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THE ARTISTIC EVOLUTION OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


T the opening of a new year it may be 
not inappropriate to take a glance at our 
great master-art of architecture, if only in 
humble recognition of the scientific spirit 
of the age, as an enterprise of human 
intellect which has reached a point of 
development far from the beginning, and 
why not still farther from the end? The 
indomitable perseverance of physical re- 
search, within the personal recollection 
of men of five-and-forty, has been, as 
it were, unearthing the very arcana of 
nature’s creative operations, and with a 

success which, to many of the most estimable amongst us, 
seems not only bewildering, but alarming ; until at length, by 
the necromancy of inductive demonstration, the very well- 
springs of society, with all its diverse customs, laws, moralities, 
myths, traditions of hope and fear, its histories of peace and 
war, its arts and sciences, its liberties, slaveries, ascendancies, 
authorities, its good and evil of every kind, are threatened with 
intimate discovery, and the elements of responsibility itself 
with reduction secundum artem to first principles of necessity 
as the simplest rule of law. In such circumstances it may be 
said to be only a question of time when we shall be able, in 
speaking of the magnificent historic fine-art of building, to 
make use of forms of expression which shall no longer loosely 
describe superficialities, the mere morphology of phenomena, 
but with scientific precision indicate the actual bases of prin- 
ciple andthe causes and effects of fancy. The evolution or 
engenderment of architectural design, that is to say, must 
obviously, amongst the rest, become the subject of philosophic 
inquiry in }tS turn ; and already we may be said to be waiting 
impatiently for the hour and the man. 

The faccomplished and eloquent President of the Royal 
Academy, in addressing the students some three or four weeks 
ago,* accepted the occasion to offer a remarkably graceful and 
able statement suggestive of the line of argument which will be 
brought to bear upon the case when the time comes. “ Art, 
in relation to Time, Place, and Race,” was the title which Sir 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON adopted for his discourse; and _ it 
proved that his philosophical instinct was on the right track 
when he, although a painter, and a philosophical painter, 
found himself so much under the necessity of relying upon 
the architectural productions of the early ages of civilisation 
for the illustration of his argument. He could not help per- 
ceiving that, in the early youth of human culture, it was in 
magnificent building that the vigour of the artistic sentiment 
first discovered its powers ; and when he called upon _his 
audience to contrast the architectural remains of old Egypt 
and old Greece, as their first experiment in the discovery of 
the drift, if no more, of artistic evolution, he felt that, in their 
inception, all other systematic arts must own themselves to 
have been very small when architecture was very great, and to 
have been indeed things of the future when building, most 
colossal and most majestic, was already a thing of the past. 


* See Zhe Architect of December 15 ultimo, p. 368, 


Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON well said that it was impossible: 
for him to overtake more than “amere fragment ” of his.. 
subject ; we in our turn must acknowledge that we are equally ~ 
unable to touch upon more than a mere fragment of his dis- 
course. What he calls “Time, Place, and Race” covers . 
more ground in philosophic prospect than we could attempt . 
just now to indicate, if only in the language of speculation ; and _ 
too many adventitious elements to be even vaguely cata- 
logued in the space at our command, or, we are free to. 
confess, by the knowledge at our disposal. But one incident 
that must have forcibly attracted the notice of most of the - 
hearers and readers of the President’s thoughtful lecture is - 
so well worthy of further consideration, that even in this . 
most cursory way we may take leave to dwell upon it as a 
singularly cogent illustration of the manner in which the 
mysterious sentiments of the mind of a people act directly - 
upon the material aspect of their handiwork. We refer to the - 
contrast which was so lightly touched, and yet so effectively 
defined, between the devotion of the Egyptian mind to the - 
contemplation of the melancholy repose of death, and the 
occupation of the bright Hellenic intellect in the appreciation . 
of the grace and vigour of life. It does not require any great 
effort of imagination to perceive how important the conse- 
quences of so radical a divergence of thought would be. Nor 
is it difficult to discern the corresponding difference between . 
two equally prominent historical forms of intellectual develop- 
ment at a much later period of history, namely, the Christianity 
of the Middle Ages and the Scepticism of the Renaissance. 
If, as Heropotus records the fact, the Egyptians were - 
“religious far beyond any other race of men,” the Western 
Nations of Medizval times, we may surely say, were religious . 
beyond the Egyptians. And if in the time of ARISTOPHANES . 
(it may have been but a pardonable artifice of rhetoric when 
PAUL THE APOSTLE reminded the Athenians a few generations. . 
afterwards that “in all things they were very devout ”) the bright 
Hellenes were as mercurial as their great precursors had been . 
grave, we may very Clearly see in the Italians of the Cinque- 
cento period and the French of the whole modern time the-- 
same development of a broad and overwhelming reaction of 

human instinct, under the same law, although yet undis- 
covered, of artistic evolution. 

But we must confine our attention in the present hasty 
observations to still narrower ground. To seek out the funda- 
mental principles upon which a Titanic temple by the Nile - 
and a little shrine on the Ilissus must necessarily differ, is . 
more difficult than to observe how the “dim religious light,” 
in other words the ineffable sepulchral serenity, of a Gothic 
cathedral, contrasts from first to last with the jubilant brilliancy 
of an Italian cortile. Shall we say that the constant contem- 
plation of “ death, and after death the judgment,” was both the - 
weft and the web of Medizval art, and that even in this nine- 
teenth century there is more than we suppose of our nationa).. 
artistic endeavour in England not yet emancipated from the old 
gloomy habitudes, and scarcely yet crossing the threshold of that. 
entire joyousness of beauty which the old Greeks so delighted 
to cultivate ? 

The evolution or engenderment of Gothic architecture, as ane 
example, might be a comparatively easy, if still a long, process: 
to trace. The wreck of the Roman Empire, and the degrada- 
tion of the Classic elements of both design and structure ; the 
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introduction of a somewhat effeminate form of Christianity, 
under the patronage of effete authority; the advent of northern 
barbarism in all its rude health of body and mind, and the 
corresponding change in faith and morals ; the ascendancy of a 
vigorous and militant priesthood, the only agency by which the 
rampant spirit of violence and oppression could be resisted and 
overcome on behalf of mercy and justice ; the universal 
domination, therefore, of religion, and the enforced allegiance 
of the whole mass of society to its principles of thought ; the 
exaltation of the divine ideal to the uttermost, and of the 
aspirations of humanity when it followed the divine ; and the 
whole of this rugged and yet grand drama, as it was performed, 
unconsciously, upon the stage of European history, uncon- 
sciously reflected in the mirror of building, generation after 
generation, with complete fidelity and unfailing force of expres- 
sion. Then we do not forget, of course, to trace along the 
-same line, step by step, the progress of the substantial, as dis- 
tinguished from the social, elements of artistic cause and effect; 
and we find not only structural skill, but the application 
of materials and workmanship, at first declining to a low 
level, then struggling to recover, rising here and there with 
some success, in old forms and new; eventually acquiring a force 
and freedom of their own, and, like a strong man rejoicing as he 
runs a race, rejoicing in the sense of indomitable vitality and 
undauntable courage. So also, inthe meantime, we can follow 
the development of the whole system of satellite arts which were 
now revolving around the master art of architecture ; scarcely 
dependent upon it so much as lending it a thousand ancillary 
graces and playing about it with infinite joyousness. The in- 
fluence of a strange and quaint traditional fraternity of work- 
manhood, most interesting to follow, is also said by some to 
have been such an element as we should have to admit into 
the sphere of inquiry ; and there might doubtless be other 
considerations not to be quite overlooked, if the equivalency of 
components to resultants were to be rigorously insisted upon ; 
-but, throughout the entire philosophy of the matter, one thing 
that must account for much that would otherwise be indescrib- 
ably characteristic is the radical peculiarity of thought to which 
we have alluded—the constant contemplation of something, 
-not only not belonging to the surrounding world and the 
triumphs of life and sunshine, but throwing over all a glamour 
of the grave, and lauding to the skies the blessedness and the 
~victory of death. 
These suggestions, we are aware, do very slender justice to 
the breadth of inquiry and precision of detail which the ex- 
_ pounder of principles would have to bring to the task of dealing 
effectually in the modern scientific spirit with the origin and 
-progress of architecture ; and perhaps there is no other his- 
torical period of development which would be so easy to handle 
as the one we have reviewed. But one observation which may 
at any rate be made is this—that the evolution of architecture 
is manifestly a process of exceedingly slow pace, the result of 
incidents which move slowly because of their very complexity 
and intricacy. The accepted history of the art, based upon its 
mere morphology or science of forms, in which superficial 
imitation is supposed to be the leading agent, and indeed 
_an arbitrary and often capricious agent, only lies across the 
threshold of its true philosophy. 


A PUBLIC HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
By Proressor T. RoGeR SMITH. 


A._N exhibition in which architecture and building will play 
an important part is announced to be held this summer 
at South Kensington. We refer to the International Health 
Exhibition, which is to occupy the buildings put up to house 
the Fisheries Exhibition of last summer, and which its pro- 
moters hope may attain something of the popularity of that 
fortunate venture. As an introduction to any further remarks 
on the proposed Health Exhibition itself, we may find it 
instructive to glance at the circumstances to which it owes its 
existence. 
Among the minor events of the year just closed, by no 
-means the least remarkable was the great and, to some extent, 
unexpected success of the Fisheries Exhibition. Of the many 
displays, national and international, which have been held 
during the era of exhibitions, as the last thirty years deserves 
to be called, only a small number have accomplished results 
_ -equal to the hopes of their projectors ; but among them the 


Fisheries Exhibition must be counted. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that both in extent and popularity the display at 
Kensington fairly astonished its promoters. Success in the 
case of an exhibition may be gauged by the number of visitors, 
by the amount of public attention attracted, or by the sum total 
of the receipts. From a higher standpoint the tests are the 
completeness with which the subject is illustrated, the number 
and excellence of the novelties brought to light, and the influence 
which may be exerted on the development of art, industry, or 
commerce ; and unless good results of both classes be attained 
the success cannot be said to be complete. 

There was a good deal in the nature of the pursuits 
illustrated and the objects exhibited at the Fisheries, as it was 
familiarly termed, to account for its attractiveness, not to say 
fascination, for the bulk of English visitors. Ali the inhabitants 
of our vast extent of coast were of course interested in that 
which forms one of the special occupations in their neighbour- 
hoods, and in which not a few of themselves were engaged ; 
while for all inland folk there was a kind of seaside savour 
about the whole affair which recalled associations of holiday 
time, boating, bathing, fishing, and shrimping, not to speak 
of the very many to whom angling is a favourite relaxation, 
and who found that was kindred to their pursuits at Kensing- 
ton ; all these went prepared to be pleased, and found ih the 
exhibition that their anticipations were not disappointed. The 
material objects were many of them picturesque, all of them 
characteristic, and as nets and boats, oars and paddles, rods 
and lines are all in their very nature eminently movable, they 
were brought together with ease in great quantities, and were 
to be seen in a perfectly natural arrangement. 

These elements of popularity might, however, not have 
sufficed to secure this brilliant result, had not the architectural 
distribution of the /ocale been favourable. The architect and 
his work are of far more importance than the world—or, at any 
rate, the English world—is willing to admit; and, in almost 
every public undertaking the intelligence with which the build- 
ing has been planned, or the reverse, has quite as much to do 
with success or failure as any of the more obvious considerations 
of the case. 

Rather more than ten years ago exhibitions intended to be 
annual were begun at this very spot in South Kensington with 
very good prospects of success, and with the double advantage 
that it was proposed to unite fine art with technical. Con- 
siderable expense was gone to in the erection of galleries, and 
infinite pains were taken by experienced persons; but the 
scheme, though launched seemingly with every chance o 
prosperity, languished for two seasons or so and died a natural 
death. To nothing was this failure more directly traceable 
than to an architectural blunder. Sir Henry Coxe, astute 
though he was, and himself the child of the most successful 
exhibition of the century, committed the blunder, unpardon- 
able ina man of his sagacity, of causing the galleries to be 
arranged round a great open space, but not opening on to it, 
so that nowhere could the visitors congregate. The wonder of 
1851 had been the vast crowd pacing up and down the nave 
of that first Crystal Palace ; and the real magnet which drew 
the multitude to Hyde Park was this very changing kaleido- 
scope of humanity which they crowded to gaze at, and to 
which each spectator unconsciously contributed a fragment. 
So it has been in every successful exhibition since, and the 
many who care more for relaxation, recreation, or excitement 
than for study or research, ceased to frequent Sir HENRY’s 
galleries as soon as they found that, though they could see 
the objects exhibited admirably, they saw little or nothing 
of one another. ~ 

From this drawback the Fisheries Exhibition was free, and 
though it was held in what was not much more than a series of 
well-built sheds, there was a capital promenade under cover, 
and there was a further attraction such as has not been to be 
had in London for many a day—a garden illuminated and 
provided with chairs and bands of music, and offering on 
those evenings when our uncertain climate permitted such 
amusements, an a/ fresco lounge that recalled something of the 
cheerful sociability of French or Italian cities. 

It is now desired to take advantage of this fresh depar- 
ture, and a short series of subjects, at once popular and 
important, has been arranged. First on the list stands public 
health, and this is to be illustrated in the present year. Public 
health does not mean simply drainage, and of this the framers 
of the programme seem to be aware, for though a very large 
number of subjects connected with what is commonly called 
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sanitation are mentioned, others are included which belong 
to hygiene, considered in its broadest and truest sense, as the 
source of healthy human life. As much of our life, especially 
much of modern life, is spent in buildings, the influence of the 
building upon those who inhabit it, work in it, or are taught 
and teach in it, has rightly been included, though probably 
hardly so much prominence has been given to it as its para- 
mount importance merits. The truth is that almost the 
wholecourse of oursanitary efforts hitherto has been unavoidably 
devoted to extricating ourselves from the disastrous conse- 
quences of a gigantic blunder. We suddenly found that 
modern house-drainage, as practised all but universally, was 
leading to deadly and fatal results, and we had first to learn 
what was wrong and how to right it, and then to attempt, with 
as yet only very partial success, to rouse public attention. 
But all this is only negative. A house is not necessarily 
healthy because there are no foul smells, and the elements 
from which its human occupants draw their supplies of vigour 
and cheerfulness are not the absence of nuisances but the 
presence of light, warmth, dryness, cheerfulness, comfort, and 
fresh air. 

If the exhibition can but succeed in giving some, even the 
faintest echo, of the brightness of spirit enjoyed by those who 
are in circumstances thoroughly conducive to health, it would 
gain an attractive charm, far more powerful even than the sense 
of the picturesque, and the faint touch of something akin to 
romance, which we have alluded to as attaching to the display 
of last year. We do not see that this is too much to aim at ; 
but in order to reach it the architectural side of the science of 
health must receive its full share of attention. 

Six divisions have been announced. They comprise— 
1, food; 2, dress; 3, the dwelling-house ; 4, the school ; 
5, the workshop ; and 6, educational appliances. Dress and 
food may probably prove the most attractive parts of the dis- 
play ; but our readers will be more concerned with the house, 
the workshop, and the school, and we trust that the undoubted 
advance which has taken place in this country within the last 
quarter of a century in buildings for habitation, for manu- 
facture, and for education, will be clearly made manifest, and 
that pains will be taken to show how so complex a problem as 
making a dwelling-house, a factory, or a school as healthy as it 
can be, should be attacked, and has been, in fact, successfully 
dealt with. The healthiness of a building depends upon its 
whole architectural treatment, the choice of site, the aspect of the 
different rooms, sufficient window space, sufficient air space, good 
ventilation, freedom from draughts, damp and smoke, and even 
dust. The appearance contributes its share to the beneficial 
effect which a thoroughly good building exerts on the health of 
its inmates. In a house by WaTERHOUSE, or a school by 
Rosson, or an institution by Saxon SNELL, all these influences 
are combined, as far as the circumstances of the case permit, 
for the good of those who are to occupy the building, and it is 
this co-operation of architecture with hygiene which we would 
gladly see illustrated. 

Of course all these qualities can only be perfectly appre- 
ciated in the actual building, and buildings, even the smallest, 
cannot be taken to Kensington as boats and nets could, nor 
can they be erected there to any great extent ; but in the plans 
of structures provision is made for every one of them, and in 
good plans or models well shown the science of healthy 
building not only is embodied, but can be to a considerable 
extent exhibited. 

It might even be possible to point out in some way the 
excellency of the plans which are adjudged fit to be presented, 
in sufficient detail to enable the public to judge why from a 
health point of view they were judged fit for distinction ; and 
should this be attempted, and properly carried out, it will prove 
eminently instructive, not only to the general public, but to 
architects themselves, and to those caterers for public accom- 
modation who create the dwelling-houses not only of the 
million but even of the ‘“ Upper Ten.” 

We shall watch with no small interest the development 
given by the Commissioners appointed by the Prince of WALEs, 
and headed by him, to this part of their proposals. It is a 
matter of regret that while there are no fewer than four 
medical men, there is no architect and no engineer on the 
Commission ; but this omission may perhaps not prove so 
detrimental to the object we believe to be one of the most 
important of those which the exhibition contemplates—the 
demonstration of the influences which the architectural design 
of buildings exerts on those who occupy them, and the way in 


which every part of a building, and the structure as a whole, 
should be so framed as to promote their health. Physicians 
are quite as much alive to this as any other class of observers, 
perhaps more so, and they know better than many other 
people that such influences as these, though they have been 
too often overlooked or ignored, are of primary importance to 
individual and public health. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


NE man alone in England is competent to draw a 
contrast between the condition of architecture fifiy 
years ago and to-day. Need we say it is the Nestor of the 
profession, Emeritus Professor DonaLpson? He has, like the 
Greek hero, ‘‘so long walked hand in hand with time,” that he 
could go back in recollection for even another decade. Sixty 
years since Professor DonaLpson had acquired a reputation. 
His design for a Temple of Victory was exhibited in the old 
Royal Academy at Somerset House. Before that time it had 
gained for its author the honour of admission to the Roman 
Academy of St. Luke, and as if to testify that a work of art is, 
like CLEopaTRA, unaffected by time, it was very lately engraved 
in a French periodical. It seems like going back to the Heroic 
Age when one finds that in the same exhibition were the design 
for Barry's first commission, his church at Brighton, besides 
some of his Egyptian sketches the restoration of the Erech- 
theum by Inwoop, the drawings of the Bank of England by 
SOANE, the Cambridge College by WILKINs, a dream of Ancient 
Athens by CocKERELL (who was then without substantial com- 
missions), and rustic lodges by JEFFERY Wyarr, known after- 
wards as Sir JEFFERY WyaTVILLE. If Professor DoNALDSON 
would recall his recollections, what a delightful book would be 
produced, and one, too, wiihout a fellow in English literature ! 
We have no intention in the limited space assigned to us to 
attempt any ambitious comparison between the two periods. 
Our desire is simply to take from the records a few circum- 
stances which may suggest the state of the profession in 1834, 
just as a cross section here and there often serves to explain a 
line of country. 

There is nothing more difficult than to describe the con- 
dition of architecture at any time in a few words. It is like 
commenting on “things in general” in a sentence. In 1834 
there would be no difficulty in obtaining in London as fine a 
design for a building as could be then obtained in any city in 
Europe. Barry had shown of what he was capable by his 
Travellers’ Club House, CocKERELL by his chapel in Regent 
Street, Harpwick by his Euston Station and Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, Witkins by his University College, and among the 
young men who were looking out for an opportunity there was 
Harry ELMEs, who in a year or two afterwards carried off the 
St. George’s Hall prize, which CocKERELL was proud tocomplete. 
But with all this available ability there was a tendency in the 
English public to gratify themselves by patronising common- 
place architecture both in private houses and in public build- 
ings. It was supposed that nothing could be so “ respectable ” 
as cement, and not only were houses built with drab fronts, but 
fine old red brick houses were coated with that dismal material. 
A representative man of that time was Mr. McCuttocu, the poli- 
tical economist (CARLYLE’s “ McCrowdy”), and the only occasion 
when he appeared to be enthusiastic was when he was eulogising 
cement. It was to his mind as splendid a result of economic 
science as shoddy, adulteration or other shams. By means of 
stucco he said the finest freestone could be so closely imitated 
as to make detection most difficult ; it could be applied to 
an inferior class of houses, and it permitted an elaborate- 
ness of ornament that could not be executed in stone at 
many times the cost. On public grounds it was no less 
advantageous, for, as he said, “this method of dressing- 
up houses has contributed most materially to the im- 
proved appearance of the town.” A political economist— 
especially when he holds a lucrative office—always appears to 
live in the best possible world, and to Mr. McCu.tocu those 
parts of London which owe most of their elegance to the 
judicious application of “ stucco,” were magnificent and incom- 
parable. It is, however, an advantage sometimes to see our- 
selves as others see us ; and this was possible in 1834, for the 
Baron D’Haussez, who was one of the Ministers of CHARLEs X., 
visited this country in 1833 and gave his opinion in print upon 
what he saw. He was not delighted with English painting or 
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music, but the architecture, he considered, was worst of all. 
Building, he said, was reduced to routine—brick was piled on 
brick, and there was no thought of order’ or symmetry. 
Columns. were the substitute for ornament. They were placed 
on cornices and balconies, on shops, palaces, and cottages, and 
with as much utilityin one place as in another. The architect’s 
duty ended when the walls were constructed, and the rooms 
divided by longitudinal and horizontal partitions. Then came the 
upholsterer and decorator, who covered the walls with red paper, 
and introduced furniture and carpets to correspond. In a 
word, the Baron came to the conclusion that although the 
English could build towns they were unable to build houses. 
To what extent was the critic right? The answer will be best 
suggested if we first consider the state of professional education 
in those days. One often hears it said that there must be 
fewer opportunities now than formerly for the attainment of 
knowledge in architects’ offices, and on the other hand it is 
affirmed that long ago every pupil was a model youth who was 
eager to acquire practical knowledge, and when his term was 
expired, he was fit to undertake any kind of building. How 
pupils were taught fifty years ago can be seen from a remark- 
able letter which was addressed by a Mr. BEtt, an architect, to 
Sir JOHN SOANE. One extract will suffice :— 


In other professions the path is so clearly chalked out, and the 
studies so well defined for the student, and his status so fully 
acknowledged when he has passed his examinations, that he is at 
least free from the annoyance of competing with those who have 
not gone through the same ordeal with himself. But in architec- 
ture, when the student becomes one-and-twenty, he suddenly finds 
himself freed from an office where he has been toiling three, five, 
or seven years, learning the mechanism but not the principles of 
his profession, with all his deficiencies staring him in the face, at 
the very moment when he is most in need of self-confidence. It is 
possible, though not probable, that there may be a few who, dili- 
gently devoting the hours generally allotted to pleasure or rest, 
may, during their apprenticeship, learn a little of the theory of con- 
struction, and something of the history of their art. But their ideas 
on practical utility, without the advantage of demonstration, must 
be crude and uncertain ; and with regard to the less tangible pro- 
perties of beauty and proportion, books are not the best masters, 
since there are too many of them in which contrary theories are 
upheld, and none in which essential qualities are firmly established. 
Yet, admitting that the apprentice, during his minority, has taken 
full advantage of his leisure moments, and learned more without 
than within his office, still his acquirements are not such as would 
enable him to pass an examination with credit either to himself or 
his master. The truth is, that the master (generally speaking) has 
no interest in his pupil, except in so far as regards his own con- 
venience ; and as that can be best attended to by making him one 
of the instruments of the case he has just taught him to handle, 
instead of teaching him how to think, he inculcates passive activity. 
That this must continue to be so, as long as the present system 
holds, I do not doubt ; and consequently many minds of naturally 
noble germ be crushed by this contracted mode of education. But 
besides the practical routine of an office, other professions have 
their schools, their colleges, their able professors—their honours 
and acknowledged rights. Architecture alone, that which of all 
others requires the most extensive acquaintance with general prin- 
ciples of science and art, has no schools, and no laws for its govern- 
ment and protection ; so that the title of architect being open to 
all, it has been assumed by every description of persons, from the 
veriest hedge-carpenter to the most superficial antiquarian char- 
latan. When these things are considered, it is surprising that more 
monstrosities have not appeared, and more disastrous accidents not 
occurred. 


The length of this quotation will, we hope, be justified by 
its interest. It is not unlike many a speech and letter of our 
time, but the remarkable fact is that although fifty years have 
elapsed, the public continue to be indifferent to the process by 
which an architect acquires his title to practice, and it is still 
possible to appear in borrowed plumes without inconvenience 
to the wearer. Mr, BELL, with the world before him, was dis- 
satisfied with the profession. Sir Joun Soang, who had 
gained fame and fortune, was of the same mind when he looked 
back upon his fifty years’ practice. In the “ Memoirs ” which 
he had privately printed in 1834, there is a strange passage 
which suggests that Sir Joun regretted his adherence to the 
profession, and that in his old age he believed he could have 
found some other more worthy of his powers :— 


Though I have briefly alluded to those intellectual delights and 
mental gratifications which the architect feels whilst perpetuating 
in his labours the charms of his chaste and beautiful damsels, yet 
I have likewise detailed many of those serious mortifications and 
disappointments that have induced not only the present Master of 
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the Rolls, but many other highly-talented artists, to.retire’ from the 
practice of this noble and useful art, after having devoted years of 
study to acquire a competent knowledge of its theory and practice. 


‘Nor will it be matter of surprise if the student in architecture, after 


glancing over the preceding pages, should be discouraged from 
the pursuit of his studies, and leave the practice of the profession 
to the ignorant mechanic, the deceptive contractor, the speculative 


This passage may have been due to private, rather than pro- 


fessional wrongs, for at that time Sir Joun was smarting under 


filial ingratitude, and he had been charged with squandering 
his money “in the ostentatious gratification of pride and 
vanity,” while his nearest relatives were in a state of pauperism. 
But it may also have been the outcome of his indignation at 
the success of some of his incompetent contemporaries. It 
was hard to see WiLkins preferred before him, but to know 
that in the Court and in public offices Joun NAsH was con- 


sidered to be a greater artist than JoHN SoaNE, was more than 


human nature could be expected to bear. His remedy for 
architectural evils was the adoption of limited, competitions, 
and for all we know it may have been Soane’s suggestion 
which influenced the authorities the following year, when it 
became necessary to procure designs for the new Houses 
of Parliament. Of one thing Sir JoHN was convinced, 
namely, that if there had been a competition, the King’s 
palace would have stood on Constitution Hill as he pro- 
posed, and that his design must have been accepted. “If 
this course had been followed,” he wrote, “instead of that 
monstrosity at Pimlico yclept Buckingham Palace, raised to 
the disgrace of the nation, at an enormous expense, on a swamp 
surrounded with nuisances of a most disgusting character, we 
might have seen a royal palace erected on that elevated and 
salubrious spot, Constitution Hill.” In those days writers and 
speakers were more outspoken than they are now. - 

Sir JOHN SOANE’s name was the most prominent in the 
profession at the beginning of 1834. In February he delivered 
his last lecture at the Royal Academy, and his friends then 
proposed that a medal should be struck as a memorial of his 
honourable professional practice, and his liberality in present- 
ing his collections to the nation. Among the members of the 
committee were BARRY, ANGELL, GEORGE BARCLAY, CHARLES 
FowLER, GOLDICUTT, RHODES, RoBinson, KENDALL, Don- 
THORN, JOSEPH Kay,’and THomAs LEVERTON DoNALDsON, all 
of whom were enrolled on the earliest list of Fellows of the 
Institute of Architects. The medal (or rather medals, for there 
were copies in gold, silver, and bronze) was presented to Sir 
JouN SOANE in March 1835, with an address which was written 
by Professor Donatpson. In the course of Sir JoHN’s reply 
(which was read by a friend) he referred to the sunbeams and 
shadows which cross an architect’s career, the shadows being 
“‘the dissatisfaction which sometimes arises from his zealous 
opposition to the fancies of his employer, or from the perversion 
of his own well considered designs in forced submission to the 
false taste of some influential patron.” It was also announced 
that in commemoration of the event the sum of 150/. was to 
be annually distributed at the Museum among distressed 
architects, their widows and children. Sir JoHn SoANE also 
gave 750/. to the new Institute of Architects. 

The foundation of the Institute was, we may note, another 
incident of the year 1834. As far back as 1806 there was a 
“London Architectural Society,” but it was not long lived: 
‘A second Architectural Society was founded in October 1831. 
The members ventured on having a conversazione on January 
21, 1834, in Exeter Hall, and no less than two hundred and 
fifty people were invited by the president, Mr. W. B. CLARKE. 
There was a mosaic slab at the entrance of the rooms inscribed 
Salve, on which the visitor was made to tread. The President’s 
pavilion was hung with red drapery, there were architectural 
drawings, sketches, paintings, &c., to be seen.. It-was explained 
by the President that the object of the Society was to establish 
a British School of Architecture, with a library, museum, pro- 
fessorship, and exhibitions, and to seek a charter in order that 
the profession might be preserved from uneducated, incom- 
petent intruders, who did not scruple to snatch business from 
men who had gained their knowledge by hard study and at 
great expense. In the same month a meeting was held in the 
Freemasons’ Tavern to form another Society ; but all who were 
present.were unable to agree. A special meeting was afterwards 
held at the Craven Hotel, and to it may be traced the founda- 
tion of the Society which is known as the Royal Institute of 
British Architects... The first general meeting was held in June 
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1835, at the rooms of the Society in “ Evans’s,” near Covent 
Garden Market, under the presidency of EARL DE Grey. The 
vice-presidents were CHARLES Barry, J. B. PApwortTH, and 
P. F, Ropinson; the secretaries, T. L. DoNALDSON and CHARLES 
Fow er ; and the ordinary members of council, J. GoLDIcuUTT, 
H. E. Kenpatt, GEorRGE Moore, JoHN NEwMAN, HENRY 
Ruopes, G, L. Taytor, and Ropert WaLLAceE. Among the 
honorary members were JOHN Britron, Dr. WHEWELL, and 
- Professor WILLIs, f 

On looking over. the list of members, one is struck by the 
preponderarice of names associated with the style that was 
called. Classic. ScoLrEs and Bore stood almost alone in re- 
presenting Gothic among the Fellows. But an event occurred 
on the night of. October 16, which exercised the greatest 
influence on the architecture of the following years, and ‘for a 
time made Gothic paramount. Orders had been given that the 
Exchequer “tallies” should be burnt in the stoves of the 
House of Lords. . The flues were either dirty or defective, and 
in consequence the Houses of Parliament were destroyed by 
fire. If it were not for the exertions of Lord Munsrer and 
Mr. Westmacort, the sculptor, Westminster Hall would have 
shared the fate of the adjoining buildings. It was announced 
that the design for the new Houses of Parliament was 
to be selected in a competition, and that Mr. Hansury 
Tracey, Sir Epwarp Cust, the Honble. T. Lippert, Mr. 
GEORGE? VIVIAN, -and Mr. SamMuEL Rocers, the poet, had 
been appointed Commissioners to examine and report upon the 
plans.. What followed is known to the youngest pupil of the 
present day. CHARLES Barry’s design was selected, and 
Gothic became the popular style. The mind of the public had 
been prepared for the adoption of it by the romances of 
WALTER Scort, and we may also note that the ‘Tracts for 
the Times,” which afterwards had much to do with the sub- 
stitution of Gothic for Italian and Classic churches, were at 
this time beginning to attract attention in Oxford. 

The year 1834 might be taken as marking the close of an 
era that had long been moribund. In the next year we find 
signs that would at one time be thought revolutionary. Atten- 
tion was for the first time given to the connection between art 
and manufacture, and .a Parliamentary Commission was actually 
appointed to invéstigate the subject. To many people it must 
have been as sure a sign of the downfall of England as the 
passing of the Reform Bill. But the inquiry opened the eyes 
of the public for the first time to the necessity of fostering 
design, and to it may be traced the existence of the Science and 
Art Department, with its schools, museums, and exhibitions. 
From what we have said we think it will be evident that since 
1834 there has been progression, and in spite of the existing 
depression may it not be anticipated that in the ensuing half 
century the rate of progress will not be diminished ? 


BUILDERS’ GRIEVANCES. 
By STANLEY G. Brirp. 


N taking a retrospective view of the condition of the 
building trade for the past year, I am afraid it must be 
admitted that it has been as bad as it possibly could be. 
Look where one will in the City, large and expensive blocks 
of offices and warehouses are unlet, and in the suburbs long 
streets and terraces of houses are tenantless. The signals of 
distress, ‘To be let or sold,” show, without doubt, that building 
in London is overdone. This, I regret to say, is also the case 
in the country. The fact is evidenced by many of the impor- 
tant buildings in London, public and otherwise, during the 
past two years having been contracted for and erected by pro- 
vincial builders, many of whom have opened offices in 
London, ‘This is a serious consideration, and the question 
naturally arises as to the cause of these firms being able to 
compete successfully against London builders on their own 
ground. The answer will probably be apparent to anyone 
giving the matter a moment’s thought. The quarterly register 
of the state of trade throughout the United Kingdom shows 
that everywhere alike it is “slack.” If confirmation of this 
were required, reference to the returns of failures would show 
that the building trade, in proportion to their number, still 
holds the unenviable position of heading the list. It is a sad 
reflection, and shows there is a screw seriously loose some- 
where, when we find that so many large buildings, the erection 
of which should have brought honour and profit to the builders, 
have only resulted in their collapse or ruin, 


Much prominence has béen given .of late by the press to 
the unsatisfactory condition of houses built in recent times. 
No doubt this may be true, and is of some ; but it must be 
remembered that there are ‘‘ builders” and “builders.” It is 
to the jerry builders that the newspapers refer, and I am sorry 
that the facts are too strong for contradiction. ‘There can 
be no doubt that the late depression is responsible in 
a great measure for this state of things. When a 
panic occurs people are frightened, and naturally rush to 
their lawyer for advice, and he suggests a mortgage as 
a safeinvestment. The lawyer inquires of a surveyor, who is 
on the look-out for business, and seeing houses in the suburbs, 
being run up by a builder, informs him that he can obtain 
advances for him if required. Frequently the builder has half 
a dozen other offers of the same kind, and is obliged to 
decline ; but he has “a friend” who is about to make a start. 
This friend is probably a journeyman, without a farthing in the 
world to lose, but everything to gain. By this means hundreds 
of “jerry builders” or “field-rangers” are created annually. 
One is led to wonder how these men obtain credit, but when it 
is seen that merchants are willing aad anxious to supply 
materials on any terms, and when, too, timber merchants offer 
such facilities as taking bills at six months and then renewing 
them, one need not be surprised that before the bills come to 
maturity the builder has vanished, leaving the mortgagee in 
possession of a questionable security. Occasionally one of 
these speculating builders blossoms into a contractor. It will 
be conceded that no trade requires so much general know- 
ledge and such training as that of a contractor; yet many of 
these men, with scarce any qualification, go into it with a light 
heart, often calling in the aid of a local surveyor, who com- 
bines the calling of auctioneer, house, coal, and insurance 
agent with that of the profession of architect. This gentle- 
man makes up the estimates, and being anxious to show his 
efficiency gets him a few jobs. ‘The result is not often long in 
showing itself. I have been assured by many friends that 
much of the work taken during the last year has been at ten 
and even twenty per cent. under prime cost. This state of 
things, this keen competition, cannot last, and I trust in the 
year which is just beginning many will see the folly of con- 
tinuing it, and will give it up before it gives them up. Things 
certainly cannot be worse, but let us hope that 1884 may be 
better and more prosperous, although it does not seem to 
open brightly, for I am told on all sides that comparatively 
few prospective works are in contemplation. I do not mean 
railway or public contracts—though that business, too, is bad—- 
but smaller and the more ordinary building works, which must 
always form the staple food for the rank and file of the 
building trade. It has been noticed lately by builders, and 
doubtless also by surveyors, that in the last few months there 
has been a great dearth of quantities, and I am told that 
instead of there being half a dozen or more sets in their 
office, for which tenders are required, two sets are seldom in 
at one time. 

During this year the Royal Institute of British Architects 
will celebrate its jubilee, while the builders hope to inaugurate 
the incorporation of their Institute—perhaps some day it may 
boast too of the proud title of Royal. I have always felt the 
necessity for some permanent institution similar to the Royal 
Institute, and being still more anxious for the well-being and 
the improvement of the trade, have been at work for some 
years to this end ; and I am glad to say that I think there 1s 
now every prospect of success. I trust the day is not far 
distant when every one will have to pass an examination and 
obtain a diploma of fitness before he shall be permitted to call 
himself a builder. 

During the present year it is hoped to obtain a conference 
with the Royal Institute on several matters of vital importance 
to the community generally, but to builders in particular. One 
of these matters is the “quantity question.” Ata meeting of 
the National Association of Master Builders of Great Britain, 
held last summer, the following resolutions were. passed, 
viz. :— 

1. That quantities should be taken cut by competent 
surveyors. . 

2. That quantities should be taken out by responsible 
surveyors. 

3. That quantities should be signed by the surveyor. 

4. That quantities should form part of the contract. 

s. That it be recommended that the Institute should give 
some diploma of fitness of surveyors to take out quantities 
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fairly and properly, somewhat similar to the system established 
in Scotland of ‘‘ordained surveyor.” ; i. 

6. That the Royal Institute and the National Association 
agree upon a fair form of tender. 

4. That the Royal Institute be asked to consider certain 
amendments to the form of contract ; among these an altera- 
tion to be made so as to make the quantities part of the con- 
tract. Also to provide for extra work being paid for during the 
progress of the works. Also as to the costs of award, and that 
an award in arbitration shall be made within a reasonable time, 
and that no enlargement of time shall be allowed without the 
written consent of both parties. 

I have had some correspondence with Mr. WuiTs, the 
Institute secretary, on the subject, and I believe there 1s 
every prospect of a meeting being arranged during the summer. 
These are matters of the utmost importance to us, and I shall 
be very glad if, in the meantime, builders and architects will 
give me the benefit of their experience and advice, so-that I 
may be prepared to fully lay the matter before the Royal 
Institute. 

In addition to the many difficulties which builders have 
laboured under for some years, an increase in responsibility 
has now been thrown on them by the introduction of the 
Employers’ Liability Act, and the trade has now established 
the Builders’ Accident Insurance, Limited, to protect them- 
selves against accidents to their workmen. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS AT THE 
GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


HE popularity of the art of REYNOLDS has never been 
put to so crucial a test as it now runs in the Winter 
Exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery. More than two hundred 
portraits and fancy pieces fill all the available space, and repeat 
with a variety in monotony the types and fashions of the 
painter’s time, his moods and mannerisms ; appealing, more- 
over, not as little-known or seldom-seen pictures, but with 
familiar faces, from frequent public exhibition or presence in 
English homes. 

Everything conduces to this popularity of RryNoLDs. 
About the life and character of few artists do we know so 
much or so pleasantly. He is the genial centre figure of a 
genial circle ; brilliant gossip scintillates around him and the 
varied throng of dames and lordlings, wits, statesmen and 
philosophers, fair ladies of dubious fame and indisputable 
charms, or children innocent as the newly-opened daisy, who, 
under the easy favour of the artist, were welcome to seek 
immortality at his easel. We read his diary and know all about 
his strenuous industry, his ambitious efforts to excel and dis- 
cover and experimentalise ; we discern well enough the kind 
heart and shrewd sense to which his friends high and low 
alike testified. Further, the portrait art of REYNOLDS is 
winning by reason of a combination that is quite individual, 
a fine taste that is close upon the creative, a perception of 
character that is nearly insight, a grace that approaches the 
ideal, united to a lovable, almost homely, simplicity, and a use 
of the dear familiar looks and ways of family life. This union 
is of course found most distinctly in the pictures of mothers with 
their children, such as Zhe Duchess of Devonshire and her Child ; 
Lavinta, Countess Spencer, and Viscount Althorp; Mrs. Hartley 
and her Child, three portrait groups which, for tenderness and 
grace of motherhood, set forth with pictorial style, cannot be 
surpassed within the circle of actual, not ideal, art. After 
these subjects come the single studies of children, the freakish 
darlings with their pet animals—little JZiss Cholmondely 
crossing a stream and hugging her dog with such deliciously 
anxious effort ; -AZuscipula, with her mouse-trap ; Fe/zna, with 
her cat ; and that lovely figure of little Waster Philip Yorke, 
with the robin on his shoulder and the dog looking up in his 
face, which will be new to many visitors to the Grosvenor 
Gallery. For perfect rapport between the child and his bird 
and the dog, for spontaneous grace of pose in the set of the 
boy’s figure, outstretched arms, and bent curly head, this 
slightly-finished piece (the hands are more suggested than 
painted) is one of the most perfect specimens of REYNOLDS’ 
child-pictures. To the company must be added Lady fitz 
fatrick, a-tiptoe on the hill-top, dainty as if dropped from 


the skies, "and Zhe Hon.” Francis Harris with a Dog, 2 
charming composition but in very bad condition. 

Perhaps in no quality did RryNnoLps show his artistic 
nature more than in the relation between his treatment of a 
subject and the subject itself, apart, that is, from his abominable 
experiments with varnishes and pigments, for which he is no 
doubt repentant in some artists’ limbo at this moment. It 
were not too much to say that instinctively he seems to have 
felt his way to the touch and style which best befitted the 
age and character of the person before him. 

His faulty or careless drawing, his generalised draperies, 
the lack of substance and distinct articulation of form that 
may be honestly admitted as too frequen t—these imperfections 
or positive faults are incident to every class of subject which 
he treated. His technique, moreover, was influenced by the 
restless experimentalising spoken of before, and by the sway 
of the master whose method for the moment he sought 
to emulate—TiITIAN or RUBENS or VANDycK. But, taking all 
these matters into account, there remains a fine correspondence 
between matter and manner, to put the case roughly, which 
is notable and distinctive. Compare, for example, the child 
pictures named above with the portraits of Lizabeth Gunning, 
Duchess of Hamilton, The Hon. Mrs. Beckford, The Countess 
of Mexborough, and pictures of that sumptuous class, or 
with the simpler but still elegant Lady Henrietta Herbert 
in a dark hat; Lady Anne Bingham; Lady Caroline 
Keppel; Lavinia Bingham, Countess Spencer; The Young 
Lady, niece of BurKe’s lawyer; or with Mrs. LVesbitt as 
Circe, or Mrs. Collier as Celia lamenting, or with the deliberate, 
smooth, and solid William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, 
with his portly person wrapped in robes of the Garter, or the 
Vanpbyck-like study of George John, Viscount Althorp, at 
seventeen, or the incisive and carefully-modelled bust-portrait 
of Joseph Baretti, or the precise Warren Hastings, or the 
glowing face of Richard Burke, or the David Garrick and 
other studies of facial expression. Then the nude figures 
painted in emulation of TiT1an, forced up with melting golden 
varnish and strong chzaroscuro, and the grandiose portraits, 
such as the famous rs. Stddons as the Tragic Muse—they ali 
have their especial and appropriate mode. byte 

This collection at the Grosvenor Gallery is, on the whole, 
as complete as need be, with the exception of important 
allegorical pictures such as the Virtues for the New College 
windows, and dramatic efforts like the Ugolino. The 
gathering is thoroughly representative. Canon FursE and 
Dr. Hamitton have lent black-and-white sketches, inte-. 
resting as first notes of composition. Among the pictures 
exhibited can be traced the repetition of attitude or arrange- 
ment of detail which is often made at request of sitters, by 
a popular portrait painter, or from his own favourite fancy. 
The student of method, too, has ample field for curious 
investigation. in following the phases of REYNOLDs’s technique, 
especially where cleaners have not been allowed to skin a pic- 
ture alive, as in the lamentable case of the famous J/7s. Pelham 
feeding Chickens. We may freely grant all the shortcomings, 
groan over crackled varnishes and decomposing carnations, 
slovenly drawing and characterless drapery, with what other 
indictments may be made against our genial English master ; 
but for all that we ‘ shall never look upon his like again.” 


THE PRIORY OF THE HOLYss0Ria i. 
DUBLIN. 
By THOMAS DREw, R.H.A. 


Boos many years the site and plan of the cloister garth and the 
surrounding monastic buildings, which must once have been 
a part of the Priory of the Holy Trinity (now known as Christ 
Church Cathedral), Dublin, have been a matter of curious spécula- 
tion tome. The church alone has survived to our time. I knew 
it all before Mr. Henry Roe’s great restoration. Every detail of 
that restoration, with its marvellously interesting revelations of the 
church’s former plan, was familiar to me, as all the church is now. 
I had read all that is known to be recorded of it, but without meet- 
ing the slenderest clue to the history or existence of the former 
subsidiary buildings of the monastic establishment. 
By Mr. George Edmund Street, R.A.—to whose marvellous 
instinct for the comparative anatomy, as I may term it, of a 
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Medizeval building and profound architectural erudition we owe the 
re-creation of this perfect and unique twelfth and thirteerith century 
church from merest shreds of evidence—the site or plan of the 
monastic buildings was untraced or uninvestigated. I know this 
from the interesting account of the restoration penned by this great 
architect himself, and left unpublished at his death, the proofs of 
which, before its publication, it was my privilege to revise. It has 
been a matter of great interest to me—following, longo intervallo 
indeed, so great a master in the care of the cathedral—to alight 
upon some threads of evidence not only to identify the site of the 
monastic buildings, but to trace their plan with a bold hand, 
leaving but little conjectural of what goes to fill in the outlines. 

I have long looked for even a hint to aid speculation as to 
whether the cloisters stood upon the north or south side of the 
church, as they indifferently do in the monastic plan. I inclined 
to surmise on the north, as nothing more unlikely than the south 
side as it exists (a steep declivity between Christchurch Place and 


the cathedral), as a site for the level of a cloister garth, could have | 


the chambers over it. I have no doubt they are those very ones 
offered by an advertisement in a Dublin paper of that time— 


To let, apartments in Hell. 
N.B.—Well suited to a Lawyer. 


Further information as to the “ Exchange” was given me from a 
map, the accuracy and authenticity of which I cannot well doubt 
from its internal evidence, although the sources from which it may 
have been compiled are a mystery. 

Bound up in Kelly’s new (and uncompleted) edition of Arck- 
dall’s “‘ Monasticon Hibernicum,” vol. ii., is a map of Christ Church 
Cathedral and precinct, evidently not drawn for this work. The 
text has no reference to it, and the reference figures on it are 
sought forin the body of the work in vain as having any meaning. 
I have, however, ascertained that this map was intended for a 
work by William Monck Mason, never published. It would 
appear that his well-known history of St. Patrick’s Cathedral was 
not intended to be a monograph, but the first instalment of a great 
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suggested itself. I had scarcely entertained a thought of looking 
for anything so improbable. However, there is preserved in the 
cathedral, by some happy chance, a comparatively modern docu- 
ment—a map and survey of the cathedral property, with a schedule, 
prepared by one John Sedding in 1761. It shows the old Four 
Courts, and the passage then colloquially known as “ Hell,” the 
Exchange, and, as the schedule quaintly sets forth among other 
things, “the place where the stocks is ;” * it delineates the many 
houses and small tenement holdings in Skinner Row, now swept 
away, and the two ‘‘yards” surrounded by shops and small 
booths intervening between these and the south side of the 
cathedral. 

Looking at Sedding’s map, the last thing that would strike most 
people would be to develop the plan of a monastery out of it. 
Views of the cathedral from the south-east, given by Grose in 
1791, and drawn as late as 1821 by George Petrie, give a rude 
notion of what the “Exchange” was. It is at once recognisable 
as a Medizval groined building, and Sedding’s schedule sets forth 


* The stocks are still preserved in the cathedral. 


and ambitious work, “ Hibernia Antiqua et Hodierna, being a 
Topographical Account of Ireland, and a History of all the 
Establishments in that Kingdom, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and 
Monastick.” I have the prospectus of the volume relating to 
Christ Church projected in 1819. This projected volume never 
saw the light, and the MSS. and raw material collected for it found 
their way to what is known as the Phillips collection, locked up 
from scholars at Cheltenham. The steel plates intended for it 
were sold at an auction in London, bought by Mr. Kelly, and 
inserted fasszm in his new “ Monasticon Hibernicum,” to adorn the 
work, merely. Mason’s map gives the Exchange as a four-bayed 
groined building. 

It scarcely needs a glance from anyone acquainted with the 
typical monastic plan and its varieties to recognise this building 
as the ancient Chapter-house in its usual and expected place with 
reference to the church. It stands east and west, about seven feet 
away from the south transept, and the views above referred to 
show us the monks’ dormitories over it. The passage that 
intervenes between the Chapter-house and transept in Sedding’s 
map gives, where one would look fer it, the staircase by which the 
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monks passed from their dormitories to the church. Knowing 
that the south transept had been greatly altered in 1831, when the 
old door, brought from the north side, was inserted in the middle 
of it, I looked for a trace of the monks’ door where it should be, 
and then found it plainly indicated by the built-in masonry to the 
left of the present doorway. Here were clues, absolutely deter- 
mined, to point to the existence of cloisters on the south side. 

To the south of the Chapter-house, in most monastic plans, one 
looks for the passage called the “slype.” Here it is found clearly 
defined in the old plans, remembered by some still living citizens, 
and familiarly known by the more modern name of “ Hell,” even 
so far away as to Robert Burns. The lines have been often 


quoted :— 
But this that I am gaun to tell, 
Which lately in a night befel, 
Is just as true as deil’s in hell 
Or Dublin city. 


We know that next to the “slype” would come the kitchen, or 
“ calefactory,” the day-room of the monks, its limits only wanting 
to be defined, and which Sedding’s map supplies when studied. 

This would have been all to be derived from Sedding’s plan, 
but for another thread of evidence. I had occasion, in 1881, to 
cut a deep drain across the cathedral precinct on the south side, 
and I looked with interest for the uncovering of part of the walls of 
the old Four Courts.* I found the walls where I crossed them 
exactly as laid down in Sedding’s plan, but found a remarkable 
difference in the walls themselves. The east and west walls of 
the old Court of Common Pleas did not go down to a deep 
foundation, but were borne above the peat stratum on great beams 
or cradles of massive oak. The west wall of the King’s Bench, 
however, was different. It was carried down to a greater depth, 
to the solid foundation beneath the peat, and was an enormously 
solid mass of ancient masonry. Here I recognised an ancient 
wall of the monastery. I also laid bare and ascertained the 
ancient level of the cloister garth, finding it about nine feet below 
the church floor, and nearly on the level of the floor of the crypt. 
This solved several problems of built-up doorways, steps, and 
approaches, which had puzzled everyone. The existence of a 
cloister-garth at such a level, levelled for and scooped out in the 
side of a steep declivity, was unexpected. 

A practical mind will at once infer the existence of a great 
retaining wall somewhere that would be required to keep back the 
overhanging bank on the south side. Sedding’s map at once 
indicates it. A narrow yard, or area—say four or five feet wide— 
which may be traced along the back of the houses in Skinner’s 
Row, described as for instance :— 

“The precinct wall, serving as a backside to the houses of Mr. 
Wingfield and Mrs. Parsons, in Skinner’s Row, and giving light to 
their back rooms.” 

Thus I can trace the limit of the monastic buildings at the 
south side. I was disappointed to come on no remnant of the 
eastern precinct wall, in what is now St. Michael’s Hill, but 
Mason’s map lays down its limit, and it exactly coincides with the 
line of the west side of Christchurch Lane, as it existed in 1761, 
about the centre of the present roadway. It is parallel with the 
ancient wall to the west of the King’s Bench Court, before alluded 
to, so that here we have, with but little conjecture, the limits 
defined of the Domus Conversorum, sometimes known as the 
Common House, which we would look for in the usual monastic 
plan, and we recognise, under a misunderstood and corrupted 
name, the “Commons House” of Christ Church Cathedral, so 
often mentioned in records, where sundry parliaments were held, 
the last in 1559; not a “ House of Commons,” but the common 
house of the guests, postulates, and brethren of the monastery. 

Analogy of similar_plans would lead us to look for the abbey 
gateway in the north-west corner of the group, and then we 
suddenly recall that we all remember it, unrecognised as such, 
before the late restoration. There are photographs showing it 
extant. Little knowing that the cloister level lay 9 feet under the 
surface of the soil, one did not recognise in the cellar-like arch 
above it the head of the abbey gateway. Its site was exactly 
under the doorway of the present south-western porch. A gate- 
house lodge, or parlour, should have been about here ; my restora- 


* The Four Courts were built upon the site, and in part on the founda- 
tions of the monastic buildings and cloister “garth by the Crown, in 1695 ; 
the Dean and Chapter receiving i0/. per annum rent for the ground. The 
last remains of these were covered in about 1826, 


tion of this feature is purely conjectural. Assuming the precinct 
boundary to fix the width of the Common House, I conjecture it 
as arched in two spans, with a row of pillars down the centre, as 
would be most usual in such a building. 

For the refectory I have only, I admit, such slender evidence 
as the precinct boundary well-defined, and the analogy of other 
monastic plans affords : we know from precedents that it should be . 
traced here. Taking all the evidence which has been recited, and 
other minor corroborative hints which the old plans afford, one 
can sketch the cloister plan so far, but to find that there would not 
be room for the refectory to stand east and west in the usual way, 
between the south cloister walk and Skinner’s Row. It could not 
have projected from the group standing north and south, as it 
does in other places, because the limit of the precinct forbids. 
One then recollects the declivity of the ground, and that if it had 
been planned upon the same level as the cloisters, it would have 
been many feet below Skinners Row, and that passers-by would 
have looked down into its chimneys. Everything points to the 
conclusion that the refectory was not on the ground-level, but 
on that of the dormitories, and extended over the south cloister 
walk. Here, again, the plans give faint indication of a passage 
next the kitchen, which would exactly serve in position for a stair- 
case between the kitchen and refectory. 

The following are definitely or approximately the internal 
dimensions of the several parts of the plan :— 


Cloister garth and cloisters . 5 76 feet by 84 feet. 


East Side—Dormitory staircase leading to church, 25 feet ,, 7 feet. 
Chapter-house P j 5 . 42 feet.,, 20 feet. 

Slype : i : is 28 feet, SO feet, 

Katchengone : : 4 . ; 5 « 30 feete, 30 fect, 
Souta Side—Staircase 5, 26 feeth, 17 feet, 
Refectory : : f 75-feeta,, osnieet, 

West Side—Common House . é é . 82 feet ,, 20 feet. 
Lodge . : ; : .. 209 feet, 10 feet: 

Gateway : : : 4 wns X7 feGte = meet. 


Beyond the cloister walls, speculation can but vaguely follow 
the existence of the inferior buildings of the monastery. The 
broken outline of the precinct suggests the projection of square 
buildings, and one places the finger on the spot where the 
infirmary would most likely be. A shred of evidence is, I believe, 
locked up in a term I cannot construe. Sedding, in his schedule 
of tenements, describes several of them in this wise, e.g. :—‘‘ 23. 
Part of Coolfabius as a backside to Mr. Sillcock’s house in Skinner’s 
Row.” 

When I trace out the plots described as “ Part of Coolfabius,” 
and obliterate modern boundaries and walls, I find that this is a 
corner by the east wall of the kitchen, and under the great over- 
hanging wall of the precinct. I believe I recognise in the name 
the Irish word cwzz/, a corner, and I look with confidence to 
some better antiquary to interpret what this corner was.* It is 
the spot where one would look for the offices of baser use —the 
middens, privies, and great drain from the kitchen. 

Under the present green sward, between the railings of Christ- 
church Place and the church, antiquaries may assume the founda- 
tions of these buildings lie, and may yet be investigated. It may 
be a parallel for the discovery of a fragment of the cloister of old 
St. Paul’s, which has led to the creation of a pretty garden in the 
heart of London, if we should some day uncover some of our 
cloisters to be an object of interest in the city garden, which I 
hope may be created in the yard of Christ Church Cathedral. 


PARIS NOTES. 


GAILLARD, a rich amateur, has announced his intention 

+ of founding a travelling scholarship for young architects 

desirous of visiting the architectural treasures of France. It will 

be awarded by open competition, and the jury will be chosen by 
a ballot of the competitors themselves. 


In the first stage of the Achille Leclére competition in archi- 
tecture, the authors of thirteen out of the twenty-seven sketches 
sent in have been admitted to take part in the final contest. The 
completed designs must be forwarded to the secretary of the 
Institute on or before February 29 next, and judgment will be 
announced on March 8. 


* Dr. Joyce, on being consulted, is unable to form an opinion as to 
the meaning of this name. 
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Another architectural competition, that for the Prix Godebceuf, 
one of the most important of the year, has been decided, the 
winner being M. G. Le Roy, a pupil of MM. Coquart & Géraldt. 
The subject given was a “funeral monument.” 


M. Lauson, sculptor and Grand Prix de Rome, has just pre- 
sented to the Académie des Beaux-Arts a plaster statue of the 
Comtesse de Caen, who was known, as the artist’s benefactress. 
Madame de Caen is represented seated in an arm-chair, holding 
her will in the right hand and a small statuette in the left. The 
work is to be placed in the museum founded by and named after 
the Countess. 


Several of the Paris papers announced erroneously that the 
famous Panthéon mosaic would be uncovered during the ewvazne 
(or anniversary week) of Sainte-Geneviéve, the patron saint of the 
edifice and of Paris. The artists to whom this beautiful work was 
entrusted asked eight years for its completion. Five years have 
scarcely elapsed since its commencement, and the mosaic itself 
may be said to be finished ; but the frame and other details remain 
to be done, and will require about two years for their completion. 
It is not expected, therefore, that the work can be given to public 
view before the year 1886. 


The old building known as the “Tour du Moulin” (Miller’s 
Tower), that stands in the Montmartre Cemetery, was lately 
threatened with destruction by the authorities of the cemetery, in 
order to utilise its site for burial purposes. On hearing of this 
intention, however, the Historical Monuments Commission came 
to its protection, with the result that the destroyer’s hand has 
been arrested, and this interesting relic of the seventeenth century 
will be preserved. According to archeologists, the tower belonged 
to a mill built by the Fréres de la Charité—a religious body that 
first established itself in Paris on the invitation of Marie de 
Medicis. 


Several important resolutions affecting the regulations of the 
National Triennial Salon have been arrived at by the superior 
Council of Fine Arts. At the first exhibition of this kind, held 
last autumn at the Palais de l’Industrie, in the case of works that 
had already been publicly exhibited, a written notice or description 
of the subject was all that was required for submission to 
the jury. In future all works sent in will have to be personally 
inspected by the jury, of which the Director of National 
Museums, the Conservators of the Louvre and the Luxembourg, 
the Director of Public Buildings, and all ex-directors of fine arts, 
will henceforth be ex-officio members. The number of works to be 
admitted has, moreover, been considerably reduced—the paintings 
from 800 to 600, the drawings and water-colours to 150 in all, and 
architectural designs to 40. It was proposed to the Council to 
decide that the exhibition should comprise a certain fixed number 
of entirely new works; and the discussion made it evident that 
the admission is likely to beencouraged. This seems hardly com- 
patible with the avowedly retrospective nature of the exhibition, 
and goes far to account for and justify the hostile attitude now 
being taken up by the Artists’ Society towards the Triennial Salon, 
particularly as the next one is fixed for May 1886, when it will 
directly clash with the annual Salon, which opens about the same 
time. 


Immense buildings are now in course of construction as an 
annexe to the Lycée Louis-le-Grand. They occupy a corner of the 
Luxembourg Gardens lying between the Rue d’Assas, the Avenue 
de Observatoire, and the Rue de PAbbé de lEpée, their total ground 
area being upwards of 10,000 square métres. Operations were 
commenced in March last, the masonry work is nearly finished, and 
the new college is expected to be ready for occupation by the end 
of the present year. 


A remarkable mosaic has just been discovered at Nimes. It 
is no less than 12 square métres in superficial area, and represents 
a Roman emperor seated on his throne with a nude female figure 
beside him ; in the foreground two servants are depicted leading, 
one a lion, the other a wild boar; behind the throne stands a 
soldier with the Roman helmet, and on one side a number of 
slaves are represented as arriving in a great state of hurry. This 
valuable relic of old Gaul has fortunately escaped without damage 
from the picks of the excavating workmen ; the design is perfectly 
clear and the colours almost as fresh as if recently executed. The 


local journals, with perhaps a little pardonable exaggeration, talk 
of the new find as worth a million francs, and competent judges 
declare it to be certainly the most beautiful mosaic of the epoch 
yet discovered, while it appears that the late owner of the house 
beneath which it was found received only 40,000 frs. from the munici- 
pality when his property was lately expropriated for improvement 
purposes. The mosaic is to be enclosed in a strong iron frame 
and placed in the temporary museum, pending its removal to the per- 
manent Art Galleries and Museum now being erected by the town. 


THE NEW LAW COURTS. 


[* is gratifying to find that there is at least one official who is 

willing to testify that the new Royal Courts of Justice have 
some good qualities. Mr. G. G. Kennedy in relating his own 
experience says :—There is one virtue in the courts which is of 
paramount importance to those whose duties, like mine, compel 
them to be in attendance from half-past 10 to 4, and that is ven- 
tilation. The air circulates freely, and in this respect the courts 
compare favourably with all other law courts in the kingdom which 
it is my fortune to know. Some, I know, complain of draughts ; 
but where, may I ask, is there not one person in a court of justice 
who makes this complaint whenever the air is freshly circulated ? 
The consequence is that, instead of feeling wearied and depressed 
at the end of the day, as one used to feel after a similar day’s work 
in the Westminster courts, one feels fresh and able to settle down 
to work in chambers without the struggle against that feeling of 
exhaustion and “court headache ” engendered in the old days. 
The acoustic properties of the present courts are not so good as 
they might be, but sitting in the third row of benches one can hear 
sufficiently well. The passages are rather dark ; but this is a matter 
surely of secondary importance. The courts may not be easy of 
access ; but their inaccessibility is not an unmixed evil, if it only 
places obstacles in the way of that army of unsavoury loafers who 
used to crowd into the courts at Westminster. I can only add 
that since the change to the New Law Courts I have felt a different 
person after my day’s work there, and that I am ever grateful to 
the eminent architect who designed them, and to others to whom 
I am indebted for the present improvement. 


BUILDING IN GLASGOW. 


ia is satisfactory to find that there are now better prospects for 

builders in Glasgow than has been the case. The Glasgow 
Herald says that the position of the building trades is a matter of 
current knowledge. On every hand structural operations can be 
seen in progress, and these are of such a nature that for some 
months to come there cannot be any diminution of the prosperity 
which set in early this year. Of new works there are notably the 
Municipal Buildings, just commenced; the restoration of the 
extensive properties recently destroyed by fire in Buchanan and 
St. Vincent Streets, the extensions at the City Fever Hospital, 
London Road ; the operations in connection with the City and 
District Railway, as well as many more private undertakings 
which have been arranged for in different quarters of the city. A 
good idea of the amount of building- work on hand—though 
sanctioned, the greater proportion remains to be executed—will be 
formed from the following statement, kindly and specially prepared 
by Mr. John Whyte, assistant master of works :— 


LInInGs GRANTED BY DEAN OF GUILD COURT, WITH VALUATIONS 
IN 1882 AND 1883. 


1882. 1883. 
Nature of Operations. pu 
Linings. Valuation. Linings.| Valuation. 
New dwelling-houses and 
shopetms ose se : 24 £97,050 25 £113,500 
Alterations on shops and 
dwelling-houses ; 35 13,671 41 17,855 
Warehouses, workshops, 
offices, stables, byres, 
and alterations on such 
premises : : : 144 290,830 |-157 193,276 
Churches, halls, schools, 
and other buildings for 
public purposes — with 
alterations in such ; 24 97,865 24 360, 369 
Totals ’ ’ 227 £499,416 | 247 £684,980 
Increase, 1883 — — 20 £185,564 


The masons—of whom there are about 1,800—now receive 7!d. 
per hour, which is $d. higher than last year’s rate. Bricklayers 
are paid 8d. and slaters 7d. per hour. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THERE is an interesting exhibition in Bond Street, in con- 
nection with the Art for Schools Association. ‘The committee 
have brought together several engravings, etchings, and auto- 
types from good pictures, and the object of the association in 
suggesting what kind of illustrations can be had without much 
cost is laudable, and deserves encouragement. ‘The largest 
and by far the cheapest example in the exhibition is the copy 
of the frieze by M. Dipier, which was published in Zze 
Architect, But we trust that the system of mounting it adopted 
by the Committee will not be followed by teachers. From 
‘ts length it was necessary that the frieze should be published 
-n sections, but the margins of the divisions do not require to 
be perpetuated ; there is no advantage in having the parts of a 
figure separated by a white space, and the arrangement would 
naturally be puzzling to a child. 


ONE of the most pleasing of the old Greek legends is that 
which relates the contest between a flower girl and a painter. 
The girl was to make garlands and the painter to copy them, 
but in the end the girl was victorious, for she combined flowers 
with a dexterity that the painter was unable to follow. The 
contest has been made the subject of a picture by Signor 
ScIFONI, which is engraved in CassELi’s Magazineof Art. But 
unfortunately the legend was unknown to the company’s 
writers, and the picture is interpreted in a characteristic fashion : 
_—“ PAUSIAS Is Interested, GLycrRA for once is embarrassed: it 
is the beginning not only of a masterpiece, but of an affair of 
the heart. Even now it is not impossible for painters to fall in 
love with their sitters. The present picture, with its inspired 
painter, its sweet and gracious model, its chorus of pretty 
duennas, may not be inaptly described as,” &c. Writing of 
this style may be captivating to milliners’ apprentices, but we 
should like to know what Signor Scrroni thinks of it, and of 
the competency of English /z¢éérateurs to degrade a picture. 


A SOMEWHAT similar discovery has been made by the art 
critic of the Standard, in his description of Mr. Lone’s picture 
Anno Domini. In this work (which the artist wished to call by 
the more appropriate title Ze Unknown God) there is a pro- 
cession of Egyptian priests and other dignitaries, and a figure of 
Isis is made one of the principal objects. There is never much 
difficulty in deciding that Isis was a goddess, not a god. But 
the Standard critic says, “It represents the chance encounter 
of two processions within sight of the Pyramids. One is the 
procession of Isis, with the god himself, his priests, his fair 
minstrels, &c.” When it is remembered that this sentence was 
examined by readers and sub-editors, and probably by the editor 
himself, it would appear that the S¢azdara’s scholarship is still 
as remarkable as when in a leading article AUGUSTINE of 
Canterbury was confounded with AucusTINE of Hippo. With 
such examples before them, and remembering other blunders, 
is it surprising that painters and sculptors do not welcome 
journalists to their studios? 


THE destruction of the Roman Catholic Church at Leam- 
ington by fire has been made the opportunity by the Rev. 
Canon LoncMAN to teach some important lessons to his 
brother clergymen. ‘The first is, that no organ tuner should be 
allowed to go to the organ without the knowledge of the rector 
of the church, and that an unprotected candle should not be 
used while working within the instrument. The second is, 
that churches should be provided with adequate means for 
extinguishing fires. Although at Leamington the office of the 
fire brigade was near the church, and notice was sent there at 
once, the men of the brigade were not ready, and the half- 
hour’s delay was the loss of the building. Lastly, it is recom- 
mended that the property should be insured at full value, which 
was not the case at Leamington. This advice is useful, although 
in some places it would be difficult to find enough men to use 
the apparatus for extinguishing, or enough water. But if organ 
tuners and the workmen who are employed for occasional jobs 
were properly overlooked, there would be little danger of fires 
in churches. In those cases there is no supervision. 


THE restoration of the west front of Lichfield Cathedral is 
now almost completed, as far as the structural portion of the 
work is concerned, and seventy-three of the one hundred and 
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twelve niches already contain figures, most of them given by 
individual donors during the progress of the restoration since’ 
1877. Of the remaining thirty-nine niches, some are occupied 
for the present with the old Roman cement figures of kings of 
the Norman dynasty. There still remain, however, some 
twenty-five vacant niches to be filled. Of the figures specially 
wanting to complete the western facade proper, there are four 
of the minor prophets, two of the archangels, and two of the 
Apostles. The Dean is desirous to obtain donors for these 
while the scaffolding is still standing, the contractor, Mr. 
THompson, having kindly allowed it to remain for a while in 
the hope that more figures may be promised. The cost of a 
figure varies from 26/. to 45/. 


During the ensuing session the following papers will be « 
read at the ordinary meetings of the Society of Arts :—“ Electric 
Launches,” by A. RECKENZAUN ; “Science Teaching in Ele- 
mentary Schools,” by W1LL1AM LANT CARPENTER, B.A., B.Sc. ; 
“‘ Coal Gas as a Labour-saving Agent in Mechanical Trades,” 
by THomas Fietcuer, F.C.S.; “Sanitary Progress,” by B. 
W. RicHarpson, M.D., F.R.S.; “The Progress of Electric 
Lighting,” by W. H. Preecs, F.R.S.; “ Forest Administration 
in India,” by Dr. Branpis, F.R.S.; “‘ Reclamation of Land on 
the North-Western Coast of England,” by Hypr CLARKE; 
“Water Regulation in England,” by General RUNDALL ; 
“Telpherage,” by Professor FLEEMING JENKIN, F.R.S. ; 
““New Process of Permanent Mural Painting” (invented by 
ApvoLtpH Keim, of Munich), by Rev. J. A. RrvIncToN ; 
“Slate Quarrying,’ by W. A. DARBISHIRE. Courses of Cantor 
lectures will be given on “ Recent Improvements in Photo-Me- 
chanical Printing Methods,” by Tuomas Boras, F.C.S.; “ The 
Building of London Houses,” by Ropert W. Enis, F.S.A. 


A new arrangement is to be made in regard to the frescoes 
in the Manchester Town Hall. Originally it was agreed that, 
out of the eighteen frescoes, nine were to be painted by Mr. 
Forp Mapox Brown, and nine by Mr. F. J. SuH1ELps, the 
price for each panel being 2757, Two or three years ago Mr. 
SHIELDS informed the Town Hall Committee that he was 
unable, on account of the condition of his nervous system, to 
undertake the commission. It was resolved on Wednesday to 
entrust the remainder of the frescoes to Mr. Mapox Brown. 
The Council have also shown liberality in their dealings with 
the artist. Mr. Mapox Brown found that he was impeded in 
his work by the number of visitors to the Town Hall, and he 
applied for an increase of the price, which was absurdly 
low. An extra sum of too/. will be paid for each fresco that 
has been completed, and the price for the remainder will 
be also 3754 each. Considering the labour expended by Mr. 
Mavox Brown on those works, it is astonishing how he can be 
sufficiently remunerated with even 3752. 


A portrait of the late Mr. J. H. CHAMBERLAIN has been 
offered to the Birmingham Art Gallery by Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN. 
It is stipulated that the following words are to be placed 
beneath the portrait :—‘“‘In loving memory of JoHN HENRY 
CHAMBERLAIN, a portrait of him is given- by his wife and 
children to the Art Gallery of Birmingham, in the year 1884.” 
But as it would not be a good precedent to set up, the Gallery 
Committee will hardly be able to accept the gift unless the 
inscription is withdrawn. The portrait is by Mr. RopEn. 


The late Mr. Hottoway had a great deal of the despot 
about him, although he considered it was only remarkable 
decision of character. At the time when he was arranging the 
competition for his colleges, the writer happened to speak to 
him about the nature of the report that the consulting architect 
was to prepare, whereupon Mr. HoLLoway—in novelist’s 
language—drew himself up to his full height, and said, ‘‘I look 
upon myself as the Emperor of Germany! I receive reports 
and advice, but it rests with me whether they are to be acted 
on, and I shall select the design which best pleases me.” He 
did not, however, announce his determination, and under the 
circumstances a consulting architect appeared to be useless. 
Mr. Hotioway wished to have a grand Gothic edifice, but 
his adviser was selected on the ground that he was not distin- 
guished asa Goth. “In the present state of architecture,” 
said Mr. Hottoway (and the words indicated his shrewdness), 
“it would be impossible to find a Gothic architect who would 
be impartial. Every man has his pet style, and he dislikes all 
others.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE DEPARTURE OF BALDWIN AND THE CRUSADERS. 


Shans event which has been depicted by M. Gurrens on 
the wall of the Hotel de Ville at Courtrai, was of some 
importance in the history of Flanders. For Count BaLpwin 
it was the first scene in a tragedy in which he was destined to 
be the principal actor. The time selected is the year 1202. 
A little more than a century had elapsed since the warriors of 
Western Europe had departed to take part in the first struggle 
for the possession of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. The 
city had been conquered, and the kingdom of Jerusalem 
established, with Goprrey of Bouillon as king. In fifty years 
the Christian power in Palestine was weakened, Jerusalem 
was threatened by the Mahommedans, and it was necessary to 
preach a second Crusade. ‘There was unparalleled enthusiasm. 
All ranks were attracted, but the enterprise was a failure, and 
it is calculated that two hundred thousand people perished in 
Natolia, with as little apparent advantage to the cause as if 
they were so many flies. Jerusalem fell into the hands of 
SaLaDIN. It is difficult for us in the nineteenth century to 
realise the consternation which the news excited in Europe. 
In the St. Edmundsbury Chronicle it is related that “at 
the retaking of Jerusalem by the Pagans, Abbot Samson put 
on a cilice, or hair shirt, and wore under garments of 
haircloth ever after ; he abstained also from flesh meats thence- 
forth to the end of his life.” The Abbot was but following 
the general practice of making pain a reminder of what 
Christendom had undergone. Mr. CaRLyLe sees in all this 
mortification something that is very noble; and from the 
depths of his pessimism he admires the earnest reality of it as 
marking an age when “ glimpses of bright creatures flash in 
the common sunlight, angels yet hover doing Gop’s messages 
among men ; wonder, miracle encompass the man ; he lives 
in an element of miracle, Heaven’s splendour over his head.” 
-There was at once a third Crusade, and, after three years’ 
fighting, a treaty of peace for a short term was concluded with 
SALADIN, who was allowed to retain Jerusalem. By his death, 
which dissolved the unity of the empire, it was supposed that all 
obstacles to the recovery of the city were removed. A large 
army of Germans was dispatched ; but from want of loyalty 
in the commanders nothing was done. The accession of 
InNocENT III. to the papal throne in 1198 gave new life to 
the enterprise. FoULQUES DE NEUILLY, following the example 
of PETER the Hermit and Bernarp of Clairvaux, urged upon 
men the duty of reconquering Jerusalem, and he was seconded 
by the eloquence of Martin Letz and Herpouin. The 
great kings did not engage in the movement, for their states 
had suffered much from the former efforts, and the new 
Crusade was undertaken mainly by petty princes. In this way 
BALDWIN of Flanders became acrusader. He had at an earlier 
date shown his courage by taking the part of RicHarD Ca@uR 
DE Lion in the quarrel with Puitie Aucusrus. An immense 
force was organised by him in his own country, and was joined 
to those of his brother-in-law, THEoBALD IV. of Champagne, 
Louis of Chartres and Blois, Boniracr of Monferat, and other 
princes. Batpwin, who was born in 1171, succeeded to his 
mother’s possessions in Flanders in 1193. His wife was the 
daughter of the King of France, who wished to accompany 
him to the East. On joining the crusaders in 1202, BALDWIN 
appointed one of his brothers to be regent. He never saw 
Flanders again. It is not surprising that Mr. Gurrens 
represents the Count with the sad expression of a man who is 
taking a last look of his country. 

The great loss which attended a land journey was known, 
and it was resolved to try the experiment of travelling by sea ; 
but for this purpose transports were necessary, and the 
Venetians and Genoese could alone supply them. Hitherto 
the Venetians had taken no part in the Crusades, and as 
traders they had an interest in the existence of the Mahom- 
medans in the East. A deputation from the commanders was 
therefore sent to the Senate for the purpose of obtaining 
vessels to carry the troops. A bargain was struck. Galleys 
and men were supplied, and the old doge DANDOLO agreed to 
accompany the crusaders. One of the conditions was that the 
army should be first employed in conquering the town of Zara, 
in Dalmatia, which had revolted from the Venetians. It 
was easily overcome, and the strange spectacle was presented 
of crusaders staining their swords with the blood of their 
fellow Catholics. The champions of the Church were forth- 
with excommunicated by the Pope. But a more important 


prize was coveted by the Venetians, and the Soldiers of the 
Cross were next directed, and it may be not unwillingly, to 
Constantinople, which was then the capital of a Christian 
Empire, and renowned for its riches. There they were also 
successful. Neither age nor sex nor religious profession was 
spared. The wealth that was seized was enormous, and 
Gipson calculates that the share secured by the French 
pilgrims was ‘equal to seven times the annual revenue of the 
kingdom of England.” ‘The city possessed many masterpieces 
of ancient Greek sculpture ; those in marble were destroyed, 
and the works in bronze were melted for the sake of the 
metal. 

The rapacity of the rulers increased as time went on, and 
the next stage in the history of the Crusade was the election of 
Count BALDwin as Emperor of Constantinople. The scene 
which followed is described by Mitis. The barons and 
knights, agreeably to the Byzantine custom, elevated the 
Emperor on a buckler, and bore him into the church of 
St. Sophia. When the pomp of magnificence and dignity was 
prepared, the coronation took place. The papal legate threw 
the imperial purple over BaLpwIn ; the soldiers joined with 
the clergy in crying aloud, ‘‘He is worthy of reigning,” and 
the splendour of conquest was mocked by the Grecian cere- 
mony of presenting to the new sovereign a tuft of lighted 
wool, and a small vase filled with bones and dust, as emblems 
of the perishableness of grandeur and the brevity of life. 
BALDWIN was granted one-fourth of the provinces; of the 
remainder a great part was seized by Venice, and the leaders 
of the expedition were rewarded in proportion to their import- 
ance. But the new rulers were unable to gain the affection 
of their subjects. ‘They bestowed offices on their countrymen, 
and the hatred of the Greeks was excited by jealousy as well 
as by theology. On an invasion by Bulgarians the Emperor 
BALDWIN was captured in 1206. The result had best be 
described in the words of GiBBon :— 


The manner of his death is variously related by ignorance and 
credulity. The lovers cf a tragic legend will be pleased to hear 
that his hands and feet were severed from his body, that his 
bleeding trunk was cast among the carcasses of dogs and horses, 
and that he breathed three days before he was devoured by the birds 
of prey. About twenty years afterwards, in a wood of the 
Netherlands, a hermit announced himself as the true Baldwin, the 
Emperor of Constantinople, and lawful sovereign of Flanders. 
He related the wonders of his escape, his adventures, and his 
penance, among a people prone to believe and to rebel, and in the 
first transport Flanders acknowledged her long-lost sovereign. A 
short examination before the French court detected the impostor, 
who was punished with an ignominious death ; but the Flemings 
still adhered to the pleasing error, and the Countess Jane is 
accused by the greatest historian of sacrificing to her ambition the 
life of an unfortunate father. 


After a year’s mourning, BaLtpwin was succeeded in the 
emperorship by his brother Henry, who reigned until 1216. 
With him the male line of the Counts of Flanders came to 
an end. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICES, PALL MALL. 


E give an illustration this week of the Pall Mall front 
of the Royal Exchange Assurance Offices, now in the 
course of erection from the designs of Mr. GEoRGE AITCHISON, 
A.R.A. The frontage is narrow—not much more than 22 feet. 
On one side is the imposing mass of the Junior Carlton; on 
the other some common brick houses. A tall fanciful gable 
detaches the building from the club-house. The front is nearly 
all window, and the piers are enriched with engaged colonettes 
on three storeys, while the ground floor and attics have caryatides, 
These are to be modelled by Mr. J. E. Borum, R.A. The 
uniformity is relieved by two projecting balconies on the 
second floor, and by a small central porch on the ground floor. 
The front is of red Mansfield stone, but a little variation in 
colour will be got by means of granite, colour, and gilding. 


The Board of Trade have informed the promoters of the South 
Eastern and Channel Tunnel Railways Bill, and those of the 
Channel Tunnel Railway Bill, that if the Bills which have been de- 
posited are persevered with it will be the duty of the Government 
to oppose them in Parliament. The promoters will not, it is said, 
abandon their Bills. 

An Early Work by Turner has been purchased in Sheffield for 
the small sum of 5s. The picture has been examined by Mr. 
Ruskin and is considered by him to be a genuine example. 
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OFFICIAL NOTES ON FOREIGN TRADE. 


HERE is a very considerable amount of house building going 
Ab on in Constantinople, which may be accounted for in this 
way. The prices of all kinds of materials are exceedingly low, 
labour is plentiful and cheap, and the value of ground has gone 
down to less than one-half what it was five or six years ago. 
Under this combination of favourable circumstances there are few 
investments which have more attractions for the man of moderate 
capital. Two classes of houses give good returns ; those which 
contain from eight to ten rooms, and which can be let for from 
8o/. to roo, per annum, and large houses constructed in “ flats,” 
which are eagerly sought after by people of moderate means. The 
rent of these flats varies from 50/. to 100/. each according to 
situation and accommodation. First-class houses are no longer 
constructed, being considered bad property. Those which, ten 
years ago, brought in a rent of 300/. and upwards, can now be had 
for less than one-half. The rents still paid for shops in good 
positions is, however, something extraordinary, considering the 
general depression in trade. 


— 


“One of the defects of Constantinople has been the insufficient 
quantity of water. The population, which is calculated at 1,100,000, 
has been supplied from the “ bends,” or artificial reservoirs of 
Belgrade, which yield 1,320,000 gallons daily in winter, and in 
summer 770,300 gallons. This quantity is only equal to 1°32 
gallons per head, and in the suburbs the daily supply is not quite 
a gallon per head. In summer the price is 3'2d. and even 4d. per 
measure of 61 gallons, and in the season water never sells at less 
than 16d. per cubic foot. This state of things will soon be altered 
for the better. A company has been formed, under the title of 
“La Compagnie des Eaux de Constantinople,” by a group of 
twenty-one European banking and financial establishments for the 
purpose of supplying the city and its suburbs with water from Lake 
Dercos, and the numerous springs and streams which feed it. The 
yield will be between 55 and 6 millions of gallons. The nominal 
capital is 800,000/,, divided into 40,000 shares, but no public 
emission of shares will take place until after the completion of the 
works. The daily supply will be increased so as to allow of about 
7 gallons daily per head, and by the terms of the concession the 
price is fixed at 92 centimes the cubic métre, or about 25 gallons 
for 1d. 


Trade in Erzeroum is in the lowest condition that has been 
known for years. All merchants agree in declaring that there are 
no purchasers of any kind of goods except the barest necessaries 
of life. After the war with Russia there was a certain amount of 
money in the city owing to the extravagant prices which the army 
of occupation paid for everything. But this spoil has gradually dis- 
appeared, and there is no method of replenishment of empty purses, 
commerce being at a complete standstill. Land is worth only a 
quarter of its value before the war, chiefly owing to the fact that 
the Mussulmans, who are the principal purchasers of land, suffered 
such heavy losses in the provinces that were occupied by Russia. 
They feel that there is no security of tenure in a frontier vilayet. 
Houses also in Erzeroum fetch half their real value, and sometimes 
even less. A house which cost 1,100/. about seven years ago was 
sold lately by auction, and, though in perfect repair, was knocked 
down for the sum of 4507. Buildings for military government and 
provincial purposes have been carried out to a great extent; also 
clinics, schools, and private buildings, although no longer so easy 
of sale or to let, are still being carried out, and the town has quite 
a different aspect than it formerly had. The small low houses 
have disappeared, and large buildings of four or five storeys have 
been erected. 


In Konigsberg the wood trade has made considerable progress, 
and promises to become much more important than formerly, 
although the port cannot compare with Memel and Dantzig in 
this branch at present. The shipments are retarded by the shal- 
lowness of the channel. Sales of wood goods in the town were 
difficult, on account of the depreciation in the value of houses and 
want of money among many. builders. The newly-introduced 
timber import duties, the differential duty between rough-hewn 
wood and sawn wood goods, and the contemplated further increase 
of import duty and delay at the borders thereby occasioned, and 
the waste of time and hindrance in measuring, are pressing hard 
on the wood trade. The trade in cement has been very large of 
late, about 50,000 barrels a year are imported, chiefly of German 
make. Portland cement realises 8 marks per barrel of 180 kilos. 
A great deal went to Russia, where it is required in building the 
numerous fortresses at Goniads, Kowno, Warsaw, &c. 


From St. Vincent it is reported that the municipal authorities 
have laid the foundations of a new municipal hospital, the building in 
use at the present time being quite inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the town and shipping. However, the work progresses 
but slowly, and will in all probability not be completed for some 
time to come. The same body havealso erected a new parochial 


school-house for girls, together with a residence for the mistress. 
The paving of the principal streets having been completed, that 
branch of the public works has been suspended for the present, 
but a large number of back streets still remain unpaved. No steps 
have as yet been taken with regard to conducting water into the 
town from the springs at Madeira, although competent engineers 
have declared in favour of the project. St. Vincent, therefore, 
remains dependent on St. Antonio for its water supply. 


The manufacture of Portland cement has increased largely in 
the Boulogne district. The manufacture of iron gas and water 
pipes in Marquise, which was a few years ago one of the great 
industries of the neighbourhood, is on a much smaller scale than 
formerly. As soon as the iron ore of the district was exhausted 
it was found that the manufacture could no longer be carried on 
so successfully with imported iron and imported coal. The new 
company, however, still continues to work on a reduced scale, with 
the aid of importation of pig-iron from the north of England and 
iron ore from Spain. 


The principal towns in Belgium will be shortly placed in com- 
munication with each other by means of the telephone; an advan- 
tage the benefit of which, to business men and to the public 
generally, cannot easily be over-estimated. A temporary experi- 
ment, by arrangements extending over a period of five days, was 
made lately between Antwerp and Brussels, the result of which is 
described as having been highly satisfactory. The subscribers 
were able to communicate with one another with perfect ease, and 
a voice of average strength could be distinctly heard at each ex- 
tremity without any unusual effort being required on the part of 
the speaker. Communications have also been exchanged between 
Brussels, Antwerp, and London by wire and cable, and it is said 
that arrangements will be speedily entered into with Holland, by 
means of which a close system of telephonic intercommunication 
will be established between the two countries. The system adopted 
in Belgium is that introduced by M. Van Rysselberghe, Director 
of the Meteorological Department of the Brussels Observatory. 


Manufacture in Servia is in its infancy. The Servian Govern- 
ment are doing all in their power, however, to promote and en- 
courage it, and offer monopolies and exemptions from duty to 
foreigners who may desire to try investment of their capital in it. 
Among Servian textile manufactures are the Pirot carpets, which 
are woven with wool to any design, of any size, and in any variety 
of colours. The crimson colour usually predominates, and the 
carpets are woven SO as to present exactly the same appearance 
on both sides. Though not thick they are exceedingly durable, 
and for that reason are to be seen on the floors, beds, and divans 
of all Servian houses of the better class. They cost at Pirot about 
Ios. per square yard. Besides the carpets of Pirot there are those 
of other places in Servia of a commoner and cheaper quality, but 
also very durable. For halls and corridors, goats’ hair carpet is 
used about two feet wide, costing 2s. 6d. per metre, and exceedingly 
durable. These are woven in the natural colour of the goats of 
the country, grey predominating. 


PUBLIC STATUES IN LONDON. 


A article on “The Statues and Monuments of London ” is 

contributed by the First Commissioner of Works to the 
Nineteenth Century for January. Inita classification is given of 
all the memorial statues in London, whether in public places, in 
Westminster Abbey or in St. Paul's. Concerning the omissions 
among “open air statues,” Mr. Shaw Lefevre writes :— 

It will be seen, then, that the total number of statues is about 
fifty, of which eighteen are of royal personages, and of the re- 
mainder all have been erected within the present century, and by 
far the larger proportion in the last twenty years. There are no 
statues of the greatest of English warriors, of Edward the Third, 
or Henry the Fifth, or Blake, or Marlborough. There is none of 
Cromwell. Chatham is equally without tribute of this kind. Milton, 
in spite of his associations with London, has no recognition except 
that of a bust in the Abbey. To Dr. Johnson a statue has been 
erected at Lichfield, the place of his birth, but none in London, 
where nearly the whole of his life was passed and where he died. 
The statues by Foley of two celebrated Irishmen, Burke and Gold- 
smith, erected in front of Trinity College, Dublin, are among the 
very best works of art of modern times, but in London, where their 
lives were spent, there are no statues of them in the open air. It 
was at least to be expected that the Benchers of the Temple Inns 
would have done something in honour of one who was so long 
connected with the Temple, and who was buried in their church. 
A statue of Charles Dickens in some one of the many parts 
of London identified with his works would. be appropriate. Com- 
pared with these it may well be doubted whether many of those to 
whom statues have been erected in the last twenty years are worthy 
of the honour. It is a question whether any statue should be 
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erected until ten years or more have elapsed since the death of the 
subject. This would avoid many which are decided upon in the 
excitement of grief and regret immediately after death. What is 
still more to be deprecated is the erection of a statue during the 
life of its subject, except perhaps in the case of the most eminent. 

In any case it is not desirable that statues should be multiplied 
unduly. In the view of many people, London, by reason of its 
climate, is unsuitable for statues in the open air, at least without 
canopies. It may be replied to this that the suitableness of a statue 
depends wholly upon the work itself. Really gcod works of art 
like the best of those which have been named are certainly not out 
of place even in London ; they rise superior to the conditions of 
the atmosphere and to their environment.’ A bad statue, however, 
is intolerable ; there is no escape from it ; it adds to the gloom of 
its neighbourhood, it intensifies all other bad conditions, and is a 
public misfortune, A statue once erected in a public place can be 
removed only under most exceptional circumstances. Too great 
care, then, cannot be taken by the authorities in consenting to the 
erection of a statue. There is nothing of which it is more difficult 
to judge the effect in advance. The small model of a statue may 
please, the full-sized cast in the studio may look well, but when the 
final result in bronze or marble is put on its pedestal in the place 
of destination, the result may be eminently unsatisfactory, and per- 
haps to none ‘more so than to the artist himself. It may be a 
question whether, before giving final permission for the erection of 
a statue, it ought not to he required that a model in plaster, coloured 
to represent bronze, should be placed on the intended site, and 
whether a committee of taste should not be the final arbiters in a 
matter so delicate and difficult. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre next describes the statues in Westminster 
Abbey, and advocates the removal ofsomeofthem. This leadstoa 
consideration of the project of erecting a monumental chapel :—The 
fact is, that the available space in the Abbey is too small for what 
already exists there ; and it is certain that in the future, monu- 
ments must either be reduced to the smallest busts, to be stuck up 
wherever a vacant corner can be found, and irrespective of their 
surroundings, as is now too often the case, or the demand for this 
national recognition must be refused altogether. 

On the other hand, it would be a most serious misfortune that a 
break should be made in the continuity of this splendid roll of 
monuments to the great and illustrious men of the Empire, or in 
the gallery of monumental sculpture, in which so far all that are 
eminent in that line of art have hitherto been represented. The 
subject is one which has long occupied the attention of those most 
interested in the Abbey. It was one in which Dean Stanley felt 
the deepest concern. He felt, as all have done who are cognisant 
of the facts, and who appreciate the Abbey in its various functions, 
that an effort must be made to extend its limits and to give greater 
space for monuments, if not for burials in the future. Of the 
burials in the Abbey much might here be said. If it be advisable 
to continue them at all at Westminster, it is certainly most desir- 
able that they should no longer be carried out within the Abbey 
proper, and that another and more fitting place should be found 
for them. 

It is in this view that a proposal made by Sir Gilbert Scott found 
favour. I have already alluded to it in aformer article on “ London 
Improvements” inthis Review. The proposal of Scott was to build 
a cloister, or rather a monumental chapel, to the north-east of the 
Abbey, along the line of the houses in Old Palace Yard and Abing- 
don Street, and communicating by a covered passage passing under 
the buttresses of the Chapter-house. The proposal would involve 
the demolition of all the houses in Old Palace Yard and in Abingdon 
Street as far as Great College Street, and the purchase of this 
property would cost about 200,000/., a very large sum to expend in 
demolition. 

For my own part I think that Scott’s plan is open to some 
objection ; the frontage of the chapel or cloister which he proposes 
would extend eastward beyond the extreme end of the Chapel of 
Henry the Seventh, and the interesting old Jewel Tower, at the 
back of Old Palace Yard would again be hidden behind it. I in- 
cline to think that any addition to the Abbey in this quarter should 
not extend beyond the east end of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. 
This would bring it into a line with the Jewel Tower. A monu- 
mental chapel might be constructed in conformity with this view 
on the site of the houses on the east side of the Little Cloisters, 
and united tothe Abbey in the manner proposed by Scott. This 
would involve the demolition of the houses in Old Palace Yard 
only, at a cost of about 80,000/. : 

Supposing the chapel to cost about 50,000/. the total sum re- 
quired would be 130,000/. Of this the main portion, it seems to 
me, should be subscribed by the public, if some wealthy benefactor 
could not be found to undertake it ; and upon this condition, and 
speaking unofficially, I cannot but think there would be a strong 
claim for assistance to so great a cause, national, metropolitan, and 
ecclesiastical, upon the three bodies who represent these interests, 
Parliament, the Metropolitan Board, or whatever body may repre- 
sent the whole metropolis, and the Ecclesiastical Commission, in 
which body the estates of the Chapter of Westminster, now pro- 
ducing an immense revenue, are vested. It is then in a joint 
operation between the public, in its capacity of subscribers to a 
great and necessary and beautiful work, and the three bodies I have 


named, that the ultimate solution of this difficulty may be looked 
for. 

Lastly, it is to be observed that such a plan, involving as it would 
the clearing away of the houses in Old Palace Yard and Poets’ 
Corner, would be one of the most splendid improvements that could 
be carried out in this part of London. It would open out the south 
side of the Abbey, and disclose to view the beautiful Chapter-house, 
now almost completely hidden. It isnot many years since thenorth 
front of the Abbey, or a great part of it, was similarly hidden from 
view ; old prints show that there was a row of buildings on either 
side of St. Margaret’s Church, opposite to the old Law Courts, from 
Bridge Street to the Abbey. In fact the greater part of Parliament 
Square was covered with houses. These have all been demolished, 
and the Square has been completely cleared within the last thirty 
years. ‘The Abbey now stands out in all its beauty on this side. 
The removal of the old Law Courts, and the opening to view of 
Westminster Hall effected during the past year, has been another 
improvement of the same kind. 

It is not too much to say that the panorama of buildings now 
seen from a point at the end of Great George Street, near to the 
statue of Peel, is one of the finest in Europe. On the extreme 
right stand the Towers of the Abbey, then the whole range of its 
nave, transept, and Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, against which 
St. Margaret’s Church stands, not without advantage in breaking 
this long line, in supplying another tower, and in giving the means 
of appreciating the size of the Abbey. The Victoria Tower is then 
seen in full, down to its base, which was formerly scarcely visible 
from any point; then comes Westminster Hall, with its ancient 
buttresses, the contrast of whose simplicity and grandeur with the 
ornate frontage of the new palace, and with Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, is very striking, and not ungrateful to the eye. The picture 
ends on the extreme left with the graceful Clock Tower. What 
can be more beautiful or more full of interest than this range of 
buildings ! 

Parliament Square will be further improved when the street 
leading to it is widened uniformly with Whitehall, as is now pro- 
posed, and when a handsome block of buildings is erected along 
the new line with a frontage to the Square. 

Little will then remain to be done in this quarter, except to 
open out the view of the Abbey on its south side. The proposed 
monumental chapel, the Chapter-house, and the Abbey will then 
stand opposite to Barry’s beautiful front of the House of Lords 
and the Victoria Tower, and the “ place” on this side of the Abbey 
will be not less striking than that on the other side. 

When the wealthy people of London rise to a conception of 
the dignity and beauty of the great city in which they live, and 
from whence many of them derive their great incomes, and of their 
duties as citizens, so far better understood and acted upon in other 
great cities, it is certain that this improvement will be one of the 
first which will be accomplished. The Abbey, with its wealth of 
monuments, the Hall, and the Parliament House of Westminster 
will then form a group worthy of this, the peccpdados of the 
British Empire. 


THE PROPOSED RAILWAY UNDER THE PARKS. 


HE following circular, issued at the instance of Mr. R. W. 

Perks, solicitor to the Metropolitan Railway Company, has 

been forwarded to all the trades and friendly societies, and has 

been put down for discussion by the executive councils at the 
principal working men’s clubs during the coming week ;— 

I beg respectfully to call the attention of your society to a 
proposed extension of the Metropolitan Railway from Edgware 
Road and Paddington to Westminster, and to express a hope that 
the members of your society will support a project which is calcu- 
lated so largely to increase the travelling facilities of the working 
classes of London. I should not venture to adopt the somewhat 
unusual course of directly appealing on behalf of the company I 
represent to the leaders of the trades societies of the metropolis 
were not a vigorous effort being now made in certain quarters 
completely to mislead the public as to the character of the proposed 
railway, as to the conditions under which it is to be made, and as 
to the feeling of the working classes of the metropolis with respect 
to it. During the last twenty years the Metropolitan Railway 
Company (irrespective of the District Railway Company) have 
conveyed over their lines upwards of 900,000,000 passengers, and 
are now Carrying 72,000,000 every year, of whom nearly 80 per 
cent. are third-class passengers. The average price per passenger 
of all classes together is under 13¢. per journey. The proposed 
Extension Railway will be three miles long. Commencing at 
Paddington, it will pass under the Edgware Road to the Marble 
Arch, Hyde Park, where there will be a station. Thence the 
railway passes at a very considerable depth below the surface—of 
course in tunnel—to Albert Gate, Knightsbridge, where there 
will be another station. The line then passes, still under tunnel, 
under a portion of the Knightsbridge Road, and-thence beneath 
Hyde Park Corner, underneath the Green Park and St. James’s 
Park, to Westminster. It would be impossible to select any other 
route for the construction of a direct north and south route through 
the western half of the metropolis which would during construction 
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cause less inconvenience to the public, less interruption of traffic, 
and less destruction of property. The more economically a railway 
can be made, the greater are the advantages to the travellers using 
it in lower fares and better accommodation. The conditions under 
which the railway will be permitted to be made beneath the parks 
have been very carefully framed by the Government. Ventilators or 
openings in the parks are prohibited. The railway is to be made 
at such a depth as to prevent vibration. Care has been taken to 
avoid the trees. The railways are to be made in winter months. 
In Westminster the company have, in connection with their 
terminal station, to carry out public improvements which, if under- 
taken by the Metropolitan Board of Works, would alone cost the 
ratepayers of London at least 200,000/, They propose to widen 
Parliament Street to a line with the Foreign Office, to widen and 
improve Charles Street, make a new and wider street in place of 
King Street, and construct a new one parallel with Great George 
Street. The company propose to expend upwards of one million 
sterling, the greater portion of which will be expended in works 
and wages. Thenew buildings which will subsequently be erected 
upon the lands at Westminster will probably involve an additional 
expenditure of upwards of 600,000/. for work and material. In 
view of the above facts, the working classes of London will, it is 
hoped, support this important metropolitan improvement, and 
secure for the people new, rapid, and cheap means of locomotion. 


THE TIMBER OF LEBANON. 


WO inscriptions have been lately found on Lebanon by M. 
Pognon, Assistant-Consul of the French Republic at Beyrout, 
of which M. Clermont-Ganneau gives an interpretation. They are 
engraved on the rock in one of the wildest valleys, and measure 
about 53 métres in breadth by 2 8-roths in height. Each one is 
accompanied by a basso-relievo. That of the first inscription 
represents a personage with the Assyrian tiara as head-dress, 
turned towards the left, and seizing an animal standing erect on 
its hind legs, possibly a lion. Behind this personage there must 
have been the image of a divinity; it has completely disappeared, 
but one can still read underneath :— To the goddess. . . Who 
exalts. . . Who inhabits the temple of Goula, the temple. . .” 

The basso-relievo of the second inscription represents a man 
in adoration before a tree, with a rather curiously-shaped pointed 
cap on his head, somewhat similar to the mitre, closed at the top, 
which is worn nowadays by bishops. 

The two inscriptions each contain a different text. They com- 
mence by the titles of Nebuchadnezzar :—“ Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon, the Illustrious Pastor, the servant of Merodak, 
the great Lord, his Creator, and of Nebo, his illustrious son, whom 
his Royalty loves.” 

The two inscriptions do not comprise any historical passage. 
The king merely gives an account of the buildings he is having 
constructed in Babylon. 

M. Pognon is of opinion that these texts mark the site of a 
timber-yard, where trees were cut to be sent to Babylon. The 
name of Lebanon is repeated several times in mutilated sentences, 
where it is a question as to the wood employed in Nebuchadnez- 
zars buildings. 

M. Clermont-Ganneau considers the supposition to be very 
probable. In the first place, we are aware, from the other inscrip- 
tions of Nebuchadnezzar which have reached us, that the great 
King of Babylon employed a considerable quantity of wood for his 
sumptuous building of temples and palaces. In one of these in- 
scriptions, preserved in the British Museum, he even says expressly 
“that he has employed for the woodwork {of the Chamber of 
Oracles the largest of the trees which he has had conveyed from 
Mount Lebanon.” At all times, moreover, Lebanon appears to us 
as an inexhaustible source of building timber. Everyone remem- 
bers the timber—cedar and fir—cut in Lebanon and sent by 
Hiram, King of Tyre, to David and to Solomon for the construc- 
tion of the Temple and the Royal Palace at Jerusalem. 

The prophets show us, on different occasions, the forests of fir 
trees covering the slopes of this celebrated mountain as the “ Glory 
(Kabod) of Lebanon.” It is from Lebanon that the Pheenicians, 
and after them the conquerors of Syria, obtained the materials for 
their naval constructions. Lebanon, which had in this respect 
furnished precious resources to Alexander and his successors, 
played the same part until the Roman epoch. All that part of 
High Lebanon comprised between Sannin and the Pass of the 
Cedars, in the middle region of Toula, as far as Semar Jebeil, is 
still covered with hundreds of Latin inscriptions, engraved on the 
rock, and reserving for the State, as M. Renan has shown per- 
fectly, in the name of the Emperor Hadrian, the four species of 
trees necessary, according to Vegetius, for the requirements of the 
Imperial fleets—the pine, the larch, the fir, and the cedar (Jmfera- 
tor Hadtianus Augustus: arborum genera iv. ; cetera privaia). 

It is curious to compare this epigraphic document with a verse 
of Isaiah (lx. 13), which appears to offer a striking similarity to it 
—“The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the derosch, the 
tidhar, and the teashour together, to beautify the place of my 
sanctuary.” The Jderosch, the tidhar, and the ¢eashour (the 


improbable box of the Authorised Version) seem designated as 
four resinous species, upon the botanical identity of which there is 
a difference of opinion. Add to these three trees the cedar com- 
prised in the parallelism, under the usual metaphor of the glory of 
Lebanon, and we obtain the very four species which are men- 
tioned in the inscriptions {of Hadrian and correspond with those 
enumerated by Vegetius. 

It may not be impossible that the two inscriptions of Nebu- 
chadnezzar may be referred, at an interval of several centuries, to 
a similar order of ideas, and concern in all or part the preservative 
measures taken by the king for the forests, whose working was the 
privilege of the Crown. Nebuchadnezzar is not, moreover, the 
first foreign conqueror who has utilised the riches of Lebanon. 
On the basso-relievos of the bronze gates of Ballawat, one sees 
the Assyrian soldiers of Shalmanazar II. carrying down beams of 
cedar wood from Lebanon. We know, from other sources, that 
this king, after having received the tribute of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Gebal, had his statue erected in Lebanon, where he had been to 
get cedar wood on the mountain of Bahli-Rashi. It is perhaps 
also in the neighbourhood of Hermel, and not, as was thought, at 
the mouth of the Dog River, that it would be advisable to seek the 
monument of Shalmanazar II. executed on this occasion. 

One might easily multiply these comparisons borrowed from 
the Assyrian documents, such as the inscription of Assurnatzir-Pal, 
discovered at Ballawat by M. Rassam, and recently studied with 
success by Mr. E. A. Budge. One may read at the lines 24-27, 
“To the land of Lebanon I went ; beams of cedar (evz772), surman 
wood, cypress wood (dapranz) I cut down.” However that may 
be, the inscriptions and basso-relievos of Nebuchadnezzar are 
worthy to be put beside the well-known monuments left in Syria by 
the Assyrian and Babylonian conquerors, as testimonies of their 
passage through Phcenicia, not far from there, in the valley of the 
Dog River, north of Beyrout. The discovery of M. Pognon proves 
that Lebanon has not yet said its last word, and that an accurate 
exploration of this vast tract of mountains would, perhaps, pro- 
duce new and still more valuable discoveries of the same kind. 
We must not forget that there remains to be found, among other 
things, the great Phoenician sanctuary, where the mountain, itself 
deified, was adored under the name of Baal-Lebanon. The exist- 
ence of this topic Baal is attested by the bronze cup dedicated to 
him by a soken of an undetermined city, namesake of the classical 
Carthage, a personage whom M. Clermont-Ganneau formerly 
demonstrated to have been a high functionary of Hiram, King of 
the Sidonians, 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS. 


ee important letter has been addressed by the Secretary of the 

Local Government Board to the Clerks of the Vestries and 
District Boards of the metropolis. After enumerating the various 
statutes which have reference to artisans and labourers’ dwellings, 
the letter next explains the procedure that is to be adopted for the 
abatement of nuisances. The letter then continues :—With regard 
to the Artisans’ Dwellings Acts, 1868 to 1882 (Mr. Torrens’s Acts), 
I am directed to state that the primary object of these Acts is to 
secure the improvement or demolition of houses which are “ina 
state dangerous to health, so as to be unfit for human habitation,” 
but they also empower the local authority to deal with any “ob- 
structive building”—z.e., a building which, although not in itself unfit 
for human habitation, is so situated that, by reason of its proximity 
to other buildings, it stops ventilation, or otherwise makes or 
conduces to make such other buildings to be in a condition unfit for 
human habitation, or prevents proper measures from being carried 
into effect for remedying the evils complained of in respect of such 
other buildings. Under these Acts, on the report of the medical 


. officer of health that any premises are unfit for human habitation, 


the authority are to ascertain from a surveyor or engineer whether 
the causes of the evils can be remedied by structural alterations 
and improvements, or whether the premises ought to be demolished. 
In the former case the authority are empowered to require the 
owner to execute the necessary structural alterations, and, on de- 
fault, they may order the closing or the demolition of the premises, 
or may themselves execute the necessary works at the expense of 
the owner. If the report of the engineer or surveyor is to the 
effect that the premises should be demolished, they may order the 
demolition of the premises, and, on default of the owner, may 
themselves take down and remove them. The authority may in 
like manner require the removal of an “obstructive building,” as 
defined above. When, however, an order is made on an owner for 
the execution of works or the demolition of a building which is 
unfit for human habitation, the authority may be required by him 
to purchase the premises. Where the authority thus acquire 
lands, they or their lessees are to hold the property on trust, first, 
for providing the labouring classes with suitable dwellings within 
the jurisdiction of the authority by the construction of new build- 
ings or the repairing or improvement of existing buildings; and, 
secondly, the opening out and widening of closed or partially 
closed alleys or courts inhabited by the labouring classes, by pulling 
down any building or otherwise, leaving such open spaces as may 
be necessary to make the alleys or courts healthful. 
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As regards the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Improve- 
ment Acts, 1875 to 1882 (Sir R. Cross’s Acts), the Board directs 
me to state that, although under these Acts no duties are expressly 
imposed on the authority (the Metropolitan Board of Works being 
the authority under these Acts in the metropolis, except in the 
City of London), the Board think it right to draw attention to their 
provisions, as it devolves on the medical officers of health of the 
vestries and district boards to make the official representations on 
which the improvement schemes are based. The Act of 1875 re- 
cites :—“ That various portions of many cities and boroughs are 
so built, and the buildings therein are so densely inhabited, as to 
be highly injurious to the moral and physical welfare of the in- 
habitants ; that there are in such areas a great number of houses, 
courts, and alleys, which by reason of the want of light, air, ven- 
tilation, or of proper conveniences, or from other causes, are unfit 
for human habitation, and fevers and diseases are constantly gene- 
rated there, causing death and loss of health, not only in the 
courts and alleys, but also in other parts of such towns: that it 
often happens that, owing to the above circumstances, and to the 
fact that such houses, courts, and alleys, are the property of several 
owners, it is not in the power of any one owner to make such 
alterations as are necessary for the public health; and that it is 
necessary for the public health that many-of such houses, courts, 
and alleys should be pulled down, and that such areas should be: 
reconstructed, and that, in connection with the reconstruction of 
those areas it is expedient that provision be made for dwellings for 
the working-class who may be displaced in consequence thereof.” 

This Act and the amending Acts, it will be observed, contem- 
plate the dealing with whole areas when the houses are so struc- 
turally defective as to be incapable of repair, and so ill-placed, 
with reference to each other, as to require to bring them up toa 
proper sanitary standard, that they should be demolished and 
reconstructed. 

With regard to the Labouring Classes Lodging-houses Acts, 
these Acts provide the means by which any parish with a popula- 
tion of 10,000 persons, or two or more neighbouring parishes, in 
combination, having an aggregate population of not less than 
10,000 persons, may constitute Commissioners for the purpose of 
providing lodging-houses for the labouring classes. The Commis- 
sioners may purchase or rent land, and on such land erect buildings 
suitable for lodging-houses for the labouring classes, and convert 
any buildings into lodging-houses for the labouring classes, and 
may alter, enlarge, repair, and improve the buildings, and may fit 
up, furnish, and supply them with the requisite furniture,’ fittings, 
and conveniences. The Commissioners may also contract for the 
purchase or lease of any lodging-houses for the labouring classes 
in their parish, and may appropriate the houses to the purposes of 
the Acts with such additions or alterations as they deem necessary. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement that the local 
authorities have already large powers vested in them for dealing 
with insanitary dwellings of the labouring classes, and the Board 
desire to impress upon the authorities the responsibility which 
consequently attaches to them, and to urge them, by a vigorous 
exercise of the powers with which they are entrusted, to secure an 
improvement of the dwellings of the class to which attention has 
recently been directed. 

Sir R. A. Cross contributes an article to the Mineteenth 
Century on the subject, in which he says :—What then is the sum 
and substance of the whole matter? First, as to new build- 
ings, we must take care that houses in future shall be properly 
built in the first instance, and strictly enforce the Metropolitan 
Building Acts. This is a matter of administration of existing law. 
As a matter of legislation, strengthen these Acts if necessary, and 
without delay give like powers to local authorities in the suburbs. 
Secondly, as ‘to the maintenance, &c. Houses though properly 
built will soon become a nuisance if not properly maintained. 
Property has its undoubted rights. As a first principle of justice 
let these rights be properly protected. Property has also its un- 
doubted duties ; let us take equal care that these duties be properly 
performed. Mr. Chamberlain is right here when he says, “ After 
all that has been said it remains certain that much more is capa- 
ble of being done under this legislation than has yet been under- 
taken, and it will be the duty of the departments concerned to use 
the power conferred upon them to repair the supineness of the local 
authorities where these can be shown to have neglected their 
obligations for this purpose. However, the Government must 
have the hearty and consistent support of public opinion. The 
sanitary provisions of the law must also be duly enforced against 
occupiers as well as owners. This is a matter of administration 
only, fresh legislation is not needed. Thirdly, as to old buildings. 
The old slums and unsanitary houses must be got rid of—as econo- 
mically as may be done, certainly—but they must go, the sooner 
the better, but only with convenient speed, or overcrowding will 
most certainly follow. The neglect of many years cannot be 
repaired in one. On this general head his answer is administration, 
not fresh legislation. Lastly, as to the question of rehousing. No 
legislation is here wanted. What is wanted is patience, persever- 
ance, determination, firmness, so that these people may never 
be taught to forget that they must rely upon themselves, and 
encouragement in every legitimate way to those who are willing to 
invest money at a fair but moderate rate of interest. Among local 
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authorities themselves let us hope that there may be found willing 
and ready hearts, men alive to all the necessities of the case and 
earnest in pressing forward measures of administration necessary 
for the work, with energy and never-flagging exertion, though with 
prudence. Let us also hope that among the general public some 
may be found willing to join hand with hand and to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with the object of pressing on the work wherever 
work is needed. And above all, let us hope that many will thus 
work with the express object of making the people who live in 
these miserable dwellings feel that there are those who really care 
for them. These people are to be won, and they are worth the 
winning, and those who help to win may rest assured that 
they themselves will in the largest, highest, noblest sense as surely 
gain. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


ayes following character of Sir Joshua Reynolds by his friend 

William Jackson may have interest at the present time, when 
so many of the artist’s works have been brought together. 
peared soon after the artist’s death :— 

Sir Joshua had the reputation of being a man of genius and 
knowledge, in his profession and out of it—to deny this would be 
absurd, but our assent must not be an implicit faith. I will first 
inquire into his merits as an artist, and then as a man of general 
science, 

He began his profession as a portrait-painter, and his works 
were soon distinguished by an elegance of design that had not been 
seen in England since the time of Kneller. To balance this ex- 
cellence, his likenesses were frequently defective, and his colouring 
cold and weak—but this must be considered only as the general 
character of his performances at that time ; for even in his earliest 
days, there were instances of his producing pictures of considerable 
merit. 

A very few years had elapsed, before it was observed that his 
pictures were changed from their original hue, and the change in 
some was so great as to occasion a belief that the co'ours were 
gone off. Persons who are ignorant of the mechanical part of 
painting, reported that Reynolds knew not how to fix his colours, 
and that his pictures in a short time would cease to exist. As this 
matter has never been understood, I will stop a moment to ex- 

lain it. 

: The dead-colouring of his pictures at this period was little else 
than flake, Prussian blue, and lake. All the laying-in consisted of 
these three tints. When the picture was quite dry, he gave it a 
warm glaze, which supplied all that was originally wanting, and 
produced a harmony in the whole, which was very agreeable and 
seducing to the eye when fresh done, but after a while the drying- 
oil (sometimes exchanged for varnish) with which the pictures were 
glazed turned dark, and by degrees grew more and more obscure, 
until the effect was as bad as if they had been covered with a dirty 
piece of horn. There are great numbers where the face can scarce 
be distinguished, and where the drapery is entirely hidden with this 
brown crust. 

The colours then, are not gone off, but imprisoned—they are 
obscured beyond the reach of art to restore; and all pictures of 
this description will continue to grow worse and worse until the 
change of the oil, or varnish, has attained its maximum. This 
practice (of depending so much upon glazing) occasioned the 
painters to whisper that Reynolds did not paint fazr, and that he 
dealt too much in trick. I dare say that the severest censures 
came from himself, and he at last grew tired of a practice which he 
knew must obstruct his progress to fame, and began, at last, to 
paint honestly. 

The first picture that I recollect, after this change in his man- 
ner, was the portrait of the Lord Primate of Ireland—admirable in 
every respect. It was followed by many others truly excellent ; 
and he continued in this style for many years. 

As he possessed some pictures of Rubens, and might see as 
many as he pleased, it was difficult not te be seduced by their 
splendour. I once heard him say, “that a single picture of Rubens 
was enough to illuminate a room!” There is something like an 
emanation of glory from a fine picture of this master, which is felt 
and adored by a kindred genius. In one of the churches’at Ant- 
werp is a picture of Rubens, at the High Altar, which seems to be- 
seen by its own light, at the farther end of the church. This magic 
of colouring was the favourite pursuit of Sir Joshua for the last ten 
years of his life ; but, like other eager pursuers, he was not always 
in the right track. He may surely be supposed wrong, when, to 
obtain force, he loaded his lights with so great a quantity of colour 
that the different layers and touches frequently separated from the 
ground, merely by their weight.* This excess he wisely aban- 
doned, and long before his death he considered pictures, not as 
models, but surfaces. iat 

It was at this period of his practice that he introduced the red 
a a a nt a ee, 

* I once heard him dlessed by a housemaid, who said (wiping the 
floor) ‘‘that the stuff which was always falling from that great picture 
made the room in a perpetual litter! I'wish it would all come down at 
once !” 
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shadows of Rubens, which, though unnatural, are the chief cause’ | 
of the splendour of ‘the pictures of that master. - Gainsborough’ 


once dealt in red shadows; and as he was fond of referring every- 
thing to nature, or where nature was not to be had, to something 
substituted for it, he contrived a lamp with the sides painted with 
vermilion, which illuminated the shadows of his figures, and made 
them like the splendid ‘impositions of Rubens. 

After Sir Joshua had abated’ something of the violence of these 
shadows, he was in the zenith of his art. It was at this period he 
produced his: Venzs and the Death of Cardinal Beaufort, which 
will make his name equal with the greatest masters. Of the Venus 
there isa duplicate with some small variation. The colouring is 
at least equal to Titian, but much superior to that painter in ele- 
gance of design. The Cardinal Beaufort has a warm glaze, which 
is rather too apparent. 

He had tried, if not a// things, yet, #amy things, and held fast 

those which were right—but in one circumstance he was ever 
wrong. In common with Vandyck, and a host of other painters, 
he had two, and sometimes three different points of sight in the 
same picture: I have elsewhere * demonstrated the falsity of this 
practice ina scientific view, and its ill effect in every sense. A 
whole-length portrait of a child, with an horizon no higher than the 
ankles, gives one the idea of an infant as tall as a steeple, which is 
discordant and ridiculous—one of his prettiest pictures was a child 
with such an horizon. 
t. The above observations on colouring apply equally to his por- 
traits and histories. The first historical subject, in point of time, 
that occurs to me, is Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy—which 
is a modernising of Hercules between virtue and pleasure. It was 
painted long before the reformation in his colouring ; but, not- 
withstanding that disadvantage, it is so perfect in all other 
respects, that it must be considered as one of the happiest efforts 
of his pencil. 

It is not my intention to enter upon a criticism, or even cata- 
logue of his performances, or indeed to mention any picture, unless 
it contains some peculiarity by which a more correct judgment 
may be formed of his skill, or the want of it. Suffice it then to say, 
that there are trifling defects in most of them, which an ordinary 
genius might have avoided, and transcendent beauties, which few, 
perhaps none, could have reached but himself. The sketch + of 
the infant Hercules I have ever considered as the first production 
of his pencil, and the greatest effort of modern art. 

He frequently painted historical portraits—one of the best is 
that of Mrs. Siddons in the character of the Tragic Muse—it has 
grandeur in the conception and execution—but the sublimity of 
this picture is much abated by the abominable chair, which is so 
ugly and discordant, as to force our attention to such a subordi- 
nate. circumstance;.nor is that the worst, for one of the odious 
knobs cuts the line of the arm, and substitutes a disagreeable 
break, where everything should be broad and grand. I very much 
dislike the effect of the chair in the King’s portrait at the Royal 
Academy ; although it be the coronation chair, we should observe 
that when the King sat in it the whole was richly covered ; as a 
plain chair, it is scarcely good enough for a country barber’s shop, 
where I heartily wish it had been sent before the imitation oc- 
curred, which has so much hurt this capital performance. 

In one of his early historical portraits, the idea seems to be a 
reproach instead of a compliment ; he painted Lady Sarah Lennox 
as sacrificing to the Graces. A little examination of the subject 
will, I believe, show that it was a wrong conception. A poet once 
carried his verses to a friend (says Addison, from whom I take the 
story) who returned them with advising him “to sacrifice to the 
Graces”—plainly insinuating that he thought his poetry destitute 
of elegance, and that he should endeavour to propitiate the deities 
who were unfavourable to him ; the application is obvious. 

About the beginning of this century was a painter in Exeter 
called Gandy,t{ of whose colouring Sir Joshua thought highly. I 
heard him say that on his return from Italy, when he was fresh 
from seeing the pictures of the Venetian School, he again looked 
at the works of Gandy, and that they had lost nothing in his 
estimation. 

It has been observed that Sir Joshua was shy of painting feet, 
and seldom ventured beyond the toe of a shoe peeping out from a 
petticoat—there is some reason for this remark—but many things 
might be offered to excuse, though not sufficient to defend the 
practice. 

There are fewer drawings by this great artist than by any other 
of eminence. Perhaps, prevented by more important occupations, 


* In the Thirty Letters. 

+ I-call ita sketch, because it was evidently a study for the great 
picture, but it was complete in every respect. Surely one of the 
grandest characters that ever mind conceived, or hand executed! If the 
rest of the figures had been only a woman or two, and in the same style, 
the infant would have kept its consequence, which is now lost amid a 
group of figures that offend probability, and destroy the effect of the 
picture, 

{ There’ are many pictures of this artist in Exeter and its neighbour- 
hood. The 


belonging to the College of Vicars in that city, but I have seen some very 
much superior to it. ; 
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or for want of early’practice, he might not possess. the faculty of. 
producing effect by chalks, washing, penning, or any other of the 
numberless methods by which drawings are made, the great merit 
of which consists. of effect quickly produced. This facility cannot 
be attained, however good our ideas may be, without immense, 
practice. Gainsborough was for ever drawing, and had this 
facility ; but there are not many proofs that, in this sense, Sir. 
Joshua drew at all. me dni Agate 

His judgment of pictures differed from connoisseurs in gene-. 
ral; was peculiar, and his own. Very moderate. ones (to the, 
common judge) he has spoken highly of; and very good ones, 
(upon the usual principle) he has much undervalued. His own 
collection (with some illustrious exceptions) and the little attention , 
paid to Ralph’s exhibition, seem to justify this remark, Fifty. 
quotations from as many different authors will never make the 
Foconde of Leonardo da Vinci worth fifty pence—the same may. 
be said of the Leda of Michael Angelo, and of many others which , 
wanted other requisites to make them of value. But it should be. 
observed that an artist frequently buys a picture for its possessing 
something that is of use to 427, and which is undiscernible by the. 
common eye—and this accounts for his having many pictures, the 
merit of which was only known to himself. 

It was not apparent that Sir Joshua was a scholar, in the usual . 
acceptation of the word, but his conversation and writings showed 
a mind strongly tinctured with modern literature and refinement. 
There is much ingenuity and originality in all his academic dis- 
courses ; perhaps there would have been more of both, if he had 
dared to shake off the fetters in which long literary slavery has 
confined us. Where he has done so, as in his Notes on Fresnoy, 
and his Eloge on Gainsborough, it is evident that he could think, 
and think justly, for himself. His style is simple and unaffected, 
‘and perfectly expressive of his ideas, which, in fact, is saying 
everything. Those who thought his discourses, had been corrected 
by Dr. Johnson, were absurd in the extreme. Sir Joshua knew 
perfectly well that Johnson was the last man in the world for such 
a purpose, and, besides, must be confident that he himself was. 
fully equal to the expression of his own thoughts. Johnson and 
Sir Joshua, it is true, were intimate friends ; but they were as 
unlike in everything as two sensible men could be. This matter 
admits of proof—their writings bear not the least resemblance to 
each other in subject, manner, or style. 

_ Whatever defects a critical eye might find in his works, a 
microscopic eye could discover none in his heart. .If constant 
good-humour and benevolence, if the absence of everything dis- 
agreeable, and the presence of everything pleasant, be recom- 
dations for a companion, Sir Joshua had these accomplishments. 
His unfortunate deafness occasioned a practice of loud speaking at 
his table, which to those who were unused to it was very un- 
pleasant ; but it was, notwithstanding, the constant resort of the 
first people in England for rank and talents, by whom Sir Joshua 
was esteemed and beloved, and this is the utmost to which man 
can attain. The great, the wise, the ingenious, and the good, ever 
considered it as an honour to be known as the friends and inti- 
mates of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Royal Institute of British Architects. 


S1R,—In your current number you allude to the changes to be 
proposed at the Institute on Monday next. Would you allow me 
to inform your readers that the suggestion I have to offer is, that of 
the fifteen elected members of Council not more than twelve should 
be eligible for re-election, so that on the list of votes any old 
members in excess of twelve would be passed over in favour of 
new members? 

This, while it avoids “‘the enforced retirement of members of 
Council annually by rotation,” will place on that body each year 
three members who have not served during the previous year. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
Lacy W. RIDGE. 
7 Upper Woburn Place, W.C.: 
January 3, 1884. 


The Institute Council. 


S1rR,—On Monday night another attempt will be made to reform ” 


the Institute (for that is synonymous with a reform of the 


portrait Sir Joshua seemed most to value is in the Hall’ 


Council), and let us pray that it will be more successful than those 
of past years. I think it may be safely alleged that a more inope- 
rative Council than the present never sat in Conduit Street. Can 
any one call to mind a single useful action that has been done by 
them during their term of office? They are not likely to hide their’ 
good deeds, and if they rendered service to the profession we 
| should all hear of it without loss of time. It was with curiosity I 


— 
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“awaited the President’s last address, in the hope that something | 


~ might be discovered about the work of the Council. The address 
-is curious as being a most astounding example of egotism ; but 
what did it say about the year’s work of the Council? That is 
- easily answered. First, we were informed of an arrangement by 
which Scottish candidates for the Associateship may be examined 
in Glasgow ; secondly, it was related that there was some correspon- 
~ dence with the Manchester Society about voting by ballot; and, 
thirdly, there was an account of an interview with a few members 
about the constitution of the Council. In those three facts 
we have apparently the sum total of the Council’s activity. If 
nothing else was described, I think it may be concluded that it 
was because nothing else was done, and the Institute may well be 
amazed at such an exhibition of zeal. Small as it is, I believe it 
exceeds last year’s work. 

When I turn to my copy of the “ Transactions,” I find that it 
also testifies to the do-nothingness which prevails among the 
Council, If the opening address and the address on the pre- 

_sentation of the gold medal are excluded, there remain twelve 
papers. What part did the Council take in the preparation or the 
discussion of them? Mr. I’Anson, Vice-President, composed one, 
and offered a few remarks on another paper. Mr. Christian spoke 
once, and that was all. The laborious exertions of the Council 
will be more evident by applying a foot-rule to the volume. It 
contains in all one hundred and twenty-six pages. We are indebted 
to the President, Vice-President, Council and Secretaries, for 
contributing between them twenty-one pages, including the Presi- 
dential addresses, or nine pages if they are excluded. Is it right 
that such a state of things should be allowed to go on? 

I fancy I am not the only member who believes that if there 
is to be reform it must be a thorough one, and that tinkering 
will not donow. Itis absurd to expect that the introduction of two 
or three new members of Council will remedy the lethargy which 
in a mysterious way appears to be transmitted from one Council 
to another. Why should not the whole Council retire? It may 
be objected that new men would be ignorant of the traditions of 
the Institute ; but that isnonsense, There are no mysterious secrets 
bequeathed from the past, and ordinary business men would be 
competent to take part in the work of the Council without coach- 
ing. A more important difficulty is the position of the provincial 
members. Two of them, I understand, have taken little interest 

-in the efficiency of the Institute since they were elected, but the 
others have endeavoured to do their duty under great difficulty. 
But for the sake of the Institute it would be better if the latter 
agreed to a temporary absence from the Council. Better repre- 
sentatives than Mr. Worthington, Mr. Frazer and Mr. Honeyman 
could not be easily found, and they are pretty sure to be elected 
hereafter. At present representatives of the provinces are unable 
to attend all the meetings, although their presence is indispensable. 
Would it not be wiser at the present juncture if Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Leeds and Glasgow selected local men who have settled 
in London to represent them on the Council, even if the arrange- 
ment were only temporary? The influence of the provinces should 
count for much in the arrangements that are likely to be made. 

In the new Council it would be well to have some of the men 
who have guided the Architectural Association to its present posi- 
tion ; and as it will beno easy task to overcome officials who would 
preserve the existing state of things, a man or two disposed to be 
combative would be an acquisition. The reform of the Institute 
will never be accomplished by elegant nonentities. I observe that 
the present juncture has called forth advice from Professor Kerr. 
He may desire to have a share in the government, but he is never 
likely to be gratified. Prudence of a very different kind to his 
is now needed at the Institute. 

Yours obediently, 
A PLAIN SPEAKER. 


Christmas Cards. 

SIR,—In your “ Notes and Comments” of December 29, 1883; 
your date “as to the origin of the custom of sending Christmas 
cards” is seriously at fault, inasmuch as I have used them yearly 
since about the year 1842, when I bought some for the first time 
of ever seeing anything like them—in fact, I had never heard of 
or seen such a thing as a Christmas card. I bought a quantity— 
some coloured and some in outline only. The coloured were one 
shilling, and in outline sixpence each. The design was a family 
group having a Christmas dinner, showing the fadernal at the 
head of the table with a glass of “ port” in his hand, as he stood 
to propose “A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year.” I have 
written for information as to the author and publisher. Should I 
succeed in getting the names, I will send them that you may 
publish them if you think well todo so. 

1 Manor Place, Sunderland : 
Dec. 31, 1883. 


MARTIN GREENER. 


The Government Art Schools. 

S1R,—May I be allowed, in answer to your correspondent “A 
Young Artist,” to express the great disgust I feel for the crude and 
undigested remarks he makes about the badness of everything 
artistic as practised in England. 


As a practical teacher of art in every branch, and to all sorts 
of people, both by the Government system, and, in deference to 
private requirements, by a system of my own, I deny that the 
Government system has been ‘barren, but, on the contrary, it 
has been productive of all sorts of good to all sorts of people, 
and my impression is that “A Young Student,” not being 
himself very capable or persevering, has got discouraged at the 
severity of the training imposed by the South Kensington system, 
which is not made up of stipple and time, but of painstaking 
industry, and completeness of study, without trick or con- 
ventionality. This is not a vague statement of mine. The facts 
are being practically stated every day in all the schools of art in 
the kingdom. Tramegoir 

Your obedient Servant, 

Lancaster School of Art : HERBERT GILBERT. 

Dec. 26, 1883. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—New premises in Newgate [Street, 
recently erected for Messrs. Wilkinson & Simpson, wholesale 
chemists of this city, in place of those destroyed by fire on August 
22, 1882, have been completed, and business was resumed there with 
the New Year. The front to Newgate Street is designed in the 
Queen Anne style, and executed in red Sussex bricks and Prudham 
stone. The building depends for its effect on the treatment of its 
proportions, colour, and refinement in detail. Mr. Edward Shew- 
brooks, F.R.I.B.A., of 2 Market Street, was the architect, under 
whose superintendence the whole of the work has been carried 
out. 


Liberal Club, Delph.—The new Reform Club7was opened on 
December 27. The building is designed in the late Gothic style of 
architecture, and has a very imposing and somewhat pleasing 
effect. The front entrance to the club is by a vestibule, which is 
screened off from the hall by double-hung doors, the upper portion 
being filled in with embossed glass. On one side of the hall is the 
billiard-room, amply suited to its purpose, and on the other the 
committee-room and news-room, both of equal size, all three rooms 
being laid with wood block paving, which is noiseless, and is not 
subject to dry rot. At the rear of the premises are the club 
keeper’s apartments, also the heating chamber. The ascent to the 
assembly-room is by a broad flight of stairs, and on the middle land- 
ing is the staircase window, filled in with two coloured margins of.a 
rich blue, affording ample light to the back portion of the club. 
The assembly hall, the internal dimensions of which are 45 feet by 
26 feet 3 inches, is of fine proportions, the roof being ceiled half- 
way up the spars, thus giving more height to the room. The room 
is enhanced by two fine stained-glass windows, representing “ Peace 
and Plenty,” these being placed in the upper portions of the front 
centre window. A retiring-room is provided, fitted up with lava- 
tory and other conveniences, and may be entered direct from the 
main staircase. On the second floor are the clubkeeper’s sleeping 
apartments, these being partly. obtained_out of the roof. Special 
attention has been directed to the ventilating and heating of the 
building. The heating apparatus has been provided and fixed by 
Mr. R. R. Gibbs, Liverpool. Generally the exterior of the building 
is faced with Yorkshire parpoints, relieved with tooled stone dress- 
ings, the front of the building ‘being enhanced by a well-propor- 
tioned balcony, in the soffit of which are carved the initials 
“P. R. R.” for Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform. The erection 
of the building has been ably carried out by local contractors, the 
following being the list :—Brickwork and masonry, Mr. C. Winter- 
bottom ; carpenters’ and joiners’ work, Mr. T. Wood, Delph; 
plastering and painting, Messrs. Whitehead Brothers, Dobcross ; 
plumbing and glazing, Mr. Hudson, Uppermill; slating, Messrs. 
Shaw Brothers, Delph ; wood blocking, Messrs. Andrews & Com- 
pany, Manchester ; lead lights, Mr. Swainebourne, Birmingham. 
The building has been erected from designs prepared by and 
under the superintendence of Mr. A. Banks, Rochdale Road, 
Oldham. 


‘Wolverhampton.—The memorial stone of a Hospital for In- 
fectious Diseases has been laid. The building is being erected 
from the designs of Mr. G. E. Thoms, and will consist of six blocks, 
upon an area of more than three acres. Four of the buildings are 
hospital pavilions, and will accommodate forty beds. The esti- 
mated cost of the whole is 8,ooo/, The portion now in course of 
erection is, however, to cost only 3,250/ The builder is Mr. Henry 
Clark. 

Liverpool Zoological Gardens.—The occasion of the “turn- 
ing of the first sod” of this undertaking was celebrated by a dinner 
at the Queen Anne Hotel, Walton, on the 28th ult. Mr. Millward, 
the Company’s manager, and Mr. Kitchen, the secretary, acted as 
chairman and vice-chairman, and were supported by several share- 
holders, the contractors, the architects, Messrs. Sugden & Son, 
Mr. John Shaw, the landscape gardener, and other friends. Mr. 
Millward gave a brief statement of the very encouraging progress 
which had been made, of the considerable works actually in hand 
and those contemplated, and being matured for early execution by 
the directors and their architects. After Mr. W. L. Sugden had 
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exhibited and explained the designs for various buildings and their 
general grouping, Mr. Shaw addressed the company, giving an 
outline of the general landscape effect he hoped to produce. The 
customary toasts followed, and brought to a close a practical and 
business-like, but very enjoyable meeting. 


Clitheroe.—St. Mary’s Parish Church Schools were opened last 
week by the Mayor. The building is two storeys high, having the 
principal entrance in Church Street. The lower floor, approached 
from York Street, contains a schoolroom 46 feet by 44 feet 
6 inches ; two classrooms, 18 feet 6 inches by Io feet, and 14 feet by 
13 feet g inches respectively ; a vestibule, cloak-room, lavatories, 
and closets. Adjoining is a kitchen, fitted with boiler and fire- 
range for tea-meetings. All these rooms are 17 feet in height. 
In the basement is a vault for the heating apparatus and fuel store. 
Above the classrooms, and approached from the vestibule and 
also from the upper schoolroom, is a room 44 feet 6 inches by 14 
feet, for parish and other meetings. The upper floor contains a 
schoolroom 75 feet by 45 feet, four classrooms, varying in size from 
23 feet 6 inches by 18 feet 6 inches, to 15 feet 9 inches by 15 feet, 
the largest being divided by wood revolving shutters. This floor is 
entered from Church Street by a wide vestibule paved with tiles, 
and having cloak-rooms and lavatories on each side. A wide 
stone staircase connects the upper and lower schoolrooms. At 
one end of the schoolroom is a large platform. The upper school- 
room has an open timber pitch-pine hammer-beam roof, with crossed 
principals and perforated spandrils. The external walls are built 
with Yorkshire parpoints, with Grindleton and Waddington Fell 
dressings. The gable towards Church Street is surmounted by a 
lofty bell-tower. The roofs are covered with Welsh slates, in blue 
and red bands, and the ridge is covered with red ornamental tiles. 
The windows tothe Church Street front are glazed with rolled 
‘Cathedral plate-glass in varied tints, and the remainder of the 
windows with rolled plate-glass. The heating is by means of hot- 
water pipes and coils on the low-pressure system. Three of the 
classrooms have open fireplaces, and the ventilation is by means 
of flues under each window-bottom, and hopper ventilators in the 
windows. The work has been carried out under the supervision of 
William S. Varley, F.R.I.B A., architect, Blackburn. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Gosforth.— New Sunday-schools in connection with the 
United Methodist Free Church were opened on Christmas Day. 
The schoolroom is 47 feet long, 28 feet wide, and 20 feet high to 
the ceiling above the collar-beams ; the roof couples are of pitch 
pine varnished ; and the walls are lined with stained and varnished 
boarding to a height of 4 feet 6 inches from the floor, and 
finished above with stucco, tinted cream colour, with a moulded 
wood cornice to the ceiling. The schoolroom is warmed with hot- 
water pipes, and a coil is placed in the entrance lobby, so that, 
instead of the usual influx of cold air, there will be a supply of 
fresh warm air admitted on persons entering or leaving. Two 
class-rooms, each 16 feet long and 13 feet 6 inches wide, open out 
of the schoolroom. The whole of the buildings are finished with 
Kenton stone, and the roofs are covered with blue Welsh slates 
and ornamental red tile ridges. The work has been carried out 
by Mr. Matthew Robson, of Gosforth, from the designs and under 
the personal superintendence of the architect, Mr. Edward Shew- 
brooks, F.R.I.B.A., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Messrs. Walker & 
Emly, of Newcastle, supplied the hot-water fittings. 


Grays Thurrock.—New Board Schools erected from the 
designs of Mr. E. C, Allam, F.R.G.S., architect, of Romford, have 
been opened. The style chosen by the architect was a modified 
Queen Anne, and the school, which forms an extensive range of 
buildings, will accommodate 642 children. The centre of the 
range is occupied by the residences of the principal master and 
mistress. Mr. William Wood, of Chelmsford, is the builder. 


SANITARY WORKS. 


Drainage of Brentford.—The new works for the drainage and 
disposal of the sewage of Brentford have just been completed at a 
cost of about 30,000/. The works have been designed by Messrs. 
Gotto and Beasley, engineers, of Westminster, and have been 
carried out by Messrs. Ford and Everitt as contractors for the 
general works, by the Staveley Coal and Iron Company for the 
iron pipes, and by Messrs. James Watt and Co. for the engines 
and machinery. The sewage is pumped froma collecting well in 
the town meadow to the sewage tanks on the Ealing road, a dis- 
tance of more than a mile, and it is deodorised and precipitated 
by the mixture of lime and sulphate of alumina, the effluent water 
being discharged into the river by an effluent culvert along the 
line of Claypond’s Lane. The sludge is dried by means of flues 
constructed under the tanks, and is run out by a small tramway. 


Evesham Waterworks.—The works for supplying the borough 
of Evesham with water from the Broadway Hill, one of the Cots- 
sold range, about seven miles distant, were opened on Tuesday, 


————_—————— 


and the event was celebrated with general rejoicing. The scheme 
of the undertaking was prepared by Mr. W. M. Landsborough, 
engineer to the Cheltenham Corporation, and it has been executed 
on the original lines and within the estimated cost, which necessi- 
tated a loan of nearly 12,000/. Messrs. Firmstone Brothers, of 
Stourbridge, Evans Brothers, of Wolverhampton, J. E. White, 
of Evesham, and Guest and Chrimes, of Rotherham, are the 
contractors who have been concerned in the work. 


GENERAL. 


The Huddersfield Fine Art Exhibition, which was closed on 
Saturday, was visited during the time it was open by 329,190 
persons. Financially the Exhibition has been a failure, the ex- 
penses having amounted to the large sum of 13,000/. . 

Mr. A. Banks of Oldham has obtained the first and third prize 
in the competition for plans for the proposed local Workhouse 
Schools. The second prize was awarded to a design by Mr. Wol- 
stencroft of Royton. There were thirty seven competitors. 


The First Town to be entirely lighted and have its tramcars 
driven by electricity will be Montreux, on the Lake of Geneva, a 
company having obtained a concession for the purpose. The 
motive power is derived from the water of the lake. Extensive 
works are to be erected immediately. 


A Carved Oak Pulpit has been executed for Old Radford 
Church, near Nottingham, by Messrs. Jones and Willis. Thesame 
firm have supplied a stone and marble reredos to St. Andrew’s 
Church, Netherton, from designs by Mr. Drinkwater. 

The Dorset County Museum at Dorchester was opened on 
Tuesday by the Earl of Shaftesbury. His lordship spoke with 
some indignation of a proposal to remove Crosby Hall, London, 
and said that one effect of museums was to inspire greater reverence 
for the past. The building has cost about 7,000/. and the site was 
presented by Mr. R. Williams. 


The Paving and Plagging Works carried out in the streets 
of Manchester during the past eighteen months amount to 
394,000 square yards, or a total of 81 acres. The cost of the work 
has been 170,000/. 

The Church Extension Committee of the Edinburgh Presby- 
tery report that out of seven new churches projected in 1877, four 
have now been built. “42 

The Gas Committee of the Manchester Corporation, in ad- 
dition to the money already borrowed for the extension and 
improvement of the gas works, require a further sum of 200,000/., 
and it is intended that the section of the Act relating to borrowing 
powers should be amended by means of a provisional order so as 
to enable the amount to be raised. 


Messrs. Wailes & Strang of Newcasile-on-Tyne have lately 
filled the east window of the parish church of St. Mary’s, Rye, 
with stained glass, that has given great satisfaction to the vicar 
and parishioners. The cost has been about 550/. 


The Vicar of Hors‘orth, near Leeds, has received, anony- 
mously, a donation of 50o0/. for the parish church building fund. 

The India Office has had estimates prepared for the fortifica- 
tion of Aden. The estimated cost is 100,000/. 


MM. Edmond About, who has lately visited Constantinople, 
says that the mosaics of St. Sophia are fast perishing. Cubes 
constantly fall or are picked out of the walls and sold to strangers. 


The Town of Wallingford, Berks, has now obtained an 
abundant supply of water. Messrs. Le Grand and Sutckliff have 
sunk one of their Artesian Tube Wells, 53 feet deep, 7 inches 
diameter, into the upper greensand formation, from which upwards 
of 100,000 gallons per day can readily be drawn. The operation 
of sinking this tube well occupied less than three weeks, and the 
supply can at any time be doubled by sinking a duplicate tube 
well. The engineer is Mr. W. A. Ripley, of Bracknell. 


Iiessrs. Stanley, Hall & Co. have secured the contract for the 
whole of the constructional ironwork for the new Artisans’ Dwell- 
ings now being erected by the City Commissioners of Sewers, 
Petticoat Square, amounting to 6,050/. 


The Silicated Carbon Filter Co. lave introduced a new filter 
which has the advantage of a movable block that can be cleaned, 
renewed, or repaired by the possessor; and on its removal the 
filter can be thoroughly cleansed. The new patent arrangement 
obviates the inconvenience attending the use of filters. 

Iiessrs. iZeasures Bros. have issued a calendar for office use 
which contains tables of the sizes, weights and strengths of girders. 
In the centre is a sketch of the building in Cheapside after the fire 
in which Messrs. Measures’ iron work alone remained uninjured. 

Mr. Alexander B. Sim has become a partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Churchill & Sim, Clement’s Lane, E.C. 

The Sanitary Paint Company, Liverpool, are about to enlarge 
their manufacturing premises, to enable them to keep pace with 
the increase in their export trade. 

The Pulsometer Company have just issued a new illustrated 
catalogue of their pumping machinery, which is now in daily use in 
this country and in the colonies. 
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To the Publisher of Taz Arcutrect, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Add my Name to your List of Subscribers, and herewith recewe Twenty Shillings in payment 
of One Year’s Subscription. 
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‘ELSLEYS PATENT BALANGE SASH LEVER 


AND WEATHER PROOF METAL SASHES 


Are made tn varigus qualities and are suitable for Public or 
Private binldings: ; 

The Sash Lever can be arranged to open long ranges of 
lights with an easy action not to be obtained by any other means: 


ELSLEY'S PATENT BALANCE SASH LEVER 


Isanapparatus by means oF which ‘Foo lights of Windcews Skylights. 
Lantern lights &¢ can be easily opened or closed and securely, 
fasténed, | The Lever or Handle and a small iron rod beine 
adjusted in sich a manner as io form a counter dalance tothe 
rising or falling sash gives an easy action unobtainable by 
any other means. 


May be applied to Wood or Metal Sashes: 


oe . 
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Sections of Sashes & Casements % Full size. 


The following particulars should be sent with all Speci. 
:Ficalions for Estimates 


1* Details of Mullions, Frames and Cills: 
274 Sizes’ of Sashes:. 
34 Height of Sashes from Ground: 
bao: Description and Situation of building for which the 
work 15 tobe wsed. 


Thomas Elsley Sole manufacturer of the Patent 
Balance Sash Lever 


Portland Metal Works 


"Weather proaf Metal Sashes may be had in connection with the 
ash Lever or otherwise. 


Thomas Etsley 


Sole manufacture: 


352° Great Portland Street 


LONDON.W. 


Portland Metal Works 
5 32 Great Portland St 


LonDON. W. 


MAY BE APPLIED WITH ADVANTAGE IN SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, PUBLIC OFFICES, ASYLUMS, FACTORIES 


AND OTHER BUILDINGS WHERE GOOD VENTILATION IS REQUIRED, 


And as several Sashes may be opened with one action of the Lever or Handle and fixed in any desired position, the Supply of Air 
can be regulated with little trouble. 


This Apparatus is used in place of Cords and Pulleys for Opening Windows, 


For all ordinary Top Lights over Sliding Sashes, School 


Windows, Skylights, Dormers, Lantern Lights, Greenhouses, &c., it may be applied with safety. The action of the Lever is so arranged that 
the weight of the Sash is made to balance against the Rod and Handle; this Balance enables the operator to open or close the Sash by an 


easy motion without danger to the Glass, the Sash being fixed in any position by means of a simple contrivance in the Handle, 


Thousands 


of sets of these Actions have been fixed, and in no case has a failure occurred, or a Broken Window given cause of complaint. =? 
It supplies a Simple, Inexpensive, and Efficient Method of Ventilation for Schools, Offices, Hospitals, Workhouses, Asylums, Billiard 
Rooms, Conservatories, Stables, and all Buildings where good Ventilation is required. 


The following is a List of some of the Buildings where this Apparatus may be seen in action :— 


SCHOOLS. 


Anglo-German, Brixton 

Bromley Hall 

Clarson Street 

Duncombe Road 

Albion Road, Hammer- 
smith 

High School for Girls, 
Dulwich 

High School for Girls, 
Norland Square 

High School for Girls, 
Chenies Street 

North End, Fulham 

Pope Street, Eltham 

Plaistow 

London 

Cator Street, Peckham 

Silvertown 

West Ham 

Warple Way, Wandsworth 

Brighton Board Schools 

King Edward’s School, 
Oxford 

University College,Gower 
Street 


* The weight of an iron rod is made to balance a, 


with an easy motion. 


High Street, Blackheath 

Ipswich 

Ashford 

Hornsey } Board Schools 

Sheffield 

Croydon 

New Divinity, Cambridge 

School of Art, Titchfield 
Street 

Royal Naval Schools, 
Greenwich 

High-class School, Black- 
heath 

New Training Oollege, 
Tottenham 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Liverpool 

New Schools, Leyton 

New Church Schools, 
Canning Town 

New Grocers’ Schools, 
Hackney Downs 

Church Schools, Baker St. 

British and _ Foreign, 
Boro’ Road 

Catholic, Dartford 


VARIOUS. 


Messrs. Unwins, Ludgate 
Hill 
H.M. Dockyard, Chatham 
Park Hill Ho., Streatham 
Corn Market, Mark Lane 
Liverpool Exchange 
New Natural History 
Museum, Kensington 
District Gas Company’s 
Offices 


Messrs. Peak, Frean & 


Company’s Offices 
Bagshot Park 
Boys’ Home, Stepney 
Mansion, Chislehurst 
Stables, Oxford 
Messrs. Anderson, Ander- 
son & Co., Billiter 
Avenue, E.C. 
Messrs. Lazenby & Sons 
Board of Works Offices, 
Greenwich 
Dispensary, Stratford 
Gasworks, Haggerstone 
Mansion, Buckingham Gt 


Stores, Haymarket 

Lord Derby’s Stables, 
London 

Mansion House Cham- 
bers, Size Lane, E.C. 

Girls’ Refuge, Cambridge 
Heath 

The Mount, Wadhurst 

Mr. Peter Jones’ Ware- 
houses, King’s Road, 
Chelsea 


TAVERNS. 
King’s Head, Clapham 
Hercules, Kennington 
Prince Regent, Sidmouth 

Street, W.C. 
Craven Arms, Salop (Bil- 
liard-room) 
Spread Eagle, Wndswrth 
Great Hastern Railway 
Hotel, Liverpool Street 
Charing Cross Hotel 


CHURCHES, &c. 


St. Peter's, Hornsey 
Ryde 


Dover (New Church) 

New Wesleyan Chapel, 
Kentish Town 

New Wesleyan Chapel, 
Waltham Abbey 

Mission Room, Ratcliff 

Mission Hall, High St., 
Shadwell 

Free Christian Church, 
Clarence Road 


ASYLUMS. 
Coulsdon 
Wandsworth 
Moulsford 
Sussex County 


HALLS. 
Reading Town Hall 
County Hall, Derby 
Kensington Town Hall 
Scottish Corporation 
New Hall, Clapton 


CLUBS. 


Lotus, Regent Street 
Reform, Pall Mall 


Brighton, New Club 

Marlboro’ Rooms, Regent 
Street 

Hanover Square Club 

Pall Mall 


HOSPITALS. 


Brompton 

Brighton 

Charing Cross 

Fever (London) 

Putney (Royal) 

National, Queen Square 

Temperance 

Ophthalmic 

Twining, Twickenham 

Children’s, Hackney 

District Infirmary, Not- 
ting Hill 

WORKEHOUSES. 


Marylebone 
Homerton 
Oxford 
Mile End 
Edmonton 
Islington 


gainst the weight of a Sash falling to the Room, thereby enabling the Sash to be opened 


THOMAS ELSLEY, METAL WORKER, 32 GT. PORTLAND ST., W. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT 

CHELMSFORD.—Jan. 25,—Applications are required by 
the Chelmsford Rural Sanitary Authority for the Appoint- 
ment of a District Surveyor. Salary 2507. per annum. 
Applications are also required for the Appointment of an 
Assistant Surveyor for the District. Salary 200/. per 
annum. Mr. W. W. Duffield, Clerk to the Rural Sanitary 
Authority, 96 High Street, Chelmsford. 

HACKNEY.—Jan. 7.—Applications are required for the 
Appointment of a Road Surveyor. Mr. James Lovegrove, 
Chief Surveyor to the Hackney District Board of Works, 
Town Hall, Hackney. 

Worksop.—Jan. 5.—Applications are invited by the 
Worksop Local Board for the Appointment of a Surveyor 
at a salary not to exceed 1502. per annum. Mr. John 
Appleton, Clerk to the Local Board, 64 Bridge Street, 
Worksop. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

ABERDEEN.—July 1, 1884.—The Testamentary Trustees 
of the late Mr, John Steill, of Edinburgh, hereby notify 
that they will Receive Models for a Colossal Statue of 
Wallace, in Bronze, with Basement of Granite Blocks, to be 
placed on the Mound in the North-West part of the Duthie 
Public Par‘r, near the City of Aberdeen, in conformity with 
Instructions left by Mr. Steill, at a cost not exceeding 
£3,000. Intending C»mpetitors, on Application, accom- 
panied with a Remittance of 10s. 6d. to Mr. John Otto 
Macqueen, 10 Bridge Street, Aberdeen, will be supplied 
with Copies of Mr. Steill’s Instructions, Conditions of the 
Competition, and Lithograph Plan of the Duthie Park, 
showing Sections of the Mound. The Author of the 
Accepted Model will be employed to Execute the Work; 
and the Author of that next in order of merit will Receive 
a Premium of £50. 

BLOEMFONTEIN.—Mar. 21.—The Government of the Free 
Orange State, South Africa, for a Premium of £100 for 
Design selected for New Presidency, and a Premium of 
£100 for Design selected for New Chamber of Deputies. 
The Consul of the Orange Free State, 17 Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 

CaPE Town.—Jan. 30.—The Town Council of the City 
of Cape Town invite Plans and Specifications, accom- 
panied with approximate estimate of cost, of a System of 
Drainage. Selected Plans and Specifications to b-come the 
absolute property of the Corporation. All others will be 
returned free of expense. Premium of 2501. A plan of 
the City, with levels, may beseen, and further information 


may be obtained, on application tothe South African Loan, 
Mortgage, and Mercantile Agency, 9 King William Street, 
London, E.C. 

HowpeEn. — Jan. 5.— For System of Sewerage and 
Sewage Disposal. Mr. Henry Green, Assistant Clerk to 
the Rural Sanitary Authority, Howden. 

Lonpon.—March 1, 1884.—The Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings are prepared to receive Designs 
for New Buildings proposed to be erected in Whitehall for 
the Admiralty and War Office. Mr. A. B. Mitford, 
Secretary, H. M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
London. 

St, PANcRAS.—Feb. 1.—Designs are invited for Buildings 
for Mortuary and Coroner's Court. Mr. T. Eccleston Gibb, 
Vestry Clerk, Vestry Hall, St. Pancras Road, N.W. 

UxBRIDGE.—Jan. 31.—For System of Sewerage and 
Sewage Disposal. Mr. Charles Woodbridge, Clerk to the 
Rural Sanitary Authority, Uxbridge. 

WALMER.—Jan. 21.—Designs are invited for Laying Out 
the Estate of St. Clare for Building Purposes. Messrs. W. 
& T. Denny, Walmer, 

WoLVERHAMPTON.—Plans are required for the Erection 
of Volunteer Headquarters and Drill-hall. Major W. 
Blake Burke, Adjutant, Wolverhampton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 

ABERDFEN.—Jan. 8.—For Steam Boiler and Curing 
Plant, to be Erected at Torry. Mr. Alexander Dalgety, 
Engineer, Hutcheon Street, Aberdeen. 

ARDEE.—Jan. 15.—For Sinking of Open Drains or Water 
Courses on the north and south sides of the River Dee, and 
the Construction of Tanks and Sewers, with Auxiliary 
Works. Mr. Thomas B. Dromgools, Sanitary Officer, 
Board Room, Ardee Workhouse, Ireland. 

AVIEMORE.—Jan. 24.—For Construction of Bridge over 
the River Sprey ; Masonry, &c., in Abutments and Pier, 
Wrought-ironwork Superstructure, and Cast-iron Cy- 
linders in Pier, &c. Mr. W. Roberts, Engineer, Survey or’s 
Office, Kingurrie. 

BALLATER.—Jan. 17.—For Construction of Stone Bridge 
over the River Dee, with Cast-iron Cylinders, Foundations, 
Approach Roads, and Works in connection. Messrs. 
Jenkins & Marr, C.E., 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 

BECKENHAM.—Jan, 14.—For Works of Paving, Kerbing, 
and Footpaths Improvement, comprising about 22,000 
feet of Pennant stone and granite kerb, 4,000 feet of 
granite channelling, and 2,0)0 square yards of 2-inch red 
brick paving, the Relaying of about8,000 feet of Purbeck 


kerb, and other works in connection therewith. Mr. Geo. 
B. Carlton, C.E., Surveyor to the Local Board, Beckenham, 
Kent. 

Be.rast.—For Building a Pair of Semi-detached Villas in 
Marlborough Park. Mr. William Batt, jun., Garfield 
Chambers, Garfield Street, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BRRWICK-ON-TWEED.—Jan, 22.—For SAingle-lift Gas- 
holder for Works at Spittal, for the Berwick and Tweed- 
mouth Gaslight Company. Mr. Paterson, C.E., War- 
rington. 

BERWICK-ON-TWEED.—Jan. 22.—For Construction of a 
Cast-iron Gasholder Tank, at the Works, Spittal, Mr. 
Paterson, C.E., Warrington. 

BLACKBURN.—Jan. 12.—For Wrought-iron Girders and 
Castings for Bridge over Blakewater. Mr. J. Braddon 
McCallum, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Black- 
burn. 

BLACKBURN.—Jan. 12.—For the Supply of Granite, 
Limestone, Stone for Under-bedding, Lime and Cement, 
Setts, Sidestones, Circular Kerbs and Flags, Iron Castings, 
Bricks, Timber, Wallstone, &c. Mr. J. B. M‘Callum, 
Borough Offices, Municipal Offices. 

Brackpoon.—Jan. 9.—For Supplying 2,000 tons of 6-in. 
by 4-in. Granite Setts. Mr. T. Sunderland, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

BLoxwicH.—Jan. 9.—For Alterations to Leamore Schools’ 
Mr. 8. Loxton, Architect, Park Street, Walsall. 

Bo.Ton.—Jan. 19.—For Construction of Outfall Sewage 
Works at the Hacken. The Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Bolton. 

Bricuron.—Jan. 9.—For the Supply of 5,000 feet lineal 
of 12-in. by 6-in. flat Granite Kerb, 5,000 feet of 10-inch 
by 6-in, Granite Edge Kerb, and 3)0 tons of 6-in. by 4-in, 
Granite Pitchers, at Shoreham Harbour or at one of the 
Biighton Railway Stations. Mr. P. C. Lockwood, C.E., 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton, 

BURMANTOFTS.—Jan. 7.—For the whole of Portion of 
Works in the Erection of Schools, Outbuildings, and 
Boundary Walls, Nippet Lane, for the Leeds School Board. 
Mr. R. L. Adams, Architect, Imperial Buildings, Bond 
Street, Leeds. 

CALVERLEY.—Jan. 15.—For the various Works ia con- 
nection with the Rebuilding of Hollypark Mills, Calverley, 
near Leeds. Mr. Jowett Kendall, Architect, Idle. 

OLEETHORPES.—For the Erection of a Wesleyan Chapel 
and Schools. Mr. C. Bell, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, Dash- 
wood Houre, 9 New Broad Street, H.C. 

CRICKLEWoop.—Jan. 18.—For Making-up, Kerbing, 
Channelling, Metalling, and Tar- paving Claremont Road. 


IMPORTANT REDUCTION w PRICES 


SELF-ACTING 
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Mr. J. Pollard, Surveyor to the Hendon Local Board, 
Brent Street, Hendon. 

Dersy.—Jan. 7.—For the Erection of a Girls’ School on 
the Ashbourne Road. Mr. F. 0. Coulthurst, Architect, 
Albert Street, Derby. 

DirrisHaM.—Jan. 8.—For the Erection of a Small House 
at Dittisham, on th? Dart. Mr. E. Appleton, Architect, 
1 Vanghan Parade, Torquay. 

Dymock.—Jan, 14.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Dymock Schools. Messrs. Waller Son, & Wood, Archi- 
tects, 17 College Green, Gloucester. 

East Dean.—Jan. 17.—For the Construction of an Im- 
pounding Reservoir at Greenbottom, in the township of 
East Dean. Plan and Specification at the Office of the 
Surveyor, Cinderford. 

East WALKER.—Jan. 14.—For Building an Infants’ 
School, and for Alterations and Additions t» Board 
Schools, Mr. John Johnstone, Architect, 6 Clayton 
Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

EpMONTON.—Jan. 15.--For Laying Rainwater Dra‘ns, 
Building Small Pump-house, Fixing Pump and Tank, &c. 
Mr. T. E. Knightley, Architect, 106 Cannon Street, EC. 


Eie@in.—For Various Works in the Erection of Two 
Cottages at Elgin. Messrs, A. & W. Reid, Architects, 
Elgin. 

ELTHAM.—Jan. 10,—For Construction of Brick Sewer 
(14,000 feet). Sir J. W. Bazalgette, C.E, Metropolitan 
Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

RyrEMouTH.—Jan. 7.—For Building Mortuary, Forming 
Cemetery, &c. Mr. J. Donaldson, Eyemouth. 

EYRMOUTH.—Jan. 8.—For Improvement Works to 
Harbour. Messrs. Tuomas Meik & Sons, C.E., 6 York 
Place, Edinburgh. 

FINCSLEY.—Jan. 14.—For Paving, Metalling, Kerbing. 
Sewering, and Making-up of Brownlow Road and 
Gruneisen Road. Mr. G. W. Brumell, Surveyor to the 
Local Board, Local Board Offices, Church End, Finchley, N. 

GRAVESEND.—Jan. 7—For Building Caretaker’s House 
in Church Street, for the Gravesend United District School 
Board. Mr. George C. Hammond, Clerk to the fchool 
Board, 27 King Street, Gravesend. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Jan. 11.—Sewers—For Laying 
10,000 feet run of glazed pipe sewers. from 18-inches to 
9 inches in diameter, with manholes and flushing and ven- 
tilating openings, with other works. Mr. J. W. Cockrill 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Great Yarmouth. 

HEBBURN.—Jan. 7.—For Forming, &c., Private Streets 
and Paving Others. Mr. Fred. West, Surveyor to the 
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HUpDERSFIELD. —Jan. 10.—For the Various Works 
required in the Erection of Six Dwelling-houses, Boundary 
Walls, and Out-offices, Upper Brow Road, Paddock. Messrs. 
John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

Hutr.—Jan. 17._For Formation of Adit or Tunnel (one 
mile) from Springhead Pumping Station. Mr. D. Max- 
well, Engineer, ‘Town Hall, Hull. 

JARRoW ON-TyNu.—Jan. 10.—For Building Methodist 
New Connection Church. Mr. William Hill, F.R.1.B.A., 
Architect, 11 Park Square, Leeds. 

Ke@wortH.—For Alteracions and Additions to House. 
Mr. Arthur Marshall, Architect, Long Row, Nottingham. 

KILMAINHAM.—Jan. 7.—For the Construction of 500 
lineal feet of stoneware socketed pipes, 12 inches diameter, 
with manhole, junctions, ventilators, and other works 
necessary, for the Commissioners of the Township of New 
Kilmainham. Mr. W. J. Hamilton, Secretary and Execu- 
tive Sanitary Officer, Commissioners’ O&ce, Cours House, 
Kilmainham, 

Kinross.—Jan. 17.—For Construction of Works for 
Supplying the Burgh with Water. Mr. W. R. Copland, 
C.E., 146 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

LAancaster.—Jan. 7.—For Paving, &c., in Primrose 
Street. The Borough Surveyor, Lancaster. 

LANCASTER.—Jan. 14.—For Building Residence for Mr. 
A. W. Hunt. Messrs. Paley & Austin, Architects, Lan- 
caster. Mr. W. Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 

LrEeps.—Jan. 9 —For the Joiner’s, Slater’s, Ironfounder’s 
and Glazier’s Work required in the Erection of a New Saw 
Mill Shed. Mr. Thomas Winn, Architect, Victoria Build- 
ings, 18 Park Row, Leeds. 

LIGHTOLIFFE.—Jan. 12.—For Building a Villa. Mr. 
Charles F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, 
King Cross Street, Halifax. 

LLANDAFF.—Jan. 9.—For Widening and Improving 
Portion of Llystalybont Road. Mr, William Price, District 
Surveyor, 14 Westbourne Place, Cardiff. 

LLANSAMLET.—Jan. 7.—For Building School at Penirl 
Green. Mr. Rees Llewellyn, Architect, Llansamlet. 


MippLEesprovucn.—Jan. 19.—For Construction of Hury 
Reservoir (Contract No. 3). Mr. Mansergh, C.E., Engi- 
neer, 3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street. 

MIDLAND Ramway.—Jan. 17._For the Erection of an 
Ironfoundry at Derby and a Goods Shed at Glascote, near 
Tamworth. Drawings, Specification, and Quantities at 
the Engineer’s Offices, Midland Station, Derby. 

Monrikry.—Joen. 14.—For Making Roads, Planting, and 
Laying Out Morley Cemetery. Mr. Edwin Butier, Clerk 
to the Burial Board, Victoria Road, Morley. 
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NEWeURN-ON-TYNE.—Jan, 8.—For Building a Working 
Men’s Club. Messrs. Lamb & Armstrong, Architects, 38 
Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NorrisGHaM.—For Building Offices in London Road. 
Mr. Arthur Marshall, Architect, Long Row, Nottingham. 

Poo.e—Jan. 9.—For Completion of Vagrants’ Ward 
and Other Works at the Union. Mr. H. B. Barnes, Archi- 
tect, Poole. 

Preston.—For Extension of Science Schools, Harris 
Institute. Mr. James Hibbert, Architect, 149 Church 
Street, Avenham Street, Preston. ; 

RawMarsH —Jan. 15.—For Laying Gas Main and 
Service Pipes (407 yards). Mr. J. W. Bellamy, Cierk to 
the Local Board, Rewmarsh. 

READING.—Jan. 22.—For Works required in Alterations 
of the present Buildings of the Reading and Earley com- 
bined Board School, and in the Erection of Additional 
Buildings for the Infants’ Department. M-ssrs. Morris 
and Stallwood, Architects, Friar Street, Reading. 

REvDDISH.—Jan. 9.—For Construction of Sewage Purifi- 
cation Tanks and other Works in connection therewith. 
Mr. Edward Sykes, the Union Offices, Shaw Heath, Stock- 
port. 

RHAYADER.—Jan. 14.— For the Erection of Stabling and 


‘Studio at Glasllyn, near Rhayader, for Mr. H. W. B. 


Davis, RA. 
Rhayader. 

SANDIACRE.—For Building Villa. 
Architect, Long Row, Nottingham. 

ScorHOLME.—For Building ‘Wesleyan Chapel. 
Arthur Marshall, Architect, Long Row, Nottingham. 

Sr, PancrAs.—Jan. 24.--For the Erection of Additional 
Workhouse Buildings for 500 Inmates, on Cook’s Terrace 
Site, adjoining the Workhouse, St. Pancras Road. Mr. 
H. H. Bridgman, Architect, 42 Poultry, EC. 

SNYDALE.—Jan. 5.—For Erection of Board Schools for 
Boys, Girls, and Infants, with Master's House, Offices, 
Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. W. Shackleton, Architect, 
Market Place, Pontefract. 

SrRETFORD.—Jan. 5.—For Forming and Draining Ceme- 
tery and Approach Road. Mr. H. Royle, Surveyor, 
5 Windsor Terrace, Old Trafford. 

SWANSEA.—Jan. 23.—For Erection of New Blocks and 
Extensions and Alterations to the present Swansea Union 
Workhouse, Messrs. Blessley & Aspinall, Architects, 
Cardiff. : 

Truro.—Jan, 14.—For Additions to Wesleyan Methodist 
School Premises. Mr. John Trounson, Architect, 61 
Chapel Street, Penzance. 


Mr. S. W. Williams, County Surveyor, 
Mr, Arthur Marshall 
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VrNtTNoR.—Jan. 7.—For Building Bank Premises for the BARKING. CAMBRIDGE. 
Capital and Counties Bank. Mr. Theodore R. Saunders,| Foy Street Works, Barking, Essex. Mr. Dawson, Sur-| For Rebuilding Bentinck Arms, Castle Street, Cambridge. 
Architect, Church Street, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, veyor. Mr. FRANK WATERS, Architect. Quantities ooo : 
Wanpsworts.—Jan. 8,—For Making-up Thornsett Road. Sede Serpe Apitiew’. ae By tera ee mame Hie OF. 
Mr. Arthur Alex. Corsellis, Clerk to the Wandsworth] Sgurveyor'sestimate. . . . . . 476 0 0| Carisrmas (acceped) » « « « « 64400 
District Board of Works, Battersea Rise, S.W. Tar Paving. CHARD 
West WALKER.—Jan. 14,—For Extensive Additions and| Hopman (accepted). . . . . - 21216 0 I + Work Char a 
Alterations to the Board Schools. Mr. John Johnstone,| Surveyor’s estimate otateliwoliec ame. a18< 0» 0 pleasent hee - ei x. ee k78 0 
Archivect, 6 Clayton Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. BIRMINGHAM. : 
WoopHovsr.—Jan. 7.—For the Erection of Schools CRAMLINGTON. 
a ? |For Supplying and Fixing Speaking Tube and Electrical . 
Outbuildings, and Boundary Walls, Quarry Mount, for the Bell Communication at the New Parish Office, Birming- For Forming Road in Front of the Cramlington Co-opera- 
Leeds School Board. Mr. R. L. Adams, Architect, Imperial ham. Mr. W. H. WarD, Architect. tive Society’s Stores. 
Buildings, Bond Street, Leeds. Radcliffe . : Z ; a ieee 0 0| Drxon & GARDNER, West Cramlington (ac- " 
: q Vulcan Manufacturing Go: t. Funes 355 0 0 cepted) . a). oe £45 oo 
Smith’ Sons eee. sae eee S000 0 Cumming, Newcastle- -on- Tyne. cee ame ser 070 
Morand . «. . « « « «  « 27612 0| Hall & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne . 4411 0 
TE N D E R Ss. Sadler - . P - By a . 210 0 0| Curry & Co., Neweastle-on-Tyne . . - 39 3 3 
ptadicat® Hint (accepted). . . « «  «  » 189 8 0| Simpson, Newcastle-on-Tyne . . « 35 0 0 
Shephard . F . ‘ . . * = 7020 0 
q ACCRINGTON. For Supplying and Fixing No.7 Iron Doors at the New CULLOMPTON. 
es ete Coe Asta cooueston..”) Me.) Bur Parish Offices, Birmingham. Mr. W. H. Warp, Archi-| For Construction of Sewers, Cullompton. Mr. H. T. 
: ) . 2 , neer. 
HUNTER (accepted)—Schedule. ee Oo a £185 0 0 ee ee See jh Saw ind « Le fspueee 266A SO 
Whitdeld Oo. 0° > cll. sc. 147 Ge Of | Meynolie’ se 06 *. tecnettnth sadn agen sie eo ge 
: i CE i aera le F : Smith . . .« « « « « . 147 0 0} Parkhouse cag ee eee ee 
For Alterations and Extensions of two Houses in Guide Winking 135 0 0| Manning ete F . . 1 LEDS EG 
Lane, Audenshaw, and for Conversion of same into Weod & Co. S a si : z : 197 15 0| Tucker & Sonsi ¢ : S - a ~ 168 1670 
Stores, Offices, and Board-room. Mr. J. H. BurTON,| ‘Paunton Sage yO ely oe 6's Toot ype oh e lncledan® cian seme Semen rea etal oe cme OS tae O 
Architect, Ashton-under-Lyne. Clark, Hasnats & Co ie paciembres Ce hronecam gtr Darke Rae Ee Yee ee oh tee tb OO 
patos Denton 4. a -£403 0 0) maingk ee he Sree Seas of < Deniiines 92°) oak aola ee See ee 
ee STR O 0) Cooter do. a ee he eo oh, US 10O 
BTR 10 ON ieee er 6 10° 0 DEEPING ST. JAMES. 
Williamson, aghion -under- L ne 7 ; : si ° ; Lucas & Co. . - cs s Z 4 + 115 10 0) For Rose and Crown Inn, Deeping St. James, Lincolnshire. 
Marsden, Ashton-under- tyne ; F330 9 0| PRicE (accepted) + «© + «© « « 105 0 0 Mr. J. B. Corsy, Architect, Senios Ateegic ( 
G1BSON, Dukinfield (accephd) . . 2 325 9 0) Withers&Co.. . . « « « . 10110 0] Hiltiam, Stamford . ee era 
Smith, Droylsden . . «. «. +. ~~ . 325 0 O|For Supplying and Fixing a Lift at the New Parish Snare, Bytham ee le ee ee ty at 
Grayson, Bradford: :; .; ; : : 320 0 0 Offices, oo Mr. W. H. WARD, Architect. Story, Bowin . ‘eek emiee 474° 6710 
Sharrat, Droylsden. . . « « « 319 0 0| Barnes&Oo. . Bite Wels WAND “EVA 0" 0|  ‘Ludiow & Emerson, Stamford =. + 464 0 0 
Gibbons,Manchester . . . . 289 15 0| Hassall & Singleton  . . . 120 0 0| Stimson, Market Deeping =» + +s 0 
he Ohuser' Co... Oe age G HINSON, jun., Bowin (accepted) . « + 440 0 
BALLYCOTTON. Hodkinson & Clarke: . . . « 8100 
For Construction of Tank, Fountains, &¢., for the| Waygood & Co. cn ie. ete ota e te ca One U DOVER. 
Guardians, Ballycotton, Cork. Thomas & Sons : + + » 65610 0} For Erection of a Mortuary at the Workhouse Hospital 
ees “hae gee - - i - £7416 6| CLARK, BUNNETT & Co. (accepted) ‘ » + 45 0 0] Parke (accepted) : - - : 5 £38 0 
iche : ° ate Pier 
M'CarTHy (accepted) .  ~ : : aa 4 : For Building Salvation Army Offices, &c., Birmingham. EXETER. 
akg . - . . F ~ . apGa «0. 0 Sera sa Architect. £1.198 0 0 For Additions to the Devon and Exeter Hospital for Out 
fanning . > 2 « 8717 0] Woy i en. aa adt. Gh oO Patients, Exeter. Mr. R. vin PULPOSR, A. sree YE 
; : ‘ 3 ? q x see Architect, The Close, Exeter. Quantities supped. 
BASINGSTOKE. eee SASONEENT iy st dpe Sie thie 6 on 5 ’ Sharia a Rartans « Sour). 145a0e 0 
For Erecting Fence round the River Loddon, Basingstoke. me he ae 0 apo aC a et Warden & Yardley Sy ete snk epee 151292, Og. 0 
Mr. H. Buppxn, Pore Gibson . P ¥ . ° . 1,116" 020 
Pike Bros... Zee ES SMEG ORE? 6 CARDIFF. SCADDING (accepted) ee onl) eee T0651 OneO 
Kent&Tunn . . » + +  . 28 5 0|For Water Supply Pipes and Mains, forthe Cardiff Town| Pratt . . . » + « « « 1,061 0 0 
GemeeOe se Ps OS * eee IL. 6 Council. Goodingsis 2601") a Se) ay te gee SE LO 
Blunden ., Suet) oe ube ess 25.1070 SPITTLE & Co. (accepted). Moas&Son. . - Bier eerie SLUR 
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‘EXETER. 
For Dwelling-house, Prospect Park, Exeter, for Mr. Hy. 
Ellis. Messrs. PAcKHAM & Croore, Architects. 
Quantities not supplied. 


Sutton 4 6 s . 5 : 5 £68 14 8 

Reynolds . ; . 5 ° . - 56418 0 

Hicks : 5 j A ‘ 5 - 499 0 0 

Sanford . ; é F : . . . 45110 0 
FERNDALE. 


For a new House at Ferndale, Glamorganshire, for Mr. 


William Ellis, ‘‘ Ynyswen.” Messrs. Davis & 
Pups, Architects, Pontypridd. 
Brown, Ferndale (accepted) . 3 PLAGE 379) 


Walling Stone on the Site. 


GLOUCESTER. 
For Works to Heathville Road, Gloucester. 
City Surveyor. 
RIDD (accepted) 


Mr. R. READ, 


fu A é G ° £164 0 0 
Lowest tender received. 


GREENOCK. 
For the Works of the Third and Remaining Section of the 
New Municipal Buildings, Greenock. Mr. A. J. 
TURNBULL, Burgh Engineer. 


Lowest Tenders. 


Galbraith, Glasgow, mason 7 A . £14,500 0 0 
Miller & Brown, Greenock, joiner . «6,208, 0x0 
M‘Credie, Greenock, plaster ; . ozo RO: 
Young, Glasgow, carving . ° . - 1,045 0 0 
Meikle & Son, Glasgow, glazier a 845 0 0 
M‘Lean & Co., Greenock, plumber : 837 0 0 
Crawford & Thomson, Greenock, cast-iron 766 0 0 
Phillips & Son, Greenock, slater ‘ . 165 0 0 
Fosh, Glasgow, gasfitter . . . . 135 0 0 

Totals enue £24,912 0 0 

HARTLEPOOL. 


For Building Upper Grade Schools, for the Stranton 
School Board, at West Hartlepool. Mr. J. Garry, 
Architect. Quantities by Mr. W. Hodgson. 


Cockburn : ‘ . . ’ . £4,452 7 0 
Harrison 5 i ; ; : : . 4440 7 0 
Atkinson ~ : 4 . - ‘ . 4,882 4 6 
Sanderson . 0 F ;: . « 245320: 00 
Robson . : : ‘ ° ' ASCP Ser h Ib! 
Curzon . . 5 a ° ci : Sooo 0es0 
Johnson . : : - : ‘ . 20960070 0 
Beetham : ; r ‘ - .. 33859: 40 0 
Howe (accepted) . A « 3,820 07 0 


HOVE. 
For the Construction of the Sea Wall Inclines and Timber 
Groynes, at Hove, Sussex. 


HI & Co. (accepted) c ; 5 £23,916 0 0 


HEPWORTH. 
For proposed School at Hepworth, Huddersfield. Mr..T. 
Woop, Architect. 
Accepted Tenders. i 
England & Son, Holmfirth, mason. 
Brown & Shaw, Holmfirth, joiner. 
Durrans, Moldgreen, plumber. 
Pycock & Sons, Leeds, slater. 
Jackman, Holmfirth, plasterer. 
Quarmby, Holmfirth, painter. 
Total cost, £1,000. 


LEWISHAM. 

For Public Swimming and other Baths at Ladywell, for the 
Commissioners of Baths and Washhouses for the 
Parish of Lewisham. . Messrs. WiLson, SoN & ALD- 
WINCKLE, Architects, 2 Hast India Avenue, Leaden- 
hall Street, H.C. Quantities supplied. 


Priestly . ' . 2 ' - . £9,800 0 0 
Martin . é é A A q ; £24'9,38030.20 
J.&C. Bowyer . 3 . ° ROOTS «050 
Stafford . » 5 5 Se g SAD OENO 
Marshall c ° . ° » 9,086 0 0 
Josolyne . 5 ° : ; f . 9,081 0 0 
Redman : 6 6 . . 5 + 9048-20" (0 
Shurmur ; ‘ ; 5 . . . 8,900 0 0 
J. Mowlem & Co. . 5 A ° 6 . 8,883 0 0 
Nightingale . ; 5 . . . . 8868 0 0 
Howell . 4 < : ° . - 8,650 0 0 
Olley . : 0 : ; - Fe ate ba Ue) 
Jerrard . 5 5 A - ‘ ; . 8,400 0 0 
Holloway 5 r ¢ 6 A A ALE BwAI LY 
Foster & Dicksee . c 3 5 3 . 83174 0 0 
Hobbs . ‘ 5 . “ : 4 . 8,060 0 0 
D, D. & A. Browne : - a 4 . 8,025 0 0 


For Public Swimming and other Baths at Forest Hill, for 
the Commissioners of Baths and Washhouses for the 
Parish of Lewisham. Messrs. WILSON, Son & ALD- 
WINCKLE, Architects, 2 East India Avenue, Leaden- 
hall Street, H.C. Quantities supplied. 


Priestly A 5 . . . £9,100 0 0 
J.&C. Bowyer . 0 A . . » 8,935 0 0 
Josolyne ‘ e a . ° . PHB ANY 
Stafford . 0 c 5 . . . - 8,486 0 0 
Hall, Beddall & Co. . . é . . 8,437 0 0 
Marshall i ‘: A ' ; ‘ @ 8,380) 0p0 
Mowlem & Co. 5 ; : ° : Se On s0nyO 
Nightingale . ° 7 . - 8,223 0 0 
Shurmur 7 ‘ 5 ‘ . . 8090-0 0 
Jerrard . R ° ; : + 8,033 0 0 
Howell . “ 3 : 5 - 8,031.0 -0 
Redman. C . ‘ . . « 20,894070 
Holloway. oes o Tiatts «  iaoeesaTam0 SO 
Olley 4 : ° ' eee: Ww 
Hobbs . : c ‘ 5 . : . 7,640 0 0 
Jones . -j A, F 5 . . pe7so70) 0.20 
Foster & Dicksee . = - : . ond 575 20.0: 
D. D. & A. Bro wne : 5 4 c See eoh dd sO. 
Martin . ‘ 5 ° “ . F a eO Lone O EO 


HASTINGS. 
For Alterations to the Royal Oak Hotel, Hastings. 
Read, Streatham . . ‘ - ° -£855.10 0 
Howell & Sons, Hastings 3 3 é © 420: O50 
WALKER, Limehouse (accepted) . . « 688 0 0 


LISBON. 

For 16,000 tons of Steel Rails, on account of the Portuguese 
Government, for the South and South-Eastern Railways 
of Portugal. 

Lowest Tenders. 


per ton. 
Rhenish Steel Works . ; s ° . £5 8 0 
Cockerill Company : c 7 td) 4:20 


Bochum Mining and Cast-Steel Manufacturing 
Association . ° hatte . e eto. oe 


LONDON. 
For Building Club-room, exclusive of Fittings, at the 
Refiners’ Arms, Buross Street, Commercial Road, E. 
Moye & Son (accepted) . oa . - £212 0 0 


For Alterations to House in King’s Road, Chelsea, 


King. 5 . ; : 3 = : . £232 10 0 
Hudson : 5 “ 5 ° A v 31952-0500 
Holliday & Greenweod . , 5 ° env lsouee. 0 
Adamson & Sons 4 5 : 5 ~ a. LOO. Ol0 
For Rebuilding House, 210 Mile Had Road. 
F. & F. J. Wood : . ‘ ° ‘ .£635 0 0 
Lusk ‘i 4 5 5 - a 2 srtirt28005207 90 
Poole & Co. . i a - ‘ : 66 O50 0 
Russell . % ; > é S ge SHOOT 0 
Walker . : “ : if ‘ C, «$220 0 
Hearle & Son , , A 0 . éi 515-0 °0 
Palmer & Son , 4 5 Py & i 455-0 0 


For the Erection: of a New Building in Coventry Street, 
Haymarket. Mr. WILLIAM WIMBLE, Architect. 


Ashby Bros. . - . . - A . £12,859 0 0 
Dove Bros. . ; . ° ° 5 5127450" 0 
Kirk & Randall . ‘ . 5 ' » 12,640 0 0 
Ashby & Horner . s , c ; 712;696%.0.0 
Bangs & Co. A d ° . . #7 12,420°"0" 50 
Kilby & Gayford : . . . EON? 3450-20 
Scrivener & Co. . ‘ ° . fr SS 2e196' 020 
Brass “ : & . ° 5 1289210) 20 
Lawrence & Sons 3 ; 3 : eb, QU 0y 80: 
Baylis . 4 : ( ° A . 11,914 0 0 
For Building Warehouse, London Wall. 
Adamson &Sons . . . 4 - £4,740, 0-0 
Mark’ ; <| < ¢ 1% — GpupenmeeeanenemOmeo 
Brass. . ‘ . . . : . 4565 0 0 
Scrivener 3 A 3 . ; 6 . 4,542 0 0 
Bass “ : 6 ° ° calles . 4,500 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons . . 5 5 . . 4,487.0 0 
Greenwood . é ; ° “ : . .4,442. 0.0 
Nightingale . 5 . 3 ; i 3 AOS LO wO 
Patman and Fother:ngham ° . . 43%3,.020 
Boyce . 4 : 5 . . ° + 4303004 0 
Conder . 5 A a : E é . 4,285 0 0 
Richardson . 3 . . = fs . 4,269 0 0 


THE IMPROVED PATENT 


SLOW COMBUSTION CALORIGEN 


For Warming and Ventilating 


Halls, Offices, Schools, Churches, Chapels, Hospitals. 
To burn ANTHRACITE COAL or COKE. 


J. F. FARWIG & CO. 
36 QUEEN STREET, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GEORGE'S PATENT GAS CALORIGEN, 


For Warming and Ventilating Bedrooms, Halls, Offices, Small 
Conservatories, &c. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING PAPERSTAINERS. 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC, 
SHOW-ROOMS : paeap 

110 High Street, Manchester ] 
Square, London, W, 
Of all Decorators & Contractors. US 
ta Sorz ADDRESS, 


Note Trade Mark. 
“THE MARBLE STORES.” 


WILLIAMS & NASH, 


9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade 


FOR 


CHIMNEYPIECES, 


ETC 
MARBLE FENDERS, 20s. 


OTICE CF PARTNERSHIP.—Mr. W. H. 


BARBER, Surveyor, of No. 12 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.. having taken into Partnership his son, Mr. W. W. Barber, 
and Mr. A. Boxall, begs to announce that on and after the Ist of 
January, 1884, his practice will be carried on by the Firm under 
the nameof BARBER, BOXALL & BARBER. 


M ODELS made to Instructions for Architec- 
tural and Civil Engineering purposes, also litigated cases 
of light and air or other easements._F, H. MCLAUCHLAN, 
9 Dalyell Road, Stockwell, 8.W. 


BOOKS. 
BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL EDITION. 
“MHE SANITARY ENGINEER” (New York), 


published every Thursday, price 4d. Subscription, 20s, per 
annum, No. 3, Volume IX., January 3, 1884. 
CONTENTS. 
Editorials: 


Lead Pipe and Water ‘Companies’ Liability—Typhoid Fever Parts with 50 large plates. 


and Rainfall—Squalid Liverpool and Squalid New York. 
Report on Condition of Public School in Seventh Street. 
British Correspondence : 
Firewood and Contagion—Dr. Kelly’s Tlealth Lectures— 
Water Supply of London—Lead for Conveying Water— 
Mersey Tunnel—Plumbers’ Examinations—The Senitary 
Institute and the Parkes Museum—Drainage of Shirley. 
Plumbing and Water Supply of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York City. 
On the Use of Lead for Conveying and Storing Water, No. V. 
By Prof. Wm. Ripley Nichols. i 
Nuisances in Philadelphia—Paper Gas Pipes—Notes on Electric 
Lighting. 
i Plumbing Practice. 
oO . « 
The Sanitary Examination of Drinking Water. 
Cottage Hospital Construction and Management. By Henry Cc. 
_ Burdett. No. I. 
Disinfection by Heat—Propositions Regarding Cholera—The 
Hygiene of Armies in the Field. 
Correspondence : 
Driven. Well Water Supply for Large Cities—Non+Conduet- 
ing Covering for Steam Pipes—Hydraulic Ram—Reducing 
Coupling—Plumbers’ Apprentices. 
Reviews—Mortality Returns—American Patents—English Pa- 
tents—British Notes—Personal. ¢ 
To be procured of all News Agents. and Bookstalls, or of 
London Offices, 92 and 93 Fleet Street, E.C. : 
SPECIAL NoTicE.—Owing to the breakdown of ss. “ Celtic,” 
the issue of 27th ult. is unavoidably delayed. 


By a Journeyman Plumber. 


New HEdition, revised, foolscap 8vo., bound, 7s. 6d. 


EDDIE’S PRACTICAL MEASURER: A 
series of Tables for the use of Wood Merchants, 
Builders, Carpenters, Joiners, Sawyers, Plasterers, Painters, 
Glaziers, Masons, Bricklayers, &c. 
London: BLACKIE & SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


New Edition. Super royal 4to., half morocco, 55s. 


MBE CARPENTER and JOINER'S ASSIST- 


ANT. By JAMES NEWLANDS, Borough Engineer of 
Liverpool. Illustrated by 115 Engraved Plates, ani many 
Hundred Engravings on Wood. 

“We know of no treatise on Carpentry and Joinery 
which at all approacies this in merit.”—A/echanics 
Magazine. 

London: BLACKIE & SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


OINTS in WOODWORK.—82 pp., 8vo., with 

Plate of Highty Figures of Joints, &e. By fTENRY ADAMS. 

C.E. Price One Shilling, post free from the Author, 60 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. 


ODGKINSON & CO.’S Hand-made Drawing, 


Account, Book, and other Papers, the most suitable for 
architects, engineers, and surveyors, can be obtained through all 
stationers. 


TO INVENTORS, &c. 


ATENTS for INVENTIONS, DESIGNS, TRADE | 


MARKS, obtained. NEw Law. Cost trifling. 
Apply HERBERT & CO., Patent Office, 67 Strand, W.C., London. 


BOOKS. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


To be had from any Bookseller. 


AITEK'S PLANT STUDIES, Part TI., five 


large Plates of Plants, their Stems, Leaves, and Flowers, 
with Descriptive Text, for the use of Artists and Amateurs, 
price 5s. : 
The whole work to be completed in a year, to consist of ten 
A prospectus gratis. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, London. 


Price One Shilling, or post free for 14 stamps. 
NEW EDITION. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
STABLE FITTINGS. 


*Vith full descriptions and prices of the most important inven- 
tions and improvements in Stable and Harness Room Fittings 
Stable Paving, Drainage, Ventilation, &c. &c. 


THE ST. PANCRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, 
Sr. PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


~ SERPENTINE. 


QUARRIES and WORKS, 
POLTESCO, near the Lizard, Cornwall. 


Estimates forwarded on application to the Proprieter. 
JABEZ DRUITT, 
SOUTH GROVE, MILE END ROAD, LONDON. 
Or the Marager at the Works. 
Show Room for Chimney- pieces, 9 Castle Street, Holborn, 


NEW TRACING LINEN. 
GEO. J. POORE & CO.’S 
“CRESCENT” TRACING LINEN, 


Made by improved Machinery. thin, hard, and transparent, with 
one side duil, AT VERY LOW PRICES, IS THE 


BEST SECOND QUALITY CLOTH IN THE MARKET, 


Samples of the above and of the ‘‘ Ex.Sup. closely woven,” whichis 
the BEST FIRST-CLASS CLOTH inthe MARKET, sent on application. 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., MANUFACTURING DRAWING- 
OFFICE STATIONERS, LIVERPOOL. 


ANCASTER STONE. 


The Original Quarries are worked by Mr. LINDLEY solely. 
ANCASTER, i 
Near GRANTHAM. 


ANCASTER STONE QUARRIES. 
HE ANCASTER STONE COMPANY 


continue to work the Old Ancaster Stone Quarries formerly 
worked by Messrs. KIRK & PARRY, and to supply Stone of the 
same fine quality as heretofore. 

Address, JOHN ELLIOTT, Manager, Ancaster, Grantham. 


—" 
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LEEDS. 


For Erection of New Choir Gallery, Vestibule, &c., New 
Wortley Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. JAMES WILSON, Archi- 
tect, 12 East Parade, Leeds. 

TOMLINSON & Sons (accepted). 


LOXTON. 


For Building Rectory at Loxton, Somerset. Messrs. HANS, 
Prick & WOOLER, Architects, Weston-super-Mare. 


Paimer, Weston-super-Mare : 5 ~£3,700 0 0 
Brock & Bruce, Bristol. ° . .« 3,600 0 0 
Forse, Bristol : . : : . 3,821 0 0 
Beavan, Bristol . - 5 ° - 2,890 0 0 
W110ox, Clevedon (accepted) r ' oe A) 
Ironwork, 
THOMAS (accepted) . 5 é 2 . . £463 0 0 
Plumber's Work. 
HoLumn (accepted) . A A ‘ . - 213 10, 0 


MANSFIELD. 


For Pulling Down Cottages and Building Boundary Wall 
at Union Workhouse, Mansfield. Mr, R. FRANK 
VALLANCE, Architect. 


Vallance . P 7 . .£224 0 0 
Greenwood : 5 ‘ 7 - 200 8 6 
Fisher Bros. . 5 : 4 200 0 0 
S. & G. FrisBy (accepted) . ; 172 0 0 


MONK BRETTON. 


For Building Branch Stores at Monk Bretton, for the 
Barnsley British Co-operative Society. Mr. WILLIAM 


SENIOR, Architect, Barnsley. Quantities by the 
Architect. 
Smith, Monk Bretton, excavator, mason, and 
bricklayer . : : : ° £345 3 2 
Smith, Gawber, carpenter’sand joiner’s work 190 0 0 
Fleming, Barnsley, slater’s work se Looe 0 
Lindley, Barnsley, plasterer’s work ° a om. OPO 
Dransfield, Barnsley, plumber’s work - 2210 0 
Barraclough, Barnsley, ironfounder’s work. 13.0 0 
Jackson, Barnsley, painter’s work . . 16s 2G 
Total . . £630 17 2 
NEATH. 


For the Erection of Masonic Hall at Neath, Glamorgan- 
shire, Mr. D. M. Davis, Architect, Water Street, 


Neath. 
Rees, Aberavon . : : c ‘ -£1,800 0 0 
Thomas, Seven Sisters . . ° 853 0 0 


THOMAS & Cox (accepted) . : 830 0 0 


NEWTOWN. 


For Construction of Road at Newtown, Trowbridge, for 
Mr. W. Stancomb. Mr. W. H. STANLEY, Surveyor. 

Price, 'Trowbridge . c £156 0 0 

Linzey, Trowbridge (accep 154 14 8 


ted) 5 . . 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Bitts or Quantities, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estarszs, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Crrtiricate Booxs for Installments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 


SpraGur’s TaBies, upon application. 


SiLIGATED CARBON 
CONSTANT-SUPPLY FILTER. 


SILICATED CARBON Crrape wargy 


Ly sy 
FILTERED ji] 
WATER 


SUPPLEMENT 
MERTON. 
For Building Mission Hall at Merton, Surrey, 
Townsend . a ; ° 5 . £1,280 0 0 
Greenwood . . A . ‘ : - 1,269 0 0 
Lathey Bros. ° * 5 . 3 - 1,230 0 0 
Jarrard . . e . ‘ 7 ° - 1,204 0 0 
Fox & Palmer A : ° 5 : of lee. OU 
Ryder Hunt . 5 ; a Bi ' ate See On Ole OF 
Nightingale . 5 P ; = coat, Pie Cad 
Extra, Pitch Pine Roof. 
Jarrard , ’ . . . ° . . 48 0 0 
Greenwood . > F - - ets 33 0 0 
Lathey Bros. . ° ° . . 7 6 30 0 0 
VY GEUAEL ie mmenetae e's Mclaren meee 28 0 0 
Fox & Palmer ° . ° . 4 . 23 0 0 
Townsend , ° . ° . . 20 0 0 
Nightingale , ‘ ; : 5 r . 15 0 0 
For West of Chancel. 
Townsend . A ° . . . * 383 0 0 
Greenwood , e ° ° . ° ’ 374 10 0 
Lathey Bros. . . . ’ ° - . 359 0 0 
Fox & Palmer ; c F 2 355 0 0 
Ryder Hunt. . . . ‘ . 350 0 0 
Jarrard . A . r ; ° 3846 0 0 
Nightingale , . . 2 . 335 0 0 


NORWICH. 
For Erection of Iron Gates, &c., Queen’s Road, Norwich. 
TAYLOR (accepted), 
For Supplying Engines and Pumps at the Lunatic Asylum 
Hellesdon, Norwich. 
ARCHER (accepted) . . . «218. 10.-0 


SAFFRON WALDEN. 
For Works of Internal Painting, &c., at the Hospital, 
Saffron Walden, 


Whitehead . e . ° ° , . -£35 0 0 
Bunten ° 5 : : ‘ c 5 -» 8310 0 
Pitston 5 ° 7 . ‘ Fe hs tied all!) 
Archer n : . ° . . ~2 22 10 0 
ROGERS (accepted). c . A ce alye tay th) 


ST. GEORGE. 
For Street Works at.St. George, Bristol. Mr. W. Crour- 
MAN, Surveyor. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 
For the Erection of Shop and Offices at No. 28 High Street, 
Stockton-on-Tees. Mr. EUGENE E. CLEPHAN, Archi- 
tect, Stockton on-Tees. Quantities by the Architect. 


Davison F 2 . . . ° Ue ee) 
Craggs & Benson , - . ° ° o) TOT 20" 10 
Johnson & Hanby . ° . ' . 72610 0 
Lazenby ° . . . . = 695 0 0 
COOKE (accepted ‘ - 683 0 0 


THORNHAILL. 


For Works for Widening of and Laying Causeways in 


Savile Road, Thornhill. Mr. C. W. GQreENwoop, 
Surveyor. : 


Wilcock, Thornhill Lees . . . -£700 13 0 
Kilburn, Thornhill . ° . ° . - 69512 4 
Slinger, Scholes . = o . 625 13 Il 
Bottomley, Brighouse 5 ; 5 - 59810 0 
Fenton Bros., Thornhill Lees . ° F = ap65 17 -% 
Beaumont, Savile Town . : A - 56718 7 
J. & T. Audsley, Dewsbury . 3 r . 65:1 1 
Hirst, Commonside, ° ° 5 - 65215 7 
Brier, Savile Town . ; : - 545 0 0 
Hart & Brier, Dewsbury c . F - 58116 0 
Walker, New Wortley . Ci ae poor Oa 
TURNER, Dewsbury (accepted) «2016 CFs 


TONYPANDY. 
For Additions and Alterations to the White Hart Hotel 
Tonypandy, Rhondda Valley, for Mr. Jobn D. Wil- 


liams. Messrs. DAvies & PHILLIPs, Architects, Ponty- 
pridd. ‘ 
Nicholas, Davies & Griffiths . . ° £911 14 10 
HOPKIN KNILL (accepted) . . . > 8¢0;_.05_0 


TUNSTALL. 

For Erection of Farmhouse and Buildings at Tunstall, 
Catterick, for the Right Hon. Lord Conyers. Mr. 
FRANCIS PARR, Architect. Quantities by the Archi- 
tect. 


Cryen 5 ° . . . . . £815 5 0 
Woodey q ° : - #1810 0 
LOVELL (accepted) . ° . . » 629 6 0 
TROWBRIDGE. 
For Repairs, &c., at The Limes, Trowbridge. Messrs. 
Fotry and Mr. W. H. STan Ley, joint Architects. 
White, Trowbridge . ‘ . . . £4038 0 0 
Long, Bradford-on-Ayon . 73000 
Linzey, Trowbridge (accepted) : . ZION 8 
Shop-front to same, 

Long, Bradford-on-Avon . . - 80 0 0 
Linzey, Trowbridge a c . ‘ = 667° 25.6 
Moorg, Trowbridge (accepted) ci A 64 3 4 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 20%,G2OUNP 


9 COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & C0., L”- 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN 

BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices § Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, BATH. 


BEST & SAFEST VENTILATOR IN THE WORLD. 


This FANLIGHT OPENER is pro- 
nounced simply perfect. It ad- 
justs ventilators to a nicety, while 
its perfect screw arrangements 
render accidents impossible. Al- 
ready thousands are in use, giving 
the greatest satisfaction, in 
Religious Institutions, Offices, 
Banks, Vestry and Public Halls, 
Theatres, Hospitals, Museums, 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Public 


aul. 


i 
UNFILTERED WATER 


Complete with Brackets, ready for fixing 
Price £3 3s. Each. 
Write for List of Prices to the 


SILICATED CARBON FILTER CO. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


Houses, Mansions and other Resi- 
dences, Schools, Shops, &c. 


Are applicable to every descrip. 
tion of Fanlight, opening in or 
out, hung upon hinges or on 
centres. Also to open any num- 
ber simultaneously, such as 
lantern, conservatory, and sky- 
lights, 


R. ADAMS, Patentee, 


Jounson & Hansy, Stockton (accepted). 
Ironfounders’ Work, &c. 
Lrar & Sons, Darlington (accepted). 


WALHAM GREEN. 


For Building Ten Houses, Tournay Road, Walham Green. 


Reading . r ‘ : z . = . £4,940 0 0 
Green . . . . . ° . » 4,759 0 0 
Colls : ; ; 1 A - . 4455 0 0 
Hunt 5 ; . A ° : - 4,450 0 0 
Scharien & Williams . e - 4430 0 0 
LONG (accepted) ° ° e . 4,388 0 0 


WEST DERBY. 
For the Erection of Gate Lodge, Outbuildings, &c., at New 
Cemetery, West Derby, Liverpool. Mr. F. BaARTRAM 


PAyTON, Laisteridge Road, Architect, Bradford. 
Quantities by the Architect, 
Harrison & Son . . c . ° £1,170 0-0 
Yates, Liverpool . . . * . 935 0 0 
MarTrack, Keighley (accepted) . C . 789 12 0 


VENTILATION! 


THE SANITARY ENGINEERING AND 
VENTILATION COMPANY 


UNDERTAKE 


VENTILATION WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Employing Skilled Workmen under Efficient 
Supervision and the most perfect Appliances. 


Address—Mr, H. CARTER, C.E., 
115 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


SUMMER-DRIED 
CORSHAM DOWN. STONE, 


FOR WINTER USE. 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


. Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BATH STONE, { Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


“SANITAS” 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


‘Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


7 GREAT DOVER ST, BORO’, 
LONDON, S.E. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Ww. EH. LINDSAY «& Co., 


PADDINGTON IRON WORKS, LONDON; W., 
AND SANDYMOUNT FOUNDRY, LLANELLY, CARMARTHEN. 


PATENT WROUGHT-IRON SASHES 2 WROUGHT BOSSES 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR WAREHOUSES, SCHOOLS, AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


The Patentee begs to call particular attention to the great 
strength of this construction. The Burs and Bo-ses, being of 
malleable wrought iron, form an exceedingly firm joint at the 
jntersection of bars. They are durable, and of light appear- 
ance, the Bosses being smali and not unsightly. “hey can be 
made at very short notice, and at the price of an ordinary cast 


sron ss" PRIGES UPON APPLICATION, 


Section through Boss, full size. 
These can be glazed flat, like ordinary 
wooden sashes. without the corners of the 
panes being chipped off. 


VENTILATOR 
©) 

VENTIEATOR 
= 


VENTIZLATOR 


Ss 
~ 


Front view of Boss, full size. 
| Obscuring no appreciable light. 


» BLACKMAN AIR-PROPELLER 
VENTILATING CO., LIM., 


HAVE 


RE ROVE WD 


foe; {A —/) fa) (Oo; — 


CLOSE BAR SASH {,obvisting use of 


Window Guards. 


a es) Frm 46 HOLBORN VIADUCT to New and more 


Convenient Offices and Show-rooms, 


57 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


CLOSE TO MOORGATE STREET STATION. 


(LIMITED). 


-P Be awa eaeh © 
K MANUFACTURERS. 


er ; 
SHOEBURY, COWLEY, & KENT BRICKS IN ANY QUANTITY DELIVERED ALONGSIDE, 


Shoebury Malm Facings and Paviors. Dutch, Adamantine, and Red English | Laths, Plaster. Ridge Tiles, Terminals, &c. 
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INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


NUSUALLY important business was done 
at the meeting of the Institute of Archi- 
tects which was held on Monday evening 
last. The assembly was what is tech- 
nically called an “Ordinary (Business) 
Meeting,” being one of the four quasi- 
private sittings per annum at which, 
under the new system of administration, 
the members are permitted to discuss the 
affairs of the Society ; they being at all 
other meetings arbitrarily prohibited from 
touching upon anything whatever except 
a “paper” appointed by the Council to 
be then read. In furnishing such a statement of the pro- 
ceedings as the character of the meeting admits of, we may 
premise that it was understood that war was in the wind. The 
dissatisfaction which for years back has been fermenting in 
the Society, with reference to what is euphemistically called a 
“‘want of sympathy between the Council and the body,” had 
broken out in a mild eruption, which eventually developed 
itselfin this official form—‘ Lacy W. Rince, Fellow, to move, 
in reference to the Election of the Council, That in the 
opinion of this Meeting it is desirable that some alteration in 
the composition of the Council should be made at each Annual 
Election.” There are many who will scarcely be able to 
believe, in these liberal and constitutional days, that any set of 
gentlemen in England composing the mere managing board 
of a professional association could permit themselves to offer 
serious opposition to a proposal like this. But, as matter of 
fact, not only was serious opposition meant, but it had 
previously exhibited itself in a somewhat imperious way. 

By an original fundamental principle of the Institute it has 
been always the rule that eight members may demand the con- 
vocation of a special meeting of the body to discuss a question 
set forth. Eight members, accordingly, not long ago, so de- 
manded that a meeting should be called to consider the ques- 
tion of introducing from time to time new blood into the 
Council. Instead of submitting the memorial, however, to the 
constituency, the Council, according to recent custom, inter- 
cepted it as a private communication, and dealt with it by 
graciously inviting the memorialists, like a deputation of 
schoolboys grumbling against the masters, to attend and discuss 
the matter 2” camera. ‘The end of it was an official announce- 
ment (upon which we commented at the time it was published) 
that the Council thought the alteration inexpedient. To 
understand this better, it is necessary to be told that, somehow 
or other, the house-list process of election has enabled the 
Council, throughout the whole history of the Institute, to con- 
stitute itself a close vestry if so disposed ; so that the refusal 
to entertain the idea of new blood implied the belief that the 
apathy of the members at large might be calculated upon to 
enable the gentlemen now accidentally in power under the 
recently altered by-laws to retain their ascendancy and enjoy 
its privileges permanently. It was asa protest against such 
unconstitutional and disloyal presumption that the-motion we 
have quoted was notified ; and the contest evidently became 
one that required a little generalship on the part of the 
obstructive party. 

The Council, therefore, seems to have first resolved to 
throw a tub to the whale. A change was determined upon with 
teference to the Presidency and Vice-presidency. The election 
of the late Mr. SrrEeer in 1881, in open defiance of the 
Council, had shown that the apathy of the constituency had at 
least a limit in one direction ; and it was now proposed by 
the Council itself, as a concession on that ground, that the 
scheme of succession to the chair and the three vice-chairs 
should be abandoned, and the nomination thrown open. 

In preparation for the meeting, certain correspondence had 
taken place in the columns of a professional contemporary, 
whereby Mr. JoHN WHICHCoRD, a “ past president” under the 
new system, had been induced to expound the advantages 
supposed to have been derived from it. Mr. WuIcHcorp’s 
letter was a clever one, of. course, but, diplomatically, it 
blundered in two important points. 
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most telling and readable part of it bore a little too plainly the 
appearance of an acceptance of the maxim cited by DICKENs, 
“No defence—abuse the plaintiff's attorney ;” and secondly, 
and chiefly, the writer had walked into a trap, by committing 
himself, as one of the responsible originators of the new system, 
to a catalogue of its results for the opposition to pick to pieces. 
In fact, not in this alone, but in almost every other step, Mr. 
Barry as well as Mr. Wuicucorp, and even Mr. W. H. 
Wuirte as their official henchman, appear to have entirely 
forgotten that they had to deal with a body of men who, by 
virtue of their everyday business, are domint by both law and 
custom, professional directors, by no means disposed to take 
things upon trust or to submit to arrogant dictation. At any 
rate, notwithstanding somewhat unpleasant weather, when 
Monday evening came there was a large attendance of mem- 
bers, indicating that the expected apathy had been broken in 
upon. 

The business was opened by a somewhat dramatic state- 
ment, through the mouth of the amiable Honorary Secretary, 
of the arrangements made for the periodical Conference of 
Architects next May, to which everyone must wish all success. 
Popular applause being thus invoked, Mr. LLancsTON, an 
Associate, was invited to ask, according to notice given, 
‘‘Why are not the whole of the proceedings reported?” It 
appeared, to the surprise of most present, that this scarcely 
perspicuous query referred to the omission from the fortnightly 
reports of “ Proceedings” of some observations of doubtful 
utility and prudence ; but the persistency with which a dis- 
cussion was kept up which, in common parlance, was “all 
about nothing,” seemed to indicate a good deal of restless 
feeling. The Secretaries at length promised attention to the 
matter, and the subject dropped—in fact, dropped as dead 
as a brickbat under the shot of a jovial anecdote by Mr. 
WooptTHorPE, in which he outwoodthorped himself in the 
direction of sound ‘common sense accentuated by genial 
humour. One incident of the debate may, however, be 
mentioned. A casual phrase led to the question being asked 
whether it was now the rule of the “ business” meetings that no 
matter could be spoken of by a private member unless ~ 
admitted by the Council into the agenda. The Secretary 
actually replied in the affirmative, and appealed to the practice 
of ‘‘ the House of Commons!” The meeting, however, seemed 
scarcely to appreciate the connection between No. 9 Conduit 
Street and the House of Commons, and so another point was 
accidentally scored against imperialism amidst universal 
laughter. 

A proposal was next brought forward for making the ‘‘ Dis- 
trict-Surveyors-Examination” applicable to all sorts of local 
surveyors throughout the kingdom ; and in spite of explana- 
tions from some of the examiners showing the impracticability 
of this, the President, knowing nothing of the subject, but 
impressed with the growing importance of making concessions 
to democracy, judiciously decreed that it should be done 
somehow. 

The motion respecting the constitution of the Council at 
length came on. Several members spoke well and strongly in 
favour of the proposed change, but it was amusing to note how 
gradually it dawned upon them that it was possible for them 
to gain the day. The studied conciliation and profuse respect 
for “the Council” in the abstract with which the debate 
meekly and elegantly began to feel its way, presently, as if by 
accidental /apsus lingua, allowed a strong vernacular word to 
drop in here and there both expressively and pointedly, the 
speakers seeming to watch the anxious physiognomy of the 
President all the while, wondering why he postponed the awful 
duty of rebuking them. The term “clique” was first tried 
with fear, then tried with courage, and finally used without 
restraint. The principle that in order to oppose the house 
lists of a clique a “conspiracy ” became indispensable, at first 
scouted as matter of decency, was presently recognised and 
forcibly dwelt upon as matter of fact. Mr. WHicHcorp had 
sent an excuse for remaining away, and Mr. Barry, the other 
‘past president,” had to take upon himself the whole burden 
of the defence. Not a soul helped him. He was listened 
to with impatience. In short, although he carried himself 
courageously, his cause simply collapsed under the weight of 
an overwhelming revolt. The Council, as a last demonstra- 
tion of organised defiance to public opinion, voted “ solid,” 
but constituted almost the whole of the minority. The official 
proposals for the abandonment of the absurd succession to the 


In the first place, the | higher offices were then swallowed by the victorious con- 
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stituency at a gulp, with a hasty amendment involving the 
virtual éxclusion of Honorary Fellows from the presidency, as 
if it were thought that even a compliment of mere courtesy to 
privilege so harmless as this could no longer be conceded. 

We cordially congratulate the Institute upon what we 
regard as the overthrow of a most vicious and anomalous 
principle, only recently introduced, and calculated expressly, 
as everybody now clearly sees, to serve a few at the expense of 
the many. We hope to see as the result before long an entire 
restoration of that individual freedom which in this country is 
the only source of strength. One thing that is worthy of 
notice is the peculiarly businesslike way in which the honour 
of membership of the Council was weighed. All such honour 
is well known to carry with it some kind of substantial profit, 
or people generally would not accept it. This is usually 
courteously ignored, and thanks are demanded and bestowed 
for the labour performed. But on Monday night the meeting 
went directly at the practical root of the matter. “‘ Gentlemen 
of the Council,” the indictment ran, ‘‘confess that we others 
‘are exactly as good as you, and clearly understand that of the 
benefits derived from your position we must have our share !” 
Some fastidious people may perhaps think this was a trifle 
tradesmanlike ; but it was at least honest. 


OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE winter exhibition just opened at the Royal Academy 
seems to mark distinctly the turn of ebb tide to that 
stream of ‘old masters” which has flown into Burlington 
House uninterruptedly for now fifteen seasons. The wonder 
of course is that the supply has lasted solong. Neither would 
it be fair to imply that as regards ancient schools the present 
show lacks interest ; on the contrary, many good examples of 
Italian and. German art are present—intrinsically valuable if 
not securely accredited—while, as usual, of Dutch and 
Flemish pictures a large number of indisputable merit have 
been lent by HER Majesty and private owners. Still, it must be 
granted that no signal work represents either school of the 
past : there is an end to the masterpieces, unless the Academy 
can begin over again, which would be very delightful but not 
wholly practicable, inasmuch as a number of the finest pictures 
that have appeared in Burlington House are now housed 
within our National Gallery, or at Berlin, Paris, or elsewhere 
under State control. 

To commence with Italian pictures, which, after usual pre- 
cedent, are distributed between the fourth room and the long 
wall of the central gallery. The principal lenders of early 
masters are Mr. CHARLES BUTLER and Mr. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
The former sends several small pictures of early Florentine 
schools, among them a curious panel of Zhe Virgin Enthroned, 
giving her girdle to St. THomas, who appears at one corner in 
half-figure, with arms extended in a rapturous attitude to 
receive it. This quaint piece, which has a very Sienese look 
about it, is attributed to Lippo DaLMasil, a Bolognese painter 
of the fourteenth century, a pupil of ViTaLr, and famous 
like Beato ANGELICO for his devotion. One of the many 
copies or vepliche attributed to PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA of 
the profile head of Sizgzsmundo Malatesta, Lord of Rimini, is 
lent by Mr. Drury Lowe, and has at any rate more signs of 
the great Umbrian master than the Head of Christ sent by 
Mr. Rocue, which distinctly has not the peculiar type in- 
variable to FRANcEscA’s heads of the Saviour. Among the 
most interesting contributions are the four portions of a panel 
frieze, stated to have been taken from a small room in the 
Gonzaga Palace of St. Martino, near Mantua, where a thick 
coat of whitewash has preserved them. ‘The scheme of the 
frieze consists of a succession of marble niches with short 
columns, the colours being chiefly grey and reddish, with 
filling in of a greenish blue. Against the flat are painted in 
natural relief the heads and shoulders in profile of divers per- 
sonages, male and female—one to each niche—all wearing 
some sort of head-dress, and repeating with variations a 
general colouring of black, pinkish red, and white, with flesh 
tints, and brown or black hair. The types vary from noble 


and refined to something almost grotesque in quaint coarse- 


ness ; but each head is instinct with character and unmistakable 
portraiture, carried out apparently by a powerful but somewhat 
untutored hand in a rough, strong way, by some unknown painter 
of the Mantuan school. The medium was probably tempera, 
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but the panels have been varnished or treated with a waxy 
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preparation, and appear even to have been patched with oil 
colour. The touch—especially in the hair—is that of a worker 
in tempera. These curious panels are lent by Mr. H. WiLLeErr. 
An old masters’ exhibition without a supposed Gi1ORGIONE is 
impossible, and Lady AsHBuRTON lends her little Landscape, 
with figures of a lady and child and a knight, a much rubbed 
panel which.is accepted as genuine, presumably because 
examples of early Venetian landscape genre of this character 
are always set down to GIoRGIONE. Mr. HELSELTINE sends an 
interesting Venetian Landscape with Shepherd and Sheep, a sort 
of rough pastoral, perhaps a study of background for some 
Nativity picture. Zhe Head of St. John on a Charger, lent by 
Mr. Drury Lows, is probably Milanese in origin, or by a 
painter who passed under the influence of both Milanese and 
Bolognese schools; it is a beautiful work, very delicate and 
close in the modelling of the face, and full of expression. 

An important triptych of the Virgin and Child, with angels 
and four saints, set down to RAFAELLINO DEL GARBO, the pupil 


of Fruipprno Lippi, from Mr. W. J. Farrar’s collection, was, 
‘if we mistake not, formerly in the FuLLer-MaiTLanp. The 


central compartment, at any rate, might be accepted. The 
angels especially are of the sweet and intelligent type, with 
wistful brows, which we find in DEL Garso’s work ; at. the 
same time, the cast of the draperies and set of hands and 
feet are more in character of a freer and later manner than the 
graceful affectation of the imputed author. A picture, lent by 
Mr. Butter, of the Virgin and Child, blessing with her hand 
on his head. the donor, of whom only the head and _ shoulders. 
and clasped hands appear, a parti-coloured curtain and Jand- 
scape seen behind, is.a good example of the early Venetian 
school, attributed to ANDREA PREVITALI, a pupil of GIOVANNI 
BeLLINI. The colour is rich, a little bricky in the reds, and 
the picture is in good preservation. Within the chief gallery 
have been hung examples of later Venetian art, none of which 
are really first-rate. One of the best is lent from the National 
Gallery of Ireland—a portrait group of A Gentleman with Two 
Children, a grave work in the self-contained manner and chill 
colouring of GIANBATISTA Moroni of Bergamo. ‘The -com- 
position is formal, and the children somewhat like puppets, 
but the man’s head and figure are full of vitality, and his 
hands, placed on either shoulder of the children, are, consum- 
mately modelled. The Marquis of LanspowNe lends a good 
portrait. by BRonzino of Laig¢ Gonzaga. It maybe remem- 
bered that much of this painter’s sincere and careful portraiture 
was executed for members of the Gonzaca family, and the 
allied house of D’Este. A fine specimen of. the...more 
showy portraits. by Tinroret, in which the. dignity of. the 
subject-is much due to sumptuous and heavy. costume, is: 
General Duodo, \ent by Lord CLARENCE PaGET. .- Venetian 
views, by CANALETTO and Guarpl, of high quality, are lent 


from the Lansdowne Galleries by Lord EGERTON of Tatton — 


and Lord Mount-Tempie. These records of Venice, by.men 
whom it is now a fashion, in a certain set, to scorn, become 
more valuable every day, as old Venice yery. gradually dis- 
appears before modern destruction and. modern restoration... 

English collections are not strong in the Spanish school, 
but here and there a good. picture comes to light. - The 
Murii1o full-length seated figure of Don Justino Francesco 
Neve is rather black and heavy,. but. solidly painted, in. the 
Sevillian master’s naturalistic phase ; a portrait of Catharine, 
Duchess of Savoy, is also admirable ‘in the.rigid manner and 
cold palate of CorLio; and the swarthy and funereal..£7 
Corregidor di Madrid, lent by Mr. LryLanp, may be accepted 
as by VELASQUEZz on faith, as it is absolutely too. black to be 
seen, except under a more searching light than finds its way 
into the gallery on a London winter’s day. . . 


In the fourth room will be: found two admirable panels of 
the early German school, 4 Holy Family, set down .to the 
‘“‘ Master of Cologne,” and. Two Female Saints, St. BARBARA 
and another, half-length figures. -The rich colour, use of com- 
plimentary tints in shading textures, and.a certain suavity. of 
type, would incline. us to- assign both these pictures toa 
Flemish origin ; but the affinity between the Rhine school and 
that of MEMLING was often very close. Mrs. Davenport lends 
an excellent-example-of Mremiinc or his. school—Ad Virgin 
and Child with Saints—the central figures in which are identical 
with those in the great Bruges picture in St. John’s Hospital. 
The German pictures pass chronologically by a leap to the 
fine Ho.zein, a half-length figure of Zhe Banker, lent by the 
Marquis of LANSDOWNE, the interval being filled by nothing 
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important. The Flemish contributions are more numerous, 
and lead on to a couple of VaNpyck portraits, one of which, 
a full-length of Queen Henrietta Maria, lent by Louisa, Lady 
ASHBURTON, is one of the best of the many portraits of 
CHARLES I.’s wife, painted by VaNDyckK with the refinement 
and distinction that suited so well that high-spirited, high-bred 
lady. A tremendous canvas, meant for decoration of wall or 
‘ceiling, Zhe Glorification of a Prince of Orange, in the most 
‘redundant style of VANDyck’s master, RuseEns, fills the 
centre at the head of the long gallery ; a few portraits and 
studies. follow, and one interesting landscape, /arm at Lacken, 
painted after the drier manner in which RuBENS sometimes 
approached Pauu Porter and the men of the Netherlands, is 
lent from Buckingham Palace. 

Dutch art, as we have said before, comes out well ; most 
of the examples are gathered as usual into the second room, 
where can be found excellent specimens of TERBURG, 
STEEN, TENIERS, METsU, an exquisite Mirris (Zady and 
Cavalier) from the Lansdowne Gallery, at least one good 
Rempranpr (the Portrait of a Lady, from the same owner), 
and a couple of studies by FRaNz Hats ( Young Man playing 
a Guitar and A Cavalier), full of vigorous character and broad, 
dashing brushwork. The landscapes are not particularly good ; 
the most important RuyspAEL, A Storm, is given honourable 
place in the chief room. The bird’s-eye view of Amsterdam 
(145) is an interesting piece. Mr. LryLanp’s big WyNantTs, 
a wooded Landscape, with a road leading out into the open, 
shows the occasional closeness of this painter to the greater 
Haarlem landscape master. One capital little specimen of 
Dr Wirre’s cool and precise church interiors is lent by Mr. 
De ZartTE. The two specimens of work by the Frenchman, 
BaPTistE GREUZE—a portrait of Gertrude, Baroness Dacre, 
and a small study of an old man, Zhe Miser—are appropriately 
hung among Dutch genre pictures, where their exquisite finish 
and purity of execution are not killed by too powerful contrasts 
of colour or manner. 

It will be gathered from this summary of the old masters 

now in Burlington House that, although the splendid displays 
of past seasons are no longer to be looked for, yet a large 
number of pictures of interest and worth have even this year 
again been collected. It becomes, nevertheless, a question 
whether another winter should renew an exhibition which may 
give sanction and an adventitious value to examples of second 
and third-rate quality and genuineness. The cooking-up of old 
panels and manufacture of “old masters,” the foisting of big 
mames upon indifferent pictures, and the artificial raising of 
prices, have received under the competition of public bodies 
and private collectors alarming encouragement. The Academy 
council disclaims all responsibility as to the pictures which it 
admits ; but the fact of admittance is by the outside buying 
and collecting public. distinctly, and not unjustly, held as a 
guarantee up to a certain point, and hence the danger we have 
indicated. On the other hand, the galleries of the Academy 
do no doubt serve as a test-ground:of quality. Amid the 
assemblage of pictures to a certain degree selected, and the 
discussion that arises among the knowing, even an “‘old 
master” is appraised by a closer and -truer standard than the 
tradition of a family or the arrangements of a dealer. 
_. The decadence of these winter exhibitions has, at all 
events, been very gently begun. The supply of English 
pictures of the last. century is by no means exhausted, while 
the roll of ‘f deceased British artists ” becomes, alas ! with every 
year a longer and more available source upon which to draw 
for the filling up of the winter exhibition. The pictures of 
PauL FALCONER PooLe, R.A.—the deceased painter illus- 
trated this year—must occupy us next week, together with 
examples of the English school, from the Anglo-Dutchman, 
Sir PETER LEty, downwards. 


PARIS NOTES. 


HE exhibition of the works of the late M. Edouard Manet, the 
founder and chief of the “ Impressionist” school, has been 
opened at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. It comprises upwards of a 
hundred and fifty paintings, arranged chronologically, and thus 
affording the public:an opportunity of studying the artist in his 
earliest and in his latest styles. With the exception ofa limited 
circle of enthusiastic admirers of “Impressionist” art, the inspec- 


critics and amateurs with a feeling of regret that so powertul an 
artist as M. Manet undoubtedly was should have devoted his 
talents to a crotchet which, although helping him to attract public 
attention, can never receive the sanction of correct taste. In the 
works exhibited at the Quai Malaquais the colouring is chiefly 
remarkable for its crudity and carelessness, though exceptions are 
not wanting which prove that the artist, had he not been a slave 
to eccentricity, might have become a great colourist. As a 
draughtsman, his talent rivets the beholder, and makes 
evident the master hand beneath all the fantastic trickery 
of the innovator. Amongst the most noteworthy of the 
works on show is Le Bon Bock, which first compelled the 
public attention to Manet’s claim to notice; but it must be 
added that the mannerisms of the artist are far less pronounced 
in this than in most of his paintings. Amongst other principal 
exhibits may be mentioned Un Bar aux Folies Bergéres, exhibited 
in the 1881 Salon; Le Dé&jeuner sur ? Herbe, which figured in the 
exhibition of works refused admittance to the 1863 Salon; Les 
Canotiers, and portraits of Emile Zola, Rochefort, and Antonin 
Proust. M. Jules Ferry, President of the Council, accompanied 
by Madame Ferry, visited the collection on Saturday last, when 
upwards of 8,000 persons passed through the galleries, while a 
visit from the President of the Republic was expected on Friday, 
on which day the entrance was to be 5 frs. The exhibition 
is open from 9 a.m. until dusk. 


An exhibition of M. Meissonier’s works is announced to open 
at the Salle Georges-Petit on April 15. It will comprise about 150 
of his pictures, including many lent from foreign countries. Queen 
Victoria has promised to send La Rive, regarded as one of the 
master’s best works, and belonging to Her Majesty’s private 
collection. With the painting will be seen two wax statuettes, 
modelled by Meissonier, one representing a J/uske/eer, and the other 
a Punch. The artist, who is said to have already executed upwards 
of 400 hundred paintings, has lately commenced a large picture of 
Bayard Knighting Frangors I., amid a brilliant crowd of courtiers 
and knights. 


The picture and sculpture galleries and the state rooms at the 
Luxembourg Palace, which had been closed during the last session 
of the Senate, are again open to the public. Several new works 
have been added, and the places of others changed since the 
museum was closed. Among the new pictures are Cot’s Mzrez/le, 
De Nittis’ Place du Carrousel and Place des Pyramides, Carrier- 
Belleuse’s Gang of Asphalters, Roll’s Cow, anda fine drawing by 
Lhermitte called the O/d Home. The added sculptures comprise 
Saint-Jean by Alfred Leloir, a Venus by Mercié, La Fileuse by 
Barrias, a Cupid by Marqueste, and WVarcisse by M. Dubois. 


The Direction of Fine Arts has decided on'the creation of a 
special department at the Gobelins manufactory for the repair of 
tapestry belonging to the national collections. Some provision to 
this end has long been felt to be necessary, for tapestry-work 
deteriorates rapidly by the fracture of the threads, and the work 
of joining the parts imperceptibly is a difficult and delicate opera- 
tion that can only be performed by experienced hands, 


Two large bronze decorative vases have just been placed before 
the principal entrance of the Palais de l’Industrie in the Champs- 
Elysées. Their subjects represent the Hour Seasons, and are the 
work of M. Ledru. 


The Minister of Fine Arts has presented to the Chamber of 
Deputies, in the name of the State, an exact copy of Eugéne 
Delacroix’s picture of Za Chasse aw Lion, which was partly 
destroyed by fire in the Bordeaux Museum. The picture was 
13 feet high by 17 feet wide, and was one of the chief works of the 
master. The copy is by his favourite. pupil, M. Andrien, who was 
able to reconstitute it by the aid of the remains of the original 
rescued from the flames, .and it is this reproduction that has now 
been placed in the Palais Bourbon. 


The committee for the erection of a monument to Gambetta 
have invited French artists to send in designs. No conditions are 
imposed with regard to the site or the proportions of the work, the 
cost of which may amount to 350,000 frs. Models, one-twentieth 


tion of these canvases appears generally to have inspired both | of the finished size, must be lodged at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
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between May 25 and June 1, after which aselection of three of the 
works will be made, and, if neither of them is definitely selected, 
they will receive premiums of 10,000, 6,000, and 4,000 frs. 
respectively, according to their order of merit. 


The monument to the great masters of landscape,,Millet and 
Rousseau, for whicha subscription was some time back opened by 
the artists who frequent, for purposes of study, the little village of 
Barbizon, on the edge of the Forest of Fontainebleau, has just 
been erected near that place, and will be officially inaugurated on 
Easter Monday. The work is by M. Chapu, and consists of a 
bronze tablet, on which the busts of the artists form medallions in 
high relief. 


A special gallery devoted to exhibits illustrative and explanatory 
of the art of building in all its branches has lately been opened at 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. 


The alterations lately made on the Place Denfert-Rochereau 
have necessitated the removal of the two last remaining rotundas of 
the old city boundary, sixty of which were erected in the year 1786 
by the architect Ledoux. The Convention, on July 1, 1794, passed 
a decree by which they were to be put to a curious and charac- 
teristic use. Under this law they were classed as public monu- 
ments, and it was directed that the great events of the Revolution, 
and the victories gained by the armies of the Republic, should be 
inscribed thereon from time to time in characters of bronze, artists 
and men of letters being invited to contribute to the work of 
execution. 


It seems scarcely credible that lighting by oil-lamps should 
still prevail to a considerable extent in the older quarters of the 
French capital. Yet that such is the case is abundantly proved by 
the notice just issued from the Prefecture of the Seine, inviting 
tenders for trimming and keeping in repair oil reflector-lamps to 
the number of 1,539. These old-world contrivances are princi- 
pally to be found in the annexed communes, in the Faubourgs 
Saint-Jacques, Saint-Marcel, Saint-Antoine, and in the narrow 
lanes of the Saint-Martin quarter. 


At its last sitting the Académie des Beaux-Arts had to appoint 
its officers for the present year. M. Guillaume was elected 
president; M. Bouguereau vice-president; while MM. Questel 
and Bailly, the outgoing members of the central acministrative 
committee, were reappointed. The Academy has decided to peti- 
tion the Minister of Fine Arts to increase the yearly scholarship 
payable to pupils at the Villa Medicis in Rome, to the same 
amount as that received by those of the French school in the 
same city. 


PROFESSOR DAWKINS ON ART STUDY. 


N address was delivered by Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, 
F.R.S., at the distribution of prizes to the students of the 
Brighton School of Science and Art. In the course of it he said 
there were two important requisites or corner-stones to the proper 
study of art. The first was that by which a student was enabled 
to see things. It was absolutely necessary, before anything could 
be represented properly, that it should be seen properly. He 
knew from his own experience that it was one of the rarest things 
in the world for a man really to be able to see a thing properly. 
But he did not know that a man could learn to see things outside 
himself properly better than by trying to represent them. A man 
could not realise the beauty of a figure or a landscape, unless he 
had attempted to draw them. Until he had a knowledge of the 
essentials to the production, until he could pick out the salient 
points in the landscape or figure, he doubted much whether any 
man could be said to have seen the one or the other. With regard 
to the second corner-stone, the power of representation, he thought 
there was as great a dearth in that direction as there was in the 
power of seeing. He believed that many artists who had reached 
the highest rank in their profession were deficient in the capacity of 
adequately representing what they saw. He therefore desired to 
impress upon the minds of the young art students that their 
first duty was to represent in their art what they actually saw, and 
what was true. They must study the conditions and master the 
surroundings of the picture which they had to represent, and, 
above all things, try to be true to nature. The Professor then 
called attention toa number of rough sketches of animals, fishes, 
&c., arranged at the back of the platform, which, he said, repre- 
sented the earliest traces of art known in Europe. Pointing to 


one sketch, that of a reindeer feeding, he said his audience would 
notice that the outline was wonderfully well done. Its unmistakable 
contour was Clearly defined, and was altogether a piece of true 
art. When they saw such a figure they were perfectly certain that 
the individual who drew it represented exactly what he saw. Yet 
those drawings were originally produced upon fragments of antlers 
and of bone, and little pieces of stone, while the drawing imple- 
ments those early artists had at their command consisted only of 
rude splinters of flint. Those drawings also indicated that the 
young artist should not begin with the brush, painting away with 
indistinct outlines, but first try to represent objects by bold out- 
lines, which, he believed, was the best way of arriving at a 
thorough mastery of art. In conclusion, the Professor stated he 
would say a few words regarding some other things. He thought 
there was in this country most unfortunately an antagonism exist- 
ing between hand-work and head-work. In this country there 
were two distinct lines, if he might so put it. There was one 
which he might call the professional line, where it was considered 
a very fine and estimable thing for a man not to work with his 
hand, but with his head or pen. That antagonism seemed to him 
most unfortunate, and he thought all students should bear in mind 
that it was a thing which really ought not to exist. It would not exist 
if it were not for an intensity of vulgar prejudice. He would say that 
the old craftsmen of Italy, those men who were the builders of 
Florence and other great cities, were men who had. no prejudice 
of that kind, and he thought that, if they really wished to do their 
work in the world, they must get rid of that absurd and ridiculous 
prejudice as quickly as possible. The work truly done was equally 
noble, and the man who made a table to the best of his ability was 
equally great, as far as his work went, with the man who painted 
a beautiful picture or composed a beautiful piece of music. That 
consideration led him to another point, and that was—What was 
to be the end of all this higher education? It seemed to him that 
if the end of it all was the production of more professional men— 
more doctors, more lawyers, more clergymen, more professors, and 
more clerks—the less they had to do with it the better. The 
professional classes were being overstocked, owing to that vulgar 
prejudice, and if education was to be of any good it should aim at 
making a man better fitted to carry on his work in the world than 
he was before. His opinion was that the best education was that 
which would make a man better at his handicraft. If a man had 
the chance of pushing forward in the world let him do so, but if he 
tried to get out of his own line of life let him do it at his peril. It 
appeared to him a most ridiculous thing that a man who knew a 
great deal of Latin, or geology, or chemistry, should on that account 
think himself entitled to be supported by the State. The educa- 
tion he had in his mind, and which seemed to him to be the 
highest form of education, was that which was not confined to the 
rich, which belonged not to one class any more than the other, but 
to all, and which would enable all classes equally to do their work 
better in the position in which they found themselves. 


LYCIAN ART. 


HE first of a course of lectures on “ Monuments of Lycian 
Art” has been delivered by Professor Newton, C.B., at 
University College, London. At the outset of the lecture he 
stated that the question we have to study in the case of Lycian 
monuments is how far they can be considered Greek, as Lycia was 
originally inhabited by at least two races who were certainly not 
Greek—the Solymi, who were a Semitic race speaking Phoenician 
in the time of Xerxes, and who at a later period were called Milyz, 
and the people whose original name was Tremilz, and who were 
afterwards called Lycians. This latter was a race belonging to 
the Aryan family, whose language is preserved to us in the inscrip- 
tions on many Lycian monuments, and is thought to be allied to 
the old Persian and old Armenian. At a very early period settle- 
ments from Greece and from Crete were established on the coast 
of Lycia. The myth of Bellerophon, as told in the “Iliad” by the 
Lycian hero Glaucos, must be accepted as legendary evidence of 
these early settlements. But the Greeks who got a footing in 
Lycia did not succeed in driving out or subjugating the races they 
found there as completely as they had done in the case of the 
Carians and Leleges, who in prehistoric times dwelt along the 
coasts of Caria and Ionia. It would seem from Homer and other 
ancient writers that the Semitic race called Solymi were driven 
back into the mountains on the east and north frontiers of Lycia, 
and that the people originally called Tremilz became mixed with 
Greek settlers along the coast; but the Hellenic element thus 
gradually introduced was not strong enough to make the Greek 
language prevail over the native language till after the conquest of 
Asia Minor by Alexander the Great, when Lycia and many other 
provinces were more completely Hellenised. It is to the period 
between the conquest of Lycia under Cyrus and the overthrow of 
the Persian dynasty by Alexander that the most interesting monu- 
ments of Lycia belong, and to the same period we may assign the 
inscriptions in the Lycian language, and the interesting series of 
silver coins, struck by a number of autonomous cities and inscribed 
with their names in Lycian characters, but having on one side the 
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curious symbol called the Triquetra, resembling the Manx three 
legs. On turning to the scanty evidence to be found in ancient 
authors as to the history of Lycia, we find that there was one 
remarkable feature in their institutions—the confederacy of free 
cities, called by ancient writers the Lycian League. This league 
was probably in existence before the Persian war, and lasted 
through many vicissitudes and perils down to the time of Augustus, 
and probably later till the time of the Emperor Titus, who finally 
suppressed the autonomy of Lycia, uniting it with Pamphylia as a 
Roman province. Its organisation was so well contrived that the 
federation of so many independent states did not add to jealousies 
such as arose in Beeotia and other Greek leagues from the attempts 
of one member of the confederacy to domineer over the rest. It 
was the successful maintenance of the Lycian League through so 
many centuries which induced Aristotle to write a treatise on it, 
now unhappily lost ; which induced Montesquieu to declare it the 
most perfect example of a league in history, and which has led 
Mr. Freeman to give so favourable and prominent a notice of it in 
his work on Federal Governments. The physical features of 
Lycia—a country broken up and intersected by high mountains, 
with fertile valleys and plateaux at rare intervals—favoured the 
division of the country into districts, something like the cantons of 
Switzerland, which were easily fortified and difficult of access. 
The lecturer here showed on a map the outlines of the geography 
of Lycia—its mountain ranges, of which the highest, Massikytos, 
on the western side, towers to the height of 10,000 feet ; its rivers 
and their valleys, and its seaports, which in antiquity afforded 
excellent shelter for shipping, but of which several are now silted 
up with sand. Two of these harbours, Myra and Patara, are men- 
tioned in the narrative of the voyage of St. Paul in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE usual monthly meeting was held on the 8th inst. in the 

Philosophical Society’s rooms, the President in the chair. In 

view of the recent calamity which had befallen the Association in 

the destruction by fire of all its belongings—furniture, casts, 

library, and drawings—it was resolved to at once re-engage suit- 
able premises and occupy as before. 

Mr. William McNab read a paper on “ Half-Timber Work,” in 
which he gave a minute historical account of the different phases 
of English work, exhibiting prints illustrative of each. Continental 
timber construction was also noticed shortly. While fully appre- 
ciating the distinctive characteristics of Scotch architecture, Mr. 
McNab thought many of the features found in English domestic 
work quite suitable for a more northern climate, and their adop- 
tion would be a decided advantage. 

The critic of the paper, Mr. John C. T. Murray, also approved 
of the reintroduction of half-timber work in Scotland, as, though 
there are but few examples existing, at one time it was undoubtedly 
pretty extensively employed in and about feudal castles. 


THE GROWTH OF LONDON. 


N Tuesday last Sir J. W. Bazalgette, C.B., delivered his 
inaugural address as President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. The subject selected was the growth of London, than 
which nothing could be more appropriate, considering the position 
of the author as the engineer to the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
After a reference to the increase in the number of members of the 
Institution, Sir J. W. Bazalgette said :— 


Population and Traffic. 


London, or the metropolis as defined by the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act of 1855, contains at the present time nearly 4,000,000 of 
people, covering an area of 117 miles, upon which are built 500,000 
houses, giving an average of eight persons to each house, and 
nearly seven houses and fifty-three persons to each acre. Its popu- 
lation is equal to that of the whole state of Holland, is greater than 
that of Scotland, and double that of Denmark, and if it continues 
to increase at the present rate until the end of the century, it will 
then equal that of Ireland, as, indeed, Outer London now does. The 
value of property in London has increased even more rapidly than 
its population. In 1841 its rateable value was 6,000,000/. sterling, 
in 1855 it was 10,500,000/., and at the present time it is 28,000.000/,, 
having increased nearly five-fold in the last forty-three years. But 
the traffic through London has increased even more rapidly than 
either its population or rateable value. The arterial lines of 
thoroughfare, which were wide enough half a century ago, are now 
altogether insufficient. Thus, for instance, although the Strand and 
Cheapside have been relieved by the formation of a new route 
between Charing Cross and the Bank, along the Victoria Embank- 
ment and Queen Victoria Street ; and Holborn has been relieved 
by a new route from Oxford Street to Shoreditch ; and new and 
widened streets continue to be made through the City and other 
crowded localities, the old lines of thoroughfare still remain con- 
gested by the traffic; 384,000 pedestrians and 75,000 vehicles now pass 


over the metropolitan bridges daily ; and the number of pedestrians 
increases at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum, while the vehicles 
have increased at the rate of 13 per cent. The traffic on three 
metropolitan railways—viz., the Metropolitan, the Metropolitan 


| District, and the North London, together increased between 1871 


and 1881 from 79,000,000 to 136,000,000 per annum, or to 373,000 
passengers per diem. 
Government. 

The government of the ancient City of London, by its Lord 
Mayor and Corporation, has up to the present time remained in- 
tact, with all its privileges and wealth; excepting that as part of 
the general municipality it sends three members to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. But the metropolis has from time to 
time been placed under the management of various local authori- 
ties. Prior to 1848 there were seven independent commissions of 
sewers. These were then consolidated into one commission, In 
1855 the principle of local self-government was adopted, and 
thirty-eight vestries or district boards, under the control of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, were substituted, being repre- 
sentative bodies. The Metropolitan Board was also clothed with 
additional powers and duties ; and these have almost every subse- 
quent year been enlarged, until it has now become the administra- 
tive authority for over too Acts of Parliament, affecting the 
metropolis. The present Government, however, have contemplated 
the creation of a new municipality, which shall include the City 
and govern all the interests of the metropolis as a whole. 


Streets. 

In 1878 there were 1,710 miles of streets, roads, and courts, 
1,338 miles of which were macadamised or flint roads of an 
average width of 30 feet between the channeling, and upon which 
was laid in the course of the year 307,700 tons of macadam, flint, 
or hoggin; 274 miles were granite paved roads, 61 miles were 
paved courts, 15 miles wood-paving, and 22 miles asphalte; but 
since that period wood-paving has been extensively substituted for 
some of the other kinds. 

Drainage. 


There are now about 2,300 miles of underground covered sewers, 
more than half of which have been constructed during the last 
twenty-seven years. They vary in size from 9 inches to 12 feet 
6 inches in diameter. All the houses are connected with them, 
and the house refuse and the most offensive decomposing matter 
is removed through them by the water supplied to the houses 
flowing through the sewers after use, in an unobtrusive, inoffensive, 
and economical manner, and without manipulation of any kind. 
The waste water thus becomes the motive power or carrier for 
conveying the refuse to covered reservoirs on the banks of the 
Thames twelve miles below London Bridge. These reservoirs are 
16 acres in extent, and capable of containing 60,000,000 gallons; 
and an average of about 150,000,000 gallons of sewage and 
rainfall are discharged at the outfalls into the river daily on the 
ebb tides. The main intercepting scheme was practically com- 
pleted and came into operation in 1870-71 ; and, considering that 
the mean annual death-rate in London was in the decade ending 
1850 24°8 per 1,000, in that ending 1860 23:7, in that ending 1870 
24°4, and in that ending 1880 it had been reduced to 22°5, and for 
the year ending 1882 was only 21°4, it may not be unfair to claim 
for those works a considerable share in this decrease of the deaths. 
But a decrease from 24'4 to 21°4, or three persons per thousand, 
represents about 12,000 lives saved every year in London, and a 
proportionate increased length of life to the living. The death-rate 
for the past year has not yet been published, but it will probably 
be found to be about 1 per 1,000 lower than in 1882, so that the 
improvement since 1870 has been continuous, and the annual 
saving of life now as compared with 1870 is about 16,000. 


Water Supply. 

London is at present supplied with water by eight independent 
water companies. They supply in the aggregate 140,000,000 
gallons daily, of which from 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 are consumed 
outside the metropolitan boundaries. The consumption within 
the metropolis is at the rate of about 31 gallons per head per 
diem. Of the total quantity, 69,000,000 gallons are obtained 
from the Thames, and 71,000,000 from the River Lee, the New 
River, and other sources. The charges of the water companies 
for the water are, with minor exceptions, based upon the rateable 
value of the houses supplied, and not according to the quantity of 
water consumed ; that is tosay, by their Acts of 1852, the Chelsea, 
the Grand Junction, the New River, and the West Middlesex 
Water Companies are authorised to charge 4 per cent. on houses 
rated under 200/. and 3 per cent. on houses rated over 200/.; and 
the East London and the Southwark and Vauxhall to charge 5 per 
cent. on the rateable value of all houses; while the Lambeth, by 
their Act of 1848, may charge water rates varying from 7} per 
cent. on small houses to 54 per cent. on houses rated over 100/. ; 
and the Kent Company, by their Act of 1864, may charge from . 
6 per cent. on small houses to 4 per cent. on houses rated at go/. 
and upwards ; and all the companies are authorised to make addi- 
tional charges, fixed according to rateable value, for baths and 
waterclosets, and in some cases for high service. But inasmuch 
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as the rateable value of the houses in London has risen since 
1855 from 4/. per head to 7/. per head of the population, and the con- 
sumption of water per head has remained the same, the price of water, 
as based upon the rateable value, is now 75 per cent. dearer than 
it was in 1855; and there is no reason to doubt that so long as the 
price remains a fixed charge upon the rateable value of the houses, 
the cost of each gallon of water consumed and the value of the 
property of the water companies will continue to increase in every 
future year in the like ratio. The total capital employed by the 
water companies is about 13,200,0004., or at the rate of 61°7d@. per 
1,000 gallons of water supplied, and the net charge for water 
amounts to 7°3@. per 1,000 gallons ; while the annual cost of 
pumping and maintenance of works is 11d, and the cost of 
engineering and management is 2'Id. per 1,000 gallons, showing a 
net profit of 4:1d. per 1,000 gallons. In 1880 it was proposed to 
purchase the interests and property of the water companies, and 
place the water supply under the municipal authority, as it 1s In 
Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, and in most foreign cities ; and 
an arbitrator between the Government and the water companies 
valued their interest at that time at 33,000,0007, The mode of 
charging upon the rateable value of the houses, instead of by 
meter, moreover, makes the payment for the quantity consumed 
fall very unequally upon the consumers. If charged by meter, a 
very effective check would be put upon the serious waste which 
now takes place. A purer and more copious supply of water on 
constant supply and at high pressure is demanded, and whether 
this is to be attained by purchase or by some regulation of the 
present water companies’ powers, it is obvious that each year’s 
delay will only increase the cost and the difficulties involved. 


Gas and Electric Lighting. 

The lighting of the metropolis is effected mainly by three gas 
companies, at a cost varying from 2s, 10d. to 35. 2d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet. Over 20,000 millions of cubic feet of gas per annum are 
manufactured out of two millions of tons of coal, and it is distri- 
buted through pipes, the total length of which is about 2,500 miles, 
and they vary from 3 inches to 4 feet in diameter. The cost of 
lighting London by gas is therefore about 3,000,000/7. per annum, 
or more than double the cost of its water supply. But electric 
lighting is rapidly advancing ; and, in confirmation of Dr. Hopkin- 
son’s opinion that it may be looked upon as the lighting of the 
future, it may be mentioned that when, in 1878, the Jablochkoff 
Company commenced lighting a portion of the Victoria Embank- 
ment, the charge for each lamp was 5d. per hour. At the end of 
three months the price was reduced to 3d. Six months later it was 
reduced to 2}d., and since June 1881, forty lights on the Embank- 
ment and ten on Waterloo Bridge have continued to be lighted at 
the rate of 14d. per light per hour. Each of the electric lamps on 
the Embankment gives an illuminating power of 265 candles, so 
that, at the charge of 13d. per hour per lamp, the cost per 1,000- 
candle power is 566d. per hour ; while gas, at 35. per 1,000 cubic 
feet, and consuming five cubic feet per hour for every: sixteen 
candles, costs per 1,000-candle power 11°25d. per hour. In other 
words, twice the illuminating power is at present obtained on the 
Embankment by electric lighting for the same money if expended 
on gas. But it has been stated that the Jablochkoff Company 
are losing money on this contract. Incandescent lighting, though 
much more costly in production, is more economical in the regula- 
tion and distribution of the light. 

Bridges, &¢. 

Eleven of the bridges over the Thames, on which tolls were 
levied, have been purchased, and made free of toll within the last 
five years. At Hammersmith, Putney, and Deptford Creek new 
bridges are in process of construction. A new bridge at Battersea 
will shortly be built, and others have been strengthened with new 
chains or deeper foundations. But, considering that over 1,500,000 
people live east of London Bridge, that is to say,a greater popu- 
lation than exists in any city in the world, except London and 
Paris, it cannot be doubted that there is still a great need of im- 
proved communication across the river below London Bridge. 
The Victoria, the Albert, and the Chelsea Embankments of the 
Thames are a total length of about 3 miles, and by them 525 acres 
of mud foreshore have been reclaimed from the river and con- 
verted into thoroughfares and ornamental gardens. 


Protection against tre. 

Since 1865 the extinction of fires and the saving of life and 
property from fire has been a duty cast upon the municipality, and 
a brigade is maintained, under the direction of Captain Shaw, 
containing 54 land-engine stations, 4 floating engines, 124 fire- 
escape stations, 576 firemen, 41 steam and 115 manual fire-engines, 
besides tugs and other appliances. There were, in 1882, 1,926 
fires, of which only 164 resulted in serious damage, and only 
36 persons lost their lives, owing to the able management and 
gallant conduct of that small staff. The consumption of water in 
extinguishing fires is about 17,000,000 gallons, and the cost of the 
brigade is rather over 100,000/. a year. 


Police, &¢. 
_ The metropolitan police outside the City are under the super- 
vision of Commissioners appointed by the Government ; but the 
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Corporation of the City appoints its own police. They number in 
all 13,000 ; the area protected by them extends over Outer London, 
and covers 700 square miles, and the proportion of police to the 
population is rather less than in Paris, which is one in 373. But 
the area over which the metropolitan police are scattered is twenty- 
three times larger than Paris, and it is satisfactory to know that, 
in spite of the amount of crime which escapes detection and 
punishment, London is the safest capital for life and property in 
the world. There are in London about 10,000 cabs and 2,000 
omnibuses or stage-coaches, under the management of the metro- 
politan police. 
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Parks. 
The parks, commons, and open spaces which are available for 


public recreation within the metropolis, and which form the lungs 
of London, are 42 in number, and contain about 4,490 acres, ex- 
clusive of the squares, or about 6 per cent. of the whole area of 


London ; while just outside the boundary are Epping Forest, Rich- 
mond Park, and Wimbledon Common, together containing over 
9,000 acres more. 

Markets. 


There are 14 markets of various kinds. The most important of 


these are:—Farringdon dead meat and poultry market, and- 


Deptford foreign cattle market ; Islington cattle markets, 15 acres 
in extent ; Billingsgate fish market and Covent Garden vegetable 
market ; and into these markets are imported annually, for con- 
sumption in London, about 800,000 head of cattle, 4,000,000 of 
sheep, calves, and pigs, also 9,000,000 of fowls, game, and rabbits, 
and over 100,000,000 of eggs, and a like number of oranges and 
lemons. About 320,000,000 of quartern loaves are consumed in 
London annually. Billingsgate fish market covers only half an 
acre, and, being insufficient for the supply of fish to the whole of 
London, a new market is contemplated. Thirty-five thousand 
vessels and 100,000 fishermen are employed in catching fish upon 
the coasts of the United Kingdom, and, besides the fish exported, 
400,000 tons of fish are consumed in this country, of which 130,000 
tons are sent to London, two-thirds by rail and one-third by water. 
The average wholesale price of fish sold in Billingsgate is 13d. per 
lb., but the consumer does not get the benefit of this low rate ; 
and to enable the poorer classes to enjoy the food which so 
abundantly surrounds our shores, a market is needed which shall 
be accessible to all railways, having the means of storing fish in 
dry air at a temperature of 34 degrees, and accompanied by the 
means of rapid distribution to all parts of the metropolis. 


Comparison with Parts. 

Paris contains a population of 2,240,000, occupying 77,000 
houses, and covering an area of 30 square miles. This gives an 
average of 29 persons per house, and 4 houses and 116 persons 
per acre. Paris, therefore, is more than twice as densely peopled 
as London, and each house in Paris contains nearly four times as 
many inmates as the London houses. Its rateable value is 
24,000,000/. sterling, being not quite one-third less than that of 
London. It has 582 miles of streets, upon which are laid 733 miles 
of tramways, and the total length of its sewers is 440 miles, 
Great care and labour are expended in cleansing and watering the 
streets and ornamental spaces in Paris. From a surface of over 
13,000,000 square yards of street are removed annually 100,000 
cubic ‘yards of deposit, equal to a depth of 3 inch of mud, dust, 
and garbage spread over the whole surface. The cost of street- 
cleansing in 1881 was 245,000/., with a further expenditure of 
82,000/, for removing snow. The annual rainfall is 22 inches. 
The water supply amounts to 82,000,000 gallons per diem, being 
at the rate of 36 gallons per head of the population. Two-thirds 
of this are obtained from the rivers Seine, Marne, and Ourcq, and 
one-third from distant springs and artesian wells in Paris. Its 
sewers vary in size from 6 feet 6 inches by 3 feet to 18 feet 5 inches 
by 14 feet 5 inches; but the larger ones are, in fact, subways, 
containing galleries with a channel in the centre, and water-pipes 
overhead. The construction of these has cost over 4,000,000/., and 
their cleansing and maintenance about 50,000/, a year. A small 
portion of the sewage is disposed of by the irrigation of garden 


ground in the neighbourhood of Paris, but by far the greater _ 


portion is still removed out of the city in cans by carts. In 1869 
600,000 cubic yards were thus removed, at an annual cost of about 
2s. 33d. per head of the population. There are four abattoirs under 
the administration of the municipality. Paris is lighted by gas 


‘lamps equivalent to 44,000 lamps of one burner each, which con- 


sume £770,000,000 cubic feet of gas, at a cost for gas of 130,000/., 
or about 3s. 4d. per 1,000 cubic feet, and a total cost of 190,000/. 
per annum, including lighting and maintenance. This latter sum 
includes also the electric lighting of the Avenue de lOpéra, the 
Cours de Louvre, and the Carousel ; but this does not include the 
cost of lighting the private houses. There are in Paris 600 
omnibuses, 520 tramcars, 500 steamboats on the Seine, over 8,000 
cabs, and the city is protected by a force of 6,000 men acting as 
police. : 
The Artisans Dwellings Question. 

Prior to the introduction of the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings Act of 1875 much had been done by private efforts to improve 
the dwellings of the poorer classes. No fewer than 28 associations 
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had been formed with this object, and had provided improved 
homes for 32,435 persons, at a cost of about 1,200,000/., and at an 
average rental per week of from 2s. to 2s. 9d. for one room, 35. to 
3s. 6d. for two rooms, and 4s. 6d. to 6s. 6¢. for three rooms. The 
return realised upon the outlay varied from 23 to 6} per cent. 
The average cost of eight blocks of buildings erected by the 
Metropolitan Association, including the purchase of land, or, where 
leased, the ground-rents capitalised, was at the average rate of 41/. 
per inhabitant, varying from 29/. to 814 But these associations 
had the advantage of selecting such vacant sites as they could 
obtain on the most favourable terms ; while under the operation 
of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, the houses on any unhealthy dis- 
trict for which the new buildings are substituted must first be 
purchased compulsorily, as well as the public-houses and shops 
which are frequently mixed up with them, with all their trade 
interests, at a very heavy cost, and then cleared, and new thorough- 
fares and sewers constructed. Twelve areas, situate in different 
parts of London, embracing an aggregate area of 40 acres, in 
which the houses were overcrowded and declared to be unfit for 
human habitation, have been already dealt with by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, at a cost of 1,500 ooo/., and some further 
areas by the Corporation. In several areas the houses have been 
pulled down, new streets formed, and new buildings for the working- 
classes erected on the sites, and in others the works are in various 
stages of progress. The cost of the new buildings has varied from 
6d. to 8d. per cubic foot of the building, and the sites which have 
been cleared for their erection have been sold at prices ranging 
from 2s. to 5s. per foot super. 

Inasmuch as the cost of a building depends mainly upon its 
size, it becomes necessary to consider what is the minimum air 
space which can, with due regard to health, be allotted to each 
inmate. In the dormitories of poorhouses and prisons a breath- 
ing space of from 450 to 500 cubic feet, with proper ventilation, 
has been deemed requisite for a healthy man; and two children 
have been estimated as equal to one adult. The police require- 
ments for the common lodging-houses are 240 cubic feet per head, 
and 450 cubic feet are allowed to each policeman lodged at a 
station. The Poor Law Board allowed 500 cubic feet per head in 
sick wards, and 300 feet for every healthy person in dormitories. 
Now, 300 cubic feet per head means a room for two people, 8 feet 
high and 8? feet square, or four people a room 8 feet high and 
124 feet square ; while 500 cubic feet per head means a room 
8 feet high and 114 feet square for two people, and a room 8 feet 
high and 15? feet square for four adults ; 500 cubic feet per in- 
habitant have been generally allowed in carrying out the provisions 
of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act; and as the doors and windows 
of the new buildings are larger, and the surrounding streets and 
open spaces much wider than previously, the ventilation of the 
new buildings is superior to that of the old ones and the condition 
of the atmosphere is thus rendered purer, although this air space 
is less than could be desired. 

Nevertheless in comparing the death-rate which has been below 
the average of that of the metropolis in the new buildings, and the 
death-rate of the unhealthy localities for which they were sub- 
stituted, it must not be forgotten that the comparisons refer to a 
totally different class of persons ; all the habits of the persons dis- 
placed being eminently conducive to the shortening of life. A 
practical difficulty is, moreover, involved in every attempt to pro- 
vide suitable houses compulsorily for the poorer classes—namely, 
that they object to be placed under any supervision or restraint, 
and cannot afford to pay the rents necessary to defray the cost 
at which the improved accommodation can be so provided, 
and even where low rents have been offered it has been 
found that the new dwellings became inhabited by a better 
class than those who have been displaced from the un- 
healthy localities, and the occupants of these are driven 
into other poor neighbourhoods, which are thus again rendered 
overcrowded and unhealthy. This, in fact, constitutes a great 
social dilemma, for while on the one hand the importance of suit- 
able and healthy dwellings for the poor will be readily admitted, it 
may fairly be questioned whether it is just to throw the increased 
charge upon the rates, so that the man who is able only by 
industry and self-denial to pay his own rent, should be taxed for 
the rent of his less industrious and more self-indulgent neighbour; 
and why, he may fairly ask, if he is to pay a portion of his neigh- 
bour’s house rent, should not the cost of his neighbour’s food and 
clothing also be defrayed out of the public funds? In order to be 
brought under the operation of the Artisans’ Dwellings Act it 
becomes the interest of the landlord of the dwellings of the poor to 
allow them to fall into a condition which renders them unfit for 
human habitation, so that they may be purchased compulsorily, 
and the higher the rents the larger will be the amount of compen- 
sation he will obtain. It ought, on the contrary, to be made a 
disadvantage and loss to him to have his property declared 
unhealthy. This property is frequently sublet to middle-men who 
collect such rents as produce a very high rate of interest on its 
value. What is needed is a more strict supervision by one com- 
petent authority, having no local interest,’so that all places may be 
judged by a uniform standard. The provisions of the Common 
Lodging Houses Act, 1851, or of the Public Health Act of 1866, 
and the Artisans’ Dwellings Act of 1868, 1879, and 1882, might be 


modified, and the authority armed with more summary powers to 
oblige the landlords to repair and maintain their houses in a habit- 
able and cleanly condition, and to prevent the demoralising in- 
fluence of overcrowding ; and in case of default, after due notice, 
such houses should be pulled down in the same manner in which 
“dangerous structures ” are now dealt with under the Building Act 
of 1855. If the sites so cleared were sold for the erection of 
new dwellings for the poor, and money advanced for their erection 
at a low rate of interest, coupled with restrictions as to the class of 
building, and limiting the number of occupants, and the rents to 
be charged, the existing dwellings of the poor would be main- 
tained ina proper manner, or new ones would be substituted at 
low rents.. The new dwellings would, nevertheless, become occu- 
pied by the labouring classes in receipt of regular wages, to whom 
undoubtedly a preference would be given; and the helpless and 
the depraved, who now seek shelter in overcrowded slums, would 
eventually be driven into the workhouses or common lodging- 
houses. 

Longevity and premature decay are doubtless influenced by the 
food and general habits of the people, and by temperature and 
other local atmospheric conditions, although all these may be 
largely modified and brought under control by attention to sanitary 
laws and appliances. Artificial atmospheres are in fact created in 
large cities according to the character of the buildings, the air- 
space allotted in them to each inmate, and the mode of ventilation 
and warming, as well as by the width of the streets, the sewerage, 
and other sanitary arrangements. Moreover, the hereditary consti- 
tutions of the citizens become in after generations affected by the 
condition of the cities in which they and their forefathers have 
lived. The facts and figures before us point to many of the 
causes for so great a variation in the death-rate as has been shown 
to exist in different cities. A high death-rate will in most cases be 
found to be the companion of defective house accommodation, 
ventilation, water supply, sewerage, or scavenging. Thus, for 
instance, St. Petersburg, with a population of nearly a million, and 
the high death-rate of 352 per 1,000, is without sewerage, and its 
water-supply is taken from the River Neva, more or less contami- 
nated by percolation from the subsoil. Cairo, with a death-rate of 
37 per 1,000, is supplied with water from the Nile, having no 
sewers, and the sewerage filtering through the subsoil into the Nile 
above the water intake. Vienna, witha death-rate of 29:2 per 
1,000, has an average of 60 people in each house, or twice as 
many as in Paris, while the rateable value of the houses in Vienna 
is only one-sixth more than those in Paris. Pekin, with a death- 
rate of 50 per 1,000, is without proper sewerage, water-supply, 
street-cleansing, or other proper sanitary arrangements. The subject 
thus briefly touched upon largely affects the life and well-being of 
mankind, and is sufficiently interesting to invite closer and more 
exhaustive investigation under every variety of circumstances. 


THE SiZE OF BRICKS. 


A hiner best method of developing the art of building in brick 

has occupied the attention of architects and engineers in 
Switzerland for some years, and with this view it has been deter- 
mined to attempt to fix a certain standard size of brick, and a 
report was presented to the Swiss Society of Architects and 
Engineers, in which the dimensions recommended were 9°84 inches 
by 4°72 inches by 2°36 inches. As, however, these dimensions 
were not agreed to by all sections of the society, a special federal 
commission was appointed in December 1882, to inquire into the 
subject. 

A report was presented to the General Assembly of Cantonal 
Delegates at Berne, by M. Favod. The author first of all gives 
a brief account of the bricks that were used by the Assyrians, 
Egyptians, and other ancient peoples. He then gives tables of the 
dimensions of the bricks that were used from remote periods up to 
the seventeenth century, and of those in use at the present day in 
Italy, France, England, Belgium, Austria, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. From these tables he shows that the standard size should 
be between the limits of 4°45 inches long, 4°33 inches broad, and 
1°97 or 2°56 or 2°76 inches thick ; and 11°63 inches long, 5°12 inches 
wide, and 1°97 or 2°56 or 2°76 inches thick ; or, taking a mean, the 
size should be 9°84 inches by 4°72 inches by 2°36 inches. 
This size is made at the present time, as is also that 
of 9°84 inches by 4°72 inches by 2°76 inches. The author 
is greatly in favour of the thicker brick, and a great deal of 
the paper is taken up with a discussion of the possibility of 
properly burning it, many of the Swiss brick-burners having stated 
that they cannot burn bricks having a greater thickness than 
2:36 inches. In reference to the thicker bricks he remarks :—tst. 
That the other dimensions remaining the same, the resistance in- 
creases with the thickness. 2nd. There is, perhaps, rather more 
difficulty in drying a thick brick, but care in mixing the beds of 
clay, the addition of sand, gradual drying, &c., will readily get 
over it. 3rd. In burning, the bricks must be carefully placed in 
the kilns, as the gas will follow the shortest route to the outlet ; 
the bricks must be arranged so as to oppose obstacles to its escape 
in this direction, while facilitating its passage by the longer route, 
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The bricks after being dried in the sheds, should be further dried | will be a great developme 


by hot air from the kilns before being burnt. All apertures by 
which the air could pass into the kilns must be carefully closed, 
and the cooling of the bricks must be gradual. 4th. When colour 
is of importance, attention must be paid to the fuel. Coals of 
inferior quality frequently contain extraneous matter which is 
deleterious to good colour, and also to the weathering qualities of 
the bricks, and is sometimes the cause of efflorescence. 5th. 
With the same materials there will be a better output of first-class 
bricks witha 2°76 inch than a 2°36 inch thickness, because vitrifi- 
cation does not begin so soon. Of course, the best quality 
cannot be obtained from clays which are very chalky, earthy, or 
sandy, but with careful manipulation very fair bricks may be made 
from very moderately good earth. 

The author conducted some experiments at the Horn brick- 
fields of M. Bourry, where the bricks are made by machinery and 
burnt in Hoffman kilns. These experiments were performed with 
eight varieties of earth, three blue, three yellow, one sandy, and 
one earthy. Bricks were made from each variety separately, and 
also from mixtures of different kinds ; their dimensions were 9°45 
inches by 4°53 inches by 2°76 inches. They were dried under dif- 
ferent conditions, according to their kind, and burnt carefully in 
kilns with other bricks. The result was that each different clay 
and each mixture produced bricks of different colours, but all well- 
burnt and sound. 

With regard to the question of price, of course if the manu- 
facturer sells his bricks by the thousand, without reference to size, 
the smaller they are the better for him. The contractor, too, is apt 
to prefer small bricks, because with them he uses more mortar, 
which costs him less; but, on the other hand, he requires more 
bricks per cubic yard (the number of bricks of different sizes in a 
cube métre of work are given), and there is more labour in setting 
them, so that what he gains in one way he loses in another. 

In regard to the quantity of mortar Dr. Boehme’s experiments 
at Berlin in 1875 proved that no more mortar than was actually 
necessary to keep the course horizontal and effect the cohesion of 
the bricks (for which purpose joints of o'4 inch {thick are ample) 
should be used, as, whether the mortar becomes more or less hard 
than the bricks, the result is in either case to reduce the strength 
of the work. Experiments made with blocks of twenty sound 
bricks, one set of blocks cemented with various kinds of mortar 
and cement (the joints 04 inch thick), another set consisting of 
bricks laid dry, and surrounded with cement simply to keep them 
together, gave as mean resistances to compression :—For the first 
set, 1,618 lbs. per square inch to cause splitting, 1,934 Ibs. for the 
destruction of the bricks; and for the second set 2,202 Ibs. per 
square inch to cause splitting, and 2,291 los. per square inch for 
destruction, showing that the dry bricks gave a mean resistance of 
one-third more than those set with mortar before splitting, and 
one-fifth more before destruction. The author, therefore, concludes 
that to secure the greatest strength thick bricks with a minimum 
of mortar should be used. 

The author suggests that the price of bricks per thousand 
should vary according to the number required per cubic métre of 
work, so that the manufacturer may be paid according to the size 
of the bricks. Finally, he recommends that the standard brick 
should have the dimensions 9°84 inches by 4°72 inches by 
2°56 inches. 


CHURCH BUILDING IN DURHAM. 


MEETING has been held in Durham to promote the erec- 
tion of twenty-five new churches. The Bishop of Durham, 
in addressing the meeting, said :— 

I think that if we estimate for each church the sum of 3,000/. 
as an average, it will certainly not be regarded as an exorbitant 
sum. The requirements, therefore, will be 75,000/. ; but I have 
put the sum at the minimum, because I don’t think it right that a 
committee like ours, using public funds, contributed as ours will be, 
ought to run into any lavish expenditure on mere decorations. 
All we have to do is to erect seemly substantial buildings which 
will be convenient for public worship, and which will satisfy the 
requirements of the Commissioners. But I might say, perhaps, in 
passing, that it would do my heart good if I saw rising occasionally 
in this diocese, as I see more frequently in the south, some stately 
and beautiful ecclesiastical edifice which would be a joy for ever— 
which by its beauty and its solemnity would educate the feelings 
and stimulate the reverence of generations to come. This, how- 
ever, must be a matter of private munificence. It does not come 
within the purview of our committee. We shall be strictly eco- 
nomical in distributing the funds which you shall be pleased to place 
in our hands. The 75,000/. which these churches will cost must be 
got somehow. We may expect contributions from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners where they have much property, contributions from 
church building societies, and donations from other sources ; but 
the chief part of it must be raised either by this general committee 
or by local organisations. I say I think that this general com- 
mittee ought to strive to raise no less than 50,000/. or 60,000/. of 
the money required. I say this for the following reasons :—First 
of all, I have said nothing about mission rooms. Obviously there 
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nt in the future in this direction. In the 
second place, the very idea of this general committee of this 
central fund is the equalisation of burdens. The richer neighbour- 
hoods will then be able to help the poorer ones. Those who in 
spiritual things are amply provided for by the generosity and 
munificence of previous generations ought not to consider them- 
selves absolved from giving because they have no local interest in 
the districts affected by this scheme. They are especially bound 
to give because they themselves are reaping the benefits of the gifts 
of the past. But you will ask, Can we do it? Can we raise this sum ? 
I say emphatically yes—yes, if you have the mind to doit. I was 
speaking to the Bishop of Rochester the other day. He not long 
ago, you may remember, put forward a scheme for the building 
of ten churches, which were to cost 50,0007. He informed me 
within a twelvemonth he had got 42,000/. of the 50,000/. required. 
But you will say Rochester is not Durham. Well, then, I will refer 
you to certain facts in the history of our own diocese. I take the 
calendar for 1879, which gives an account of the efforts made during 
the episcopate of Bishop Baring. 1 find that in seventeen years 
the sum of 700,000/. was raised for building new churches, for 
enlarging and restoring existing churches, for providing burial- 
grounds, and for erecting school buildings. Of this 700,000/., 
543,000/, is set down to the building of new churches, restoring and 
enlarging old churches—more than 30,0007. a year yousee. Now, 
the diocese has been diminished since then. We may say, 
roughly speaking, that it has lost one-third ; but it has certainly 
been increasing in wealth, and inasmuch as the annual sum which 
I ask for is very considerably under this, I think that we ought 
not to hesitate about the matter or feel faint-hearted. But there 
is another subject for encouragement. We do not enter upon this 
scheme empty-handed. Certain local efforts had been already made 
for the erection of some of these churches. Towards the erection of 
the three Gateshead churches 6,500/. has been already contributed. 
I include in that 1,500/. from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
For one of the Hartlepool churches I ,4oo/. has been contributed, 
besides the gift of a site. For another Hartlepool church 450/. 
has been subscribed, and for the Crook church about 900/, Besides 
this, there is the church of St. Paul’s at Stockton, and there 
is also the church at Deaf Hill. The amounts contributed 
in these two cases I cannot tell you exactly; but I hold 
that there must be already promised for these eight 
churches between 11,0007. and 12,0007, For the Gateshead 
scheme Sir Walter and Lady James contribute 3,000/., Mrs. E. 
Joicey 500/., Mrs. Carr-Ellison 300/., the rector of Gateshead 300/., 
Mr. James Joicey 200/., besides a large number of subscriptions 
of soZ. and 30/., and downwards. I turn to the Hartlepool list, 
and besides the gift of the site, which is valued at 600/., by Mr. 
and Mrs. Walker, Mr. Thomas Robinson gives 500/., Mr. W. H. 
Fisher 250/., and Mr. R. H. Young 100 guineas. There are also 
several contributions which I would like to read, but I cannot for 
lack of time, of fifty guineas and below. For the Crook church 
Messrs. Straker and Love give 500/, Mr. John Straker himself 
adds another too/., Messrs. Pease & Company give 1252, and 
there were other donations, some of them very large ones. We 
have, then, this sum already in hand, but I am glad to say that, 
without any solicitation, since the general scheme was mooted, 
several very large, and some of them munificent, subscriptions 
have been offered. The Earl of Durham has promised a very 
munificent contribution, but as he will address you presently I will 
leave it to him to mention it. I can only thank him for his muni- 
ficence. The Dean of Durham contributes 3007, the Arch- 
deacon of Durham 500/. Mr. Carr-Ellison has allocated to 
Hebburn, one of the churches in question, if I understand rightly, 
1,000/. I have also received by letter promises of 1oo/. from 
the following gentlemen :—Mr. Thompson, M.P. for Durham, 
Sir J. Mowbray, M.P., Mr. R. Vint, Mr. H. Chaytor, and Mr. R.A. 


Burrell. There is one contribution which I must mention, because 


it was the first largest offering, and that is a contribution of 50/. 
from the Rev. J. Brown, of Silksworth. The Archdeacon of 
Durham has just handed me in a promise of a contribution of 50/. 
from Canon Body. I think I mentioned the archdeacon’s own 
contribution of 500/., and I myself intend to give 3,000/. That 
sum includes 800/. which has been already allocated by promises 
of my own to different churches which are to be built ; therefore 
there will only be a contribution of 2,200/. to the general fund. 
Thus 1 think we start under very fair auspices, and with very good 
hopes. Strangely, I had omitted to mention one sum which was 
certainly uppermost in my mind ; I do not know how it escaped 
my lips—that is the donation of 1,000/. from the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham. I think you will see from what I have said that the 
scheme is a very hopeful one. I hope you will take it up one and 
all, and I trust there will be contributions in all the churches in 
the dioceses in aid of it. If 1 receive sufficient encouragement, 
and if I am directed by the committee, I shall issue a letter to 
this effect. In this and in other ways—by the formation of local 
committees, of which you will hear in one of the resolutions—I do 
trust that the whole sum may be raised. 
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The British Museum contains two impressions of New Year 
cards which date from the latter half of the fifteenth century. 
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THE VALUE OF A MONASTERY. 


N Friday, the 4th inst., at the West Sussex Quarter Sessions, 
the magistrates had before them an appeal from the Fathers 
of the New Carthusian Monastery, at Cowfold, or as it is better 
known, St. Hugh’s, Parkminster,’ M. Edouard de Gaulejac, the 
sub-prior, being appellant, and the Assessment Committee of the 
Cuckfield Union respondents. The case excited considerable 
interest in the county of Sussex, not only on account of the novelty 
of rating religious houses in England, but also from the magnitude 
and unique character of the buildings, which cost about 200,000/., 
and stand on an area of upwards of nine acres. On the bench, 
which was presided over by the Hon. J. J. Carnegie, were the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Richmond, Sir W. Barttelot, and a number 
of the leading gentry of the county. There was a large attend- 
ance of ladies, who manifested considerable interest in the pro- 
ceedings. The case lasted the whole day, and scientific witnesses 
were called on both sides. For the appellant were Mr. J. W. 
Penfold, of Westminster ; Mr. Tewson, of the firm of Debenham, 
Tewson & Co.; and Mr. Charles Hadfield, of Sheffield, the latter 
gentleman having to speak more especially to the planning and 
traditions of the Carthusian and other religious houses. For the 
respondents were Mr. C. J. Shoppee, architect and surveyor to 
the Grocers’ Company; Mr. Ryde, sen., and Mr. Watney, of the 
firm of Norton, Trist, Watney & Co. Mr. Lumley Smith, Q.C., 
was leading counsel for the appellant, instructed by Messrs. 
Amold & Co., and Mr. Meadows White, Q.C., for the re- 
spondents. 

After a patient and exhaustive hearing the magistrates decided 
upon reducing the rate from 1,750/. net to 1,27 5/. net, the chairman 
remarking upon the unique and difficult nature of the inquiry, and 
complimenting both sides on the skilful way in which the case had 
been conducted. By this decision costs will follow the issue. The 
Carthusian Order flourished in England in the pre-Reformation 
days, having no less than nine houses, notably the Charter House 
in London, Shene in Surrey, at Coventry, Hull, and one the 
crumbling remains of which attest to this day the peculiar arrange- 
ments required by this community. We allude to Mount Grace, 
near Northallerton, whose interesting ruins were visited by the 
Yorkshire Archeological Society in the autumn of 1882. The 
rule of the Carthusian Order is well known—daily contemplation, 
prayer, study, and perpetual silence, the monastery being really a 
collection of detached hermit cells, each with its little garden, and 
having a communication into the grand vaulted cloisters and court 
of over three acres, from which the church, chapter-house, library, 
and various offices of the abbey are approached. Most of these 
have vaulted stone roofs, and are handsomely fitted up, precisely 
as the great monastic buildings of the Middle Ages. The 
monastery of St. Hugh’s will well repay a visit from those persons 
who are interested in the monastic life and economy of the Middle 
Ages, and we feel sure that a hearty welcome will await the visitor, 
for the good monks, though practising themselves severe austerity, 
extend in the guest-house a kindly hospitality to their visitors, while 
at the great abbey gate-house the poor are fed daily in large 
numbers. 


AMERICAN PINE. 


REPORT by Consul H. P. Walker on the trade of Charles- 
ton, which has been just issued, contains the following 
account of the long-leaf pine :—This invaluable tree is known both 
in the countries which produce it and in those to which it is ex- 
ported by different names ; in the first it is called long-leaved 
pine, yellow pine, pitch pine, and brown pine ; in the Northern 
States, southern pine and red pine ; and in England and the West 
Indies, Georgia pitch pine. I have preferred the first denomina- 
tion, because this species has longer leaves than any other east- 
ward of the Mississippi, and because the names of yellow pine and 
pitch pine, which are more commonly employed, serve, even in the 
Middle States, to designate two species entirely distinct and exten- 
sively diffused. ‘The specific epithet Aws¢ra/is is more appropriate 
than that of Palustris, which has hitherto been applied to it by 
botanists, but which suggests an erroneous idea of the situation in 
which it grows. 

The mean stature of the long-leaved pine is 60 or 70 feet, with 
an uniform diameter of 15 or 18 inches for two-thirds of this height. 
Some stocks, favoured by local circumstances, attain much larger 
dimensions, particularly in East Florida. The bark is somewhat 
furrowed, and the epidermis detaches itself in thin transparent 
sheets. The leaves are about a foot long, of a beautiful, brilliant 
green, united to the number of three in the same sheath, and col- 
lected in bunches at the extremity of the branches ; they are longer 
and more numerous on the young stocks, which are sometimes cut 
by the negroes for brooms. The buds are very large, white, fringed, 
and not resinous. 

The long-leaved pine contains but little sap; several trunks 


15 inches in diameter at the height of 3 feet, which I have myself 
measured, had ro inches of perfect wood. Many stocks of this 
size are felled for commerce, and none are received for exportation 


of which the heart is not 10 inches in diameter when squared, 


tree. 
exported for that purpose to Philadelphia, 


The concentric circles, in a trunk fully developed, are close and 
at equal distances, and the resinous matter, which is abundant, is 
more uniformly distributed than in the other species ; hence the 
wood is stronger, more compact, and more durable ; it is, besides, 
fine-grained, and susceptible of a bright polish. These advantages 
give it a preference over every other pine ; but its quality is modi- 
fied by the nature of the soil in which it grows; in the neighbour- 
hood of the sea, where only a thin layer of mould reposes on the 
sand, it is more resinous than where the mould is five or six inches 
thick ; the stocks that grow upon the first-mentioned soil are called 
pitch pine, and the others yellow pine, as if they were distinct 
species. 

This wood subserves a great variety of uses in the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and the Floridas ; four-fifths of the houses are built of it, 
except the roof, which is covered with shingles of cypress ; but in 


the country the roof is also of pine, and is renewed after fifteen or 


eighteen years, a considerable interval in a climate so warm and 


humid. 


A vast consumption takes place for the enclosure of cultivated 
fields. In naval architecture this is the most esteemed of the 


pines ; in the Southern States, the keel, the beams, the side-planks, 


and the pins by which they are attached to the ribs are of this 
For the deck, it is preferred to the true yellow pine, and is 
New York, &c., where 
it is in request, also, for the flooring of houses. 

In certain soils its wood contracts a reddish hue, and it is:for 


that reason known in the dockyards of the Northern States by the 
name of red pine. 


Wood of this tint is considered the best, and, 
in the opinion of some shipwrights, it is more durable on the sides 
of vessels, and less liable to injury from worms than the oak. 
The long-leaved pine is the only species exported from the 
Southern States to the West Indies. A numerous fleet of small 


vessels is employed in this traffic, particularly from Wilmington, 


in North Carolina, and Savannah, in Georgia. 
The stuff destined for the colonial market is cut into every form 


required in the construction of houses and of vessels ; what is sent 
to England is in planks from 15 to 30 feet long and 10 or 12 inches 
broad ; they are called ranging 
dollars a hundred cubic feet. 

wood an idea may be formed of the consumption ; to which must 
be added a waste of a more disastrous kind, which it seems impos- 


timbers, and are sold at 8 or-10 
From the diversified uses.of this 


sible to arrest. Since the year 1804 extensive tracts of the finest 


pines are seen covered only with dead trees. 


Professor Kerr, in his ‘‘ Physiographical Description of North 
Carolina,” refers to the trees of this State as follows :— iO 

“It will be seen from the United States census tables for 1870, 
that of its 50,000 square miles of territory, 40,000 are still covered 
with forests: the range and variety of prevalent and characteristic 
species of growth, being of course proportioned to those of the 
climate and soil, are very great. There are, in fact, three _ well- 
marked and broadly distinguished forest regions, corresponding .to 
and dependent upon the three geographical sub-divisions, Eastern, 
Middle, and Western. And while the first section is characterised 
by a growth common in its prominent features to that in the Gulf . 
States, as the long-leaf pine, cypress, &c., the western or mountain 
section contains many species familiar in the White Mountains, 
and in New York. Among the most distinctive, abundant,’ and 
valuable species are the pines, oaks, hickories, cypress, and juniper, 

“ Pines are the predominant growth of the eastern section ; 
there are eight species in the State, the most important being the 
long-leaf (Pinus australis), the yellow (Pznus mits), and the white 
(Pinus strobus), ‘The long-leaf pine is found only in the eastern 
or sea-coast region ; the yellow pine abounds throughout ‘the 
State ; the white pine is limited to the higher mountain regions. 

“ The long-leaf pine is the predominant growth of the eastern 
section of the State, and occupies almost exclusively a broad ‘belt 
quite across the State, and extending from near the coast more 
than a hundred miles into the interior, covering a territory of near 
15,000 square miles. This is one of the most valuable of all trees, 
on account of the number and importance of the uses it subserves. 
It is shipped in the form of lumber for civil and naval architecture 
to all parts of the world, and is unequalled for these purposes’on 
account of its strength and durability. It furnishes the ‘naval 
stores of commerce, known in all parts of the world ; the forests of 
this State furnishing twice as much as all the other States together. 
From the rosin of this tree is made the rosin-oil of commerce, and 
this substance also supplies the southern towns with gas. 

“The yellow pine furnishes an important building timber in all 
parts of the State. 

“ The white pine is confined to the spurs and plateaus of the 
mountain and Piedmont regions, being found in great abundance 
in some counties, and of great size, 3 feet and more in diameter, 
and 100 to 150 feet high. at 

“ The other species are less widely distributed and less valu- 
able, except the Pius teda, which, in the Eastern section, some- 
times attains a great size, and furnishes an excellent building and 
ship timber.” 


Messrs. Wailes & Strang have obtained the order to execute 
the stained glass windows for the cathedral of Kingston, Canada. 
There are over one hundred lancet windows. 78 8 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE fall of the bridge over the railway near Coppull 
Station on Sunday, causing the death of several workmen who 
were about to remove it, should be taken as a warning by 
overseers and workmen. The North Union Railway, between 
Preston and Wigan, to which-the bridge belonged, was opened 
for traffic in October 1838. . It was laid out by Mr. VIGNOLEs, 
and was the first example of a comparatively cheap line. The 
cost per mile was about 23,000/., but the gradients were stiffer 
than on other early railways. The bridges over the railway 
were made 30 feet in span and 164 feet in clear height, and 
they were generally built of stone, with brick arches, but the 
bridge that fell is said to have been built entirely of brick. It 
was found when the line was being made that the strata were 
disposed to slip, and in parts it was necessary to drive piles to 
protect the banks. This tendency was at Coppull increased 
by mining operations, and it was evident that the elliptical 
arch (which was formed of three rings of brick) was becoming 
flatter owing to the sinking of the abutments. According to the 
Eastern proverb, an arch never sleeps; but in this country 
workmen apparently believe that every arch, under all condi- 
tions, is as enduring as a pyramid. ‘There was no precaution 
taken at Coppull to provide against an accident, and although 
the abutments were insecure and were likely to press inwards, 
it was ordered that the rings of bricks were to be removed 
without any care for the consequences. The fall of the bridge 
is another instance of the folly of trusting to empirical know- 
ledge. 


WE lately referred to the dispute between the Stratford- 
on-Avon Town Council and the Shakesperian scholar, Dr. 
HALLIwWELL Puiturrs. It is satisfactory to find that the 
Council have at length discovered the absurdity of their 
suspicions, and that they have come to a resolution which is 
tantamount to an apology. It states that the Corporation, 
‘fully sensible of the interest taken in their ancient records by 
Dr. HALLIWELL PHILLips, and gratefully acknowledging the 
important services rendered by him at various times in regard 
to them, desires to express its regret that he has thought it 
necessary to abandon the work entered upon in autotyping the 
records of a special interest, and the Corporation desires to say 
that the confidence it has always placed in Dr. HALLIWwELL 
PHILLips has never been withdrawn, and trusts that arrange- 
ments may be made by the newly-appointed record committee 
which will enable him to resume his valuable services to the 
Corporation.” Whether Dr. HaLiiweLt Purturrs will renew 
labours which entailed great expense to him remains to be 
seen. 


THE Act by which the trustees of the National Gallery are 
enabled to part with some of the pictures belonging to the 
collection, and which have been purchased or bequeathed, 
has been put in force. Four modern works have been sent to 
the National Gallery in Dublin. The first is 4 Dialogue at 
Waterloo, by Sir Epwin LanbsEER, in which the old Duke is 
seen explaining the battle-field to his daughter-in-law, the 
Marchioness of Douro. It was one of the most popular 
pictures at South Kensington before the removal of the 
VERNON Collection to Trafalgar Square. The second picture, 
A Peep o Day Boy’s Cabin, by Sir Davip Wixxts, will be 
better appreciated in Dublin than in London, and may serve 
as a warning there. The third is the small, but very rich 
picture, Zhe Duet, painted by Witu1aM Erty in 1838 ; and 
the fourth is one of MuLREADy’s best works, Zhe Young Brother. 
The removal of the last was not contemplated when the Act 
was passed. 


Mr. Kirkatpy, of the Southwark Testing and Experiment 
Works, lately received an order to supply the Technological 
and Industrial Museum of New South Wales, Sydney, with a 
collection of specimens illustrative of the mechanical pro- 
perties of various kinds and qualities of the materials used in 
construction. The collection isnow completed, and consists of 
three hundred and thirty specimens representing various qualities 
of steel and iron, from the hardest to the softest manufactured, 
in the form of wires, bars, sheets, plates, angles, tees, channels, 
rails, tyres, axles, shaftings, and forgings, tested under pulling 
stress. Cards accompanying each specimen give the elastic 
and ultimate stress in pounds per square inch, contraction of 
area at fracture, extension at 40, 50, 60, 80, or 100,000 Ibs. per 


square inch, and the ultimate extension. The collection also 
contains specimens of steel and iron, tested under thrusting, 
bending, twisting, shearing, and bulging stresses ; specimens 
of copper, copper alloys, steel and iron castings, granite, 


marble, stones, cement, wood, chains, hemp, manilla and wire © 


ropes, rivetted joints, welded joints, cards with the results of the 
tests accompanying each specimen. Two somewhat similar 
collections were supplied to the Imperial Colleges of Engi- 
neering, Japan. The samples are now on view, and with those 
to be seen in Mr. KrrKatpy’s Museum of Fractures, are well 
worth a visit from everyone who takes an interest in the 
strength of materials, 


THE Bewick Club will hold an art exhibition in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne on the 18th inst. An art union has been established 
in connection with the exhibition, under the sanction of the 
Board of Trade, and its objects are, by distributing works of 
art by means ofa lottery amongst the members of the association, 
to aid in extending the due appreciation of the fine arts among 
all classes, to offer to artists encouragement beyond that 
afforded by the patronage of individuals, and to promote the 
success of fine art exhibitions to be held annually in Newcastle. 
The price of the Art Union tickets is ros. 6d., and the whole 
of the money will be given in prizes, excepting the smallest 
possible outlay for management. Winners will choose their 
own prizes at the Newcastle exhibition. The management of 
the exhibition has been undertaken by the Bewick Club, not 
with the intention of making it a means of displaying the 
works of the members only, but with the object of making it 
a general exhibition, open to all artists, for the benefit of the 
public. The local artists and members of the club will, in 
regard to the pictures exhibited, be placed on precisely the 
same footing as other artists who have been asked to send 
works. 


THE Corporation of Aberdeen have been fortunate in 
obtaining the matrices of the old seal of the city, which bears 
the date a.pD. 1430. In Mr. Henry Lainc’s book on “‘ Ancient 
Scottish Seals,” it was said that the matrices had been picked up 
among a heap of old metal in a broker’s shop, and were in 
possession of a Mr, Smirx. Inquiry was made, and they were 
discovered, and fortunately in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. The possessors, on being informed of the nature of the 
object, at once presented the seal to the Corporation. 


DREDGING operations have been carried on in the Thames 
between Boulter’s and Hambleden Locks for some months 
past, and have resulted in many very interesting antiquarian 
discoveries. They include a: bronze sword and several flint 
hatchets, some chipped and others polished. A Franciscan 
(iron) axe and a greenstone axe were found in the river at 
Taplow Mills, also an iron axe (carpenter’s) of about the 
fifteenth century. On the north side of the main road to 
London, between Taplow Station and the One Mile House, on 
the rising ground called Windmill Field, there has been from 
time to time unearthed much of great archeological interest, 
and, in what appear to be pit dwellings, about 3 feet deep and 
15 feet in diameter, are found earthen cups of the rudest 
description, both in make and material. In one of these 
depressions was found a flint chip, polished on one side, which 
may be accounted for as being a chip pitched off from a 
broken hatchet in the re-cutting. A large cinerary urn con- 
taining Roman remains was found buried on the outside, or a 
few feet from what appears to have been a double line of 
defence ; at about 25 feet apart, there are ditches about 2 feet 
6 inches deep, and on the top of the bank thrown up would 
probably be fixed the stockade. From frequent observation 
and existing indications it may reasonably be supposed that 
this terrace level continuing on to Bury Hill was an old occupa- 
tion site, skirting the then dense forest behind, and immediately 
in front would have been the sloping bank of the then wide 
river, extending to the Berkshire Hills, some six miles distant. 
In October 1837, during the progress of the works on the line 
of the Great Western Railway, on this same terrace two very 
rude urns of unbaked pottery were found, about two feet 
below the surface, the smaller 34 inches high, and the same in 
diameter, containing a number. (not exactly ascertained, but 
said to be from 400 to 500) of Roman silver coins. They are 


supposed to have been buried in the reign of AURELIUS, or early 


in that of Commopus. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR ROOFING QUADRANGLE, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


HE design for roofing the interior court of the Royal 
Exchange, by Mr. Cuartes E. Powe tt, of the firm 
of Messrs. MepLAND & PowELL, 89 Chancery Lane, was one 
of those submitted to the Honourable the Gresham Committee 
in the autumn of last year, and was one of the three selected 
by the surveyor to the Committee. It was designed so as to 
harmonise with the existing building, to interfere as little as 
possible with the lights of the rooms looking into the court, 
and to allow of easy access to the glass for cleaning and 
repairs, which latter advantage was secured by each of the 
cross-beams being planned to carry wide gutters forming foot- 
ways, light glass and iron roofs, covering the inner glass 
ceiling, running between them from side to side. The iron- 
work was planned to be cased with ornamental wooden 
mouldings and brackets, covering the arched form of the 
girders, the arrangement of which, each following the line of 
the existing columns below, is shown in our illustration. 


DESIGN FOR AN ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


E publish reproductions of the drawings by Mr. E. G. 
Harpy, which gained the Gold Medal and Travelling 
Studentship of the Royal Academy. It was anticipated that 
the competition was to be well contested, and the designs 
submitted were exceptionally good. Mr. Harpy’s success is 
therefore the more creditable to him. It will be seen that in 
the design there is no trace of the style that happens to be in 
vogue. Mr. Harpy has employed a style that is better 
deserving of approval, and his treatment of it shows how well 
he has mastered the principles of the great Italians. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


pi] SE fourth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
‘ Friday evening, the 4th inst., Mr. Cole A. Adams, president, 
in the chair. The following gentlemen were elected members :— 
Messrs. F. A. Cox, J. H. Roadhouse, T. B. Simpson, C. H. Wain- 
wright, W. Shoebridge, W. E. Hill, G. Nelson, J. B. Thorp, W. 
Hall, S. E. Coles, M. J. Grummond, F. M. Thin, A. J. Phillips, 
H. B. Measures, C. Loveband, A. Migotti, F. T. Verity, W. R. 
Wilson, J. R. Morgan, E. L. Conder, T. E. Key, C. G. Baker, 
W. C, Carlile, J. T. Perkin, E. T. Gover, and H. H. Moses. 

Mr. J. A. REEVE then read a paper, of which the following is a 
condensed report :— 

Fountains Abbey. 

On making a careful comparison of many Cistercian abbeys 
we find that the general disposition of all the main buildings, 
namely, those surrounding the cloister court, is almost identical in 
every case, so much so in fact that it is possible, as the late Mr. 
Sharpe has shown, to give a typical ground plan which shall be a 
fairly true representation of the Cistercian abbeys built before the 
year 1200, This early arrangement of the buildings is still almost 
perfect at Fountains, the only alteration made being in the choir 
of the church, which, during the first half of the thirteenth 
century, was reconstructed on a grand scale. During excavations 
made about thirty years ago, the foundations of the original choir 
were found, which show that when first built Fountains was no 
exception to the rule then general throughout the Cistercian Order. 
The cloister court forms almost a perfect square in the centre, and 
round this are placed, most conveniently, the various buildings in 
the following order :—The whole of the north side is occupied by 
part of the nave of the church, which also extends westwards 
beyond the domus conversorum. ‘The east wall is formed by the 
west wall of the south transept, the chapter-house, and a small 
portion of the fratry. On this side also we find a sacristy between 
the church and the chapter-house, and a passage between the 
latter and the fratry. These are generally to be found always 
more or less nearly in these respective positions. On the south 
side are the kitchen, refectory, and buttery, and at the eastern end 
between the fratry and kitchen is placed the staircase leading to 
the monks’ dormitory, scriptorium, &c., on the first floor. The 
west wall of the cloister is flanked by the northern part of the great 
building destined for the use of the conversi, or lower order of 
monks, who, like their superiors, had a day-room on the ground- 
floor as large as the dormitory above. Of these several buildings 
the church and the chapter-house run east and west, and the fratry, 
refectory, and domus conversorum run north and south. 

The original church at Fountains before it was altered was a 
good type of the earliest form of Cistercian churches, describing 
on plan the shape of a true Latin cross. The nave was long, and 
the chancel, north and south arms of the transept, all short and of 
about equal lengths. The nave had aisles which opened into the 
transept, but these aisles were not extended tothe choir. The 
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transept, however, is provided with chapels projecting from its 
eastern wall that flank the choir for about half its length but do 
not communicate with it. The choir itself and all the transeptal 
chapels are square-ended, as at the mother abbey of Citeaux. It 
was the almost universal practice of English medieval architects 
to adopt the square east end ; but that it should have been used 
at Citeaux and other early Cistercian churches in France, is, I 
think, exceedingly interesting. It wasa marked departure from 
precedent when the monks of Citeaux built their church with a 
square end, and one cannot help recollecting that the prime mover 
of the reform was an Englishman, who, it may have been, retained 
a predilection for the square-ended churches of his mother- 
country, and induced his followers to adopt this sterner form. I 
am much inclined to believe that the square-ended church was to 
the Frenchmen of that day a definite external sign of the severe 
life of self-abnegation they were desirous of leading. 

The rules that bore on the construction and decoration of Cis- 
tercian churches were then read by Mr. Reeve, and among them 
two relating to towers and bells, viz., “Let not stone towers for 
bells be built, nor wooden ones of immoderate height, for they 
detract from the simplicity of the Order,” and “ Let the bells of 
our Order be so managed that one only shall be struck at a time, 
never two together.” I believe, Mr. Reeve went on to say, many 
of the French Cistercian churches show signs of having originally 
possessed wooden bell-turrets ; in England, however, even from 
the earliest times this rule seems to have been neglected, for at 
Kirkstall, founded in the year 1145, the lower storey of the tower 
over the crossing is of the same date as the rest of the church, and 
at Fountains there are evident signs of the same sort of low 
twelfth century stone tower having once existed. 

The choir of an early Cistercian church is always short, but in 
the thirteenth century, a little more than one hundred years after 
the foundation of the Order, they got tired of this restriction, and 
in England as well as in other countries we then find Cistercian 
choirs of considerable proportions. Looking at the plan of 
Fountains, for example, it will be seen that the area of the choir, 
as reconstructed during the first twenty-five years of the thirteenth 
century, with its eastern transept called the Chapel of the Seven 
Altars, amounts almost to the area of the nave and transept. This 
late choir is also provided with north and south aisles, one of the 
original transeptal chapels on each side having been destroyed to 
admit of this. In some ways the extension of the choir must be 
looked upon as an improvement, but anyone who has seen the 
original twelfth-century choir at Kirkstall must have been 
impressed with its solemn grandeur, which seems to harmonise 
better with the rest of the abbey than does the extensive choir of 
Fountains. Among the sketches hung on the walls is one showing 
my idea of the exterior of the original choir of Fountains Abbey, with 
the central tower and north transept. A second sketch shows the 


interior of the existing choir restored. 


The exterior of the nave consists merely of a row of semicircular 
clerestory windows above, and a row of similar aisle windows 
below, divided from one another by the rather shallow aisle roof. 
Pilasters of slight projection divide clerestory and aisle into 
bays. The interior of the nave is not less severe than the exterior ; 
the nave arches moulded in the simplest manner possible are sup- 
ported on plain cylindrical columns with shallow capitals and 
bases, and between the arcade and the clerestory there is merely a 
piece of blank wall surmounted by a plain bull-nosed string course, 
upon which the jambs of the inner arches of the clerestory windows 
rest. Everyone must recognise it as first-rate architecture, not- 
withstanding its almost childish simplicity. It seems probable 
that the nave and transept were covered by means of semicircular 
wooden ceilings, but the original choir was probably vaulted in 
stone as at Kirkstall. The nave aisles had stone roofs of a 
peculiar character : transverse semicircular arches springing from 
corbels inserted about two-thirds up the nave piers, and at a 
similar height on the aisle walls, supported transverse pointed 
barrel-vaults which followed the line of the main nave arches. It 
was, in fact, little more than a prolongation of the nave arch to the 
aisle wall. 

In addition to the extreme simplicity of form in the plan and 
elevations of the church, we find that the interior decoration of the 
building was equally simple, At Fountains Abbey, notwithstanding 
more than three hundred years of exposure to the inclemency of a 
Yorkshire climate, much of the mural decoration of the church 
still exists. It is of the plainest description, merely red joint lines 
on a white ground. With these red lines the whole surface ot 
walls, piers, and arches seem to have been covered. Some of this 
jointing belongs evidently to the twelfth century, while some of it 
must have been done quite three hundred years later, showing that 
the ancient rule of simplicity in the matter of painting did exercise 
considerable repression even to the last days of the Order. In the 
whole abbey I only discovered the remains of one small fresco. 
It is on one of the piers on the south side of the nave, and 
probably formed part of an altar-piece. It appears to have been 
executed in monochrome. 

At the west end of Cistercian churches there is often found a 
portico or narthex extending along the whole length of the western 
facade. Its primary use is doubtful, but it was used at Fountains, 
and I do not doubt elsewhere also, as a place of sepulture—I should 
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think very likely for noble personages of the laity wishing to be 
buried near the church, within which the strict laws of the Order 
would not admit them. The Cistercians were amongst the first to 
make use of the pointed arch, and it is particularly worthy of note 
that they used it first, not for the more decorated features, such as 
windows, doors, and arcadings, but without exception for the 
main arches of construction, such as the arches of the nave arcade, 
the great arches at the crossing, and for the transverse ribs of 
vaulting. This seems to me to be a conclusive argument against 
the theory that the pointed arch was discovered by the chance 
intersection of two semicircular arches in Norman arcading. I 
believe, on the contrary, that it was adopted on constructional 
motives, from the recognition of the fact that a semicircular arch 
without a keystone is inclined to be weak, while with a keystone 
it necessitates a different mode of treatment from what our 
eleventh and twelfth-century ancestors were willing to adopt. 

On leaving the church by the cloister door, and walking south, 
we first come to what now looks like a vaulted passage. It was 
originally divided into two separate apartments, of which the 
eastern one was the sacristy, with a private entrance into the south 
transept of the church, and the western one seems likely to have 
been a cell, which, in after years, came to be used as a charnel- 
house. Next comes the chapter-house, which, like most chapter- 
houses of the Order, is a long parallelogram divided into three 
aisles by two rows of pillars running east and west—an elaborate 
piece of architecture ; it was vaulted throughout with rich stone 
vaulting, supported on corbels against the walls and the columns 
before named. The latter, with their caps and bases, were of 
polished marble. The chapter-house was entered by three great 
archways leading directly into it from the cloister; and as the 
archways never had doors, and the cloister was not glazed, the 
chapter-house was virtually open to the outer air. The memorial 
slabs of several abbots remain, and the bases of three tiers of 
stone seats running round the walls. As these are interrupted at 
the east end of the centre aisle, 1 am inclined to think that the 
abbot’s chair stood in this position, and was of wood. Next to the 
chapter-house is a richly-vaulted passage leading directly to the 
abbot’s house and various other buildings to the south-east of the 
central block. Then follows the fratry—a low and dismal building 
running north and south. The northernmost bay overlaps the 
cloister, and was divided off from the rest of the apartment. It 
had a doorway at each end, one communicating with the cloister 
court, and the other with the base court. The part thus cut off 
from the monks’ day-room may have been a locutorium. The 
wall which originally separated it from the fratry is now demolished, 
but it is plain it once existed. Here it was evidently an after- 
thought ; but it generally forms one of the separate rooms in a 
Cistercian abbey. The fratry itself is a low-vaulted room, divided 
into two aisles by a central row of columns. It was lighted by two 
windows at the south end ; there was no other natural light, but 
possibly lamps were kept burning at the north end. Above this 
day-room was the dormitory, reached by stairs still existing 
between the fratry and the kitchen. A passage led direct from it 
into the south transept of the church. The scriptorium, also 
reached from this passage, was over the four eastern bays of the 
chapter-house ; only three outer walls remain of it. The height 
of the roof of all these buildings is given by the line cut in the face 
of the south transept to receive the flashing. Though the chapter- 
house and fratry were only two or three years later in date than 
the nave and transept, and must have formed part of the original 
design, the roof-line was allowed to cut in the most careless manner 
across the windows of the transept. 

On the south side of the cloister court the kitchen comes first, 
a fine lofty room, oblong, vaulted, and divided into two bays each 
way, with a massive pier supporting the ribs in the centre. In the 
eastern wall are two fireplaces, the openings occupying the whole 
width of one bay each. They are more than 16 feet wide by 6 feet 
6 inches high, and are square-headed, the lintels formed by flat 
arches of joggled stones, 4 feet 9 inches deep. The kitchen was 
lighted by two large windows in the south wall, in which was also 
a door giving access to buildings between the fratry and the 
refectory, probably sculleries, fuel-houses, &c. In the west wall 
are two openings, cut after the completion of the buildings to form 
hatchways into the refectory. In the north wall there is only the 
doorway leading into the cloister court. 

In the centre of the south wall of the cloister stands the noblest 
of all the conventual buildings, the refectory, 109 feet long by 46 
feet wide, and divided into two aisles by a central row of marble 
columns. Unlike all the other buildings in the abbey, this room 
was not vaulted, but seems to have had two parallel wooden ceil- 
ings, arched in form and lofty. The seats were of stone, arranged 
round the east, south, and west walls, and the tables had stone 
uprights. The pulpit is clearly traceable on the west side, the 
doorway and flight of stairs leading to it in the thickness of the 
wall are perfect, and inside the doorway is the locker in which the 
books were kept. At the north end of the west wall is a doorway 
with curved sides leading into the buttery, and suggesting that 
here stood a turn-table, from which each monk took his rations 
as he entered the refectory. There are remains of the lavatory 

along the south wall of the cloister on each side of the refectory 
doorway. Its form is that of a long trough. One-half of the whole 


length still remains, and it is evident by the deposit of lime 
adhering to it that it was always kept full of water. The holes for 
serving-pipes and waste-pipes still exist. A ledge runs along 
behind the trough, upon which probably brass reservoirs with taps 
were placed, for our forefathers washed their hands over a basin 
rather than in it. 

_ The design of the domus conversorum follows very much the 
lines of the fratry, being a long, low, vaulted day-room, with 
dormitory above, but much larger than the fratry, being no less 
than 300 feet long by 41 feet wide, and originally divided probably 
into two parts at least. The southern end has evidently from the 
number and size of its windows been used as a workshop, while the 
northern end was a kind of lobby in which those who went out to 
work in the fields, stables, &c., mustered. It has been thought 
that the eastern aisle of this northern part was used as a store- 
room, though more probably the whole of the space would have 
been wanted for the conversi in winter evenings after work was 
over. There are four large doorways in the western wall of this 
part, and two small ones evidently to allow the conversi to get 
rapidly out of the house on leaving the church after early service. 
At the north end of the western aisle there is a large door leading 
directly into the south aisle of the church. On the western side, 
and about the centre, is a little room with a fireplace, over which 
are steps leading to the dormitory. This room, no doubt, was 
inhabited by the magister conversorum. The dormitory, as large 
as the day-room below, was lighted by narrow round-headed 
windows throughout its length on each side; a flight of steps at 
the northern end leads down to the south aisle of the church. 
The dormitory was not vaulted; there were therefore no columns 
down the centre. Mr, Reeve concluded his paper with a reference 
to the other buildings connected with the abbey, the more 
important being the abbot’s house, the hospitium, infirmary, gate- 
house, mill, &c. 

Mr. F. T. BAGGALLAY proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Reeve. 
The paper, he observed, had been mainly archeological, and 
hardly afforded matter for argument, as would have been the 
case had the question of possible restoration been treated of. Mr. 
Reeve had spoken of the influence that the life led by the monks 
had exercised on their buildings. This fact was not a little calcu- 
lated to cause despondency with regard to the present prospect of 
architecture, because our present life and tastes were so different 
from the pure tastes and severe lives of those monks that we 
could never produce naturally such simple work as they did. The 
luxury of the day tended also to luxury in building. The failure 
of the Gothic revival was due to the fact that the nineteenth 
century was luxurious to a most unprecedented degree, so that the 
buildings of the thirteenth century could not be accommodated to 
the wants of our present life. 

Mr. MILLARD seconded the vote, and said it might not gene- 
rally be known that Mr. Reeve had measured the whole of the 
buildings, down to the stone joints, with the object of preserving 
an exact record of them in their existing state. 

Mr. A. B. PITE, Mr. W. H. PRatTT, and Mr. STOKES supported 
the vote, which, on being put to the meeting by the President, was 
unanimously carried. bs 

Mr. REEVE, in acknowledging the compliment, said that the 
owner of the abbey, Lord Ripon, had wished that the drawings, 
&c., of the abbey should be made as accurately as possible. Time 
and money for the purpose had not been stinted. u 


THE SHREWSBURY SHIREHALL. 


T the last Shropshire Quarter Sessions, the Shirehall and 
Judges’ House Committee stated that they were glad to lay 
before the Court the following very satisfactory report of Mr. 
Thomas M. Lockwood, the architect, relative to the progress and 
final completion of the building :— 

‘““T beg leave to report upon the condition of the works now 
being carried out at the new Shirehall Buildings under my 
direction. The whole of the works may now be considered 
complete, with the exception of the painting and decorating, which 
have been somewhat retarded owing to the time of year and the 
difficulty attending the completion of such works before the walls 
of the buildings are perfectly dry. Mr. Warburton, the contractor 
for the main building, has completed the whole of his work with 
the exception of the new doors and screen in the front hall, and has 
done his work in a sound, substantial, and satisfactory manner. 
The whole of the furniture is also completed and delivered to the 
building, and this work also reflects credit upon the contractors, 
Messrs. W. & F. Brown & Co., of Chester, and Messrs. White 
& Co., of Shrewsbury.” 

The Chairman said he was sure the Court would receive with 
satisfaction the report relative to the completion of the works in 
the new Shirehall. The whole of the work reflected very high 
credit not only upon those who had been actually engaged upon it, 
but also upon the architect, Mr. Lockwood, who had designed the 
Courts and superintended the w::ks,. The payments for the Shire- 
hall had not been so large as they expected at the October Sessions, 
when it was estimated that 4,000/7, would have to be paid during 
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the quarter. But that had not been the case, and so it had only 
been necessary to borrow 2,000/. The total amount at present 
raised on behalf of the Shirehall was therefore 18,100/. Mr. Lock- 
wood thought that during the next quarter they would be able to 
clear everything up, so that the committee hoped to be able to 
present the whole of the accounts, properly made up, at the Easter 
Sessions; and they had heard that the sum of 3,000/ would 
probably be sufficient, including the balance they had in hand. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE ninth annual report of the Birmingham Architectural 
Association states that during the past session there has 
been a considerable increase of both ordinary and honorary 
members, and that the session was the most successful the Asso- 
ciation has enjoyed since its inauguration. But the committee 
wish at the same time to urge upon the members the necessity for 
continued and increased individual effort, so that the true object of 
the Association may be attained and the profession generally 
benefited thereby. The ordinary meetings held during the 
session were more largely attended than at previous sessions. 
Papers were read on the following subjects, viz. :—‘‘ Hearts in our 
Art,” by Mr. Norman Gething ; “ Surveying,” by Mr. H. Clere ; 
“ Home, Sweet Home,” by Mr. W. Henman; “Some Errors in 
Construction,” by Mr. J. M. Gething ; “ Architectural Revivals,” 
by Mr. J. W. Tonks ; “Sculpture: What it was, What it is, and 
What it will be,” by Mr. J. Roddis ; ‘‘ Notes on Sketching Tour 
from Belgium to Heidelberg,” by Mr. A. Reading. 

Archeological and sketching excursions were made during the 
session to Knowle, Packwood, Hagley, and Clent. The classes 
were more numerously attended, but the committee would impress 
upon the younger members the benefit to be derived from con- 
tributing papers and preparing designs. ‘The designs contributed 
were fairly satisfactory. The construction class papers received 
were few in number, but each set of questions was discussed with 
great interest. 

The programme for the session 1883-4 contains several inter- 
esting papers, and the committee wish to draw the especial 
attention of members to the essay prizes offered this session by 
the President and Mr. C. A. Harrison respectively. 


THE ADORNMENT OF SCHOOLS. 


A PAPER on “The Interior of the Schoolroom: Fittings, 
Apparatus, and Aisthetic Adornment,” by Mr. J. Matthew, 
was read at the congress of the Educational Institute of Scotland. 
The author said that the dealing with financial questions might 
obtain for School Boards more popularity among a certain class of 
ratepayers, but in attempting to improve the health, comfort, and 
happiness of the teachers and the pupils they would reap a far 
richer reward, and would leave behind them a grateful remem- 
brance which time could not efface. It was a great mistake to 
lay the floors with white wood ; it might be cheaper at first, but, 
like other cheap things, it was discovered to be the dearest in the 
long run. These, as well as the desks, should be made of 
the best pitch pine. School Boards would confer a real benefit 
upon the children by erecting a large lobby or entrance-hall in 
connection with their schools, with a fireplace or stove. Here, in 
the winter time, the pupils might take off their boots and have 
them dried before starting on their homeward journey—the pupils 
being encouraged to bring slippers with them to school. Mr. 
Matthew advocated the establishment of school libraries for the 
use of the advanced pupils. In this connection he also expressed 
the hope that ere long every child almost, on reaching the age of 
five years, would be found in the infant rooms. A child lost a 
very valuable portion of his education who lost his infant training. 
Seven years was certainly a very tender age to present children in 
any standard, and it might be that the Department might relax 
this rule and fix the eighth year instead. This would ease much 
of the burden that was now causing such mischief and dissatisfac- 
tion, On the question of the esthetic adornment of schools, he 
said the grand aim of all earnest teachers was to make the school 
life of the pupil a healthy, cheerful, and active one, and this was to 
be accomplished by making the surroundings agreeable. Here 
much depended on the individual exertions of the teacher himself. 
If he were a man of taste he would make his influence felt in this 
direction, because he could not be happy if the elements of dis- 
cord existed to mar the harmony of his own life. By a judicious 
arrangement of the materials at his disposal, such as maps and 
illustrations, he might cause his rooms to assume a bright and 
inviting appearance. In summer they all had command of 
gardens or wild flowers, and what could be sweeter in a room than 
a flower-glass filled with these beautiful children of nature? If 
the teacher once began to decorate, many willing hands would 
gladly assist. An engraving from one, a few plants or flowers 
from another, would brighten the interior of many a school, which 


might thus become a centre to radiate gentle influences into many 
a home. 


Miss Blyth spoke of the desirability of school managers being 
consulted by architects as to interior arrangement of school 


buildings when preparing plans. 


Dr. Morrison, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Matthew for 
his paper, said this subject was attracting more and more attention 
every day. A great deal was said about the brutality of people in 
the large towns ; but by following the suggestions of Mr. Matthew 
a great deal might be done to train children to observe those little 
courtesies which one child should pay to another, to the improve- 
ment of the moral part of their nature. On the whole, they had 
reason to be thankful for the progress that had been made in the 
main direction of Mr. Matthew’s remarks, and if School Boards 
had done nothing more than build and equip schools in the way 
they had done, the country had reason to be grateful to them. 


THE ..DWELEINGS?s OF FHE..POOR: 


PAPER on the subject of dwellings for the poor was read by 

Dr. H. Page at the meeting of the Birmingham and Mid- 

land Officers of Health. It was said that the problem was 
certainly a complex one. The President of the Local Government 
Board said, “the wretched condition of the dwellings of the poor 
is only one incident in the general condition of a large part of the 
population ; poverty, ignorance, and crime are other factors.” 
Consequently the remedies must be manifold ; there must be a 
more stringent application of the existing sanitary legislation, 
supplemented by some further legislation, as well as philanthropic 
and Christian efforts, and general and sanitary legislation. The 
remedy was beyond private enterprise alone, emigration, or even 
State aid, as some would wish to believe. Fresh legislation had 
been looked upon by some as the favourite specific of the shallow 
reformers who had neither time nor patience to examine whether 
an adequate and sustained exercise of existing powers might not 
prove sufficient. But the present legislation had already proved 
inefficient, inasmuch as it had allowed the present condition of 
things to continue and increase. Most of the chief sanitary laws 
contained flaws which form playgrounds for almost endless and 
expensive legal tournaments. It could not but be recognised that 
all kinds and degrees of insanitary conditions of dwellings existed 
in the small towns and country places, as well as in the cities and 
large centres of population; yet in the former, owing to the 
influence of vested interests on the sanitary authorities, and the 
absence of any really organised sanitary supervision, the condition 
of things remained unchanged. Special legislation was wanted 
to deal efficiently with existing dilapidated property, and building 
by-laws should be extended to the entire country, and some 
reasonable means of enforcing penalties on the local authorities 
for omissions of statutory sanitary duties should be brought into 
use. Again, legislation was required to remedy the present 
method of setting in operation such Acts as the Artisans’ Dwell- 
ings Act of 1868, and to abolish the absurdity, under the Artisans 
and Labourers’ Dwelling and Improvement Act of 1875, of the 
rates having to provide fancy values for death-dealing properties. 
The principle of enforced remedy by the sanitary authority, with 
the option of purchasing from the owner at a fair price, should be 
extended to all urban sanitary districts. If Sir Charles Dilke 
intended, as he announced he did at Birmingham, to utilise the 
provisions of the old Sanitary Act of 1866, its application should 
be made universal and compulsory.. Volumes existed on the legal 
rights of property, which were rigorously enforced, but they wanted 
a few legal compilations on the duties of property, with a workable 
scale of penalties for omission of the same. A dwelling on being 
let ought to be statutorily assumed to be in good. sanitary condi- 
tion, healthy, and not to contain any disease or death-dealing con- 
trivances. Sanitary authorities, in any future house legislation, 
should be compelled to keep a register of the plans and exact 
sanitary conditions of all dwellings within their district, available 
for inspection to any intending resident. No dwelling should be 
allowed to change hands or be relet unless inspected and certified 
by the sanitary authority. For this a small fee or scale of fees 
might be chargeable, and the applicant should be able to readily 
enforce statutory penalties on the sanitary authority for proof of 
statutory sanitary defects or omissions. In the case of tenement 
houses, or those frequently changing residents, quarterly inspection 
and certification should be required. They had to consider 
whether, when once a legal decision was given on any point, it 
should not be codified by the central sanitary authority, communi- 
cated officially to all sanitary authorities, and an appeal to such to 
be held to be conclusive, and to stop any further litigation on the 
same question in any place in all courts of law. Undoubtedly 
fresh legislation on the subject of insanitary dwellings should not 
be spasmodic, but should, as Lord Salisbury put it, proceed with 
caution. But at the same time it would have to be stringent, 
effective, universal, and in a sense undoubtedly confiscatory, since 
a fair deduction even upon the property’s intrinsic value ought in 
justice to be made on account of the cost already entailed on the 
community by preventible sickness, disease, and death caused 
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thereby. Seeing that whatever legislative course was adopted, the 
sanitary inspectors, and particularly the medical officers of health, 
would play an important part in the matter, it became a question 
to consider whether it would not be wiser, whilst striking at the 
root of the insanitary dwellings evil, to go also to the root of the 
failure of the existing sanitary organisation, and in one non-piece- 
meal act of legislation—including the principles of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s recommendations—give a comprehensive and workable 


Public Health Act. 


THE GREENOCK MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


T was reported at the last meeting of the Greenock Town 
Council that fifty-eight tenders had been received for the 
works on the third section of the new municipal buildings, which 
were remitted tothe measurer for report. The Municipal Buildings 
Committee expressed dissatisfaction with the dilatory way in which 
the various works in connection with sections I and 2 are being 
proceeded with, and agreed to desire the architects to furnish a 
report on the progress of the work each fortnight in place of 
monthly as at present. The Provost, in moving the adoption of 
the minutes, said the estimates for No. 3 section (a continuation 
from Hamilton Street to Dalrymple Street) were about 27,000/,, 
being 3,o00/. under the architects’ estimate. He considered this 
was a favourable time for entering into contracts, but before 
deciding he thought it was proper that a statement of the probable 
cost of the buildings should now be laid before the council. The 
original estimated cost of the entire buildings submitted by the 
architects, and confirmed by Mr. Barry, architect, London, was 
80,000/., with 58,o0o0/. for the ground, making a total of 138,000. 
Including the estimate for section 3, the amount to be expended 
would now amount to 169,o00/., and adding interest capitalised 
and other charges, the total estimated cost of the buildings would 
not be less than 180,000/. After detailing the various sums, he 
moved that the committee consider the estimates for section 3, and 
report to the council whether they consider that section should 
now be proceeded with. 

After a discussion, in which some of the members complained 
of the great delay which had taken place in completing the other 
two sections, and that the probability was that the shops in the 
section in Hamilton Street would not be ready at May for occu- 
pancy, the Provost’s suggestion was unanimously adopted. 


THE ARCHITECTURE“ OF A BONE: 


LECTURE was delivered last week at the London Institu- 

tion on “ How a Bone is Built,” by Mr. Donald M‘Alister, 

of St. John’s College, Cambridge. The lecturer explained that he 
would treat the construction of a bone as a question of architecture 
or engineering rather than of anatomy. In looking at an ordinary 
marrow-bone two points would strike one. In the first place, the 
shank or shaft of the bone was hollow, forming a somewhat thin- 
walled tube ; secondly, the end of the bone next the joint appeared 
on section to be not hollow but filled with a spongy or “cancellous” 
meshwork of bony tissue. The tube-form appeared not only in 
bones but in many other structures characterised by combined 
lightness and strength—such as the stalks of plants, reeds, bamboos, 
quills of feathers ; and among human constructions in a vast variety 
of shapes, from tubular bridges to backbones of bicycles or 
tricycles. What was the common principle underlying all these 
manifold varieties? Why was it that, weight for weight, a hollow 
column was so much stronger than a solid one? The lecturer 
then showed that when an ordinary rectangular cross-beam was 
slightly deflected by a load, the upper fibres were in a state of 
compression, while the under fibres were in a state of tension ; 
whereas in the middle of the beam there was a neutral region 
neither compressed nor stretched. For load-bearing purposes this 
region might be removed; the beam would thereby be made 
appreciably lighter but not appreciably weaker. The ‘tube-form 
of a bone was thus due to the fact that the material was concen- 
trated at those parts which were most under strain and where it 
was most useful ; it was removed from those parts where it added 
to the weight without adding to the strength. Tables were exhi- 
bited from which it appeared that bone in its physical properties 
resembled steel much more than such a material as cast-iron. 
Bone, like steel, was almost as strong to resist tearing as to resist 
crushing. The spongy or cancellous ends of bone were next con- 
sidered, and by photographs of actual specimens the lecturer 
showed that the apparently confused and irregular character of the 
tissue resolved itself on examination into a very beautiful and 
harmonious regularity. In the construction of such great struc- 
tures as the Forth Bridge and the large cranes seen at the docks, 
engineers had found it useful to investigate the lines of the struc- 
ture along which the pressure or the tension was at a maximum ; 
these lines might be called stress-lines far excellence. The 
material at disposal was most economically arranged when it was 
concentrated along these lines, leaving empty the mesh-like spaces 
corresponding to the neutral region of a cross-beam. A skeleton 


or lattice framework might thus be built up, having all the strength 
of a solid structure of the same shape or loading, but with much 
less expenditure of substance. Such a structure would, moreover, 
be free from the danger of giving way by “shearing” or “faulting” 
in the geological sense. In other words, its parts would have no 
tendency to give way by sliding or slipping over each other; they 


could only be directly crushed or directly torn asunder. This was, ~ 


therefore, an ideal mode of building such structures, and it was 
only because skilled workmanship was more expensive than 
material that engineers did not oftener put it into practice. In 
bone building, the lecturer said, there were no such obstacles in the 
way of perfect construction, and in such a part as the head of the 
thigh-bone the principle was carried out in ideal perfection. The 
cancellous network in this bone was a material embodiment of the 
engineer’s ideal lattice-work of true stress-lines, so much so that in 
the Ziirich School of Engineering thin sections of the thigh-bone 
were placed before the pupils as the best possible illustration of 
the true principle of construction. In conclusion, the lecturer 
remarked that when such instances of adaptation as appeared in 
the eye and hand, and perhaps he might now add the common 
marrow-bone, were brought before us we were filled with wonder, 
and some saw in them evidences of what was called direct design. 
These evidences might nowadays be interpreted in perhaps a 
worthier and grander sense, but the wonder would remain for all 
who had eyes to see. At any rate, apart from all theology, and 
taking only the strict architectural sense of the words, we must 
agree that a marrow-bone was well and admirably designed. 


STRUCTURAL IRONWORK. 


HE report on engineering trades by Messrs. Matheson & 
Grant gives the following information on the business of the 
past year in bridges and other structural ironwork :—The output 
of bridges during the past year has been very great, but the exten- 
sion of factories and the introduction of labour-saving processes 
have so increased the power of production that contracts are more 
quickly executed than formerly, and the slightest lull in the giving 
out of new orders is immediately felt. Prices remain unaltered, 
except as they follow alterations in iron and steel. From 13¢. to 
16/. per ton for iron bridges, and 15/. to 2o/. for steel bridges, are 
inclusive rates. Numerous bridges of very large size are being 
built, and many more are projected in India and the colonies, the 
successful construction of deep-water piers and long span girders 
giving special encouragement to engineers. Steel is gradually 
being employed for small as well as large structures, especially 
where heavy loads have to be carried, as it is becoming evident 
that the advantages of steel are not confined to cases where the 
total cost can be brought down: to that of iron by a reduction of 
weight, but are to be obtained by maintaining the same, or nearly 
the same, weight, the additional strength so gained being much 
greater than the additional cost. Steel can be bought at an 
increase of only 20s. to 30s. per ton above the price of good 
quality iron, the exact proportion between the two being mainly 
determined by the distance for carriage. And as the ductile steel 
with a breaking strength not exceeding twenty-eight tons per inch, 
which is now used for structures, can be as easily worked as iron, 
and by the same machinery, bridges and roofs can be bought for 
about 2/. per ton above the prices of iron structures of the same 
form and weight, though the difference is, of course, greater if the 
steel is in competition with low quality iron. 


THE iGEASGOW.. EIRE: 


ape following communication on the recent fire has been pre- 
sented to the Town Council by some of the leading merchants 
in Buchanan Street :— 

The fire which broke out on the evening of November 3 last, 
at No. 38 Mitchel! Street, Glasgow, and which developed into one 
of the most serious conflagrations that has ever occurred in the 
city, involving the total destruction of Wylie & Lochead’s pre- 
mises, the partial destruction of several properties adjoining 
thereto (although separated by complete party walls), and serious 
damage to the buildings and their contents in the blocks extending 
to north side of Mitchell Lane, west side of Mitchell Street, and 
towards Argyll Street—a space over 600 feet long by 230 feet in 
breadth, and embracing property at risk considerably over one 
million pounds sterling in value—has awakened the subscribers to 
the knowledge of the fact that the fire-extinguishing arrangements 
of the city are totally inadequate to cope with a conflagration 
occurring amongst the large warehouses in the central and more 
crowded districts, where the greatest values are deposited. The 
actual loss by the fire, irrespective altogether of loss and derange- 
ment of business, &c., may be estimated as little short of 150,000/. ; 
and but for the valuable aid rendered by the employés of the sur- 
rounding warehouses and others, and the fortunate fact that the 
wind was not high when the fire broke out, it is believed that the 
destruction of property would in all probability have been ten 
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times greater. It is admitted that the fire brigade acted with 
great courage and determination ; but we submit that the degree 
of protection provided for the ratepayers is quite insufficient and 
unworthy the city of Glasgow. In the first place, the water supply 
was very deficient on the occasion. We are informed that the 
pressure of water during the night (when fires are most frequent) 
is greatly reduced. If this be so, it is absolutely necessary that 
this arrangement should be altered, and made such as to secure an 
abundant supply of water under full pressure immediately on the 
occurrence of a fire. In the second place, a large addition to the 
strength of the brigade and to the number of steam fire-engines 
and other appliances is necessary ; and when it is mentioned that 
the neighbouring burgh of Govan, with one-tenth of the population 
of Glasgow, possesses one steam fire-engine and a staff of fifteen 
men; and Partick, with a smaller relative population, one steam 
fire-engine and a staff of eleven men, surely Glasgow, with its 
half-million inhabitants, is sadly behind in possessing only three 
steam fire-engines. The three steamers—and, we understand, 
practically the whole force of the brigade—attended the fire, so 
that had another serious fire broken out in any other part of the 
city the brigade would have been powerless to give efficient 
service. 

We consider it unnecessary to enlarge further on this important 
subject as the early hour in the evening on which the accident 
occurred gave a large number of the most influential citizens and 
officials the opportunity of seeing for themselves the magnitude of 
the danger to which the city is exposed from the existing weakness 
as regards numbers and appliances of the fire brigade. These 
weaknesses Call for redress, and we, as very large payers of rates, 
trust that the necessary measures will at once be taken for securing 
the more effective limitation of large fires when they unfortunately 
occur. In addition to the heavy municipal rates paid by us, our 
insurance premiums are very onerous ; and it is not unlikely that, 
with experience of November 3, if matters are not much improved 
as regards fire extinction arrangements, we shall be shortly face to 
face with still higher insurance rates, and probably also, in the 
case of some of us who have exceptionally large insurances to 
effect, with inability to get covered for our full values, as insurance 
offices may, in all probability, largely reduce the protection they 
presently give on warehouse blocks. We recommend the whole 
matter to your careful consideration and early attention. 

One of the causes assigned for fires in Glasgow is the over- 
heating of flues, when the ends of lintels or joists take fire. On 
this subject a correspondent of the Hera/d writes :—Were these 
buildings erected during the recent building mania in the city, 
when tenements rose like mushrooms, and no person was appointed 
to see that the work was properly executed? The flue of a 
chimney should be so constructed that, no matter how over- 
heated, it should not endanger the building. But are there not 
brick gables in the city with ten or twenty chimneys in them only 
18 inches thick, riddled with flues like a honeycomb? Each flue 
will be 9 inches square, and a 43-inch brick is all that can be 
between the strapping and the flame if the flue is on fire; and 
suppose this flue not particularly built, but with joints open, can 
anyone not see that in nine cases out of ten fire may be the result ? 
Or again, suppose the flue carefully built of common red brick, and 
the wall straps secured with iron holdfasts, and the gable receive 
a coat of plaster at the back of the straps on the brick ; if often on 
fire the brick will be damaged, and a similar result may be antici- 
pated. But what if wood dooks are driven into the joints of the 
brick to secure the straps, and no coat of plaster? I maintain 
that no vents should be formed in any wall of brick unless such 
wall is at least 27 inches thick, and either have fire-brick or fire- 
clay linings, and no stone gables should be built less than 
30 inches thick, and all flues have fire-clay linings. The linings 
are indispensable in the case of stone walls with flues, because in 
the majority of quarries the stone produced does not stand fire. 
Again, such a thing as “back smoke” is often talked about. 
Without entering in detail on this matter, I would simply say to 
those who may be annoyed, let them test their flues by stopping 
them up at the top, and kindle anything in the chimney that will 
make smoke. If such comes out about the floor or skirting of the 
rooms above, their flues are at fault and in danger of fire, and 
should at once be rectified. Wereall buildings to have fire-cocks 
on each stair landing, with hose long enough to reach any part 
thereof, and the necessary care in construction and erection duly 
attended to, and those that are found deficient rectified, I think 
that would be true political economy, instead of paying large sums 
to insurance companies. Buildings, no matter how extensive, if 
properly designed and erected with ordinary care, will not have 
much fire risk. It is only trifling with facts to blame timber 
linings when the sore is no doubt often in the thin but false 
economic walls, with smoke flues behind the linings and wall 
straps. I cannot believe in the econemy of thin walls for flues with 
great fire risk. If vents be required in walls which otherwise can 
be 20 inches or 2 feet, let these be buttressed to 2 feet 6 inches. 


The Wolverhampton School Board have agreed to instruct 
an architect to prepare plans for the erection of offices in Stafford 
Street, at a cost not exceeding 3,000/, 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS. 


HE Metropolitan Board of Works have issued a statement 
connected with the carrying out of schemes under the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Acts. According to it, forty-one official 
representations have been under consideration ; fourteen schemes 
have been or are being carried out, having a total area of 41? acres. 
They involved the removal of about 21,000 persons living in 8,988 
rooms. The cost to the ratepayers, after deducting the amount 
received for land sold and the value of that not yet sold, has up to 
the end of September 1883 been 1,247,956/. Dwellings have been 
erected on some of the areas, giving accommodation for 12,008 
persons, others are in course of erection, and land is vacant, but 
not yet disposed of, upon which others may be built to accommo- 
date about 14,300 more, making in all 26,300 persons provided for. 
The cost has been at the rate of 29,890/. per acre; or the cost of 
the land on which 26,300 will be housed is at the rate of 240/. for 
every family of five persons. Only four sites of those already 
available for disposal remain unsold—namely, three in Essex 
Road, Islington, and one in Goulston Street, Whitechapel. These 
were offered for sale by public auction on June 1, 1883, since which 
time negotiations have taken place for disposing of them by 
private treaty. They are to be again put up to auction early in 
1884. Four other schemes were confirmed in July 1883, and are 
now being dealt with. These comprise 1,176 rooms, occupied by 
2,683 persons. Some of the schemes submitted have been dealt 
with in other ways ; one was rejected by the Home Secretary, and 
others were considered to be too small. The large amount 
specified as the net burden falling on the ratepayers will be further 
enlarged by the four schemes mentioned as having been confirmed 
in July last. 

A table shows that the estimated cost of carrying out these 
four additional schemes is 86,480/., thus raising the total deficit to 
1,334,430. Irrespective of these four undertakings, there is a 
total of 151,193/., consisting of “approximate amounts paid for 
trades,” a sum equal to rather more than 12 per cent. on the 
actual net cost of the schemes. Among the trades thus compen- 
sated there are those of 36 public-houses, besides 468 of other 
kinds. The largest amount of trade compensation occurs in 1877, 
in connection with the locality specified as Goulston Street and 
Flower and Dean Street. Here the approximate amount so paid 
was 45,3407. in respect to 134 “trades” and 9g public-houses. 
Next in magnitude of compensation is the Whitecross Street 
scheme, where the compensation was 34,770/. for 80 “trades” and 
6 public-houses. This scheme figures as the most costly, the net 
expenditure being no less than 300,625/, The number of persons 
provided for in the new buildings at this spot is 5,100, the net cost 
being, therefore, at the rate of 290/. for each family of five. The 
number of persons displaced was 3,687, occupying 1,542 rooms, 
and the average rental per room per week was 2s. 6d@. In King 
Street, St. George the Martyr, Southwark, the average rental per 
room was Is. Iod. per week. In Wells Street the rental was still 
lower, being only a fraction more than 18¢@. per room. Here the 
number of persons displaced was over a thousand, and the same 
number will be accommodated, the actual net cost being 71,000/. 
The highest average rental per room was 3s. 2d. per week, apper- 
taining to Bedfordbury and Great Wild Street. The Goulston 
Street and Flower and Dean Street site comes next to Whitecross 
Street for the extent of the net cost, the amount being 263,560/. ; 
and, inasmuch as only 3,260 persons are to be provided for, the 
cost per family of five willexceed 4oo/, The persons displaced are 
3,247, and the average rent they have been paying is 2s. 9d. per 
room weekly, the number of rooms being 1,381. 


ORGANISMS IN BUILDING MATERIALS. 


LETTER appears in the American Architect trom Professor 

Fairfield upon Microscopic Organisms in Building Mate- 
rials. In the course of it he says :—The decomposition vibrio is 
constantly present in the pores of bricks used in the construction 
of cesspools, interpenetrating the whole structure ; and in large 
cities the moisture of the soil carries thousands in every drop. It 
exists by millions in every saturated splinter of the timber of de- 
caying wood-pavements, and is frequent in the damp under-surface 
of paving stones. Let me give you a curious experiment, by way 
of showing the constancy in nature, not of the decomposition vibrio 
only, but of other organisms of decay. Arrange your instrument 
for examination ; then construct a cell-slide capable of containing 
one minim of water, by cementing a glass circle or ring of the 
proper thickness to the surface of an ordinary slide. This done, 
cut the thinnest possible shaving from the interior of a block of 
perfectly dry white-pine or other timber ; transfer the section to 
the cell, add a drop of water which has undergone the process of 
sterilising ; cover witha common circle of glass carefully cleaned, 
hermetically seal the preparation, and place it under the lens. From 
the instant of cutting the shaving until the first clear observation 
is obtained, the interval occupied need not exceed ten seconds ; 
but short as this interval is, the field is already alive with monads, 
the contact of the dry and apparently dead timber with moisture 
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having instantaneously reawakened millions of slumbering particles 
of living matter, which might have slept for years, possibly for 
centuries, had the timber been kept perfectly dry. A section of a 
dead leaf forms an equally interesting object for experiment ; but 
if you put away the slide and wait for the secondary and tertiary 
development, the resulting organisms will not be vibrios, as in 
animal decomposition, but curious ovoid discs very sluggish in 
movement—a turtle-shaped organism with sixteen long, flexible 
tenacles at each end, and a bacteroid organism with dark lines of 
longitudinal striation, having twenty tentacles at each extremity. 
Forest mould after a summer rain swarms with these three microsco- 
pic forms of life ; showing how nature in her wonderful laboratory 
is for ever engaged in economising her vital resources, and from the 
decomposition of the larger visible forms wrings an equivalent in 
microscopic organisms for each imprisoned particle of living mat- 
ter; for to the experienced microscopist, whose optical analysis 
has penetrated deep into the processes of nature, there is no such 
thing as death, in the sense of the extinction of vital activities, in 
that mysterious basis of tissue forms, the so-called protoplasm, or 
living plasma from which brain and bone, muscle and membrane 
of our larger life are evolved ; and the body that lies so silent in 
its coffin, though its functional activities have ceased, still lives in 
myriads of microscopic lives—those universally present organisms 
of decay described by your correspondent, hiding themselves in 
the pores of brick and stone, penetrating wherever moisture can 
penetrate. Lying ill on one occasion, several years ago, in a room 
on the second storey of a brown stone mansion in Twenty-eighth 
Street, during the winter, I became curiously interested in the 
_drops of moisture oozing from the wall, and running down in tiny 
rivulets. My first work on getting so as to sit up in bed was to rig 
my microscope and make a study of this ooze, which proved to be 
loaded with vibrios of decomposition that had migrated through 
the brick walls, thus showing how essential to good sanitary con- 
struction it is that ample air and ventilating spaces should be left 
in the most solid and apparently impermeable structures. 


A NEW YORK PALACE. 


HE new residence in Madison Avenue, New York, which is 
being erected for Mr. Henry Villard, the railway speculator, 

is nearly complete. This colossal structure occupies an entire 
block, having a frontage on Madison Avenue of 200 feet. The 
part which will be occupied is at the corner of Fifty-first Street. 
Its frontage is 60 feet, and its depth 100 feet. The other wing will 
be perfectly similar, except that it is divided into three houses ; 
and between the two houses is a court 80 feet in width and 73 
feet in depth. That portion of the building at back of the court 
extends back 40 feet beyond the wings, and is a double house of 
itself. In the centre of the court will be placed a magnificent 
fountain, around which will be a broad drive, and in each corner a 
grass plot. Each house will communicate directly with the court. 
Mr. Villard’s house and two other houses are completed, excepting 
the interior, while the walls of the remaining wing are up to the 
second story. The exterior of the great building is more grand 
than beautiful. It is the result of a combination of Roman and 
Florentine architecture, plans of the Cancellaria Palace at Rome 
and the Farnese Palace being copied by the architects. The 
material is Belleville sandstone, the light grayish amber stone of 
which Trinity Church was built. Everything is massive, and 
there is little attempt at ornament. Huge blocks of stone are 
piled upon one another and overtopped by a heavy cornice of the 
same material. The wings are three stories in height, besides the 
basement and attic stories. From the sidewalk to the top of the 
cornice the measurement is 68 feet. The basement and first story 
are rusticated, and the others plain stone ashlar, with the angles 
strengthened by rustication. The front of the two centre houses 
is supported by five arcades, with heavy columns of Jonesboro 
granite. Dutch tiles cover the roof. The whole effect is severe 
and dignified. There is a magnificent reception room 14 feet by 
28 feet in depth. Everything here is in inlaid wood, floor, ceiling, 
walls, and columns. On either side open the drawing-rooms. 
They are each 19 feet by 28 feet, and are being finished in ma- 
hogany, inlaid with light woods, satin wood and maple being 
noticeable. Between the pilasters will be hung rich embroidered 
stuffs. The predominating tones are a light reddish brown and a 
light yellow. The drawing-rooms and reception-room are so 
arranged that they can be thrown into one spacious apartment 
100 feet in width and 28 feet in depth. From the reception-room 
a hall 14 feet in width and 42 feet in length leads to the music- 
room. Aladdin’s lamp never revealed a hall more magnificent. 
It is entirely in mosaic. The material is yellow Italian marble. 
The floor is in Chaillon marble in small pieces, woven into beauti- 
ful designs. The mantel is a masterpiece of the sculptor from an 
Italian design, and the whole apartment was executed by Italian 
artists in the style of modern Pompeian palaces. The hall is 
spanned by three semi-circular arches in Sienna marble, with 
sculpture by Louis St. Gaudiens. A vestibule in the same design 
leads out of the hall, back of the drawing-room. The music-room 
is the chef @aeuvre of the decorators art. It is a diminutive 


theatre 48 feet by 24 feet in dimensions, and 32 feet from the floor 
to ceiling, extending to the third story. It is in the style of the 
Francis I. room of Fontainebleau Palace. The colours are white 
and gold. A wainscoting 8 feet in height in carved pine surrounds 
the room. At one end is a gallery for the musicians. The ceiling 
is an elliptical vault, and every detail shows the skill of the artist. 
Between the music-room and the vestibule, marble stairs 12 feet 
broad lead to the upper stories. Again the tone is yellow. An 
elaborate Renaissance ceiling spans the stairs. The elevated way 
occupies the remaining space. Across the hall are the main 
breakfast-room and dining-room, which can be thrown into one 
apartment 20 feet by 60 feet in size. Carved woods again replace 
the marble. The room is executed in English oak, inlaid with white 
mahogany. The ceiling is divided with beams cased with English 
oak, and the carved friezes, 3 feet in width, are inlaid with floral 
designs. The two mantels are of red Verona marble, and are copies 
of those which Mr. Mead was sent to Italy to select, but which 
arrived in a somewhat damaged condition, and were presented by 
him to the Museum of Art. Here also M. St. Gaudiens’ skill is 
seen. The upper stories are in keeping with the splendour below, 
although, of course, not so elaborate. ‘The general style is Italian 
Renaissance. The furniture will be especially magnificent. That 
of the drawing-room will be upholstered and of colours harmonising 
with the decorations, the reddish brown tone predominating. - It 
was designed by the architects who executed the rooms. ‘The 
other houses will be furnished in a style becoming their pretensions, 
although nothing like this. The cost of the building unfurnished 
will be about a million dollars. Of this sum the decorating of the 
drawing-rooms cost 50,000 dols. ; the dining-rooms, 20,000 dolls. ; 
the hall, 30,000 dols. ; and the music-room, 20,000 dols. As much 
more will be expended on other work in the latter room a year 
hence. To finish the interior of Mr. Villard’s house necessitates 
the expenditure of 250,000 dols. ° The upper floors are now about 
completed, and the furniture is arriving. The structure, when 
completed, will be the most magnificent residence, building in the 
States, far supassing the Vanderbilt houses. — It is the first attempt 
made to reproduce an Italian palace in America. 
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The Ventilation of the New Law Courts. 

SiR,—In your journal of last week there is a commendatory 
article on the ventilation of these courts. There are a great many 
officials whose duties, like Mr. G. G. Kennedy’s, compel them to be 
in daily attendance, who would, if opportunity offered, be willing 
to testify to the same effect. A few facts, therefore, bearing upon 
the matter, will help those who possess any knowledge of the 
subject to understand the real state of the case. 

Taking the whole of the last term into account, which com- 
menced on November 2, the ventilation was in charge of the 
writer, whose duty it was to see that the atmosphere of each court 
was kept in a state, and at a temperature, agreeable to the pre- 
siding judge. No'complaints came from any of the courts during 
this time, with the exception of No. 3 Queen’s Bench, where cold 
draughts were complained of. These, however, were found to be 
almost wholly due to structural defects in the ceiling and draughts 
from the jury doors, which no doubt caused some inconvenience, 
but these were not at any time sufficient to affect the thermometer, 
which recorded temperatures of remarkable steadiness, at no time 
showing below 62 deg. F. 

With regard to the statement that cold and hot blasts of air 
alternate, it will be sufficient to state that at no time during the 
last term was the temperature of the inflowing fresh air below 
66 deg. F. The actual range, taking the courts all round, was from 
66 deg. to 74 deg. F.; nor is it possible to send absolutely cold 
air into the courts in the winter season ; this danger was especially 
guarded against in laying down the scheme. The average tem- 
perature, taking the whole of the courts into account, was 
63 deg. F., none of them being below 60 deg. No condensation 
was seen at any time on walls or windows—not in the most 
crowded courts. The average rate of interchange or renewal of 
the air was three times in the hour. 

When the existence of the structural defects named above was 
made known, the authorities promptly took the matter up, and 
workmen are now engaged making the roofs air-tight, which, when 
completed, will put these courts in a condition, as regards ventila- 
tion, as perfect as those are that have sound roofs. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that the Houses of Parliament were 
not satisfactorily ventilated to begin with ; it took a great deal of 
thought and time to get it into this state, so a little patience should 
be exercised, seeing that difficulties have to be surmounted far 
greater than could possibly be experienced in dealing with the two 
Chambers of Parliament. Your obedient servant, 

Room 551, Royal Courts of Justice: FREDERICK BLAKE, 

January 9, 1884. 
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Construction of Silos. 


S1R,—I want to construct-a “silo” in a gravel pit 18 feet by 
12 feet by 10 feet deep, holding 3 to 4 feet of water in it. Will 
anyone having experience in such matters kindly advise me if the 
following plan will succeed ? 

I propose pumping out the water and building a concrete floor 
1 foot thick and concrete walls 1 foot thick, just high enough to 
flood the whole, until the concrete is sufficiently strong to resist 
the lifting strain of the water. When this is effected, which I 
suppose will take about two months, to again pump out the water, 
raise the walls the necessary height in brickwork, and cement the 
whole. My doubts are as to the setting energy of Portland con- 
crete under water, its porosity, and also whether the cement may 
be relied on to keep out damp. Any suggestions will greatly 
oblige, Your obedient Servant, 


Builders’ Grievances. 


S1r,—Mr. Stanley Bird’s very able communication to you will, 
I think, commend itself to all interested—as he is so notoriously— 
in honest building. As he justly says, it is the jerry builder who is 
responsible for the present depression, and who is alike the enemy 
to the trade and the public. 

I write, however, to suggest that if the idea of examining and 
giving a diploma of fitness to the duz/der sounds a little utopian 
and impracticable, there would be nothing impracticable in apply- 
ing the same process to the duzlding. Why, in fact, should not 
buildings be dealt with as are ships, and be surveyed and classified 
by some building “ Lloyd’s ?” If it isnecessary that the ship should 
be certified as to fitness by some central responsible body, why is 
it not as necessary for the house we live in? It may be that the 
classification would be optional on the part of the owner, but here 
at once would arise the distinction between the good and the bad 
house, for it would answer the purpose of every man building a 
good house to pay the fees to enable him to place with his deeds 
a “ Building Lloyd’s” certificate that his house is classed A 1 or 
otherwise in all respects, constructional, sanitary, &c. 

Mr. Bird tells us that a meeting of representatives of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the National Association of 
Master Builders is shortly to take place. If any real and lasting 
result’ is to come of such a meeting, I venture to suggest that 
class interest on either side must be dropped, and measures which 
will promote the public interest must be alone discussed. 

I have very imperfectly suggested one measure of public 
interest, and in connection with it I would name another. I refer 
to the much vexed question of the “arbitration clause.” As a 
builder of twenty years’ standing I have had the misfortune to 
meet with unscrupulous architects and employers, in which case 
an arbitration clause is a most valuable protection. On the other 
hand, no one can be brought much in contact with the honourable 
profession of the architect without learning that there is another 
side to the question. Contractors are not all Stanley Birds, and 
an arbitration clause in the hands of a scheming unscrupulous 
builder may involve the innocent employer in the most expensive 
form of litigation known. As a builder, therefore, I admit that 
the employer requires as much protection and consideration as 
does the builder. But he requires and is entitled to no more. 

I submit that if some tribunal were constituted, having the 
architectural and building interests alike represented (some 
“Building Lloyd’s” without its insurance element), the question 
of arbitration might be met upon a more equitable basis than at 
present, and withont the hard and fast lines now insisted upon on 
either side. Your obedient Servant, 

Southampton : January 9, 1884. H. I. SANDERS. 


The New York Produce Exchange. 

S1R,—In your issue of December 29, 1883, we find a paragraph 
in reference to the new Produce Exchange building in New York. 
In addition to the interesting facts stated, and as indicating the 
admirable provision made for the comfort of the members, it might 
be further mentioned that the building will be provided with no 
less than nine powerful and rapid Standard Hydraulic lifts, the 
contract for which was awarded to our New York house, Messrs. 
Otis, Brothers & Co. 

Yours faithfully, 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR COMPANY. 
38 Old Jewry, London: January 3, 1884. 


Exhibition Buildings. 


S1rR,—The interesting article by Professor Roger Smith in Zhe 
Architect of the 5th inst. refers to the want of tact which was dis- 
played by the late Sir Henry Cole when he inaugurated the annual 
technical exhibitions at South Kensington, which were doomed to 
be a failure. I always understood that the arrangement by which 
the galleries were kept closed on the sides abutting upon the 
gardens was mainly inspired by the selfishness of the authorities 
ef the Horticultural Society, who at that time felt secure in their 
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possession of the public land. They were afterwards undeceived. 
But what I now wish to note is that the principle which should 
control an exhibition building, if it is to be successful, was well 
known to all who took part in the arrangement of international 
exhibitions. I possess Sir Digby Wyatt’s own copy of his report 
on buildings of that class, apropos of the Vienna Exhibition, and 
it shows plainly enough that the necessity of arrangements by 
which visitors could congregate in one place was an acknowledged 
fact. In Vienna there was the great circular space, 354 feet in 
diameter, from which all the courts branched, and this was but 
the outcome, by a process of evolution, of the halls which existed 
in several of the earlier buildings. 

In the Great Exhibition building of 1851 there was the im- 
mense nave. In the New York Exhibition building which came 
next (for the Cork building was not of much importance), there 
was acentral space surmounted by a dome, which, although only 
103 feet in diameter, was an anticipation of what was accomplished 
twenty years afterwards in Vienna. The principal feature in the 
Dublin Exhibition of 1853 was a splendid hall 425 feet long, 
100 feet broad, and 105 feet high, which was used as a promenade, 
and, according to Sir Digby Wyatt, “its attractions mainly saved 
the undertaking from financial failure.” The Paris Exhibition of 
1855 was held in buildings which had been planned and com- 
menced by a private company, and, as they were only adaptations, 
it is not surprising there were shortcomings inthem. The Paris. 
Exhibition of 1867 was on a rigorous scientific plan, in which the 
divisions were arranged according to the materials employed in 
the various industries. There was little need of a great hall, as 
visitors were able to congregate in the grounds. The exceptions 
prove the rule, and experience has demonstrated that the Com- 
missioners of 1851 were endowed with foresight when they laid it 
down, among other rules, that in an exhibition building there 
should be “grand points of view” which were to be preserved 
under all circumstances, and that the main avenues should be so 
designed as to allow immense numbers of people to be accommo- 
dated on ceremonial occasions. In fact the design, which was 
prepared by the Building Committee, comprised a central rotunda 
200 feet in diameter, which at that time was considered to be a 
very bold undertaking, and the area was enough to allow of a large 
assemblage. 

Before the scheme of the Exhibition of 1851 was organised 
Digby Wyatt was sent over to Paris to observe the preliminary 
arrangements of the Exposition in the Champs-Elysées, and his 
companion on that occasion was Henry Cole. They were both 
amazed at the want of method and the bad planning. One defect 
was said to be the total impossibility of converting a part into a 
vast hall in which a multitude could assemble. The effect of a 
possible evsemb/e was entirely lost, and the impression of grandeur 
and unity on entering was sacrificed to a fancied regularity of plan. 
It is difficult to understand how Henry Cole could have felt the 
importance of some great nave or hall in 1849, and long afterwards 
have adopted a series of almost endless galleries as the best type 
of an exhibition building. In this case, as in many others, he was, 
I fancy, made responsible for the notions of other people ; and 
what Professor Smith calls an unpardonable blunder is to be 
ascribed to the spirit of the council of the Horticultural Society 
rather than to Sir Henry Cole. 

It may be noted here that Sir Digby Wyatt’s ideal of an exhi- 
bition would somewhat resemble one of the great railway termini, 
in having no internal walls, the roof being supported by light, 
cheap columns, with the light coming vertically down from near 
the apex. In a building of this class the arrangement would be 
almost evident at a glance, which was not the case in the Fisheries 
galleries. I know a great many people who visited South Ken- 
sington last summer, and wandered here and there without seeing 
more than a part of the exhibits; and, although the “ a/ fresco 
lounge,” to which every one drifted sooner or later, was very 
attractive, it was hardly complimentary to the exhibitors to find 
that they could not compete with a military band. 

Yours faithfully, [ 
B. B. 


The House Tax and Artisans’ Dwellings. 


S1rR,—As you take a deep interest in the better housing of the 
working classes, will you allow me to bring before you one of the 
impediments to its accomplishment? It is the incidence of the 
House Tax ; for when a private individual builds blocks of dwell- 
ings, where several families are housed in flats under one roof, 
although each tenant’s rent is considerably under 20/. per annum, 
and he is separately rated to the poor, the House Tax is levied, and 
thereby his rent is increased by about 2d. per week. In 1866 the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rendered free of this tax all dwell- 
ings owned by the Peabody Trustees and other associations of 
that character, but he refuses to extend this privilege to any 
dwelling owned by private individuals. As this is so manifestly 
unjust to the tenants of the latter class, I trust that you will 
assist in making this fact known generally, and endeavour to 
procure an alteration of the law in the next session of Parliament. 

Yours faithfully, 


Aldgate : January 7, 1884. W. S. HORNER. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Silicated Carbon Patent Movable Block Filter.— The 
accompanying cuts will explain the construction of the latest 
improvement introduced by the Silicated Carbon Filter Company 
in their filters. By means of a diaphragm inside a filter carrying a 
strut, anearthenware spindle is made to pass through the centre of 
a block of silicated carbon, which is then bolted down by a nut to 
a hollow flange of indiarubber. The removal of the nut releases the 
block, which can thus be instantly taken out for cleansing or removal, 
leaving the whole of the interior of the filter open for inspection. 
The working parts are all stoneware, and no corrosion is possible. 
The block itself being non-porous on the top and edges, an upward 
direction is given.to the water, which thus passes through a greater 
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thickness of the silicated carbon, as shown by the arrows: in 
section. Extra blocks can be supplied with a filter when desired, 
while all parts being interchangeable can be replaced in case of 
accident without the filter itself being returned to the makers. The 
patent movable block can be adapted to all patterns manufactured 
by the Silicated Carbon Filter Company without increased charge, 
and filters of other makes can be refitted on this principle when 
desired. The patent movable block filter has been designed to 
meet a growing demand for a filter of which every part is accessible 
for cleansing, and in which the filtering medium can be renewed by 
the user himself as often as required without returning it to the 
makers. 


ENGINEERING WORKS. 


Blackfriars Railway Bridge.—On Saturday, the 5th inst. 
the foundation stone of the new railway bridge at Blackfriars was 
laid. The bridge, which runs parallel to the existing structure, 
and is a few feet to the east of it, consists of five bars supported 


on four piers of masonry and. concrete, the foundations of each | 


pier being two iron caissons (30 feet by 32 feet), which are coupled 
by an arch of masonry. These are loaded and sunk to a depth of 
20 feet below the bed of the river. They are then pumped dry of 
water and filled with masonry and concrete. The bed of the river 
‘consists of ballast to the depth of some 5 feet. Next is London 
clay, which is of so hard..a character.as to render the use of the 
pick necessary for excavation. In this material the caissons are 
firmly imbedded.:..It is not generally known that this particular 


part of the river is.one not favourable to bridge building, in conse- | 


quence of the shallowness of the water on either side and the 
strength of the current in the centre. This necessitates great care 
being taken in the erection of the timber staging and all other work 
of a temporary nature. At the present moment there are a large 
number of workmen, concréters, timbermen, bricklayers, &c., busy 


‘day and night, and. the works are being pushed forward with much > 


energy. Mr. Wolfe Barry and Mr. Brunel, who act in conjunction 
with Mr. W. Mills, the engineer of the railway company, are the 
designers of the bridge, and the work is being executed by Messrs. 
Lucas & Aird, whose agent, Mr. H.; Turner, personally superin- 
tends it. Mr. Crutwell -is; the.resident engineer. The new City 
station of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, to which the 
new bridge will give direct-access, will-be shortly taken in hand. 
This will be a spacious building extending back to the river, the 
platforms, of which there are to be five, running some little dis- 
tance on the new bridge. The booking-offices, waiting, refreshment 
and other rooms, will be-larger than usual, owing to the amount of 
ground at the company’s disposal, while it is intended to keep the 
arrival and departure platforms distinct, with the view. of avoiding 
the confusion such as, for instance, exists at Ludgate Hill. It is 
likewise intended, to throw some girders across Queen. Victoria 
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Street, so as to afford trains in the new station a direct communica- 
tion with the Great Northern and Midland Companies’ lines. 
There will be covered ways from the District railway station at 
Blackfriars and Ludgate Hill, in order that the three stations may 
be in direct communication. Mr. W. Barry is the architect for the 
station. The estimated cost of the works for the bridge and 
station is 300,000/, ; 


The Hull and Barnsley Railway.— The works upon the. first 
section of this: line from Hull to Cudworth have ‘now made; such 
progress that Messrs. Lucas and Aird, the contractors, are..con- 
fident that they will have the section to Howden. ‘completed by 
May, while the remainder of the line and the docks will be finished 
by the end of the year.. The directors have therefore determined, 
in order that no, time may be lost in getting the whole system in 
working order, to commence the Halifax and Huddersfield -exten- 
sion, and the other authorised works by which a connection will 
be secured with the London and North-Western Railway, so that 
the company’s line will then form part of a through route between 
Liverpool, Manchestér, and Hull. The proposed extension com- 
mences near the Cudworth station, on the Midland’ Railway, by 
junctions with that line and the Hull and Barnsley original under- 
taking, now nearly completed; and it proceeds west, through ‘the 
Flockton coal-field, to Huddersfield, and thence by direct routeto 
Halifax, a total distance of about thirty miles. 


Hove Improvements.—The Hove Commissioners have. held 
a special meeting to consider two reports, one recommending the 
sealing of .a..contract. with .Messrs. W, Hill and Co., for the con= 
struction of a sea wall, with inclined and timber groynes, for the 
protection of the foreshore, for a sum of 23,946/, and the other 
recommending the Board.to give general support tothe London, 
Reigate, and Brighton Railway scheme, better-known as the 
“Direct Railway.” ‘The first was met with an amendment to-the 
effect that a less expensive scheme would _ be: equally efficacious in 
protecting the sea front. .This.was negatived:, . The. proposals 
relative to the railway also received opposition,-an amendment 
being moved declaring that the introduction of the new line would 
be detrimental. to the interests of Hove. as a.-residential, town. 
This was also on a division negatived, and. the: reports were 
adopted. ! Heal iiPeel 


_ he Mersey Tunnel.—The boring of the heading of the tunnel 
1s now practically an accomplished fact, less than 120 yards only 
remaining to be pierced, so that by the third week in the néw year 
the subaqueous communication between Liverpool and’ Birken- 
head will be effected.” Further, by Christmas next the railway will 
be ready for traffic, and trains will be running between the city and 
borough. The operations have been carried out ‘tinder the personal 
superintendence of the engineers, Messrs: Brunlees and Fox, by 
Mr. John Waddell, of Edinburgh, the whole being under the 
control of Major Isaac. Meanwhile, the directors are considering 
the position and importance of the scheme as affecting the con- 
verging railways in the district, with the ultimate purpose of pro- 
moting the interests of the shareholders in every possible way. 
The advantages of the tunnel for other purposes than railway 
traffic cannot be estimated too highly. At present the telegraph 
lines. connecting Liverpool with Birkenhead run v7Zé@ Runcorn, 
while there is no intercourse by telephone. With: the completion 
of the drainage heading, these inconveniences and wants will be 
remedied ; the cables or wires will run direct under the Mersey, 
and bring either bank into immediate connection with the other. 


Possibly the heading might be utilised by the authorities for intro- - 


ducing the new water supply from the Vyrnwy Reservoir, North 
Wales, carrying the pipes or mains through to Liverpool; and in 
several ways the tunnel scheme will be conducive to the prosperity 
and convenience of the district. The minéral ‘and goods’ ttaffic 
will be greatly accelerated by the opening of the Mersey Railway. 


The New Niagara Bridge.—Niagara River is at length 
spanned in full view of the mighty cataract by the. Michigan, Cen- 
tral’s cantilever bridge. On April 12 last a contract was entered into, 
The excavations for the foundations were begun April 15. The 
pits for the piers were finished, and the introduction. of the béton 
cement begun June 6. The foundations were completed June 20 
on the American side and seven, days later.on the Canada side. 
The first stone for the piers on the American side was laid June 26, 
and on the Canada side July 13. The American piers were capped 
August 20, and the Canadian September 3. On August 29 the 
first column of steel for the tower was lowered on the American 


side, and on the Canada side September 10. The last section. of - 


the American tower had been laid two days previous, and on the 
Canadian tower it was put down September 18. On the 24th the 
first iron for the cantilever was run out, and both cantilevers were 
soon completed. On the earliest opportunity a heavy beam of timber 
was thrown across, and the Canadian and American gangs of 
builders were able to clasp hands. One of them, Jack McCoy, 
found the temptation to be the first man to cross on the beam. too 
strong for resistance, and over he went on a keen jump, in violation 
of the orders of his foreman. His eagerness to be the “ first man” 
therefore secured for him what the workmen: designate a“ red 
ticket.” In other words, he received immediate dismissal from the 
service of the contractors. .The work of putting in the fixed span 
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began in the morning early, and when the hour of noon arrived the 


sections had been connected and the bridge practically completed. 


The principle of the cantilever plan is that of a trussed beam, sup-| 


ported at or near its centre, with the arms extending each way, and 


‘one end anchored: or counter-weighted to provide for unequal 
loading. In practice it is entirely new, this being the only bridge. 


completed upon the principle. The Firth of Forth bridge in Scot- 
land, with a clear span of 1,000 feet, is being built upon this plan, 
and the Fraser River bridge, 315 feet clearspan, on the Canadian 
Pacific. These are the only examples of this design yet under- 
taken. The total weight of the iron and steel entering into the 


composition of the massive structure is 3,000 tons. The bridge is’ 
of sufficient width for a double track, and is built to carry upon | 


each track-at-the same time a freight train°of the heaviest kind 
extending the entire length of the bridge, headed by two “ consoli- 
dation” engines, and. a side pressure of thirty pounds per square 
foot, which pressure is produced: by a wind having a velocity of 
seventy-five miles per hour: - Under these loads the structure is 
strained to only one-fifth of its ultimate strength, - The total length 


of the bridge proper is 900 feet and 9 inches, divided into two 
cantilevers of 895 feet on the Canadian side, and 395 feet on the: 


‘American side, supported on steel towers arising from the water’s 
edge. A fixed span of 119 feet and g inches is suspended from 
and connects the river arms of the cantilevers. » The clear span 


across the river is 494 feet and 9 inches, being the longest double- | 


track truss span ever yet built. The bridge spans a chasm of 859 
feet from bluff to bluff. The total weight resting.on each of the 
towers under a maximum condition of strain is in round numbers 
3,200 tons. The total uplifting force that can be exerted on each 
of the shore arms of the cantilever is 340 tons,.and the weight of 
each shore anchorage is 800 tons. It will be seen that every single 
‘piece of material is five times as strong’as it actually need be, so 
that the bridge can be strained to only one-fifth of its ultimate 
strength. 


ART WORKMANSHIP. 


Stained Glass.—Two painted windows have been inserted in 
the church of Hoo, St. Werburgh, near Rochester. One window 
is in the east end of the north aisle, and is to the memory of the 
late Mr. Aveling, of Rochester. It has three lights with tracery 


of the fourteenth century. ‘These are filled by three figures—. 


David, Solomon, and Hezekiah ; above the figures are decorated 
canopies, which run through the tracery. The figures are very 
kingly, and their robes are carefully and accurately represented. 
The second window is at the west end of the same aisle, and is 
to the memory of the late Mr. Aveling’s mother. This window 


has two lights ; the subjects in them are acts of mercy—Hungry, | 


and ye fed Me, Naked, and ye clothed Me. The drawing, colouring, 


and grouping of the figures. are artistic. The two windows were | 


executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler & Bayne. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Cardiff.—Extensive alterations and additions are now being 
contemplated to flour mill prémises, Canton, Cardiff, lately belong- 


ing to Mr. Longher, and recently destroyed by fire. It is proposed | 


to reconstruct the building and adapt it for the purposes of a large 
factory for Messrs. John Marsh & Co. Mr. S. Rooney, of Crock- 
herbtown, Cardiff, has been entrusted with the plans and super- 
vision. 

™Mold.—A new rectory house is to be erected at Halkyn, near 
Mold, by the Duke of Westminster, who a few years.ago erected 
the marble church in that parish, which is one of the most hand- 
some churches in the diocese of St. Asaph. ' 


Saltburn.—Sanitary and other alterations are being carried 
out at Upleatham Hall, Lord Zetland’s marine residence, near 
Saltburn, under the direction of Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, archi- 
tects, of Darlington. ; 


New Arcade, Birmingham.—The Imperial Arcade is shortly 
to be opéned in Dale End by Mr. Thomas Hall. The arcade, 
Which adjoins ‘St. Peter’s church, has a frontage of about 68 feet, 
and a total depth of 135 feet. The front is of Darley Dale and 
Bath Stone, and is Renaissance in style. There are four shops 
facing into Dale End, two on either side of the principal entrance, 
and above them suites of rooms four storeys in height, intended 
to be let as offices or for kindred purposes. On the side next St. 
Peter’s church there is a spacious arched entrance and staircase, 
giving access to the basement, which consists of one large 
room, 135 feet long, 55 feet wide, and 14 feet 6 inches high. 
There isan hydraulic lift connecting this room with the ground 
floor... The arcade is entered from Dale End through a 
vestibule 13 feet wide, closed at night by wrought-iron. gates, 
and having plate-glass windows on each side, lighting partially 
two of the front shops. There is a passage 15 feet wide between’ 
the shop fronts on the ground floor, and the width increases to 
23 feet 6 inches at the height of a gallery which has been carried’ 


round the arcade in order to form a second floor. Each of the 
shops on this floor hasa store-room over it. ‘fhe arcade terminates 
in a kind of rotunda, which has a diameter of 21 feet on the 
ground floor and 30 feet at the level of the gallery. The roof is 
supported by semicircular moulded ribs, and is covered with 
embossed plate glass, and has a large dome over the rotunda ; 
while domed transepts cover the gallery staircases, which on either 
side ascend at mid-distance between the two extremities of the 
arcade. The staircase of the gallery next to St. Peter’s church, as 
well as the staircase leading from the exterior to the basement, Is. 
at once lighted and ornamented by large stained-glass windows, 
with figure subjects ; and the walls of the rotunda are broken by 
stained-glass lights of geometrical pattern. The contractor for 
the stonework has been Mr. John Garlick, of Saltley ; while the 
wrought-iron gates have been executed by Messrs. Brawn, of 
Clement Street ; the gasfittings supplied by Messrs. Hunt & Co., 
of Camp-Hill-; the lift by Messrs. Tangye, the stained and other 
glass by Messrs. Hawkes, of Bromsgrove Street; and the mural 
decorations by Mr. Robert Mann, of Colmore Row... The works. 
have been. carried out from the designs.and under the superintend- 
ence of Mr, Henry Naden, architect. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Oldham.—It is: proposed to erect a new church in lieu of the 


“presént structure of St. Peter’s; Oldham, which is the oldest in the 


borough. The: sittings, 753 in number, are found to be quite 
iriadequate to the requirements of the population of the parish. 


Stretford.—Plans are in course of preparation by Mr. G. 
T. Redmayne, architect, of Manchester, for the erection of the 
proposed new. mission church in connection with the parish 
church, Stretford, 


Folkestone.—An extensive scheme has been prepared and is 
under consideration for the further improvement of Christ Church, 
from the plans of Mr. A. Rowland Barker, consisting of a new 
chancel, extending 25 feet longer than the present building, and the 
construction of north and south transepts, with the completion of 
the tower, at an estimated cost of 3,500/. 


Dallinghoo.—The church of Dallinghoo has been restored and 
reopened. The work carried out consists of new organ chamber 
with arch opening into the nave, new east window, new oak seats 
in nave, with richly carved and panelled ends and fronts. The 
seats at the east end have been arranged stall-wise for the choir, 
and those on the south side are of oak, with moulded and carved 
ends, but on the north side the old pulpit and prayer-desk, &c., of 
Jacobean work, have been altered and refixed. The paving has 
been laid with tiles from Godwin’s works in Herefordshire. The 
principal part. of the work has been carried out by Mr. Stephenson 
and Messrs. Fosdike, of Woodbridge, from the designs of Mr. 


William Bassett Smith, of John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Belfast.— The memorial-stone of a Presbyterian church, in 
course of erection’ at Fortwilliam Park, has been laid. The style 
of the building is Gothic, the materials being selected stone of a 
light: tint, from the Glebe Quarry, for the face of the walls and 
dressings, together with a sparing use of Dumfries stone for the 
horizontal mouldings, plinths, &c., also for shafts to doors, 
windows, pinnacles, and carved panelling. The length of the 
church is 85 feet by 52 feet wide, exclusive of the tower and 
octagon turret. The height of wall is 45 feet to the eave and 78 
feet to the ridge line. The tower is placed at the south-west angle, 
and with the spire will rise to a height of 178 feet. It is carried 
up in four stages to a height of 90 feet to the base of the spire. 
The buttresses are terminated by massive crocketed pinnacles, 
having carved finials. From this the spire is carried up with 
carved crockets on the angles, and lucarnes 25 feet high. At the 
opposite corner a semi-octagonal turret is placed 72 feet high. 
The church is seated with open benches, having framed and 
stop-chamfered backs, moulded capping of walnut, and 
moulded birch ends. Accommodation is provided for 868 persons. 
The roof is strongly framed with five queen-post. principals, ceiled 
to-the level of the collar-beam, and cut into panels by moulded 
ribs, intersecting the principals and purlins. The moulded ribs of 
the principals are brought down and rest on carved stone corbels. 
A deeply-moulded cornice is carried along both sides of the church, 
The ventilation is provided for by zinc tubes in the roof, carried 
up to a large air-pump (Boyle’s) placed in the fléche. This fléche 
is of ornamental design, and rises on the roof to a height of 
105 feet above the ground-line. Inlets for fresh air are placed in 
the side-walls by means of galvanised iron ventilators, with 
internal regulating ventilators, in addition to those of the windows. 
The heating will be by hot-water pipes. A fall in the ground 
onthe site of the church has been utilised to provide a lecture- 
hall, giving accommodation to 500 persons, together with session 
and other rooms, lavatories, heating-chambers, &c. The work is 
being executed by Mr. Henry, builder, from the plans and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Henry Chappell, C.E., architect. Mr. 
William Malcolm is foreman of the works. 
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Lichfield.— Huits Church, a newly-erected structure, has been 
opened. The building comprises nave and chancel, with south 
porch and vestry. The style is Early English, and the building is 
lighted throughout by tall lancet windows, many of which are 
filled with stained glass. The church is built of Yorkshire stone, 
with red stone dressings from Alton quarries. Mr. Horsman, of 
Wolverhampton, was the contractor, who carried out the work 
from the designs of Mr. John Oldrid Scott. 


Marston.—The parish church has been reopened after resto- 
ration. This has included the reparation and renovation of the 
roofs. During the work remains of old tiles were found, and these 
have been copied for the chancel flooring. The church is built 
principally in the late Perpendicular style, the arcades and chancel 
arch being of transition Norman. The work was carried out by 
Mr. J. Honour, of Marston, under the superintendence of Mr. H. 
Drinkwater, architect. , 


Finningley.—It is proposed to restore the church of Finning- 
ley, a village in Nottinghamshire, plans for which have been 
prepared by Mr. Fowler, of Durham. The church consists of a 
nave of three bays, with a north aisle, a western tower, a south 
porch, and a chancel with a chapel oraisle onits northside Little 
is known of its foundation, but traces of Norman remains are still 
to be seen in the south doorway and the lower part of the tower. 
About the year 1300 the small Norman chancel gave way to the 
present large one, with its high arch opening into the nave, traceried 
windows, &c. The nave and chancel were covered with high- 
pitched roofs, which were replaced about the year 1400 by the 
present ones of great originality and beauty. The chancel roof 
has arched principals with carved bosses of foliage or figures, and 
considerable remains of the coloured decoration which originally 
extended over all. The sun, moon, and stars are apparent as well 
as foliage and scrollwork. Amongst the carved figures on the 
bosses are represented a king with sceptre in one hand and sword 
in the other ; an archbishop, holding his archiepiscopal cross in 
his right and a hammer in his left hand, and therefore probably 
representing St. Eligius, the patron saint of smiths ; a merchant, 
Janus, &c. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Berwick.—St. Cuthbert’s Roman Catholic schools, which have 
been erected in Walkergate Lane, Berwick, at a cost of about 600/,, 
have been opened. The schools are in the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, and will accommodate 250 children. The architect is Mr. 
W. Gray, jun., Berwick. 


ARCHAOLOGY. 


The Roman Forum.—The excavations at the so-called House 
of the Vestals have been continued. The latest discoveries are 
another full length statue, or rather more than life-size, but with 
the head and hands wanting ; the Zovso of a third, from the neck 
to below the waist; the right knee of a fourth; a beautiful 
bracelet, or small necklace, of alternate rings of gold and uncut 
amethysts, with clasp complete; four more pedestals of statues of 
superior Vestals, with inscriptions, and an interesting inscription 
relating to the Castra Peregrina. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. W. P. Burton, the landscape painter in water-colours, 
died on December 31 at the residence of his sister, near Aberdeen. 
Mr. Burton, who at the time of his death was fifty-six years of age, 
was a constant exhibitor at the Royal Academy and at the Dudley 
and Grosvenor Galleries, and was recently made a member of the 
Society of British Artists. He was a nephew of the late Dr. John 
Hill Burton. 


The Coliection of Ancient and Modern Prints formed by 
the late Mr. St. John Dent, of Bryanston Square, will be sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, early in April. It includes 
many of the finest examples known of the early Italian masters, 
besides a brilliant display of German and Dutch prints, and rare 
English portraits. 


The Exhidition of the Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts will 
‘open on February 5. There will be a private view on the day 
before. 


The Oldham Exhibitien, which had been open five months, 
was closed on Saturday evening. During its progress 290,000 
persons paid for admission, and the total receipts were 14,000/. 


_The Royal Cambrian Academy of Art have applied to the 
Privy Council for a charter of incorporation. 


,_ Mr. Charles Lever, of Culcheth Hall, Bowdon, Cheshire, has 
been awarded a “diploma of honour,” for special services rendered 
by him in connection with the lighting of the council chamber, 


lecture theatre, picture gallery, and dining-rooms at the Fisheries 
Exhibition at South Kensington, by means of his “Lever Arc 
Lamp.” 


The Edinburgh Dean of Guild has approved of the design 
for the pedestal of the group Alexander and Bucephalus, by Sir 
John Steele, which is to be erected at the intersection of St. David 
Street with George Street. 


A Site for the College of North Wales at Bangor has not yet 
been secured. A meeting is to be held shortly, when temporary 
premises will be selected. 


Canford Manor, the residence of Lord Wimborne, near 
Wimborne, was on Sunday partially destroyed by fire. Some 
valuable Worcester china and some fine oil paintings were 
destroyed, and much damage was done by water. The central 
part of the building is completely gutted, and several thousand 
pounds’ worth of property has been destroyed. e 


A. Carved Pulpit, executed in old oak from Preston-on-Wye 
church, and designed by Mr. Thomas Nicholson, architect, Here- 
ford, has been placed in Diddlebury parish church. 


Mr. Edis’s Cantor Lectures on “ The Building of London 
Houses” will be delivered at the Society of Arts on February 18, 
25, and March 3. 


The Ratepayers of Bury have heen polled on the question of 
an application to Parliament for further borrowing powers, to the 
extent of 211,000/., for purposes of borough improvements. A 
majority of votes was given in favour of the proposal, but so many 
were invalid that the question has been decided in the negative by 
4,022 against 3,837. 


The Mayor of Eastbourne has laid the keystone of the nearly- 
completed new sea-wall works at the east end of the town. The 
extension will provide an unbroken promenade from the Redoubt 
Forts along the sea front to the slopes of Beachy Head, a distance 
of three miles. The total cost has been 49,0004. ; but, as the 
Corporation have leased the spare ground near the sea-wall for 
ninety years, the actual cost to the town is only 12,000/. 


The Partnership between Mr. W. Watkins and Mr. W. 
Scorer, architects, Lincoln, has been dissolved. 


The Milton School Board have received plans for a new 
Board school from Mr. Charles Bell, Mr. W. F. Gosling, and Mr. 
W. Gould. 


The Derby Town Council on Wednesday resolved to erect a 
new lunatic asylum on the site of forty-two acres known as the 
Rowditch Estate. The land is valued at 4oo/. per acre, and the 
building is estimated to cost 30,000/. 


The Electric Lighting of the House of Commons will be 
increased by an addition of about 200 lamps, which will bring the 
number up to 500._ The plant will be ready for use for the opening 
of Parliament on February 5. The system is an amalgamation of 
the Edison and Swan systems. 


Captain Shaw has been examining the corrugated iron 
curtains now compulsorily used in all German theatres. The 
largest curtain in Germany, that of the Stadt Theatre at Hamburg, 


is 39 feet in height and 42 feet wide, and it can be lowered with 


perfect ease and certainty in twenty seconds. According to 
Captain Shaw the curtain would certainly stop the strongest 
flames for at least fifteen minutes, and would probably do so for a 
much longer time. 


An Anvil for a 12-ton steam hammer has been cast at the 
Clydesdale Iron Company’s works at Holytown, and is the largest 
casting of this kind yet attempted. Its weight when finished is 
estimated to be 250 tons, and the operation of casting this immense 
block occupied 31 hours, during which time a constant stream of 
fully eight tons of molten iron per hour was kept running into the 
casting frame, and the whole of the iron was kept in a liquid state 
for the 31 hours. 


The Clothworkers’ Company have voted a grant of 1,000/, 
towards the scheme for erecting a people’s palace in East London 
in connection with the Beaumont Trust. 


The Engineers’ Estimate for the proposed Manchester Ship 
Canal has been lodged in the Private Bill Office of the House of 
Commons. The grand total estimate is 6,904,186/. 125. 6d., and 
is made up as follows :—For the nine connecting lines of railway, 
456,1722. 1s. 4d. ; for dock works at Manchester and Warrington, 
1,121,262/. 13s.; for canal works, 3,920,171/. 11s. 7d. ; for estuary 
works, 1,390,419/. ; and for new roads, 16,1617. 6s. 3d. 


A Return has been furnished bya firm at Bilston, showing 
the cost of making finished iron during the past forty years :—In 
1843, when medium pigs were 50s. per ton—about the average of 
the present day—the cost for producing a ton of rolling iron was— 
pigs and castings, 2/7. 18s. 4d.; wages, 18s. 4d@.; fuel, 85. 2d. ; 
stores and fettling, 2s. ; rent, taxes, and general charges, 3s. 11d. ; 
total, 47. tos. 5d. Against the foregoing figures the cost in the 
present day is—pigs and castings, 37 os. 4d. ; wages, 1/. 7s. 7d. ; 
fuel, 17; stores, &c., 9s. 5¢.; and rent and general charges, 
3S. 10d. ; total, 6/. Is. 2a. 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, AND TENDERS. 


LONDON, JANUARY 12, 1884. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 

CHELMSFoRD.—Jan. 25.—Applications are required by 
the Chelmsford Rural Sanitary Authority for the Appoint- 
ment of a District Surveyor. Salary 250/. per annum. 
Applications are also required for the Appointment of an 
Assistant Surveyor for the District. Salary 2007. per 
annum. Mr. W. W. Duffield, Clerk to the Rural Sanitary 
Authority, 96 High Street, Chelmsford. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

ABERDEEN.—July 1.—The Testamentary Trustees of 
the late Mr. John Steill, of Edinburgh, hereby notify 
that they will Receive Models for a Colossal Statue of 
Wallace, in Bronze, with Basement of Granite Blocks, to be 
placed on the Mound in the North-West part of the Duthie 
Public Parx, near the City of Aberdeen, in conformity with 
Instructions left by Mr. Steill, at a cost not exceeding 
£3,000. Intending Competitors, on Application, accom- 
panied with a Remittance of 10s. 6d. to Mr. John Otto 
Macqueen, 10 Bridge Street, Aberdeen, will be supplied 
with Copies of Mr. Steill’s Instructions, Conditions of the 
Competition, and Lithograph Plan of the Duthie Park, 
showing Sections of the Mound. The Author of the 
Accepted Model will be employed to Execute the Work ; 
and the Author of that next in order of merit will Receive 
a Premium of £50. 

BLOEMFONTEIN.—Mar. 31.—The Government of the Free 
Orange State, South Africa, for a Premium of £100 for 
Design selected for New Presidency, and a Premium of 
£100 for Design selected for New Chamber of Deputies. 
The Consul of the Orange Free State, 17 Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 

CarE Town.—Jan. 30.—The Town Council of the City 
of Cape Towa invite Plans and Specifications, accom- 
panied with approximate estimate of cost, of a System of 
Drainage. Selected Plans and Specifications to become the 
absolute property of the Corporation. All others will be 
returned free of expense. Premium of 2501, A plan of 
the City, with levels, may be seen, and further information 
may be obtained, on application tothe South African Loan, 
Mortgage, and Mercantile Agency, 9 King William Street, 
London, B.C. 

LricEsTEer,—March 1.—Designs are invited for a Block 
of Buildings proposed to be erected on the South Side of 
New Entrance to the Market Place. Premiums of £25 
and £15. Mr. J. Gordon, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Leicester. 

Lonpon.—March 1,—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings are prepared to receive Designs for 
New Buildings proposed to be erected in Whitehall for 
the Admiralty and War Office. Mr. A. B. Mitford, 
Secretary, H. M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
London. 

Sr. PANCRAS.—Feb. 1.—Designs are invited for Buildings 
for Mortuary and Coroner’s Court. Mr. T. Eccleston Gibb, 
Vestry Clerk, Vestry Hall, St. Pancras Road, N.W. 

UxBrinGE.—Jan. 31.—For System of Sewerage and 
Sewage Disposal. Mr. Charles Woodbridge, Clerk to the 
Rural Sanitary Authority, Uxbridge. 

WALMeER,—Jan. 21,—Designs are invited for Laying Out 
the Estate of St. Clare for Building Purposes. Messrs, W. 
& T. Denny, Walmer. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Jan. 14,—For the various Works, including 
Ironfounder’s, connected with the Erection of Additions to 
Steam Laundry. Mr. J. Russell Mackenzie, Architect, 
91 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

ABERDEEN.—Jan. 26.—For Supplying, Erecting, Fixing 
and Testing Hydraulic Machinery, for the new Dock 
Gates, Victoria Dock. Mr. Wm. Smith, Harbour Engineer, 
Aberdeen. 

ARDEE.—Jan. 15.—For Sinking of Open Drains or Water 
Courses on the north and south sides of the River Dee, and 
the Construction of Tanks and Sewers, with Auxiliary 
Works. Mr, Thomas B. Dromgoole, Sanitary Officer, 
Board Room, Ardee Workhouse, Ireland. 


Arpross.—Jan. 14.—For Construction of Works for 
Draining the Ardross Back-fields, Blie. Mr. Alexander C. 
Boothby, C.E., Kirkcaldy. 

AVIEMORE.—Jan. 24.—For Construction of Bridge over 
the River Spey; Masonry, &c., in Abutments and Pier, 
Wrought-ironwork Superstructure, and Cast-iron Cy- 
linders in Pier, &c. Mr. W. Roberts, Engineer, Surveyor’s 
Office, Kingussie. 

BALLATER.—Jan. 17.—For Construction of Stone Bridge 
over the River Dee, with Cast-iron Cylinders, Foundations, 
Approach Roads, and Works in connection. Messrs. 
Jenkins & Marr, C.E., 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 

BAMFORD.—Jan, 19.—For Fencing Site of proposed 
Church of St. Michael. Mr. H. C. Charlewood, Architect, 
6 John Dalton Street, Manchester. 

BARNSLEY.—Jan. 21.—For Building Two Dvwelling- 
houses in Sackville Street. Messrs, Dixon & Moxon, 
Architects, 5 Eastgate, Barnsley. 

Batury CarR.—Jan, 18.—For Building Shop and 
Dwelling-house. Messrs. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dews- 
bury. 

BrckENHAM.—Jan, 14,—For Works of Paving, Kerbing, 
and Footpaths Improvement, comprising about 22,000 
feet of Pennant stone and granite kerb, 4,000 feet of 
granite channelling, and 2,000 square yards of 2-inch red 
brick paving, the Relaying of about8,000 feet of Purbeck 
kerb, and other works in connection therewith. Mr, Geo. 
B, Carlton, C.E., Surveyor to the Local Board, Beckenham, 
Kent. 

BrprorD.—For Building Bedford Town and County 
Club. Mr. H. A. Cheers, Architect, Waldegrave Park, 
Teddington. 

BELFAST.—Jan. 13.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Donegall Hotel, Donegall Square West. Messrs, Young 
& Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

BERWICK-ON-TWEED.—Jan. 22.—For SAingle-lift QGas- 
holder for’ Works at Spittal, for the Berwick and Tweed- 
mouth Gaslight Company. Mr. Paterson, C.H., War- 
rington. 

BERWICK-ON-TWEED.—Jan. 22.—For Construction of a 
Cast-iron Gasholder Tank, at the Works, Spittal, Mr. 
Paterson, C.E., Warrington. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Jan. 12.—For Building Potato Stores, 
Smithfield Market. Mr. William 8. Till, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Council House, Birmingham. 

BLACKBURN.—Jan, 12.—For Wrought-iron Girders and 
Castings for Bridge over Blakewater, Mr. J. Braddon 
McCallum, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Black- 
burn. 

BLACKBURN.—Jan. 12.—For the Supply of Granite, 
Limestone, Stone for Under-bedding, Lime and Cement, 
Setts, Sidestones, Circular Kerbs and Flags, Iron Castings, 
Bricks, Timber, Wallstone, &c. Mr. J. B. M‘Callum, 
Borough Offices, Municipal Offices. 

BLAcKPooL.—Jan. 29.—For Construction of Gasholder 
Tank. Mr. Chew, Engineer, Gas Office, Blackpool. 

Botron.—Jan, 16.—For Construction of Station Build- 
ings at Daubhill and Chequerbent, near Bolton. Draw- 
ings and Specifications at the Engineer’s Office, Euston 
Station, 

Bouron.—Jan. 19.—For Construction of Outfall Sewage 
Works at the Hacken, The Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Bolton. 

BoutrHamM.—Jan. 16,—For the Erection of an Engine- 
house and Boiler-house, at the Lincoln Waterworks, 
Boultham. Plans and Specifications at the Waterworks, 
Office, Saltergate, Lincoln. Mr. H. K. Hebb, Clerk to the 
Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Bow.—Jan. 17.—For Building Stables, Loose Boxes, 
Omnibus Shed, Foreman’s House, and Boundary Walls, for 
the London General Omnibus Company, Limited. Mr. 
R. T, Kingham, Secretary, 6 Finsbury Square, E.C. 

CALVERLEY.—Jan, 15,—For the various Works in con- 
nection with the Rebuilding of Hollypark Mills, Calverley, 
near Leeds. Mr. Jowett Kendall, Architect, Idle. 

CHRISTCHURCH.—Jan. 17.—For Repairs and Alterations 
to Workhouse, damaged in the late Gale. Mz. Druitt, 
Christchurch, Hants, 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.—Jan, 21.—For Building Ten Houses 
for Mr. Charles Garrood, South Lodge, Forest Hill. 

CRICKHOWELL.—Jan. 16.—¥For Building Chapel at Llan- 
bedr. Mr, Aaron Davies, Architect, Pontlottyn, near 
Cardiff, 

CRICKLEWoop.—Jan. 18.—For Making-up, Kerbing, 
Channelling, Metalling, and Tar- paving Claremont Road. 
Mr. J. Pollard, Surveyor to the Hendon Local Board, 
Brent Street, Hendon. 

Dupiin.—Jan. 24.—For Building a Dispensary in South 
Earl Street, for the South Dublin Union. Mr, W. Mz. 
Mitchell, Architect, 10 Leinster Street, Dublin, 

Dumrrins.—Jan. 21.—For Erection of Station Buildings, 
Platform, and Platform Wall. Drawings, &e., at the 
Engineer’s Office, St. Enoch Station, Glasgow. 

Dymock.—Jan. 14.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Dymock Schools. Messrs. Waller Son, & Wood, Archi- 
tects, 17 College Green, Gloucester. 

BASTBouRNE.—Jan, 31.—For Erection of Town Hall and 
Municipal Buildings. Mr. Charles Tomes, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Eastbourne. Mr. W. Tadman Foulkes, Architect, 
100 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 

Hast DgeaNn.—Jan. 17.—For the Construction of an Im- 
pounding Reservoir at Greenbottom, in the township of 
East Dean. Plan and Specification at the Office of the 
Surveyor, Cinderford. 

East WALKER.—Jan. 14.—For Building an Infants’ 
School, and for Alterations and Additions to Board 
Schools. Mr. John Johnstone, Architect, 6 Clayton 
Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

EBpw VALE.—Jan. 26.—¥or Building Hotel and Stables. 
Mr. E, A. Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny. 

EpMoNnToN.—Jan. -15,—-For Laying Rainwater Drains, 
Building Small Pump-house, Fixing Pump and Tank, &c. 
Mr. T. E. Knightley, Architect, 106 Cannon Street, H.C. 

Exarw.—Jan. 18.—For Supply of Material and Carrying 
out Works of Water Supply, Westfield. Mr. H. M. 8. 
Mackay, C.E., Elgin. 

“Erin, N.B.—Jan. 15.—For Building Farmhouse at 

Orkie, Kettle. Mr. John Currie, Architect, Elie, N.B. 

Evin, N.B.—Jan. 25.—For Building Coastguard Station. 
Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 71 Spring 
Gardens, London, S.W. 

ENFIELD.—Feb. 19.—For Building Separate Workhouse 
Schools. Mr. T. E. Knightley, Architect, 106 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 

FIncHLEY.—Jan. 14.—For Paving, Metalling, Kerbing, 
Sewering, and Making-up of Brownlow Road and 
Gruneisen Road. Mr. G. W. Brumell, Surveyor to the 
Local Board, Local Board Offices, Church End, Finchley, N. 

FRASERBURGH.—Jan. 14.—For Building House for Mr, 
Mortimer, Brewer, Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, O.E., 16 Bridge 
Street, Aberdeen. 

Fyvig.—Jan. 19.—For Building Dwelling-house, Cow- 
hill, Mr, Chalmers, Rothiebrisbane. 


Gootn.—Jan, 14.—For Alterations to Alexandra Street 
Board Schools. Mr. William Watson, Architect, Wakefield. 

GREAT BENTLEY.—Jan. 19.—For Building School and 
Chapel Keeper’s House. Mr. F. Evelyn Morris, Architect, 
Colchester. 

Hurw.—Jan. 17.—For Formation of Adit or Tunnel (one 
mile) from Springhead Pumping Station. Mr. D. Max- 
well, Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

Ipte.—Jan. 14,—For Building Tenter House, &c, 
Jowett Kendall, Architect, Idle. 

InkiEy.—Jan. 14.—For Building a large Conservatory at 
Wells House Hydropathic Establishment. Mr. T. G. 
Andrews, Architect, Old Bank Chambers, Bradford. 

KeGworrh.—For Alterations and Additions to House. 
Mr. Arthur Marshall, Architect, Long Row, Nottingham. 

KEMNAY.—Jan, 17.—For Building Farmhouse at Back- 
hill Mr. John Rust, jun., Architect, 4 Bridge Street, 
Aberdeen. 

Kinross.—Jan. 17.—For Construction of Works for 
Supplying the Burgh with Water. Mr. W. R. Copland, 
C.H., 146 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

KINROss.—Jan. 25.—For Repairing and partly Rebuild- 
ing March Dyke, with Wires on the top, between Kin- 
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craigie and Pitgorns, near Strathmiglo. Mr. Geo. Bogie, 
Solicitor, Kinross. 

KIRKBY-IRELETH.—Jan. 22.—For Improvement and Re- 
fitting of the Parish Church. The Committee for the Im- 
provement of Kirkby-Ireleth Parish Church, Kirkby-in- 
Furness. 

LANCASTER.—Jan. 14.—For Building Residence for Mr. 
A. W. Hunt. Messrs. Paley & Austin, Architects, Lan- 
caster. Mr. W. Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 

Lerk.—Jan. 26.—For Reconstruction and Enlargement 
of Primitive Methodist Chapel and Schools. Messrs. W. 
Sugden & Son, Architects, Teek. 

LiGHTrcotiere.—Jan. 12.—For Building a Villa. Mr. 
Charles F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, 
King Cross Street, Halifax. 

Lonpon,—Jan. 23.—For Lighting the Mansion House by 
Electricity. Mr, Horace Jones, City Architect, Guildhall, 
E.C. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 25.—For Lighting certain Streets in the 
City by Electricity. Mr. Herry Blake, Sewers Oflice, 
Guildhall, H.C. 

Munston.—Jan. 15.—For Excavation and Building 
Foundations for the New West Riding Asylum. Mr. J. 
Vickers Edwards, Surveyor to the County Authority, 
Wakefield. 

MippiespRouGH.—Jan. 19.—For Construction of Hury 
Reservoir (Contract No. 3). Mr. Mansergh, C.E., Engi- 
neer, 3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street. 

MIDLAND RalLway.—Jdan. 17.—For the Erection of an 
Tronfoundry at Derby and a Goods Shed at Glascote, near 
Tamworth. Drawings, Specification, and Quantities at 
the Engineer’s Offices, Midland Station, Derby. 

MIRFIELD.—Jan. 21.—For the Works in the Enlargement 
and Additions to Westfield House, The Knowle, Mirfield. 
Mr. Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 

Mortry.—Jan. 14.For Making Roads, Planting, and 
Laying Out Morley Cemetery. Mr. Edwin Butler, Clerk 
to the Burial Board, Victoria Road, Morley. 

NewARK.—Jan. 14.—For Building Villa Residence for 
Mr. W. Moss. Mr. G. Sheppard, Architect, 9 Kirkgate 
Newark. 

NorrmncHamM.—For Building Offices in London Road, 
Mr. Arthur Marshall, Architect, Long Row, Nottingham, 

PENDLETON.—Jan. 16.—For Erection of Public Baths in 
Broad Street and Frederick Street. Mr. Lawrence Booth, 
F.R.1LB.A., Architect, 28 Faulkner Street, Manchester. 

READING.—Jan. 22.—For Works required in Alterations 
of the present Buildings of the Reading and Harley com- 
bined Board School, and in the Erection of Additional 
Buildings for the Infants’ Department. Messrs, Morris 
and Stallwood, Architects, Friar Street, Reading. 

Ruyu.—Jan. 15.—For Construction of an Overbridge, 
with Approaches and Railway Station, near Towyn Level 
Crossing, Rhyl. Plans at the Engineer's Office, Bangor. 

R10 DE JANEIRO.—Feb. 28.—For Lighting the City with 
Electricity. The Brazilian Consulate General, 6 Great 
Winchester Street Buildings, H.C. 

RocHDALE.—Jan. 16.—For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes 
Mr. H. Rofe, Waterworks Office, Lord Street, Rochdale. 

RocHESTER.—Jan. 23.—For the Construction of a 
Bridge to carry a Double Line of Railway over the River 
Medway. Plans and Particulars at the Engineer’s Office, 
5 St. Thomas’ Street, London Bridge, S.E. 

SANDIACRE.—For Building Villa. Mr. Arthur Marshall, 
Architect, Long Row, Nottingham. 

SALTLEY.—Jan. 16.—For Execution of Road Works, 
Mr. Digby Jenkins, Surveyor to the Local Board, Park 
Road, Saltley. 

ScorHo~ME.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Arthur Marshall, Architect, Long Row, Nottingham. 

SLINFOLD.—For Building Villa, Mr. W. Blackwall, Slin- 
fold, near Horsham. 

SowERBY BRIDGE.—Jan. 26.—For Building Cartwright’s 
Shop (two storeys) and Dwelling-house, Allen Road. Mr. 
Charles F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 

SrokE D’ABERNON.—Jan. 17.—For Building Brick Bridge 
over the Mole Backwater. Mr. T. H. B. Heslop, C.E., 
District Surveyor, Thames Ditton, 

Sr. Pancras.—Jan. 24.—-For the Erection of Additional 
Workhouse Buildings for 500 Inmates, on Cook’s Terrace 
Site, adjoining the Workhouse, St. Pancras Road. Mr. 
H. H. Bridgman, Architect, 42 Poultry, EC. 

West WALKER.—Jan. 14,—For Extensive Additions and 
Alterations to the Board Schools. Mr. John Johnstone, 
Architect, 6 Clayton Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

WorRKINGYTON.—Jan. 15.—For Building Five Houses, 
Duke Street. Mr. W. C. Jennings, Architect, 72 Main 

Street, Cockermouth. 


Mr. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 


For Building Two Houses in Great Western Road, Aber- 
deen. Messrs. Ettis & Wuitson, Architects. Quan- 
tities by the Architects. 

Buchan, mason work. 
Roger, carpenter and joiner work. 
Pirrie, slater work. 
Roger & Baxter, plaster work. 
Gunn & Elder, plumber and gasfitter work, 
Slaker & Sons, painter and glazier work. 


ACTON. 

For Enclosing Two Acres of Land, Cumberland Park 
Estate, Acton, with Oak Park Fencing, for a Lawn- 
tennis Ground. Mr. ALFRED WRIGHT, Architect and 
Surveyor, Belgrave House, 190A Brompton Road, and 
18 Hayter Road, Brixton Rise. 

LONGLEY & Sons, Worth, Sussex (accepted). 


For Laying-out Lawn-tennis Ground on the Cumberland 
Park Hstate, acton. Mr. ALFRED WRIGHT, Architect 
and Surveyor, Belgrave House, 190A Brompton Road, 
and 18 Hayter Road, Brixton Rise, 

Atkins. é . 
Nowell & Robso ° 
Narroway « . 


£380 0 0 
350 0 0 
292 0 0 


BUTTERKNOWLE. 


For Building Miners’ Hall, Butterknowle. Mr, R, 
LirrLerair, Architect, Lynesack. 

Masonry, &c. 

Close, Staindrop . . * 5 £343 2 7 

Walker, Cockfield . . . R 4 . 23410 0 

CHAPMAN Bros., Butterknowle (accepted) . 229 0 0 
Joinery, &e. 

Fawcett, Staindrop . : 4 : ‘ ~ 156 11-4 

WILKINSON, Copley (accepted) s . « 1280 0 


CARDIFF. 
For Making Alterations, &c., to the Old Cardigan Arms, 


Bute Street, Cardiff, for Mr. Helliwell. Mr. §8. 
Roonky, Architect and Surveyor, Cardiff. 
PRICE (accepted) . 5 F : ° . £300 0 0 
DARTFORD. 


For Alterations and Additions to London and County Bank 
Premises, Dartford. Mr. W. G. BARTLETT, Architect. 
NayLar & Son, Rochester (accepted) . - £2,637 0 0 


DUDLEY. 


For Construction of Engine and Shed, &c., for Dudley and 
Stourbridge Steam Tramways. 


Biggs, Birmingham . d c 3 . £3,344 0 0 
Knight, Walsall . A : é : 7 200 10) 6 
Garlick, Birmingham . ° 3 2509 0 0 
FELL, Leamington (accepted) 6 * - 2,500 0 0 
EASEBOURNE. 


For Works to Casual Wards of the Midhurst Uniou Work- 
house, Hasebourne. Mr. EDWARD HAmgs, Architect, 
Midhurst, 


Knight & Son, Midhurst . ‘ . . .£62 5 0 
Baker, Midhurst F . ° ‘ ‘ obo) 649 
Till, Midhurst . . : c ° . « 55, Ouse 
Heighes, Elsted . . . ‘ ‘ C - 46 5 0 
Minxs, Midhurst (accepted) . Fi ° 4) 


FORRES. 
For Construction of Pavilion, with Boundary Walls, Gate, 
&c., Forres. Mr. J. MILNz, Architect. 


Milne, brickwork . = b E C -£113 17 0 
Duncan & Duff, masons . . . . 5 0 eo ae 
M‘Pherson, joiner . é : 4 A oe 20 sa 
Layton, plumber f . PRON HO ic free ts, 
Munro & Son, ironwork . . «= ~ 30:15 0 


GREAT CROSBY. 
For Building Mortuary and Disinfecting Store, Great 
Crosby. Mr. Isaac Drxon, Local Suryeyorand Archi- 
tect. Quantities by the Architect. 


Harrison, Seaford . 5 . 3 < - £348 0 0 
Arcy & Co., Ljyerpool , ® ‘ 3 « 3823 12 0 
Sawyer, Waterloo ., . . . 3 «, 289. 9 0 
Roberts, Waterloo . ° . ° . . 2m OO 
MULLHOLLAND, Great Crosby (accepted) . ou 0G 
HALIFAX. 
For Construction of Pipe Sewer, St. James’s Road 
Halifax. 1 
Bottomley . 5 . . . . é 
Hudson & Kitchen 6 . ‘ . ; ey 5 
Brook & Son, Halifax . Fi . . 5 ZENG 0 
Dewhurst . ° ‘ . . : . si 26605-40 
Mann & Sutcliff A 5 s . ° e262. O 
Mann. . A . . . . . « 22 0 6 
TYSON (accepted) . : ‘ . . 2119 0 


KING'S LYNN. 
For Erection of a Villa Residence and Offices in Goodwin's 
Road, King’s Lynn. Mr. EDwARD J. COLMAN, Archi- 


tect. 
plist c : : A ( 6 0 £613 0 0 
arvis . ; : . ° 6 . - 64519 0 
Bardell Bros. . ° ‘ ‘ . . . 54514 8 
Leach > ‘ : c a * « 513-338 0 
WANDFORD (accepled) . . c ‘ « 512.10 0 


LONDON. 
For Repairs and Alterations to No. 67 Atlantic Road, 
Brixton, for Mr. H. J. Mash. Mr. ALFRED WrieHt, 


Architect and Surveyor, Belgrave House, 190A 
Brompton Road, and 18 Hayter Road, Brixton Rise. 
Crabb & Son . 6 : . . . . £255 10 0 
Marsland : ° 5 ° ° . 2Ti"O" 0 
Peacock Bros. . . . s . © 2 198 15-0 
Smith a E - ° . . > 197 10 0 


For Supply of Manhole Covers, Gully Gratings, &c., for 
the Hackney Board of Works. Mr. JAMES LOVE- 
GROVE, Surveyor. 


Durham Bros , Bow, 5 ° . . -£368 15 0 
Seager, Faversham . fs ° . ° . 208 0° 0 
Badham & Co., Holborn . : +8503 0 
Thames Bank Iron Co. . F 4 « 340.1 0 
Phoenix Foundry Co., Derby . é . « 338% L830 
Bird, Regent Street ° . . 310 10 0 
East Surrey Co., Croydon 4 5 : 305 14. 0 
Edie, Bow < 3 3 : / : 304 9 0 
Smith, Patterson & Co., Blayden-on-Tyne 303 4 2 
Blackhurst & Thomas, Hereford . é 6 299 Tfar6 
Thorncliff Iron Works, Sheffield . E 287 14 6 
Langley Mill Co., Nottingham A ° 281 10 0 
Balls, Garrett & Co., Maidstone . . - 27610 0 
Rammage, London . : : A 5 . 264. 2.0 
Jukes, Coulson & Co., London ‘A . . 23 4 °6 
RICHARDS, Leicester (accepted) . 5 - 20014 0 


LONDON. 
For the Erection of a Lecture Hall on the Site of St. 
John’s Church and Parsonage, Lewisham High Road, 
S.E. Mr. Joszex CiEveR, Architect. Quantities by 


Mr. Henry Bradley. - 
Hodson , _ A 6 ‘ * .£1,150 0 0 
Steel Bros. . 3 ‘ 5 is - > Also pee 0 
Woodward . Sane as wigs. te OOD OO. 
Greenwood . . <i. aa. LOTS ROO 
Staines . . . . . . A . 1,074 0 0 
Kilby & Gayford . : . ‘ ‘ . 1,045 0 0 
JERRARD (accepted) . ° : . . 1,044 0 0 
Kennard (withdrawn) . ° 3 ‘ o)1 <986-0 0 
Surveyor’s Estimate . se rs) 150050" (0 


For Engineering Works at the new Infirmary, Harrow 
Road, Paddington, W., for the Guardians of the Poor 
of Paddington. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects 
15 Leadenhall Street, H.C. 

Contract No. 1.—Laundry Machinery and Fittings, Steam 

Boilers, Engine, Hydraulic Lifts, &c. 


Fraser & Co. . F é . E ‘ . £3,394 0 0 
Bradford & Co. . ° A . é clone) O 
Clements, Jeakes & Co. reer i re 
BENHAM & SON (accepted) . < eo> > a ERGSO 0 
Contract No. 2.—Kitchen and Scullery Fitting. 
Clements, Jeakes & Co. E ° 0 . £632 0 0 
Benham & Son <i...» =« © . 6 okenmeeOet 
Bradford & Co. . 5 . ‘ ‘ . 5666 0 0 
FRASER & Co. (accepted) . . . - 535 0 0 


Contract No. 3.—Tanks, Mains, and Hydrants, Sanitary 


Fittings, Hot and Cold Water Services, Hot Water 
Warming, &c. 
Clements, Jeakes & Co. . ° 5 . £3,785 17 6 
Clark, Bunnett & Co. . 3 ‘ : . 3,487 0 0 
Rosser & Russell . = * 3 + ; a ize oO 
STIDDER & Co. (accepted) . . : . 2,750 0 0 


NORTH SHIELDS. 
For Additions to Eastern Board Schools, North Shields. 
Mr. F. R. N. HASWELL, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


Bolton 4%. ; é < a 5 £956 0 0 
Shotton Bros. . ° . . . . +» ~92E 19'S 
J.& W.Simpson . a o e . 90515 0 
Elliott . e . . ° . . . 898 0 0 
Fishburne Bros. * ‘ ° 2 5 . 85510 0 


NOTTINGHAM. 
For Building Fire Station adjoining Police Station, Mans 
field Road, Nottingham. Mr. ARTHUR BROWN, C.E., 
Architect. Quantities by the Architect. 


Jelley ‘ ; 5 b ° J A £277 8 0 
Wartnaby ; é . . a s 234 0 0 
Fisher, Hutchinson & Ashling ° . 214 0.0 
Middleton i “ 2 . . Btn a0. 0 
Beil & Son 5 < ; . . si Pe g0ieth 11 
Hopson (accepted) . A “ 5 ° . 195 0 0 


For Pulling Down Old Premises and Building New Ones, 
forming part of Mr. Bach’s Mourning Warehouse, 
Long Row, Nottingham. Messrs. TRUMAN & PRATT, 


Architects, Long Row, Nottingham. Quantities by the 
Architects. 
Osborne . . ’ ° 5 ’ é - £420 0 0 
Crosby . ‘ ° ° . ° . 85828 
Grundy . ° . . ‘ . » = 85620550 
Paul. ° F . . c ‘ * «- BLg>O-0 
Vickers . ‘ co ° F . 0 5 selUe,.O0 0: 
Brown & Son . é ° . ° . . 305 0 0 
Wheatley & Maule . . . . . . 303 0 0 
Bains & Surton ‘ é ° e ‘ « 300; 0; 0 
Fis & Son (accepted) . - A 5 Pie 7a lea | ie) 
Jesson, Wade & Gray . . ° ° . 2a 00 
Clarke & Lucas ° ‘ ° ° a . 26718 6 
Killer : : A - ‘ . . 260 0 0 
SOUTH SHIELDS. 
For Street Improvement Works, Sonth Shields. Mr. 
Matruew HA, Borough Engineer. 
Craig, South Shields. : . : £1,186 8 4 
Wilson & Walton, North Shields . . 1,060 4 7 


For Works in Formation of Recreation Ground, South 
Shields. Mr. MarrHEw HALL, Borough Engineer. 


Currey & Co., Whitley 5 Z a . £1,820 16 8 
Atkin & Co., South Shields . 4 0 >. Lae 10, 0 
Murphy & Co., South Shields : . 1160 0 0 
Simpson, Newcastle-on-Tyne . ° . 1,054 3 4 
Moir, Ryhope 5 é . 5 » 41,010 10. 0 
King, South Shields 5 . ‘ + Ob 10 0 
Cummen, South Shields a ; . .910 0 0 
MARSHALL South Shields (accepted) . «.- 900" 20:0 
Moody, South Shields A 2 . 885 0 0 


SUTTON-BY-THE-SEA. 
For Roads and Tunnel, Sutton-by-the-Sea, Lincolnshire, 
for Messrs. Cropper & Spark. Messrs. TRuMAN & 
Pratrr, Architects. 


Hiltin & Son, Birmingham . 5 + £5,590 0 0 
Hendall, Market Rasen 5 « 3,895 0 0 
Thompson & Son, Louth . ‘ . a aon cm 0 
Baines, Newark, Notts . pe OO. = Ohes0) 
Hopkin, Nottingham . . . . . 2,609 0° -.0 
Morris, Carlton, Notts . : . . « 2,467 OO 


TODMORDEN. 

For Minister’s House, Walsden, near Todmorden, for the 
United Methodist Free Church. Mr. Jussz HORSrALL, 
Architect. Quantities by the Architect. 

Accepted Tenders, 
Lumb, mason. 
King, joiner. 

Barnes & Sons, slater. 
Ingham, plumber, 
Blacka, plasterer. 


For a Pair of Semi-detached Houses, Burnley Road, Tod- 
morden, for Messrs. Josiah Barker and Jonathan 


Gledhill. Mr. JessE Hoxrsrauy, Architect, Tod- 

morden, Quantities by the Architect. ; 
Accepted Tenders, 

Elsworth, mason . c 7 é ° . £732°.9 6 

Mallison, joiner . 2 ‘ ; C 325 0 0 

Barnes & Sons, slater . 2 5 : 79:10 O 

Blacka, plasterer, Wc. . : ; , ap OOOO 

Total >=. “ . £1,286 19 6 


Plumbing to be done by the day. - 
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3 


0.0 0 0 OO 


HEREFORD. 

For Building Police Barracks, consisting of Twelve 
Houses, Hereford. Mr. JOHN PARKER, City Surveyor, 
Architect. 

GARDNER Bros., Hereford (accepted) . . £1,200 0 0 


SNYDALE. 

For Building Board Schools for Boys, Girls, and Infants 
with Master’s House, Offices, Boundary Walls, &c., at 
Snydale, near Pontefract. Myr. WM. SHACKLETON, 
Architect. Quantities by the Architect. 


Walker Bros., Castleford .£2,196 0 0 
Barstow, Pontefract . - . A E2170) OF 10 
JACKSON BRoS., Goole (accepted) - « 1,997 0 0 
Tattersall, Wakefield . . . . «+ 1,613 1 1 
Spencer, York : - A 4 ry amel367 0-0 
Separate trades combined . . . + 2,164 0 0 
Architect’s Estimate . - = ; ae 2300% 07.0 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, B.C, 


Bitts of QuantTitTizs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 8s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
SpraGun’s Tasies, upon application. 


SILICATED CARBON 
MAIN-SUPPLY FILTER. 


i 


APPLICATION. 


r 


COMPLETE LISTS 


FOR FILTERING THE WHOLE OF THE 


WATER-SUPPLY OF A BUILDING BEFORE USE, 
Complete ready for fixing, from £6 6s. each. 


SILICATED CARBON FILTER CO. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 


STAINED GLASS and CHURCH 


DECORATORS, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
scons molonsr MwaKee 


CHAS. BUSSELL, GIBBS & CO., 
75 & 76 Wells Street, Oxford Street, W. 


LOOKING GLASS WAREHOUSE. 


Silvered Plates for Decorative Purposes, dc. 


“SANITAS” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883, 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green,°E. | Ill 


THORNTON HEATH. 


For the Finishing Up of Sixteen Villas in Bensome Manor | For 


Road, Thornton Heath. Mr. OWEN Lewis, Architect, 
79 Mornington Road, London, N.W. 


Turner . : . . : . £3,996 * 0 0 

Millward 4 . : ° ‘ a . 3,220 O00 

Burwell . : 5 . ° . 3,080 0 0 

Norris . F ° . . . « 9.005. 0 0 

Cutlan . . é ° . ° v= 2,968--0- @ 
TULSE HILL. 


For External Repairs to Somers Lodge, Brading Road, 
Mr. ALFRED Wricut, Architect 


Upper Tulse Hill. 

and Surveyor, Belgrave House, 190A Brompton Road, 

and 18 Hayter Road, Brixton Rise. 
Bliss . 2 y 5 : : ° . -£176 0 0 
Trenaman & Son 5 al WW) 
Stapleton & Comins . e ~ . 160 0 O 
Crabb &Son . ‘ . : ° . L0G 105.0 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, @if'9582 


» COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., L” 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
200,000 cubic ft. of SUMMER-DRIED 


Stone in stock. 


Y OCKNEY & OO., Quarry Owners. 
Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port o1 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BATH ST ONE, Selected specially to suit Architects 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


“THE MARBLE STORES.” 


WILLIAMS & NASH, 
9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade 


CHIMNEYPIECES, 


ETC 
MARBLE FENDERS, 20s. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING PAPERSTAINERS. 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC, 
SHOW-ROOMS : 


110 High Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W. 


tae Sore AppREsS. 
Note Trade Mark. 


BEST & SAFEST VENTILATOR IN THE WORLD. 


This FANLIGHT OPENER is pro- 
nounced simply perfect. It ad- 
justs ventilators to a nicety, while 
its perfect screw arrangements 
render accidents impossible. Al- 
ready thousands are in use, giving 
the greatest satisfaction, in 
Religious Institutions, Offices, 
Banks, Vestry and Public Halls. 
Theatres, Uospitals, Museums, 
| Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Public 
Houses, Mansions and other Resi- 
dences, Schools, Shops, &c. 


Are applicable to every descrip. 
tion of Fanlight, opening in or 
out, hung upon hinges or on 
centres. Also to open any num- 
| ber simultaneously, such as 
lantern, conservatory, and sky- 
lights, 


R. ADAMS, Patentee, 
7 GREAT DOVER ST., BORO’, 
LONDON, S.E, 


LLANDOUGH. 
the Brection of a Villa Residence, ‘Coach-house, and 
Stabling at Llandough, near Cardiff, for Mr. W. Blake. 
Mr. 8, Rooney, Architect and Surveyor. 


PRICE (accepted) .£2,500 0 0 


YORK. 

For Building Institute of Art, Science, and Literature, 
Clifford Street, York. Mr. W. G. Prnty, Architect, 
York. 

Contract No, 1. 


WILSON & SON (accepted) . £1,003 0 0 
Contract No. 2. 
Winson & Son (accepted) . . 4,065 0 0 


Terra-colta. 
Terra-cotta Works (ac- 


APPLEBY, Tamar 
5 ots 0s 0 


cepted) 


VENTILATION! 


THE SANITARY ENGINEERING AND 
VENTILATION COMPANY 


UNDERTAKE 


VENTILATION WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Employing Skilled Workmen under Efficient 
Supervision and the most perfect Appliances. 


Address—Mr. H. CARTER, C.E., 
115 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


SUMMER-DRIED 
CORSHAM DOWN STONE, 


FOR WINTER USE. 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 


SERPENTINE. 


QUARRIES and WORKS, 
POLTESCO, near the Lizard, Cornwall. 


Estimates forwarded on application to the Proprietor. 
JABEZ DRUITT, 
SOUTH GROVE, MILE END ROAD, LONDON. 
Or the Manager at the Works. 
Show Room for Chimney-pieves, 9 Castle Street, Holborn, 


STONE CARVING, MODELLING 
ORNAMENTAL PLASTERING 


IN ALL STYLES. 


CEILING FLOWERS, CAPITALS, TRUSSES, 
GORNICE ENRICHMENTS, ENRICHED PANELS ETC, 


=F 7 


CH. & J. MABEY, 


MODELLERS, CARVERS, «ec. 


Invite the attention of Architects and others to 

an extensive Stock of New Designs for Internal 

and External Plaster or Cement Decoration for 
Buildings. 

Figure and Architectural Modelling and Wood Carving 


executed to order, and Designs made for 
any work. 


1, 1a& 2 PRINCES MEWS, STOREY’S GATE, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


REREDOSES, PULPITS, FONTS, MONU- 
MENTS, ETC. 


ODELS made to Instructions for Architec- 

tural and Civil Engineering purposes, also litigated cases 

of light and air or other easements._F., H. MCLAUCHLAN 
19 Dalyell Road, Stockwell, S.W. 
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ZINC ROOFING, 


CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING 


(FIXED COMPLETE). 


GALWV ARN ISED IRON 


OPEN CISTERNS & CLOSE TANKS 


KEPT IN STOCK, ALSO MADE TO ORDER IN ANY SIZE. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE OLDEST EIRM IN TCTHE TRADE, 


TREGGON & CQ, 


YORK WORKS, BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N., 
And 19 JEWIN STREET, E.C. 


REPRINT of ART PLATES from “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Can now be obtained in a separate form, on PLATE PAPER suitable for Framing, the 


SHAKSPERIAN DECORATIVE PANEL 


By H. STACY ,MARKS, R.A. 
PRINTED IN COLOURS 


SCHNE FROM ‘THE THMPHS iT’ 


Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully rolled, One Shilling and Twopence each. 


The following Illustrations, which have appeared in “THE ARCHITECT,” can now be obtained in a separate form 
suitable for Framing. 


A Coloured Reproduction, by permission of 
Tae F’REeNCE GOVERNMENT 


OF THE 


CELEBRATED F Rl Ez 
BY JULES DIDIER, 


Exhibited i: the Salon in 1882. In Nine Sections, price Sixpence each. Now ready. Sent by post, carefully rolled, 
price Sevenpence each. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or at the 
OFFICE OF “THE ARCHITECT,” 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Printed fer the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Squa aby d Published by GILBERT WOOD at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., London. 
Satur See Tan yes 1884, 
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MEMORY-DESIGN. 


» ,1 was a principle of some importance which 
Mr. BEREsrorRD Hope referred to in his 
address at the Architectural Museum 
last week, when he spoke of the distinc- 
tion between artistic work which is done 
from memory and that which is done 
otherwise. The difference in the result, 
as the act of designing now goes, may 
not be very clearly discernible. Design, 
at least of the ornamental order, has for 
its chief qualities, first, authenticity of 
style; secondly, harmony of style ; and 
thirdly, what there may be of special or 
personal grace. The first is to be derived from a study of 
“the authorities,” the second from their proper appreciation, 
and only the third from something apart. Instances are 
abundant wherein the very best art-work of its kind belongs 
entirely to the authorities. Mr. BeREsFoRD Hope has all his 
life been magnifying this kind of work. He may be said to have 
been an advocate of authenticity universal and eternal. Art with 
him has been the rehabilitation of the past or nothing ; and this 
not only with reference to the medizeval modes which personally 
he has loved so devoutly, but scarcely less whenever his approval 
has been incidentally conquered for a passing moment on behalf 
of either the academical relics of antiquity or the fugitive efforts 
of modern times. Architects and their allies of the drawing- 
board have had no more exacting critic than he in the direction 
of an absolute surrender of independence to authority. It 
must be especially gratifying, therefore, to those who from 
time to time, in cne way or another, have been subjected to 
his rebuke for an unseemly exercise of “originality” to find 
that he has on reflection become at last a little less severe. 
The fact is that the authenticities are losing their influence in 
the world ; and in such circumstances a really observant and 
thoughtful if dogmatic amateur like Mr. Breresrorp Hope 
may still be expected to come forward as a pioneer of 
change. 

The teaching of design has in many ways been made the 
subject of earnest discussion amongst us ; one class of persons 
affirming, as a mere axiom of its philosophy, that art cannot 
possibly be taught ; and others arguing that, all axioms to the 
contrary notwithstanding, it somehow or other must be learnt. 
The difference is manifestly verbal rather than real. No one 
who knows what the practical work of designing is would ever 
seriously assert, either on the one hand that the imagination is 
a faculty to be acquired at school, or on the other that the 
power of using it can be attained without schooling. The 
question of Memory-design is, therefore, one of schooling. 
Whether this may be instruction at the hand of a master, or 
exercise under self-guidance, is immaterial ; it is that actuality 
which is acquired by education, as distinguished from the 
potentiality due to native fertility of fancy, which alone is in 
view. And so the point comes to be this : How far is the student 
of design liable to have his designing faculty cramped by too 
exclusive an adherence to the custom of copying examples— 
say the best examples—and how far may he expect to find his 
designing faculty freed from restraint if he adopts some other 
means of exercise? Mr. BERESFORD Hope’s doctrine is that 
the student should combine with the copying of standard 
examples an exercise that may be called committing them 
to memory. This does not, perhaps, go very far philo- 
sophically, but the principle is clear enough, so far as it goes, 
practically. 

No doubt there are many ornamentalists who may be said 
to be almost helpless without a copy. Even amongst archi- 
tects, with whom it might be thought that, except in the case 
of a church, which is a subject s7 generis, no copy could now 
be of much use, it is notorious that some of the best 
men will never trust themselves to put pencil to 
paper without previously looking through their collection 
of examples. They say it is for the sake of inspiration, 
and so let it be ; but what is now suggested is that this inspira- 
tion would come more freely if the examples were stored in 


the memory instead of the portfolio or the bound volumes of a 
professional journal. 

There are some who will still prefer to say that it is general 
principles that ought to be thus introduced into the storehouse 
of the mind, and not a mere accumulation of specimens— 
principles to set the fancy going rather than precedents to 
control it. But this may be so, and yet the doctrine before us 
remain unassailed. It may not go very far, as we have already 
said, but it goes at least to this extent—that the study of 
examples, as unquestionably an essential branch of an artist’s 
education, may be the more effectively pursued by now and 
then turning the copy to the wall and reproducing it from 
memory. We need not hesitate a moment in recommending 
this happy thought—whether original or not, it may be at 
least new to many—to the attention of all art-students who 
would cultivate freedom, whether of hand or of head. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS 
FORUM. 
By R. Pa Putian, 


“HOSE who have not visited the Roman Forum for the 
ai last two or three years will now perceive a wonderful 
change. The two roads which ran across it—that in front of 
the Arch of Septimius Severus, and that which extended from 
the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, have been removed, 
and the whole space as far as the church of St. Francesca 
Romana has been excavated, so that the spectator, standing in 
front of that church, has an uninterrupted view, comprising the 
whole of the Forum and the Via Sacra, as far as the 
Arch of Septimius Severus. This is not all. The wall 
of the Palazzo Farnesini has been removed, and the space it 
embraced on the north of the Palatine Hill has been almost 
entirely excavated to the level of the Forum. I say almost 
entirely excavated, because a large body of men are now hard 
at work removing the last masses of earth which cover the 
extremity of the house of the Vestal Virgins. 

When the work now in progress is completed there will be 
a complete city of ruins, extending from the Capitol to the 
Colosseum, within a city of modern houses ~an ancient jewel 
of great price in a setting of modern workmanship, to use a 
simile employed by Signor Bace ti, the enlightened Minister 
of Public Works, to whose energy and antiquarian knowledge 
the great undertaking of laying bare the principal edifices 
for the benefit of scholars is chiefly due. 

The discovery of the site of the house of the Vestal 
Virgins is one of the most important ever made in the 
Forum. It was known that this building, which was situated 
in the Regia given to the Vestals by AuGustus, was in the 
vicinity of the church of Sta. Maria Liberatrice, because when 
that church was built (4.D. 1546) pedestals of statues with 
inscriptions on them relating to the Vestal Virgins were found 
in digging for the foundations. These pedestals have been 
unearthed, and remain in the position in which they were 
found. But neither the position nor the dimensions of the house 
could be then ascertained. It is now certain that the house 
of the Vestals consisted of an open court, extending in length 
from east to west from a point opposite the east side of the 
Temple of Faustina to a point opposite the east side of the 
Temple of Romulus, on the opposite side of the Forum. As 
far as can be ascertained in the present stage of the excava- 
tions, this court had a porticus all round it, supported by 
columns and pilasters, the foundations of which are zz s7tuz, so 
that a restoration will be an easy matter. The space enclosed 
by the walls of the court appears to be about equal to the 
inner part or court of the Basilica Julia. At the east end of 
the court is a tablinum, approached by four steps between the 
columns, which remain in position to a height of about 4 feet. 
This tablinum has a waggon-headed roof ; itis a parallelogram 
of two squares in plan, and has three small arched chambers 
on each side. The floor of one of these chambers has been 
in part removed, and under was a series of half-earthenware 
jars, probably for the purpose of keeping the floor dry. 
Another of these chambers is used forthe purpose of storing 
various fragments of sculpture found during the excavations, 
amongst which are the heads of some of the Vestals. 
The court is bounded on two sides by wide corridors, from 
which there are several chambers, evidently the residence 
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of the Virgins. The whole building, the walls of which vary 
in height from 6 feet to 30 feet, is of massive brickwork of the 
third century. The walls of the court have been lined with 
marble ; those of the corridors and chambers have been 
painted on stucco. <A small portion of the painting remains 
in the south corridor. The statues of the Vestals stood upon 
pedestals adjoining the wall of the porticus on the sides. 
Most of the pedestals were found in position: the statues 
were thrown down, One or two are found every day. When I 
visited the ruins last week there were ten, now there are four- 
teen either tolerably perfect or in pieces. All but two are 
headless. ‘The most perfect wears a veil over a close-fitting 
cape or coif, and holds in her left hand a bunch of poppies 
and ears of wheat. 

This house—or Atrium of the Vestals, as it is called by 
ancient writers—was probably erected after the destruction of 
an earlier’ edifice by fire in the middle of the third century, 
all the dedicatory inscriptions on the pedestals being of a later 
period. As may be supposed the style of the sculptured 
figures is not of very high character, and they vary in scale 
from 6 feet to 4 feet in height. In front of the tablinum 
there is an impluvium about ro feet square; in this were 
found several fragments of sculpture. 

The general level of the Atrium is four steps above the 
level of the Forum, near the so-called Temple of Vesta. Isay 
so-called, because the excavations have just partly uncovered 
the base of an octagonal edifice, of the full width of the 
court, which may possibly prove to be the base of the true 
Temple of Vesta, which, we may naturally suppose, stood within 
the sacred temenos. 

Between the house of the Vestals and the foundations of 
the Palace of Caligula a paved road, leading bya gentle ascent 
almost parallel to the Via Sacra on the other side of the 
Forum, towards the Arch of Titus, has been discovered. Le 
can be no other than the Via Nova. This being considerably 
above the level of the house, is approached by a flight of steps 
at the back of the chambers, near the south-east end of the 
court. Arches at intervals span the road supporting the 
foundations of the palace. The intervening spaces below 
the palace have apparently been shops. The pavement of the 
lower part of the road adjoining the church of Sta. Maria is 
chiefly composed of nether mill-stones, and there are several 
portions of similar stones built into the wall of one of the 
shops. Ina few weeks’ time the excavation of the interior of 
the porticus will be completed, and the full extent of the 
edifice ascertained. 

The wall of the garden east of Vignola’s Gate has been 
already demolished. The gate itself, which is one of VIGNOLA’s 
chefs @auvre, is to be carefully removed, the stones being 
marked so that it can be erected on another site. The exca- 
vations here and elsewhere are being carried on most 
vigorously, and it is to be hoped that the present active 
Minister may remain in power long enough to carry out his 
magnificent projects. The transformation of the Forum from 
what it was when I first saw it, more than twenty years ago, is 
astonishing, Then the Basilica Julia and the temples near 
the Capitol alone were laid bare ; now almost every building 
that adorned the Forum has been excavated, and a vast field 
has been opened for the speculation of antiquaries, who seem 
determined not to agree as to the site of any one edifice, 
unless its position be authenticated by inscriptions like that 
found in the house of the Vestal Virgins. 


BRITISH OLD MASTERS. 


HOUGH the British contingent to the ranks of Old 
Masters within Burlington House is strong by virtue of 
quality, there are entries of names which have no adequate 
representation, and might as creditably be absent. For to slip 
in minor pictures by the men who link the past and the 
present of the English school—Lstiz, LANDSEER, CRESWICK, 
and the like—adds no lustre to repute of painters or standard 
of exhibition. There are a few curiosities in the collection, 
the value of which lies in their reflex of the opinions or 
manners of the day, rather than in art merit. For example, 
one of the pieces of dramatic portraiture for which the German 
Academician, ZorraNny, was famous—JZacklin as Shylock, In 
face of modern Shakesperian revivals this impersonation of the 
trial scene in ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,” with the performers 


in the dress of the period, towards the end of the last century, 
and old MACKLIN swaggering like an irate pork-butcher, with 
a horrible grin on his face and a carving knife in his hand, an 
undignified effigy in knee breeches and stockings, what a 
grotesque contrast it presents, what an astonishing gulf 
between the attitudes towards the SHAKESPERE drama of the 
then and the now! ZorFraNy’s dry mannerism, that knows no 
grace, of course increases the ludicrous effect of this apparently 
drawing-room performance of an actor so celebrated in his day 
as to have been praised by Pore. The domestic scenes of 
WILLIAM HocarTH, great, artist as he was, are apt to affect 
one’s risible nerves. The A/wsic Piece (22), and more especially 
the Breakfast Piece (38), with the family party and-the learned 
doctor, and the servant attending to the teapot, have 
such a quaint formalism in their trenchant homeliness ; 
the people have their best manners so obviously upon 
them, and seem to be addressing one another in set 
phrases for the benefit of the spectator, as in a scene from 
genteel comedy on the stage. This “ breakfast-piece” is 
presented by the executors of the late Rev. WILLIAM FINCH to: 
the National Gallery, and should be welcome as an excellent 
example of this phase of Hocartu’s work. , 
To turn from such quaint formalisms to the portraiture of 
the triad, REyNoLDs, GAINSBOROUGH, and ROMNEY, is like. 
losing a fit of the cramp. We pass at once into a company. 
which, if courtly, is easy, where the nearest approach ° to 
caricature is an exaggeration of maiveté or a touch too much 
of languid grace, or, maybe, a little superfluous dignity. Even 
when painting the strange head of the historian Ledward 
Gibbon, with its curious likeness to a pug dog, with the capa- 
cious brain, the insignificant, turned-up nose, small choleric 
mouth and rolls of fat chin, REYNOLDS escaped the grotesque. 
So he did when he painted Dr. Johnson, though he caught the 
great lexicographer’s ungainliness to the full. The Academy 
exhibition has secured some of the best men’s portraits by 
REYNOLDs—strong work with depth of colour and incisive 
character. It has gained too for itself, and lost for the 
Grosvenor Gallery, the exquisite Avs. Sheridan as St. Cecilia, 
and the Marquis of Lanspowne’s replica of dZzss Morris as 
Hope Nursing Love—perhaps the picture most studious in line 
and form of any that the painter produced. Lady Lade, on 
the other hand, is after a playful, offhand manner, all charm 
and flutter, in which there is an approach to GAINSBOROUGH’S 
happiest sketches. Between such art-concealing art and the 
smooth graces of the forerunner of these men, PETER LELY, there 
seems no immediate link, and yet the VaNDYCK tradition did 
doubtless pass down by way of the showy painter of CHARLES Ils. 
showy beauties. A sumptuous example of Lezy’s well-studied 
draperies and beautiful broad technique, also of a certain 
luxurious dignity which he could impart to women’s. portraits, 
is the figure of Eleanor, Lady Byron. The courtly painter has 
suggested the impersonation of a St. CATHERINE by the intro- 
duction of a wheel, which looks like a drawing-room ornament, 
and. by setting a palm-branch in the lady’s hand, while the 
cherubs, holding a flower crown over her head, do not care to 
conceal that they are cupids of the most frivolous disposition. 
Romney’s Mrs. Maxwell looks elegant simplicity itself 
after such spurious sanctity, and is besides one of the painter’s. 
best painted and most charming full-length portraits. No one. 
makes so much out of a simple white gown as ROMNEY ; it 
seems in his hands the most appropriate garb for a lovely 
woman. GAINSBOROUGH treated white with less frankness ; 
but we see in M/s. Douglas how deliciously he could work it 
into a scheme of greys. This portrait, again, is a cap’ opera, so 
fine is it in line, and instinct with that delicate intelligence in 
the head by which, to our thinking, GAINSBOROUGH often sur- 
passed the beauty-loving REYNOLDS. | 
The representation of the British school of landscape has. 
not the significance of some previous seasons when TURNER 
and the Norwich school have been in force ; nevertheless a. 
very interesting sequence of examples has been gathered.. 
Here are no less than eight pictures by RicHarp Witson, 
R.A., none of them in his most ambitious vein or scale, except 
the Fulls of Tivoli in the large room, but several of delightful 
quality. The old-fashioned idealist in landscape has an 
immortal charm, let the modern tongue disdain him as it may. 5 
these ordered Italian scenes or English river-sides are steeped 
in quiet poetry ; the impression they leave is as complete in 
its deliberate generalisation as from any blurred piece. of 
audacious suggestion from a Paris a¢eléer of to-day. Here are 
two little pictures of the Lake of Nemi (Nos. 27 and 57), which. 
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have power to awaken the sweetest of Italian memories. 
From Witson to ALEXANDER NasMyTH is to lose much and to 
gain a little. Glencoe has some prosaic boldness in the treat- 
ment of the twin-crags and deep mountain pass. A nice little 
landscape study of cattle standing in a stream beneath tall 
trees hangs not far off, and claims to be by good JOHN CROME. 
It has less of his cache¢ than usual, not a bit of loaded making 
out in it. The sketch for the picture of Salisbury Cathedral, 
by ConsTasL, is as plucky a piece of work as need be, full of 
tone and mastery in the blotted free touch and silvery gleam 
of the Gothic pile rising in the distance. To place sucha 
sketch in such a frame as disfigures it is a mistake unworthy 
of the discriminating owner, Mr. Louis Hutu. There is a 
delightful specimen of the one English landscape-painter whom 
France long ago chose to honour, because he worked on French 
soil and assimilated French art, RICHARD PARKES BONINGTON. 
It is, however, to no Frenchman but to English TURNER that 
he approaches in Mr. T. O. Bartow’s French Coast Scene, 
with its lift of hazy rain cloud and gleaming lights over sea 
and sandyreach. ‘Three pictures claim the name of TURNER— 
The Nore, from the Earl of EssEx, an accredited and 
signed composition of angry wave and storm, with fishing-boats 
and shipping beating about, date 1808. The others are both 
lent by Mr. H. Draxg, a little Seashore, very luminous and 
tender, and a larger canvas, Lishing Boats entering Calais 
Harbour, which is doubtless a genuine picture, powerful in the 
drawing of wave and cloud, if somewhat opaque and slaty in 
quality and ridgy in touch. The impetuous push and drive 
of the heavy sea against the pier is splendidly given, and has 
the true mastery about it. Last, let us not pass by the 
canvases of “ Cattle Warp,” whether he lose his own balance 
in an attempt to depict Zhe Fall of Phaeton, or touch repute 
and terra-firma in a capital study of Dalmatian Dogs, which 
the knowing in canine breed declare to be faithful in form and 
hair, while the uninitiated art critic can detect the firm, large 
draughtsmanship, the solid, if dry, painting of the coats, and 
the careful accuracy in head and foot. 


ARCHITECTS AND THE DWELLINGS OF 


hia E. .~POOR: 

LETTER has been recently addressed to the secretaries 
A of the Institute of Architects by Mr. Mark H. Junpcg, 
whose name is known in connection with various public 
enterprises more or less related to architecture, and who is a 
member of that body, suggesting that the problem how to house 
the poor in London and other great towns, being now one of 
the urgent questions of the day, should be taken in hand by 
the Institute ; it being impossible, he argued, that any adequate 
practical solution can be arrived at without that particular kind 
of aid which professional architects alone are competent to 
_ afford. Wecommend this proposal to our readers, and heartily 
endorse the argument upon which it is based. 

True to its present policy, the Council of the Institute, 
intercepting Mr. Jupce’s communication as a matter of its 
own private business—one of the “affairs” of the Society 
which it is the prerogative of the Council, according to the 
new doctrine, to “conduct”—promptly dealt with it, and by 
means of a sort of syllogism snuffed it out. The logical formula 
is worth quoting. ‘A generation ago,” say the secretaries in 
their reply, ‘a member of the Council made a noble effort” in 
‘connection with the subject ; and ‘‘persons in authority, just 
awakened to the facts, may perhaps be astonished ” if they 
will inquire about this. Therefore “the means at the disposal 
of the Institute are too small,” and so on; and Mr. JuDGE is 
not even referred to some other professional organisation, such 
as the Architectural Association, the Builders’ Society, or 
the Society of District Surveyors, whose means are larger. 
It has to be explained that the good work which the Council 
takes credit for, as having been done by one of its members, 
is the earnest literary labour so long devoted to the cause of 
sanitation for the humble by Mr. GEoRGE GopwiIn ; and if the 
connection between this and the operations of the present 
governing body of the Institute of Architects should not be 
at once apparent, it must be further explained that Mr. 
Gopwin, having “‘ a generation ago” served as a vice-president 
under Eari pe Grey, is an honorary “member of Council ” 
for ever under Mr. Horace Jones and his successors, not 


a 


expected to attend the meetings, and not allowed to vote. 
Therefore his work is the work of the Council. 

Perhaps, however, this kind of reply to Mr. Jupcr’s letter 
may have been but one of those instinctive secretarial 
pleasantries which sometimes do so much to relieve the 
tedium of official administration; but at any rate we cer- 
tainly must take leave to express our regret that the Institute 
should lose a chance for manifesting in these businesslike 
days a disposition to take its share in public business. Archi- 
tects as a profession have been somewhat severely handled on 
behalf of the public for a good many years. It has been 
freely argued that they are pleasing picture-makers, sentimental 
antiquaries, learned and pious ecclesiologists, and many other 
honourable but futile things, rather than the practical and inge- 
nious contrivers of common house-building whom “ the British 
public” desire to have at command. It is seldom that any 
opportunity occurs for the plain, sound building-men of the 
profession to come forward to show the fallacy of all this. Mr. 
JUDGE, we repeat, is quite right in pointing out that, in the 
solution of the problem now attracting so much attention, 
those building-architects must supply an indispensable element. 
The only doubt about the matter seems to be how to bring the 
right class of men forward. 

We cannot on any account admit that the Institute is not 
the proper professional body to take the lead. We are in 
hopes that the Council, now that the members at large have 
begun to claim a little more interest in their “affairs,” may yet 
be induced to take the initiative, however formally. But there 
is one other body to which we think the appeal of Mr. JUDGE 
might be transmitted, namely, the Association of District 
Surveyors. There are more than sixty of these official archi- 
tects distributed over London in the daily discharge of im- 
portant duties of supervision relating to building. Not only 
every new house that is erected, but every old one that is 
altered, every one that is involved in neighbouring operations, 
and especially every one that is complained of as being in an 
unsubstantial condition, has to be carefully attended to by 
those functionaries in minute detail. It is not too much to 
say, therefore, that the structural aspect of the problem before 
us, and the structural statistics which bear upon it, in the 
widest sense of the term “structural,” must be familiar to the 
sixty district surveyors of London asa body, in such a way that 
their collective opinion would be of the utmost value upon 
whatever point they might be induced to consider, and certainly 
amongst the rest upon the question how to deal with the slums 
of London as a whole in a perfectly practical manner. If the 
Council of the Institute should still persist in rejecting Mr. 
Jupcr’s well-meant proposal, we hope the district surveyors 
will take it up ; but we should much prefer to see the matter 
submitted to them by the Institute, for the sake of the Insti- 
tute’s credit with the public. 


PARIS NOTES. 


PETITION has been sent to the Senate from MM. Gérome, 
Carolus Duran, Boulanger, Baudry, Duez, Roll, Guillaumet, 
Gerola, Thomas, Lansyer, Guilbert, and other French artists in 
favour of M. Bardoux’s Bill establishing certain guarantees for the 
property of artists in their work. 


At last week’s sitting of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, under 
the presidency of M. Guillaume, M. Chaplain read a paper on the 
life and work of his predecessor, M. Getteaux. M. Guillaume was 
appointed a member of the Committee for the Prix Fould, value 
20,000 frs., given for the best work on the “ History of Design.” 


In the competition for the design and execution of the statue 
to be raised to the Abbé Grégoire at Lunéville, the jury awarded 
the first prize to M. Charles Elie Bailly, who will carry out his 
project. MM. Laurent and Johmann, who came second and third, 
received 1,000 and 800 frs. respectively. 


A new gallery to be devoted to modern French pictures is 
being prepared at the Louvre in the large hall known as the Salle 
des Etats, formerly constructed for the sovereign to receive the 
two Chambers at the opening of the Parliamentary session, and 
which has been lately given up to the administration of the 
museum. The principal rooms at the Louvre being occupied by 
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the works of the old masters, those of the modern French school, 
when removed there from the Luxembourg after the death of the 
artist to make room for the works of contemporary painters, have 
to be placed in small, crowded, and badly-lighted rooms in the 
upper storeys, rarely entered by visitors, and where they are quite 
lost sight of by the general public. Thus literally stowed away are 
some of the best works of Ingres, Ary Scheffer, Delacroix, Dela- 
roche, Horace Vernet, Daubigny, &c., that certainly deserve to be 
made more accessible. The task of appropriating the Salle des 
Etats for its new destination will, however, occupy some time, and 
it is scarcely probable that the new gallery will be ready before 
the beginning of next year. The old roof of the hall, which is 
about 135 feet long by 63 wide, has already been removed and 
replaced by glass skylights. 


The Administration of Fine Arts have decided during the present 
year to complete the restoration of the Chateau de Pierrefonds, 
taken in hand fifteen years ago by the late Viollet-le-Duc. The 
cost of finishing the work of restoration is estimated at 100,000 frs, 


An interesting discovery of decorative paintings has been 
made in the old palace of Cardinal de Rohan in the Rue Vieille- 
du-Temple, formerly known as the Hotel de Strasbourg, and 
occupied since 1808 by the National Printing Office. A large 
room on the first floor, until recently used as a library, being 
cleared out for the removal of its contents to the storey below, it 
was remarked that the paper on the walls was adherent to 
canvas stretched along the sides from the ceiling to the ground. 
The removal of this paper brought to light a dozen panels, painted 
by Christopher Huet, representing the loves and games of Arcadian 
shepherds and their consorts, who are sporting in gardens amid 
flowers, birds, monkeys, and dogs. One panel only was missing, 
having been cut away for a door, but it was found in a loft, not 
damaged beyond restoration, while the others are in an excellent 
state of preservation. It may be noted that the National 
Printing Office was already known to contain many valuable 
works of art, among them being two landscapes by Boucher, signed 
and dated 1751; a superb Boule clock—much remarked at 
the 1878 Exhibition—and the remarkable bas-reliefs, cited in the 
“Historical Dictionary of Art” as “Un Phaeton groupé par le 
Lorrain,” which is to be seen above the entrance to the old 
stables, having hitherto suffered but little from the weather. 
Altogether, the Imprimerie Nationale is well worthy of a visit 
from all art amateurs. : 


The published accounts, made up to December 31 last, of the 
suscription fund for the construction of the church on the heights 
of Montmartre, show that the sums actually received amount to 
13,500,000 frs., and money is still coming in wel]. From the 
month of March the building committee has decided to increase 
the number of workmen to 500, a measure that will considerably 
accelerate the completion of the edifice. 


The death is announced of M. Léon Noél, an artist who had 
made himself well-known by his lithographic reproductions of 
many masterpieces of the French school of painting. 


According to the Paris Raffel, women, who have already suc- 
ceeded in forcing the portals of the Medical School, are mounting 
to the assault of the Department of Fine Arts. A young 
American lady, Miss Laura White, has obtained entrance to the 
special school of architecture directed by M. Trélat. It has 
been ascertained that there are many women employed in the 
building trades, either as shop forewomen or managers of works. 
The fine carpentry work in the Passy Mairie was designed and 
executed by a lady, who is at the head of one of the largest 
decorating firms in Paris. Many other instances might be given 
of the solid footing now being gained by women in the field of 
construction ; and again, to quote our Paris contemporary, ‘‘ we 
may shortly expect to have women-architects, who, without doubt, 
will largely help to relieve, by their grace of idea and imagina- 
tion, the somewhat dreary appearance and monotonous style of 
modern architecture.” 


The Committee of Historical Inscriptions have decided to place 
on the fagade of the Chamber of Notaries,in the Place du 
-Chatelet, a commemorative tablet, indicating that the building 


occupies the site of the former Prison of the Grand Chatelet. To 
the tablet will be added a small model of the famous fortress. 


A new school of design has just been opened at 19 Rue des 
Petits-Hétels. It is intended specially to afford instruction in the 
application of the fine arts to such industries as ceramics ; glass 
and enamel working ; wood, marble, ivory, and metal carving; the 
design of fabrics ; and decorative painting. The number of pupils 
is limited to 100, who will all be required to pass a preliminary 
entrance examination. 


M. Taine, the Academician and Professor of A‘sthetics and the 
History of Art at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, has resumed his. 
bi-weekly course of lectures before a very numerous audience. 
The subject of the present series is the history of painting in the 
Netherlands. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN.* 


HE flower garden has not been free from the influence of the 
revolutionary spirit that has been felt by things of more im- 
portance, and, as happens elsewhere, the tendency now is to intro- 
duce a close approximation to what is supposed to be dictated by 
Nature. For three centuries, if not for a longer time, it has been 
supposed in England that there should be a relationship—more or 
less close—between architecture and gardening, and the Anglo- 
Italian houses and gardens have been often laid out by one master 
mind. It would seem to have been the endeavour to permit as. 
little contrast as possible between art and nature, and the terraces, 
fountains, lodges, &c., were the means adopted to allow the build- 
ing to merge as it were into the garden, while the formalism of 
trees and hedges corresponded as far as was practicable with 
forms made of stone. We need not go further back than the end 
of the last century to see the hold which this artificial spirit had 
upon men’s minds. Uvedale Price wrote several essays in the 
hope that he might dissuade people from adopting it, and he re- 
gards himself as a sort of forlorn hope in having to attack so 
strong an institution. In one place we find him suggesting that a 
“‘ dressed lane” was not pleasing to a painter’s eye; he pities “the 
poor pinioned trees of a gentleman’s plantation” ; and he goes so: 
far as to assert that as despotism is the most complete leveller, so- 
“he who clears and levels everything round his own lofty mansion. 
seems to have very Turkish principles of improvement.” William 
Kent had attempted a reform before Price wrote, but it amounted 
to little more than a change from squares and parallelograms to 
segments of circles and ellipses, from straight alleys and terraces 
to curved gravel walks. Capability Brown followed and acted on 
the principle of making a small parterre a model. As Price says, 
he ‘transferred its minute beauties, its little clumps, knots, and 
patches of flowers, the oval belt that surrounds it, and all its twists 
and crincum crancums to the great scale of nature.” The clump 
was supposed to be the soul of a garden. So well was Brown’s 
style recognised that once when he was high sheriff, and the 
attendants were straggling, a wag called out and advised him to 
“ Clump your javelin men.” 

Although it was derided by many judges, what may be called 
the artificial system has always had admirers. So long as 
residences were Italian in style it was considered to be proper 
that the surroundings should also be Italian. Nor is it certain 
that the arrangement displayed bad taste. What is to be seen at 
Trentham, Thoresby, Highclere, and Clumber, among other places, 
is not without fitness. Mr. Robinscn, who is an enthusiast for 
the natural style, refers to the gardens at the Crystal Palace as 
evidence of the absurdities of the formal style. But the Sydenham 
gardens, when first seen, gained the applause of every gardener 
that saw them ; and if they now appear in a condition that is sug- 
gestive of the yard of some bankrupt manufacturer of figures and 
vases in artificial stone, the cause is partly owing to want of 
money, and partly to a change in the public taste. It will be said 
that a garden need not demand so large a sum for its conservation, 
and there is much truth in the objection. A garden in any form 
is an expensive delight, and the Italian is of all forms the most 
expensive. But cost is not now the question. What we maintain 
is that the formal garden, call it Italian or what we will, has for 
centuries given delight to many men who were eminent for their 
good taste; and although there may be a change in fashion, there 
is nothing in that style of laying out ground which is intrinsically 
wrong. The garden with its fair columns, arches, and turrets 
which Bacon loved was formal, so was the garden which Descartes 
cultivated at Amsterdam during his exile, so were the gardens which 
made Cardinal Newman desire above all things to become a gar- 
dener in some great family. When Mr. Robinson asks, “ What can 
we think of those who carry the dead lines and changeless triumplis 


* The English Flower Garden: Style, Position, and Arrangement. 
By W. Robinson, with the co-operation of many of the Best Flower 
Gardeners. John Murray. 
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of building and the studio into the garden?” we reply in the words 
of a man who was one of the best gardeners of his age, and who 
was one of the first to advocate the natural system, the poet 
William Shenstone, who said :—“A rural scene to me is never 
perfect without the addition of some kind of building ; indeed, I 
have known a scar of rockwork, in great measure, supply the 
deficiency.” Shenstone wrote in this way ; not that he was an 
admirer of rockwork or builders’ work, but he knew the value of 
contrast in gardening as well as in poetry, and felt that without 
its aid even natural forms will in time lose some of their charm. 
In his words, “ Negligent of graces that have the merit of reality, 
we too often prefer imaginary ones, that have only the charm of 
novelty ; and hence we may account in general for the preference 
of art to nature in our old-fashioned gardens.” 

There is a tendency in human nature to exalt one’s opinion and 
to maintain that it alone is the truth ; and in gardening there are 
infallible formalists and infallible naturalists, who condemn the 
system that is not their own. Why should it not be recognised 
that each system has merits, but inasmuch as a great deal 
depends upon the character of the ground, and of the house to 
which the garden is attached, one system is often more eligible 
than the other? Even rigid geometrical beds can have a charm, 
and in fact they are not more absurd than the laws of poetry, by 
which words are placed in certain fixed positions in order to gain 
effect. Mr. Carlyle was a poet by nature, but he held metre and 
stanzas in as great abhorrence as Mr. Robinson holds “ oilcloth 
and carpet patterns” in flower-beds. Neither in one system or the 
other can judgment be dispensed with, and it is as easy to have a 
flaunting, vulgar garden on natural as on formal principles. If, 
like the late Dante Rossetti, we allow flowers and weeds to follow 
their own sweet wills, there will be a chaos after a few years that 
is not without picturesqueness ; but, if we once seek after order, 
we cannot do it by halves. The wilderness in Rossetti’s back- 
garden (and which is to be seen also in old-fashioned gardens that 
have been long unlet) was more pleasing than a great many costly 
examples of gardeners’ skill. 

We are not advocates of the formal system exclusively. The 
type of garden that, speaking generally, is best adapted for Eng- 
land would be one like Mr. Tennyson’s in the Isle of Wight, which 
is described by him as “a careless-ordered garden.” It would 
correspond with Shenstone’s test of effect, which was to consider 
how a garden would appear if made the subject of a picture. The 
majority of English painters would select a natural garden, but 
occasionally there are men like Callcott and Dodgson who prefer 
some sort of architectural form as a balance to the wildness of 
nature. In doing so they but followed the example of Claude 
Lorraine. 

Whatever system is adopted, there cannot be a better guide to 
the selection of flowers than Mr. Robinson’s book. It may well be 
termed exhaustive. The flowers are arranged in alphabetical 
order, and comprise every variety that will grow out of doors in 
England. Mr. Robinson’s taste is catholic in its comprehensive- 
ness, and he finds use for flowers which might be termed “ old- 
fashioned” and are despised by the fashionable florists. Even the 
sunflower has praise for its robust growth and commanding aspect. 
In every case full directions are given for the culture of the plant. 
The volume is illustrated by a thousand or more excellent wood- 
cuts, in which the characteristics of the flowers are as well 
expressed as it is possible without colour. In the preparation of 
the book Mr. Robinson has had the aid of a great many flower- 
growers, and their united experience has resulted in a guide which 
on the subject is a library in itself. 


ST. MATTHEW’S CHURCH, IPSWICH. 


HE following report on the condition of St. Matthew’s Church, 

has been prepared by Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, architect :— 

Ist. South aisle and chancel aisle. The walls are fairly plumb. 
The unevenness visible in places in the south aisle I attribute to 
the walls having been too rapidly built at first, before the work had 
fairly time to settle. The outer face of these walls is ina decayed 
state, and the old cement stone here reused has become thoroughly 
rotten from the action of the atmosphere. The whole of the but- 
tresses to this aisle are all more or less affected, many of the 
quoins have become detached from the rubble, and the stonework 
of same is much decayed. The quoins are insufficiently tied in, 
and the workmanship and material are of the poorest description. 
The fifth buttress shows distinct signs of outward thrust, caused 

“by the arch dividing off the chancel aisle, and this is a serious 
matter, the construction of this arch being such that a very slight 
inclination of the abutments would inevitably cause it to collapse. 
The cement coping is weather beaten, and is cracked and in holes, 
and the stone coping to the chancel aisle is extremely decayed. 
The porch also needs repair to arrest serious mischief. The stone- 
work of the windows is rapidly decaying. 

The roof of the south aisle, as at present existing, is to be re- 
garded with apprehension, and, I have no hesitation in saying, 
would become positively dangerous under a heavy load of snow. 
The timbers are extremely slight and meagre for such a span, and 


they are, moreover, greatly weakened by the method of framing. 
The tie beams, which are supposed to take the weight, really do 
not perform this office, the whole of the load being thrown on to 
the purlins and intermediate principals ; these are consequently 
sagged to such a degree as to cause the roof exteriorly to take the 
form of ridges and furrows. Under a serious strain the timbers 
would be likely to collapse between the tie-beams, leaving the 
latter intact. The boarding is an inch thick only. The slate—or 
rather slab slate covering—is very heavy, the slabs are about 
+ inch in thickness, and from 2 to 3 feet square. The carved 
figures forming the bosses to the cantilevers are of high interest, 
being probably all that is left of the timbers of the old roof to this 
aisle. The figures are of oak of the date of the sixteenth century, 
of different designs, some bearing shields with the emblems of the 
Passion carved thereon. The roof timbers are in a fair state of 
preservation, though I notice in places they have been strength- 
ened by irons. 

With regard to the remedy of the defects mentioned above, I 
would advise that the heart of the walls of the south aisle be examined, 
and if proved fairlysound, the outer face might be skinned off, and the 
walls refaced in random flint and stonework, set in blue lias or Peter- 
borough stone lime, well bonded in at intervals. The quoins to the 
buttresses to be renewed, and the latter cased up with similar 
facing, with Ancaster stone dressings and weatherings, and of a 
similar design to those of the north aisle. The fifth buttress before 
alluded to as showing signs of thrust, to be taken entirely down 
and rebuilt. The present parapet to be removed and others of a 
more worthy and lasting character provided. 

The roof can be made safe and secure by the insertion of extra 
tie-beams under the intermediate principals, of like detail to 
present trusses, with struts therefrom up to the purlins, and the in- 
sertion of struts from the present tie beams to the purlins. Should 
the heart of the walls prove unsound, it will be a question whether 
to do the work above-named to the roof, and merely repair the 
present work outside (though in this case it cannot be made to 
last), or to contemplate a more serious reparation. 

2nd. The tower presents no anxiety with regard to stability, 
being with the exception of the modern plaster-work and parapet, 
and other minor details, in a remarkably sound stage of preserva- 
tion. The plastering which so defaces the upper stage, however, 
is in a bad state, and portions are liable to fall at any time. The 
coping also is split, and allows the water to percolate into the 
walls; the roof is not strictly water-tight, and the base of the 
tower and plinth thereto requires immediate attention. The stone- 
work to the windows in the belfry is in a bad state, and in one 
instance, at least, quite unsafe. The date of the erection of the 
tower has been put at about the year 1400, but I am inclined to 
think that this is not early enough. The present outside facing is 
certainly not the original, the brick headers used in with the 
cracked flints and rubble being of quite different make and dimen- 
sions to the bricks on the internal face, which are very thin, 
13-inch thick and 8 inches long, and are Roman bricks. The 
absence of buttresses, and rising as it does by stages, also are 
characteristic features of early towers. Doubtless originally an 
interesting window existed above the poor and modern west door, 
the present window having been inserted in its place at the time of 
the erection of the present south aisle, though the arches and 


‘inner jambs are left intact. 


The wooden framework of the bells I believe touches the face 
of the walls in places through the crevices being filled up with 
dirt, and if so it requires attention. The staircase turret—added I 
should say early in the seventeenth century—is built partly of old 
Roman bricks, The removal of the plaster from the upper stage 
of tower will be a work of interest, as I am inclined to think be- 
neath it may be found the original face and possibly some remains 
of early work; in this event my design might be modified. The 
windows in this stage are Early Perpendicular. The two lower 
stages are built battered inwards as much as 3 or 4 inches in the 
height of each, which of course adds to the strength of the tower, 
but the walls of the top stage are upright. 

The design for the restoration of the parapet and upper stage, 
which I have the honour to submit herewith, shows the removal of 
the present modern parapet and the substitution of a battlemented 
stone parapet, with panel-work below it, in freestone and dressed 
flints, moulded string course, and gargoyles of Decorative style. 
I would propose to take up the leadwork of roof and relay it, 
taking the whole of the water away by a down-pipe on to the roofs 
on the east side. The face of the upper stage to be removed, if 
required, and the quoins repaired where necessary. 


The Government have accepted the tender of a local con- 
tractor for the erection of the convict barracks, the governor’s 
residence, and the warders’ houses, at Dover, in connection with 
the new harbour works. The amount of the tender is 25,000/., and 
the work is to be completed in twelve months. The contractor 
has already commenced to lay out the ground for the work, and it 
is calculated that, in order to carry it out within the time, it will 
require the employment of a staff of at least 300 labourers. 
Additional blocks of buildings will afterwards be erected by the 
convicts themsel-es, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


AN inquiry is to be made into the Architects’ Department 
in the Irish Office of Public Works. We have more than once 
drawn attention to the anomalies of this department, which are 
not surpassed in any of the circumlocution offices. The Com- 
missioners of Public Works have charge of very large building 
works, but from the formation of the Board not one architect 
has been appointed as a member. The architects are, in con- 
sequence, controlled by civil and military engineers. ‘There 
has been a large increase in the architectural work, but the 
staff has not been increased in a corresponding ratio, and the 
members do not receive that recognition of their. services 
which is their due. Architects who have charge of important 
public buildings are ranked as clerks of works, and it requires 
about fifteen years of service to entitle them to an increase of 
salary. All the defects of the department will never be brought 
to light until the inquiry into its constitution is partly under- 
taken by an architect. The work of the present inquiry will, it 
is understood, be conducted in private. 


Mr. Francis Hott, A.R.A., who died on Monday, had, like | 


his father and grandfather, gained repute as an engraver, and 
it might even be said that there was a family likeness in their 
work. They were all at their best in engraving portraits, but 
they all produced large plates of historical subjects. FRANCIS 
Hott, who was born in 1815, assisted his father, and his hand 
was employed on almost life-size copies of portraits in crayons 
by Mr. Grorcr Ricumonp, R.A., which in their peculiar style 
have never been surpassed. Mr. Hout engraved the plate from 
Extmore’s Znvention of the Stocking Loom, which was first used 
as an Art Union plate, and then was presented as a prize to 
the purchasers of books in numbers, and the large Raz/way 
Station, after Mr. Frrru’s companion to the Derby Day. His 
best plate is probably the Paolo and Francesca, after GUSTAVE 
Dork. His portrait engravings are very numerous. Mr. HoLy 
was well adapted to express faces of a soft, gentle kind rather 
than those marked by vigour, and hence he was always suc- 
cessful in his copies of the photographs of the late PRINCE 
Consort. 


Tue arrangements for the distribution of the funds— 
amounting to over 2,700/.—collected for the JoHN HENRy 
CHAMBERLAIN Memorial, have been approved by the sub- 
scribers. Four free scholarships in the Central School of Art 
will be awarded in alternate years, two to male and two to 
female students in the branch schools, preference being given 
to the children of artisans. The class fees will be paid out of 
the investment of the fund. The balance of the income 
derived from the investment will be appropriated to the 
maintenance and development of the Midland Institute, an 
institution which owes much of its success to Mr. CHAm- 


BERLAIN’S fostering care. 


Tue creation of bishoprics which will disturb ancient land- 
marks has aroused the ire of Mr. E. A. Frreman. The custom 
from the earliest ages was, he says, to make the temporal and 
ecclesiastical divisions coincide. In several countries of 
Europe the ancient principle has been again followed by 
adapting the ecclesiastical divisions to the modern temporal 
divisions. With regard to the proposed diocese of Southwell, 
Mr. FREEMAN says :—‘“‘ In all these matters it is often curious 
to see the weight given to mere sentimental antiquarianism, 
while the practical lessons of history are trampled under foot. 
Forty years ago the architectural majesty and ancient associa- 
tions of Southwell Minster could not save it from degradation 
from the rank of a collegiate church. That rank it surely 
ought to have kept ; but it is a grotesque absurdity, when a 
bishop is wanted for Nottinghamshire, to plant his bishop- 
stool in the village—it is hardly more—of Southwell, while the 
great town of Nottingham stands ready as the natural centre. 
The practical minds of the bishops of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, who shifted their sees from Crediton to 
Exeter, from Dorchester to Lincoln, would assuredly have 
been moved to scorn at such a scheme as this. Undoubtedly 
the great church of Nottingham is very far. from being equal 
as a building to that of Southwell ; but Remicius or HuBART 
Lasinca would have settled that difficulty by building a church 
at Nottingham greater than either,” 
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THE appeal to the City for contributions towards the ex- 
penses of the International Health Exhibition has been fairly 
successful. The Corporation have not only subscribed but 
paid over the sum of 5,000/.,, and a further sum of 10,000/. is 
guaranteed. The following Livery Companies have already 
subscribed :—The Grocers’ Company, 1,000/., with a guarantee 
of 2,000/. ; the Clothworkers’, 200/., and a guarantee of 3001, ; 
the Fishmongers’, 200/., and a guarantee of 4oo/. ; the Gold- 
smiths’, 200/. ; the Salters’, 200/., and a guarantee of 200. ; 
the Wheelwrights’, 100/., and a guarantee of 1,200/.; the 
Dyers’, 1052. ; the Joiners’, 1057, and a guarantee of ‘210/. ; 
the Merchant Taylors’, 1052; the Saddlers’, 1052, and a 
guarantee of 210/,; the Skinners’, 1054, and a guarantee of 
1os/,; the Spectacle Makers’, 100/. ; the Coachmakers’, 31/. Ios., 
and 63/. ; the Plumbers’, roo/. ; and the Horners’, 254, ‘here 
are other companies who have yet to subscribe, and the delay 
retards the formation of the general committee of the exhi- 
bition. 


A COLLECTION of drawings and photographs of some of the 


| old buildings in Birmingham was exhibited this week at the 


conversazione of the Birmingham and Midland Institute. It 
was the work of the members of the archeological section, 
and the views were arranged by Messrs. J. A. Cossins, PEARCE, 
and WituiAMs. The collection was commenced in 1866, at 
a time when the Corporation projects for forming new streets 
threatened the destruction of much that was interesting as 
relics, The views are now invaluable. It deserves to be 
mentioned that the Corporation have likewise utilised 
photography in order that a record of the old streets which 
have been displaced may be preserved. 


Tue report of the “Old Mortality” Society, or National 
Association for Preserving the Memorials of the Dead, has 
some points of interest. The use of monuments is not always 
evident ; for the majority of people are, as GRay said, destined 
to be the prey of dumb forgetfulness, and the masons’ craft 
cannot resist oblivion. But some tombs have acquired 
importance, and in these cases they deserve to be kept from 
ruin. Hitherto the committee of the Association have acted 
generally with discretion in selecting cases. No one would 
object to a little outlay on the tomb of one of the Disp1INs or 
on the grave-stone of Mrs. BRACEGIRDLE, the actress. But 
unless the monuments are interesting from their style, there is 
no reason why the public should care much about “Sir JoHN 
Newton, his wife, and twenty children,” or a “ Dr. HAMILTON ¥ 
who died in 1812, or the father of a regicide, or some of the 
custodians of the QuEEN of Scors. The Council are con- 
sidering the question of King Haro.p’s grave at Waltham ; 
but in cases of this kind which are the subject of controversy 
it would be more prudent to be inactive. It is said that 
copies are being made of all the memorial inscriptions in the 
cathedral, churches, and burial-grounds of Norwich, and if 
this undertaking is carried out for all England the result will 
be appalling. 


For some time past apprehension has prevailed respecting 
the future of Mont St. Michel and its buildings, priceless as 
relics of the past that it bears. A causeway, or dyke, was con- 
structed about four years ago to connect the Mount with the 
mainland. In consequence of this barrier, the rapid tidal 
currents which prevail round the island are affecting the cliffs 
of the Mount itself, and so undermining the ramparts and 
buildings of the monastery. 
some archeologists and artists, who demand the abolition of 
the dyke. M. Anronin Proust, ex-Minister of Fine Arts, 
has taken the lead in this demand, and has brought the matter 
before the Chamber of Deputies by an interpellation ad- 
dressed to M. Raynat, the Minister of Public Works. That 
gentleman affirmed in reply that the dyke was in_ no 
way the cause of the ruin with which the buildings 
on Mont St. Michel are threatened, but that on the 
contrary it was a generally recognised improvement. The 
reporter of the Parliamentary Committee, appointed some 
months ago to consider the question and fix upon the best 
measures to be taken for the preservation of the Mount, sided 
with M. Raynat; while M. pe DouviLLe-MAILLEFEU created 
a diversion by expressing the opinion that the responsibility lay 
at the door of the Fine Arts authorities. The debate resulted 
in the adoption of the “order of the day,” thus involving the re- 
jection of M. Proust’s motion for the removal of the causeway. 


Such at least is the contention of * 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR NEW CHURCH, GLASGOW. 


HE design was prepared for a Presbyterian church in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow. It is a notable attempt to 
provide in the best manner an auditorium in which every 
person can see and hear the preacher. ‘That is really the most 
important consideration in a Scotch church where sermons are 
the chief part of the service. A church of similar arrangement 
has been built in Dunfermline from plans by the same archi- 
tects, Messrs. CAMPBELL DoucLtas & SELLARS, and it has 
been found very successful acoustically, and convenient for its 
purposes. An illustration is reproduced in ink-photography of 
a water-colour sketch by Mr. SELLARS. 


THE MERRIDAMS, 


HIS view is from the design of a house in English 
_half-timber style, by Mr. Marx J. LANSDELL, 
A.R.I.B.A., the lower portion being of stone. The corner 
bay window forms a “snuggery” in the drawing-room. ‘The 
square bay projects from a side of the dining-room. The 
room with the double bay window over the entrance forms 
the best bedroom, and over that is placed the smoking and 
billiard-room. The kitchen, offices, stables, &c.; are placed in 
the rear, extending to the right. 


ANNEMOUNT, CO. CORK. 


HIS building is situated on an elevated site, and com- 
mands an extensive view of Cork harbour. Before the 
present course of alterations were commenced there existed 
two distinct houses, which have been remodelled and con- 
verted into one, as shown by the plan which accompanies our 
view. The principal additions comprise front bay windows 
and portico, campanile, conservatory, and servants’ hall. The 
architect is Mr. G. C. Asuutn, A.R.H.A., Dublin, and the 
builder, Mr. McMUuLLEN, Cork. The total cost of the work 
is about 2,500/, 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Northern Architectural Association was 

held in the Old Castle, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on the 8th inst., 

when the president, Mr. Frank W. Rich, delivered his inaugural 
address. Two broad subjects, it was said, presented themselves 
for consideration—one was professional matters, the other related 
.to the public. The art of architecture was popular at present, but 
architects were not so. This unpopularity was to be attributed in 
a great measure to the medium degree of excellence exhibited by 
many of the workmen, and to the want of solidarity between them 
and architects. Let an architect plan ever so cunningly, said Mr. 
Rich, his work may be all swamped in its execution. But from 
what source do we draw our workmen? Will it be believed that 
practically there is scarcely an apprentice in the majority of the 
building trades in Newcastle. From whence, then, do we draw 
our supplies? I am afraid we get the majority of our men from 
the ‘‘jerry” source, or in other words, the speculating builders, 
and a few are drafted from the country. Time was, and not very 
long ago either, when every workman had to serve seven years’ 
apprenticeship, and could produce his indentures to that effect. 
What have we now? A youth in going to business can scarcely 
get into the best shops. I have discussed this question frequently 
with some of the principal contractors in this city, and I get one 
general answer :—“ Apprentices are more bother than they are 
worth.” A more deplorable answer can hardly be imagined. So 
what does the youth do? He gets employment with the jerry 
builder, passes two or three years in this slipshod school, and 
then launches himself on the world as a full-blown journeyman, 
often by the time he is eighteen or nineteen years of age. No 
wonder that with such a training we should get such indifferent 
work, for which architects too often get the blame. If the 
workman is not fitted to do good work no amount of super- 
vision on the part of an architect can alter him. It can 
only be done by a thorough training in youth. While speaking of 
apprentices in the building trades we must not forget our own, or 
pupils as we call them, and we shall find a state of things which 
is not altogether satisfactory, but arising from different causes to 
those of the building trades ; and if this Association can do any- 
thing to better this state of things it would deserve the thanks of 
the whole profession. A youth under present conditions remains 
at school until he is about eighteen years of age, and then comes 
into an architect’s office to try to master in three years a some- 


what lengthy programme. As I said before, seven years used to 
be considered a fair time for an apprentice in the building trades 
to master his trade. Now, we generally consider there are roughly 
seven trades in what we call the building trades, yet the architec- 
tural pupil very frequently endeavours to master in about three 
years, not only the fine art and theoretical portion of his profession, 
but also the principles of the whole of the building trades, which 
will enable him to understand his work. I do not mean to say 
that it would require the pupil seven times seven years to master 
all this fine art, theoretical and practical work (although, goodness 
knows, it takes a long time), but I do mean to say that with 
the facilities available in Newcastle, a youth has not a chance, 
when in office, of becoming proficient as an architectural draughts- 
man in the time allotted to him ; and what I mean to adduce from 
these facts is this, that this Association should endeavour to found 
some source of education (a chair of architecture in the college for 
instance) or class work in connection with some institution, and 
where a youth could largely augment his knowledge either in the 
daytime or of an evening (for in this high-pressure age in which 
we live there is little time for leisure), and which would go 
hand in hand with his day work at the office and render him 
at the end of his term a really useful architectural draughts- 
man, or a member of a responsible profession. I will myself, with 
the permission of this Association, gladly give a money prize to 
bond fide pupils of architects for the best specimen of work either 
in drawing or other. In the details of such a scheme the Associa- 
tion will no doubt wisely decide, and will perhaps be the means 
of producing something better than the exhibition of such dreadful 
so-called architectural pupils’ drawings which were late!y on view 
in this city. Our large cities and towns are developing and 
extending at an enormous rate. The o!d thoroughfares (like the 
old sewers) are inadequate. Buildings are now required that fifty 
years ago were not dreamt of, and there is a difficulty in procuring 
suitable sites for them. It is clear we must augment our thorough- 
fares in what we call improvements to the city, and that all our 
public buildings should adorn and beautify the city. This, it must 
be admitted, is a very broad subject. But is it not a fact that all 
so-called improvements—not only in this city, but in almost all 
others—are not the result of a well-devised and comprehensive 
scheme, but one worked out piecemeal by the Council collectively, 
where nearly every member individually would hesitate before 
attempting such atask? Let us see what is done by a neigh- 
bouring corporation—the River Tyne Commissioners. They have 
charge of what is now a noble river; it was not always so. They 
have improved it. But they do not attempt to do it themselves. 
They placed the matter in the hands of an eminent man years ago, 
and consistently follow a well-devised and comprehensive scheme, 
which has taken, and may yet take, many years to complete. I do 
not mean to say that a city like this could be improved at such a 
rate as the river has been; but I do say this, that if the planning 
of the improvements to a city were placed in the hands of a similar 
eminent man—and it seems to me that, as the question is of such 
architectural importance, that man should be an architect—and he 
was asked to thoroughly consider and show the best way a city 
could be improved to meet existing and future wants, I have no 
doubt the result would be similar to what we see in the river 
improvements, viz., a whole scheme, a comprehensive plan in 
every respect, and not one of “shreds and patches.” It would 
show, most probably, main thoroughfares only ; for, after all, the 
old turnpikes “rule the roost,” and point the direction of new main 
thoroughfares. Subsidiary streets would follow by private enter- 
prise ; open spaces would be indicated, and sites for public build- 
ings, whereby grand effects in “townscape” (if I may use the word) 
might be obtained. 

Mr. Rich next spoke on the causes of the high death-rate in New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and concluded by referring to sanitary associations. 
These associations, he said, would seem, on the first blush, to be 
very desirable institutions, but on more mature consideration they 
do not seem so desirable. Sanitary associations and companies 
may in some instances do more harm than good, unless they are 
officered by men who, by their education and practice, are pecu- 
liarly fitted for the task. Architects are ever too modest. It is 
they who should have started a sanitary association, and the 
association would not then have been trespassing on ground 
already occupied by men who, I maintain, have kept themselves 
as much to the front in the march of science as their fellows. 

Mr. Thomas Oliver, hon. sec., proposed a vote of thanks to 
the President for his able and practical address. He said that he 
believed a system would be shortly introduced by which the 
contents of bins and earth closets would be removed daily. The 
able city engineer had been for some time at work on two plans, 
one of the drainage as it existed, and one as it ought to exist. 
Within the next twelve months, perhaps in six months, a com- 
prehensive scheme would be laid before the Corporation. He 
did not altogether agree with the remarks of the President in 
regard to the sanitary associations ; he was a director of one. ; 

Mr. W. H. Dunn seconded the motion, and spoke adversely of 
sanitary associations. 

Mr. Connel supported the motion. He said that they ought 
not to be jealous of the sanitary associations, but ought rather to 
work hand in hand with them. 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of this Association was held on the 9th inst., Mr. 
David MacGibbon, president, in the chair. Mr. Walter 
Kirkwood read a paper on the timbers suitable for building and 
architectural purposes. The merits and demerits of those woods 
in general use were pointed out, and the necessity for the crafts- 
man thoroughly understanding their nature and properties insisted 
on, in order that the good qualities of each might be ascertained 
and properly applied. The lecturer submitted for the considera- 
tion of architects whether it might not be of advantage to intro- 
duce in their designs some of the woods from India, Ceylon, South 
America, and other parts, the beauty of which was shown by 
specimens exhibited at the meeting. Mr. W. Walker, of Messrs. 
William Bryden & Son, read a short paper on practical bell- 
hanging, which he illustrated by working models and patterns. 
After indicating the usual form of specification prepared to suit 
the various necessities of domestic work, and explaining some of 
the technical terms, he detailed the usual methods of fitting up a 
villa or mansion-house, and enumerated the rules to be observed 
in good work, as well as the difficulties generally encountered. 
Some experiences were next related as to the best methods of 
detecting and preventing thieves and burglars getting access to 
houses, and a short statement was given of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the mechanical, pneumatic and electric systems. 
A short discussion followed the reading of the papers. ; 


THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. 


MEETING of the Senate of Cambridge University was held 
on the 1oth inst., when Dr. Porter, the late Vice-Chancellor, 
delivered a valedictory address. After referring to the new ap- 
pointments, Dr. Porter said :—Against this long list of gains we 
must set the loss which the University has sustained by Professor 
Colvin’s resignation of the office of director of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, in consequence of his acceptance of the office of Keeper 
of the Prints at the British Museum. Under his direction the 
museum has been converted from a place of vague sight-seeing to 
a place of art education ; the most important part of the collection 
of engravings, which now, with the additions of the Kerrich and 
University Library collections, stands easily second in England, 
and even takes a high place in the collections of Europe, has been 
catalogued, arranged, and mounted in the best way for purposes 
both of study and exhibition ; a complete historical and descriptive 
catalogue of the pictures is now almost finished, and will be pub- 
lished in the course of the present year; the museum library has 
been supplied with as many publications, series of facsimiles, and 
other materials for study, as the limited funds permitted ; and, 
lastly, a museum of classical archzeology and art sufficient for the 
needs of students in that department, and equal, I am informed on 
high authority, to any foreign collection of the kind except that of 
Berlin, has been built and almost fully equipped, and in little more 
than a month will be opened for use. Members of the Senate 
who have visited this museum cannot fail to be impressed by its 
remarkable adaptation for its purpose in all details of arrange- 
ments, and will heartily congratulate the architect, Mr. Basil 
Champneys, and Professor Colvin upon achieving a signal success. 
Dr. Porter then alluded to the visit of the Chancellor in last June, 
and expressed on behalf of the University its thanks to Mr. G. F. 
Watts for painting the artistic portrait of the Chancellor, and to 
Professor Jebb for the graceful inscription. 


LYCIAN ART. 


N the second of his course of lectures at University College on 
Lycian Art, Professor Newton began with a brief notice of 

the successive explorations of Lycia which have been carried on 
by various travellers since the year 1800. Early in this century 
the coast-line of Lycia was surveyed and for the first time correctly 
laid down by Sir F. Beaufort, and the late Mr. C. R. Cockerell accom- 
panied him in his cruise, and was the first to discover and publish 
inscriptions in the Lycian language. The French traveller, 
Choiseul-Gouffier, and Dr. Clarke also visited the coast about the 
same time. The exploration of Lycia seems to have proceeded no 
further till 1836, when Texier, sent on a general mission to Asia 
Minor by the French Government, examined several cities. Then 
came the discovery of the monuments of Xanthus by Fellows in 
1838, the tours of Lieutenant Hoskins and Schénborn, the English 
expedition to Xanthus, 1841, 1842, and the discovery of many new 
Lycian cities by Spratt and Forbes, whose excellent work on Lycia 
was published in 1847. A digest of all the information collected 
by travellers in Lycia is to be found in Ritter’s “ Erdkunde,” vol. ix. 
With the exception of a few casts of rock sculptures, the monu- 
ments of art which were acquired by the British Museum in the 
expedition of 1841 are all from Xanthus. The later of these monu- 
ments are arranged in the Lycian Room, the earlier in the Archaic 


Room. The most remarkable of the archaic monuments is that 
usually called the Harpy tomb, which was found in its original 
position near the theatre and a little below the Acropolis. 
monument originally consisted of a rectangular block, weighing 
about eighty tons, and resting on a level base of rock. Above 
this was the frieze in relief now in the British Museum, the whole 
being surmounted by a capstone cut in steps. Inside the frieze 
was a small chamber, partly hollowed out of the rock, and partly 
enclosed by the four slabs of the frieze. On the western slab a 
small oblong aperture has been left, which is just large enough to 
admit a man’s body. This monument corresponds remarkably in 
form with the tomb of Cyrus, which Strabo describes as a tower 
of no great size, solid below, but with a roofed chamber above, 
into which there was a very narrow entrance. On the inside of 
this chamber Sir C. Fellows found remains of Christian paintings 
and monograms, which led him to conjecture that it may at some 
time have been the habitation of some medizeval saint, and he 
supposes that the legend of Simon Stylites has reference to some 
such dwelling inatomb. The subjects of the reliefs sculptured 
round the Harpy tomb have engaged the attention of several 
distinguished archzologists ever since their first discovery, but no 
explanation commanding general assent has yet been offered. It 
is evident that the four scenes have a funereal import. This is 
shown by the four groups of harpies carrying off diminutive 
figures, which are probably the images of departed souls, and also 
by the symbol of the cow and calf over the door on the west face, 
and by offerings, such as the egg, the pomegranate fruit and flower, 
and the helmet which a warrior on the north side is offering to a 
seated male deity. The two female deities, who sit opposite each 
other, may be Demeter and Persephone, and the three figures 
moving to the right between them may be either the Hore, the 
Graces, or some other mythical triad. The three seated male 
figures on the other side have never been identified. The date of 
the Harpy tomb is thought to range between B.C, 520 and B.C. 500, 
though it is possibly earlier than the taking of Xanthus by Cyrus, 
B.C. 540. The lecturer threw out a conjecture that this tomb 
may possibly be the Sarpedoneion mentioned by Appian in his 
account of the siege of Xanthus by Brutus. In that case the 
warrior offering his helmet on the north side might be Sarpedon 
himself. The lecturer concluded with a notice of some other 
archaic Lycian sculptures in the British Museum, 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


MEETING of this society was held on Monday, Dr. Arthur 
Mitchell, vice-president, in the chair. The first paper, which 

was read by Dr. Arthur Mitchell, in the absence of the author, was 
a notice of the Kilmichael-Glassary Bell Shrine, by Dr. Daniel 
Wilson, Principal of University College, Toronto. Among the 
valuable ecclesiastical relics which enrich the National Collection 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland this beautiful bell-case or 
shrine claimed special attention, not only as a choice specimen 
of medieval art, but as an illustration of the peculiarly Celtic 
practice of enshrining bells which were relics of their saints. It 
was accidentally discovered in 1814 in removing a heap of stones 
on the farm of Torrebhlaurn, in the parish of Kilmichael-Glassary, 
Argyllshire. The discovery of this interesting relic within an 
important Celtic area naturally suggested its being assignable to a 
Celtic origin and Celtic workmanship, and Dr. Joseph Anderson 
had suggested the possibility of its being identified as the bell of 
St. Molnay of Lismore, whose crozier is still preserved at Inverary 
Castle. The legend of the making of St. Molnay’s Bell is told in 
the Aberdeen Breviary, but the bell-case or shrine in which this bell 
found at Kilmichael is enclosed is plainly of much later date than 
the bell itself. It is ornamented with interlacements and other 
designs characteristic of Celtic art, and of a transitional character, 
probably about the twelfth century, but its curious admixture of 
square and lozenge patterns, with flowing arabesques and inter- 
laced ribbon patterns, add to the difficulty of assigning a specific 
date or school of art to this beautiful relic. The representation of 
the Crucifixion on the front of the shrine also presents peculiar 
features. After comparing it with the Crucifixion as represented 
on the Guthrie Bell Shrine, and on the Argyllshire crosses, Dr. 
Wilson proceeded to call attention to a curious feature in 
its ornamentation, which differs essentially from all others, 
and which is detached from all the others by its position 
above the Divine Hand placed over the head of the crucified 
figure. It bears a curious resemblance to an Arabic inscription, 
and on copies of it being sent to several Oriental scholars it was 
variously deciphered as one or other ofthe Mohammedan formulas 
of devotion. Other attempts at explaining the enigma suggested 
that it must be a representation of the cloven tongues or the Holy 
Spirit represented as a flame of fire ; but for various reasons, 
which he discussed in detail, Dr. Wilson was led to reject all these 
suggestions, and to regard the mysterious device as simply a con- 
ventional method of representing the cloud from which the Divine 
Hand issues, as exemplified in many medizval examples. His 
object in bringing the matter before the society was to recall atten- 
tion to this beautiful old Scottish relic, with the view of determining 
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more precisely its date and the school of art to which it should be 
assigned. Sir Molyneux Nepean, who occupied the chair while 
Dr. Mitchell read the paper, expressed his concurrence with Dr. 
Wilson in the belief that the seeming inscription was not Arabic 
or any Eastern character, and pointed out that the little bell which 
the shrine enclosed was made exactly in the same way as he had 
seen sheep bells made in Brittany. On the motion of Professor 
Duns a cordial vote of thanks was given to Dr. Wilson for his 
paper on this interesting relic. The second paper was a notice by 
Sheriff Thoms of the bells of St. Giles and of the chapel of Holy- 
rood, illustrated by rubbings from their inscriptions. After 
describing the bells in the tower of St. Giles, and illustrating their 
history from extracts from the Burgh Records, furnished by the 
town clerk, Sheriff Thoms referred to the transfer of the bells from 
the Royal chapel at Holyrood to the chapel in the Cowgate, and 
concluded by expressing the hope that this notice might be the 
means of eliciting more definite information regarding them. In 
the third paper the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., gave an 
account of a considerable number of cup-marked stones which he 
had observed in the neighbourhood of Aberfeldy. In the last paper, 
Dr. Michael W. Taylor, of Hutton Hall, Penrith, described a pair 
of stone moulds for casting bronze spear-heads of very large size, 
which had been recently found in Cumberland. The moulds, with 
castings made from them, were exhibited, and Dr. Taylor presented 
facsimiles of the two halves of the mould to the museum. A 
statuette in terra-cotta from Tanagra was exhibited by Mr. J. R. 
Sibbald. 


LOW CEILINGS. 


“MEDICAL ANNUAL” has been published by Mr. 

Kimpton, which seems to be well adapted for the use of 
general practitioners. It includes some useful sanitary memoranda, 
one of which relates to low ceilings, a subject which has been lately 
treated by Mr. Honeyman. The writer in the “ Annual” says :— 
The normal circuit of aerial movement in an inhabited room is 
this: The breath leaves the lungs at the temperature of 98° Fahr., 
and notwithstanding the high specific gravity of the carbonic acid 
which it carries with it, ascends towards the ceiling. The products 
generated by the combustion of light take the same direction, but 
more rapidly, by virtue of their much higher initial temperature. 
When these currents reach the ceiling they are deflected by it 
horizontally as they are continually displaced by successive 
supplies, and, rapidly cooling as they reach the walls, they there 
descend, to be again for the most part breathed and burned, but 
partially to escape by the chimney. Thus, without efficient venti- 
lation, the air becomes more and more deteriorated. When the 
external air is much colder than the internal, these descending 
wall-currents passing down the inner faces of closed windows, 
become chilled, and fall in a cataract which is capable of produc- 
ing all the effects of an open draught. From the foregoing it will 
be seen that little if any advantage accrues from the practice of 
making rooms lofty. The vitiated air does not remain in the 
upper regions, but in all cases certainly and speedily comes round 
to the floor. It is better (content for content) to have breadth 
than height ; and, indeed, the moderate lowness of ceiling assists 
good ventilation, because the gases have the less time to part 
with their heat before they escape from the room. 


VALUATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


N appeal from the Governors of the Royal Grammar School 
at Shrewsbury, against the assessment, has been heard at 
the Borough Quarter Sessions. In July 1882, the rate appealed 
against was made on a gross estimated rateable value of the 
Grammar School at 780/., and the head-master’s house at 
6567. The Governing Body went to the Assessment Committee 
and objected to the assessment, and on October 6 last—after five 
meetings—the committee reduced the valuation. They lumped 
the school and head-master’s house together, and put down the 
gross value at 1,300/., and the rateable value at 1,137/, tos. The 
contention of the appellants was that the valuation was still too 
high. The following evidence was given, as reported in the 
Shrewsbury Chronicle :— 

_ Mr. Richard Fowler said: I am a surveyor, practising in 
Birmingham, and have had more than forty years’ experience in 
rating questions. I have valued parishes for the purposes of 
rating, and I have been for a good many years chairman of 
the Assessment Committee of Aston Union, which has a popu- 
lation of 160,000 or 170,000. I have made a valuation of Shrews- 
bury School and the head-master’s house, with the view of 
arriving at the rent a tenant would give for them, supposing 
they were let. I have taken first the school building itself, 
and this I put at 370/. gross estimated rental. I put the head- 
master’s house at 350/. The next item was the gas-engine, the 
engine-house, and the well. It isa deep well, to supply the school 
and masters’ houses, and this I put at 707. Then on the land is a 
shed, which the boys use for shelter when it is wet, and there is a 
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little shop adjoining, where they sell cakes, lollypops, and oranges. 
This I put at 102, There is 18 acres of grass land, which I put at 
52. per acre, and the total gross rental is 890/. I have valued the 
premises on the same principle as I usually do. I have takena 
general view of the extent and the character of the building, and 
the purpose for which it was to be applied, and then I have taken 
the buildings separately and ascertained the superficial area of 
each building, and have placed upon it such a price for the area as 
leads me to think would be a fair estimate of property of that 
description. Then I reconsider the result as a whole, and see if it 
commends itself to my judgment as a fair result. If it does I 
adopt it, and if not I modify it somewhat.—Cross-examined : I 
have only one principle that I go upon in making a valuation. I 
made no calculation as to the sweetshop and shed—it was not 
worth while. You cannot value a well and such things in exactly 
the same way as you would a house and school. Perhaps the 
structural value of these two buildings would be about 9,000/. each. 
—Re-examined : There is a difference between structural value 
and structural cost. The “value” is what it would sell at, and 
not what the building cost. The cost of construction has nothing 
to do with assessment. There has been a great deal of money 
spent that will never come back in the way of rent. There has 
been money spent there for ornament and so on that cannot be 
included in the rent. It has been built as an ornament to the 
town and a credit to the Governing Body.—To the Recorder: I 
know of no other way of valuing property such as this. I have 
never let such a school and buildings as these. If a proposed 
tenant wanted the school and house, and the rent fixed was too 
high, he would no doubt build for himself ; but if he did do so, he 
would not expend more money than what was needed for his 
purposes ; but in this case more money had been so spent, and he 
thought very wisely, to make the school as attractive as possible. 
A building which would have answered all the commercial pur- 
poses might have been erected for a very much less sum than the 
present buildings cost. When there was no tangible principle to 
go upon, I take the structural cost, and this is done in the case of 
the well. I believe the principle of taking the squares of the 
property is a correct one. It is the one adopted by most valuers. 
Some take the yard cube, and some the yard superficial, but it is 
the same thing in the end. 

Mr. Henry Burd: I am a land agent and surveyor in this 
borough, and have been in practice upwards of thirty years. I 
have had considerable experience in valuing for rating, and also 
for letting purposes. I have inspected the new school-house and 
head-master’s house on Kingsland. I valued quite independently 
of Mr. Fowler. -My total is 937/. ros., and in arriving at that (the 
gross annual value) I have endeavoured to put myself in the 
position of being called in by the landlord to give what is a fair 
and full value of the property. First of all, I have taken the 
head-master’s house, and have calculated the structural value of 
all essentials at 10,000/7., which I have capitalised at four per cent. 
That gave a gross annual value of 4oo/. Then I came to the 
school buildings. I have applied the same principle, and 
the gross sum is 9,000/, and the gross value 360/. I have 
applied the same principle to the shop and building, which gives 
11Z. tos. The land I put at go/. Then I took the gas-engine 
at 60/.a year, but inasmuch as it supplies the water for the other two 
houses, I have taken credit for 30/, which leaves 30/. gross on 
that. Then there are special hot water supplies, which have cost 
about goo/., and upon this I have charged 5 per cent., which ought 
to make 9372. 1os. I have taken the cost of construction of what 
was really essential. In getting at the capital cost I cubed up the 
building, and so made my calculation as to the gross annual value. 
I believe that the 10,000/. and the 9,o00/. contain in them every- 
thing that is necessary for a school and schoolmaster’s house. The 
amount I estimated is the most the landlord could get.—Cross- 
examined : I do not deduct anything from the gross to get at the 
net value. There is a general scale for that. I cannot give the 
actual cost of the buildings. I daresay it is 30 per cent. more 
than my structural value. I do not think’a man could get more 
than 4 per cent. upon the 10,000/, which would purchase all the 
essentials. Looking at it from a landlord’s point of view, you 
cannot get more than 4 per cent. on the 10,0007, The master’s 
house is expensively built, from the way in which the elevation is 
broken up. Pitch pine is used ; the front is all pressed brick, and 
pointed, and all the half brickwork is built in cement. The work 
is most expensively done throughout. I believe the head-master’s 
house cost about 13,000/. ; but to supply all the essentials 10,000/. 
would, I say, be sufficient. The 13,000/. was more than was suffi- 
cient. I have put with the house 1} acres of ground. I have 
included for the land in the 10,0002. or, rather, in the annual value 
which I have fixed. The 10,000/. for essentials does not include 
the land. The landlord may want extra rent for the land, but he 
would not get it. I cannot tell the exact cost of the school itself. 
I do not know that 13,1472. was spent on that building after the 
purchase. I have gone on the same principle in regard to the 
school as the head-master’s house. 

Mr. Richard Clarke, Birmingham, said: I am borough valuer 
for Birmingham, and also surveyor for several unions, and have 
during my experience valued several parishes fur rating. I put 
the gross on the head-master’s house at 3417, and the school 
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buildings at 364/., the engine-house and well at 55/., and the engine 
at 5/7, the pavilion and shop at 152, and the land at 1oo/, a year. 
The total ‘is 880/.—the gross estimated annual value.—Cross- 
examined: I-have taken the master’s house at 8,5257 It could 
have been built for this to give the accommodation it does. The 
witness here explained how he made his calculation by means. of 
“‘squares.” The building was put up, he should think, more to 
please the architect than for the use of the boys, at least it could 
have been erected for less cost, and yet so as to afford all the 
accommodation. I have dealt with the school on the same prin- 
ciple.—Cross-examined : I have taken 4 per cent. on the master’s 
house and schools, and 5 on the engine-house and well. I have 
taken that on the cost, or what I say should be the cost.—To Mr. 
Hill: I have had some experience in rating schools in Bir- 
mingham and other places, and I have adopted the same principle 
before. 

Mr. Henry Hurle Treasure said: I am an architect, surveyor, 
and building contractor at Shrewsbury. I built the head-master’s 
house, and carried out the alterations at the school itself, I have 
read the evidence given by Mr. Henry Burd, as to what the work 
might have been done for to meet all essential requirements and 
in the ordinary style of building, and I agree with him. I mean if 
the buildings had been erected in a plain and ordinary style, which 
they are not. The lead is not absolutely necessary on the roof; 
and a lead roof, besides the extra cost of the lead, requires stronger 
timbers.—To Mr. Young: The head-master’s house cost 14,4362., 
and the school 10,700/. I believe those were the figures, but 
I-have not got them by me. Including drainage, &c.; the total 
cost of the two was 26,3697. I do not think it was any saving to 
utilise the old buildings. The walls were exceptionally strong, 
and then you have done with the usefulness of the old buildings. 
If there had been no buildings there at all I believe we could have 
erected the school quite as cheaply as it was done.—To Mr. Hill: 
The school floor is of pitch-pine, and red deal would have been 
sufficient, but would not last so long. Red deal is used in all the 
Board schools of the town. 

The further hearing of the case was adjourned to February 1. 


A CLERK OF WORKS’ AWARD. 


CURIOUS. case. has just been heard by Mr. C. G 

Merewether, Q.C., which has lasted for fourteen days. 
The action was brought in the High Court of Justice by the 
plaintiffs, Messrs. Towle, Goulding & Marshall, who carry on 
business at the Sheepcote Hurdle and Iron Works, Birmingham, 
against the defendant, who resides at Colney Park, Herts, to 
recover the price of 34 miles of unclimbable hurdles and an iron- 
framed building, for breach of two contracts, to have two awards of 
the clerk of works set aside, and for relief on both contracts. 
The defendant counterclaimed for 1,000/.° damages for breaches of 
contract and damage to crops. 
_.-In December 1882, the plaintiffs. were waited upon by Mr. 
William Gunn, who represented himself to be a civil engineer 
acting for the defendant, and they signed a contract.prepared by 
him to make three miles of unclimbable hurdles of “ best Stafford- 
shire iron,” with gates and tree-guards, and to fix them at Colney 
Park within a specified time under the superintendence of Gunn, 
as Clerk of works ; the price to be 9/ tos. per ton. They also 
signed another contract to make and erect an iron shed 162 feet 
long for 630/.,, the defendant to provide the brick and stone work 
foundations according to the drawings and specifications. Both 
contracts contained a clause “that in case of any difficulty or dis- 
pute, the award and decision of the clerk of works should be final.” 
‘When about 2} miles of the fencing had been fixed, Gunn gave 
orders for an additional half mile beyond the contract, to be made 
and fixed at the contract rate. The plaintiffs completed the 
fencing, and the clerk of works then refused to certify the comple- 
‘tion, but gave an award without a previous hearing of the parties, 
whereby it was attempted to deprive the plaintiffs of the benefit of 
their contract. The iron shed was not completed in consequence 
of the defendant neglecting to have the necessary brick and stone 
foundations prepared, and although the plaintiffs had ready on the 
site the materials and apparatus for the shed, and made applica- 
tions for thé defendant and clerk of works to get the foundation 
ready, the clerk of works, without previously hearing the parties, 
amade an award putting an end to the contract and throwing the 
shed material on the plaintiffs’ hands. The plaintiffs refused to 
acknowledge the award, and commenced legal’ proceedings. 
When both the awards had been made the plaintiffs discovered 
that the clerk of works was a weekly servant of the defendant, 
receiving weekly wages ; was formerly a. carpenter at Belfast, and 
knew comparatively nothing about the work which he was supposed 
to superintend. The defence set up was that the works had not 
been performed within the specified time; that the fencing was 
loosely fixed and insufficiently painted, and that the whole would 
have to be taken up and refixed. Claim was also made in respect 
of damage alleged to have been done to the hedges and Crops ; 
and as to both contracts it was contended that the plaintiffs were 
barred by the awards of the clerk of the works. It was proved, 
however, that the fencing was made and painted according to 
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sample ; and fixed, as well as the newly-made ground and hedge- 
roots would permit, in the line pointed out by the clerk of works. 
A large number of witnesses were called on both sides, amongst 
them being several noted iron manufacturers from Staffordshire, 
to prove the meaning of the term “best Staffordshire” iron, and 
the quality of the work done; and Mr. W. Phipson, surveyor, 
gave evidence touching the technical and working details of both 
contracts, and with respect to the drawings and. specifications. 
The arbitrator gave his award on Monday tor the plaintiffs for 
Jeet with costs, and against the defendant on the counter- 
claim. 


DEFECTIVE PLUMBING. 


A CASE was heard on Monday in Glasgow, before Sheriff 
«4 Murray, which arose from a defective drain. . The pursuer, 
Mr. Wm. Robertson, sued Mr. John Neilson, builder, for 127, The 
defender was, in September 1877, employed to alter the drains in 
pursuers house. The summons stated that “the work was done in 
a defective, insufficient, and untradesmanlike manner, in conse- 
quence of which obnoxious gases were emitted to the danger of 
life and health.” Pursuer estimated that he had suffered loss to 
the extent of 307. including outlays of 177. 8s. incurred in remedy- 
ing these defects, It was not till May 1883, the work being below 
ground, that the defects were discovered. The damage was re- 
stricted to 127, Mr. Robertson having spoken to the contract and 
to being annoyed with smells for some time in the house, Mr. 
Gilbert Thomson, engineer for the Glasgow Sanitary Protection 
Society, was examined as a witness. He stated that in May 1883 
he was asked to make an examination of the drains in Mr. Robert- 
son’s house, and his opinion was that the pipes had not been 
properly cemented. Mr. Miller, C.E., said he examined the drains 
in Mr. Robertson’s house. He found that they had been badly 
laid and badly jointed. For the defence, a witness stated that he 
assisted to lay the pipes, and that the work had been done in a 
tradesmanlike manner. He had, had twenty years’ experience in 
laying drains. The drains were properly cemented and fixed up. 
Mr. Neilson, the defender, said he got special instructions to carry 
the pipes through the house. He did not allow any broken pipes 
to be used, and the work was executed in a substantial manner. 
The details connected with the jointing were all properly attended 
to. From 1877 till 1883 he had heard no complaint, and the pipes 
had been taken out without his having seen them, His Lordship 
said that the considerable lapse of time was a presumption in 
favour of the defender, because he could not at that distance of 
time bring such evidence as he might have been able to do had 
the work been recently executed. Another presumption in his 
favour was his being absent when the pipes were inspected, and it 
would have been advisable if he had received notice to be present 
at the opening of the drain. Keeping these facts in view, the 
Sheriff said he had strong hesitation in giving judgment against 
defender. Other circumstances, however, which came to light in 
the course of the evidence proved that there were original defects ~ 
in the laying of the pipes ; and as the present action was simply 
for compensation for putting right what was originally defective, 
he found the pursuer entitled to the sum claimed, viz. 127. ~ } 


CELTIC AND ROMAN BRITAIN. 


maNan interesting lecture on this subject was delivered last week 
before a crowded theatre at the London Institution by Mr. 
Alfred Tylor, F.G.S. It was illustrated by numerous drawings of 
remarkable antiquities. Some of them bore Eastern symbols, 
others were purely Roman in character, others again of British 
origin. Besides a number from Lydney, they mostly belonged to 
the Roman remains beneath Warwick Square, explored by the 
lecturer himself, or to the magnificent Roman villa with its ap- 
pendages which have been so thoroughly excavated during the last 
years near Brading by the Messrs. Price. It was pointed out that 
these Roman remains illustrate the little-known rites of the Persian 
sungod Mithra, whose mysteries were introduced into Italy about 
the beginning of the Christian era. In like manner the sacred 
symbolic cross called the Svastika appeared on a Roman tesselated 
pavement, and was compared with the same Vedic emblem found 
by Dr. Schliemann so often recurring in all the pre-historic strata 
representing so many successive cities which in their turn stood on 
the site of Troy. The paddles of the British coracle, or small boat 
made of skin stretched on wickerwork, were seen, in shape like a 
pickaxe, on a bronze of the Roman period found at Lydney. The 
type corresponded with one met with in Persia. The coracles 
themselves, the lecturer observed, were new to the early Greek 
navigators in British waters, such as Pytheas, of Marseilles, 
and. excited their admiration; for the ancient Britons went 


as far as the Scilly Islands in boats which could be carried 


on a man’s shoulders. At Lydney, moreover, there were dedicatory 
inscriptions in honour of a British god styled by the Roman colo- 
nists Deus Nodens—the god of the deep ; and probably the temple 
at Brading, in the Isle of Wight, may have been consecrated to 
his worship. On one of the antiques exhibited was a man clad in 
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bracc@, or breeches, forming the same sort of contrast, as com- 
pared with the ges ¢ogata—the Romans as wearers of the Zoga— 
that a Highlander does to a Lowlander, or a British grenadier to 
an Indian sepoy. Mr. Tylor had prepared with great care a map 
of all the Roman roads which are still in use as great trade high- 
ways at the present time, and he pointed out how large a number 
of them converged at Winchester (Venta Belgarum), which was 
evidently used as a central ev¢repét for conveying the metallurgical 
products of Britain to the Continent. So many British sepulchral 
mounds were to be found on some of these routes that they 
must have been chariot or horse routes centuries before the 
Roman occupation of our island. Then from Winchester 
the tin, iron, and lead from Cornwall and Wales could be 
carried to Beaulieu; thence eight miles to Stans-ore Point—a 
name etymologically connected with the word stannum, tin—to 
the shores of the Solent. This point was but a couple of miles 
from Gurnards Bay, in the Isle of Wight, whence there was an 
easy road to Brading, a very safe port. Passing to another 
triumph of early Celtic culture, the lecturer remarked that one 
great division of the race, the Irish, invented the Ogham script, 
a most original and ingenious system of writing. It used short 
straight strokes, counting from one to five, the number of the 
fingers on one hand, intersecting perpendicularly a long _hori- 
zontal line. There were thus equivalents for five letters of an 
alphabet. Other lines, still perpendicular but above the horizontal, 
gave the notation for five more, or, with the simple change of 
writing the short uprights below, there were ten more. To com- 
plete the Celtic score, the short right lines were again written 
across the horizontal, but this time slanting. ‘Thus was formed 
an alphabet of twenty letters, the respective powers of which have 
been verified by means of bilingual inscriptions. This achieve- 
ment of the Celtic race corresponded with the high metallurgical 
and artistic skill shown in their extremely ancient jewellery. 
Ogham inscriptions were found nowhere outside the British Isles. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE following students have been admitted to the Architec- 
tural School :— 

Upper School.—A. Howse, A. Kent, E. S. Norton. 

Lower School—tL. Ambler, C. S. Appleton, W. H. Bidlake, 
F, Brown, E. A. Coxhead, H. W. Crickmay, A. Dovaston, W. J. 
W. Ferguson, P. Figgis, H. R. Goodrham, F. C. Hart, J. Lord, F. 
S. Ogilvie, E. W. Pickford, T: B. Rutherford, H. D. Walton, 
R. W. Williams. 

Probationers.—C. J. L, Hall, A. B. Mitchell, J. E. Newberry, 
E. H. Sedding, E. H. Selby, J. A. Van Straaten, F. W. Troup. 


Hampton Court. 
S1R,—My attention has just been drawn to a picturesque “ bit’ 
of Hampton Court Palace, shown in your paper for December 29. 
The picture is beautiful, but, unfortunately, the chimney is modern. 
A native of the old palace, I can safely say that there is not one 
single o/d chimney-shaft left of Wolsey’s time, all having been 


“restored” (?) within the last forty years. It is satisfactory to be 
able to say the work in most cases has been well done. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
: HENRY E. JOHNSON. 
Fairfield South, Kingston-on-Thames : 
January 15, 1884. 


Construction of Silos. 


S1R,—The kind of silo that was proposed to be constructed in 
last week’s Architect would answer well if sufficient precautions 
were taken. But if, as seems probable from his note, “B” is an 
amateur, I advise him to call in a builder to carry out that part at 
least of the work in which Portland cement is used. The period 
of two months allowed for the setting appears to be unnecessarily 
long, unless there are local conditions which. have not been 
described. As “B” evidently has some misgivings about the 
damp of the place, I should recommend him to use asphalte over 
the concrete as a lining, if expense is not a consideration. But 
this material is more difficult to deal with than concrete, and expe- 
rience in its use is requisite. In ordinary situations a pit with a 
cement floor and sides of hard brick set in cement, and, if neces- 
Sary, coated with cement, is quite safe. I may also say that “B” 
will do well to be careful with that part of his silo where the brick 
joins the concrete, so as to seal the junction against water, and the 
better plan would be to bring the brick walls down to below the 
floor level. Yours obediently, 

A BUILDER, 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


" Dewsbury.—The parish church at Dewsbury is to be restored 
and enlarged under the direction of Mr. A. E. Street, M.A., and 
Mr. A. H. Kirk, of Dewsbury. The building fund now amounts to 
5,000/., and it is proposed to begin the work. The portions of the 
existing structure to be retained are the nave, with the arcading 
north and south, and the lower portion of the tower. The new 
works will include double transepts north and south, chancel, with 
an aisle on the north side, and an organ chamber on the south (a 
feature which the church has not hitherto possessed), a clergy 
vestry and a choir vestry, two entrances on the north side and one 
on the south. The extension eastwards is the most important 
part of the project. The new chancel will be 45 feet by 23 feet, in 
contrast to 26 feet by 17 feet, the dimensions of the old one. The 
area of the church will thus be double what it is at present, and the 
accommodation increased to 1,087: The galleries will be removed, 
and oak stalls substituted for the old-fashioned pews. The stage 
to be added to the tower, which will contain a bell-chamber, will 
raise the structure to a height of about 90 feet. The entrance 
through the tower will be improved, and the ugly windows on the 
north and south sides of the nave taken out, and replaced by 
tracery windows of a character in keeping with the other new 
portions. The roof will be replaced by a new one, and covered 
with lead. It is intended that the works shall be carried out in 
sections, so that certain portions of the building may still be used 
for holding services. 


Hanley.—The Presbyterians of Hanley are about to pull down 
their present place of worship, and replace it by a more modern 
edifice, in consequence of a fire having partly destroyed the 
interior of the building some short time back. For that object archi- 
tects have been invited to send in designs for the new building, 
and the committee have selected the design sent in by Mr. G. W. 
Bradford, of Miles Bank Chambers, Hanley, and appointed him 
their architect for the new building. The new church will be of a 
plain Gothic character, and will consist of nave, with aisles at 
each side; tower at the west end, two transepts, minister’s and 
deacons’ vestry, and gallery at one end, accommodation being 
provided for 500 persons. 


Mautby, Norfolk.—The parish church of Mautby, near Great 
Yarmouth, was on the toth inst. reopened, after restoration under 
the superintendence of Mr. A. S. Hewitt, A.R.I.B.A., 10 Regent 
Street, Yarmouth. When the south aisle was destroyed the 
arcade was blocked up ; this has now been opened out and a new 
wall built outside the arcade and new windows put in. The roof 
has been re-thatched and boarded inside, open benches provided 
instead of the square pews, and the fabric generally restored. 
The remains of some old stained glass have been carefully pre- 
served. All the works have been satisfactorily carried out by Mr. 
G. E. Hawes, of Norwich. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Glasgow.—Two additional Board schools have been opened§by 
Mr. Mundella. The Shields Road school was designed by Mr, 
J. L. Cowan, and provides accommodation for 850 children, the 
area being Io square feet for the older scholars and $ square feet 
for infants. Thecost of the building was 9,387/ I1s., or 10/7, 15s. 8d. 
per scholar. Including site and legal expenses, the cost per 
scholar was 16/. 19s. 7a. The St. George’s Road school was 
designed by Mr. T. L. Watson, and provides for 1,048 scholars, 
Io square feet being allowed for the older scholars, and 8 square 
feet for infants. The building cost 10,827/. 8s. 6¢., or 10/. 6s. 7a. 
per scholar. Including site, the cost was 162. 13s. 7a. per scholar. 
The St. George’s Road is the thirty-third school erected by the 
Glasgow School Board. 


Northampton.—The eighty-one designs sent in for the new 
Board schools in Military Road having been submitted to Pro- 
fessor T. Roger Smith, two bearing the signatures “N” and 
‘‘Plan” have been selected. Both were submitted by Messrs. W. 
Talbot Brown and Charles Dorman, joint architects, of Welling- 
borough and Northampton. Of the whole number of designs, 
twenty-one, bearing the following mottoes, obtained five-sixths of 
the full number of marks :—“ Whiston,” “ Perseverantia,” “ N,” 
“Christmas,” “ Croquis,” “Lux” (a), “Plan,” “ Straightforward,” 
“Labour omnia vincit,” “ Nothing like leather,” “52,” ‘“Expe- 
rentia,” “ Simplex,” “ Practical Utility,’ “ Knowledge is power,” 
“ Measure for measure,” “Light, air, and economy,” “ Advance- 
ment,” “Ipsissima,” “Late,” and “Study.” The final selection 
was between “ Light, air, and economy,” “ Straightforward,” “ Lux” 
(a), ‘‘ Measure for measure,” “ Plan,” and “ N,” the two latter being 
ultimately chosen, of which “ N” has been decided upon by the 
members of the Board. In the design marked “ N ” the main front 
faces the street, with the boys’ entrance at the north-west corner, 
and the doors for girls and infants at the opposite end. In the 
boys’ department four class-rooms are provided, and a room suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate two classes, a sliding glass partition 
being arranged in the centre for the purpose of dividing the classes. 
The divisions between the large room and the class-rooms are 
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proposed to be partly glazed, by which means the head-master 
would be enabled to overlook the whole of the class-rooms when 
at his desk. The girls’ department is provided with three class- 
rooms only, but in other respects the arrangements are exactly the 
same as in the boys’ division. In the infants’ department four 
class-rooms, a babies’ room, and a large apartment are provided, 
all arranged so as to be under the supervision of the head-mistress. 
Every room has windows on two sides, and some on three, while 
ventilation is secured by means of upright shafts, sashes made to 
open, openings in the centre of the ceilings, and Boyle’s ventilators 
placed in the turrets. Steam is suggested for heating purposes. 
The walls are proposed to be of local bricks, with Bath stone 
dressings to doors and windows. The roofs to be covered with 
green slates and red ridge tiles, the whole of the rooms to have 
boarded dados, the floors to be covered with wood blocks, and 
the playgrounds to be asphalted. The estimated cost is 8,700/. 
The estimated cost of carrying out the other four designs which 
met with the approbation of Professor Smith was as follows :—. 
“Straightforward,” 8/. per child; “Light, air, and economy,” 9,185/.; 
“Measure for measure,” 8,0257.; “ Lux,” 8,800/. 


LEGAL. 


Court of Queen’s Bench. 
(Before Mr. WM. BOTTERILL, Arbitrator.) 
OATES v. SCALES. 
ARBITRATION CASE. 

This was an action on the part of a sub-contractor, Mr. James 
Oates, a builder at Scarborough (involving the measurement of 
upwards of 5,000/. worth of work), for 2,000/, the balance of his 
contract in executing the excavators’, bricklayers’, masons’, and 
plasterers’ work in the erection of new premises, Scarborough, for 
Messrs. William Rowntree & Sons, brought against Mr. George 
Scales, the contractor of the said building. The building had been 
altered at various times during the erection, and the defendant had 
employed Mr. Wm. Thornicroft, surveyor, of London, to measure 
up and value the plaintiffs work, and according to.such valuation 
the defendant had already paid plaintiff 27. 8s. 2d. more than was 
due to him. By order of the Court the plaintiff was required to 
furnish particulars of his claim. He then employed Mr. William 
Hoffman Wood, of Leeds, surveyor, to measure up his work, 
which was measured and valued and a balance certified him to be 
due to the plaintiff of 8597. 125. 9d. and 1077. 18s. 10d. cost of 
measuring, on which total sum of 967/. 11s. 7d. the plaintiff then 
sued. Several witnesses were called to prove the different meaning 
of technical terms in Scarborough and Yorkshire to the same 
terms as understood in London. In his evidence the plaintiff 
admitted that a sum of 1132. 5s. for commission for quantities, 
included in the sum of 859/. 125. 9d., had not been paid by him to 
the defendant or the architect, and this sum was deducted from 
the plaintiffs claim, which left a balance of 746/. 8s. 9¢. claimed 
by plaintiff. During the evidence, which occupied two or three 
weeks, the arbitrator, Mr. Botterill, remeasured the whole of the 
premises with Mr. Thornicroft and Mr. Hoffman Wood, and he 
gave his award on Monday for the plaintiff for 699/. 17s. 2¢., with 
all costs. 

Another claim by the same plaintiff against Messrs. Rowntree 
& Sons, the owners of the premises, for 93/. 11s. 2d., for days’ 
work, was awarded to the plaintiff with costs. 


GENERAL. 


The Seventh Annual Exhibition of the Manchester Graphic 
Club has been opened. Nearly 200 pictures have been contributed 
by about twenty artists. 


Mr. Ford Madox Brown’s picture—Work—has recently 
passed into the hands of Mr, Benjamin Armitage, of Sorrel Bank, 
Manchester. 


Mr. Woolner, R.A., is engaged on a model of a statue of the 
late Sir Arthur Kennedy. 


Mr. Burne Jones is to design the window for St. Philip’s 
Church, Birmingham, which is to be placed in the new chancel. 
The subject chosen is The Ascension. 


Lady Sykes has presented a chasuble and dalmatics, worth 
200 guineas, to St. Wilfrid’s Catholic Church, York. The em- 
broidery is ancient Italian work beautifully designed. 


The Loan Exhibition organised by the Leicester School of Art 
for the purpose of clearing off their debt promises to be a success. 
Amongst the works in oil are examples of Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., 
Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., Richard Wilson, R-A., Sir A. W.-Call- 
cott, R.A., J. W. Oates, A.R.A., B. W. Leader, A.R.A., Morland, 
Vincent, Nieman, Cole, Henry Dawson, Garland, &c.; and in 
water-colours David Cox, W. Hunt, Cattermole, G. Barrett, 
Holland, Cotman, De Wint, Linton, Prout, Varley, and others. | 

| 


_ _& Committee is to be appointed for the purpose of inquiring 
into the question of railways and other public works in India. 


_Miss Barlow, of Leicester, has given the sum of 8,o00/. for 
the building of a church in the Knighton district, a suburb of the 
town. Messrs. Goddard & Paget, of Leicester, are preparing the 
plans. 


An Exhibition of Derbyshire Marbles is to be held at 
Matlock Bath during the summer. 


Mr. J. Carrick has been instructed to prepare plans for a 
block of artisans’ model dwellings in Moncur Street, Calton, 
Glasgow, which will be erected by the Corporation. 


An English Church will be erected in Copenhagen if sufficient 
funds are provided. The residents, after several years’ exertion, 
have collected 670/.,, and the donations recently received have 
raised the amount to 2,666/ It is proposed to erect a church 
capable of holding about 250 persons, at an estimated cost of 
5,000/. to 6,000/. 

Bewick’s House, in Gateshead, has been sold by auction. It 
was purchased by the wood-engraver in 1814, and he occupied it 
until his death, in 1828. ‘Ihe house was purchased for 850/. 


The Old City of London School in Milk Street, Cheapside, 
has been secured for the City Constitutional Club, which is now 
being established. The building was sold for 60,000/, some 
months back. 


A Design for the proposed lunatic asylum for the borough of 
Derby will shortly be sought by competition. The cost of the 
building will be about 30,000/, 


Mont St. Michel, being exposed to danger from the dyke con- 
structed round it in 1879, an interpellation has been submitted by 
M. Antonin Proust. Victor Hugo has announced that “ Mont St. 
Michel is for France what the Great Pyramid is for Egypt. It 
must be preserved from all mutilation. Mont St.Michel must remain 
an island. This double work of nature and art must be preserved 
at all cost.” 


St. Cuthbert’s Church, Darlington, is to be reseated in oak 
at a cost of about 850/. 

An old Rubble Wall, supposed to be part of the Roman wall 
from which Wallsend obtained its name, has been found in that 
town at a depth of five feet, in some excavations for building 
purposes. 

The Gloucester Cathedral Society met on Tuesday night in 
the chapter-house of the cathedral, when papers were read by Rev. 
S. E. Bartleet, on “ Bromfield Priory,” near Ludlow, a dependent 
of Gloucester Abbey; by Mr. Gambier Parry, on “Ancient 
Painted Glass in the Cathedral” ; by Mr. Waller, on “ Examples 
of the Different Styles of Architecture in the Cathedral” ; and by 
Mr. J. J. Powell, Q.C., on “ The Election of a Boy Bishop, A.D. 
1558,” the last occasion on which a boy bishop was elected for 
Gloucester Cathedral. 

The Cockburn Association, Edinburgh, proposes memo- 
rialising the Government on the subject of Edinburgh Castle, and 
the restoration of the ancient “ Aula Castri,” or Parliament House, 
and other ancient and historical parts of the castle. 

A Tunnel under the river Forth, at Kincardine, over a mile in 
length, is included in one of the railway schemes to be submitted 
to Parliament. 

Mr. Nicholson, diocesan architect, has been requested to pre- 
pare an estimate of the cost of restoring St. Peters Church, 
Hereford, for which several sums of money have already been 
given. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works have approved of a 
recommendation that notices should be served on the owners of 
the Princess’s and St. James’s Theatres requiring them to make 
extensive alterations to remedy the structural defects of the 
buildings, 

A Difference has arisen between the Birmingham master 
builders and stonemasons upon the question of wages. In accord- 
ance with a resolution passed at a meeting of the stonemasons’ 
trade union, the secretary of that organisation gave notice to the 
secretary of the Master Builders’ Association for an increase of a 
halfpenny per hour, to take effect from April 1 next. A reply was 
received to the effect that the employers would require a reduction 
of a farthing per hour after the date mentioned. 

A Company has been formed in Glasgow “for the purpose of 
supplying additional cemetery accommodation,” principally for 
the central, northern, and eastern parts of the city. It is proposed 
to purchase about 92 acres of land at Letham Hill asa site. Mr. 
W. F. Salmon is architect to the company. 

A Small Chamber has been discovered at Wegbar, near 
Carnforth, in the quarries belonging to the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres. Among the antiquities found in it are a large per- 
forated stone hammer, beautifully formed, and a stone quern for 
grinding corn; a bronze celt or axe head of the ordinary type, 
5¢ inches long and 3 inches broad at the cutting edge; a fine 
socketed spear head, 9 inches long and 5 inches wide at the broadest 
part; a portion of a bronze sword, 8} inches long and 12 inches 
broad ; a fine axe head of iron, 63 inches long and 63 inches 


, broad at the cutting edge; and a spinning-wheel 6 inches in 


diameter. 


CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, AND TENDERS. 


LONDON, JANUARY 19, 1884. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*," As great disappointment is frequently 
expressed at the non-appearance of Contracts 
Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly re- 
quested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, 
London, W.C., not tater than 3 p.m. on 
Thursdays. 

*,” Correspondents, when writing to notify an 
extension of time, or an alteration of the 
date of sending in Competitions or Contracts, 
are requested wm their letter of advice to 
write at the head of the required change— 
“* Contract Supplement to THe ARcHITECT.” 


EOITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read 
in public must necessarily be held responsible 
for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless 
authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer—not in every case for publica- 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as 
possible to make their communications brief. 
The space we can devote to Correspondence 
will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 

CHELMSFORD.—Jan. 25.—Applications are required by 
the Chelmsford Rural Sanitary Authority for the Appoint- 
ment of a District Surveyor. Salary 2507. per annum. 
Applications are also required for the Appointment of an 
Assistant Surveyor for the District. Salary 2007. per 
annum. Mr, W. W. Duffield, Clerk to the Rural Sanitary 
Autbority, 96 High Street, Chelmsford. 
= = Si ee a 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

ABERDEEN.— July 1.—The Testamentary Trustees of 
the late Mr. John Steill, of Edinburgh, hereby notify 
that they will Receive Models for a Colossal Statue of 
Wallace, in Bronze, with Basement of Granite Blocks, to be 
placed on the Mound in the North-West part of the Duthie 
Public Par‘, near the City of Aberdeen, in conformity with 
Instructions left by Mr. Steill, at a cost not exceeding 
£3,000. Intending Competitors, on Application, accom- 
panied with a Remittance of 10s. 6d. to Mr. John Otto 
Macqueen, 10 Bridge Street, Aberdeen, will be supplied 
with Copies of Mr. Steill’s Instructions, Conditions of the 
Competition, and Lithograph Plan of the Duthie Park, 
showing Sections of the Mound. The Author of the 
Accepted Model will be employed to Execute the Work; 
and the Author of that next in order of merit will Receive 
a Premium of £50. 

BLOEMFONTEIN.—Mar, 31.—The Government of the Free 
Orange State, South Africa, for a Premium. of £100 for 
Design selected for New Presidency, and a Premium of 
£100 for Design selected for New Chamber of Deputies. 
The Consul of the Orange Free State, 17 Gracechurch 
Street, H.C. 


CAPE Town.—Jan. 30.—The Town Council of the City 
of Cape Town invite Plans and Specifications, accom- 
panied with approximate estimate of cost, of a System of 
Drainage. Selected Plans and Specifications to become the 
absolute property of the Corporation. All others will be 
returned free of expense. Premium of 2507. A plan of 
the City, with levels, may beseen, and further information 
may be obtained, on application tothe South African Loan, 
Mortgage, and Mercantile Agency, 9 King William Street, 
London, E.C, 

LEICESTER.—March 1.—Designs are invited for a Block 
of Buildings proposed to be erected on the South Side of 
New Entrance to the Market Place. Premiums of £25 
and £15. Mr. J. Gordon, C.H., Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Leicester. 


Lonpon.—March 1,—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings are prepared to receive Designs for 
New Buildings proposed to be erected in Whitehall for 
the Admiralty and War Office. Mr. A. B. Mitford, 


‘Secretary, H. M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 


London, 

St. PANCRAS.—Feb. 1.—Designs are invited for Buildings 
for Mortuary and Coroner’s Court. Mr.T. Eccleston Gibb, 
Vestry Clerk, Vestry Hall, St. Pancras Road, N.W, 


UXBRIDGE.—Jan, 31,—For System of Sewerage and 
Sewage Disposal. Mr. Charles Woodbridge, Clerk to the 
Rural Sanitary Authority, Uxbridge. 


WALMER.—Jan. 21.—Designs are invited for Laying Out 
the Estate of St. Clare for Building Purposes. Messrs. W. 
& T. Denny, Walmer, 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 

ABERDEEN.—Jan, 26.—For Supplying, Erecting, Fixing 
and Testing Hydraulic Machinery, for the new Dock 
Gates, Victoria Dock. Mr. Wm. Smith, Harbour Engineer, 
Aberdeen. 

ABERSYCHAN.—Jan. 25.—For Building County Police 
Station. Messrs, James, Seward & Thomas, Architects, 
St. John’s Chambers, Cardiff. 


AVIEMORE.—Jan. 24,—For Construction of Bridge over 
the River Spey; Masonry, &c., in Abutments and Pier, 
Wrought-ironwork Superstructure, and Cast-iron Oy- 
linders in Pier, &c. Mr, W. Roberts, Engineer, Surveyor’s 
Office, Kingussie. 


BAMFoRD.—Jan, 19.—For Fencing Site of proposed 
Church of St. Michael. Mr, H. C. Charlew ood, Architect, 
6 John Dalton Street, Manchester. 


BARNSLEY.—Jan. 21.—for Building Two Dwelling- 
houses in Sackville Street. Messrs, Dixon & Moxon, 
Architects, 5 Hastgate, Barnsley. 


BELFAST,—Jan. 29.—For Rebuilding Business Premises 
and Dwelling-house, Main Street, Bangor. Mr. John Boyd, 
Architect, 9 Donegall Square West, Belfast, 


BERWICK-ON-TWEED.—Jan. 22,—For Single-lift Gas- 
holder for Works at Spittal, for the Berwick and Tweed- 
mouth Gaslight Company. Mr. Paterson, C.E., War- 
rington, 

BLACKBURN.—Jan. 29.—For Separate Works in’ the 
Erection of Infirmary at the Union Workhouse. Mr, James 
Aspinall, Architect, 2 Victoria Street, Blackburn, 


BLACKPOOL.—Jan. 29.—For Construction of Gasholder 
Tank. Mr. Chew, Engineer, Gas Office, Blackpool. 


BLACKROCK.—Jan. 23,—For Extensive Additions to 
Sandymount House. Mr. W. I. Chambers, Architect, 
5 Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 


Bo.tton.—Jan. 19.—For Construction of Outfall Sewage 
Works at the Hacken, The Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Bolton. 

BRADFORD,—Jan, 19.—For Taking Down Block of Four 
Cottages and Building Small Four-storey Warehouse, 
Messrs. Milnes & France, Architects, 99 Swan Arcade, 
Bradford. 


Buckuursr Hmwi—Jan, 23.—For Enlargement of 
Infant School, Albert Road North, for the Chizwell School 
Board. Mr. Edmund Egan, Architect, Loughton. 


CLACTON-ON-SeA.—Jan, 21.—For Building Ten Houses 
for Mr. Charles Garrood, South Lodge, Forest Hill. 


Croypon.—Jan. 21.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Board Schools. Messrs. Berney & Monday, Architects, 
North End, Croydon. 


DARLINGTON.—Jan. 26.—For Erection of Free Library 
Buildings. Mr. G. G. Hoskins, Architect, Northgate, 
Darlington. 


DusBLiIN.—Jan. 24.,—For Building a Dispensary in South 
Earl Street, for the South Dublin Union. Mr. W. M. 
Mitchell, Architect, 10 Leinster Street, Dublin, 


Dumrrirs.—Jan. 21.—For Erection of Station Buildings, 
Platform, and Platform Wall. Drawings, &c., at the 
Engineer’s Office, St. Enoch Station, Glasgow. 


EASTBOURNE.—Jan, 31,—For Erection of Town Hall and 
Municipal Buildings. Mr. Charles Tomes, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Eastbourne. Mr. W. Tadman Foulkes, Architect, 
100 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


Essw VALE.—Jan. 26,—For Building Hotel and Stables, 
Mr. E, A. Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny. 


Exik, N.B.—Jan. 25.—For Building Coastguard Station. 
Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 71 Spring 
Gardens, London, 8.W. 


ENFIELD.—Feb, 19.—For Building Separate Workhouse 
Schools. Mr. T, E, Knightley, Architect, 106 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 


Fyvie.—Jan. 19.—For Building Dwelling-house, Cow- 
hill. Mr. Chalmers, Rothiebrisbane. 


GRANGE.—For Building Farmhouse and Additions to 
Steading. Mr. D. Menzies, Architect, 39 York Place, 
Edinburgh. 


GREAT BENTLEY.—Jan. 19.—For Building School and 
Chapel Keeper’s House. Mr. F. Evelyn Morris, Architect, 
Colchester. 

Great Horton.—Jan. 21.—-For Additions and Altera- 
tions to Residence. Messrs. W. & R. Mawson, Exchange, 
Bradford. 


HALIrax.—Jan, 31.—For Building two Shops and Dwel- 
ling-houses. Messrs, Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 
Post Office Buildings, Halifax. 


HARROGATE.—Jan. 25.—For Excavating and Drainage 
Works for Erection of Premises. Messrs. H. E. & A. 
Bown, Architects, James Street, Harrogate, 


HEADINGLEY.—Jan, 23,—For Building (joiner work 
excepted) Sixteen Houses and Shops. Mr. James Charles, 
Architect, 14 Butts Court, Albion Street, Leeds. 


HORNCASTLE.—Jan. 21,—For Alterations to Local Board 
Premises. Mr, Charles Dee, Clerk to the Local Board, 
Horncastle. 


HorsrortTu. — Jan. 23, — For Additions and Improve- 
ments to Passenger Station and Building Goods Ware- 
house, » Mr. William Bell, Architect, York. 


Kinnoss.—Jan. 25.—For Repairing and partly Rebuild 
ing March Dyke, with Wires on the top, between Kin- 
craigie and Pitgorns, near Strathmiglo. Mr. Geo. Bogie, 
Solicitor, Kinross, 

KirkBy-IRELETH.—Jan. 22,—For Improvement and Re- 
fitting of the Parish Church. The Committee for the Im- 
provement of Kirkby-Ireleth Parish Church, Kirkby-in- 
Furness. 


LE&K.—Jan. 26.—For Reconstruction and Enlargement 
of Primitive Methodist Chapel and Schools. Messrs, W 
Sugden & Son, Architects, Leek. 

Lonpon.—For Building Extensive Range of Premises, 
Stabling for Eighty Horses, Warehouse, &c., Upper East 
Smithfield. Mr. James Butterworth, Architect, 6 Museum 
Street, Ipswich. 
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Lonpon.—Jan. 23.—For Lighting the Mansion House by 
Hlectricity. Mr, Horace Jones, City Architect, Guildhall, 
E.C. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 25.—For Lighting certain Streets in the 
City by Electricity. Mr. Herry Blake, Sewers Office, 
Guildhall, E.C. 


MippLEsprouGH.—Jan, 19.—For Construction of Hury 
Reservoir (Contract No. 3). Mr. Mansergh, C.H., Eng i- 
neer, 3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street. 


Mirrretp.—Jan, 21.—For the Works in the Enlargement 
and Additions to Westfield House, The Knowle, Mirfield. 
Mr. Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Jan. 21.—For Converting Chapel 
into Premises. Messrs. Oswald & Son, Architects, 2 St. 
Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ° 


NorTHAMPTON.—Feb. 1.—For Building Lock-up on Race 
Course. The Surveyor, Guildhall, Northampton. 


NorrrnGHAM.—For Erection of House, Stabling, Out- 
buildings, &c., Forest Road. Mr. Sidney R, Stevenson, 
Architect, Imperial Buildings, Victoria Street, Notting- 
ham. 

READING.—Jan. 22.—For Works required in Alterations 
of the present Buildings of the Reading and Earley com- 
bined Board School, and in the Hrection of Additional 
Buildings for the Infants’ Department. Messrs, Morris 
and Stallwood, Architects, Friar Street, Reading. 


Rio DE JANEIRO.—Feb. 28.—For Lighting the City with 
Electricity. The Brazilian Consulate General, 6 Great 
Winchester Street Buildings, H.C. 


RocHEsTErR.—Jan. 23.—For the Oonstruction of a 
Bridge to carry a Double Line of Railway over the River 
Medway. Plans and Particulars at the Engineer’s Office, 
5 St. Thomas’ Street, London Bridge, S.H. 


SowERBY BrRIDGH.—Jan. 26.—For Building Cartwright’s 
Shop (two storeys) and Dwelling-house, Allen Road. Mr. 
Charles F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 


Sr. PANcRAS.—Jan. 24.--For the Erection of Additional 
Workhouse Buildings for 500 Inmates, on Cook’s Terrace 
Site, adjoining the Workhouse, St. Pancras Road. Mr. 
H, H. Bridgman, Architect, 42 Poultry, EC. 


SWANSHA.—Jan. 23.— For Hrection of New Blocks and 
Extensions and Alterations to the present Swansea Union 
Workhouse. Messrs. Blessley & Aspinall, Architects, 
Cardiff. 


SwANSEA.—For Reseating and other Alterations, Iston 
Church, Mr. J. B. Fowler, Architect, Brecon. 


TENDERS. 


BIRCHIN GTON. 


For Building Hight Villas at Birchington Bay Estate, 
Kent, for Birchington Bay Estate Co., Limited. Mr. 

K. C. "HOMER, Architect, Mansion House Chambers. 
WATERMAN (accepted) c ° ° - £7,200 0 0 


CARDIFF. 


For the Erection of Engineering Works, Bute Docks, 
Cardiff, for the Wallsend Slipway and Engineering 
Co., Limited. Quantities by Mr. S, Rooney, Cardiff. 

SHEPHERD, Cardiff (accepted) . - £7,200 0 0 


CLACTON-ON-SEA. 


For Additions to the Waverley Hotel, Clacton-on-Sea, 
Mr. CHARLES BELL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Dashwood 
House, 9 New Broad Street. Quantities by Mr. Henry 
Lovegrove, 26 Budge Row. 


Foster & Dicksee . 2 c : a oo;¢99) 102.0 
Porter . 4 . A : ; F ps, c86m0) O 
Saunders 2 . é : ; ° aol OU 0 
Martin . é : ° ° 5 : . 3,667 0 0 
Wood . : . . ° 6 - 38,4909 0 0 
Gillingham . . ‘ 5 . 3,445 0 0 
Brown ,. 3 4 ° . A - 3,398 0 0 
Everett . 5 3 . - 3,349 0 0 
Gibbons . . ‘ . : - 38,800 0 0 
DULEEK. 

For Carrying Out Drainage of Dish Duleek, Co. Meath. 
Daly, Dublin . : f a . £9, 750 0 0 
Barnes, Kells. 3 5 7 ; > . 7, 451 0 0 
Stapleton, Duleek . A 4 : 4 6,200 0 0 
Fox, Athboy . 5 . . 6,160 10 0 
HAvcn, Duleek (wecepted) = : ‘ - 5,744 16 0 

ELTHAM. 


For Construction of Brick Sewer (14,006 feet), Eltham. 
Sir J. W. BAZALGErTR, Moainerr 


Bottom Bros, “eet 970 0 0 
Pearson : 34, $90) 30" *0) 
Beadel Bros. . ; fA 33, 174 0 0 
Nowell & Robson ‘ - 4 “4 32,750 0 0 
Neave . ; s 32,500 0 0 
Williams & Wallington rs fe 31,200 0 0 
Killingback . é “ A 5 29,500 0 0 
Ford & Eyerett . ‘ A ' A 29,500 0 0 
Webster A : 4 - 28,300 0 0 
Hill Bros. . ' rc : 2 H27,429' 1509 
Mowlem & Co. . . f . 26,348 0 0 
Kellett . : 4 - 23,500 0 0 
STEVENSON (accepted) ° + . 19,995 0 0 


GRAVESEND. 


For Building Caretaker’s House at the Church Street 


U. D. School 
Quantities not 


Board Schools, for the Gravesend 
Board. Mr. Wm. GovuspD, Architect. 


supplied, 
je able ss . . . . . . . - £462 19 0 
Goldfinch . ; . ° 5 . O Saco SOs ue 0. 
W. & E. Wallis. % ° fj 1 ooo” OKO, 
Archer . ° ° 3 ° : 5 . 3884 0 0 
Hopkins . 5 A 5 . ° sone 10? 0 
Seager 5 ° : P A . » 854 0 0 
Tuffee ‘ . . . . ° . 036 0 0 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
For Drainage Works, Great Yarmouth, Contract ‘ D.” 
Mr. J. WM. CocKRILL, Borough Surveyor. 


Cook, Bennett, & Thew, oe - £2,499 0 0 
Beadel Bros., Erith, Kent . F se 2470270) 0 
Neave, London ; ‘ . C . 2.466 0 0 
Want, "Yarmouth : 5 . » 2,809°10° 0 
Cosham, Newark . 3 ° ‘ oe) 25200 OO 
Nudd, Yarmouth . ° 5 se 25274 
Downing, Norwich ; : 5 2 LOO GinO 
Botterill, London . 4 : : 5 » 12,089 0-0 
Harbert, Yarmouth ; 3 : § 215932) AOmlO) 
Wood, Chelmsford ; 6 : . ; 1,870. 0° 0 
Cork & Beech, Yarmouth > ed 81 OOo) 
Cowdery, Newent, Gloucestershire : mel tavfetee Un 
Bennett, Ipswich . 4 5 . fs ey 8 OO OL) 
Gibson, Bxeter E 3 oe 70 OO) 
HAYWARD, Eastbourne (wecepted) : - 1,655 0 0 
Nicholson, Brentwood . 5 : - 156010 6 
Surveyor’s Estimate . , . . - 1,950 0 0 
HEBBURN. 
For Street Improvement Works, Hebburn. Mr. FRED. 
WEST, Surveyor. 
Maughan, Jarrow. . i . 5 £5,113 0 0 
Moody, South Shields . - ‘ 5,075 0 0 
Munns, Hebburn . - 4852 0 0 
W. & M. Youne, Gateshead (accepted) . 4,415 0 0 
INVERNESS. 
For New Works at the Harbour, Inverness, 
M‘DONALD, Hilton (accepted) . “ , £3,670 18 2 


JARROW. 
For Construction of Brick Sewers, with Outfall Works, &c., 
Jarrow. Mr. J. PETREE, Borough Surveyor. 


Smith, Newcastle. . . 3 - £2,335 8 6 
Maughan, Jarrow . f 1,446 13 10 
Adams, Jarrow . ° F ~ . . 1 sbTaee9 
Dixon, Jarrow . ‘ . Bere "320 0 0 
Lumsden, Jarrow . E ° fs ° «+, 1;2922 50,20 
Kennedy & Son, Jarrow 5 5 Pye bet irfay ili 0) 
Waugh, Jarrow . . . ° ob ae, 
YEELS, Jarrow (accepted) . ; : - 1,089 13 0 
Engineer’s estimate . ; . . - 1,222 3 0 
For Street Improvement Works, Jarrow. Mr. J, PETREE, 
Surveyor. 
Adams . ° . 5 ° . £592 38 4 
Callaghan : é . 5 - 49619 9 
MAUGHAN (accepted) z 5 . - 48415 0 
Surveyor’s Estimate S . . . 522 8 6 


LEICESTER. 
For Alterations and Additions to St. Margaret’s Foundry, 
Leicester. Mr. R. J. STEPHENS, Architect, Belvoir 
Street, Quantities supplied. 


Turner. 4 5 F . c . £266 0 0 
Hewitt é 9 4 : r : ° - 248 0 0 
Barnett . ‘ ° . ° . ° - 2438 0 0 
Bray . . . . ° . . . - 240 0 0 
Hude 0 ° : ° . . . 2388 0 0 
Stevens ; . e ° . : - 235 0 0 
Richardson & Son . : 4 ° ° - 230 0 0 
Jewesbury . . . . . ° - 222 0 o 
Ph 5 . ° . . ° a hel O) 

WAIN (accepted) ; . . ° - 19310 0 


LIVERPOOL. 

Messrs. Renton Gibbs, of Liverpool, have taken contracts 
for Heating at Carlingham Grammar School, Batley ; Cloak- 
room at Central Station, Manchester ; Uplane Schools ; 
Business Premises, Goldenhill, Tunstall; Warehouse, Long. 
ton; and Messrs. ‘Lambert & Butler’ s Warehouse, London. 


LONDON. 
For New Warehouses, 10 & 11 Little Trinity Lane, E.C. 


ae H. H. Coniins, Architect, 61 Old Broad Street, 
Ockenden Fi . . . ° . -£2,593 0 0 
Boyce . f A . 5 - 2,283 0 0 
Ashby & Horner 4 : ‘ Z < erp isrie, eM) 
Morter . A ° ° 5 5 ' « 2,254 0 0 
Collstae. : 0 fj : « 2,219 0 0 
Downs . 5 * . ° ° ‘ s 2189-700 
Shepherd . . . . : . Beth SOA) 
Roberts . é . A : ; DEE OND) 
Greenwood : : e 5 . > 2,129 10-0 
Croaker . 5 ' . . . - 2,024 0 0 


For Enlargement of Brecknock School, Camden Town, for 
the London School Board. Mr. E. R. Ropson, Archi- 
tect. 


Turtle & Appleton 5 : . ; - £4,265 0 0 
Goodman : G ‘ ° J . 3,773 0 0 
L. H. & R. Roberts ° . i 6 aosLOlnOlnO 
Reading . . ° a . . ° SPOCHIGER= (0% (1) 
Williams & Son . 5 c 6G : - 8,570 0 0 
Stimpson & Co. . . : ; ° - 8,568 0 0 
Smith & Sons . 5 . . . . 3,545 0 0 
Scrivener & Co. . is 6 9 3 . 8,528 0 0 
Shurmur : . é A > . .. 3,492 0 0 
Bangs & Co. . 5 5 “ ° - 8,892 0.0 
Atherton & Latta. 3 . . . » 3,299 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ~ 5 « 33285 0-0 
Brass. 4 5 c 5 fs q - 3,270 0 0 
Wall ; 5 4 Z A é 5 »/34250 0.0 
Jerrard . . : ‘ F ° - 3,210 0 0 
Wall Bros. . 7 5 : sees l9o OPO 


LONDON— continued. 


For eae Board School, Smeed Road, Hackney. 
i. R. ROBSON, Architect. 


Mr. 


Fonneon a ‘ é - - £15,639 0 0 
F.&F.J. Wood . . : 5 ‘ . . 15,3438 0 0 
Boyee . 5 5 e i 5 : .- 15,1800) 0 
Pritchard . A 5 & c : . 153168 0/20 
Kirk & Randall . . 5 : ; . 15,093 0 0 
Gentry : 6 " : . (14,98 Oro 
Goodman . . J 4 . 14,900 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . is 5 . 14,642 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons . . : . 14,556 0 0 
Grover. . . . . . yimbors) 14,4870 0% 0 
Bangs & Co. i ° . A ° . 14310 0 0 
Hook . 0%) ies) «> fee tel See ODE OREO 
Oldrey . ° . ‘ : ° . - 14,230 0 0 
Brass. 5 4 c ‘ e - 14,214 0 0 
Smith & Sons . 0 C 5 - 14,179 0 0 
Wall . . . ° . 14,135 0 0 
Scrivener & Co. 5 ‘ ° 6 - 14118 0 0 
Jerrard . . A 3 ° - 14,093 0 0 
Cox . . . . ° - 14,060 uv 0 
Atherton & Latta . 6 8 ‘a + L400G 20. .0 
Shurmur : ‘ : : = « 13,986 0 VU 
Wall Bros. . : 3 . . . - 13,970 0 0 
Perry & Co.. ° . . . - 13,845 0 0 


For Building Board School, Grange Road, Bermondsey. 
Mr. E. R. Rosson, Architect. 


Turtle & Appleton . : . . *£12,573 0 0 
Johnson 5 5 . ° ° . - 11,5438 0 0 
Lathey Bros. . ‘ ‘ . 11,248 0 0 
Marsland . 5 5 . . . - 11,220 0 0 
Downs A 5 3 : . 5 2 2 LTS ORO) 0 
Shepherd 4 ° . . o) JIE O 6 
Lawrance & Sons” 3 ‘ 3 ‘ 2. LOS936=20) 10 
Bangs & Co. - 5 . . F - 10,910 0 0 
Tongue. * ‘ : . : ° « 10,905 0 0 
Hook . 5 F ° ° . - 10,854 0 0 
Perry & Co. . ‘ ° . - 10,838 0 0 
Patman and Fotheringham . . - 10,8383 0 0 
Grover . : . : . ‘| . <  L0i8Z9 00 
Cox 3 . . 5 . ° . - 10,800 0 0 
Brass . . . ° . - 10,800 0 0 
‘Atherton & Latta. : : . 5 sO 8O es 00) 
Wall «. ‘ 5 ° . : - 10,759 -0, 0 
Smith & Sons. ate % : - 10,755 .0 0 
Burt . 3 . e . . - 10,609 0 0 
Stimpson . 2 -: 5 . : - 10,559 0 0 
Wall Bros. ‘ . ° ° . - 10,521 0 0 
Kirk & Randall . ° ‘ . - - 10,459 0 0 
Jerrard A i c . F * . 10,489 0 0 
Oldrey . 5 " A ‘ 6 * « 1033950) 0 


F 


For Building Board School, Malmesbury Road, Bow. 
E. R. Rosson, Architect. 


Johnson . c = r . A £13,657 0 6 
Goodman 6 A . - 13,422 0 0 
Pritchard . . . . ° . e257 250-0 
Kirk & Randall . . . . . - 12,724 0 0 
Hook . i ‘ ‘ 5 ‘ é 12,677 0 0 
Gentry. : : 5 é : 12,680 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham C 5 . . 12,588 0 0 
Smith & Sons . : . . 5 s AZ bl oenOm0 
F.& F.J. Wood . ; A ‘ : .° 12,496 @ 0 
Bangs & Co.. . . ° . . . 12,475 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons A é f 5 . 12,407 0 0 
Grover . < . . ° . - 12,325 0 0 
Stimpson & Co. 5 5 . r5 . » 12,254 0 0 
Oldrey . 5 ‘ . . ° « 1232780 706-0 
Boyce . “ < - . . ° - 12,206 0 0 
Brass . 7 4 A . A 5 - 12,200 0 0 
Wall Bros. . 5 : . ‘ A o) 25186 20: 6 
Wall «. a : . . A » 12,168. 1026 
COXsiie 5 A . : « 12,144 0 0 
Atherton & Latta 4 ° e ° - 12,100 0 0 
Shurmur . 5 e . . ; es 113989) :0_40 
Jerrard . ' 6 é 5 : . 11,947 0 0 
Perry & Co.. ° ° F . . - 11,866 0 0 
For Building Board School, Ruby Street, Peckham. Mr. 
E. R. Rosson, Architect. 
Turtle & Appleton . fe . - £10,765 0 0 
Williams & Son . 5 ° .. ws . LOTT 20) 30) 
Johnson 5 ° : . ; . - 10,149 0 0 
Lathey Bros, . . . . ° « 9,829 0 0 
Bangs & Co.. 5 ° ° ° ‘ 88719 TOO 
Perrv & Co.. . A 4 ‘ : . 9,530 0 0 
Shepherd . A é ° é, KOLO ceO m0 
Atherton & Latta : > 5 . 962 0°0 
Marsland. A . ‘ 3 ©9337 “O70 
Lonergan Bros. 5 3 ° - 9,300 0 0 
Downs . 5 5 ; : ° S Se OVC ONY) 
Oldrey . 5 : 5 ‘ s f « SOSTSO%0- 10 
Brass . ° ° 5 «ogee 20-0 
Patman & Fortheringham 5 . . « 95155 -0..0 
Wall. Gi ‘i 5 . ee oetOr 6 0-0 
Wall Bros. . ° 5 ° ° ’ weees0or 0" 
Hartive. 5 5 5 ‘ >» 9,082 0 0 
Kirk & Randall A 5 < ° 5) » 9,011 0 0 
Stimpson : ° . . . > 9,008 0 0 
Smith & Song . G . ° ° . 8,893 0° 0 
Jerrard ; ‘ . . . ° « 48,869) 10°70 


For Execution of Works to Board Schoo!s, London— 
Covered Playgrounds. 


Morning Lane. 


Holden & Co. . . : 5 5 . - £255 0 0 

Cox . ° ° . . ° o (LES IA ORG 

Riley Bros. . ° . . . . or 210 ORO 

Albany Row. 

Higgs & Hill . ‘ . ; F - £328 0 0 

Holden & Co. . . ° : . . = 6270" 50770 

Riley Bros. . . . ‘ . . - 226 0 0 

Netherwood Street. 

Ewart & Son . : ° ° : . Stl 0sn0 

Lowes . ° ’ G . 5 “ 3 2 dOeO 

Braby & Co. . A A f A 6 69 10 0 
For School keeper’s House, &c , Crampton Street. 

Kirk & Randall 4 . . 4 - £823 0 0 

Jerrard . 5 . ° . A s « £93 5s0 R00 

Rice . : ‘ : : : ; 5 - 697 0 0 
For Removing Iron Building, Ackmar Road. 

Atherton & Latta . . : : ‘ £485 0 0 

Wall . ‘ S . ‘ ' - A - 478 0 0 

Oldrey ee : etieeae - 470 0 0 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON. NORWICH. STRETFORD. 
For Rebuilding Water Closets, Tower Street, For Rebuilding Draper’s Shop for Mr. Nott (lately | For Forming and Draining New Cemetery, with approach 
Hobson F . . ° - . : -£188 0 0 destroyed by Fire), Bridewell Alley, Norwich. Mr. road, Stretford. Mr. H. RoyLe, Surveyor, 

Pritchard . ° . . . ° ° - 16610 0 A. F, Scorr, Architect. Quantities supplied. Healey, Salford . 3 7 ° ° £4,112 0 0 
Oldrey , : F . - F c 206 00 Hurn A : : “ > - £683 10 0 Wortley, Walton, Liverpool - : + 3,520 0 0 
For Partition, Beresford Street. Wegg > Pe ae eas - + 666 0 0} Bird, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester . 3,260 0 0 
Goad A ‘ < : f é ; £4910 0 Rutland . A A 2 5 5 - 650 0 0 Smith, Manchester ° . . . - 3,151 0 0 
Ricale : r i p ; f i 41 16 0 Cries ee : e . é . . . 650 0 : Clarke, Manchester rine - . 2,956 0 0 
- cp BR é ‘ oy & Co. oa i . . - 620 0 Noblett & Caukell, Manchester * . - 2,933 0 0 
For Improving Lighting, Rolls Road. Younas & Son (accepted) <b) obese 4. 2 595) .0 80\| -iNutton, HiandsMorkshireswe. . . 2)840 0 0 
Windows. Gateways. ; 4% Aawallelivernool 280L 0 0 
Ray ‘ = P NESE £50 £194 | For Alterations and Additions to the Norwich Medical Knight M: : face ‘ 4 i * 9'748 0 0 
Jerrard . A i i" Sr lity, 62 179 Ins itnte, Ivy House. Mr. A. F. Scorr, Architect. nee ies agg rere : ° . - . ° 2675 0 0 

Rice ees i pliciel 1118 58 174 Quantities supplied. Lon pel Nepeer ptecticn 3K ae as 
‘ ater ; : King : ; . ’ e -£493 0 0 omas, Eccles, Manchester . 2 z ; 2,611 0 0 
For Extension of Infants’ Cloak-rcom Accommodation, Tern 57 0 0 Rayner, Bootle : 3 ‘ . . 2.605 0 0 
Victoria Road. Bail Af > c ; i : ae , Worthington, Manchester . : - 2,529 0 0 
Bt Se Retains tetas added we eee IGT 10K ie uy cty ook tk oth So oteseeu8) Hamitton, Altrincham. a8. 006 
Hornett . ‘ - 4 : : : 0710 ON a iy fF ; s . F : : * 395 09 | Barton, Altrincham . - 2,384 0 0 
Oldrey . . s cag wert we . S790 10] “Reenete 3 tint Pins : * 393 9 o| Larner & Sons, Heywood . : - 2,370 0 0 
For Additional Water Closets for Infants, Portobello] Bly &Co. : + 2 2 1 2 2 392949 o| Willan, Manchester . - 2,345 0 0 
Road. Rarnard ‘ 7 ; i ‘ ; 384, 0 0 Naylor, Manchester 4 - 2,280 0 0 

denpare WOoOVNg |) Home ot .  . «2 ce. <2 are oe 
Water Closets, Lighting. Lacey a) ee 370 U0 0 VENTNOR. 
Potobe i : ae rf s ae : : Chapman ‘+ + + 4 , 36) 0 0} For Building New Premises, Chureh Street, Ventnor, Isle 
Ol rey f : 82 0 0 57 0 0 Rutland. 2. . : : - 356 0 0 of Wight, for the Capital and Counties Bank. Limited. 
4 Coe & Son re ' : 5 : : . Mr. THEODORE R. SAUNDERS, C E, Architect, Quan- 
unn . : . E é 4 . + BAL ) tities by the Architect. 

: : NEWBURY. Hammond = 5 : 6 5 : ae 019: 00 Crook Southatnpten 23,197 0 0 
Ee ees to Corporation Cottages, Newbury. Cocks (accepted) - . . 5 5 - 30314 0} Jen kins, Newport . A ° ° . 3,550 0 0 
Jhurch F m x i G : 1 -£35 0 0 Daith, Ventnor . i 5 A F 3,540 0 0 
Botsford Pee a ee 84. 50 TORRY. Hayles; Shanklin’. sa eee ue eon) Neel s;267 Om 0 
Taylor ‘ , : . : 4 : 50 0 0] For Steam Boiler and Curing Plant, for the Aberdeen Ingram & Sons, Ventnor . = - 3,180 0 0 
Hodge F 4 ' 7 : - 2710 0 Preserving Company, Torry, Aberdeen. Mr. ALEX. Newnham, Ventnor . : = . - 3,120 0 0 
Townsend , e é : - 2610 0 DatLcEty, Engineer, Hutcheon Street, Aberd-en. Sims & Rowsell, Ventnor . ° . 38,100 0 0 
Cullum ‘ ° . ° ° . ° - 2440 0 Henderson . ° ° -£1,115 0 0 Silsbury & Kingswell, Ventnor . . 2,906 0 0 
Pee sce ek he 23:13 8). Riemamd Oo, Of th) we oe > 880.0 Of» Barton, Rydes ont pret Oa Oe Oe feedc8.749 040 
Hall . S e a ° . 2310 0} ABERNETHY & Co. (accepted) - : - 783 0 O|] Drudge & Wheeler, Ventnor : 2,735 0 0 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Bus oF QuantTiTIEs, SpxeciFicAtions, Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and eare, 


SPRAGUE’S ‘ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Esrarss, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CerTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracun’s TaBxes, upon application. 


SILICATED CARBON 
CONSTANT-SUPPLY FILTER. 


SILICATED CARBON LCrrave mangy 


FILTERED fi 
mare 


UNFILTERED WATER 


Complete with Brackets, ready for fixing 
Price £3 3s. Fach. 
Write for List of Prices to the 


SILICATED CARBON FILTER CO. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


“SANITAS ” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Meda!, National Health Society, 1883, 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


- BEST BATH STONE. | 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 205:8°9932 


9 COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL. SAUNDERS, & CO0., L”- 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
200,000 cubic ft. of SUMMER-DRIED 


Stone in stock. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port 0 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BATH STONE, { Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address —YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


“THE MARBLE STORES.” 


WILLIAMS & NASH, 


9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade 


FOR 


CHIMNEYPIEGES, 


ETC 
MARBLE FENDERS, 20s. 


BEST & SAFEST VENTILATOR IN THE WORLD. 
‘Abs AD This FANLIGHT OPENER is pro 
py 


nounced simply perfect. It ad 
justs ventilators to a nicety, while 
its perfect screw arrangements 


render accidents impossible. Al. 

} | | ] ready thousands are in use, giving 

iting the greatest satisfaction, in 

(ei Religious Institutions, Offices, 

Ht Banks, Vestry and Public Halls 
LT 4 ; 

Se Theatres, Hospitals, Museums. 


i Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Public 
Houses, Mansions and other Resi- 
dences, Schools, Shops, &c. 


MODELLERS, CARVERS, 


SERPENTINE. 


QUARRIES and WORKS, 
POLTESCO, near the Lizard, Cornwall. 
Estimates forwarded on application to the Proprietor. 
JABEZ DRUITT, 

SOUTH GROVE, MILE END ROAD, LONDON, 


Or the Marager at the Works. 
Show Room for Chimney-picves, 9 Castle Street, Holborn. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING PAPERSTAINERS, 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC. 
SHOW-ROOMS : 


110 High Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W. 


Of all Decorators & Contractors. ZA 
a SoLze AppREss. : 
Note Trade Mark. 


STONE CARVING, MODELLING 
ORNAMENTAL PLASTERING 


EIN Ara eae 


CEILING FLOWERS, 
CORNICE ERXRICHMERTS, 


CAPITALS, TRUSSES, 
ERRICHED PANELS ETC, 


MW 


CH. & UJ. MABEY, 
SCULPTORS, 


&G, 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E. 


Are applicable to every descrip. | Invite the attention of Architects and others to 
tion of Fanlight, opening in or/an extensive Stock of New Designs for Internal 


out, hung upon hinges or on}gnd External Plaster or Cement Decoration for 
centres. Also to open any num- Buildings. 


ber simultaneously, such as Figure and Architectural Modelling and Wood Carving 
lantern, conservatory, and sky- executed to order, and Designs made for 
lights, any work, 


1, la&2 PRINCES MEWS, STOREY’S GATE, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Hg 7 GREAT DOVER ST., BGRO’,|)REREDOSES, PULPITS, FONTS, MONU- 
LONDON, S.E, MENTS, ETC. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LT IN, SA Yo 


IMPROVED PATENT REVERSIBLE TREADS & LANDINGS 


FOR EVERY “DESCRIPTION*OFr* STAIRCASE 


dae Patent is an improvement on the well-known wooden block construction, and its speciality is that the wooden blocks in each Tread can 
be removed and transposed so many times that it is almost, indestructible besides being noiseless, 


No, 3.—Section of Tread showing Iron Risers. No. 6.—Sect. of Worn Stone Step nosed with Patent Tread./ No. 8.—Section of Tread reversed, the worn portion 

underneath, and new face presented for traffic. 
In this case the original level is maintained by 
iron grids that fit into the channels on the 
underside. 


YAY Hy." 


In Hospitals, or places where it is desirable to be free from dust, the blocks can be placed close together, not leaving any cracks, so that 
the treads or landings can be swept or washed quite clean; also, if it be necessary to get light under a Staircase or Landing, rough glass blocks 


can be fitted in the Iron frames, side by side with the wood, and a subdued light thus obtained. 


Each Tread is so constructed that the wooden blocks of which it is compose@ can be removed by taking off the brass or iron nosing of the 
tray, so that when the outer edge of the wood is worn, the blocks can be taken from the front and those next the riser (which will be quite 
intact) substituted. The worn blocks, after being reversed, are slid into the position next the riser. This at once gives the tread the appearance 
of being quite new, and ready for prolonged wear. When in their turn the nosing blocks again become worn, the same operation can be effected 
by transposing the unused blocks from the sides of the tread to the front, and so on until all are in turn utilised. Finally, when in the course 
of years the wood is worn out, the trays can be re-filled at a very small cost ; and if they should not require entire re-filling, can be re-nosed with 
new blocks for a few pence. Skilled labour is not required in removing or transposing the blocks. These advantages are so obvious that 
remark is superfluous, and the many years the Wooden-block Treads have proved their efficiency, places the durability of this construction 
beyond doubt. It has already been adopted by some of the leading Architects and Engineers. The Patentee generally uses Oak, Klm, or Teak, 
in these Treads, but, if an exceptionally durable Staircase is required, employs “Jarrah” (an Australian mahogany of extreme hardness), 
samples of which will be sent on application. 

The Trays which contain the wooden blocks can be made of either wood or cast iron, the latter being, of course, superior. In either case they 
are in themselves complete, and only require wood or iron stringers to make a finished staircase. If necessary they can be constructed with 
strong lugs to build into wall, and fix like ordinary stone steps, only being less than one quarter the weight. In this case the balusters are 


fixed in sockets cast on the outer edge of trays. Particulars to be obtained from the Patentee, at the Works, 
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PUBLIC OPINION UPON ARCHITECTURE. 


F we were asked to give a definition of the 
term, ‘the architectural profession,” 
'perhaps it would be’ most convenient, 
in-England and amongst English associa- 
“tions, to say that it is: made-up of those 
persons whose business is the design and 
supervision of the housebuilding that 
goes on. Of course this Janguage has 
itself to be defined ; but it is enough for 
our present purpose to say that the word 
“‘housebuilding ” must’ be taken in a 
sufficiently wide sense, and that “design” 
‘also ‘has to be interpreted freely. <A 
cathedral may easily be regarded as a house within the mean- 
ing of the definition, but so must an Albert Memorial or a 
Nelson Column; while the design of the edifice must be taken 
to include in all respects both its construction and its appear- 
ance. But after all it is the word “supervision” which is 
probably the most important as regards the particular views of 
English people ; and, if we say “direction ” instead, and thus 
call an architect a director of building, the véry vagueness 
of the term, and even its commercial associations, if so 
regarded, seem to convey all the better the vernacular idea of 
design of every kind, combined with supervision of every kind, 
which an essentially commercial people may be understood to 
entertain. The function of an architect, that is to say, is to 
take upon himself the whole direction of a building transaction, 
and to carry it through in a thoroughly expert and businesslike 
way. 

Now, it is often said that English public opinion goes very 
much against English architects. This, we may at once reply, 
is not correct as matter of fact. ‘The English public, as a 
fule, are found to be quite satisfied with their architects. In 
Other words, an average Englishman, in contemplating an 
average building, is generally satisfied with the way in which 
his wishes have been carried out by an average architect. But 
then we shall be told to look at the work which is above the 
average, and far above it; and to regard also that kind of 
Englishman who is in the same way a superior person. The 
proposition here implied is that the cultivated Englishman is 
im ‘advance of the cultivated English architect ; and now we 
have generally to confine our attention to an esthetic view of 
the question. For architectural design, in any work of import- 
ance well done, has always professed to be artistic design, and 
what we are now called upon to answer is the charge that the 
best of our artistic work in building is deemed unsatisfactory 
by the higher public opinion of the nation, or that architectural 
art in England is behind the architectural criticism of people 
of culture in England. 

Allowing for the effect of travel, no doubt we are bound to 
admit that Englishmen of the best natural taste must be led to 
draw intelligent comparisons between the chief public and 
private edifices at home and their counterparts abroad, and to 
feel that certain foreign cities are in advance of English cities 
in various points of architectural treatment. The French in 
particular, but the Germans and the Italians also in their de- 
gree, seem to understand and appreciate the architecturesque 
far more thanwe do. Not only the mse en scene of the streets, 
but the management of the individual factors in the grouping 
and disposition, and not only the exsemédle of any one of those 
factors, but the whole administration of its features of detail, 
produce upon the mind of the beholder an impression of 
technical adroitness compared with which the effect of similar 
productions in England is both rude and crude. We must 
expect, therefore, to find, as the result of the Continental 
travel now so universally indulged in by people of the better 
élass in England, a certain dissatisfaction with English archi- 
tecture ; and they who have at heart the progress of architec- 
tural design thay be glad to find it so, and in every way 
disposed to encourage a discontent which promises to provoke 
Improvement on such grounds. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that this puts the 
quéstion ina: practical form. -We are inclined to think it is 
not as the result of comparison with foreign superiority that 


any serious quarrel exists between English architects and the 
public. It is those classes of people who derive their critical 
principles from within rather than without who just now seem 
to make a complaint. It is not the study of highly-advanced 
examples that they proceed upon, but the supposed discovery 
of first principles by means of their own consciousness. Mr. 
RUSKIN is a typical example. He generalises, no doubt ; and 
he does so with a marvellous felicity ; but it is done in a way 
that is all his own. His opinion is not public opinion ; his 
criticism is not expressive of the development of general taste. 
With him every word and every thought is personal, private, 
and peculiar. His imitators are legion ; a few understand him 
more or less, the many do not understand him at all. The 


few are frequently troublesome to deal with ; the many, much 


more frequently, are impracticable. 

What is called a feeling for Gothic art in its general form 
has done more than Ruskinism ‘to produce that so-called 
public opinion which is dissatisfied with the work of English 
architects. But the dissatisfaction of such critics with foreign 
architects is greater still. A quaint ideal of quite imaginary 
medizvalism takes in different minds different forms ; and if 
modern work fails to come up to sucha standard, how could it 
well be otherwise ? What makes matters worse, the medizevalist 
element itself is now being supplanted by an influence which 
as yet is immature, and indeed amorphous—without form and 
void ; and when discontent in such circumstances is wholly 
vague, and practical reform beyond the reach of skill, such 
conclusions are as certain as cause and effect can make them. 

The popular ridicule of zstheticism is not a mere whimsical 
jest. It represents a legitimate reaction. It may be called 
common sense reacting against uncommon sense. Both are 
right ; in fact, both are serious protests of public opinion, the 
one against indifferentism or old toryism in art, the other 
against the affectation of a too sincere artistic red-radicalism. 
But there is a deeper movement which the thoughtful observer 
can see to be going on in English public opinion with regard 
to art, of which superficialities such as these convey but a 
feeble idea. The imaginative faculties and the critical 
acumen of the English as a nation are slowly but steadily 
acquiring the force of a great current of human culture ; and 
not only the contests of doctrine about dress and decoration— 
far less the likes and dislikes of the world of burlesques and 
caricatures, comic songs and frivolous tales—but even the rival 
popularities of our picture galleries and curiosity shops, 
increasing as these are in number every day, and every day 
advancing still more notably in the money value of their con- 
tents, are less important to the public interest, and less worthy 
of the name and dignity of public opinion, than the quiet 
undercurrent of frequently unconscious and almost always 
undemonstrative general feeling which is giving a national 
complexion to the national taste. 

Does architecture share adequately in this? Unquestionably 
it does. Indeed, it may be said to take a larger share of 
popular interest than is supposed. Graceful buildings can 
never fail to appeal to the sympathy of all classes. Where 
pictures and statuary, priceless articles of vert, costume and 
ornamentation of the choicest elegance, and art manufactures 
of the most exquisite device and workmanship, are caviare to 
the multitude, a pleasing specimen of architecture in the 
public street is a tribute to the good taste of every passer-by 
—a tribute which even the most cynical, save in the way of 
academical criticism, must instinctively honour as it honours 
him. It is to the growth of the national disposition to 
encourage the everyday endeavours of everyday grace in 
building that we prefer to look for the advance of a real 
public opinion in respect of architecture, as distinguished from 
all those artificial and conventional standards of criticism 
which profess to represent the feeling of a nation, and only 
indicate the crotchet of a school. - It cannot be denied that at 
the present moment, viewed from this standpoint, English 
public opinion upon architecture is weak and uncertain ; but 
the arts, like all else, must bide their time, and the arts can 
afford better than most things to do so. Only let us be sure 
that the educated multitude of Englishmen and Englishwomen 
are learning the right lesson, and time will do all the rest. 
Differences there must be, jealousies, rivalries, disappointments, 
discords ; but from these very elements it is that the evolution 
of art must. choose its instruments, and by their means it is 
that it must attain its ends. Looking at what English archi- 
tecture was—as a whole national product—even thirty years 
ago, and at what it is now, no one need complain of the pace 
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at which public opinion is acquiring that understanding of the 
art which, by encouraging the artist to exertion, compels the 
development of his powers. 


OXFORD. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT.] 


HE late Royal Commission that was appointed by 
Government to examine into and rearrange the educa- 
tional machinery and finance of the different societies or 
colleges that together. form the University of Oxford, have 
proved themselves to have been good friends of the architect 
and builder. When the members of the several colleges had to 
assemble together that they might set their house in order, and 
be the better prepared to meet the dreaded investigation of the 
Commissioners, the question naturally arose, what was to be 
done with surplus funds—those monies that were evidently 
over and above that which they would be allowed to distribute 
amongst the members of their college, or offer in the form of 
exhibitions, &c., to the youth of the University? The Dons 
had no wish to hand over more of the funds belonging to their 
ancient societies than they could avoid to the manipulation of 
a Royal Commission whose existence they looked upon at least 
with disfavour, if not with aversion, as an insult and sign of 
distrust in their wisdom and capacity. They were therefore in 
a suitable frame of mind to consider favourably claims for 
improvements in their own premises and machinery that had 
for long remained acknowledged but neglected facts. 

The absence of any proper building in which the Uni- 
versity Examinations could be held, seemed all at once to 
startle them as a strange oversight. A liberal contribu- 
tion was at once offered by each college from _ its 
funds towards supplying this great want. The result is that a 
stately pile of buildings, most commodiously planned, having 
its main facade in the “ High,” extends away back to King 
Street, the whole cost amounting to near the very respectable 
sum of 170,000/. This is an instance of the collective action 
of the colleges ; but many of the individual societies have 
engaged in building on their own account. Colleges that for 
years had been content to send those of their “alumni” whom 
they could not accommodate within their own walls to the 
shelter of ‘licensed lodgings,” at the prospect of the Com- 
mission saw the error of their ways, and determined to amend 
them by building new “quads” or wings to the ancient pile. 
College chapels, whose leading features from time immemorial 
had been dirty plaster, dingy windows, and a frowsy smell, 
were suddenly found to be unworthy of the high and holy use 
for which they were intended. Cleaning, restoration, and em- 

ellishment became the order of the day. And so the 
architect and artist, who up to that time had been only 
occasional visitors, took up a nearly permanent abode in this 
city of colleges. 

Nor has the good work been limited to minor additions and 
restorations, for some colleges have been nearly rebuilt—such as 
Balliol and Exeter ; and Mr. Burrrerrezp has given us a brand 
new pile of buildings in Keble College. The Indian Institute 
at the end of Broad Street, the foundation-stone of which was 
laid not long since by the Prince of Waxes with full masonic, 
collegiate, and civic honours; some new churches, the 
boathouse and lesser erections, all add to the varied feast 
offered by Oxford to the eye of an intelligent visitor. The 
city ought to be visited by young architects more often than it 
seems to be, for there is here plenty of food for thought. The 
best of their seniors have done work of various degrees of 
nerit ; and, as the clients for whom they have laboured have 
been no niggards, the architects have had a fair field and 
plenty of favour. 

As the distance from town is so short—only one hour and 
twenty minutes by a good train—a young man (or even 
middle-aged for that matter) could scarcely spend a Saturday 
and Sunday better than by first making a sketching tour of the 
colleges, noting down bya few vigorous, clean, and decisive 
lines the many tit-bits and artistic groupings that are to be met 
with ia, I may say, all the streets, lanes, and nooks and corners 
of the colleges. On Sunday he could be improved and de- 
lighted by some of the great orators and fine musicians for 
which the place is famous. 

_ Having said so much about the general aspect of this ancient 
city, I will now descend to details and consider separately 
a few of the most important recent additions to Oxford. 


Out of compliment to Londoners, let me commence at the 
end of the “ High” nearest to them. Here we find Magdalen 
College and the bridge over the Cherwell. This same bridge 
has just been doubled in width, and is completed all but the 
laying of the roadway and the relaying of the tram-lines. This 
work is a great improvement to the “ High” and to Magdalen 
College, as you can now get further away from the base of its 
beautiful tower, which is the glory of the city, and so group it 
in better with its surrounding trees and buildings. It was a 
thousand pities that the engineer of this bridge did not see his 
way to lower the altitude of the centre, as it so much detracts 
from the dignity and elevation of the tower and its accessories. 
Some excellent photographs have been taken of the Magdalen 
Tower from the opposite bank of the river Cherwell, far below 
the level of the bridge. - Comparing these with others taken 
from the bridge roadway, the injury caused to one of the 
finest views in Oxford by the action of an engineer 
becomes painfully evident. Magdalen, take it all in all, is 
about the most complete of all the Oxford colleges. It 
is well situated at the bottom of the main street and on the 
bank of a river, and, having plenty of land of its own—rejoicing 
even in a deer park—it is not “cabined, cribbed, confined,” as 
so many others are, by the unpleasant contiguity of their 
learned neighbours. Part of this happy abundance of space 
has, very properly and effectively, been given up to trees. The 
row of fine elms that run between the gateway and the choir 
school gives a touch of nature that accentuates and enlivens 
the adjacent art. Since the completion of the college, about 
A.D. 1481, many changes have been made in the en- 
trance gateway. The present handsome archway, built 
by PucIn in 1844, superseded a rather elaborate Classical 
structure, of which there are engravings still extant, ~ of 
very similar dimensions and construction, consisting of a 
circular-headed opening, having the tympanum filled with 
wooden fan tracery. The arch is flanked by coupled Doric 
columns, and over all a curved pediment, broken in the centre 
to receive a small open canopy enclosing a figure. As this 
gave way to Pucin’s, so Pucin’s gateway is doomed to 
be replaced shortly by something else; and eventually it 
will find a new home by a river, the Magdalen bank of the 
Cherwell. The new block of buildings designed by Messrs. 
BopLry & Garner, which forms half of a new quadrangle, 
has its main front immediately behind the row of trees already 
referred to, reaching from the PucIn gate to the choir school. 
Here stood formerly the main part of Magdalen Hall, which 
was burnt down some time since. A small portion, which is 
one of the quaintest pieces of architecture in the city, stands 
in a line with the President’s lodgings.. The architecture of 
this new block is carefully based upon that of the old building. 
The front elevation contains eight main gables, besides dormer 
windows, a great amount of breaking up of the roof for a 
facade of no very great length. The effect would doubtless be 
fussy could the whole length be seen in one unbroken view 
from the High Street ; but as the line of tall trees prevents this, 
and only occasional peeps of beautifully rich bits can be ob- 
tained here and there between the boughs, the general effect is, 
most picturesque. So far the buildings provide accommo- 
dation for two sets of fellows’ rooms and twenty-nine sets for 
undergraduates, with two lecture rooms. The fellows are ac- 
commodated on the first floor next to the main entrance, 
and below them are placed the lecture rooms. At the back 
of this end of the building rises a tower with angle turret 
staircase, terminating above in a richly crocketed spirelet or 
pinnacle similar to several of those in the old work. It seems 
a pity that this tower should be hidden away where it is. Had 
it been brought to the front it would have given variety to the 
long line of gables, enriched the neighbourhood of the main 
entrance to the college, and in no objectionable way have com- 
peted against the more ancient towers in its vicinity. Finely 
moulded open arches lead through the base of this tower, 
which forms.a sort of groined entrance porch to the lecture 
rooms and fellows’ lodgings. Over the front arch is an oriel, 
window of two storeys, rich with carved panels and crested. 
cornice. The top of the flanking buttresses is pierced’ with, 
groined niches containing beautiful little figures. It is 
wonderful what a great difference there is in the artistic 
appearance of the same niche or canopy when empty or filled 
with a figure, even though the figure be but poor in design 
and execution. Of course it is not every day that architects 
come across clients whose pockets can “ stand” the expense of 
figures. But should not architects more generally husband 
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their resources for one great effort about the entrance of their 
building or centre of the design, instead of frittering away the 
amount that they can allow themselves for carving, &c., in 
unnecessary mouldings and trivial decoration over the whole of 
their work? Messrs. BopLEY & GARNER have, in the present 
instance, the good fortune to be able to put their ornament, 
and as much of it as they like, on both the back and front of 
their work. In the quadrangle, or semi-quadrangle, the niches 
at top of buttresses are filled with figures as in the front. The 
main, string-course at the back is one long row of large gargoyles 
and bosses of considerable size, about four or five feet apart. 
Carved panels also are frequent and elaborate. In fact, the 
carving tools have had full play, and have been handled with 
considerable fancy and skill. It is no slight tax on the inven- 
tive faculties of the designers to be able to say that, of the 
many hundred bosses to be found throughout the building, no 
two are similar. . 

The first gable facing the high road is enriched by a very 
tall oriel window of two storeys, that rises from an attached 
shaft on the ground-floor, from the cap of which spring groined 
ribs which catch the base of the oriel. The central space 
between the first and second floor windows of this oriel is 
taken up at the sides by two plain panels, and in the middle 
with a most spiritedly carved angel with spread wings. 
eriel is finished above with a foliated cresting. The several 
parts of this oriel are good in themselves, but the effect of the 
whole is that of being too lanky and as though it were unfair 
to place so much upon such a poor little shaft. It looks, too, as 
if the whole were affligué, or stuck on after the gable had been 
finished. This defect is caused by the main string breaking 
where the oriel occurs, instead of being run round it and 
binding it to the whole building. This treatment would 
have had the further benefit of cutting up the great vertical 
height of the oriel by the intersection of one bold horizontal 
line. In the case of the two-storeyed oriel on the quadrangle 
side of the Founder’s Tower the base has a perfectly firm 
appearance, and there are two well-defined strings above and 
below the central or blank compartment. In other instances 
in these new buildings I differ from the architects in the use of 
the string-course. They are too ready to break the string by 
the upward passage of a buttress or the like, so losing hori- 
zontal bond. In the old quadrangle the string passes round 
the buttress, giving a very beautiful effect in perspective. In 
some cases buttresses that have passed the lower and minor 
string (which is a mere continuation of the hood-mould of 
the lower windows) run up for fifteen or twenty feet through the 
main string-course without any tie or connection with the 
walling. The result is that they look naked and lonely. 

The two next bays to the corner one have wide shallow 
oriels, of one storey only, rising each from a similar wall shaft. 
Above and below these are windows, so that the whole gable 
looks rich and light. The dormer windows are little gems in 
their way, with their highly-wrought oak verge boards and 
quarry lights. The college authorities will not have quarry 
glazing in the sitting or lecture room windows, and I think 
that they are wise, as most of the windows run small, and 
there is a great amount of tracery in the heads. And I have 
something, too, to say about this same tracery. In most cases 
it looks too thick and massive. ‘he section across any rib in 
the tracery appears to be as great or wide in section as the 
mullion from which it rises. Most Gothic men know that the 
ancients avoided the appearance of clumsiness in their tracery 
by making the curved or straight portions thereof less wide 
than the mullion to whose order it belonged. Again, in the 
matter of the shape of the arch used, the type common to the 
college has been adopted, the peculiarity being that, instead of 
being four-centred, as in the best specimens of the Perpendicular 
period, as soon as the small curve which commences the arch 
Is finished the rest of the span is worked in a straight line. 
The constructive and artistic defect of this shaped arch is not 
sO apparent in the old cloister windows, as tracery is placed 
below and the whole opening cut up into three lights ; but 
when the tracery and mullions are omitted the result is dis- 
tressing, the straight part of the arch, to use a paradox, actually 
appearing to droop or sag like a defective beam. 

The chimney-stacks are very nice. They generally ride 
upon the ridge of the roofs in groups of four flues. Each 
chimney-top is fluted with rosettes or patterze at intervals up 
the flute. Towards the top is a small necking, with carved 
cresting upon it. 

Each student has, in addition to his sitting and bedroom, 
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a nice little pantry, where all his extraneous belongings can be 
kept. At the bottom of the staircase is a scout’s closet. The 
staircase is of stone, and the floors are made fireproof. The 
fireplaces in each room, as well as the inner. arches of the 
windows, are of moulded stone, and a stone plinth surrounds 
the tiled hearth. 

I could say much more about these fine buildings, upon 
which no money or labour have been spared. Suffice it to 
mention that the stone used is of a fine yellow colour, from 
Staynton, good in texture, and known to have stood well in 
the past. Rotten stone has been the curse of Oxford. Witness 
Peckwater Quad, and the numerous black colleges whose outer 
skin is shaling off. ‘The roofs are covered with Colly Weston 
stone slating. Mr. FRANKLIN is the builder, and Mr. Mc- 
CuLLocH the carver. The cost is about 40,000/, 


ANCIENT LONDON. 


9 Reese is some fitness in the publication of Mr. Lorrir’s 

“History of London” at a house which is known for 
the excellence of its maps, topography having much to do with 
the character of the work. At present the metropolis has an 
area of nearly one hundred and twenty square miles. Roman 
London hardly included a square mile within its boundary ; 
three centuries ago the area was less than three miles, and in 
the eighteenth century the area was not more than five square 
miles. From these figures it is plain that for a long period the 
growth of London was ata very slow rate, especially if com- 
pared with that of modern times; and when we understand the 
reasons for this difference, we are on our way to a knowledge 
of the history of London. The collection of maps in Mr. 
LorTiz’s volumes, together with his disquisitions, form a trust- 
worthy guide that can be followed with safety. 

The word London suggests that the city was the site of a 
Celtic or early British fortress. PENNANT said it was derived 
from Llyn-din, the lake town or fort, and modern archzologists 
can discover no better explanation. Mr. Lorrie prints a letter 
from the late Goprrey Faussert, of Canterbury, in which he 
says: “I have never doubted what it was that the Romans 
turned into Londinum—to wit Llyn-din, the lake fortress. 
London was in those days emphatically a Llyn-din, the river 
itself being more like a broad lake than a stream, and behind 
the fortress lying the ‘great northern lake,’ asa writer so late as 
FITZSTEPHEN Calls it, where is now Moorfields.” It is now 
difficult to believe that a city which is a mass of buildings could 
at any time have beena swamp or lake, but with such a river 
as the Thames, which was fed by streams on both sides, and 
looking at the conformation of the ground, we can imagine 
that there were floods occasionally, and that in parts the water 
remained until it was absorbed. The highest ground would 
be selected for a cattle-pen and residence for the. settlers. 
It is, however, doubtful what part of London can claim to be 
the site of the primitive Llyn-din. If we believe the inscription 
on the slab in Panyer Alley, the greatest height is to be found 
there ; but, according to the Ordnance Survey, Cheapside is 
quite as high, while Cornhill stands one foot higher. 

It must be confessed that at the time when the Romans 
invaded Britain they did not attach much importance to our 
metropolis. CasaR does not mention London. It was at 
one time believed that BoapicEa captured the city—and 
slaughtered the strangers—but the queen’s deeds, like King 
Lup’s, are now treated as imaginative, and we have not met 
her name in Mr. Lortir’s volumes. Whatever may have been 
the value of the place, the rulers did not consider it necessary 
to enclose Augusta with a wall until the middle of the fourth 
century. According to Harrison the wall was 3 miles 205 
yards in length, and enclosed a space of 380 acres. The re- 
mains, which are dug up from time to time, are evidence that, 
limited as London was in those days, the Romans were sur- 
rounded with the things which make life elegant. It was 
described as “Londinum urbs magna et opulenta,” and it 
appears to have had some claim to the second adjective if not 
to the first. There is, too, the authority of Tacirus for its 
mercantile importance. On the strength of this evidence 
some authorities would have us believe that London was a 
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Western Rome, and that both cities could trace their origin to 
descendants of Eneas and Venus. People now take a more 
sober view of things, and the modern spirit is seen in Mr. 
Lortier’s conclusions. There was a Roman London, but we 
know little about it, and we cannot prove that it was the capital 
of Britain. What we do know is, “that far beneath the feet 
of the busy throng which presses every day the pavements of 
modern London, there lie buried the traces of an ancient 
city.” It may be the task of the New Zealander of the future 
to exhume them. 

The Romans were compelled to depart, and for nearly a 
century there is no record of London. The Britons of Kent 
fled to it from the Saxons, and the scared fugitives were unable 
to defend the Roman walls against the invaders. There 
appears to have been a great slaughter, and in course of time 
London is heard of as the chief town of the East Saxons. To 
them it was valuable from its position. As Mr. Lorrus says :— 
“The Britons had-lost the art of using walled cities; the 
Saxons had not acquired it. London was equally useless to 
both.” But to the Saxons, as to people of a later age, the 
Thames was an acquisition, and, as Stow wisely remarks, 
London could not “be pitched so commodiously upon any 
other part of the same river of Thames as where now it 
standeth.” London was probably esteemed by the Saxons as an 
excellent place in connection with expeditions that were some- 
what piratical in character ; but, fortunately for London, a new 
influence then began to be exercised. In the reign of ETHEL- 
BERT the Abbot MeLiirus was made Bishop of London, and 
a cathedral for him was erected at the expense of the Saxon 
king and his nephew, SEBERHT, the Essex prince. On the 
bishop’s banishment, after the death of SEBERHT, London 
appears to have relapsed into heathenism. _ Christianity was 
re-established mainly through the exertions of ERKENWALD, 
Bishop of London. A charter which was granted to him 
bestowing some lands at Barking is to be seen in the British 
Museum. One circumstance is mentioned by Mr. Lorrie 
which indicates how the old order of things gave place to new 
in those days. Bishop ERKENWALD is believed to have erected 
a gate at the northern entrance of the city, although Stow 
says the builder is unknown, and ever since the memory of it 
is preserved in the term Bishopsgate. We are told that 
“nothing can better show the decay of Roman roads and 
Roman gates than the fact that, though Bishopsgate Street 
leads from the bridge to the great northern road, the old line 
was not preserved.” To this period may be traced the founda- 
tion of churches dedicated to the Saxon saints, BoToLpu, 
OsyTH, and ETHELBURGA. 

London in the ninth century ceased to be the chief town 
of a principality, and under EcBert it became the capital of 
the Saxon kingdom. It had to suffer for its importance when 
the Danes arrived. Then it was captured by ALFRED, and his 
son-in-law, ETHELRED the Alderman, held it against all 
opposition. It was only a question of time, however, for the 
Danes were afterwards masters of London and of England as 
well. Some traces of their presence is to be found in churches 
dedicated to St. OLAvE and St. Macnus, and with less cer- 
tainty in the churches of St. Clement Danes and St. Bride. 
Wi1u1AM of Normandy granted a charter to London, in which 
the exceptional freedom of the citizens was preserved. But 
by erecting the Tower he was able to control the river, which 
brought wealth to the city, and therefore the city itself. It is 
remarkable that London was excluded from Domesday Book, 
for what reason cannot be conjectured. 

We obtain a picture of the city’s condition in the following 
century from the description of WILLIAM FITZSTEPHEN, a 
monk of Canterbury, who was a native of London. Judging 
by the space occupied by his account of London sports, it 
would seem that the citizens were occupied with mysteries, 
tournaments, leaping, hunting, hawking, and other sports; and 
they were noted above all other men for their manners, dress, 
table, and discourse. But Mr. Lortie believes that some of 
the words suggest the existence of a darker side, such as the 
allusions to ill-government, immoderate drinking of foolish 
persons, and frequent fires. It would speak little for Firz- 
STEPHEN’S gratitude if he did not speak well of the citizens. 
They were good friends to the Church. An imaginary map of 
London in the thirteenth century, introduced in Mr. Lorriz’s 
book, is remarkable for the quantity of ground that is appro- 
priated to religious orders. The Greyfriars or Franciscans 
hada large piece-at- Newgate ; near it was the Benedictine 
priory at Smithfield. The-Blackfriars had property extending 


from Ludgate Hill to the river. Then there were the 
Augustinians near London Wall, the nuns of St. Ethelburga, 
the Abbey of St. Clare, New Abbey near the Tower, &c., all 
occupying an extensive area. These houses, so far as is known, 
corresponded with religious houses now, and were inde- 
pendent of the parishes into which London was divided. 
According to FirzstEpHEN London and the suburbs con- 
tained thirteen of the large conventual churches and 136 
parochial churches. How these parishes were established is 
uncertain. There are still a great many of them, and the 
majority consequently are of small. size. Their exist- 
ence is, at the present day, an inconvenience which legis- 
lation has tried to diminish by amalgamating several of 
them, so as to provide a congregation. Mr. Lortre supposes. 
that the existing parishes formed part of still larger parishes 
which were broken up. In Queenhithe Ward there are three 
adjoining parishes dedicated to St. Mary, and two have St. 
NicHo.as for patron. Dowgate has Allhallows the Great and 
Allhallows the Less, and there are three parishes of St. 
Katherine. Suth small parishes very likely had some com- 
munity of interest, and the wards and trade companies also 
gave opportunities for association and for discipline. The 
order of everyday life is to be inferred from what FitzSTEPHEN 
records :—‘‘ The artisans of the several crafts, the vendors of 
the various commodities, and the labourers of every kind, have 
each their separate station, which they take every morning.” 
The history of the civic associations has been investigated in 
modern days with zeal, and new light has in consequence been 
thrown upon the history of London. Mr. Lorrir’s chapters on 
“The Rise of the Companies” and ‘The Wards and the 
Companies ” are among the most interesting in his work. Mr. 
LorTi£ does not attempt to give a chronological inventory of 
events which occurred in the great city. From the companies. 
he passes on to the abbeys, convents, and other ecclesiastical 
companies. Then, after describing the London of Dick 
WHITTINGTON, we find an excellent chapter on SHAKESPERE’S 
London. Mr. LorTiE says that when the poet “lays his scene 
in Illyria, or at Verona, or Messina, the watchmen are from 
London streets ; the palaces are London houses ; DocBERRY 
himself is a tradesman upon Cornhill.” But this is going too far. 
There is no dramatist of that age who seems to have drawn so 
little inspiration from London as SHAKESPERE. We have only 
to compare his characters with JoNson’s, or with those in “ The 
City Madam,” to see that the life of the citizens is not reflected 
in SHAKESPERE’s comedies. ‘‘The Merry Wives of Windsor ” 
we can imagine to be a sketch from reality as respects some of 
the characters, but it has no counterpart with the citizens of 
Cornhill and Cheapside among the dramatis persone. Why a 
man who in social position did not spring from a higher rank 
than Bren Jonson ignored: the people who then lived in 
London, is a question well worth discussing, and a satisfactory 
solution of it would do much to explain the mystery that 
attends the production of the plays. But it could not be 
attempted in these pages. 

In his next chapter Mr. Lorrie has to relate, under the 
head of “‘ The War, the Plague, and the Fire,” events which 
might almost be said to have put an end to ancient London. 
During the five days’ fire 396 acres of houses were destroyed, 
comprising 15 wards wholly ruined, 8 others half burnt, 4oo 
streets, 13,200 dwellings, 89 churches, besides chapels, and 
four of the City gates. “The loss of property could hardly be 
estimated. It has sometimes been reckoned at between three 
and four millions sterling, but this is irrespective of inestimable 
things, such as monuments, libraries, records, and objects of 
personal value. London, in short, as a city, was obliterated 
from the map.” It was soon to be recreated. 

The first volume of Mr. Lorrtx’s history deals with the City. 
In the second volume he treats of those parts of the metro- 
polis which are outside the City boundary, and the author gives 
descriptions rather than a narrative. ‘The interest of the two. 
volumes is continuous, for in the second we have traced the 
growth of the existing metropolis, and the history of the Abbey 
of Westminster, the Houses of Parliament, the palaces, parks, 
on the western side, and of the Tower on the east ; while the 
suburbs are described from Chiswick to Stepney, and from 
Highbury to Kennington. EDMUND BuRKE once defined 
London as ‘an endless addition of littleness to littleness, 
extending over a great tract of land;” but there is sufficient 
human interest about the place to inspire a great many writers, 
and among their books Mr. Lortiz’s must hold ‘a high 
position. BEG c . : 
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PARIS NOTES. 


RT frauds are occupying much of the time of the French law 
A courts. The Corot-Trouillebert suit is still pending, and 
another affair of the same kind has come up during the past 
week. A son of M. Huet, the landscape painter, saw exhibited in 
the shop of a picture dealer in the Faubourg St. Honoré, one of 
the most important thoroughfares of the capital, a painting marked 
Théodore Rousseau, which he recognised as one of his father’s 
works. It had formed part. of a sale which took place in 1878, 
when it appeared in the catalogue as No. 83, 4 Study near 
Meaux-en-Brie. He entered the shop to examine the picture 
under the pretext of purchasing it, and the dealer assured him 
that it was a real Rousseau. He saw, however, that his father’s 
signature had been effaced, the letters “Th. R.” inscribed in its 
place, and the name Théodore Rousseau in full added on a tablet 
on the frame. At the back of the picture was a ticket imitating 
that of the Rousseau sale, and covering the ticket which had indi- 
cated that the picture formed part of the sale of Paul Huet’s 
works. The son had the painting impounded, and applied to a 
judge in Chambers to have a receiver appointed until the hearing 
of the suit he has commenced to have his father’s name restored. 


The Civil Court of the Seine gave judgment on Saturday last 
in another action relative to the authenticity of a group attributed 
to Clodion, which had already come before the same Court in 
January 1880, and before the Court of Appeal in April 1882. On 
the last occasion experts were appointed to examine the work in 
question, which was represented to be “a Faun, Bacchante and 
Child,” in terra-cotta, by Clodion. The plaintiff was Madame 
Bernage-Boiss, a dealer in curiosities, who in 1873 purchased the 
group of M. Maillet du Boulay, Conservator of the Museum of 
Antiquities at Rouen, for 12,000 frs. She demanded that the sale 
should be annulled, on the ground that the signature of Clodion at the 
back of the work had been inserted and painted over to imitate the 
colour of the group. M. du Boulay called into the suit a M. Demére, 
from whom he had purchased the work for 4,350 frs. in 1872. On 
the report of the experts, who were the well-known artists, Messrs. 
Guillaume, Chapu, and Aimé-Millet, the Court found that the 
allegations of the plaintiff were proved, ordered both sales to be 
cancelled, condemned M. du Boulay to reimburse to Madame 
Boiss the 12,000 frs., with 5 per cent. interest since 1873; and 
Demére to refund to Du Boulay 4,350frs., with interest since 
1872, besides bearing all the costs of the case, which are 
extremely heavy. 


The second exhibition of portraits of the century, which it was 
proposed to hold for a charitable purpose, has had to be abandoned, 
the committee not having been able to secure suitable premises. 
{ts president, the Marquis de Montemart, has therefore issued a 
notice thanking those persons who had promised to send pictures, 
and expressing the hope that he may be enabled to avail himself 
of their offers next year. 


The French painter, Henri Gervex, has just received the Cross 
of the Order of Leopold. The distinction has been conferred 
upon him in connection with the Ghent Exhibition, to which he 
sent his Bureau de Bienfatsance—a painting much observed in 
Jast year’s Saion. 


M. Auguste Vaudet, the engraver on precious stones, has been 
entrusted by the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts 
with the engraving of Le Depart des Voluntaires de 1792, Rude’s 
magnificent work on the right side of the Arc de Triomphe. The 
minimum time required for the work will be six years, and the 
sardonyx upon which it is to be executed ranks in point of size 
with the four or five largest engraved stones known, of which the 
biggest of all is in the collection attached to the French National 
Library. 


Mercié’s fine group, Glorza Victz's, formerly placed in the 
Square Montholon, and the Dernidres Funérailles, by Barrias, 
have just been erected on pedestals in the Cour Louis XIV. of the 
new Hotel de Ville. The former, which is in bronze, occupies the 
centre of the court, while Barrias’ marble stands under the gallery, 
before the door of the Salle des Pas-Perdus. It has been decided 
to place the two lions by Cain, belonging to the Municipality, one 
on each side of the Place Lobau entrance to the Hotel. 


In the quarterly competition for figures drawn from nature the 
jury of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, under the presidency of 
M. Bouguereau, have awarded the first medal to M. Fossey, pupil 
of MM. Bouguereau and Tony Robert-Fleury ; the second to M. 
Léandre, pupil of MM. Bin and Cabanel; and the third to 
M. Eliot, who has been studying under the same masters. 


There seems at last some prospect of the ruins of the Cour des 
Comptes, on the Quai d’Orsay, being replaced by a new Museum 
of Decorative Art, which, under the scheme that appears likely 
to be adopted, would in fifty years become the property of the 
State. The expenditure on the building alone is estimated at 
6,000,000 frs., which sum is already deposited at the Bank of 
France, and the promoters of the institution ask for the con- 
cession of the site on the Quai d’Orsay, which will doubtless be 
granted. 


The statue of Alexandre Dumas the elder, by Gustave Doré, 
unveiled a few weeks ago on the Place Malesherbes, threatens to 
give rise to a lawsuit. A bronze tablet on the pedestal enumerates 
the works of the novelist. Among these is named the melodrama 
“La Tour de Nesle,’ about the authorship of which there was 
formerly much dispute, although it is now generally admitted that 
the play was principally by Frederick Gaillardet. During Dumas’s 
lifetime, in fact, it was arranged that his name should only follow 
that of Gaillardet as co-author. As no mention whatever is made 
of the latter in the list above referred to, his widow has served a 
writ on M. Halanzier, late Director of the National Opéra, and a 
prominent member of the Erection Committee, calling upon him 
either to have “ La Tour de Nesle” effaced from the tablet within 
fifteen days or to add the name of her husband as joint-author of 
the piece. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE sixth ordinary meeting of the Institute was held on Mon- 
day evening, Mr. Ewan Christian, vice-president, in the 
chair. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting had been read 
and confirmed, a member rose and remarked that the present was 
the first meeting since the allegations against the profession con- 
tained in Z7wzth had been brought officially before their notice. 
He asked whether it would not be fitting to pass a resolution 
repudiating those allegations. 

The SECRETARY asked if notice had been given of the ques- 
tion. If notice had not been given the question could not be put, 
the business of the meeting being the reading and discussion of a 

aper. 

: The member replied that he had not given notice, but he 
thought the matter was so important that a deviation from the 
rule should be allowed. 

Mr. E. C. ROBINS, F.S.A., considered it would be making too 
much importance of the matter to take any notice of the allega- 
tions. 

Professor KERR said that far too much had been made of a 
matter which was unworthy of the slightest notice. 

The CHAIRMAN having ruled that the matter was beneath the 
notice of the Institute, the reading of the paper was proceedéd 
with. 


The Action of Lightning Strokes in regard to the Metals 
and Chimneys of Buildings. 


Colonel the Hon. ARTHUR PARNELL, late R.E., then proceeded 
to read portions of a lengthy and elaborate paper under the above 
title, of which the following is a brief abstract :—Colonel Parnell 
prefaced the paper with a sketch of his plan. He deemed that the 
best form in which to present his case to a body of practical men 
like the Royal Institute of British Architects would be to make the 
heart of his essay a mass of hard facts, associating with these facts 
an analysis separating and classifying the more important circum- 
stances and phases of action recorded in connection with the 
lightning strokes, and to supplement the whole by a brief com- 
mentary. The paper was the fruit of his research during the last 
four years into the nature of the action of thunderbolts. The 
cases, 506 in number, were picked out from a collection of recorded 
instances of lightning strokes, 1,145 in all up to date, occurring 
between January 24, 1665, and November 23, 1883. The selected 
cases embraced those only in which buildings were concerned, and 
in which metals or chimneys were described as present in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the scene of the stroke. The rest of 
the prefatory matter detailed the principles kept in view and the 
methods followed in indexing the records. Among the selected 
cases the following fifty occurred, namely :— 

(43) Swinton, Eccles, near Manchester, August 6, 1809, Mr. 
Elias Chadwick’s house. Adjacent was a brick coal-shed, above 
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which was a cistern, with flagged top, bottom, and sides. Founda- 
tion of shed a foot below ground. Its walls were strengthened by 
bond timbers. Effects: Wall of shed slightly shifted from upright, 
the copings remaining entire. Bond timbers driven further than 
brickwork, and looking scorched. Weight of displaced material 
26 tons. Metal spout, brackets, and leaden water-pipe uninjured. 
(92) Parish church of Week, St. Mary, Cornwall, November 8, 
1878, the tower of which had been struck in 1688, 1812, and 1843. 
Details of latest disaster from the Rev. G. Hopkins, rector, and 
Mr, J. P. St. Aubyn, F.R.I.B.A. (102) St. Michael’s Church, 
Stamford, August 14, 1857. Pinnacled tower. At base of south- 
east pinnacle and 3-inch iron rain-water pipe entering the earth. 
The effect of the discharge was to uplift the whole mass, imparting 
to it at the same time a kind of circular motion to the southward, 
the apex of the pinnacle falling in a line with its original base, 
and the base having traversed about the eighth part of the circle 
fell into the root ofthe tower. The pinnacle was a mass of masonry 
bound by iron clamps, and weighing about 15 cwt. (110) Nash 
Low Lighthouse, August 31, 1852. “Description from Professor 
M. Faraday. (116) Villa at Cannes, France, about 1874. 
High position, but a much higher villa and on_ higher 
ground within 100 yards untouched. The remarkable details 
of the effects of the discharge were given from Mr. H. R. Dugmare, 
who was in the house at the time. (120) Berehaven Lighthouse, 
February 1877. The stroke doubtless a multiple one. Particulars 
taken from report of inspection to Irish Light Office, Dublin. 
(121) Upwood Gorse, Caterham, Surrey, May 28, 1877. House of 
Mr. J. Tomes, F.R.S., the highest object in the neighbourhood, 
with steep tiled roof. Details reported by Mr. Rogers Field, 
M.I.C.E. (136) Brono Church, Norway, October 17, 1872. Had 
a lightning-rod of iron or zinc wire, which, however, was rusty at 
junction with ground. The stroke wholly destroyed the church. 
(173) Wheatland, Indiana, U.S.A., April 2, 1879. The school- 
house. Had iron lightning-rod with earth connections. House 
wholly destroyed.~ (187) Edgehill, June 20, 1821. House of Mrs. 
Clare, named Edgevale. The curious and instructive details of 
the mischief done by the stroke given in the order adopted by Mr. 
Howard in his description. (231) Ardersics, near Campbelton, 
September 1, 1824. A house occupied by Miss Bremner. 
Howard’s order of effects of the stroke followed in this case also. 
(271) Streatham, June 12, 1748. Mr. Howard’s public-house. 
Effects of the electrical discharge taken from paper by the Rev. 
H. Miles, D.D., in Phzl. Trans. xlv. 383. (273) Trythal, near 
Melpa Hill, Cornwall, December 20,1752. Mr. Thos. Olivey’s 
farmhouse. Effects of stroke detailed by the Rev. W. Borlase, 
M.A., F.R.S., in Phil. Trans. xlviii. 86. (279) Lostwithiel, Corn- 
wall, January 25, 1757. Parish church. Copious particulars 
given from Phz/. Trans. 1. 198, and Gent. Mag. xxviii. 427. (286) 
Pembroke College, Oxford, June 3, 1765. Authority from detailed 
account of catastrophe, Mr. Griffith in Phz7. Trans. lv. 273. (288) 
St. Keverne’s parish church, Sunday, February 18, 1770, struck 
during service. Particulars of case given by the Rev. Anthony 
Williams, vicar of the parish, in PAz/. Zrans. 1xi. 71. (290) Whit- 
field’s Chapel, Tottenham Court Road, London, March 18, 1772, a 
Sunday, the part struck being an addition made to the original 
building, and less lofty. A man sitting on a ladder lying flat on 
the ground, with his back against the chapel door, was killed. 
Record by Mr. Henley in PAz/. Trans. \xii. 131. (294) Gais, 
Appenzel, Switzerland, 1873. The village much subject to 
thunderstorms. Every house had iron lightning-rods on it, vary- 
ing in number from two to eight. Two chalets, each defended 
with two, were burned to the ground. Authority, Dr. Williams, in 
Fourn. Roy. Met. Soc. ii. 432. (310) Salford, August 6, 1849. 
Works of W. Collier & Co., machine makers. Boiler chimney, fitted 
with iron lightning-rod, struck. Details from Mr. Wm. Sturgeon, 
in Proc. L. and P. Soc. Ser. 2, ix. 60, after examination. (321) St: 
Mary’s Church, Crumpsall, Manchester, Jan. 4, 1872. Circum- 
stantially recorded (zézd@. xi. 70) by Mr. Henry Wilde. (323) 
St. Paul’s Church, Kersal Moor, Manchester, summer of 
1863. Mr. Henry Wilde reports this case also (dé¢d. p. 72). 
(346) Government House, Calcutta, March 30, 1838. Details 
quoted from Dr. O’Shaughnessy, M.D., F.R.S., in Phil. Mag. 
Xxill. 177. (348) West Street, Whitechapel, London, July 26, 
1849. Three houses on south side of street, Nos. 17, 21, and 22. 
At No. 17 a man, who was opening the door at the time of the 
discharge, was killed on the spot. At No. 21 a woman working at 
a silk-winding machine was hurled across the room. She hada 
spindle in her hand at the time. Details quoted from Mr. W. 
Radcliff Birt in Phzl. Mag. xxxv. 161. (387) Sheffield, June 5, 
1879. House of Mr. Osbaldistone described (with details of 
damages to the extent of 500/, resulting from its being struck by 
lightning) by Mr. Newall, F.R.S., in Mature for June 12, just a 
week after the event. (388) St. Marie’s Church, Rugby, June & 
1879. Mr. Howard (III. 161) furnishes the details. (398) Lumley, 
near Chester-le-Street, Durham, June 9, 1883. The “Old Hall,” 
an old stone house, in dilapidated condition, at about the highest 
part of the village. The effects of the stroke investigated by the 
colonel himself from floor to floor, roof and chimney stack, three 
days after the disaster, and when it was as yet unknown (the doors 
having been locked) that any harm had been done inside. 


(446) Leeds Prison, July 12, 1883. Inspected by Colonel Parnell, 


at the instance of the Hull Prison Commissioners, a fortnight 
afterwards. (469) Lichfield, a vicarage struck, July 2, 1883. 
Details from Canon Curteis, M.A., in Morning Post (July 14, 1883). 
(549) St. John’s Church, Bury St. Edmunds, May 1871. Spire 
160 feet high, built of Suffolk brick, with a copper lightning-rod, 
which did not avert the catastrophe. (559) Furze Hill, Brighton, 
June 1868. A detached school. (567) Ripponden Church, October 
1873. The lightning, in spite of conductor, if not under its guidance, 
melted the leaden section of the gas-piping, and ignited the gas at 
the meter. Had not a woman given the alarm, the woodwork in 
the tower must have been destroyed. (575) Clayponds, near Kew 
Bridge, Middlesex, August 19, 1876. House of Mr. Evans. Details. 
from paper by Mr. Anderson, read at Dublin Congress, 1878. 
(669) Dusseldorf, January 11, 1815. Tower of St. Lampert 
struck, though provided with an iron lightning-rod. The point 
of the rod melted and the building caught fire. (670) Berne, 
May 14, 1820, A private house, with iron conductor fixed 
to a wooden pole near two chimneys, was struck, the flash 
filling all the rooms with a dazzling light. The ground was 
raised round the post of the rod, whose lower end showed traces 
of red heat. Three persons in the house were knocked down 
senseless, and other mischief done insidein the house. (680) Kop- 
pingen, Switzerland, June 5, 1819. House of Mr. Anderegg, a 
wooden one, was not saved from lightning by its iron conductor, with 
its two brass-pointed terminals skywards, and its leading into 
moist earth. The house was fired, and the brass points vanished. 
(704) Farmhouse at Bucklawren, two miles from Looe, Cornwall, 
struck June 26, 1756. Details of the disaster from P/zd. 
Trans. 1757, and Gent. Mag. xxviii. 157. (860) Alphington. 
Church, near Exeter, June 1826. Tower with pinnacles, bells, 
and weathercock. Lead roof with spouts. One person, with an 
iron hammer in his hand, was killed by the stroke, another was 
hustled many yards into the church, and the clothing of four was 
torn. The tower stairs were torn up, some heavy stones removed, 
the communion table dashed to pieces, and the whole building 
shattered. The towes wall was rent vertically, the bells were 
thrown out of gear, and the vane got twisted. (916) Newbury, 
New England, North America, 1755. Details from Benjamin: 
Franklin, the inventor of the lightning conductor. (942) Toothill, 
Essex, June 18, 1829. A windmill. The stroke tore up the stones 
and gravel near the iron braces under the roundhouse stairs, as 
well as the floor of the lower room, and threw some iron weights 
into the yard. It welded into a solid mass the links of the 
iron chain used for drawing up the sacks, and utterly stripped 
off the iron-plated roof of the building. Howard (III. 321) 
and others were quoted for these and the rest of the details. (951); 
St. Martin’s Church, London, July 28, 1842. The particulars of 
this well-known case were given from the Annual Register and 
other chroniclers of the time. (952) Brixton Church, London, 
struck April 28 in the same year. The church was again struck 
in July 1872. Details by Harris, 86. (955) Normanhurst Court, 
near Battle, Sussex, July 1880. The description was given after 
Mr. R. Anderson (Ze/. Journ. October 1, 1880). (958) Hotel des 
Invalides, Paris, June 8, 1839. M. Bugnot, Inspector of Works, 
gave a full account of the catastrophe in the Comptes Rendus, viii. 
978. (967) Steeple Acton Vicarage, Wiltshire, June 20,1772. De- 
tails by Mr. E. King, F.R.S., in PAdl. Trans. \xill. 231, and 
Harris 112. (1029) Bruntcliffe, Yorkshire, August 6, 1878. A 
small powder store, connected with Victoria Colliery, holding 
2,000 lbs. of powder. Fitted with a copper lightning-rod fixed to a 
pole about 2 inches from one end of building by glass insulators. 
Point surmounted building by 13 feet. A heavy iron door at end, 
remote from rod not connected to the ground nor to the rod. 
Powder fired and store blown up. Two little girls 320 yards off 
wounded by falling débrzs, and adjacent buildings damaged. Case 
reported by Hill, Inspector of Explos., 17, 9,78, L. R. C. 74. (1032) 
St. George’s Church, Leicester, August 1, 1846. Copious details 
from Mr. E. Highton, C.E., who examined scene (Fournal of Soc. 
Arts, 1846), and Anderson (177), who quotes Mr. C. Tomlinson,, 
F.R.S. (1079) East London, South Africa. A powder magazine 
with an iron lightning-rod ending in a dry water-tank. Effects of 
stroke :—Building much damaged, rod “torn to pieces” (Fouru. 
Soc. Tel. Eng. 12, 5,75). (1080) Coast of Ireland, March 13; 
1844. A martello tower, containing powder magazine, struck. 
Description, with accompanying plan, by Col. R. J. Nelson, R.E., 
in Azde-.Vémoire to the Military Sciences, I. 391. (1116) Mana- 
yunk, Philadelphia, summer of 1871. The “Pekin” woollen 
works, though provided with lightning-rods, set on fire and burnt 
to the ground. Total estimated loss, 10,000/. Reported on by 
Professor John Wise, of the Wagner Institute. : 

The paper also contained an exhaustive analysis and mar- 
shalling of facts in groups, with pertinent and weighty remarks as 
to their evidential bearing, especially on the problem of the rela- 
tive liability of houses with or without conductors to be struck by 
lightning, which, it was argued, must be solved in a sense adverse 
to Franklin’s invention. ‘ 

The concluding portion of the paper was devoted to “ Practical 
Deductions,” and this portion the author proceeded to read. 
Premising that he wished especially to guard against advising the 
members of the Institute to take any measures at all to safeguard 
buildings from thunderbolts, a matter wholly, in his opinion, for 
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the architect, the owner, or the occupier, the measures he proposed 
were meant simply as precautions prescribed by experience as 
likely to do good so far as concerned metals and chimneys, His 
general principle was that the use of metal in any form, whether 
outside or inside a building, should be minimised. He* boldly 
condemned, as wholly useless, metallic external appliances—(1) 
lightning-rods ; (2) vanes, weathercocks, finials, crosses, balls, and 
spindles ; (3) bells and clocks in towers and in elevated parts of 
buildings ; (4) iron ridge castings ; (5) metallic balconies. Inside 
the buildings he condemned as useless the employment of metal 
in the instances of (6) large chimney-glasses ; (7) gildings. As to 
handy metallic appliances, external and internal, a dozen numbered 
rubrics followed, with suggestions of substitutes in earthenware, 
terra-cotta, Portland cement, glass, or asphalte ; failing which, 
hints were thrown out for eliminating, or more or less reducing, 
the peril. The items (Nos. 8-19) were—chimney-pots ; 
flashings, hips, and other lead-work on roofs; eaves-gutters 
and rainwater pipes; wire guards to stained windows; tie- 
bars, cramps, and hoop-iron bond; copper nails for slate 
roofs ; iron window-bars; gas pipes; roof-framing inside ; 
flooring ; organs, pianos, safes, and iron bedsteads ; water-pipes. 
Special cases were those buildings, the bulk of which is necessarily 
metal, such as gasholders, oil tanks, great railway stations, and 
temporary erections of corrugated iron. The precautions to be 
taken in these instances consisted in metallically connecting the 
ironwork frame to the ground at one or more places, and in pro- 
viding its most elevated metals with short spikes very sharply 
pointed, thus converting the metallic mass into an electric tap 
ready to eject the whole charge that may accumulate in the ground 
near its base in virtue of the physical property of metal points to 
throw off and scatter electricity. This property seemed to have 
been discovered by Mr. Thomas Hopkinson, an American gentle- 
man, in 1747. He communicated his discovery to Benjamin 
Franklin, who, in his letter of September 1 in that year to Mr. 
Peter Collinson, F.R.S., was the first to publish it tothe world. It 
suggested to Franklin his lightning-rod, which the inventor made 
known in 1752, and which the European savanfs explained, in 
accordance with scientific theories then current, as a conductor of 
a supposed “ electric fluid” darting from the clouds into the earth. 
They practically ignored original conception of it as an electric 
tap, as did the proverbially practical Franklin himself, who never 
troubled himself about the theory of his invention. 

Passing to the precautions necessary in regard to chimneys, 
Colonel Parnell insisted that, as in the instance of the metals, the 
best plan theoretically was for buildings to be erected without 
them. But chimneys being a necessary evil, the endeavour must 
be to render them as nugatory as possible, and to deprive them, 
so to speak, of their sting, by tapping the ground beneath them of 
its superfluous electricity. To this end he suggested (1) that the 
metal-work on the lowest floor should be connected to the soil 
below by means of two iron bands, one at each side, securely 
rivetted to the foot of the grate’s front and passing down through 
the hearthstone and the rubbish or concrete underneath about a 
foot into the actual soil. (2) It was proper to fix securely and 
closely to the top bar of the grate two iron spikes 3 inches long, 
one at each side, close to the cheek of the fireplace, and leaning 
back obliquely towards the flue at an angle of 45 degrees. The 
spikes should be very sharply pointed with steel, and should be 
always kept sharp. 

In conclusion, Colonel Parnell urged architects to make the 
study of the physics of lightning-strokes a part of their professional 
business. There seemed to be no reason why they should not. 
The known laws of electro-statics were of the simplest kind, and 
their comprehension did not involve a tithe of the mathematical 
knowledge needed in studying mechanical science. Enough 
knowledge of lightning-strokes to enable an architect to safeguard 
a building against them was easily learnt from nature alone. It 
did not belong to the electrical engineer, whose province was 
artificial electricity. The defence of life and property from light- 
ning seemed to rest on the labours of three classes of scientific 
men. The first were the meteorologists, who observed the 
phenomena of thunderstorms. Next came the physicists, who 
reasoned on the facts, and eventually deduced therefrom theories 
and laws. Lastly, architects practically to apply the reasonings 
of the physicists. 

Mr. SYMONS said he had not expected to be called on to speak, 
and remarked on the lateness of the hour. He then went into 
the subject of Colonel Parnell’s paper at length. The paper, he 
said, had almost taken away his breath, and he had begun to 
wonder whether we had not suddenly gone back a century. Mr. 
Symons next went through a long list of buildings that had been 
struck and injured by lightning where conductors had been fixed, 
and the purport of his remarks was to show that in every case 
something had been faulty and defective with the conductors or 
the earth connections. 

Professor ADAMS followed the same line of argument, and 
quoted statistics which he considered sufficiently showed the value 
of lightning conductors as safeguards from injury or damage by 
lightning. It was to be borne in mind that electricity always 
chose the path that offered the least resistance, and that if con- 
ductors were not so carried as to provide the easiest path, the 


electric current would leave the conductor and not improbably do 
damage. 

Professor HUGHES said the paper was like a long list of ship- 
wrecks caused by rudders or safety valves. When the matter, 
however, came to be analysed, the truth was found to be that the 
rudders and safety valves were not in proper order. A conductor 
should always afford the shortest path for the electric current, and 
in the next place there must be a proper earth connection, often a 
matter of some difficulty to get. Earth plates no doubt were 
costly, but they really ought to cost more than conductors. If all 
proper precautions were taken he did not think it was possible for 
lightning to injure a building. 

Mr. SLATER proposed a vote of thanks to Colonel Parnell for 
his paper. That gentleman had been considerably sat on by the 
previous speakers; but he (Mr. Slater) thought that, whatever 
their opinions might be, and considering they were only on the 
threshold as regarded their knowledge of the subject, that they 
ought to be much obliged to Colonel Parnell for having brought 
the paper before them. In the course of his remarks, Mr. Slater 
adverted to the danger that lightning, when traversing the eaves’ 
gutters, would jump to the ground at the angles of the building rather 
than pass sharp round the corners. It seemed to him that con- 
nections should be formed at all angles, and this could be done by 
carrying down the gutter pipes at the corners of the building. 

Mr. VYLE having made some remarks, the vote of thanks was 
unanimously passed to Colonel Parnell. 

Colonel PARNELL, in reply, said he could not expect views 
which departed from the usual beaten track to be taken up with 
alacrity. He was thankful for the criticism his paper had met 
with, which was far more preferable than having it hushed up with 
faint praise. At the same time, he reminded his audience that 
they had heard next to nothing of his paper. He had quoted no 
authorities in support of his opinions and deductions, but they 
must not think there were none. He had approached the subject 
as a student, and his studies had been made from the transactions, 
data, &c., furnished by electricians, &c. What he would ask 
them was to carefully read through his paper, and then form their 
own opinion on the evidence laid before them. 

Professor KERR asked if the members might expect to have 
the paper printed and in their hands about the month of July. 

The SECRETARY replied that it would be issued in April. 

Professor KERR having made a remark showing that he did 
not appreciate the wisdom of keeping papers from the members 
till everybody had forgotten all about them, the proceedings 
terminated. 


THE VENTILATION OF BUILDINGS, 


MEETING of the architectural section of the Glasgow Philo- 
sophical Society was held on Monday night, when Mr. 
W. F. Salmon read a paper entitled “ Some Observations on the 
Ventilation of Buildings.” He said that if the public looked to 
any as guides in this manner it was to architects, and that very 
properly, for every building had its peculiarities of site and con- 
struction, with which the architect only was fully conversant, and 
without his aid a specialist in ventilation could not be expected to 
deal with the matter. Of late many inventors had produced 
curiously-shaped and cunningly-devised contrivances to extract 
foul air from enclosed places, but he was going to endeavour to 
show that the leading principle in all of them was known and 
understood before the dawn of the present century. He believed 
that if a record of their plans was kept by architects, along with 
notes of their experience of them, after due trial they might look 
forward with more hopefulness into the future, and calculate, ere 
long, on receiving good ventilatiou. Proceeding to consider the 
principal divisions of the subject—(r), the admission of fresh air ; 
and (2), the extraction of vitiated air—Mr. Salmon quoted a series 
of interesting extracts from the leading authorities on ventilation, 
and pointed out that it was quite possible for them to make a 
wrong use of scientific data. Science and practice were two dis- 
tinct things, and the sooner this was recognised in the matter of 
ventilation the better. A series of diagrams and plans having 
been shown and explained illustrative of several systems of venti- 
lation, he said that if once it was known that the architects were 
in earnest about the matter, and were step by step mastering the 
difficulties with which it was beset, the public would support them, 
and with great willingness pay for a supply of fresh air. But, in 
the meantime, they were only on the threshold of the subject, 
chiefly, he believed, on account of want of authenticated tabulated 
statements of results. After a discussion on the paper had taken 
place, Mr. Salmon was awarded a vote of thanks. 


_ Mr. F. J. Furnivall has been granted a pension of 150/. a year, 
In recognition of his researches in old English literature. As 
founder and director of the Chaucer Society and the New Shake- 
spere Society, and as a worker for the Early English Text Society 
and other bodies, Mr. Furnivall’s labours have been long, arduous, 
and unremunerative, and the announcement of his pension will be 
generally welcomed by students. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE Office of Works has set the praiseworthy example of 
inaugurating important public works without the customary 
orations of mutual admirers. On Monday last the Prince 
and Princess of WALEs opened the triumphal arch which used 
to carry the Wellington statue, and is now set up in another 
position. The occasion was, so. to speak, a recognition of the 
improvements which have been carried out at the instance of 
the First Commissioner of Works. But the simplicity of the 
ceremony could not be surpassed. ‘The gates were closed by 
the police inspector, who regulates the traffic, to enable the 
Prince and Princess to hear a short account of what had 
been done. ‘The officials and contractors were introduced, a 
few gracious words were spoken, then the gates were opened, 
and without flourish of trumpets or subsequent dinners or 
speeches, an important work was dedicated to public use. 
The re-erection of the arch has been carefully completed, and 
there are few signs of patching visible even on the shafts of the 
columns. But it is a pity that the opportunity was not taken 
to re-dress the ashlar near the pilasters of the front. The 
tooling is disgraceful and is now more apparent than formerly. 
It would also be an advantage if the massive gates had been 
painted a better colour, and partly gilded. 


WE trust that the Metropolitan Board of Works will not 
allow Sir JouNn STEELL’s statue of Robert Burns to be fixed 
on the Thames Embankment until the opinion of qualified 
persons on the merits of the work has been obtained. It is 
understood that the statue, which is now being cast in Edin- 
burgh, is a copy of the figure by Sir JoHN SreEtt which has 
been placed opposite the Albert Institute in Dundee, and 
which is a replica of one in New York. If so, we need not 
hesitate to say that, defective as are so many of the London 
statues, there is not one among them having so ungainly an 
appearance as that figure. It is said that the sculptor has 
revised the design, but with so unfortunate a pose no revision 
will make the statue presentable, or convert contortion into 
beauty. Sir JoHN STEELL has produced most excellent works 
in his time, especially equestrian figures ; but as HomER some- 
times nods, great artists occasionally fail, and there is no use 
that we can see in again and again reproducing their failures. 
Burns is one of the last men of whom an effigy should be set 
up for public derision in an English thoroughfare. BRUNEL’s 
statue on the Embankment is quite enough, without a com- 
panion to suggest the decline of the sculptor’s art in Great 
Britain. Let Sir JoHn SreELtt be commissioned to make an 
entirely new figure, if London must have its statue of the 
poet, but let Burns, and not a stump of a tree, have most 
prominence. 


Tue gallery’ of casts will be a valuable addition to the 
South Kensington Museum. It adjoins the new gallery con- 
taining Indian and other textiles, and in height it corresponds 
with the Architectural Court. At present this part of the 
Museum is closed in the evenings, as provision has not been 
made for artificial lighting. But in the day-time there is no 
want of light in the sculpture gallery, and the details of the 
casts are to be seen most closely. The walls are coloured an 
orange red, against which the white casts stand out well. 
There is a gallery around the court, the front of which will be 
made up of metopes from the Parthenon and other temples, 
placed continuously ; and above on the walls will be some of 
the older examples of work in relief, including the best of those 
discovered in the German excavations. The Parthenon frieze 
has an important position on the lower part of the walls. All 
the casts of statues have been carefully made, and the extreme 
whiteness will probably be an advantage in the eyes of the 
general public. There are a few niches in which the principal 
figures will be placed. It would be premature to give an 
opinion on the selection, as the works are not yet arranged ; 
but from what we saw it appears to have been guided by 
judgment, although some archeologists will wish for more of 
the archaic figures. 


THE last volume of the ‘Transactions of the Institute of 
British Architects ” has been the subject of a long article in the 
Literarische Rundschau (published at Wiirzburg) by the well- 
known Dr. A. REICHENSPERGER, of Cologne, member of the 
Imperial German Reichstag, and who is also a foreign member 


of the Institute. The learned Doctor remarks that the Insti- 


tute is a fine example of what voluntary activity can effect, and 
that the noble profession still flourishes in England, as it 
appears to have done in the Middle Ages, without the aid of 
any State department with an army of costly and officious 
functionaries. This is evidently a hit at the system in force in 
Germany, where an architect who does not care to limit his 
sphere of action to designing and directing his own private 
building operations, is compelled to undergo a great loss of 
time and energy, in going through an almost useless State 
examination before he is permitted to compete in designing, 
public or other buildings which may be openly contested for. 
Dr. REICHENSPERGER gives lengthy extracts from some of the 
leading papers, with a summary of the work of the Institute, 
and dwells with some feeling on the very different practice 
prevailing in this country, where every professor of the art is 
free to enter into competition for the greatest building projects. 
The Doctor concludes with the hope that his review will not 
only be valuable for the information it diffuses, but that it 
will be an incentive to introduce in his country the benefit 


which the Royal Institute is supposed to be to architects in 
England. 


THE new picture 4un0 Domini has received a larger share 
of adverse criticism than it deserves. It was meant to bea 
popular picture, and it well attains that end. Mr. Lonc is not. 


skilful in depicting emotions, and he has wisely arranged the- 


figures in a way that gives scope for the representation of the 
graceful figures and handsome faces of a vast number of girls. 
We see a long-winding procession from an Egyptian temple, 
with dancers in the front. As the idols pass, the few people 
who are on the route kneel in worship, but their faces are not 


to be seen. In some mysterious way the Holy Family, with - 


their ass, have been allowed to pass through the procession or 
across it—a feat which would be difficult on such an occasion — 
and form the middle part of the foreground. The importance 
of the group is apparent at the first glance, and it is evident 
that great care has been taken in the painting. The group 
deserves to be made the subject for a special engraving. The 
figures have dignity and gentleness combined, and appear to 
pass on their way without a thought of the pageant that is 
near them. If this group had been painted by a foreign. 
artist it would have secured universal applause. 
corner a negro is seen selling small idols and charms. Close 
to him are a woman with a sick child, a girl who allows her 
lover to present her with a necklace, and some other figures. 
With the exception of the crying woman there is not a part of 
the picture on which the eye cannot rest with pleasure, and, 
considering the large size of the canvas, this is saying much. 


THE church of St. Lawrence, Appleby, contains an old 


In the left. 


tomb at the east end, which is known as the Countess of 


CUMBERLAND’s Tomb. It was erected ata time when great 


people cared less for public rights in a church than they do: 


now, and it has stood in the way of all improvement of the 
building. 
restored, Mr. CurisTian wished to have the tomb removed, 
but the lord of the manor would not consent. It has been 
allowed to fall into ruin, although in 1656 the Countess- 
Dowager of PEMBROKE provided a fund for the conservation, 
and the fund is now supposed to produce about 8o/. a-year. 
Once again it is proposed to interfere with the tomb, and to: 
remove it to the east end of the north chancel aisle. But 
some of the descendants of the Countess oppose the proposal, 
on the ground that by law there can be no removal! without 
their consent. The case has been heard before the Chancellor 
of CARLISLE, and the decision has been- postponed until 


Over twenty years ago, when the church was 


February 20. Paes 


ACCORDING to the report of Captain SHaw there has been 
during 1883 an increase of 218 fires over the number for last 


year,.and, compared with the average of the last ten years, the 


increase was 446. It will suggest the work of the Fire Brigade 


when it is stated that the journeys made in 1883 by the fire- 
engines of the fifty-five land stations have amounted to 29,850 - 


miles, and the total distance run has been 67,850 miles, The 


quantity of water that was used was 29,000,000 gallons, or 


about 130,000 tons, nearly one-half of which was taken’ from 
the street pipes. 
of the year was very severe, but his men have exerted them- 
selves with zeal and goodwill. wee) us 


Captain SHAw acknowledges that the work. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. MARIE’S-ON-THE-SEA, HOLME HILL, GREAT GRIMSBY. 


HIS church, the erection of which is owing to the muni- 
ficence of Mr. T. A. Younc, K.S.G., Lord of the 
Manor of Kingerby, was commenced in the autumn of 1879, 
and solemnly opened by the Lord Bishop of NorrincHam in 
August last. The western front and steeple with two bays of 
the nave are still incomplete, but it is hoped they may be 
erected at no distant period. ‘The plan comprises a nave and 
aisles under one roof, 50 feet wide and 50 feet high to the top 
_of the panelled ceiling, having high side-lights ; the altar- 
platform raised nine steps above the nave, and the eastern 
window of five lights treated as a Jesse window, raised 
25 feet above the nave level. This arrangement forms a 
portion of the design of the altar and reredos. The latter is 
of wood, entirely gilded like the old Spanish retables, and 
filled with an interesting series of paintings by Mr. WESTLAKE, 
and placed against the eastern wall, the altar and throne being 
well advanced forward. At the eastern termination of the 
north aisle is the founder’s chauntry chapel and vault, and the 
sacristy with organ tribune over and presbytery are to the south. 
The building is constructed of fine red brick with a sparing 
use of Yorkshire stone, and the west front when completed 
will have a saddle-back tower and spire, covered with lead and 
Westmoreland slates, 200 feet high. The chancel is marked 
externally by a fléche of slate and lead-work rising 50 feet 
above the ridge, and contains a bell of a ton weight, supplied 
by Taytor, of Loughborough, with the old Lincolnshire 
legend, ‘‘ Quod audisti in aure O Maria predicabo super tecta.” 
Messrs. HADFIELD & Son, of Sheffield, are the architects, 
the contractors being Messrs. R1iccaALL & Hewins and Mr. 
J. G. Suir, both of Great Grimsby. The church is warmed 
on HapENn’s principle, and the chancel tile floors are by Mr. 
GopwIn, of Hereford. 


CENTRAL OFFICES FOR THE CHELTENHAM GAS COMPANY. 


HIS building is now in course of erection at the corner 
of North Street and Albion Street, Cheltenham, from 
designs selected in public competition. It comprises general 
office, managers and cashiers’ offices, board and committee 
rooms, a large proprietors’ room for the meetings of share- 
holders, and a cashier’s residence. The front is faced with 
Corsham Down Bath stone, and Box ground stone weatherings. 
The principal rooms will be fitted with oak. The work is being 
carried out by Mr. THomas Co.uins, of Tewkesbury, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Joun G. Dunn, A.R.LB.A., of 
Birmingham, architect. 


DESIGN FOR WAREHOUSE, GLASGOW. 


HIS is a design, prepared by Mr. ALEXANDER SKIRVING, 

I.A., for an extensive furniture warehouse, and is a 

- good example of a commercial building designed for utility, 

the chief object in which is to obtain the greatest amount of 

light combined with a pleasing architectural elevation. The 

style is refined, partaking somewhat of the Byzantine type, 

as shown in the arches and domical roofs at the corner. 

Although the horizontal lines predominate, the manner in 

which the pilasters are carried into the other flats gives variety 
and dignity to the edifice. 


WROUGHT IRONWORK. 


HE figures which appear in this illustration are referred 
P to in the lecture by Mr. C. S. Smiru, A.R.I.B.A., 
published this week. 


THE NEW ART GALLERY, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


HE new Art Gallery and Museum which have been presented 
to the town by an anonymous donor at a cost of over 5,000/,, 
and which have been erected in New Lichfield Street, on land 
given by the Corporation, are now nearly complete. The site is an 
éxcellent one, being in the centre of the town, and close to the fine 
collegiate church of St. Peter, which the gallery faces on one side. 
The buildings are of Classic design, executed in Bath stone. The 
frontage in Lichfield Street is 90 feet, and in St. Peter’s Close 66 
feet. ‘Chere are two ‘storeys, and the approach is by a flight of 
steps in Lichfield Street, beneath a portico, supported by six 
monolith red granite columns. There are also four detached 
similar columns above the portico, which are placed two on either 


side of the folding glass doors which open out of the picture 
gallery on to.a stone balcony. - The facades are of two orders of 
architecture, the Doric being employed for the ground-floor storey, 
and the Ionic for the storey above. The ground-floor is to be 
devoted to the museum, which is lighted by large windows opening 
on to Lichfield Street and St. Peter’s Close. The upper storey is 
to be devoted to the picture galleries, which will be lighted from 
the roof, and have a covered ceiling. The front of this storey and 
the side facing St. Peter’s Church, instead of being pierced by 
windows kas been filled in with handsome sculptured panels 
executed in Portland stone, with figures in bold relief, representing 
in Lichfield Street painting and sculpture, and in the Close science. 
These are the work of Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham. At the 
terminals of the facades of the building deeply-recessed niches have 
been introduced, suitable for the reception of statues. Entering 
the building through a vestibule, and passing the cloak rooms, the 
large entrance hall is reached, on three sides of which are the 
rooms for the art museum—together 152 feet long. A fine stone 
staircase opens out of the hall and leads to the galleries, consisting 
of a suite of rooms, altogether 176 feet long. The rooms are so 
arranged that visitors can easily pass from one to the other. The 
building has been erected from designs and under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Chatwin, architect, of Birmingham, and the builders 
are Messrs. Philip Horsman & Co., of Wolverhampton. Adjoin- 
ing the Art Gallery, in the St. Peter’s Close, there is to be erected 
a School of Art, at a cost also of 5,000/, to supersede the present 
building in Darlington Street ; 2,000/. have been raised by the 
sale of the present building, and almost the whole of the remaining 
3,0007. has been subscribed. The school will correspond in 
outward design and character in every respect with the art gallery, 
and it will occupy the remaining portion of the total site of 1,500 
square yards which was voted for the two buildings by the Cor- 
poration. It will have a frontage on St. Peter’s Close of 87 feet, 
so that the total length of the facade on that side of the two build- 
ings when completed will be 153 feet. The entrance will be in 
the Close, and the rooms on the second storey will be so arranged 
that on particular occasions they can be entered from the art 
gallery, and, with the rooms of the latter building, will form 
altogether a suite of rooms on that floor over 300 feet long. The 
work of demolishing the old buildings on the site and of getting out 
the foundations has been already begun. The art gallery will be 
opened in May in connection with the Industrial Exhibition. Mr. 
Chatwin is the architect, and Messrs. Horsman & Co. the 
builders. 


LYCIAN ART. 


N the third lecture of his University College course on “ Monu- 
ments of Lycian Art,” Professor Newton described the Ionic 
building at Xanthus, commonly known as the Nereid monument, 
the sculptural remains of which are in the Lycian Room at the 
British Museum. It was situated on a small eminence nearly half 
a mile to the east of the Acropolis at Xanthus. When first dis- 
covered by Sir C. Fellows nothing remained in position but the 
base on which the edifice stood. The architectural members and 
sculptural decorations were found lying strewn about on the ground 
below the base, having probably been thrown down by an earth- 
quake. The study of these remains, after they had been sent to 
England, enabled Sir C. Fellows to reconstruct the edifice, and the 
result of this reconstruction may be seen in a model which he pre- 
sented to the British Museum, and which stands in the Lycian 
Room. The edifice, which was built of white marble, consisted or 
a lofty pedestal or base, surmounted by a temple-like structure, 
supported by Ionic columns and richly adorned with sculptures, 
some in relief and others in the round. Within the colonnade was 
the cella, round the outer walls of which ran a narrow frieze. 
Above the colonnade was another frieze, which seems to have 
served also as an architrave, as no remains of that member 
were found. On the base were two other friezes, one imme- 
diately below the cornice which crowned it, the other on a larger 
scale below. The position of the columns was determined by 
sinkings in the stylobate at regular intervals ; intervening sinkings 
marked the position of statues placed between the columns, of 
which the arrangement was what Greek architects called araiostyle 
—that is to say, with very wide intervals. The statues all repre- 
sented Nereids in rapid motion, each with some marine creature 
at her feet as an emblem. Of the two friezes round the base, the 
larger one represented a battle scene, apparently between Greeks 
and Asiatics, mounted or on foot; on the smaller frieze was the 
siege and capture of a city told in successive scenes. On the 
frieze above the columns the subjects were a hunting scene; a 
battle between warriors, some mounted, some on foot; a pro- 
cession of figures bringing presents, intermixed with groups of 
figures conversing. On the frieze round the cella were a sacrifice 
and a banquet. In one of the two pediments they had a battle 
between horse and foot; in the other, a composition in which 
there were in the centre two seated figures, and at the sides 
smaller figures. On the apex of either pediment, Professor Newton 
thought there might have been a group of two figures in the 
round, not at the two corners where Fellows placed them. If they 
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considered the sculptural decorations as a whole they might 
assume that the edifice which they adorned was not a trophy, as 
Sir C. Fellows had designated it, but a sepulchral monument, 
such as the Greeks called heréon. ‘Taking this for granted, they 
might further assume that the sculptures had reference to one 
personage, to his warlike exploits and other doings in life, and 
probably to the worship accorded to him after death. The greater 
part of these sculptures might be regarded as historical rather 
than mythical, realistic rather than ideal. Realism was strikingly 
shown in the siege of the city on one of the friezes of the 
base. If they adopted the arrangements proposed by Michaelis 
in his excellent memoir in the Annali of the Roman Archzolo- 
gical Institute for 1875, the first scene was a battle in the plain 
outside the walls; then came an attack on a gate, against 
which the besiegers were placing a scaling ladder. Next was the 
blockade of the city, which seemed about to terminate in a capi- 
tulation, indicated by a group outside one of the gates. The last 
scene represented the capture of the city. A long line of walls, 
probably of the Acropolis, nearly denuded of defenders, showed 
that the city had surrendered. On the following scene a noted 
personage, whose parasol denoted his superior rank, was receiving 
the submission of the vanquished. If they turned to the statues in 
the round they found that the movements of the Nereids between 
the columns were marked by extreme agitation, as if they were 
perturbed by some great event. The general action of these 
figures was very spirited, but the modelling of the figures and the 
composition of the drapery were very unequal. The same ob- 
servation applied to the friezes, of which the composition was 
throughout far superior to the execution. The study of the style 
of these sculptures brought them to the question of their date. 
Some archeologists had placed them in the latter half of the fifth 
century B.C., others early in the fourth. The siege represented on 
the frieze had been thought to commemorate the capture of 
Telmessus (Makri) by Pericles, King of the Lycians, which was 
recorded in a fragment of the historian Theopompus. If they 
might venture to identify this Pericles with the Pericles whose 
name they found on Lycian coins, not earlier than B.C. 360, they 
then obtained a date for the capture of Telmessus, and if that was 
the event represented on the heréon, the Nereids must be taken as 
a figurative representation of the Gulf of Glaucus, now the Bay of 
Makri, on which Telmessus was situated. This conjectural inter- 
pretation of the Nereids the lecturer deemed not unworthy of 
consideration. 


THE HOUSE OF THE VESTALS, ROME. 


dhe correspondent of the Zzzes in Rome has prepared a plan 
showing the arrangement of the House of the Vestals in the 
Forum, and the position in which some of the antiquities stood 
when revealed. The three inscribed pedestals of statues of the 
Vestals, discovered on November 5 last, stand at A. From them 
the portico of the atrium extends, as will be seen, direct to the 
tablinum B and its contiguous chambers, turns there at right 
angles and at equal distance in front of them, and returns along 
the other side. This portico was formed in front of the tablinum 
by six columns, counting the corner ones, and along each side by 
more than nineteen, the number of foundation-stones (cushions) 
thus far discovered zz sz/z on the north-east side; and, from the 
remains of a slender shaft of richly-veined breccia corallina 
marble found within the area and corresponding in proportion to 
the basements, it may be conjectured that the columns were of 
that beautiful material. The pedestals of the columns were con- 
nected by a low wall balustrade of about 2 feet in height, faced 
with marble. The pavement of the portico was formed of slabs 
of richly-coloured marbles, of which the portion in front of the 
tablinum is almost intact ; the wall of enclosure was panelled 
with marble throughout, and against it were placed the 
statues of the Vestales Maximz on the pedestals which 
have now been found and on many others, of which four- 
teen were discovered here in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. That these statues stood along the walls is proved by the 
discovery of the basement stones of some of their pedestals at 
C, C, C. The fourth pedestal discovered in the course of the 
present excavations was found at D, and still stands leaning 
against the front wall of the tablinum, more or less in the position 
it occupied, but it had been moved from its place. A fifth pedestal 
has quite recently been discovered standing against the south-west 
wall of the portico of the atrium at W. The central area of the 
-atrium is paved with black mosaic. At the upper end of this area 
at the distance of seven métres and a half from the steps leading 
into the tablinum, there is a cavity about four métres square and a 
metre in depth, lined with slabs of coloured marble at the bottom 
and on the sides, and bordered by a wall of about a foot in height, 
coated externally with marble. Only one corner of the interior of 
this cavity has yet been cleared of the déris within it. The 
mosaic pavement of the area between this curious cavity and the 
line of the columns of the portico in front of the tablinum is 
different from the rest, and apparently formed of white tesserze 
only. This sumptuous portico—a cloister of ancient days, along 
which it requires but little imagination to picture the Vestals 


themselves, those who had passed their twentieth year of service 
teaching the rites to those who had not reached their tenth, and 
those between their tenth and twentieth passing to and fro, atten- 
tive to their sacred duties—gave direct communication between 
the House and the Temple ; for while writing this another base- 
ment stone of a column has been found in its place at F, on the 
further side, from the House, of the three pedestals at A, and, as the 
plan will show, it is evident that the portico continued on to the 
Temple, of which the wreck of the podium is marked at K, 
the full length of the portico being no less than 71 métres. 

The walls of the tablinum B, which measures 12°65 métres by 
8:50, were panelled with different sorts of richly-coloured marble, 
with mouldings of rosso antico, and its flooring was laid with 
materials of the same kind arranged in geometric designs. Con- 
siderable remains of the marble pavement and of the lower part 
of the wall decoration have been found zz sztz. From the tablinum 
there open three rooms on each side, each measuring about four 
métres by four and a half. The vaulted ceilings of these rooms 
are entire, but all traces of their decorations have disappeared. 
Below the flooring of the middle room on the right a number of 
large, round amphore were found, cut in two horizontally and 


placed with their mouths and bottoms upwards, evidently for the 


purpose of preventing damp—to which the House must have been 
much subject, for its south-west wall is built against the side of the 
Palatine, and along the line of the Nova Via, the pavement of 
which is 12 métres higher than the level of the atrium and the 
ground floor of the House. On one side of the tablinum and the 
rooms connected with it are two large chambers, and on the other 
one, each of them corresponding with it in length but somewhat 
narrower. Behind these chambers there extends a series of narrow 
rooms forming an irregular corridor, but this posterior portion of 
the building has not been sufficiently cleared to show how it was 
communicated with from the rest of the House. The vaultings of 
these narrow rooms, or this corridor, are intact, and above them 
the mosaic pavements of the upper storey. Beyond the wall of 
the south-west side of the atrium there runs a kind of passage or 
corridor, H, of rather more than 3 métres in width, from which 
a series of long rooms, M, M, M, open. In this corridor there 
are a few traces of encaustic painting. At O there is a staircase 
leading up to the first floor, which is intact everywhere excepting. 
over the tablinum and the two of the chambers on each side of it, 
marked P, and over the corridor H. On this upper floor there are 
considerable remains of the Vestals’ bath-rooms ; some, as at R, 
lined with marble for washing, and others with suspended floors and 
walls surrounded with caloriferes for the hot-air bath. The south- 
west half of the atrium and its portico on that side have still to be 
cleared, and the continuation of the excavations will show how far. 
the south-west wing of the House reaches beyond the rooms 
marked M, - 
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The first of the Vestal Virgins named by Numa—Gegania, 
Verenia, Canuleia, and Tarpeia—resided in apartments assigned 
to them in the Regia. Their number, originally four, was increased 
to six by Tarquinius Priscius and later on, according to some 
authorities, to as many as twenty. When Augustus removed the 
residence of the Pontifex Maximus to his new Domus on the 
Palatine, he gave the Regia to the Vestals. That building, of 
which considerable traces were found in the excavations in 1879 
and 1882, was destroyed in the great Neronian conflagration, and 
immediately afterwards rebuilt, but not exactly on the same spot. 
The new arrangements of the streets necessitated a slight change 
to the south-west in the position of the Vestals’ atrium and House. 
In the time of Commodus the Temple and the House were again 
destroyed by fire, 191 A.D., at the same time when the Temple of 
Peace and many of the finest edifices of the city were burnt. The 
flames spread with such rapidity that the Vestals, in order to save 
the Palladium, were compelled to carry it openly across the Sacra 
Via, when Herodian narrates it was seen openly for the first time 
after it was brought to Italy from Troy. The remains, therefore, 
now being disinterred are those of the House and atrium as 
rebuilt, or, at any rate, as restored, after the fire in 19! A.D., by 
Septimius Severus, but, in the course of the works, still incomplete, 
just between the three pedestals at A, and the remains of the 
podium of the Temple of Vesta, K, a mosaic pavement—perfect as 
far as it has been uncovered—of the Republican period, and 
corresponding exactly to some of the pavements of the Regia, has 
been found at R, at the depth of about a métre below the level of 
the portico of the atrium now discovered, and it is probable that 
this may prove to be part of the pavement of the earlier atrium 
destroyed in the conflagration A.D. 65. 


CARVED WOODWORK.* 


NE of the most difficult things to do at present is apparently 

to be impartial in dealing with work belonging to any time 

between the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries. It was far from 

being the most memorable period of art, but just now there is a 

tendency to exalt its productions to a level with what was done long 
ago in Greece or Italy. For some men 


There is a consecrating power in Time, 
And what is grey with years to them is godlike, 


and of this disposition of mind Mr. Saunders’ book is a proof. 
One of the illustrations in it suggests that he himself could design 
woodwork in a better style than the old examples he selects, and, 
among his long list of subscribers, we find names of men who, if 
they tried, could not produce things so bad as some of the furni- 
ture in the book. But whatever may be the origin of this senti- 
mental regard for carved oak woodwork of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, there are plenty of people who are willing to 
pay a high price for examples and for drawings of examples. It 
is a pity to see such good drawing, good paper, and good binding 
as we have in this volume expended on a subject like that 
selected by Mr. Saunders. The objects which are drawn are no 
doubt mainly the work of English hands, and if they were pub- 
lished with a view of indicating the condition of art in this country 
at one time, we could no more cavil at their appearance than at 
the specimens of bad spelling-and bad grammar which are 
occasionally given by historians to suggest the state of educa- 
tion at a certain period. But Mr. Saunders claims artistic 
as well as historic interest for his specimens of the handi- 
work of village Quinces and Snugs. Mr. Ruskin examined 
the original drawings ; and although he is easily pleased with any- 
thing that does not belong to our mechanical age, yet he was com- 
pelled to say that the examples were “not in harmony with the 
precepts of the best masters in wood-carving.” It would be pro- 
bably nearer the truth to say that fourth-rate masters would disown 
such work. Mr. Saunders is, however, enthralled by the style, 
and would have us believe in the “earnest spirit and simplicity of 
aim shown in the execution of the work of that period,” the 
“integrity of purpose,” the “simple and effective ornamentation,” 
and other virtues. But, while admitting that there was no stint of 
materials in those days, and that the work is constructed so as to 
endure, we do not believe that it has any claim to be considered 
artistic. The substantial character of old English work is so 
generally acknowledged, there is no need to undervalue modern 
work in order that seventeenth-century carpenters may be exalted. 
When Mr. Saunders says that genuine and simple principles of 
good workmanship appear to be now “ too much ignored or wholly 
lost sight of,” he is unjust towards his contemporaries. There 
would be no difficulty in finding in London, or in any of the large 
provincial towns, specimens of the carpenter’s and cabinet-maker’s 
skill that bids fair to last for centuries. It is true that work 
is turned out which is the reverse; but the sixteenth and seven- 


* Lxamples of Carved Oak Woodwork in the House and Furniture of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By William Bliss Saunders, 
Arcaitect. Bernard Quaritch. 


teenth centuries also recognised the fact that some people are 
more likely to be attracted by what is showy and cheap, and pro- 
vision must be made accordingly. It is only the best specimens 
of the work that have survived. Even Mr. Saunders is forced 
to admit that Time has not been conquered without the 
expenditure of an enormous mass of material. Speaking of 
houses, he says:—“The timbers were often of extraordinary 
and apparently unnecessary length. This was, no doubt, partly 
owing to the ease with which large pieces of timber could 
then be obtained, and partly to the fact that it was cheaper to use 
it in larger sizes than to cut it into smaller ones.” We cannot 
bring back those happy days when oak trees were inviting 
passers by to come and cut them down, and we have therefore to 
be thrifty in the use of timber. We may not be able to have 
unwieldy pillars to support a slight weight, or dining-tables that 
seem better fitted by their size and structure for the operations of 
an abattoir, or chairs that would sustain a performing elephant 
(and to lovers of the grand old English furniture nothing atones 
for absence of quantity) ; but in spite of circumstances it is still 
possible to get furniture which we may use for sitting, dining, and 
sleeping without any risk of accident. There may be some 
security in the big chests which Mr. Saunders represents, yet 
after all a bank is a safer place to keep money, and for a 
tired man of business an iron bedstead is more comfortable and 
healthier than the “sixteen post” oak bedsteads at Bladon Castle 
and Buxton, which seem admirably adapted for the creation of 
nightmares. 

The simple, effective ornamentation which Mr. Saunders 
admires is a very mechanical affair. The first and last principle 
appears to have been that a surface to be ornamented must be 
entirely covered, no matter how often a form was repeated. 
Everything was to be uniformally stiff, whether it was a copy of an 
Ionic volute, a leaf, a flower, the human figure, or an angel. 
There is not a line among all the plates in the book which 
suggests that the old oak carvers had any more knowledge of 
what grows in fields and gardens than the men about Shoreditch 
who now produce, by the thousand, without any variation of form, 
the floriated brackets which are stuck on cheap furniture. How 
an Indian carver, who toils for a penny a day, would be amazed if 
he saw those forms and heard of the idolatry which surrounds 
them! 


LEICESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE eleventh annual meeting of this society was held on 

January 22, when the following officers were elected for the 

year 1884 :—President, Mr. W. Jackson; honorary secretary, Mr. 

A. H. Paget; council, Mr. R. J. Goodacre, Mr. Joseph Goddard, 
Mr. W. Millican, Mr. J. B. Everard. 

In the course of his address the President made the following 
remarks with reference to a recently advertised competition :— 
There is one subject which is probably uppermost in your minds, 
and which will not come before you in the report. The report 
deals, of course, with events and proceedings of the past year, and 
the question of architectural competitions has but recently been 
forced upon your notice. Upon it I must be allowed to 
make a few remarks. Some years ago it was generally believed 
that if a man, or a_ society of men, wanted to get the 
most work out of an architect for the least money, the 
most effectual way was to go in for an open competition. It 
was believed that all that was requisite was to draw up a set ot 
absurd conditions, and advertise them with a bait of twenty or 
thirty pounds, in order to catch any number of architects as ina 
net—a net spread in the sight of all men. Experience soon proved, 
moreover, the inutility of such proceedings, not only from the point 
of view of the architects, but from that of the employers them- 
selves. Open competition was found very often to degenerate into 
a scramble, and to develop work which was showy and superficial 
rather than good; and, as a matter of fact, open competition, 
except in special cases and under well-ordered conditions, has 
already ceased to be the rule. But the old ideas still linger—as 
old ideas are apt to do, from ignorance or prejudice—in certain 
places ; and thus, from time to time, we are surprised by a publicly- 
advertised competition which revives the worst traditions of the 
past. The principle laid down by the Institute ‘is perfectly clear. 
The actual and final competition should be limited, and each com- 
petitor should be paid for his work; the drawings should not be 
more in number, or to a larger scale, than is necessary to explain 
clearly the design ; there should be no playing fast and loose with 
the author of the premiated design ; and there should be a properly- 
qualified judge. 

Now, with respect to a competition recently advertised by the 
Town Council of Leicester, and which your council does not con- 
sider satisfactory, you will observe that the above conditions, 
which have been drawn up and sanctioned by the Institute after a 
long and careful study of the subject, are not complied with ; on 
the contrary, the selection of designs is entrusted to a sub-com- 
mittee, who will report to the Estate Committee who, assisted 
if they see fit by a professional architect, will make selection of 
two designs for the Town Council, who. will make the final de- 
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cision, who will also reserve themselves full liberty of action with 
respect to all proceedings in connection with the proposed build- 
ings, and are not bound by anything done under or in connection 
with the competition, except the payment of premiums. Some 
troublesome rights of light are involved with which intending 
competitors are instructed not to interfere, or render the Corpora- 
tion liable for damage.. Each design is to be drawn toa large 
scale, 6 feet to an inch, the sizes and heights to be marked in 
figures, and is to consist of a plan of each floor with sections, 
together with three elevations and a perspective view, accompanied 
by a written description, setting forth in detail the character of the 
material and workmanship, and an approximate estimate of the 
cost. The first premium of 252. is to merge in the commission, if 
the author of the premiated design is employed to carry out the 
work, and in that case the commission is to be considered as pay- 
ment for all matters or things arising out of or connected with the 
erection and completion of the buildings. The premiated designs 
are to become the property of the Corporation, and the whole of 
the subsequent contract drawings and specifications are to be 
given into the possession and to become the property of the Cor- 
poration, who reserve the right to reject the whole or any of the 
designs if they should appear unsuitable or of too expensive a 
character. 


THE DECLINE OF ENGRAVING. 


A LETTER has been addressed by the Fine Art Society to the 

Times in regard to the statement that fine engraving, 
whether in mezzotint or in line, is doomed. They say :—A 
principal cause for the decay of engraving lies in the miserable 
condition of the law of copyright, and the apathy of the Legisla- 
ture, the artists, and the engravers, and the connivance of the 
public at the continual breaches of it, the consequence of which is 
that the whole land is now overrun with traders of the lowest 
class engaged in selling photographs of popular copyrights. No 
engraving of any interest has been published of ‘late years, but it 
has at once been pirated with impunity. We say with “ impunity,” 
for the headquarters of the pirates are situated in the Channel 
Isles, where they cannot be touched ; their goods are transmitted to 
England through the post, but the Post Office authorities (although 
the importation is prohibited by Act of Parliament) refuse to 
detain them ; they are received by Jews living in the purlieus of 
Houndsditch, whose abode is well known, whence they are sent 
broadcast, by means of travellers, over the length and breadth of 
the land. But there is no power of search, no power to seize, even 
if the offenders are caught flagrante delictu, the only remedy being 
by summons to be served at and to be heard “in the district where 
the offending party resides.” It is needless to say that these 
chevaliers @industrie have no fixed place of abode. This evil is 
increasing at an enormous rate, and the publishers, while unable 
to check it, are suffering such losses therefrom that they hesitate 
to give large commissions to engravers, and naturally prefer pro- 
cesses which involve but little outlay. Asan instance, during the 
past four years we have published six engravings, for the copy- 
rights in which we paid over 7,o00/., and for the engraving over 
10,0007, Within a month of their respective issue, photographs 
of them were hawked about at half a crown each. 

The trade of these pirates would never have attained to the 
volume we have mentioned had they not received substantial sup- 
port from the public. To the credit of the smaller dealers in works 
of art be it said, they have almost unanimously refused to counte- 
nance this robbery. But the public, who, by the way, have lately 
expended much righteous indignation upon the literary piracies of 
our Transatlantic brethren, see no harm in aiding what they know 
to be a wrong and a fraud. 

The apathy of the artistic body as regards piracy is extraordi- 
nary. They have hardly stirred a finger to defend their rights, 
and consequently will, probably, in the near future, suffer grievously 
for their omission. It would be perfectly easy for any one so dis- 
posed to photograph unperceived every picture of note in the 
Academy Exhibition, and flood the market with copies within a 
fortnight of its opening. If such were done the value of artistic 
PRN would tumble from hundreds to tens of pounds in a 

ay. 

Another cause for the decay of engraving is the length of time 
which places take to produce. As regards this, the engravers 
themselves are in a measure to blame. Work does not, perhaps, 
come so readily to many of them that they can refuse to accept a 
proffered commission ; but the result is that months and years 
drag on without a plate being completed, until the interest therein 
is gone, and publishers are perforce driven to adopt in future 
speedier methods of reproduction. 

_ There is yet one more reason for the decay of the art, and that 
is the gaps which are being year by year made in the ranks of the 
profession without any fresh men coming in to fill them up. Since 
the retirement of Mr. Cousins and the death of Mr. Holl, the 
number of able engravers may be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. There is undoubtedly at present no better opening for a 
young student of talent, mind, who will be content with an un- 
eventful life, a fair income, and an almost certain place among the 


Academic body, than that of one who takes up engraving, whether 
line,*mezzotint, or mixed. We do not believe that reproductive 
processes will be the final nail in the coffin of engraving, and we 
speak as the publishers of Sir F. Leighton’s Wedded, the most 
successful reproduction yet issued. With the law of copyright 
amended, we are certain that for another generation, at least, there 
will be room for a larger number of able engravers than have 
formed the school at any time during this century. Mechanical 
work at present shows no sign of competing successfully with 
manual work accomplished by a real artist. 


STUDIES IN ARCHITECTURAL STYLE* 


ie this volume Mr. Pullan has brought together a large number 
of the designs prepared by him during a period of forty years. 
The variety suggests not only the range of the author’s studies 
and capacity to treat several styles, but also the transformations 
of architectural taste. We have designs which belong toa time 
when England was supposed to be enthusiastic about Medizeval 
forms, and everyone was expected to cry out with Jonathan 
Oldbuck, “Gothic ! Gothic ! I’ll go to the death upon it.” There. 
was to be one universal language in art, and all things were to be 
expressed in itand initalone. The spirit of that time is to be seen 
in Mr, Pullan’s design for the decoration of the Queen’s Robing- 
room in the Houses of Parliament, which is one of his earliest 
works. Here we have the pedigree of the House of Hanover 
traced back to William the Conqueror, and displayed in the true 
Perpendicular style. But it was also proposed to depict “the most 
important events of each dynasty” in the same style, and thus the 
Landing at Hastings and the Passing of the Reform Act would, 
we suppose, from their uniformity of treatment, present the appear- 
ance of events that occurred within one period. It was likea 
return to the system of zesthetics which prevailed before Benjamin 
West painted the Death of General Wolfe, and when the laws of 
taste enjoined that in a historical picture, no matter whence the 
subject was derived, all the figures should be clad in Roman. 
robes. 
It was soon found that the world would not put up with one 
style, and Mr. Pullan, like many another modern Goth, was com- 
pelled to recognise the fact that there were good buildings 
before the rise of Medizevalism, and that when it declined the art 
of architecture contrived to survive. Accordingly we perceive that 
since 1857 Mr. Pullan has sought public favour with designs in the 
Italian Renaissance, French Renaissance, English Renaissance, 
Italian, Palladian, and Neo-Greek, as well as with the more 
ancient Romanesque, Byzantine, and Lombardic styles. Could 
there be a better comment on the restlessness and eclecticism of 
the age? 
It is a hazardous undertaking for one man to attempt so much. 
But it should not be forgotten that Mr. Pullan has had better 
opportunities than any architect of our time to study all those’ 
types of building zz st. His knowledge has been gained, not by 
occasional and hurried scampers through a few foreign cities, but 
by long years of residence abroad. If there is any advantage 
in travel it should surely be seen in Mr. Pullan’s designs. 
It is very difficult to assess the value of the studies. However 
opinion may be divided about the merit of the designs, every one 
would agree that justice has not been done to them by the original 
draughtsmanship or by the reproductions. We do not remember 
a case which is a stronger testimony to the advantage of experts. 
in drawing. If Mr. Pullan had obtained the services of some one 
to prepare his designs for publication, they would be more assured: 
of success. One or two examples will prove this. There 
is a plate of thirteenth-century churches, which, as the author 
says, ‘shows the various forms which were most common at 
that period.” Ifa good draughtsman copied this plate on a large 
scale it would, with little or no alteration, make a picture that 
would be more effective than anything of the kind by Augustus 
Pugin, and it might form a companion to the corresponding draw- 
ing of Cockerell, illustrative of Classic art. But in Mr. Pullan’s 
there is very little effect. How much the designs can gain or lose 
by the style of drawing will be also seen from a comparison 
between Mr. Pullan’s design for the decoration of a chancel arch 
of a Renaissance church, and his design for a portion of the dome 
of St. Paul’s. Of the two, the former is superior on the whole, but 
it is marred by the execution. Mr. Pullan once brought out a 
small pamphlet afrofos of ritualistic difficulties concerning altars: 
in church. It contained several sketches of different types of 
altars, which have been reproduced among the “ Studies,” but in their 
present form they are little more than mere blots. Mr, Pullan, in 
becoming his own draughtsman, has been acting an unfriendly 
part towards himself. We need not say more on the subject. 
The “ Studies” are in truth valuable, and it is possible to utilise 
them with more advantage than the owner has done. Mr. 
Pullan’s acquaintance with the best models has given a peculiar 
refinement to all his designs ; and we fear that his want of success 
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has been often due to this quality. The quietness of his designs 
would be “nowhere” in a competition against works in which 
effect took the place of the Demosthenian action, and was the first, 
the second, and third consideration. Bentham somewhere refers 
to the case of Serjeant Maynard who, although a jurist in whose 
works a treasury of law is to be found, was never able to grasp a 
brief. The designs of Mr. Pullan are in their way like Maynard’s 
treatises. They may not have gained success in the usual sense 
of the word, and occasionally might be more aptly expressed, but 
the wise student will find no difficulty in turning them to account. 


WROUGHT IRONWORK.* 


}* is not my intention to-night to deal with the earlier history 

and production of wrought iron ; this has already been done 
by very able hands, and its study is purely archeological. I wish 
to take up the subject from about the eleventh or twelfth centuries, 
and, by means of a number of notes and sketches made at various 
times when studying in London at the South Kensington Museum 
and elsewhere, to draw your attention to some of the characteristic 
features of the various periods which follow. I do not claim for 
my paper any originality of treatment. My excuse for choosing it 
is that it has not before been dealt with in our society, and that it 
is one to which I have given many hours of enjoyable study in 
sketching rambles in London and the country. 

Few specimens of ancient art can be more attractive to the 
architect or archzologist than those wrought in iron. How greatly 
is beauty enhanced when utility and simplicity are her com- 
panions, and in the few specimens of metal-work which we to-night 
shall study as examples of the great family to which they belong 
I hope we may find these three virtues hand in hand. Take, for 
example, the hinge to the south door of Eaton Bray Church. 
What can be more beautiful than its graceful curves, its cleverly- 
wrought ends and enriched surfaces? Its use and purpose are 
self-evident ; not only does it carry the door entrusted to its un- 
erring guidance, but it braces and strengthens all its parts. The 
material, rude and uninteresting to some though it be, clearly tells 
by every form and curve the story of the many processes by which 
it has been wrought ; and the very fact that wrought iron carries 
its history with it seems to me one of its greatest charms. 

When we look at the work of the smith long since gone to his 
rest, we seem to see the man at his forge ; and,as we look and 
admire his skill, a fraternal feeling grows in our mind, and we 
rejoice that, although we pass into the unseen, those of our works 
which are useful, pure, and beautiful may live after us and be 
appreciated by those who follow. Can we be surprised that he 
who wrought the subjects of our study to-night inspired the poet 
Longfellow with those charming verses which will live as long as 
England is a nation? 

So much for the abstract. Let us get to work. We will look 
first at the earlier specimens of English wrought iron. These 
must naturally be taken from our churches—the monumental 
histories of our nation. 

Ironwork has suffered less than.many other materials at the 
hands of enthusiastic religionists, who in the heat of their fanati- 
cism robbed the Church of many of her choicest art treasures. Butin 
the case of iron the metal itself was no great booty, and its office was 
one of practical service ; the spoiler has therefore generally let it rest. 
Want of proper attention and repair, and the ravages of time have 
been the principal enemies of our ancient ironwork, and in spite of 
these, enough remains to show that, in its treatment, difficult as it 
was to work, the same care and artistic skill were used which cha- 
racterised the other materials which compose our sacred edifices. 

Among the existing examples of wrought ironwork, the hinges 
on which the doors were hung form the earliest specimens. These 
owe their origin to Norman architects, and are comparatively rare. 
At this period they have not generally much scroll work attached 
to them, and the turns are often very stiff, the principal branches 
at the head of the hinge representing the letter C. An example of 
this class of hinge, probably a copy of an old specimen, is the 
hinge on the doors of our Reading Abbey gateway, restored some 
years ago by Sir Gilbert Scott. There are also in St. Albans 
Abbey Church some hinges of this period. The example in fig. 1 
has the strap continued right through, and has an ornamental ter- 
mination, a portion of which only now remains. In the second 
example, fig. 2, the strap terminates with the commencement of 
the scroll. The knob at the welding point is fashioned into the 
head of a serpent ; this device, with jaws extended, also occurs at 
the ends of some of the scrolls, and is in high relief, and is ex- 
ceedingly well executed. In both these examples. the surface is 
enriched with a kind of chevron, easily produced with the chisel ; 
the thickness of the metal is three-eighths of an inch at the com- 
mencement, and is gradually brought down ‘to one-eighth at the 
terminations, 

_ Another very perfect specimen of Norman work is. at Sempring- 
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ham Church in Lincolnshire. Here, in addition to the hinges, the 
door has an ornamental iron edging, or border of characteristic 
design. This border was continued. in the Early English work, 
but was reduced in bulk, and became much more simple. We get 
an example of this from St. Mary’s, Norwich, where we see it in 
the form of a simple band, nailed at intervals around the edge of 
the door. 

It is interesting to notice the care with which the smallest 
details were executed ; the nail heads even had a characteristic 
form, of which I have sketched one or two examples. 

Although the Early English work was finer in detail, and possesses 
a better finish, it has not the originality and freedom which the 
original Norman work possessed. Another very: fine specimen 
of work of this period is on the south door of Eaton Bray 
Church before referred to (fig. 3). The ironwork here consists of 
three principal hinges from which the scroll work springs, the 
straps are relieved by raised bands and lines produced by the 
chisel, the nail heads, too, form a natural and pleasant relief. 
You will notice that a conventional, leaf-like terminal has taken the 
place of the serpent’s head of Norman work. Above, and 
detached from the three hinges, at the top of the door, is a 
piece of scroll work which acts as a stiffener and completes the 
design. 

There is an interesting example of this period on the doors of 
the chapter-house at York ; the hinges here are quite distinct, the 
ornamental work being only used to brace the door together. A 
feature worthy of note in this example is that the work around the 
closing-ring or door-handle is bossed out in hemispherical form. 

We find another example of this class of work on a door at 
Chester Cathedral. Here the work is divided into panels of 
different designs of scroll work: they are all exceedingly graceful 
and of most finished workmanship. 

I have roughly sketched a few details which exhibit the variety 
of terminations, and also the junctions of the several scrolls. You 
will notice how ingeniously a leaf is made to lap over and hide the 
points where the iron is welded together. 

The section of the scroll work was sometimes raised to an 
obtuse angle on the face as at York, or grooved on face as at 
Chester. In all these examples of work it will be seen that the 
branches all spring from the outer side of the scroll ; these, too, 
have been somewhat elaborate in character, enriched with leaves 
or animals’ heads, the main bands being stamped with various 
chisel patterns. Examples of another class were utterly devoid of 
ornament, or at most had ends terminating in simple curls, with 
free small branches on each side of the main bands. Our own 
county affords an example of this at Farringdon Church. : 

In Decorated work the same style of work continued to be used 
with little if any variation, except occasionally in the character of 
the leaves on the scrolls, but as time went on the increased use 
of wood panelling and tracery superseded this flatter kind of 
decoration, and rendered scroll work less common than in former 
times. 

In the Perpendicular style hinges are rarely ornamented except 
on plain doors, when they usually have a fleur-de-lis or some 
similar decoration at the ends of the strap. For example, on the 
south door of St. Lawrence. Another local example of thirteenth-: 
century work is at Uffington. 

The handles of doors, too, received no small portion of the 
workman’s skill and careful attention. Those of Early English 
and Decorated date were generally in the form of rings, with a 
simple spindle going through the centre of a circular escutcheon ; 
but sometimes they assumed other forms, the spindles terminating 
with a small flower or animal’s head at each end to keep it in its 
place. We have before referred to the escutcheon of the chapter- 
house at York Minster, which is bossed out, having the straight 
bars running under it. Another method was to ornament them 
with minute tracery, or with holes pierced through them in various > 
patterns. 

Besides the ring handles, others in the form of a bow were used. 
These were placed upright on the doors, either fixed or, more 
often, working in a staple at top and bottom. Not unfrequently 
the handles were made to drop in the form of a hammer, and were 
used as knockers, striking on a heavy nail-head fixed under them 
for the purpose. 

The escutcheons were sometimes of considerable size and form, 
the starting-point of quite an elaborate scroll pattern, which when 
fastened to the door formed a stiffener, and harmonised well with 
the elaborate Early English hinges. 

The limits of my paper forbid me to dwell longer on ironwork 
as applied to doors, in which case the work was confined to one 
plane surface. We will now look at other channels into which the 
skill of the smith was turned. 

In the fourteenth century a new feature was introduced in the 
handiwork of the smith. Whereas in the past the hammer and the 
tongs were the principal tools employed, the manipulation of sheet 
iron required other treatment. When first introduced the effect 
was pleasing and simple; but the artist-smith, led away by the: 
greater ease of manipulation which the thinner. metal afforded, - 
soon rushed into elaborate and extravagant detail and an imitative . 
style, rather than originality of detail adapted to the material 


J employed. The idea of impropriety is conveyed by an examina- 
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tion of an example of sixteenth-century Japanese metal-work at 
the South Kensington Museum. It represents a sea-eagle in 
hammered and chiselled iron. The bird is swooping froma rock 
with extended wings. Nothing can exceed the perfection of work- 
manship displayed in this example. Feather by feather has been 
imitated in the iron, and with a perfectly natural effect, and yet it 
seems unfortunate that so much skill and labour should have been 
expended in such an inappropriate manner. __ 

Perpendicular metal work is of very considerable merit, har- 
monising well with the sister materials, wood and stone, and 
keeping apace with them in point of characteristic design. One 
of the finest examples is the enclosure to Henry VII.’s tomb 
at Westminster. The screen to the tomb of Edward IV. at St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, is an example worthy of special notice in 
speaking of work of this period. A monument to the honour of 
Edward seems to have been in course of erection at Windsor 
during his lifetime, but was never completed. For this tomb this 
splendid piece of tabernacle work in iron was doubtless intended 
to be the screen. The framework is of wrought bar iron, and the 
small rich Gothic compartments are of plate iron cut with a sharp 
punch. 

The screen has a projecting semi-octagonal turret-like form on 
each side, divided into bays by buttresses which run up the 
whole height. The spaces between the buttresses are filled up 
with traceried openings very like the windows of that period. 
Each bay is surmounted by an overhanging canopy of very fine 
and elaborate workmanship. The space between the turret-like 
forms is divided into six bays, which are treated in a similar 
manner to those before mentioned. 

The thought that strikes one on seeing this beautiful piece of 
workmanship is that it partakes rather of the character of a model 
of a stone structure than bearing itself an individuality of treat- 
ment with a self-evident purpose for its existence. It has generally 
been attributed to Quentin Matsys, the famous Antwerp black- 
smith and artist, but it appears that a certain John Tresilian was 
the person who wrought the screen in question. Nevertheless, the 
name of Quentin Matsys will still live in our memories on account 
of his admirable picture of Ze Mises in Windsor Castle and the 
romantic story of his love at Antwerp. 

When at Windsor last week I was struck with a very fine and 
much earlier piece of ironwork on the interior of the east door of 
the choir of St. George’s. This probably belonged to the original 
building before the present chapel was erected. I should here like 
to mention the kind courtesy shown me by the very Rev. 
the Dean of Windsor in giving me access to the many objects 
of interest at St. George’s, and also in suggesting authorities on 
their history. 

The existing examples of Elizabethan ironwork are scarce, but 
a few lock plates, hinges, &c., that I have noticed have been 
marked by a characteristic treatment. I have madea sketch of 
an interesting specimen of local Jacobean work at Hurst Church 
(fig. 4). It is a bracket for an hour glass bearing the date 1636. 
{t is now painted and gilded ; the initial letters probably refer to 
the donor, but its origin is unknown. 

I have a sketch, tov, of a very humble but nevertheless inte- 
resting bit of work from our own county (fig. 6). It is the latch of 
a cottage door at Stanford-in-the-Vale; it is cut from a piece of 
plate iron, with a bow handle of circular section. A further 
example of domestic work in this century is a knocker from East 
Grinstead, Sackville College, bearing the date 1616; it is of the 
simple drop arrangement, like those of a much earlier date, but is 
divided towards the top into two arms which work in a pair of 
staples. I have made some sketches of an example of Jacobean work 
at the South Kensington Museum, which illustrates very forcibly the 
powers of the English smith. It is a screen formerly separating 
the pew of the Leversedge family from the Lady Chapel in the 
church of St. John, Frome. This specimen is singularly happy in 
design, and delicate in execution. The composition gives due im- 
portance to the central feature bearing the armorial shield, while 
the side panels are agreeably diversified. The general size of main 
bars is $ inch by 3 inch. The lines of hammered work are not 
obliterated by sheet work, although there is quite sufficient of the 
latter to give a richness of design. 

I shall now pass on to notice those examples of wrought iron- 
work so well known to all who have visited South Kensington 
Museum, namely, the screens from Hampton Court. They are 
twelve in number, and were formerly placed at intervals of 
50 yards in the fence dividing the Palace Home Park from the 
garden, but falling into decay they have found a suitable refuge in 
the museum. 

We are told that we are indebted to a blacksmith of Notting- 
ham, named Shaw, for these matchless works of art. Shaw 
received his commission from King William III., but as the king 
died before the completion of the work, or at least before the 
screens were paid for, the Parliament of the time repudiated the 
debt, and Shaw, it is said, died from disappointment at the age of 
fifty-one. He was buried at Hampton Church, and we find a 
tablet outside the church recording the fact, and very charitably 
describing him as “an artist in his own way,” which probably 
meant that he was neither a painter nor sculptor. His claim’to be 
an artist was doubtful, even in the face of the magnificent work 


which his brain had conceived and his artistic hammer and chisel 
had enabled him to carry out. Is there not a tendency in these 
days to disregard art because of the source whence it springs, and 
to assume that artistic genius can only run in channels cut out by 
officially constituted institutions ? . 

The screens are 13 feet wide by 11 feet high, and altogether 
exhibit a wonderful amount of labour and ingenuity. The general 
construction of the whole series is of one pattern, but four of them 
are of richer detail than the others. The supporting standards on 
each side are two panels 2 feet wide, formed of uprights 2 inches 
square, filled in with a pattern of inch bars, and supported by stays. 
Between these is a foliated composition of elliptic scroll work with 
bold foliage and flowers, surrounding a panel about 3 feet square, 
which in the four principal screens enclose representations of the 
national emblems—a rose, a thistle, and a harp—the remainder 
being filled in with a diaper pattern. Above this is a heavy swag 
or chain of flowers, hanging from the beaks of eagle-headed scroll 
terminations, and crowning the whole is a foliated mask with a 
figured and tasselled apron. All the detail is wonderfully wrought 
out, the small rosebuds and sprays being represented with great 
fidelity to nature. It is curious that although the workmanship in 
an artistic point of view is so good, the construction of the orna- 
ment is proportionately bad. Very few of the scrolls or stems are 
welded at the junctions, but are simply united by iron tongues and 
pins, the heavy strains on ,which in some instances have caused 
them to give way. 

The leafage, too, which in the most ordinary gatework of the 
period was always welded to the stems from which it springs, is 
here merely rivetted or screwed to the larger branches in several 

ieces. 

: Most of us remember the magnificent screens at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. They are the work of a Frenchman named Tijon, a Pro- 
testant refugee. In these we see distinctly the master designer’s 
hand, but more freedom was left to the workman in those days 
than now, and we notice a refinement which characterises these 
screens when compared with the Hampton Court gates. We here 
have an opportunity of judging of the relative merits of French 
and English workmanship. I have an illustration of these gates 
which gives a good idea of their design. 

As a comparison with the English work which we have been 
studying, it will be interesting here to look at one or two sketches 
of German work. We have just been noticing applied ornament. 
such as foliage, wrought in thin iron, and attached by pins and 
rivets to the scroll work, as at Hampton Court and elsewhere. 
But a peculiar feature in German work is the structural ornament 
in the form of figures worked in the solid as continuations of the 
scroll bars.. Nevertheless these often in addition had leaves and 
foliations of sheet iron attached. The foliage here grows naturally 
out of the main lines, to which it is kept in subordination. The 
terminations of the voluted scroll are points in the design which 
fitly receive ornamentation, and this detail alone deserves attentive 
study. In examining these examples of smiths’ work, we are 
struck with the mastery displayed in manipulating the material— 
whether cold or hot—with the methods by which combinations of 
forged work, hammered work, or vefoussé work were effected, and 
the complete adaptation of the means to the end in view. 

The realisation of the design already worked out in the mind 
of the artist-smith is evident in all the best and most representative 
works. The material and modes of manipulation persistently de- 
manded that the smith should know exactly where he was going 
before he set out, and every curve had to be carefully laid down 
full size on the blackened and charred board, the surface of which 
displayed the chalk lines he was to follow by the aid of his anvil 
and vice. . 

A very fine example of this is the German window grating in 
the South Kensington Museum, of which I have a sketch (fig. 7). 
In the centre we have a fret or lattice-formed figure, resulting in a 
quatrefoil of interlaced scrolls ; out of these scrolls spring spiral 
curves, bearing foliage of a highly decorative character, and yet 
the details are all simple and in perfect unity with the purpose of 
the work as a round-headed window grating, while the scope 
afforded for the workman has been fully taken advantage of. 

The scheme of the design is of the simplest kind. The details 
supplement the arrangement of the curves, and naturally fall into 
the spaces not occupied by the leading lines. The lunette form 
seems to naturally suggest the filling in; and on analysis one can 
see that the growth of the whole is symmetrical, and comes almost 
as a matter of course from the fret-like figure which is the centre 
feature of the work. The larger and secondary scrolls have~ 
terminals of forged and twisted iron, welded into the main lines, 
the tendrils being used at certain points to bind the whole together 
in a very ingenious manner. The broader details are of repoussé 
and shell work, consisting of rosettes of different sizes and broad 
leaves of an ornamental grotesque type in imitation of a mask or 
human face. These are rivetted to the points of the scrolls to 
which they form the terminals. 

We come now to what I think by no means the least interesting 
part of our subject—the ironwork of the Early Georgian period. 
Interesting to us because it tells us of those days when work was 
well and carefully done—those days when, if sanitary science were 
treated with contempt, there was a thoroughness and strength in 
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building which is too often wanting now. This period of ironwork 
is interesting because we frequently meet with specimens in our 
_ everyday walks. In our town there remain a few examples, for 

instance, which are not unworthy of notice—a neat little bit of 
scroll work in the form of a spandril outside the Conservative 
Club, and there is an uncommonly good specimen or two as railings 
round the tombs in St. Giles’s Church (fig. 8).. It is a matter for 
great regret that a fine bit of old work like this should be allowed 
to decay for the want of a little attention and trouble. 

I have here two or three sketches of work in and around 
London (fig. 9), that in Great Ormond Street, Bloomsbury, being 
specially worthy of careful study (fig. 10). To my mind there is a 
great charm about these old brick mansions. If they were unpreten- 
tious in appearance, they were at least as strong as well-burnt brick 
and honest workmanship could make them. Their timber was 
sound and well seasoned, and their foundations ample, while their 
internal fittings were spirited in detail and laudable in execution ; 
and the wrought iron introduced to decorate their facades in the 
shape of gates and area railings was designed in harmony with the 
nature of the material employed. This idea of producing an 
ornament consistent with the material is a special feature of work 
of this period ; for, much as we admire the sheet-metal foliage in 
the gates at Hampton Court, we can but regret that its construc- 
tion is so bad and durability so questionable. 

It-has well been said that the great principle in designing 
wrought iron is to produce a design composed of bars or lines 
connected together in such a manner as to combine lightness and 
strength, and this idea was realised in the period which we are 
examining. The bars were manipulated in various ways: of 
sections round, square, or moulded; and the combinations of 
straight and curved lines offer an endless variety of pattern. 

I should like to call your attention to the terminations of the 
voluted scrolls as points in this class of work especially deserving 
notice. A great variety of these were evolved out of the two 
principles of spreading the end, in one case in the depth of the 
bar, in the other in its width. The spandril piece from the rail- 
ings at Bloomsbury is a fine example of these treatments. These 
methods, in their simplest form, with a parallel treatment and a 
variation of round and flat iron are generally found used together 
in our English work of the period, giving a diversity to otherwise 
similar forms. It is difficult to conceive a more appropriate form 
of fence than the area railings of the last century, which are 
familiar to us all, with their standard panels at intervals in the 
assemblage of square bars. 

The bold form of spear head and occasional ramp with the 
now obsolete lamp bracket and torch extinguishers quite suffi- 
ciently relieve the design from tameness, for there is often more 
character in a simple forging than in many pretentious patterns 
drawn from the sand mould, as a comparison between the spear 
heads I have mentioned and the usual run of cast railing will 
testify. 

Very many happy little bits of wrought ironwork are to be 
seen on the signboard standards of our village inns, and in one or 
two instances I have seen the wrought-iron brackets which bear 
the pawnbroker’s sign possessing (to use a pet phrase in a recent 
trial) considerable artistic merit. A fair idea of work of this 
period can be obtained from some of the capital illustrations by 
Mr. R. Caldecott in his children’s books, and a plate issued with 
the Graphic some few years since called Out of Reach has a fine 
example of wrought iron. 

I must now bring my paper to a conclusion, with an apology 
for its somewhat discursive character, but, as I told you at the 
beginning of the evening, it is rather a collection of notes than the 
expounding of any original principle or theory. 

I have tried to give you just enough of each period to assist 
you in recognising it when you casually meet it again, to assign to 
it an approximate date, and if we learn any lessons of care in 
details, propriety of material, and prominent purpose of design 
from the departed workmen in this branch of art manufacture, 
we shall be amply repaid for the time spent in its study. 


REVIEWS. 


LES ARTS DU BOIS, DES TISSUS ET DU PAPIER. 
Quantin. 

It is generally supposed that there is less opportunity for co- 
operation in France than in England, and that everything has to 
be done in that country by the State. But the existence of the 
Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs might be cited to demonstrate 
how little truth there is in such a supposition. _ Although there are 
many societies of artists in England, there is not one that exactly 
corresponds with it. The nearest approach to the Union Centrale 
is, perhaps, the Arts Club in Liverpool and the Burlington Club in 
London, The members of the Union, in addition to many other 
descriptions of honorary work, have organised annual exhibitions 
of decorative art, which in some respects resemble the periodical 
display of loan collections at South Kensington, and in others 
correspond with the ordinary exhibitions of pictures and statues. 
We can testify that these exhibitions entail an enormous amount 
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of labour on the organising committee, and, so far as we have been 
able to judge, the success, if judged by the number of visitors, is 
not commensurate with the preliminary toil. 

The contents of the exhibitions are unknown outside France ; 
but, as the opportunity has been utilised of preparing monographs 
on the different departments, students all over the world will be 
enabled to profit by the labours of the Union Centrale. In 
the volume which has been issued by M. Quantin the sub- 
jects treated are industrial art as applied to wood, textile 
fabrics, and paper. At first sight it may not be evident how 
much is included under so simple a title. Wood comprises 
figure sculpture, both in the round and in relief, and decorative 
furniture, whether of wood alone or of wood in combination with 
other materials. The examples selected are from the principal 
collections in France, and represent the works of the greatest 
artists. There is no hard-and-fast line drawn, and thus we have 
also works mainly in bronze or the precious metals, and in marble. 
Under the head of Tissues we find tapestry and other descriptions 
of weavers work, embroidery of all kinds, lace, printed and 
painted fabrics. Paper includes illumination, early printing and 
wood-cutting, engraving, and bookbinding, wall-papers, &c. There 
are special essays on modern furniture and on Japanese art. 
When it is said that the work is embellished by more than three 
hundred reproductions of beautiful drawings by M. Libonis and 
other artists, and that the authors of the different monographs— 
MM. De Champeaux, Darcel, Gaston le Breton, Gasnault, Germain 
Bapst, Duplessis, Broux de Maillon, and Victor Champier—are 
all recognised as authorities, the value of the volume will be 
evident. It isan admirable example of the class of books which 
the French artist has at his service, and by which he is enabled to 
contend with so many rivals in other countries. 


DILAPIDATIONS. By BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A. Third 
Edition. B. T. Batsford. 


On the subject of dilapidations there are not many architects 
who have a better claim to be regarded as an authority than Mr. 
Banister Fletcher. The worth of his book is shown when it is 
found to have reached a third edition—an amount of success 
which few professional works have the good fortune to attain. The 
legal portion of the new edition has been revised by Mr. E. A, 
Bullen, barrister. The use of the book is not restricted to tenants, 
and a perusal of the pages would often enable a tenant to under- 
stand his risks, especially under repairing leases. 


THE DECORATOR’S ASSISTANT. A. J. Barnes & Co, 

In this little book there are upwards, it is said, of six hundred 
recipes ; some of them are rather obsolete, but a large number 
will have their use for people who prefer to make their own var- 
nishes, dyes and cther preparations, and for amateurs who wish 
to have the whole of a process explained in a few lines. Takenas 
a whole, it is a remarkable collection, and a reference to the 
recipes may often save the labour of hunting for information in 
special treatises. 


PAINTING AND PAINTING MATERIALS. By CHARLES CONDIT 
and JACOB SCHELLER. E. & F. N. Spon. 


It would seem that the primary object of this sterling book is 
to give information respecting the painting of railway carriages, 
which in America are completed in an elaborate style. To attain 
this end, which might be considered to be the summit of craftsman- 
ship, the theory and practice of painters’ work are explained, so 
that the volume will be serviceable in all branches of the trade. 
Great care has been taken in the compilation, and the investiga- 
tions of a larger variety of authors, and of a better class, have been 
utilised than we usually find in books of this kind. It was at one 
time said that the best compilations were those of Frenchmen ; 
but on practical subjects the Americans are taking the lead, and 
“ Painting and Painting Materials” is a good type of what is 
being done. The quality of the book is not to be judged from the 
frontispiece and ornamental letters, which are not in keeping with 
the contents. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


New Basford.—Baptist Sunday schools, situated in Chelsea 
Street and Duke Street, have been opened. The style of architec- 
ture is decorated Gothic, and the building comprises nine class- 
rooms and an infants’ room on the ground floor, with a large 
assembly room above, capable of accommodating 450 scholars. 
The platform at one end of the room will provide accommodation. 
for a choir of forty voices. Mr. Lawrence Bright, architect, St. 
Peter’s Church Walk, Nottingham, prepared the plans, and the. 
contractors were Messrs. Dudson & Parrish, New Basford. The 
building has been erected at a cost of 1,800/. 


Southampton.—Sunday schools erected at the rear of Portland 
Baptist chapel have been lately opened. The building is solidly 
constructed, the exterior being faced with white bricks, relieved 
with Bath stone dressings and string courses. The building is- 
three storeys in height, and contains on the basement floor lecture- 
room, 35 feet by 20 feet, communicating with the previously exist- 
ing schoolroom by large folding doors, which can be thrown into» 
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one as occasion may vequire: This floor has also been fited with | “a Zamdseape by Me. Carl Heffner has been purchased by the 


one as occasion may require. This floor has also been fitted with 
separate lavatories and ‘offices for boys and girls; kitchen, &c. 
The principal floor is of the same level as that of the chapel. It 
comprises committee or Dorcas room, two class-rooms, minister’s 
vestry, gentlemen’s and minister’s lavatories, &c. The first floor 
contains five class-rooms of varying sizes, new organ-chamber, 
ladies’ lavatories, and book stores; while new approaches are 
provided to the north and south galleries of the chapel. The 
staircases have been constructed wholly of pitch-pine, and a small 
class-room has been formed in the tower over the same. Special 
attention has been directed to the ventilation, each class-room 
being provided with an inlet for fresh and outlet for foul air. Mr. 
W. H. Mitchell, of Portland Street, Southampton, was the archi- 
tect, under whose personal superintendence the work has been 
carried ott in an efficient manner by Mr. H. I. Sanders, builder, 
of Northam. ‘The gasfittings were executed by Messrs. Lankester 
& Son. 


Midgley.—New Connection Sunday schools have lately been 
opened. The buildings have been erected from the plans of Mr. 
Thomas Horsfall, of Manchester. The contractors were, mason 
work, Mr. Thomas. Pickles, Midgley ; joiners’ work, Mr. Edwin 
Marsland, of Booth; slater and plasterer, Messrs. J. & T. Alder- 
son, Luddenden ; plumber and glazier, Messrs. Jonas Alderson & 
Sons, Luddenden Foot; painting, &c., Mr. Heap Uttley, of 
Hebden Briege; warming apparatus, Mr. J. H. Boulton, of 
Halifax. The total cost has been about 1,400/. 


-NEW BUILDINGS. 


Liberal Club, Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The old posting-house, 
the Queen’s Head in Pilgrim Street, has been transformed into the 
Junior Liberal Club. The old staircase, which is the finest in the 
town, and as far as practicable the other features, have been 
retained. The club has thus a familiar appearance for the 
members and a-comfortable air that is attractive. The alterations 
and improvements have been made from the plans of Mr. Knowles, 
of the firm of Newcombe & Knowles, Newcastle. The contractor 
for general work has been Mr. J. Smart ; for plumbing-work, Mr. 
R. Herron ; and for decorator’s work, Mr. John Gibson; and 
Messrs. Henry Chapman & Son, Northumberland Street, have 
supplied the furniture. The whole of the work has been carried 
out under the immediate superintendence of the architect, Mr. 
W. H. Knowles. 


SANITARY WORKS. 


Fulham Infirmary.—The housing of the poor is a question of 
very general and earnest discussion. How far practical results 
will follow time will reveal. The sick poor, however, are evidently 
well cared for in a commendable way. As an instance of this, 
we refer to the new infirmary which has been recently erected in 
Palace Road, Fulham. Admirably designed as the building is by 
the architects, Messrs. Giles & Gough, they have found excellent 
coadjutors in the guardians of Fulham Union as regards the 
important matter of warming and ventilation, Toa committee of 
their body was entrusted the duty of selecting the best stove for 
the purpose. A few of the leading manufacturers were therefore 
invited by them to submit their stoves in competition, and, after a 
very careful trial, the “ War Office Ventilating Air Stove,” manu- 
factured by. Messrs. Yates, Haywood & Co., of Rotherham; and 
No. 95 Upper Thames Street, London, was deemed the fittest and 
most efficient. It has consequently been chosen for all the sick 
wards of the infirmary, which number about thirty. This stove, 
we understand, has already been extensively used for entrance 
hails and mansions, as well as for hospitals, barracks, hotels, and 
railway stations. No question is being considered of more vital 
importance than that of good and efficient warming and venti- 
lation. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Armstead, R.A., has been commissioned to execute the 
memorial statue of the late Bishop of Llandaff. 
__ The Sale of Pictures at the recently-closed exhibition of the 
Birmingham Royal Society has amounted to nearly 5,000/. 
The Dunfermline Fine Art Exhibition closed last week, 
after being open six weeks. A sum of 1,350/. was received during 
that time from the sale of pictures. 


A Paper on Celtic Art was read by Mr. R. Thornton Shiells: 


at the meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Association on 
Wednesday. 
Messrs. Clark & Mioscrop, of Darlington, have been ap- 
pointed architects for the new vicarage at Hipswell, near Catterick. 
Four local architects were invited to compete by the Trustees. 
' ‘Welham Hall, in’ East Yorkshire, a fine old mansion,’ the 
residence of» Mr. Robert H. Bower, J:P., hasbeen destroyed by 
fire.: A valuable collection? of: pictures and the family plate’ were 


all that wassaved. | The origim of the fire is ‘attributed to the: 


overheating of a flue. 


A Landscape by Mr. Carl Heffner has been purchased by the 
trustees of the Sydney National Gallery. 

A Committee for the organisation of the great Universal 
Exhibition at Antwerp in 1885 has been definitively constituted, 
under the presidency of M. Victor Lynen, one of the principal 
merchants of Antwerp. Work will be commenced in April next. 

An Episcopalian Church is to be erected at Thurso from the 
designs of Mr. A. Ross, of Inverness. Among the contributors to 
the building fund are Mr. Gladstone, the Bishop: of St: Albans, 
the Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of Glasgow, the Earl of Home, 
Earl Wharncliffe, Lord Forbes, and Sir Tollemache Sinclair, M.P. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.— The third ordinary 
meeting of this association was held at the Queen’s College on 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 15, under the presidency of Mr. W. H. 
Kendrick., The following new members have been’ elected :— 
Messrs..D. Arkell, J. Cotton, W. Read, B. McEvoy, A. H. Knott, 
and H. Beck; and two other gentlemen have been nominated for 
membership. “A ‘paper was read. by Mr. Victor Scruton on “ Life, 
death, and futurity in Architecture,” followed bya discussion and 
a hearty vote of thanks, in which the following members joined :— 
Messrs. J. Cotton, H. H. MeConnal, F. G. Hughes} T, W. F; 
Newton, and the hon. secretary, Franklin Cross. 

Mr. Thomas Bolas will deliver, on Monday next at the Society 
of Arts, the first of a course ‘of Cantor lectures on * Recent Im- 
provements in Photo-Mechanical ‘Printing Processes,” in which he 
will deal with new developments of the Woodbury Type ‘process. 
The‘second lecture, on February 4, will be on type blocks from 
line drawings and half-tone subjects ; and the third and concluding 
one on February 11 will be devoted to the consideration of intaglio 
plates, .collotypes, photo-mechanical methods as ‘applied in the 
decoration of ‘pottery and miscellaneous processes. _ 

Mr. H. H. Gibbs has undertaken the restoration of the high 
altar screen at St. Albans Abbey, including the insertion of sixty- 
five statues, and the replacing of the crocketed pinnacles. The 
work will be carried out under the direction of ‘Mr. Chapple. Sir 
Edmond ‘Beckett intends to remove the roof of the north aisle, and 
to reinstate it. at its original height. The roof of. the south 
transept will subsequently be dealt with. oe ie a 

The Gravesend School. Board have adopted plans by Mr. 
Gosling for proposed schools in Milton Road. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on. Technical Instruc- 
tion will, it is stated, be issued early in February. 

The Rochester Churches Fund, for the building of ten 
churches, has reached 42,350/. 16s. 1od., making it necessary to 
raise a further sum of 8,000/. in order to build the remaining two 
churches on the list. A public meeting will be held at Willis’s 
Rooms on February 26, when steps will be taken to raise the 
balance required to complete the fund. wor 

Mr. C. Purdon Clarke has arranged for the representation’ of 
an Indian village and tea garden at the forthcoming International 
Health Exhibition. Natives are to be brought over from Bombay: 
and Darjeeling to complete the scene. fe OWS 

Mr. J. Earnshaw, Bridlingfon Quay, has been appointed 
architect for new Board school at Thwing, East Yorkshire. | ™' 

The Commissioners of Sewers have adopted a resolution 
that it is necessary to abolish the house-tax, to give greater facili- 
ties for the erection of artisans’ dwellings. — 

The Annual Distribution of prizes to the Battalion of the 
20th Middlesex R.V., “ Artists,” will take place to-day (Saturday), 
at the Criterion, when the chair will be taken at 6 P.M. by 
Lieut.-Col. Edis, F.S.A., commanding. The prizes will be presented 
by the honorary colonel of the regiment, Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A 
The annual regimental dinner, to which the Adjutant-General, 
General Lord Wolseley, K.C.B., &c., Lieut.-Gen. Higginson, C.B.,' 
commanding the Home District, Major-General Elkington, C.B., 
and others have accepted invitations, will take place immediately 
after the distribution of prizes. ne irene 

Messrs. Strode & Co. have supplied all the fittings and other 
appliances for the lighting, both by gas and the electric light, of 
the new Prince’s Theatre, in Coventry Street, and there has been 
general approval of their arrangements. : 

Lowe’s Wood Block Flooring has been adopted after special 
investigation of its qualities by the Midland Railway Company for. 
the extensions to their hotel at Derby. It will be laid on a bed of 
concrete. : ee 

The Surveyors’ Institution.— Upwards of 100 candidates 


‘have ‘entered their names for this year’s examinations—54 for the 


preliminary examination to be held during the present week, and 
50 for the professional ‘examinations in April. The latter number 
comprises 40 candida‘es in the land agency, valuing, and building- 
surveying sections of the Associates’ Examination, and ten in these: 
sections.of the Fellowship Examination. « Many of the candidates” 
are past or present students at the Agricultural Colleges, the City 
of London’ College, and other places of technical and scientific 
education.» The institution now numbers upwards of © 1,000° 
members, of whom nearly 500 have been elected since the incorpo-? 
ration of the institution by Royal Charter two years ago. Of this? 
number ’580:hold the fellow’s diploma, and 263 the diploma of proo 
fessional associate. . S3 3M 
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. 


TENDERS, ETC 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently 
expressed at the non-appearance of Contracts 
Open, Tenders, d&c., it is particularly re- 
quested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, 
London, W.C., not later than 3 p.m. on 
Thursdays. 


*.* Correspondents, when writing to notify an 
extension of time, or an alteration of the 
date of sending in Competitions or Contracts, 
are requested in their letter of advice to 
write at the head of the required change— 
“* Contract Supplement to THz ARCHITECT.” 


EOITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read 
in public must necessarily be held responsible 
for their contents. , 


No communication can be inserted unless 
authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer—not in every case for publica- 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as 
possible to make their communications brief. 
The space we can devote to Correspondence 
will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TO AMERICAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


All subscriptions are payable one year in 
advance, and may commence at any date. 
The cost of one year’s subscription, mailed 
free, is. 20s. sterling per annum, and Post 
Office Orders for that amount can be ob- 
tuined at any Post Office in the United 

States. 

Post Office Orders should be made payable at 
Lombard Street Post Office, London, but 
SHOULD BE ADDRESSED to GILBERT Woop, 
175 Strand, W.C., London, England. 

En order to meet the difficulty which constantly 
arises from subscribers in the United States 
omitting to advise the Publishing Office at 
the time they remit a Post Office Order for 
the amount of. their Subscriptions, and 
also as a reply to frequent inquiries as to 
the best means of obtaining Tom ARCHITECT 
in America, the Publisher desires to offer 
the following suggestions :— 

To prevent the possibility of delay, and to 
enable the Post Office Order to be the more 
readily traced in the event of its, miscarriage 
in transit, it is advisable in all cases to 
notify per following mail, the number, date, 
and location of the order. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
For Two Lines and under . £0 
For every Additional Line . 0 
For Quarter Page . : ees 
For Half Page ; . oe 
Fora Page . ' 3 % 18 


1 
i 


aocecrs 
COO S&S 


On pages preceding and following matter, 
special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. 
per page ; 1s. per line. 

Special. arrangement may be made for a 


series of insertions on applicaticn at the 
Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN. —July 1.— The Testamentary Trustees of 
the late Mr. John Steill, of Edinburgh, hereby notify 
that they will Receive Models for a Colossal Statue of 
Wallace, in Bronze, with Basement of Granite Blocks, to be 
placed on the Mound in the North-West part of the Duthie 
Public Par‘, near the City of Aberdeen, in conformity with 
Instructions left by Mr. Steill, at a cost not exceeding 
£3,000. Intending Competitors, on Application, accom- 
panied with a Remittance of 10s. 6d. to Mr. John Otto 
Macqueen, 10 Bridge Street, Aberdeen, will be supplied 
with Copies of Mr. Steill’s Instructions, Conditions of the 
Competition, and Lithograph Plan of the Duthie Park, 
showing Sections of the Mound. The Author of the 
Accepted Model will be employed to Execute the Work ; 
and the Author of that next in order of merit will Receive 
a Premium of £50. 


BLOEMFONTEIN.—Mar. 31.—The Government of the Free 
Orange State, South Africa, for a Premium of £100 for 
Design selected for New Presidency, and a Premium of 
£100 for Design selected for New Chamber of Deputies. 
The Consul of the Orange Free State, 17 Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 


Care Town.—Jan. 30.—The Town Council of the City 
of Cape Towa invite Plans and Specifications, accom- 
panied with approximate estimate of cost, of a System of 
Drainage. Selected Plans and Specifications to b come the 
absolute property of the Corporation. All others will be 
returned free of expense. Premium of 25)1, A plan of 
the City, with levels, may beseen, and further information 
may be obtained, on application to the South African Loan, 
Mortgage, and Mercantile Agency, 9 King William Street, 
London, E.C. 


LEICESTER.—March 1.—Designs are invited for a Block 
of Buildings proposed to be erected on the South Side of 
New Entrance to the Market Place. Premiums of £25 
and £15. Mr. J. Gordon, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Leicester. 


Lonpon.—March 1,—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings are prepared to receive Designs for 
New Buildings proposed to be erected in Whitehall for 
the Admiralty and War Office. Mr. A. B. Mitford, 
Secretary, H. M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
London, 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TyN#.—March 29.~Designs are invited 
for Baths and Washhouses, to be built on three sites within 
the City. The City Engineer, Town Hall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

St. Pancras.—Feb. 1.—Designs are invited for Buildings 
for Mortuary and Coroner’s Court. Mr. T.Eccleston Gibb, 
Vestry Clerk, Vestry Hall, St. Pancras Road, N.W. 


UxBRIDGE.—Jan. 31,—For System of Sewerage and 
Sewage Disposal. Mr. Charles Woodbridge, Clerk to the 
Rural Sanitary Authority, Uxbridge. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Jan. 26.--For Supplying, Erecting, Fixing 
and Testing Hydraulic Machinery, for the new Dock 
Gates, Victoria Dock. Mr. Wm. Smith, Harbour Engineer, 
Aberdeen. 

Apvir.—Teb. 
Girder Bridge. 
Aberdeen. 

Axcrum.—Jan, 26.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
J.C. Walker, Architect, Circus Place, Edinburgh. 

Bacur.—Feb. 2.—For Building Chapel and School at 
Tronghgate, Britannia. Messrs. Maxwell, Tuke & Hurst, 
Architects, 175 Lord Street, Southport. 

BELFAST.—Jan. 28.—For Building Block of Shops and 
Offices. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, 7 Done- 
gall Square East, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—Jan. 29.—For Rebuilding Business Premises 
and Dwelling-house, Main Street, Bangor. Mr.J ohn Boyd, 
Architect, 9 Donegall Square Wet, Belfast. 

BLACKBURN.—Jan. 29.—For Separate Works in the 
Erection of Infirmary at the Union Workhouse. Mr, James 
Aspinall, Architect, 2 Victoria Street, Blackburn, 

BLackpoon.—Jan. 29.—For Construction of Gasholder 
Tank. Mr. Chew, Engineer, Gas Office, Blackpool. 

Briackrock.—Feb. 1—For Additions to Sandymount 
House. Mr. W. I. Chambers, Architect, 5 Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. 

BRADFORD.—Jan 3).—For Building Combing Shed, 
Engine House, Warehouse and Stabling, Caledonian Mills. 
Mr. Herbert Isitt, Architect, Queen Anne Chambers, Sun 
Bridge Road, Bradford. 

BurNiey.—Feb. 2.—For Building Baptist Schools. Mr. 
H, Smith, Architect, 25 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 

Burs_emM.—Jan. 30.—For Building Church at Porthill. 
Mr, A. R. Wood, Architect, Tunstall. 

CIRENCESTER.—Feb. 5.—For Construction of Brick Gas- 
holder Tank. Mr. T. Newbigging, C.E., 5 Norfolk Street, 
Manchester. 

DARLINGTON.—Jan. 26.—For Erection of Free Library 
Buildings. Mr. G. G. Hoskins, Architect, Northgate, 
Darlingtcr. 

Easrsaourne.—Jan 31.—For Erection of Town Halland 
Municipal Buildings. Mr. Charles Tomes, Borough Sur- 
yeyor, Eastbourne. Mr. W. Tadman Foulkes, Architect, 
100 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 

Eesw VALe.—Jan 26.—For Building Hotel and Stables. 
Mr. E. A. Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny. 

EccLesrierp.—Feb. 9.—For Building Board School at 
Burncross. Messrs. Wilson & Masters, Architects, Harts- 
head Chambers, Sheffield. 

Ecxrnaton.—Feb, ].—For Diversion of Main Sewer. 
Mr. Robert Butterworth, Surveyor, St. Helen’s Street, 
Chesterfield. 

Fenixstows.—Feb. 5.—For Building Fourteen Houses. 
Mr. William Eade, Architect, Post Office Chambers, 
Irswich. 

Fornrs.—Feb. 2.—For Building Coach Factory. Mr. J. 
Milne, Architect, Elgin and Forres. 

HALIrAx.—Jan. 31.—For Building two Shops and Dwel- 
ling-honses. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 
Post Office Buildings, Halifax. 

Larne—Feb. 1.—For Building Olderflzet National 
School. Mr. S. P. Close, Architect, Waring Street, Belfast. 


6.—For Construction of Iron Lattice 
Mr. Barnett, C.E., Waterloo Station, 


Lrerx.—Jan. 26,—For Reconstruction and Enlargement 
of Primitive Methodist Chapel and Schools. Messrs. W. 
Sugden & Son, Architects, Lek. 

LItrLEBOROUGH.—For Extension to Methodist Free 
Church. Messrs. Potts, Pickup & Dixon, Architects, 
Oldham. ; 

LocHGILPHEAD.—Jan. 30,—For Building Church. Mr. 
John Honeyman, Architect, 140 Bath Street, Glasgow. 
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LocHMAREE.—Jan. 26.—For Additions and Alterations, 
Letterewe House. Messrs. Matthews & Lawrie, Architects, 
Inverness, 

MeExBOROUGH. —Feb. 4.—For Construction of Iron Pipe 
Sewer (2,200 yards), with Manholes, Lampholes, Flushing 
Tanks, &c. Mr. George White, Engineer to the Local 
Board, Market Hall, Mexborough. 

MIRFIELD,—Jan. 39.—For Sewerage Works (Contracts 3 
and 4). Mr, F. H, Hare, Engineer, Local Board Offizes, 
Mirfield. 

MounTAIn ASH.—Feb. 3.—For Building 100 Workmen’s 
Houses. Mr. Walter Bell, Merthyr Vale, Merthyr Tydfil. 

NorTHAMPTON.—Feb. 1.—For Building Lock-up on Race 
Course. The Surveyor, Guildhall, Northampton. 

Norra SONDERLAND.—Jan. 28.—For Construction of 
Two Sea Piers and Worksin connection. Mr. I, Watt 
Sandeman, C.E.,2 St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

NorMANTON.—Jan. 31.—For Erection of School Build- 
ings. Rev. P. T. Yarker, Normanton, 

NorrinGHAM.—For Building Ten Dwelling-houses and 
Stables. Mr. W. Graham Lees, Architect, King John’s 
Chambers, Nottingham. 

PETERBOROUGH.—Jan. 31.—For Pulling-down Buildings 
and Erection of Shops and House Premises, Mr. 
Laurence Bright, Architect, 9 St. Peter's Church Walk, 
Nottingham. 

PONTYPRIDD.—Jan. 30.—For Building Twenty-three 
Cottages. Mr. T. R. Phillips, Architect, 20 Market Square, 
Pontypridd. 

RHAYADER.—Feb. 1.—For Alterations and Additions 
at Cefnaes. Mr. S. W. Williams, County Surveyor, 
Rhayader. 

RIO DE JANEIRO.—Feb, 28.—For Lighting the City with 
Electricity. The Brazilian Consulate General, 6 Great 
Winchester Street Buildings, H.C. 


SALIspuRY.—Feb. 5.—-For Taking-down Buildings and 
Erection of Police Cells, The Surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Endless Street, Salisbury. 


SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 30.—For Building Stables, Stores, 
and Sheds, Union Lane. Mr. John Clark, Architect, 38 
Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 


SMETHWICK.—Jan. 31.—For Building Smallpox Hospital 
and Lodge. Messrs. Harris, Martin & Harris, Architects, 
119 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 

SoLIHULL.—Jan, 29,—For Additions and Alterations 
to Union Workhouse. Mr. F. B. Endall, Architect, Soli- 


hull. 
SOUTHALL.—Jan. 28.—¥or Erection of Staircase at 
Schools. Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & Son, Architects, 22 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

SoUTHAMPTON.—Feb. 8.—Ior certain Alterations at 
Municipal Offices. Mr, W. B. G. Bennett, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Southampton. 

SowERBY BripGE.—Jan. 26.—For Building Cartwright’s 
Shop (two storeys) and Dwelling-house, Allen Road. Mr. 
Charles F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 


Sr, ALBANS.—Jan. 29.—For Building Cemetery Lodge 
and Entrance. The City Surveyor, St. Albans. 

STOCKTON-ON-TkES.—Jan. 26.—For Building Church of 
St. Paul. Mr. J. P. Pritchett, Architect, 24 High Row, 
Darlington. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—Jan. 30.—For Alterations and 
Additions to House. Mr. A. T. Davis, Borough Surveyor, 
Stratford-on-Avon. : 

SUNDERLAND.—Feb. 5.—For Construction of Gasholder 
Tank. Messrs. IT. & C. Hawksley, C.E., 30 Great George 
Street, Westminster. 

SwInpon.-- Jan. 26.—For Taking Down and Rebuilding 
Dwelling-house, &. Mr. T. §. Lansdown, Architect, 
Swindon. 

TAMWORTH.—Feb. 
Alders Paper Mills. 
Street, Barnsley. 

THwine. — Feb. 5.—For Building Board School at 
Thwing. Mr. J. Earnshaw, Architect, Bridlington Quay. 

WAKEFIELD.—Feb. 4 —For Building Four Houses and 
Shops. Mr. John Vaughan, Gaskell Villas, Thorne, Wake- 
fleld. 

WALLASEY.— Jan, 31.—For Enlargement of New 
Brighton Pier. Mr. A. Dowson, C.E., 3 Great Queen Street, 
Westminster. 


1.—For Erection of Buildings at 
Mr. J, Moxon, Architect, 55 Church 


TENDERS. 


BILLINGHAY. 


For Bullding Board School for Girls and Infants, Billing- 
ay. 


Greenfield, Boston . ‘ . ° ° . £856 10 0 
Newton, Eckinzton ° ° s ° sa AO) 
Hobson. Hogsthorpe . . - 837 0 0 
Bellamy & Todkill, Wisbech . = oe TOO MONNO 
Hatcliffe, Billinghay 5 5 on) trie) CDEROENO. 
Wallis & ‘Son, Spalding . . 5 a OE OY 
Knight, Martin fs . 4 - 71010 0 
HOimgEs, Wainfleet (accepted) . . - 68710 0 


BEDFORD. 


Mr. Henry A. CHEERS, Architect. 


Smith, Bedford - . 5 ° ’ . ~£3,772 0 0 
Everett, Colchester a ° . ° Pe Ay Ob 
Walton, Bedford . . . 3 ° + 13,066) O10 
Laughton, Bedford Z 5 > ° - 3,636 0 0 
Saint, Cambridge . A . A aol 105 10 
Wilmot & Son, Baningbourne . 4 - 8,590 0 oO 
Harrison, Bedford ' ‘ ; ‘ - 38,540 0 0 
Woods, Weybridge . ° ‘ 5 . 3,499 0 0 
Dover, Oxford . A ° . : - 8,490 0 0 
Miskim, St. Albans . A 5 - - 38,487 0 0 
Hull, Bedford ° S ° “ - 3,450 0 0 
Haynes, Bedford . ° > : - 3,415 0 0 
Hull, Cambridge , ° : * . 3401 0 0 
Foster, Bedford . 5 : - 3,375 0 0 
Underwood, Wellingborough ° 4 . 38,366 0 0 
Foster, Rugby ; e ° . 5 2 da53 0 0 
Botterill, Reading . 5 ° ' . oS Oe 
Bunn, Luton . : . 3 a © - 38,095 0 0 
Wilkins, Maidstone é 3 » 3,088 0 0 
TrESON, Northampton (accepted) . . - 3,000 0 0 
BLOXWICH. 
For Patent Heating Apparatus, Public Offices. Mr. F. 0 


BAILEY, Walsall, Architect. 
Accepted Tender. 
Gibbs, Toxteth, Liverpool. 


BRIDLINGTON. 
For Heating new Wesleyan Chapel, School, &., Bridling- 
ton. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect. 


PERKINS (accepted) . 6 5 . ; -£200 0 0 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 


For Building Two Houses, Bridlington Quay, for Mr. H. 
Ellis. Mr, J, EARNSHAW, Architect. 


Hudson . 5 4 ; > ; - -£585 0 0 
Clark - . ° . . ‘ . - 450 0 0 
Mainprize . . ’ . ‘ - 450 0 0 
Leeson 7 é ° : » 875 0 0 
RENNARD (accepted) . . fs A Por Als enw 9) 


For Alterations to Wesleyan €chool, 
Mr. J. pe oe Architect. 

Storr & § F fe . ° . 

ae Be (aecepted) e . . . 


Bridlington Quay. 


£69 0 0 
65 0 0 


CALVERLEY. 
For Rebuilding Hollypark Mills, Calverley. Mr. Jowerr 
KENDALL, Architect. Quantities by the Architect. 


Accepted Tenders. 
Obank & Sons, Idle, mason and joiner. 
Stead & Sons, Cleckheaton, ironfounder. 
T. & A. Thornton, Eccleshill, slater, 
Higginbotham, Idle, plumber. 
Padgett, Idle, painter. 
A. & 8. Wheater, Calverley, concrete work and plasterer. 
Total, £3,773 11s. 


CARDIFF. 
For Patent Heating Apparatus, National Bank of Wales. 
Messrs. BLESSLEY & ASPINALL, Architects. 
Accepted Tender. 
Gibbs, Toxteth, Liverpool. 


DARTMOUTH. 

For the Erection of a Villa Residence at Coombe, Dart- 
mouth, for Mr. Charles Emmett. Mr. E. H. Back, 
Architect, Dartmouth. Quantities supplied by the 
Architect. 

Rundell, Kingsbridge : 9 ; . £629 0 0 
Winsor, Dartmouth . . ° . 5 UE) 
Williams, Dartmouth "1 ; 5 ° SCOOT 0 


Fellew, Dartmouth A . 544.0 0 
HEN LEY & GRANT, Dartmouth (accepted) ao ZOO sO) 
Architect s Estimate 4 ° 6 SOS Lm 


For Alterations to the Subscription Rooms, Dartmouth. 
Mr. E. H. Back, Architect, eae 


Veale 5 5. c £54 0° 0 
Oldrieve A A 6 : 5 6 5 > ot 2 ORO 
Henley . a 3 3 A ~ 389 1050 
Architect’s Estimate . & > ‘ ° . - 45 0 0 
DUBLIN. 
For Erection of Central Fire Brigade Station, Clarendon 
Market, Dublin. 

Collins Br "OS. « ; ; 5 A ; «49,100: 0-0 
CONNOLLY (accepted) . : 5 4 3,600 0 O} 
Kelly & Son . 5 0 = 5 3,550 0 0 
Monks . “ . - ° : 3 3,500 0 0 


DURHAM. 
For the Construction of about 1,165 lineal yards of 9-inch 
and 12-inch Pipe Sewers, Filtering Yanks, &., at 
Durbam. Mr. GEORGE GREGSON, Survey or. 


Carrick, Durham . A ; c 5 : wee 0 0 
Stokoe, ‘Newbottle A a 5 . 4 288 15 1 
Dixon, Fence Houses F 262 10 0 
Lanxaton & SEDGWICK, New Shildon (accepted) 26112 0 
Surveyor’s Estimate ° ‘ 2 s 29017 0 


ESTON. 
For School Desks, &c., for Grangetown Board School, for 
the Eston School Board, Mr. W. H. Biesstery, Archi- 


tect. 
Bullmer . : . A ° . .£400 0 0 
W.&R. Blackett - f d - 898 0 0 
Nort or ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING 
Co. (accepted) 5 . 353 19 0 
Paving Footpaths. 
W. & R. BLAckETr (acceptd) . : - + PLLO MRO ae) 
For Building Boundary Wall to Cemetery, Eston, Mr, D. 
RUSSELL, Architect. Quantities by the Architect. 
I. Atkinson . ° ° * . £452 17 10 
J. Atkinson 450 0 0 


The second tender ‘is subject to” a reduction for old 
material, for which no allowance is made in the first 
tender. 


FRIZINGTON, 


For Building the Bedford Town and County Club, Bedford. | For Rebuilding Turret and Repairing Roof at Frizington 


Board School, for the Arlecdon and Weddicar School 
Board. Mr. J.B, WILSON, Surveyor. 


Green; Ullock) on) i e's ESO, 

Pearson, Cleator Moor . . . +. « 6410 0 

Barwise, Frizington. . ae pC Zea 

Brokensha Brothers, Cleator Moor. . » b8rhionO: 

Spedding, Frizington cei cs) SomuUaEe 
GORING. 


For the Erection of a House at Goring, Oxon, for Mr. 
W. B. Hallett. Mr. W. RAVENSCROF?, 6 Market Place, 
Reading, Architect. 

HIGGS (accepted) , ’ - te. ae £853 0 0 


GRAVESEND. 


For Painting, &c., at Police Station, Gravesend. Mr. 
W. E. RHODES, Borough Surveyor. 


Bennett . ‘ ‘ 5 ° . . £56 0 0 
Carpenter . ‘ é as Peas = mee - 5 0 0 
W. & E. Wallis . 4 A - . ‘ - 44.0 0 
Hollingum . ; ; ° . ° . - 52 18:20 
Rackstraw . i , . . . ° + 49.18 0 
Skegg. |. : A 5 ‘ : , 39°10: Oo 
Joel . ; A 5 . . . . 286 Or. 0 
Wilder 5 : ° e ° . . 4 0 0 
SEAGER (accepted) 8 fe], ope aU 
GUILDFORD. 


For Building Stabling at the Angel Hotel, Guildford. 


Mitchell Bros., Stratford m G . » £340 0 
Duvall, Godalming . : - 3 5 + 81320 0 
G. & R. Smith, Guildford ; ° : - 300 0 0 


HASTINGS. 
For Additions to Hastings Lodge, Old London Road, 


Hastings. Messrs. JEFFERY & SKILLER, Architects, 

Quantit es by the Architects. 
Womersley, Hastings . : . . . £4,750 0 0 
Gates, Brighton 4 ‘ ; ’ . 4,665 0 o 
Woods, Brighton . : c 5 . 4,650 0 0 
Oakley, Tunbridge Wells 6 5 ; - 4650 0 0 
Stubberfield, Ore . : = . . ~ 4,393 0 0 
Phillips Bros, Hastings 3 5 : - 4396 0 0 
Harman, Hastings : . . 4,300 0 0 
Howell, Hastings. - F <ie eee - 4,290 0 0 
Rodda, St. Leonards . 5 > - 4,200 0 0 
Peters, Weybridge c 5 ai 5e~ Peres O 0 
Bull & Sons, Sonthampton . A - 3,983. 0 0 
Friedich, Hastings ° . . 3,981 “0° 6 
Bridgland, St. Leonards . . ~ 13392720 0 
Hughes, St. Leonards . 5 5 i » 3,900 0 0 
White, St. Leonards ., . . . . 3,890 0 0 
Vidler, St. Leonards . . ° . . 3,720 0 0 
Ditch, St. Leonards , ; ; ° . 3,540 0 0 
Small, St. Leonards . ° ° . 6 8,07 & “OO 


KENDAL. 


For Building Stable, Remodelling Old Stables, &c., Castle 
Green, Kendal, for Mr. Wm. Bindloss. Mr. JOHN 
STALKER, ‘Architect. Quantities by the Architect. 


J. & W. Brennand, Kendal, walling and masonry. 
Compston, Kendal, carpenter and joiner, 
Winder, Kendal, plumber. 
Jackson, Kendal, painter and glazier, 
Goulding, Kendal, slater. 
Cordingley & Sons, Bradford, cement concrete floor, 
Campbell Tile Co., Stoke-upon-Trent, patent tiles. 


LONDON. 


For the Erection of a Mission Hall, Club-rooms, and 
Offices, in the Parish of St. John, Hammersmith, from 
the designs of Mr. HucH Roumigzu GouGH, F.R. LB. Ay 
6 Queen . Anne’s Gate, S.W. 

Lister, Aston, Rotherham (accepted) . ~£2,191 04 0 


For Making-up part of Roadway and Asphalting Footway, 
&e, Paragon Mews East, New Kent Road, for the 
Vestry of St. George-the- Martyr. 

Harris ; 5 i c : . ee SIO Oaev: 
$995 9 


Butler 5 ° . . g 
WHEELER & HINDLE (accepted) ° . au eons, 0 


For Alterations and Additions at the Shoreditch Branch 
of the London and County Bank. Mr. Frep. CHAN- 
CELLOR, Architect, 8 Finsbury Circus, B.C., and 
Chelmsford, Essex. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
Curtis & Sons, 


Brown & Co. . c . 2 ‘ . . £5,050 0 0 
Kiddle & Song -.)*' 2 *40 \ .SREeemeige se on0re a2 0 
Boyce . 5 . ° . ° - 4,783 0 0 
Cox 5 5 ' 4 5 A . - 4,700 0 0 
Perry & Co. . . B é 4 . - 4540 0 0 
Rider & €on . 6 é ‘ P 5 » 4,488 0 0 
Morter . é = F . . 5 . 4,421 0 0 
Pritchard ; . 5 A : ; » 4,394 00 
Higos & Hill.) S15 Mp Seep es ees Sacer ORO, 


For Building Stables, Loose Boxes, Omnibus Shed, Fore- 
man’s House, and Boundary Wall at Bow, for the 
London General Omnibus Company, Limited. 


Rayner . ‘ ° 3 . ° F . £4,750 0 0 
Groce ee be a eae 
Jackson & Toad . . ° . - 3,699 00 
Lake & Co. . 5 ‘ A : : * 302) ‘ o 
HACK aire : ° ° ° . . 3, 

Foster & Dicksee 5 ° : ° 5 . Me : - 
Haynes . . . . ° ° ® me) 
Shurmur . ° ° . . . . 3,249 0 0 
Bolding . “ F 5 i ‘ ; «3,237 0 0 
Smith . ‘ : 4 : + 3:21.27 a0 Oe 
Richens & Mount . : ° « 3,112. 0. 0 
Walker . . 7 . ° : 5 PRCA 0) 
Brickell . . . 5 . 5 ° er [ 
Evans . . . . e . . ° 

Howell & Son ; r ; . . : 3,009 : 
Parker #. A . ° . ° . . 2, 

Garrud . 4 A . 2,831 10 0 
ScHAnIEN & WILLIAMS (accepted) « se 23815 00 
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MIDDLESBROUGH. 
For Shop Fittings, Middlesbrough. Mr. W.H. Bess Ley, 
Architect. 
Punch Bros. « ° . ° ° Fy -£211 19 2 
Hupson Bros, (accepted) A ° . ee 


For Building Board Schools in Victoria and Gretna Streets, 
Middlesbrough, Mr. W. H. Buessceyr, Architect. 


Lorp (accepled) . - oe ° . £6,572 19 6 
Heating Apparatus, 
Kina, Limited (accepted) , . . ee CN 


For the Erection ‘of St. Peter’s Vicarage, Middlesbrough. 
Mr, W. H. Buessury, Architect. 


Dalton . e F = - ~ 4 . £1,799 0 0 
Garbutt & Buckle. ° ° . of 1.600 13. 0 
Picknett & Wynn. : a oe . 1,556 10 0 
Sharpe & Son. ° ‘ a * . - 1,555.0 0 
Braithwaite . : : - ° ‘ lS LO Cen, 
Wilkinson . é A _ A “4 . 1465 6 6 
Hudson Bros. ' 3 . ° -7 1437 OO 
DICKINSON (accepted) . . « © «+ 1400 0 0 


NEW BRIGHTON. 

For Building House and Shop at New Brighton, Idle. Mr. 
JOWETY KENDALL, Architect, Idle. Quantities by the 
Architect, 

Accepted Tenders. 


Brook, Guiseley . . . . . - £235 0 0 
Barker, Idle, joiner . 2 . . ° eee FO. OO 
A. & S. Wheater, Calverley, plasterer . eo 10) 0 
Padgett, Idle, plumber and painter * e227 6 
T. & A, Thornton, Eccleshill, slater q 15.) 0 


Total . . 


NOTTINGHAM. - 
For the Completion of the Lenton Boulevard, Nottingham, 
Mr. Brown, Borough Engineer. 


Smith, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ; ° £17,823 0 0 
Woodhouse, Nottingham , ° - 13,486 0 0 
Smart, Nottingham . ‘ S = ») 12,725) 0F 0 
Meats Bros., Nottingham . A . » 11,900 0 0 
Foster & Barry, Nottingham . ° . 11,400 0 0 
Hopkin, Nottingham . . . . . 11,300° 0° 0 
Knight, Loughborough . < e > 21,2785 90140 
THUMBS, Nottingham (accepted) ° . 10,986 0 0 
Borough Engineer's Estimate . . » pe LL B50 en Oe 0 


OXTON. 
For Heating Apparatus, Second Hygienic House, for Dr. 
J. W. Hayward, M.D., M.R.C.S.L., L.S.A. 
Accepted Tender. 
Gibbs, Liverpool. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Bits OF QuaNTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPorTs 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of EsTaTss, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
CrertiFIcATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 


receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracur’s TaBies, upon application. 


SILICATED CARBON 
MAIN-SUPPLY FILTER. 


APPLICATION, 


COMPLETE LISTS 


ON 


ELEARING TAP 


GUTLEF 


FOR FILTERING THE WHOLE OF THE 
WATER-SUPPLY OF A BUILDING BEFORE USE, 
Complete ready for fixing, from £8 6s. each. 


SILICATED CARBON FILTER CO. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


ODELS made to Instructions for Architec- 

_ tural and Civil Engineering purposes, also litigated cases 
of light and air or other easements._F, H. MCLAUCHLAN, 
19 Dalyell Road, Stockwell, S.W. 


RAWMARSH (YORKSHIRE). 


For Gas Ma!n and Service Pipes to Lamps, Rawmarsh. 
Cox & Ward, Rotherham . ° ° ° . £89 0 
Wake, Rotherham . . . ° J ott aw 
Hill, Rotherham ° . : ‘ - 715 0 
Frith, Chesterfield . A ; ‘ ° <e TIM4 eS 
Boot, Rawmarsh (accepted) . F , * 69 10 "@ 
Ingle, Rawmarsh. : 5 ; oe 968 0 6 
Morton, Rotherham . . . ° . 7 64 :09.0 
Haggard & Son, Rotherham . A 5 ei) ge: a 
Sowerby & Howe, Rotherham . 7 o Gk 620 


READING. 


For the Erection of a House and Offices in the Kendrick 
Road, Reading, for Miss Player. Mr. W. RAVENS- 
crorT, Architect, 6 Market Place, Reading. 

MARGETTS (accepted) . . ° . . £1,824 6 0 


SILVERDALE. 


For Building a Semi-detached Villa at Silverdale, Lan- 
cashire, for Mr. Wm. Harrison. Mr. JOHN STALKER, 
Architect, Kendal. Quantities by the Architect. 

J. & T. Hine, Kendal, excavating, walling, mason, and 

slating. 
Fletcher, Silverdale, carpenter and joiner. 
Walmsley, Carnforth, plumbing, painting, and glazing. 
Trotter, Kendal, plastering. 


SLINFOLD. 
For Building Villa at Slinfold, near Horsham, for Mr. W. 
Blackwall. Quantities by Messrs. STRACHAN, Kipp & 
DoNnaALD, Architects. 


Terry, Storrington, Sussex . . e £1,125 0 0 
Pannett Bros., Horsham . - F 21062. 12 0 
Redford & Potter, Horsham er MELD 
Cook, Crawley . : ° . . - 94315 0 
Rowland & Sons, Horsham . ° ° ° 899 0 0 
Longley, Crawley . e . ‘ ° - 869 0 O 
Webber, Brighton . ; . . Spe hye Mie a) 
Brown, Burges Hill (accepted) . . » 73514 5 


SOUTHPORT. 
For the Supply of Glazed Fireclay or Stoneware Socket- 
jointed Drain-pipes, Syphon-traps, Dish-frames, &c. 
Mr. W. CRABTREE, Borough Surveyor, Southport. 


Oates & Green, Claremont . . ° . £1,004 0 6 
Brooks & Pickup, Burnley . . . 921 16 11 
Entwisle & Co., Darwen ' 5 : - 800 18 11 
Woodman, Pipe & Co., Elland (3k 2s, 


Puace & Sons, Hoddlesden (accepted) . 719 311 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, tonsibows 


9 COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., L”- 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
200,000 cubic ft. of SUMMER-DRIED 


Stone in stock. 


“THE MARBLE STORES.’ 


WILLIAMS & NASH, 


9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade 


FOR 


CHIMNE YPIECES, 


ETC 
MARBLE FENDERS, 20s. 


“SANITAS ” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless—— Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E. 


SEATON. 
For Building three Cottage-houses, Seaton, Mr.J. Howes, 
Architect, Workington, 


Accepted Tenders, 


Mann, Workington, bricklayer . ° £255 0 0 
Coulthard, Workington, joiner . . - 10918 0 
Young, Workington, plasterer 7 ; ~ 245. 029 
Walker, Workington, plumber ; oo, 0 0 
Sherwood & Armstrong, Workington, painter 1 14 3 


Slating (not let) . . q . ° . 


SOUTHSEA, 


For Enclosing the Promenade and Painting the External 
Work of the Pavilion Approach and Eutrance Build- 
ings of the Clarence Esplanade Pier, Southsea, for the 
Clarence Esplanade Pier Company, Limited. Messrs. 
Davis & EMANUEL, Architects. Quantities supplied 
by My. H. P. Foster, 


Hil & Co. . : a . : . £2,257 0 0 
Bramble Bros. A . ° ~ “1,967, O86 
Burbidge ‘ ; . . o21:9734 08 
W.R.& C. Light . A - . : . 1,945 0 0 
Cooper. = ° . 5 < 5 . 1,788 0 0 
Ward . ° ° ° . ° > .1,768 0.0 


TODMORDEN. 

For Building Four Cottages, Calder Street, Todmorden, for 
Messrs. Gledhill & Sutcliffe. Mr. ‘JESSE HORSFALL, 
Architect, Todmorden, 

Accepted Tenders. 


Elsworth, mason . . ° . . .£310 0 0 
Sutcliffe, joiner ° ° . ° oe kOe ORO: 
Barnes & Sons, slater . s £355 07.0 
Whittaker, plumber . . 27 Oa0 

. me 30.10 0 


Thomas, plasterer . . 


WORKINGTON. 


For Erecting Five Houses in Duke Street, Workington, 
Cumberland, for Mr. J. N. Thompson. Mr. W. C. 
JENNINGS, Architect, Cockermouth, 


Accepted Tenders. 

Kay, Workington, building and slatiog. 
Rollingshaw & Kendall, Maryport, carpenter's and 
joiner’s work. 

Lawson, Workington, plastering. 
Sanderson, Workington, plumbing. &c. 
Crow & Co, Cockermouth, painting and glazing. 

Total cost, £542 10s. = £108 10s. per house. 


VENTILATION! 


THE SANITARY ENGINEERING AND 
VENTILATION COMPANY 


UNDERTAKE 


VENTILATION WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Employing Skilled Workmen under Efficient 
Supervision and the most perfect Appliances. 
Address—Mr. H. CARTER, C.E., 

115 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


SUMMER-DRIED 
CORSHAM DOWN STONE, 


FOR WINTER USE. 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, fur all varieties o 


BATH STONE, { Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


SERPENTINE. 


QUARRIES and WORKS, 
POLTESCO, near the Lizard, Cornwall. 


Estimates. forwarded on application to the Proprietor. 
JABEZ DRUITT, 
SOUTH GROVE, MILE END ROAD, LONDON. 
Or the Marager at the Works. 
Show Room for Chimney-pieves, 9 Castle Street, Holborn, 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING PAPERSTAINERS, 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC. 
SHOW-ROOMS : : 


110 High Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W. 


Of all Decorators & Contractors. 
er“ SoLte ADDRESS. 
Note Trade Mark, 
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EASTWOOD & CO. (LIMITED. 


LIME, CEMENT, AND BRICK MANUFACTURERS. 


SHOEBURY, COWLEY, & KENT BRICKS IN ANY QUANTITY DELIVERED ALONGSIDE: 

Shoebury Malm Facings and Paviors. Dutcb, Adamantine, and Red English | Laths, Plaster, 

Stourbridge, Welsh, and Neweastle Fire Clibkers: Moulded Bricks of all kinds. ° 
Bricks, &c. Red and White Suffolk Bricks. Red, White, and Black Rubbers. Chimney Pots, Slates. 

Glazed and other Drain Pipes. Greystone, Blue Lias, and Chalk Lime. Broseley and Yorkshire Roofing Tiles. | Hair, Sand, &e. &e. 


PORTLAN D CE ME NW T 


NGTON BRAND) of Unsurpassed Quality. 
Sole London Congignees of Messrs. Gibbs & Co.’s (West Thurrock) PORTLAND CEMEN fit and the LUMLEY 
GLAZED BRICKS. 
BRICKFIELDS s—WEST DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX ; 
WHARES s— 
WELLINGTON WHARF, BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH. | 


Ridge Tiles, Terminals, &c. 
Staffordshire Blue Bricks. 


SITTINGBOURNE, KENT. 

KENSAL GREEN, HARROW ROAD. 
VICTORIA WHARF, MORTLAKE, §.W.; and 
BLACK HORSE LANE, RICHMOND. 


TH E ae ee MECHANICAL VENTILATOR. 


Tae BLACKMAN AIR PROPELLER 


MOVES ANY QUANTITY OF AIR 


, With a minimum of power in any direction, under perfect control, 
i securing 


EFFICIENT VENTILATION 


AT ALUM TIMES. 


CANAL BRIDGE WHARES, OLD KENT ROAD, S.E. 
CHELSEA WHARF, LOTTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 


Illustrated Catalogue on application to the 


BLACKMAN AIR PROPELLER VENTILATING CO., Lim, 
57 FORE STREET, LONDON, 
WHERE THE PROPELLER IS SHOWN IN OPERATION. 


REPRINT of ART PLATES from “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Can now be obtained in a separate form, on PLATE PAPER suitable for Framing, the 


SHAKSPERIAN DECORATIVE PANEL 


By ) Esa MARKS, R.A. 
PRINTED IN COLOURS, 


SCHNE FROM ‘WHE THEMwPpHST.? 


Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully rolled, One Shilling and Twopence each, 


The following Illustrations, which have appeared in “THE ARCHITECT,” can now be obtained ina separate form 
. suitable for Framing. 


A Coloured Reproduction, by permission of 
Ea E: REN CE Gover NLYiERN TT 


OF THE 


CELEBRATED FREE aes 
BY JULES DIDIER, 


Exhibited i. the Salon in 1882. In Nine Sections, price Sixpence each. Now ready. Sent by post, carefully rolled, 
price Sevenpence each. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or at the : 
OFFICE OF “THE ARCHITECT,” 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Printed fer the Pro, rietor hy SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No, 5 New-street Square, E.C.; and Published by GILBERT WOOD at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., London. 
Saturday, January 'y 26, 1884, 
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«Ole Architect, 


ON THE SCIENCE OF BUILDING RISKS. 


S a thoroughly ‘practical and useful asso- 
Ciation of men of business, the Surveyors’ 
Institution seems to be always notably 
recognisable ; and the more so when 

--contrasted with another similar society in 
which architects are interested, and which 
just at present is not fairly chargeable, 
perhaps, with a desire to be more than 
modestly ornamental. It is at the 
Surveyors’ Institution, therefore, and not 


‘find Mr. T. M. RickMAN, a member of 
- both Societies, reading a _ thoughtful 
paper upon the important question of the “risks” incidental 
to building conttacts.; and it is to an audience mainly com- 
-_posed of property agents and valuers that he makes an appeal 
on behalf of the common sense of the matter. 
» Mr. Rickman’s mode of dealing with his subject is based 
upon a sound principle which we do not remember having 
come across before in the same form. ‘The “risks” in ques- 
tion—that is to say, thé more direct uncertainties or hazards 
connected with the building of a house as a commercial 
transaction—may in an ordinary way be regarded under two 
heads, namely, risks to builders, and risks to employers ;: but 
Mr. RICKMAN pointsat once to the self-evident fact that, when 
looked at more’ scientifically, both of these are hazards 
primarily belonging to the employer or proprietor alone, and 
that all “risks ” which a contractor takes are so many of such 
hazards taken, whether for a proper consideration or not, from 
off the owner’s shoulders. ‘‘ Though these several risks,” says 
Mr. RickMAN, after setting them forth. in order, “may be 
divided into two classes, they are originally all those of the 
employer ; he engages. an architect to minimise them for 
him” (a more commercial than esthetic statement of the 
case) ; ‘some of them he can get rid of, others remain ;” and 
then the object of the argument is to provoke attention to the 
claims of general fair play aided by specific accountantship, 
with a view to the relief of unwary contractors from specu- 
lative liabilities. 
. The builder’s risks are set forth somewhat as follows :—The 
variations and uncertainties in the prime cost of materials and 
labour ; the uncertainties of the foundation ; the hazards as 
regards adjoining buildings ; the chances of accident to person 
and property ; the possible difficulties of obtaining payment ; 
the penalties for delay ; the chances of error in the estimates ; 
and the doubtful operation of official control, amongst which 
our lecturer includes one very delicate source of “risk,” deli- 
cately expressed, namely, “the idiosyncrasies of architects.” 
-’ The “risks” which are still left to be borne by the owner 
are those which refer to extra cost ; to delay by weather and 
by strikes ; to the possible failure of the contractor ; to struc- 
tural defects; and to those shortcomings of the architect, 
which Mr. RickKMAN tenderly suggests are only to be appre- 
hended in cases where that functionary is imperfectly acquainted 
with local peculiarities. 
From this statement, made as it is by a quantity surveyor 
of well-known character and eminence, it may be gathered 
that it is not unusual for the architect and his quantity surveyor 
to saddle the contractor with a serious “ risk” as regards the 
cost of making a sound foundation for the building. We may 
be excused, we hope, for doubting whether this can really be 
the fact ; that is to say, whether any builder in his senses 
would submit to such a burden, or any respectable architect or 
surveyor attempt to impose it. Of another of the “risks” we 
may say the same, namely, that which pertains to the unavoid- 
able damage of adjoining premises. Not only do we venture 
to assert that any architect who would propose by the artifice 
of “general clauses” to throw upon a contractor, selected by 
_a-competition of tenders, the responsibility for an indefinite 
amount of extra expense in foundations, or in the support and 
restoration of adjoining buildings, ought to be treated by the 
contractor to a bit of his mind ; but we take leave to doubt 
whether any court of law in the kingdom would be found 
persuadable by even the most ingenious advocacy to act upon 
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a contract'so palpably at variance with the first principles of 
all honest bargaiming. We consider, therefore, that in the 
adjourned discussion of Mr. RicKMAN’s paper, which is 


‘appointed for an early day, the author, if only as the repre- 


sentative of respectability in his own profession, would do well 
to declare explicitly that these two risks at any rate are 
disavowed by men of good faith. 

The ‘‘risk” attaching to the possible insufficiency of the 
quantities called forth some very indignant animadyersions upon 
the conduct of the Office of Public Works in respect of certain 
current advertisements for tenders, to be delivered upon bills of 
quantities officially supplied, but for the accuracy of which 
all responsibility is expressly repudiated. We must confess 
that we cannot quite sympathise with this particular complaint, 
which seems rather to distract the attention of true reformers. 
The case is peculiar and exceptional, almost su: generts, 
and logically dangerous. The employer is the Govern- 
ment, which is certainly entitled, before all other employers, to 
insist upon the technical impossibility of admitting elasticity 
into any of its contracts. It is to be presumed also that the 
bills are prepared by the very ablest experts, and of course 
without any sort of pressure. In the particular circumstances, 
therefore, the surveyors are surely not to be expected to in- 
terpose a personal guarantee .between the high contracting 
parties ; and who else is to do it? Even in ordinary building 
transactions, such a guarantee is well known to be practically 
almost impossible ; and hence the agitation which has been 
going on for many years back in favour of constituting the bill 
of quantities the formal basis of the contract.. This agitation, 
moreover, on its own ground, we cannot help frankly approy- 
ing. Indeed, we consider that Mr. RicKMAN,. unconsciously 
perhaps, but none the less forcibly, has shown that the practice 
of imposing ‘“‘ risks” of whatever nature upon a building con- 
tractor ought always to be confined within the narrowest 
possible limits. 

In a word, the “risks” of building, as all experts will 
acknowledge, are quite sufficiently intelligible to admit of their 
being fairly discounted by a building proprietor (a totally 
inelastic “department” perhaps excepted), but they are not 
sufficiently ascertainable to admit of their being discounted by 
an ordinary building contractor; and hereby hangs a very 
important argument which we need not follow out, but the 
conclusion of which is the same that we have already stated, 
that the precise limits of the contract ought in all cases to be 
distinctly understood by means of all speculative “risks” being 
expressly excluded. Why should a builder — especially a 
lowest-tender contractor—take off my shoulders the incidental 
‘“‘risks ” of my speculation? ‘The very essence of my specu- 
lation is that I take all the expected profits ; and I must surely 
set off against these the possibilities of unexpected loss. A 
gentleman spoke, in the debate on the paper before us, of 
“insurance” as the proper designation for the contractor’s 
supposed appreciation of “risks ;” and the phrase was caught 
at by some of his hearers as defining a principle apparently 
which is in some way equitable. But it was promptly pointed 
out by a following speaker that insurance can only be an act 
of combination, to equalise chance risks on the basis of 
mathematical average, which is quite a different thing from the 
act of thrusting upon an unwary contractor the responsibilty 
for accidents beyond the reach of his foresight, and especially 
when his contract has been brought about by keen competition 
in price. There are instances in which, this process not 
being resorted to, the principles of contract are so far 
different. The contractor is allowed to discuss all “risks,” 
and to appreciate them fairly; but what follows? The 
employer almost invariably objects to speculative items 
being included at speculative prices. “If he throws on 
the builder,” says Mr. Rickman, “unreasonable risks (sport- 
ing items in the bill of quantities), he must pay heavily for 
getting rid of them.” Instead of this, therefore, may we say 
that in too many cases he “ engages an architect to minimise ” 
such risks by putting general clauses into his specification, 
which a competitor by tender dare not appreciate fully, and 
must rely upon Providence to get him out of by hook or by 
crook ? 

What does worthy Mr. RickMAN mean by “the idiosyn- 
crasies of architects” as a source of risk? The long word 
which he here uses is manifestly a euphuism, a dainty phrase 
to indicate a little more than appears on the face of it ; and 
the only thing we can suggest by way of explanation is the un- 
deniable fact (we are sorry to say) that there are certain archi- 
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tects whose accepted duty seems chiefly to be to get their / February 25, 1538. For this he was rewarded with t 
work contracted for at an inadequate price, and then to enforce Sere ee Gee etal ees 
its performance in a superior manner—the low price for their | emoluments for more than -twenty years. The abbey church 
employers’ eee the better quality for their own. ‘It is far and buildings were shortly afterwards granted to Sir Sir Teomas — 
from our wish to throw discredit upon the whole profession for DENNIS, an avaricious knight, who seems to have pretended _ 
the fanit of a few of its members, and we are prepared to say to be the friend of the monks whilst doing his utmost to profit Li 
that there are very many architects on the other hand who / | by their disasters and misfortunes. There had been > 
a both in principle and practice the great natural law | this a charze of appropriating six fodders of . 
f contracts, that unless the bargain be a fair one at the be- priory, which he denies in a letter still extant 
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quantity surveyors as upon architects for the introduction of | the “Chronicles.” beloved by Sir Roczr pE Cove 
“risks * into contracts It is generally said that a builder can | 1734 a view of the ruins was published by Buck, 1 
take care of himself so exceedingly well that he needs no exhibited at the Antiquaries, which shows a confused 
nursing, and so on ; but 2 competition of tenders goes a long See et siading te ee 
way beyond this. Let it be remembered that, as Mr. Rrcxwan plan. In 1796 a Mr. Laskey published m the ¢ 
points out, af] risks are primarily ; properstor’s risks, and this Afesazine an account of the ruins, which, though unsatisf 
will pet 2 very different complexion upon many of the Hishili | from an architectural and archeological pomt of 
ties which are too commonly expected to be ‘accepted by a | useful as a key to the ground plan which 5s now about t 
builder in a spirit of moral courage that can oly lead to the | unfolded. Mr. WALTERS read a portion of this in 
substitution of loss for profit and hankrupicy for well-doing, to of the plans. : 
say nothing of 2 perpetual worry about extras, accumulaied in Mr. Laskey pointed ont that dheve 2eansnec ae r 
selidefence ger fas aut mefas, instead of the honourable per- | which he called “magnificent,” two arches which appear 
formance of an honest contract. to have been the entrance, and some ruinson a large scale 
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river Dart, far above the fortified heishts of Toimess, | mite measurement we were obliged to content ourselves 
where Brurus and his Trojens are said to have Ianded in the | without thus rouzhly, taking care to diminish rather than 
fabulous azes, have come across, when on the easter verge of | exaggerate). On the same side are several apartments, ¢ 0 
Dartmoor, a few remains of an ancient relizious house, which which is inhabited, and another is converted into a oun 
bas been known under a variety of designations, 2s Buliestra, | house, in which stands a moorstone trough of great bulk fo 

Bozfasta, Bassesire, and Buckiss, by which name i i still the purpose of breaking apples for the pound. The follo 


kroen It is m the hundred of Stanboroush and the parish / measurement I received from a leamed o has 
of Bockizstieizh, and 5s noted as beimg the site of one of the | paid great attention to these ruins. The diameter of tis Sone ss” 
earliest monasiic institutions in Devonshire, its Mensch engl EL teases or oc feet 6 inches, one 
bemzg lost m remote antiquity.” It was doubtless owing to | m the ground. The ‘supposed weisht before it was hollc a 
this that the council of the Society of Antiquaries at their Ist he computes must amount to above 1co tons. It is of the 
mecing made 2 grant m aid of the excavation begun on the | granite kind, and affords matier of surprise by what means if 
site, with a View to ascertain the plan of the buildimss, and to was brought there, stones of that quality not bems to be 
see if any remains of the more ancient monastery existed. found within the distance of many miles, round the abbey 
What has been done hitherto was explamed to the Fellows at bemg one continued lime rock, which is worked mm 
the ordinary mecting of the Society on Jannary 24, by Mr.-F. | places a depth, height and extent surprising, and forming 2 
Waters, architect, of 4 Queen Su Screet, Westminster, with vast cavern at once temific and beantifal, which —- 
the and of a series of plans. views Ss, and photographs. Mr. | imethaustible fund of gain to the owner. A, 5. 
WaLtees ssemed to lic nanan ahecliseheieesel a concise The remainder of these rains are situsted in Sareea 
accemnt of this ancient establishment, by Mr J. B. Rows, sete weer Sie f he oad he bono Of ech 
FSA, m his “Cistercian Houses of Devon,” which was the river Dart, seemingly regretting the downfall of the: 
Peivately pemied m 1378 5 and therefore his address lacked | The first thimg that presents itself, tradition says was the : 
that human imterest which should always aliach to papers | abbot's cellar, which is entered by a =nall Gothic paleo 
of anfiguaran research There seems to be no doubt is about twenty-cight paces long and twelve wide, arched over- 
that Backiast was the seat of a fratemity of monks or} head At one end remain a few steps which lead to the rim 
Teligions ascetics lonz before the Conquest The monks / | above, which our guide told us was the abbots kitchen ; itis — 
indeed pleaded m the reign of Epwaxp L that they held a} | now converted into a Kitchen-garden. At the south end isthe ~ 
ceriain manor called Sz Mozacterzm, by the sift of King | ee St ene eS ape 
Csut, who appears to have been much imteresicd m this | cells of the monks, which was approached by w 
portion of Wessex Atcthe! thee! nf dle: Demcuiay.cecntg@h edi waceeteaceeael It is of particalar 2ying 
Abbot Atcome and his monks were not only settled at Buck- | 25 well as we could guess, seven sides. The mmmense bunché 
fast, which was the bead of the abbacy, | ut had considerable | of ivy, dropping in rich festoons, almost buried its fom es 
possessions in land and other property throughout the county. removing some of these we could plamly observe the 

Whether the monastery was dissolved and its lands con- whack the jonts ml cecpers soa aor ean 
fiscated after the Conquest is 2 matter of dispute, for Lzzasp | from which we judzed the rooms to be about six fect clear’ 
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ze then thirty years after the Conquest, cannot be truce. | north-east side appear the walls and foundations of this 
Indeed Hexey 1 confirmed to the monks all their lands and spacious and splendid seat of superstition ; the 
tencizenis as they held them from “ary maz,” and as Hesey died | and the remams of ifs tower all lymg im such 
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thonzh be might have been a benefactor, cannot be called vast a fabric could be disjointed. The walls appear to 
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the ruins of the tower towards the south seem like huge vast 
rocks, piled on one another in extensive confusion— 


By Time’s fell hand defaced, 
The rich proud cost of outworn bury’d age. 


Mr. Laskey evidently thought that as stone for building 
was plentiful in the neighbourhood, the ruins would pro- 
bably continue unmolested for ages ; but time and man have 
falsified his prediction. In 1806 a house was built over a 
portion of the vaulted work. The so-called cellar and the 
seven-sided building still remain, the latter being what is now 
called the Abbot’s Tower. Mr. Rowe was of opinion that it is 
a domestic building of some kind. It is square, of three 
storeys, with a cellar under, with fire-places, garderobes, and a 
well ; there were staircases with landings on every floor. The 
entrance appears to have been on the south of the first floor. 

This building was clearly shown on the plans exhibited by 
Mr. Watters, and, as Mr. MICKLETHWAITE suggested, was 
probably devoted to the guests of the abbey, of which there 
were three grades usually. One, those who received daily doles 
at the gate ; another, who had inferior lodgings to those whom 
the abbot delighted to honour, and who had probably a pre- 
scriptive right to entertainment within the walls. 

The plan of the church, as far as shown, differed from the 
usual plan of a Cistercian church in the length of the eastern 
limb of the cross, and in there being a thick double wall at the 
eastern end, with a T-like recess, to which no use could be 
assigned, though this feature is common in many ecclesiastical 
edifices in Ireland. At the south-western angle of the nave 
and south transept a heavy mass of masonry has been found, 
and at the first glance it appeared that this and the eastern 
end were the remains of the older foundation. The hypothesis 
of Mr. MicKLETHWAITE, that it was probably the foundation of 
the stairs leading to the conventual buildings, scarcely accounted 
for this unusual feature. There was another feature of singular 
interest. The nave was divided from the side aisles by the 
foundation of a solid wall, on which the piers of the arcade 
were built. This, though it has been observed before, is not 
common in the later Cistercian abbeys. Mr. MIcKLE- 
THWAITE pointed out that the nave was always divided 
from the aisles in the houses of the white monks; and 
in a celebrated Cistercian nunnery which still exists in 
Spain, the wall is carried up some three feet; but in 
England the division appears to have been of wood, 
as is evidenced by the remains at Fountains and other 
of the Yorkshire abbeys. The cellars mentioned were un- 
doubtedly the cellarium—the domus conversorum of the late 
Mr. EDMUND SHARPE—which occupied the western side of the 
cloisters, and the dormitory of the numerous conversi was on 
the floor above. 

Some portion of the grange remains, and the arches 
apparently of the entrance, but the gatehouse has gone. The 
cemetery appears to have been on the eastern side of the 
house built in 1806, as graves have been found on the lawn. 
The ruinous materials which Mr. Laskey thought would remain 
as a monument for ever have been used to erect a mill, which 
occupies the site of some conventual buildings, for these 
monks were the pioneers of industrial occupation in the 
higher parts of the Dart, and their influence is yet seen in the 
woollen mills of this part of Devonshire. Portions of some 
tiles and two spoons found during the excavations were 
exhibited, and a vote of thanks to Mr. Watters closed the 
proceedings. 


ART FOR SCHOOLS. 


T indicates a vast change in our educational system when 
we find an Association formed for the purpose of securing 

the introduction of works of art into ordinary schools. There 
was a time when it was supposed that bare walls helped a boy 
or a girl to concentrate attention upon the teacher’s lessons. 
A school having a claim to be considered historical had, 
according to the masters, associations enough about its stone 
and wood to satisfy the affections. Like Old Bowyer, they 
were ready to declare that the school was father, mother, 
sister, brother, first cousin, and second cousin to every one of 
the pupils, and woe be to the unhappy youth who refused to 
be convinced. In course of time the bleak walls were covered 
with diagrams relating to geography and mechanics, and so 
little satisfaction was derived from gazing on them by boys 


or girls that even the most conservative of teachers could not 
object to their introduction. 

This change from bare to adorned walls is, however, no 
more than was to be expected when old-fashioned and modern 
school books were compared. One of the differences between 
them is the abundance of illustrations in the latter. The old 
books were grim enough, and corresponded with the educa- 
tional modes then in use. The pupil was supposed to be able 
to understand all the references to Greek and Latin arms, 
dress, houses, and every-day life without the aid of a woodcut, 
and to realise things which he had no opportunity of seeing 
from the scanty descriptions. Can it be said that the modern 
school books are less usefu! than those which were in use forty 
or fifty years ago? Some masters might be discovered who 
would say that a good author needs no pictures, but the 
majority of teachers would hardly care, even if it were possible, 
to restore the books with which they were made familiar in 
their own school days. 

It will be said that the illustrations in school books are 
intended to serve as expositions of the text, and that they differ 
in character from the prints which are recommended by the 
Art for Schools Association. A master from a grammar-school 
or a Board-school would be sure to maintain that the majority 
of the examples shown in Bond Street are beyond him, and 
would be certainly beyond the understanding of most scholars. 
About engravings which represent Zhe Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, The Princes tn the Tower, A Distinguished Member 
of the Humane Society, Hauling the Line, Little Customers, and 
School Revistted, there would be no difficulty. But what is to 
be thought of the photographs from Mr. BuRNE JoNEs’s and 
Mr. Watts’s symbolic pictures, of PinruRIccHIO’s Library at 
Siena, BELLINI’s St. Jerome in his Study, Meister STEPHEN’S 
Triptych, and GHIRLANDAIO’s Zacharias? There is no ques- 
tion of their interest ; but, unhappily, it is not every adult who 
can sincerely admire them, and it may be supposed that they 
do not appeal more directly to the youthful mind. An 
incipient Ruskin would probably be ready to worship them, 
but it remains to be ascertained whether ordinary boys could 
appreciate them. Unless it is a genuine admiration that is felt, 
the works had better be absent. Honest ignorance or in- 
difference is better than an affectation of connoisseurship in 
young folks, and cricket seems a better topic for discussion 
than the merits of PIETRO PERUGINO. 

The directors of the Association evidently believe that a 
copy from a work of art must exercise a beneficial influence 
on all who see it, and their faith in what the French 
call “la puissance de la Beauté” is certainly praiseworthy. 
They are making an experiment which, although it will seem 
labour in vain to the advocates of what is known as “a sound 
education,” may lead to important results. Why should art 
(unless paid for as an extra) be excluded from the school 
curriculum? The answer would be that the tendency of 
education is now towards intellectual matters, because in the 
end they are more profitable. But this is taking a partial view 
of the scope of education, which should aim at the develop- 
ment of all the faculties, including imagination and the sense of 
beauty. In France, although a matter-of-fact spirit prevails 
among the authorities, and religious and other emblems have 
been removed from all the public schools, a sort of revolution 
has taken place in regard to the adornment of school-rooms. 
Artists of repute have received commissions from the public 
funds for pictures to be placed on the walls. It is remarkable 
that in the collection exhibited by the Art for Schools Associa- 
tion there is only one work which was specially designed for 
a school, and it comes from France, namely, the copy of 
M. Dip1er’s fine frieze which was published in Zhe Architect. 
A picture may be supposed to have some use in a school when 
the French Government are willing to pay the first animal 
painter in France for a representation on a large scale of scenes 
in country life in order to gratify the eyes of Paris boys. If 
the experiment of the Association succeeds, we may one day 
see the School Boards in this country following the French 
example. 

As the Association has at present only a small room at its 
disposal to hold an exhibition the number of examples is 
necessarily limited, but we may assume that they represent the 
class of works which would be recommended by the committee 
for adoption in public and private schools. It is evident that, 
with few exceptions, everything relating to broil and battle has 
been on principle excluded from among the figure pieces. 
Indeed it may be said that with exception of Mr. MIL.ats’s 
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Princes in the Tower, and The Huguenot, representations 
which are suggestive of pain are absent. The classes of 
works approved by the committee are limited to “ pictures of 
simple natural objects, pictures of animals, pictures of peasant 
and artisan life, pictures of famous architectural works, land- 
scapes and sea pieces, historical portraits, scenes from history, 
and reproductions of suitable subjects among the works of the 
great masters of English and foreign schools.” There is 
ample room in these classes for a large variety of works, from 
copies of renowned pictures to sketches of flowers. But it 
would be well to discover whether the range might not be 
extended with advantage, and for this purpose the opinion of 
boys and girls should be considered. It may be safely 
asserted that boys would prefer engravings of MActisE’s 
Waterloo and Trafalgar to those of TURNER’s, CoRot’s, or 
LINNELL’s landscapes, and to the copies of most of the old 
masters. Whether their admiration of battle pieces is ill- 
advised and should be checked is a question for moralists 
to decide. Town boys would be attracted by pictures of 
country life, and the wisdom of the French authorities, in 
adopting M. Dipigr’s frieze for a Paris school, is unquestion- 
able. 

It may be assumed that the introduction of a series of 
works of art in an English school would at first give rise to 
more or less distraction, but after a time there would be desire 
for other works. In schools, as well as in nurseries, children 
must have something new if they are to be pleased. . But there 
would be little difficulty in an interchange of engravings 
between the schools of the district. A series of groups which 
has been devised by the committee would, besides guiding 
authorities in their purchase, enable them, if they co-operated, 
to secure a variety sufficient for any change of subjects that 
might be necessary. It is astonishing how little a collection 
of suitable works would cost. Out of the thirty-nine groups in 
the Association there are only two which amount to five 
pounds each. For 2/. 155. 6d. a school can acquire RAPHAEL’S 
elle Jardinitre and a study, two studies by LEONARDO DA 
Vinci, one by Lurn1, Hosern’s Meyer Madonna, and JULES 
Divter’s long frieze. For 4/. 5s. 4¢., in addition to the frieze, 
there would be Mr. Mituais’s Huguenot, GAINSBOROUGH’S Blue 
Boy, two examples by Luca pELta Rossa, and others by 
RAPHAEL, FRA ANGELICO, TURNER, and RICHTER. In some 
of the schemes the excellent toy-books of Mr. CatpEcorr and 
Mr. WALTER CRANE have been utilised with advantage. 
Opportunity is consequently given to benevolent people to do 
a permanent good to their young neighbours by a very small 
outlay, and the cheapest set of works would be an acquisition 
which any school might be proud to possess. It may\also 
be remarked that many people who are about to purchase 
engravings for their own houses will find it an advantage to 
follow the selection of the Association, which does not include 
a single example of meretricious work. 


PARIS NOTES. 


3 Deas exhibition of drawings and sketches by masters of the 

present century will be opened at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
on Monday, the 4th inst. This exhibition, which is being organised 
under the auspices of the Society of French Artists, is to be 
entitled L’Exposition des Dessins du Siécle, and will thus form a 
sort of pendant to that of Les Portraits du Siécle, lately held in 
the same galleries. A committee consisting of the most eminent 
French artists has been entrusted with the task of choosing the 
exhibits from among the mass of drawings that have been sent 
in from every part of the country. It is expected that the principal 
masters of the first half of the century will be very largely repre- 
sented. 


An important improvement is about to be introduced in the 
French national museums. The director of Fine Arts has arranged 
for the publication of a popular catalogue, containing all the in- 
formation necessary for the general public at a very low price; 
while another and more complete one, giving the fullest details 
respecting the origin and past history of the various works, with other 
information of interest to amateurs and critics, will be brought out at 
the same time. Several of the popular catalogues will, moreover, 
be placed on the tables in every room of the museum for the free 
use of visitors. An arrangement has also been made for the 
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reproduction, by means of photography, of 7,000 of the best paint- 
ings in France. Copies of these are to be sold at popular prices, 


and, after thirty years, the right of reproduction will lapse to the 
State. 


M. Louis Leloir, the well-known artist, has died in Paris. 
Of late years he had devoted himself almost exclusively to water- 
colours, some of which have been reproduced in The Architect. 
He also executed a series of illustrations for the edition de luxe of 
Moliére, lately published by M. Jouaust. F or the thirty illustra- 
tions of the work he received 15,000 frs, (or 202. a-piece). 
Examples of the original drawings have appeared in |The Architect. 
When an exhibition of his drawings was held last year, the pub- 
lisher refused to part with the originals for a large price. 


The death is also announced of M. Augustin Alexander Dumont, 
the sculptor. He was born-in Paris on August 14,/1801, and was 
consequently in his eighty-fourth year. _M. Dumont was elected 
to the Academie des Beaux-Arts in succession to Rosney, sen.,. 
and was named professor at the School of Fine Arts when that 
institution was reorganised at the end of 1863. The deceased was. 
more illustrious through his pupils than by his own creations, for 
he may be said to have contributed greatly to forming the galaxy 
of brilliant artists that are now the glory of French sculpture. 
M. Dumont received the red ribbon of Knight of the Legion of 
Honour in 1836, was promoted Officer in 1855,and Commander in 
1870, | 


The exhibition of Manet’s works at the School of Fine Arts. 
closed on Wednesday, when admission was free. The receipts. 
have been far less than was expected, having averaged only 500: 
to 600 frs. per day.. This is a poor result, especially when it be 
considered that the great majority of the works had to be framed 
expressly for this exhibition, at a total cost of nearly 20,000 frs. | 


The windows of the two upper storeys of the new Hotel des. 
Postes are now put in and glazed, so that the painters and decorat 
tors have been able to commence operations‘on this portion of the 
vast building. The authorities have given orders to push on thé 
work with all possible speed, as it is intended to inaugurate the 
new Post Office on the occasion of the national /e on July 14; 
To this end electric-lighting apparatus is being put up, to enable 
the painters, &c., to continue working all night. 


The organ Les Petites Affiches publishes the deed of sale by 
which the city of Paris effects the purchase of the property com-- 
prising the Ar€nes de Lutéce in the Rue de Navarre. The ground 
occupies 6,963 square métres, and the sale price. is 1,200,000 frs. 
The committee charged with the clearing of the Arena, and con- 
sisting of MM. Read, De Menorval, De Vogué, De Lasteyrie, Cer-- 
nesson, Rey, Delaunay, and Dusseigneur, held a meeting last week, 
at which a report was read showing the progress already made in the 
work of excavation directed by M. Ruprich Robert. The stage and 
adjoining space have been cleared, the line of the podium (the 
surrounding wall of the arena) discovered, as well as many re+ 
markable sculptures and numerous skeletons, and temporary sheds. 
erected to afford shelter from the weather. About 3,000 cubic 
métres of earth have been taken out up to the present times #9:!) 


The heavy work on the Hotel de Ville being now completely 
finished, it has become possible to count the exact cost of the new 
municipal palace. The masonry work, properly so called, is found 
to come to a total of 12,092,002'frs. In this ‘amount is included a 
sum of 300,000 frs. allowed to the contractor as an indemnification 
for losses occasioned by circumstances beyond his control. Thus. 
10,185 frs. is counted for delays caused in the transport of material 
by the interruption of the canal navigation in 1879, and 64,000 frs, 
for losses arising from the severe and long-continued frost in the 
winter of the same year. It is calculated that altogether a further 
outlay of five or six million francs will be requisite to complete the 
sculptures and internal decoration of the building. 


Important works of repair have lately been commenced at the 
Chateau and Park of Versailles. A long period of neglect has 
allowed the reservoirs, pipes, and other apparatus. for supplying 
the grand fountains to fall into such a state of dilapidation that the 
whole system for some time past has shown signs of breaking 
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down, and the authorities have at last been absolutely forced to 
take the matter in hand. The heaviest work to be done is in 
connection with the Neptune Basin, and, as it can only be taken 
in hand by sections of a quarter at a time, it will, scarcély be 
fnished before the end of 1887. Thus the numerous foreign and 
Parisian visitors that flock:to Versailles to see the gramdes eaux 
whenever they are announced to play, cannot expect to again 
see them in all their completeness for upwards of four years 
to come. The repairs on the Dragon Basin—known also as 
the Bassin de la Victoire—and the Pyramid Fountain are 
being carried out with all speed, so as ‘to render it possible during 
the coming summer to give a display in some: way worthy of the 
traditional renown of the Versailles fountains, and these will pro- 
bably be out of hand by the beginning of May. _ In connection 
with the Dragon Basin, the marble flight of steps in the northern 
garden is being thoroughly restored, and after this part, of the 
work is completed, the Obelisque, or Hundred-pipe Basin (Bassin 
des cent-tuyaux), will be undertaken. In the chateau itself, the 
marble court is being relieved of all the excrescences that have 
been crowded into it in the course of years, and restored to its 
original condition. In this court “ Alceste,” the opera of Lulli and 
Quinault, was played for the first time in 1674, and 115 years later 
Marie Antoinette was obliged, in obedience to the desire, or rather 
the imperious clamour, of the people, to show herself unattended 
on the first-floor balcony. 


THE CONSERVATION OF PICTURES BY 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


ps Phe following interesting letter has been contributed by Mr. 
J. C. Robinson on the present state of Reynolds’ por- 
traits :— 

Among the admirable Sir Joshuas at the Grosvenor Gallery, 
the well-known full-length portrait of J/rs. Pelham Feeding 
Chickens has been greatly commented upon in art circles and in the 
press as a disastrous example of picture-cleaning vandalism. The 
picture certainly has been thoroughly cleaned. Whether the 
state of the work really necessitated that operation I know not ; 
but, assuming that it did, I do not think the operator, whoever he 
was, has been guilty of so great an enormity as is generally sup- 
posed. Though wofully transfigured, and that, of necessity, for a 
long time to come, the picture in question has, I think, suffered no 
permanent—d.e., irretrievable—injury. This, however, is more 
than can be said of several other works in the exhibition. If 
I may be allowed a brief space in the Zzses, I think I can render 
some much needed service to the possessors and lovers of pictures 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds in offering information as to the causes of 
detriment and suggestions: for their better preservation of such 
works in future. I think it may be assumed that in the whole 
range of pictorial productions, ancient and modern, there are no 
‘works which, for their safe keeping, involve more difficult problems 
than those of Sir Joshua Reynolds. This arises from very obvious 
‘causes. | In the first placeemuch’of theonus:attaches to the painter 
himself. Sir Joshua’s works from the beginning were, as a rule, 
endowed, so to speak, with frail and delicate constitutions. His 
practice was of the most uncertain and unsettled nature ; one con- 
tinual course, in fact, of casual experiment unguided by the light 
of science, and directed solely to the attainment of immediate 
results, without any thought for the duration of his works. As a 
natural consequence, they afford typical examples of almost every 
ailment, almost every form of inherent tendency to decay, to 
which pictures are liable. A considerable proportion of them, 
indeed, must have begun to die, as it were, from the moment they 
left his easel. 

Then, again, Sir Joshua Reynolds’s works were produced, and 
have ever since remained in a country which of all others has 
a climate the most unpropitious and unsuitable for the preser- 
vation of art, and where, moreover, the modes. of housing and 
‘living with these treasures have been additionally inimical to their 
-well keeping. Lastly, perhaps in no country has there prevailed 
greater ignorance and recklessness among the people who have 
had to do with pictures—that is, as picture-doctors ; in other 
words, cleaners and restorers. 

There is nothing like seeing with one’s own eyes, and the 
present exhibition offers a unique opportunity for the observation 
and study of the state of Sir Joshua’s pictures, as they have come 
down to us after the chances and changes of a century or more. 
I purpose, then, to “improve the occasion” by directing attention 
to particular works now before the public. Let us, then, begin 
with this M/7s. Pelham portrait, No. 9, painted in 1770, and at the 
same time associate with it No. 125—a similar whole-length 
portrait of Lady Stanhope, produced a few years earlier (1765-66). 
‘The present aspect of these two pictures is literally-as different as 
light is from dark. The former, a recently-cleaned picture, now 
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presents a raw spotty aspect, entirely destitute of that transparent 
golden glow which overspreads so many of the beautiful works 
around -it;. but No. 125, on the other hand, is enveloped in 
Cimmerian darkness. . Only with difficulty can the leading details 
of the composition be discerned through, the dense: brown en- 
velope which enshrouds.it as in.a London fog. Nevertheless, this 
picture - was!) originally ‘scarcely... less lightsome and __ brilliant 
than the: Mrs. Pedham, and.if it could. be skilfully cleaned it is 
possible. that: it: might yet -be: brought, back again almost to its 
pristine’ state.’ It must be clearly understood, then, that the 
amazing alteration which has taken place is almost entirely due to 
the darkening of dense coats of varnish which have from time to 
time been superimposed upon the picture. But the majority of Sir 
Joshua’s’ productions .are’ more or less afflicted by; an inward 
malady, more serious even than this. plague of superadded. dark- 
ness ; and when the two evils are combined. in full measure in the 
same work the case is usually hopeless. The malady in question 
is in its nature incurable and progressive. All that can.be done is 
to try to keep it, within bounds, Everybody will have noticed that 
the dark pigments, mainly in-the backgrounds, draperies, &c., of 
Sir Joshua’s. pictures, are painted in an unusually thick, full, “ im- 
pasted” manner, and that these passages are often strangely 
cracked and corrugated, and nearly always dull and sombre. 
Often when the faces, hands, and other more lightsome parts of his 
portraits are in excellent preservation, the hair, dark backgrounds, 
and other low-toned passages have become disfigured by a net- 
work of wide-yawning crevices, or rippled, wrinkled foldings, 
which, by reflecting the light from the unequal surfaces, produces 
a disturbing effect, destructive of the proper “‘ keeping” or harmony 
of the work. 

For these drawbacks the painter himself is mainly responsible ; 
they have arisen from the use of unsuitable colours and vehicles. 
The basis of the rich and splendid brown tints which, from 
emulation of Titian and Rembrandt, had such a fascination for 
Sir Joshua, is asphaltum or bitumen, and the medium with which 
it was combined most frequently an incongruous mixture of 
linseed oil varnish, and wax ; but the pigment thus composed, and 
the endless admixtures of it with other colours seen in Sir Joshua’s 
pictures, are all more or less changeable and otherwise obnoxious. 

The evil properties of this pigment when applied, as it often 
was by Sir Joshua, pure and simple and in great “body” are 
these. In the first place, it never becomes really dry and hard 
like other oil colours ; then, as it partially dries on the surface, it 
contracts rapidly in bulk, whereby ensues the shrivelled, corrugated 
condition. After acertain time these corrugated portions, especially 
when overlaid with other vehicles, develop into cracks, constantly 
opening wider and wider, and, lastly, in time. the pigment loses its 
original depth of tint and transparency and becomes opaque, 
“horny,” and black. In short, the obnoxious changes have no 
limit, and endless new developments may occur as varying external 
influences act and react upon it. 

Nor is this by any means the only special cause of deterioration 
with which Sir Joshua’s works are afflicted ; but to follow out this 
particular thread would involve a complete technical,treatise. Let 
us now again consider the outward applications for which the 
successive curators of Sir Joshua’s pictures, rather than the painter 
himself, are responsible. 

In Sir Joshua Reynolds’s time, but more particularly during 
the early part of this century, very peculiar notions prevailed as to 
the proper presentable aspect of oil pictures, The ‘‘ old masters” 
were then all in all, and dark pictures and rich, low golden tones 
were exclusively admired. One of the great arbiters of taste of 
that time, Sir George Beaumont, even laid down the absurd 
dictum that a perfect picture should have the dark golden-brown 
hue of the back of an old fiddle. In response to this requirement 
pictures were often defaced with artificial tonings or coloured 
washes of the most heterogeneous nature, and -with..varnishes 
tinted with colouring substances. All this was, of course, utterly 
short-sighted and wrong. 

It is undoubtedly quite necessary that the surface of pictures 
should be protected with varnish, for patent reasons of which I 
shall say something hereafter; but this protecting varnish should 
be transparent and colourless, and, above all, of such a nature as 
to admit of being removed, if necessary, without any risk of injury 
to the delicate surface of the work beneath. Now it may once for 
all be stated, and the fact should be fully borne in mind and under- 
stood by all who have to do with pictures, that there is only one 
kind of varnish known which properly fulfils these requirements— 
pure mastic ; and it is scarcely too much to say that no other sub- 
stance of any kind ought ever to be applied as a protection to 
pictures. I think this fact is now generally acquiesced in by all 
really intelligent picture-restorers ;. but, unfortunately, in nast times 
an infinity of deleterious mixtures was recklessly employed, and a 
damnosa hereditas of infinite complexity. has been thereby entailed 
upon us. 

Probably, mainly in response to this unreasoning predilection 
for dark-toned pictures, a practice arose of the employment of a 
kind of varnish which, although transparent and colourless when 
first applied, was known to have the property of speedily acquiring 
a deep golden-brown tone by inherent chemical change—in reality 
progressive discolouration, to which there is no limit but utter 
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darkness. Nor was this the only objectionable quality of this 
varnish ; worst of all is the fact that this substance becomes in 
process of time so hard and obdurate that it is a most difficult and 
dangerous task, often an impossibility, to effect its successful 
removal. Yet, alas! the great majority of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
pictures have been eclipsed by this fatal envelope. ; : 

This medium is what is known as oil varnish—that is, mastic 
mixed in varying proportions with boiled linseed oil. Now this 
vehicle is practically identical with that used by the painter in the 
execution of his work, and when applied to the naked surface of a 
picture it adheres firmly and speedily becomes part and parcel of 
and homogeneous with it. In such cases any attempt to remove 
this varnish when discoloured must inevitably result in bringing 
along with it more or less of the delicate surface work of the 
picture—in other words, those final touchings and glazings which 
are often its chief grace and glory. I fear these technical notes 
will have been found somewhat tedious ; they are, however, essen- 
tial to the elucidation of the subject, and how important this 
question really is will be obvious when it is considered that 
hundreds and thousands of fine pictures are daily and hourly perish- 
ing from easily preventable causes. In the reign of ignorance which 
now prevails, indeed, the reckless hands of some crass mechanic 
or the foolish fancies of an ill-informed or crochetty owner may at 
any time, in a few brief minutes even, deprive the world of the 
noblest masterpieces of a Titian or a Raphael, a Rembrandt or a 
Reynolds. 


LANCASHIRE ARTISTS. 


PAPER was read by Mr. J. H. Nodal at a meeting of the 
Manchester Literary Club on Monday. 
containing the names of seventy-six deceased Lancashire artists. 
Of these thirty-one were natives of Manchester, twenty-four of 
Liverpool, four of Preston, three of Bolton, three of Warrington, 
two of Dalton-in-Furness, two of Lancaster, and one each Bury, 
Prescot, and Urswick, near Ulverston. Three others are set down 
as born at Glossop, but they lived in Manchester, and two of them 
were baptised in that town. Again, of the seventy-six names, 
sixty-six were painters, three architects, three engravers, two 
sculptors, and two women painters. 

The earliest of the Lancashire artists appears to have been 
Hamlet Winstanley, who was born in Warrington in 1696, and 
died there in 1756. He studied in London under Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, and also for a little while in Italy, and appears to have 
spent the greater portion of his working life in painting for the 
Earl of Derby at Knowsley. Many of his productions—family 
portraits and views of the neighbourhood—are in the Knowsley 
collection ; and he executed twenty etchings from the works of the 
old masters in that collection. Horace Walpole entered him in 
his “Anecdotes of Painters” as an engraver only, and Redgrave 
copied the error into his “ Dictionary of Painters,” and it is due to Mr. 
George Scharf, the secretary of the National Gallery, that the mistake 
has been rectified in our own time. Mr. Scharf speaks of Win- 
stanley’s etchings as “remarkably spirited,” and they justify 
Walpole in classifying him among engravers, but not for the 
exclusive classification, for, says Mr. Scharf, “ Winstanley’s sketches 
of Rome and studies of antique figures are very masterly.” Standing 
first in point of time, almost alone, in the annals of Lancashire art, 
Hamlet Winstanley is connected with the later records in conse- 
quence of his tutorship of George Stubbs, who was born in Liver- 
pool in 1724, and rose to be an associate of the Royal Academy in 
1780, and a full Academician in 1781. Through some informality 
his appointment as an Academician was never ratified, and he 
accordingly always appears in the notices as an associate only. 
He, however, always claimed the dignity, and insisted upon it. 
Few painters have had less justice done to them, and it is only of 
very recent years that his great merits have been conceded. The 
Lancashire painters who have succeeded in entering the portals of 
the Royal Academy are only four in number, namely :—George 
Stubbs, Associate; George Romney, R.A.; Joseph Farrington, 
R.A., Frank Stone, A.R.A. The following living men may 
be added :—Richard Ansdell, R.A., Thomas Oldham Barlow, 
R.A., Luke Fieldes, A.R.A., Alfred Waterhouse, A.R.A., Henry 
Woods, A.R.A. Until the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the number of native artists was extremely small. Most 
of these migrated to London and remained there. In 1773 
the first public effort for the encouragement of art was made 
in the county by the formation of “the Society for Pro- 
moting the Arts in Liverpool,’ with Mr. Blundell, of Ince, as 
president, and Roscoe, the historian, as vice-president. It held 
one exhibition, and then its further progress was stayed by the 
American and French wars, which half ruined Liverpool, until 
1783. Then there was a brief revival, one exhibition being held 
in that year, and another in 1787. War again intervened. The 
Society of Artists disappeared ; and it was reserved for a much 
later period in the present century to re-establish the exhibitions in 
Liverpool. In Manchester such exhibitions date from the opening 
of the Manchester Royal Institution in 1830. For the first forty 
years of the century Lancashire furnished a poor and precarious 
market for the work of the painter, and indeed an artist was com- 
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pelled to depend for his livelihood either upon the painting of 
portraits or the teaching of drawing. Men like Bradley, Faulkner, 
Liverseege, and Towne, though they maintained their connection 
with their native shire, found it necessary to move to London and 
spend most of their time there. As a consequence of this 
state of artistic affairs it will be found that the lives of 
those artists of whom we have any adequate record, with the 
exception of Romney and one or two others, were lives of con- 
siderable hardship, anxiety, and small pecuniary success. It is 
interesting to note that two of our Lancashire artists—Joseph 
Farrington, R.A., and William Green—were among the first to 
disclose the beauties of the Lake country by means of lithographic 
or engraved views from their drawings. Farrington’s twenty views 
appeared in 1789; they were more than doubled in number in 
subsequent editions, and were frequently re-issued. William 
Green’s series of sixty views, “illustrative of the most beautiful 
scenery in the Lake district,” were issued from Ambleside in 1814. 
“ A Guide to the Lakes, Mountains, and Scenery,” in two vols., 
was published in Kendal in 1819, with a large number of sketches, 
and the Rev. Richard Loxham, writing in the ‘“ Manchester School 
Register,” vol. 3, describes it as ‘still by far the best and most 
minute guide to the lakes, mountains, and scenery.” 

Mr. Nodal further stated that the list and the materials for the 
biographical dictionary of Lancashire artists had been collected in 
consequence of the initiative of the club, and the manner in which 
it was to be utilised still remained to be decided. After some con- 
versation it was agreed to recommend to the council to issue a 
hand-list of deceased Lancashire artists, and to circulate it in 
order to obtain additions and corrections with a view to publica- 
tion at a future date. 


LYCIAN ART. 


fGen fourth of Professor Newton’s lectures at University 
College, on Lycian Art, treated of the rock tombs. Of 

these tombs there were, he said, three principal classes, herdoa, - 
with Ionic facades cut in the face of the rock; tombs which 
seemed copied from a wooden structure resembling a block-house 
with a flat roof: and tombs copied from a wooden structure, and 
surmounted by a roof in the form of a Gothic arch. The tombs 
resembling a block-house with a flat roof were those which 
Fellowes in his “ Lycia” calls Elizabethan, because their facades 
cut in the rock resemble the square-headed windows, with 
mullions of Elizabethan architecture. The tombs with arched 
roofs were, so far as the lecturer knew, peculiar to Lycia. The 
structure of the roof was evidently copied with literal accuracy 
from a wooden original. On each side projected two boldly- 
carved lions’ heads, in each gable panels were let in, on the apex 
of the roof was a vertical ridge, either end of which had been 
ornamented with a bull’s head. Two examples of this type of 
tomb might be seen in the Lycian Room in the British Museum, 
one on either side of the passage leading to the reading room. 
Both were ornamented with sculptures in relief, and had inscrip- 
tions in the Lycian character. On one of these tombs was a name 
which had been read Paiafa, and which, it was thought, was the 
name of the personage to whom the tomb was dedicated. On the 
four sides of the lower part of this tomb were the following sculp- 
tures in relief. On the south side was a satrap seated in a chair 
ornamented with lion’s feet. In front of him stood three male 
figures, and behind him another figure, thought to be female. 
On the north a mounted warrior, followed by three horsemen, 
attacked three warriors on foot armed with spears. Behind them 
a fourth, issuing from behind a rock, raised his hand as if en- 
couraging the others. A wounded figure lay prostrate under the 
mounted warrior’s feet. This scene seemed to represent an attack 
by ambuscade. At the west end was a bearded figure raising his 
hand to the head of a naked youth, as if crowning him. The 
youth might be a successful athlete being crowned after his victory. 
At the east end were two bearded warriors wearing cuirasses, one 
of whom raised his hand over the head of the other. There 
were the decorations of the part of the tomb which might be con- 
sidered as the sarcophagus itself. On the roof were the following 
representations :—At the west end, in the panels within the gable, 
were a pair of sphinxes, and beneath, in very low relief, was a 
group of a veiled female, to whose side a naked boy clung, 
looking towards a bearded man holding a sceptre. In the east 
front within the gable, were a pair of sphinxes, and below a group 
too indistinct to be made out. On the arched roof on either side 
was a chariot group. A youthful figure drives four horses attached 
to a chariot, into which a bearded warrior was stepping. On the 
ridge which crowned the apex was, on the north side, a relief repre- 
senting a battle, in which five combatants on foot fly before a 
mounted warrior, on the right, who was followed by another 
mounted warrior, attacking a foe fallen on his knees. The lecturer 
regretted that in consequence of the wholly inadequate space in 
which this tomb was exhibited, the sculptures of the roof were very 
imperfectly seen on one side, and wholly invisible on the other. 
He was sorry to say that he must refer any person who wished to 
see those sculptures to the Museum of Casts at Berlin, where they 
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might be studied under light denied to the originals, and he took 
this occasion to animadvert on the niggardly allowance of space 
meted out to the sculptures in the British Museum, when com- 
pared with the ample galleries of the Louvre; the museums at 
Berlin and Rome, and those of other much poorer countries abroad, 
when they acquired fine sculptures, did not stow them away in 
sheds and cellars, but housed them in a manner worthy of such 
precious remains. Returning to the description of the tomb of 
Paiafa, the lecturer said that the inscription on it as interpreted by 
Savelsburg, did not very satisfactorily explain the subjects of the 
various reliefs, but they probably represented various scenes in the 
life of Paiafa, his exploits in war, his recreations in peace. Some 
of the figures might be his ancestors, whom the Greeks supposed 
to be always present with them. With regard to the peculiar type 
of these tombs, with arched roofs, the suggestion of Semper, in his 
“ Tektonik,” was well worthy of consideration. He thought that 
the original wooden structure from which they were copied, was a 
coffin with a high roof, like a catafalque, the panels of which were 
ornamented with paintings and hangings, as was the case with the 
funeral car of Alexander the Great. He was glad to find that 
Professor Hayter Lewis was disposed to agree with this suggestion. 


BUILDING RISKS AND THEIR INCIDENCE.* 
By T. M. RICKMAN. 


Wb oo building works involve risks—risks to builders, risks to 

employers. The risks usually considered to attach to 
builders are :—Changes in price of labour, enforced at times by 
strikes ; alteration in the efficiency of labour ; changes in price of 
materials ; the difficulties arising from having to obtain special 
materials in place of those usually procurable; the state of the 
bottom obtainable for building, and the consequent extent of the 
foundations of the proposed structure ; the use of materials from 
the estate, such as bricks, stone, timber, and the value of them for 
the purpose of the erection ; the state of the adjoining premises as 
affected by the proposed works, and the condition and value of 
the old materials which may have to be reused; risk of irregularity 
of payments, and the failure of the employer ; penalty as to time 
of completion ; risk of accident to the public and to workmen 
employed ; the idiosyncrasies of architects, as shown in their 
explanations of their own terms; the unexpected views of the 
intentions of the legislature by the administrators of Acts of Par- 
liament ; the whims of clerks of works; the danger of inaccuracies 
in the estimates. 

The risks usually considered to attach to employers are :— 
Excess in cost over the contemplated expenditure ; delay in com- 
pletion beyond the anticipated period, occasioned by strikes, 
tempest, frost, or other inclement weather, and other causes, and 
the possible want of occupation for the building in consequence of 
such delay, involving sometimes the loss of anticipated business ; 
delays and difficulties from the failure of the builder ; defects in 
workmanship and material, after all precautions taken ; in case of 
the employment of an architect strange to the locality, his non- 
acquaintance with local customs and materials. 

Though these several risks may be divided into two classes, 
they are originally all those of the employer; he engages an 
architect to minimise them for him. Some of them he can get rid 
of, others remain. If he throws on the builder unreasonable risks 
(sporting items in the bill of quantities), he must pay heavily for 
getting rid of them. There are cases in which risks can be trans- 
mitted, and others where they must be retained. Whoever draws 
up a reasonable contract will not endeavour to throw unreasonable 
risks on to the builder. The experience of builders varies as to 
what they will undertake as risks, and difficulties are sure to 
ensue if builders undertake risks with the bearing of which they 
are unacquainted. 

Before considering the relative advantages of different modes of 
contracting, some observations are here offered on the mode of 
dealing with the several risks above mentioned. 

The risks as to variations in prices and efficiency of ordinary 
labour and materials should lie with the builder, 

The employment of “other tradesmen,” specially named by 
the employer or architect, for portions of the work, introduces 
fresh difficulties for builders, and makes it almost impossible to 
carry out the works by the intended date of completion, as such 
tradesmen are not usually bound to time in the same manner as 
the general contractor, and the latter has not usually the power of 
making a free contract with them. 

The extent of foundation required is usually a risk retained by 
the employer. It is often possible to obtain extra accommodation 
from additional foundations which is to the employer’s advantage. 
It is sometimes almost impossible to execute works in foundations 
which, in the first instance, it seemed reasonable to propose. 

The works to adjoining premises, including party-walls, are in- 
variably attended with risks which generally should be retained, 


* A paper read at the ordinary general meeting of the Surveyors’ 
Iustitution, January 28, 1884. 


but must sometimes be transferred. The liability occasionally 
arising to rebuild, instead of repairing, a party-wall, and the ex- 
penses in consequence, including that of removal to the adjoining 
owners, may be so greatly varied in execution, that the possibility 
of transferring the risk to the builder by any usual clause is more 
than doubtful. 

The amount of the penalty inserted in a contract for delay in 
the completion of the works should be based on some equitable 
principle, and should be commensurate with the loss from non- 
occupation. This may be calculated, as interest on money ex- 
pended, in some cases on buildings only, in others on buildings 
and site, and there are cases where the value of expected trade 
may be introduced ; but, in the latter case, it would seem reason- 
able that it be mentioned in the contract. f 

The time allowed for additional works should be allowed in 
case of variations, on the whole amount altered or reconsidered, 
and cannot practically be calculated on the value of net extra cost 
alone. 

The present increased actual value of land, and the increased 
proportion which the value of the site now bears to the total cost 
of town buildings of which it forms a part (and which value has to 
be considered in many instances in calculating the amount of 
penalty), has led to haste in the conduct of the work, to throwing 
points of detail over until the time comes for their execution, and 
to the drawings and specification being incomplete and really in- 
sufficient either for estimating or for carrying out the works. 

Such being risks attendant on the erection of most buildings, 


there are cases in which employers increase their risks by the 


course of their proceedings. A public body erecting a building 


of a new sort increases the risks by introducing the element of 
an architectural competition for the design, and by stating a 
fixed sum as the principal guiding element in the conduct of the 
works. 


Another case is that where there is a contract for an entire 


work, with the rates applicable by special clauses to future varia- 
tions, and where risk of complication is introduced by every sepa- 
rate private bargain made in the course of the works either by the 
architect or by the employer with the builder. 
are most difficult to interpret, and, even if clearly defined, introduce 
two separate systems of settling a value for the same work. 


Such agreements 


Another element of risk is introduced by changes in the plan 


or in the class of work to be used, made after the receipt of the 
tenders and before the contract is signed; such changes, if con- 
siderable, complicate the accounts and are most difficult of state- 
ment in revising the drawings and specification. 
may make quantities and specification hang together if written 
continuously, but it is to be doubted if it is possible so to alter a 
specification for a large and complicated building, which has been 
accurate at first, as that it shall be correct after considerable 
variations have been introduced. 


Reasonable care 


And here may be considered that element of professional 


responsibility which is so generally introduced in the conduct of 


works, and which should result in the proper distribution of 
risks between the employer, the architect, the surveyor, and the 
builder. 

An employer building on his own estate employs his own men 
and materials. If erecting a new building, he takes all risks 
himself, and those risks are the least possible in quantity. If 
altering an old building, the risks are greater, the uncertainty as to 
time to be occupied by the works is increased, the cost of the 
works is greater, and the difficulty of sub-letting portions or trades, 
if the proprietor is disposed to do so, is increased. 

If a building is erected in a town, there are the further risks of 
dealing with adjoining properties and with public authorities. 
These require special knowledge, and builders are to be found 
who will take these risks as an ordinary business, and also the 
responsibility of the working up the whole into a complete house 
or building, such responsibility being expressed by the laws relating 
to contract for the production of a complete chattel. 

If the employer requires special architectural design, an archi- 
tect is employed, who is the agent of the employer, and is respon- 
sible to bring larger knowledge of dealing with risks to bear on 
each subject than either the employer or the builder may possess. 
In arranging a contract under such circumstances, the cost of 
materials and labour is to be supposed to some extent to be known 
by all parties, and a profit is added to cover the risks which cannot 
be particularised, and for the reward of the builder. 

Employers, and with reason, generally doubt the expediency of 
placing a contract in the hands of a builder without competition, 
hence the system of tendering ; and, were the specification always 
clear, and no sporting risks introduced, each builder tendering 
would prepare his own estimate ; but the multiplication of these 
more difficult risks, and the want of exactness in defining them, 
are some of the reasons for the introduction of an intermediate 
person who himself takes the risk of the quantities, and furnishes 
them, as far as they can be accurately measured, and whose 
business it is to point out the nature of all sporting risks which 
may be contingent on the contract. 

It is very difficult to define some of these risks, as it is difficult 
to define the modes of construction intended to be adopted, and 
when severe competition is introduced it becomes at some time a 
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question what is to be considered the contract with reference to 
such matters. What the architect intended to express may not be 
the fair meaning of the words he used, and so his intention may 
not be the explanation of the contract. 

Upon the fair rendering in the quantities of the terms stated by 
the architect depends, most likely, whether or no the builders 
tendering take sufficient pains to ascertain beforehand what these 
risks are. 

If all of the risks are not stated in the specification, except 
under general headings, if all of them are not ascertained by the 
measuring-surveyor in preparing the quantities, it would seem 
questionable whether the builder who contracts for the work is 
responsible for such risks so omitted, and, if not, it would seem 
that they are still on the shoulders of the building-owner. 

Reviewing the history of the course of business, we find— 
ist. The architect employed by the building-owner, employing 
workmen; all risks being at the cost of employer. 2nd. The 
architect and builder combined, with or without contract, the 
employer, by selection of an architect, devolving on him, as he 
might think, all risks, but in that probably mistaken. 3rd. The 
employment of an architect, and under him of contractors for 
separate trades or of a builder for all trades. Both parties recog- 
nised by the employer, with larger chance that all the risks should 
be transferred from the employer, but with a probability that some 
of them may reach him after all. 4th. The introduction of a 
quantity-taker either unrecognised by the architect or employer ; 
or recognised by the architect, not by the employer ; or recog- 
nised by the employer; or appointed by the employer: with a 
further complication in the three last cases, not unfrequently intro- 
duced, by the fact of the architect being the quantity-taker. 

In each of the above-mentioned cases, more or less of the 
risks are become the responsibilities of the several parties engaged 
by the building owner ; but if any one of them, architect, quantity 
taker, or builder, have not done their duty in preparing the con- 
tract and the estimate therefrom, and, as is also possible, if the 
employer has not assisted as he ought, such neglected work may 
make a sore place in settling up the accounts, and the employer 
may find himself still involved in risks which he thought to have 
transferred. 

A knowledge of the relative positions occupied by these 
several parties is gradually reaching the class of persons who are 
likely to build ; there are many among them who are desirous of 
shirking their true position, but those who have had experience—or 
who have, still more fortunately, obtained their experience from 
others—are becoming aware that the nominal shifting of all 
responsibility from off the shoulders of the employer on the 
subject of open questions or undefinable risks, is not a course 
which will secure for him the execution of the work for a fixed 
sum, without chance of excess or further trouble ; nor does it 
secure the entire avoidance of questions which may have to be 
referred. 

We are now more in a position to consider the relative advan- 
tages of different modes of contracting, and the employment therein 
of the various professional persons usually engaged, with the 
extent of devolution of risks accompanying each. Those to which 


attention is here called are as follows :—(A) Day-work prices for | 


labour and materials. (B) A fixed sum for the whole, obtained 
from the builder, without the intervention of a surveyor. (C) A 
fixed sum for the whole, obtained by quantities furnished, priced, 
or unpriced, by a surveyor. (D) Measure and value on a schedule. 
The schedule priced by builder on tender. The schedule priced 
by surveyor, and tendered at a percentage on or off. (E) An 
agreed percentage on prime cost. 

The principal point to which attention is called is the question 
as to which of the above courses distributes the risks before 
mentioned most equitably. 


(A) The employment of a contractor who charges by day-work for 
labour and materials at agreed prices, or at current rates. 


The risks of alteration in price of labour, and, to some extent, 
in the efficiency of labour, and the risk of alteration in the price of 
materials, are in this case on the builder, and, if payments are 
regular, all other risks remain on the employer. There are many 
cases in which the changes possible in cost of labour and materials 
are the most important risks, and the only ones which can be 
taken off the employer’s hands. Many large accounts for repairs 
must be thus treated, and the accounts for works are so treated at 
times when the employer and builder are equally acquainted with 
construction, and when the employer is his own clerk of works. 


(s) A fixed sum for the whole, obtained direct from the builder. 


All the risks which I have given as the builder’s are supposed 
to be transferred to him under this arrangement, but the extent of 
the employer’s risks will depend upon the carefulness with which 
the: specification has been drawn, which means a_ sufficient 
examination into the various questions by the employer or his 
architect beforehand. In default of this sufficient examination, 
the following risks will practically remain on the employer :— 

-Foundations 5 adjoining premises; some. public requirements, 

and the difficulty of obtaining special materials, besides others which, 
if, not fully. considered, may become the subject of a reference. 


The employer’s risks which this course is intended to pass on 

to the builder are—excess in cost, delay in completion, and class 
of workmanship. The extent to which this is really effected 
depends again on the specification and sufficient preliminary in- 
quiries—in fact, on the reasonableness of the specification. 
_ Special attention has been called to the necessity of preliminary 
investigation, because on it depends practically the extent of con- 
tingencies which have to be provided for. A builder may insert a 
sum for all such things as he has not taken the trouble to measure 
or inquire into, but that is not business, and it is a course which a 
measuring-surveyor cannot adopt. The object of competition is to 
avoid the existence of such anitem, and to obtain, at lowest market 
price, a specified combination of recognised marketable materials. 
Engineers and architects preparing their own quantities may insert 
a provisional item of Io per cent. to cover their carelessness ; but 
the result of such an item must be, if disputed, to throw the whole 
contract open to a careful remeasurement. 


(c) A fixed sum for the whole, obtained from quantities 
Surnished by a measuring-SuUrveyor. 

It is not intended here to discuss the various positions occa- 
sionally taken by the measuring-surveyor, and the variations in 
extent of the authority which consequently attaches to his quanti- 
ties. Whether he is a builder’s clerk, a builder who has relinquished 
his original business, an architect’s clerk, an architect who has 
relinquished, or is prepared to relinquish, his original business, or 
a trained assistant to an expert ; any of these may be his origin. 
His appointment may come from some only of the builders, from 
all the builders, with or without touting, from the architect, from 
the client. There are risks that he may do injustice to the builder, 
to the architect, to the client. His fees may be allowed fairly, 
including or not including responsibility for errors ; they may be 
inserted at a very high rate, and the architect may mulct him in 
various ways; or the client may cut down his charges till they are 
insufficient for producing effective quantities. He may prepare 
them on speculation or with a limited guarantee. In many of the 
above cases there arises a special risk that his work be not well 
and fairly done. The conclusion to be drawn is that upon the 
position in which the measuring-surveyor is placed and the inde- 
pendence of his examination of all risks, intended to be devolved 
from the employer to the builder, depends the effect of the contract 
as regards the transfer of those risks. 

When the quantities furnished from the information at the 
disposal of the builder are prepared with sufficient care, such a 
contract as is now under consideration gives the builder the 
following risks :—Alteration in price and efficiency of labour ; 
responsibility to complete by a fixed time under a penalty. 

The risks connected with adjoining buildings, old materials, use 
of estate materials, and of special tradesmen’s work are reduced 
to a minimum, but still probably remain on the employer. 

The risks as to regularity of payments, as to the idiosyncrasies 
of the architect and of the clerk of works, are taken by the builder, 
and the accuracy of the quantities is either taken by the measuring- 
surveyor or not, according as it has been arranged that he should 
be paid. 

‘Of those risks which I have termed employers’ risks, means 
are herein taken to reduce those of excess of cost and of delay 
in completion. The quality of the work depends on the builder 
selected. 

One important element in the effectual transfer of many of the 
risks enumerated is careful settlement beforehand of what is in- 
tended to be done. In some cases this is possible, and for this 
purpose the adoption of the system of a contract with the assist- 
ance of quantities is the proper course. 

If it be objected that the careful consideration here pointed out 
is no business of the surveyor, but is altogether that of the archi- 
tect, the natural reply is, that in the proper view of the case, this 
careful consideration, this endeavour to eliminate questionable 
risks, and to clear up questions which might lead to misunder- 
standing in the course of the work, and consequent contention, is 
one of the raisons a’étre of the surveyor’s position ; that if he 
maintains this he will maintain the standing of the measuring- 
surveyor, as a professional man, and if he lets go of this position, 
and allows, knowingly or carelessly, any question to remain not 
cleared up which a little care or careful interrogation on his part 
at the right moment might clear up, then he becomes part of a 
class whose one-sided and close-sailing evidence has brought 
much obloquy on the profession. 

A class of cases has now to be considered where it is not 
possible to fix beforehand the extent or nature of the buildings 
which it is intended to erect. 


(D) Measure and value on a schedule. 

In’ such cases the ordinary course is to arrange that the work 
executed shall be measured and valued at an agreed schedule. 
The changes in the incidence of building risks in this case from 
the last-mentioned are as follows :— 

It is very difficult to fix'a time for the completion of the work. 

| Fhe questions of adjoining buildings, old materials, use of estate 
materials, remain with the employer almost entirely, and, in facet, 
‘the risks are much the same’ as in the case of the employment of a 
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contractor at day-work prices, except that the efficiency of labour 
rests more completely on the builder. 

The first point which requires attention in the working of a 
schedule, as contrasted with that of a tender on quantities, is 
this :—In a tender on quantities a contractor can arrange before- 
hand for his materials in the cheapest market and at the proper 
time for the conduct of the building, whereas in the case of a 
schedule he cannot make this calculation ; his tender on a schedule 
is therefore likely to be higher than on quantities for the same 
work. There are, however, two ways by which this difference 
between the systems is occasionally reduced in execution. In the 
case of a contract it sometimes happens that an architect exer- 
cises the power of changing materials in the course of construction, 
and keeping parts of the building in abeyance to such an extent 
that a builder cannot take any advantage of the condition of the 
markets—a point which is against the builder under a contract ; 
and in some cases, where works are executed at a schedule, a fair 
idea may be obtained at first as to the extent and nature of 
materials required— a point which is in favour of a builder under a 
schedule. 

The next point of difference to be noticed is that of compara- 
tive closeness of measurement. 

The accuracy of quantities depends on the time allowed for 
their preparation, and on the care exhibited in the drawings fur- 
nished. The custom of furnishing such details as may be relied 
upon by the surveyor for preparing really accurate quantities, and 
by the builder for the execution of the work, only survives in cases 
so few and exceptional that it may almost be left out of con- 
sideration. It is an article of faith that such a custom once 
existed. 

Probably it will be near the mark to state that in very careful 
quantities, taken from general drawings only, there is an excess of 
3 to I per cent. (and there ought not to be more), and that there 
are various labours taken which a builder tendering will consider 
either not imperative or included in the general description of the 
work, to the extent of possibly 1 per cent., but not exceeding that 
on the whole value of the work. These points are commonly dis- 
counted by the successful tenderer. In the case of measurement 
the excess may be considered as occurring to about the same 
extent, though it is likely to occur in different items from those 
which are likely to show excess in quantities: moreover, all 
labours, and only those which are executed, are paid for. These 
points are also discounted in the case of tenders on a schedule. 
The cost of measurement may be taken as I per cent. more than 
the cost of quantities, but the cost of measurement of variations 
is saved, so there is very little actual difference in this respect to 
the employer. 

There are two modes of pricing a schedule in use :—First. The 
presentation to the builders tendering of a blank schedule, com- 
prising the principal items likely to be required, and the delivery 
by each of a priced copy, such competitive schedules requiring 
very careful comparison by means of a supposititious bill of quanti- 
ties. Second. The presentation to the builders tendering of a 
schedule already priced out bya surveyor, and the delivery by each 
of a tender, at so much per cent. above or below the surveyor’s 
prices, and, as variations of this arrangement, may be added, the 
use of a published official or trade price-book. 

The objection to the first is that a large amount of special 
trouble is thrown on the builders tendering, who, to some extent, 
work in the dark, and the prices sent in are likely to vary very 
much in rate of profit in the several trades, and an endeavour is 
fostered on the part of the builder or employer to manipulate 
ane work so as for one of them to gain an advantage over the 
other. 

The production of an original suitable schedule, carefully 
priced out according to the exigencies of any special case by a 
surveyor, is avery difficult affair, and one seldom carried out. 
The second case commonly degenerates into the use of a recog- 
nised price-book or public schedule, to which objection may 
generally be taken, that the public schedule is inapplicable to the 
special circumstances, and is commonly of old date, and that the 
price-book is based on assumed prime costs, and its application 
implies a re-examination of all prime costs. In fact, there will 
generally be much guess-work, and therein an additional cost to 
those concerned, which, in a cutting business (such as building), 
will needs end in the employer suffering in some way. 

Another point to be considered is that in building works, both 
contract and schedule, the circumstances of the case often vary 
so much from those contemplated by both parties at the com- 
mencement that in fairness, for more or less of the work executed, 
the builder is entitled to be paid at different rates from those first 
contemplated ; and these changes involve so much consideration 
that, on a reference, and occasionally as a mode of avoiding 
litigation, the actual prime cost to the builder has to be ascer- 
tained as a basis for the fair payment for the work. This brings 
us to 

(E) An agreement to allow the builder a fixed percentage 
on his prime cost. 

In this case it is recognised that the various risks are on the 
shoulders of the employer, but, instead of endeavouring to pass off 
many risks which he cannot control, and making his interest 


antagonistic to that of the builder, thus adding another to those he 
may have to fight in the course of his building operations, the em- 
ployer faces the risk of an account prepared by the builder, with or 
without supervision, and trusts to obtaining in exchange the best 
efforts of the builder in economising time, in which the builder is 
especially interested, as well as in the economical use of materials 
and labour. . ; 

Such an agreement implies that the employer is one who erects 
buildings as a business, and that the builder is one who carries out 
buildings in a known and efficient manner. It implies that there 
is no intention on either side to best one another. It is therefore 
usually accompanied by mutual knowledge of the two parties. _ 

In such cases the preliminary questions which always require 
special consideration and settlement beforehand include super- 
intendence and the use of plant and establishment charges. The 
terms of agreement usually involve the charging of certain items 
specifically, and the charge of a percentage made up of two items 
—one for establishment charges and one for profit. 

It need hardly be said that these percentages must vary very 
much with the class of work required, and with the position and 
extent of work intended, and also with the position which the 
builder may hold in the class of tradesmen. 

In the above notes it has been endeavoured to treat the subject 
from a surveyor’s point of view. Let it not be supposed that it is 
wished to underrate the necessity for an architect. The business 
of the measuring-surveyor is a branch of architecture, not con- 
veniently carried on by the same person who is engaged in design- 
ing, and the opinion should be emphasised that one of the greatest 
risks which an employer ever runs, and one which, if he does 
run, he may thank himself for, is that of endeavouring to carry 
out building operations without the assistance of an architect. 
One principal purpose of the employment of an architect is to see 
that a result is obtained commensurate with the means employed ; 
but this result is not measured by cubic contents of building alone, 
but by convenience, suitability, and representative character—all 
of them other words for true economy. Under general circum- 
stances these requirements can only be obtained by the employ- 
ment of an architect, who is responsible professionally for the 
result. He must be treated as an adviser and confidant, not as a 
servant or contractor. q ; 

Some of the difficulties have been mentioned which may be 
placed in the way of a contractor or of an employer from having 
an architect of insufficient experience, or of unwillingness to learn ; 
but such faults are to be found both in builders and employers, 
and dealing with human nature involves risks overcome ouly by 
experience and by the habit of acquiring information. 0 

The subject of the selection of an architect, and the position 
which the surveyor should take if he be employed (and who so fit ?) 
to assist in such selection, is one which, as Sir Walter Scott says 
in the second chapter of “ The Pirate,” ought not to be discussed 
at the conclusion of a chapter. 


ABERDEEN CATHEDRAL. 


HE annual meeting of the heritors of the parish of Old 
Machar was held in the Music Hall Buildings, Aberdeen, on 
Tuesday. The chief subject under consideration was the proposed 
further restoration of the cathedral. The former restoration com- 
mittee, who have a balance in hand of 5762, offered to make the 
sum over to the heritors, provided they undertook the restoration 
of the large window in the east end. This work involves the 
removal of a small, ugly, and incongruous window and an adjoining 
wall, filling up what had been the chancel arch, and the proposal 
isto substitute a large window with tracery work, filling the larger 
part of the span of the arch. Mr. Rowand Anderson, A.R.S.A., 
architect, Edinburgh, who had been consulted by the Restoration 
Committee, prepared two alternative plans, one costing 7257. and 
the other 8942. The committee recommended the adoption of the 
cheaper design. The Standing Committee of the heritors resolved 
not to carry out the work themselves, but offered to contribute 
100/. to its cost. The Acting Committee in turn declined to under- 
take an uncertain liability for the cost of the proposed alteration. 
After considerable discussion, it was in the end unanimously 
resolved that on the distinct understanding that the Restoration 
Committee supplement whatever contributions may be required to 
carry out the alterations and improvements approved of by the 
Standing Committee, the heritors vote a sum of 200/. instead of 
100/. to the Restoration Committee for the purposes contemplated. 
The surplus revenue for the year, it was stated, amounted to 39/,, 
which, with the balance in hand at the beginning of the year, 
228/., made the total surplus 2672. 


Messrs. Legrand & Sutcliff have sunk one of their Abyssinian 
tube wells at the infirmary which is in course of erection at Benton, 
near Gravesend. The site being difficult, it was found necessary 
to drive the well to a depth of 110 feet, when a copious supply was 
obtained. The work was inexpensive, and occupied in execution 
only four weeks. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE new English Dictionary which Dr. Murray is editing 
is founded mainly on materials collected by the Philological 
Society. It will furnish libraries with a work that can sustain 
a comparison with the great ‘Dictionary of the French Lan- 
guage” which was compiled by M. Lirrr®, or the ‘ Worter- 
buch” of the Brothers Grimm. ‘The editor has obtained 
assistance from English and American scholars, and he states 
that he “has been continually obliged to consult specialists on 
various points—literary, critical, philosophical, phonological, 
bibliographical, historical, scientific, and technical.” But in 
the list of advisers we are unable to discover a single name 
that is associated with the history or practice of any one of the 
fine arts. ‘This omission should be remedied without delay. 
As we are speaking of dictionaries, it may be mentioned that 
Messrs. CassELu have issued -the first part of their ‘““Encyclo- 
peedic Dictionary ”—heretofore published in volumes. It has 
been carefully prepared, and the definitions, instead of being 
confined to a few words, become, wherever it is necessary, 
brief descriptions. The dictionary, which is largely illustrated, 
is deserving of a place in household libraries. 


Tue Fine Art Exhibition which was lately held in the 
ancient town of Dunfermline has been very successful. There 
were 807 works exhibited, and about 130 found purchasers, 
which is a large proportion for a small town. Among the 
paintings sold were December Morning at Chartres, by Mr. A. 
H. Haic, and Blickering Hall, Norfolk, by Mr. R. PHENE 
Spiers. In addition to the season ticket holders, there were 
over 7,000 visitors, including many of the working-classes. An 
Art Union in connection with the exhibition realised 220/. 7s. 
by the sale of shilling tickets, and the prize-winners generally 
added a considerable sum to their prizes in order to secure 
favourite works. 


THE great storm of Saturday last testifies to the soundness 
of English building. As much as possible has been made of 
the damage to property, but, after all, it amounts to little more 
than the fall of a chimney-pot here and there and an occasional 
slate from private houses, and of a sheet of lead from church 
roofs. A part of a wall tumbled down in London ; but, con- 
sidering the length of walling in the metropolis, this one 
instance need not alarm the public. The most serious damage 
is the reported destruction of a breakwater in the Isle of Man, 
which cost 70,ooo/, and was an example of the engineering 
construction which is so often held up to architects as a model 
for imitation. 


THE gift of 1,200/, to the Society of Arts from Mr. W. 
WESTGARTH, to be awarded as prizes for essays on dwellings 
for the poor, and on the reconstruction of central London, 
should inspire a great many architects to enter in the com- 
petition. ‘The money has been appropriated in a rather 
sensible way. ‘The Council propose to give 250/. for the best 
practical essay upon the re-housing of the poorer classes, and 
especially of the very poorest classes, of the metropolis ; 5o0o0/. 
for the best practical essay upon the whole subject of the sani- 
tation, street re-alignment, and reconstruction of the central 
part of London ; and three prizes of 150/. each for—(1) The 
best treatment of the engineering considerations ; (2) For the 
best treatment of the agricultural considerations ; and (3) for 
the best treatment of the sanitary considerations. The prizes 
are sufficiently large to attract thoughtful work, although it is 
generally said that prize essays are not prized. The essays 
are to be sent in not later than December 31, 1884. The 
awards will be made by the Council upon the recommendation 
of judges to be appointed by them, and will be final. The 
only defect in the conditions is that which stipulates the 
printing of essays before sending in. 


WE have often remarked on the want of nationality dis- 
played by the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland in paying 
every year large sums for foreign vestments and church orna- 
ments, although work that would answer as well could be 
obtained in Ireland. The Irish schools of art can with diffi- 
culty be sustained, for the students feel they can gain no 
patronage, however well they may design ; and yet the value 
of the Belgian and French work imported into the island 


amounts to a very large sum. Mr. BAGWELL, who at one time 
was an Irish member, has now drawn attention to this subject. 
The convents should, he says, supply all the vestments which 
are required. The foreign vestments are not good in style, 
and the eyes of the peasantry are in consequence made 
familiar with bad art, and from seeing it in churches believe 
that it deserves admiration. The ornamentation of secular 
work appears to be confined to representations of harps, wolf- 
dogs, round towers, and shamrocks; and few things can be 
more absurd than the articles in bog oak having those forms, 
and which are supposed to exemplify Irish art. An exhibition 
of Irish decorative art is about to be held in Dublin, and, 
unless the committee of selection are rigid in maintaining a 
proper standard, many things will be seen which will make 
the judicious grieve. 


THE Education Department have ordered that in two 
Board schools in Ipswich which have been lately erected the 
parallel desks are to be replaced by dual desks, five rows deep, 
in all rooms exceeding 20 feet in width. ‘The plans, it is said, 
were approved and the loan recommended by the Department 
on condition that the desks should be dual, and that condition 
cannot be altered. “If,” adds the secretary, “the alteration 
was made by the architect without the authority of your Board, 
it is for your Board to see that the unauthorised alteration is 
remedied.” <A suggestion of this kind may dangerously affect 
an architect’s career, and Mr. Bryyon has protested against 
it. The dual desks were avoided on account of economy, 
and if the rooms were made 22 feet wide instead of 20 feet 
it was also with a view to economy and efficiency. But Mr. 
Binyon did, it appears, substitute green slates for tiles in one 
of the schools without informing the Board, and this gives 
some people an opportunity of alleging that there have been 
unauthorised deviations from the plans. sii 


A FEW years since there was complaining in this country 
when it was announced that the Government were unable to 
purchase the collection of antiquities brought by General D1 
CESNOLA from New York. It was at once transferred to New 
York, and there purchased for the Metropolitan Museum, the 
price paid being 110,000 dols. The General was also appointed 
director of the Museum. One of his friends is Mr. GASTON 
L. FEUARDENT, who had charge of the collection when it was 
in Europe. After a time a breach came between them, and 
Mr. FEUARDENT announced publicly that the collection was 
not what it was declared to be by the vendor, and that some 
of the statues were “a fraudulent patchwork of unrelated parts.” 
The General said that his critic was malicious in his criticism, and 
in consequence an action for libel is now in progress.. The 
trial is, however, of more than local interest. There is scarcely 
an antique statue in Europe which has not been restored, and in 
many cases the extent of the vamping has been concealed, as 
ifit were a State secret. Take, for example, the Venus of Milo 
in the Louvre. It was only when the statue had been ex- 
humed, after Paris was free of Prussians and Communists, that 
the internal tenons for keeping the parts of the figure together 
were discovered, and no one could tell how much the parts had 
been planed in order to bring them together. It is possible 
that originally the statue had a different pose from that which 
is now admired. Some of the French archeologists who drew 
attention to the laboratory secrets in this case, acknowledged 
that England was the only country where a statue was left in 
the condition in which it was found. 


THE case of Carr v. HENRY RENDER, Limited, has been 
again tried without any advantage to either side. In 1875 
Mr. Carr took a lease of a warehouse, and next year he let 
one of the floors to the defendants. Another floor was after- 
wards let. In 1877 a part of the building fell, and the owners 
brought an action against Mr. Carr for damages. 
ascribed the fall to. overloading of the floors by Mr. Carr’s 
tenants, and in consequence judgment was given against him. 
He then brought an action against the defendants claiming 
10,000/, damages ; the defence was that the premises were not 
fit for stores. In acase of this kind, where the building no 
longer exists, it is very difficult to say whether a floor was 
originally weak or had been rendered so by neglect and over- 
loading. There were able counsel, but the jury, after some 
days’ hearing, were unable to come to a decision. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE BURKE MEMORIAL, GLASNEVEN. 


HE memorial cross illustrated in this week’s number 
will have some special interest as commemorative of a 
painful historic incident—the murder of Mr. THomas HENRY 
Burke, Under-Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
-who fell with Lord Freprrick CAVENDISH on May 6, 1882, 
in the Phcenix Park, Dublin. The memorial was erected by 
the resident or stipendiary magistrates of Ireland, with whom 
Mr. Burke had for many years an intimate official intercourse. 
The deceased gentleman was a native of Galway, and from 
that county the materials for the memorial were chiefly derived, 
The base, plinth, capitals, &c., are of fine limestone from 
Ballinasloe, the fluted shaft of the column is of a polished black 
granite—a beautiful variety derived from the County Down 
mountains. The cross surmounting the whole is of an ex- 
tremely hard description of black Galway marble, the form 
being borrowed from a well-known and beautiful thirteenth- 
century type—the processional Cross of Cong in the museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy. The work was designed by Mr. 
Tuomas Drew, R.H.A., and executed by Mr. SHARP, of 
Dublin ; the carving being by Mr. Henry Emory. The 
whole stands about 25 feet high. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, HEREFORD. 


HE necessity for further church accommodation at the 
west end of the city of Hereford has long ago been felt, 
and efforts have from time to time been made to supply this 
need, which, however, for want of means have always fallen 
through, until the beginning of the year 1883, when a com- 
mittee was formed for the purpose of building a church in the 
Whitecross district for the benefit of parishioners in the three 
parishes of All Saints, Holmer, and St. Nicholas. The com- 
mittee consulted Mr, F. R. Kempson, F.R.LB.A., of Hereford 
and 7A Whitehall Yard, London, and we publish his design 
this week. The nave, with north and south aisles and south 
porch, are now being erected, and the foundations for chancel, 
tower, organ chamber, and vestry are being put in. The 
dimensions of the church, when finished, will be as follows :— 
Naye, 90 feet by 27 feet ; aisles, 90 feet by 10 feet 6 inches ; 
chancel, 38 feet by 27 feet ; south chancel aisle, a fear Dy 
10 feet 6 inches; organ chamber, 20 feet by 12 feet; 
vestry, 18 feet by 14 feet. The tower will be 25 feet at the 
base ; the height of tower and spire about 180 feet. The 
church will accommodate between six and seven hundred. The 
contractors for the portion of the work in hand are Messrs. 
Huckxson & Warwick, of the city of Hereford. The Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese has fixed Tuesday, the roth inst,, for 
laying the foundation-stone, and subscriptions are urgently 
needed to enable the committee to carry out their under- 
taking. 


ALTAR FRONTALS. 


HIS set of altar frontals has been designed by Mr. H. 
Rovumiru Goucu, F.R.1.B.A., of Queen Anne’s Gate, 
for the new parish church of Hammersmith, which has re- 
cently been consecrated. The church is an unusually large 
one, and the altar itself is 10 feet long by 3 feet 6 inches high. 
The designs are somewhat bolder than is customary in em- 
broidered work, in order that they may be effective when seen 
from a distance. The right of reproducing the designs has 
been acquired by Messrs. Jones & Wis, of Great Russell 
Street and Birmingham, the well-known church furnishers. 


EASTCHEAP BUILDINGS, E.C. 


HIS building has been lately erected by Messrs. BywaTer, 

and is a characteristic example of the class of work 

which is now in favour in the City. As a lift has been intro- 
duced, all the offices are easily accessible by visitors. 


ST. MARY’S CHAPEL, ARBROATH. 


RBROATH ABBEY was founded in the year 1178, and 
A completed in a little more than half a century. Its 
noble ruins indicate a building of great original magnificence. 
The chapel, of which the illustration is a restored view, is 
situated in the south aisle to choir. Though roofless and in- 
terfered with by a fifteenth-century sacristy of Abbot Panrrr’s, 
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sufficient detail exists to afford material for the restoration here 
represented. The abbey and abbot’s house are well worth 
careful study, exceptional bits of detail occurring here and 
there which differentiate the old ruins from others of the same 
period. Unfortunately the sea air has acted injuriously on 
the soft red sandstone of which it has been built, but in 
sheltered nooks the original detail may very easily be traced. 
The illustration is a reproduction of a drawing by Mr, GEorGcE 
SHAW AITKEN, architect, Dundee. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


norte fifth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 

Friday evening, the 18th ult., Mr. Cole A. Adams, presi- 
dent, in the chair. The following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers :—Messrs. S. Cottingham, A. E. Smith, W. S. Hill, Wood- 
roffe, G. Cole, W. E. Elliman, and C. Beaupré. 

Mr. ASTON WEBB then read a paper, of which the following is 
an abstract :— 

Plasterwork. 

It would not be very rash to prophesy that iron and plaster are 
the two great building materials of the future. It is proved beyond 
doubt that plaster is one of the most fireproof materials, and iron 
and wood are better protected by it from fire and heat than by any 
other. Taking concrete as of the plaster family, floors are largely 
made of it, and walls also, though with less success. Asa sanitary 
material in hospitals, and such like, nothing is so much approved 
of for floors, walls, and ceilings. For comfort in rooms there is 
undoubtedly nothing better than a plaster ceiling ; it is draught- 
excluding, and, to some extent, sound-excluding also. Again, for 
decoration, more especially in secular buildings, what material 
more quiet, and at the same time rich and delicate, than plaster? 
The use of plaster is almost coeval with the art of building itself. 
But the most glorious time plasterwork has ever known was during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in Italy, when a great deal 
of the most exquisite work was done, together with a great deal 
that was wrong in principle and design ; and in England, during 
the Elizabethan era, some of the most characteristic and appre- 
ciative plasterwork was carried out. Inigo Jones is credited with 
introducing into England the heavy panelled work of the Italian 
masters, and immediately plasterwork declined, to be revived 
again towards the close of the eighteenth century by the brothers 
Adam, who did much excellent work in their own manner. Little 
came of it in influencing the art generally. Its traditions were 
kept alive, however, and Messrs. George Jackson still possess many 
of the original models. But plasterwork generally became more 
debased than it had ever been before; and as the real Goths did 
little for it, so the nineteenth-century Goths did still less—witness, 
for example, the New Law Courts, where decorative plaster is almost 
entirely absent. Now a brighter day seems to be dawning for 
plaster, and, though it cannot yet be said to have got out of its 
archzeological trammels, it is reverting toa rational treatment ; and 
with a freer style of architecture in vogue, we may even hope 
it will develop characteristics distinctive of the present time. 
In designing plasterwork the chief points to be remembered as to 
its capabilities and qualifications are the following : — Firstly. 
Plasterwork is essentially decorative, and as an applied material it 
is unable to bear tension or to support weight: it should, there- 
fore, as a broad principle, not be made to appear as if it did so, 
Secondly. In order to suggest the material and to avoid an appear- 
ance of strength which it does not possess, there should be a 
general flatness of treatment, and on wall spaces a predominance 
of horizontal lines. Thirdly. As the material is not suitable for 
imposing features, and where great dignity and effect are required, 
they must be sought in the breaking up of the walls by bays and 
other features, and in the constructional form of the ceiling itself 
rather than in the enrichment applied to it. Fourthly. All ceiling 
designs should be studiously quiet and equally covered over their 
whole surface, and being out of a convenient range of vision, 
should not have work of the highest interest placed upon them, as 
it can only be examined at great disadvantage. Fifthly. As all 
the work at the present day is cast, and therefore capable of 
almost indefinite repetition, great care should be taken in the 
design of any enrichment, and none but work of a really high 
artistic merit admitted. Sixthly. All imitation of stonework or 
other materials should be carefully avoided. 

Plaster, when used externally, has been limited almost entirely 
in this country to domestic work. In all parts of England where 
timber building has been carried on, the interstices have been 
filled with plaster, making good warm walls where carefully 
executed with proper air spaces. Effect was obtained either by 
enriching the plaster panels with stamped or carved ornament, more 
general in the south of England, as at Ipswich ; or by obtaining 
an effect by reversing the process and cutting the wood framing 
into patterns, more often found in the north, especially Cheshire. 
These enriched panels are used in modern work ; as, for example, 
in Mr. Shaw’s work at the Swan House, Chelsea, and Mr. Holl’s 
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house, and in much of Messrs. Ernest George and Peto’s work. 
They are carved by hand, and is almost the only work now 
executed in this way which, though it adds to its cost, increases 
its interest. In stone districts, where the stone or brick was of a 
porous nature, the upper portions of the walls, or sometimes the 
whole, were rendered in plaster, and often a light pattern stamped 
on them with charming effect. Another form of external plaster- 
work is that known as_ sgraffito. This is composed of two layers 
of cement, the under coat being tinted a darker colour to choice, 
and the upper being the usual buff colour. The design is drawn 
on the surface,‘and then cut down until the darker layer is reached, 
thus giving the effect of a good outline drawing. Properly treated 
it may, undoubtedly, become a very effective decoration, more 
suitable for external than internal work. It has been, perhaps, 
somewhat discredited by the result of one or two conspicuous 
examples which have not been altogether fortunate. The proper 
treatment of this mode of decoration appears to be in bands 
used sparingly and not too close to the eye, somewhat in the way in 
which the Lucca della Robbia ware was often used in Italy: to 
cover a whole building with it is unrestful, and the ground also 
should be toned down to accord with the local colour of the build- 
ing. External decorative plaster should be designed as much as 
possible in horizontal bands, without any leading vertical lines, 
which appear to be against the spirit of the material. 

One of the points that appear to be of importance in the in- 
ternal treatment of plaster is, that the treatment of the walls 
should be horizontal rather than vertical, as immediately they be- 
come prominently vertical, they partake of the character of sup- 
porting the ceiling, and the material is at least apparently put to a 
purpose for which it is unsuited. It will be said that sufficient 
dignity cannot be given to large rooms without some such treat- 
ment; but a judicious use of plaster panelling, as at the Ducal 
Palace, Venice, may attain this, or a high wood panelling, which 
is also a more suitable material near the floor, and less liable to be 
injured. The Italians were also very fond of plain vaulted ceil- 
ings in plaster, perfectly plain, but elaborately decorated in colour, 
and these, perhaps, were their most successful ones. The most 
celebrated of these, though by no means the best, is that of the 
Sistine Chapel in the Vatican at Rome, said to have been painted 
under protest by Michael Angelo, To enter this chapel, and see 
visitors lying on their backs all round the room, attempting, with 
the aid of opera-glasses, to examine the paintings, must show at 
once that a ceiling was no place for such work as this. The 
vaulted library of the Vatican, on the other hand, decorated near 
the eye with painted arabesque, is altogether a successful treat- 
ment. The general impression left on any one after studying the 
Italian plasterwork must be intense admiration for their wealth of 
imagination and endless variety and delicacy in their details, but 
over all a sense of incongruity, as if the true treatment of the 
material had been missed, and that of stone adopted ; so much so 
is this the case, that from photographs or sketches, it is often im- 
possible to tell or guess whether the material used was marble or 
plaster. During the time all this magnificence was being executed 
in Italy, a quieter but truer recognition of plaster and its merits 
was being given by our own architects during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Admirable specimens of the best interiors 
of this period have been illustrated in Nash’s well-known book. 
Their characteristics are simple and similar, a flat ceiling cut up 
with delicate intersecting ribs, hiding no constructional features, 
nor appearing to do so; all carved enrichment very sparingly used, 
and the ceiling finished against the wall with a plain cornice, the 
wall surfaces usually either panelled entirely in wood or three- 
parts up, and a handsome elaborate frieze above ; all plaster being 
in horizontal bands, and the vertical lines invariably in wood. 
One of the noticeable elements in design at this time is an absence 
of effort to connect the design of the ceilings with the walls. They 
did not seem to feel that this was necessary, as the Italians did, 
and it relieved them from many difficulties. In the larger ceilings, 
and where important beams were absolutely necessary, these were 
often shown as wood. Pendants were employed to mark the inter- 
section of the ribs, by bringing them down some distance below the 
face of the ceiling, and finishing them with a boss or moulded pendant. 
This appears to have been with the object of breaking up the flat 
surface, and affording more relief than the light ribs could do. 
Great dignity and variety was given to their apartments by deep 
and lofty bays breaking up the long wall spaces, and by elaborate 
and massive chimneypieces reaching to the ceiling, the ornament 
being usually flat and small in scale, with little or no undercutting 
in the best work. The details of the ribs, cornices, and other 
features are all worthy of careful study. During this period the 
mouldings are flat, fine, and in flowing lines, quite unlike those 
used before in any other material, but admirably adapted to the 
positions on which they are placed. After the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean period came another revival, whose traditions have been 
handed down to our own day, led by Stuart and carried to perfec- 
tion by the Brothers Adam. The increased study of the work of 
the ancients had its effect on plasterwork as on other materials, 
and a flat decorative treatment, very similar to that shown in the 
Pompeian baths, was employed. Hemispherical vaults were again 
introduced, and flat pilasters divided the wall space. These 
pilasters hardly, however, could be called constructional. The 
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enrichment on the ceilings showed great delicacy of treatment, and 
covered them with a lace-like enrichment which, without the 
geometrical precision of the earlier sixteenth and seventeenth-cen- 
tury work, still sufficiently covered the surface to prevent any 
portion being obtrusive. A distinctive feature of this class of 
work is the way in which the plasterwork spread itself over other 
portions of a room to which it had not previously been applied, 
especially the doors and chimneypieces ; but beautiful as this 
latter work is, it is hardly to be commended. Doors and chimney- 
pieces were made of wood, and all the enrichments in plaster 
stuck on, the whole being painted, so that it was impossible to tell 
whether it was carved or not. The extreme delicacy and beauty 
of the design, however, made much atone for the defective 
principle. There are many examples of the Brothers Adam’s 
woiks in London, which are very beautiful ; but in the present day 
it is mere copyism, and no designer has yet come forward to carry 
their work a step forward. French work, though luxurious, 
extorts our admiration, we feel if it must be wrong in principle from 
beginning to end. Like some of the Venetian work, it was often 
used merely as huge frames for pictures; the walls were cut 
up into panels, and the doors and other features ornamented with 
endless scrolls. At the present day much is being done which can 
be admired. Small benefit was derived by plaster from the Gothic 
revival, and perhaps it is partly owing to the difficulty in using this 
material internally that has led to the abandonment of that style - 
to so great an extent for domestic purposes. A very wonderful 
example of modern plasterwork is to be seen at the Grosvenor 
Hotel. The treatment is very original, and consists, generally 
speaking, in dividing the walls and ceilings into panels of various 
sizes and covering the fields with very highly-relieved enrichment 
of naturalesque foliage. The relief of this foliage is perhaps too 
great, and the general treatment not flat enough for our idea of 
what plaster should be ; but one cannot but admire the amount of 
boldness and originality of its design. Our modern Italian build- 
ings show much beautiful plasterwork, and have followed, as a 
rule, the Italian method, and though often with exquisite detail, 
added but little either in originality or appropriateness to what had 
previously been done, and for the most part the mouldings and 
enrichments could be equally well worked in stone, and, as a fact, 
are worked in either material. With the introduction of a 
Domestic architecture—founded, perhaps, on Jacobean, but which 
may in time to come be recognised as Victorian—more attention 
is being paid to plasterwork, and in some ceilings by Messrs. 
Ernest George and Peto (of which specimens were shown), the 
principle of flatness has been carried out, and its admirable appro- 
priateness to ceiling design. All the requirements of plaster design 
seem to be met. The dining-room at the South Kensington 
Museum is a well-known and very good example of modern costly 
work, with a high wood dado, its walls covered with a freely- 
treated ornament in low relief and panelled frieze. An admirable 
ceiling has also lately been added over one of the long galleries, 
which is a good example of the employment of modern means. 
Here the ceiling and floor over are carried by iron box girders at 
intervals across the gallery, and the intermediate spaces have 
apparently small T irons running both ways, forming squares, say, 
of 3 feet square ; the underside of these irons also show, and the 
square spaces are filled with slabs of decorated plaster, each of 
the same design, and the whole is whitened plaster and iron, 
making a most handsome and sensible ceiling. The iron supports 
are sufficiently apparent without being obtrusive, and blend well 
with the ceiling design. Again, at the Natural History Museum, 
admirable advantage has been taken by Mr. Waterhouse of the 
Dennett arch, by showing the construction and merely enriching 
the soffits with ribs. This appears to be a great success, and a 
distinct advance towards a modern form of ceiling. The iron 
girders are carried by terra-cotta piers, which really carry the 
weight, and the girders are encased with plaster, no doubt asa 
protection from fire, which appears to be a sufficient reason. The 
plasterwork of the City Liberal Club, by Mr. Grayson, is an 
example of restrained plaster design, which every one should see 
who is interested in the subject. A quiet, flat panel treatment has 
been adopted, with an entire absence of fussy enrichment, which 
is quite a relief to look on. In ordinary living-rooms it is usual to 
have a cornice with a cove in it, the whole carrying as many coarse 
and vulgar enrichments as can be crammed into it, and a huge and 
overpowering centre flower. The latter should be omitted, on the 
principle that however the ceiling is enriched it should ‘be equally 
covered. The cornice should bear some proportion to the size of 
the room, and may be used to improve its proportions by a some- 
what deep frieze on the wall if the room is too high, and if too 
low it can be heightened by placing most on the ceiling. Little 
wood ribs on a ceiling are an abomination, unless they are 
painted in the same tone as the ceiling; the small dark 
lines wandering over the surface are distracting. It is 
better to be without enrichment unless a design can be 
afforded. In a small room a carefully-designed moulding looks 
equaily well, and may be coloured in with the walls with good 
In larger rooms a high wood dado with diaper plaster 
above, or low relief ornament, looks well at a moderate cost ; but 
plaster panelling is not convenient for pictures. Where plaster is 
painted, it should be on flat plain surfaces, as at the Vatican Library, 
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as the effect of much decoration on relief work has the effect of 
flattening it. If relief work is coloured, it should be done in broad 
washes, and, above all, should not be picked out. The Brothers 
Adam tinted some of their ceilings with light tints on the grounds, 
to throw up the enrichment, and record that they were much pleased 
with the result. The greater the richness ofa ceiling in relief the less 
colour there should be, and with some ceilings nothing looks better 
than a light cream colour, not distempered, but either left the natural 
tint of the material, painted, or wax-polished. This hardly applies 
to such ceilings as the picture-frame ones of the Doge’s Palace at 
Venice, or the modern French work, which will take any amount 
of gilding and colouring, and produce a most gorgeous effect. The 
greatest change in the execution of plasterwork has been made 
comparatively recently by the introduction of cast work. Up to 
the time of George II. all enriched work was modelled by hand ; 
since that time, with the exception of some external work, the 
whole has been cast. All enrichments are cast and cleaned off by 
hand, and in very high-class work by the artist himself, who is 
thereby enabled to put some individuality into it. Messrs. Jackson 
employ four varieties of moulds—a plaster mould, gelatine mould, 
wax mould, and brass mould. The plaster mould is used where 
the work is much undercut, such as in a Corinthian cap where the 
mould is quite an elaborate contrivance of many pieces, and it may 
be assumed that where a mould of this sort is found necessary 
there is a departure from plaster treatment. The gelatine 
mould is that most used, as, owing to its having a little 
“sive” in it, the plaster cast can be drawn from it even if 
slightly undercut, and it is also sufficiently firm to enable 
the plaster to be pressed well into it, and so to secure a sharp 
casting. A wax mould is very similar, but will not stand so many 
castings being taken from it. A brass mould is usually used for 
small running enrichments where great sharpness and a large 
number of castings are required. All these moulds, except the 
brass, are soon a little worn, and a good plasterer will only take a 
limited number of castings from the same mould. The continuous 
casting from the same mould is the cause of much of the miserable 
stuff we generally see. Plasterers appear to agree that the best 
effect is obtained by casting. The fibrous plaster introduced by 
Messrs. George Jackson consists of two coats of plaster, with a 
layer of thin canvas between. By this method an enriched ceiling 
or cornice is cast in slabs ; the cornice, enrichments and all, are 
cast in long lengths, and the whole screwed up to the joists 
without lathing or rendering of any sort. What is roughly called 
plasterwork for internal use is comprised of three materials—very 
fine plaster, papier-maché, and composition. The papier-maché 
is, as its name implies, made principally of paper, and is used 
especially for French work and work of that character; while the 
composition, which is made up largely of glue, is used for fine 
“ planted on” enrichments, such as in the Adam’s work. 

A vote of thanks was, on the motion of Mr. Stannus, seconded 
by Mr. V. Trubshaw, and supported by Mr. H. D. Appleton (hon. 
secretary), Mr. H. W. Pratt, and Mr. Cole, unanimously passed to 
Mr, Webb for his paper, and the proceedings terminated. 


PATENT LAW.* 


'f Ae new Patent Law will not only remove some of those 
financial impediments to invention which in many cases 
made it impossible for a man to secure a patent, but it will also 


dispel the mystery that was supposed to envelop the procedure of 


Southampton Buildings, and which no one but a regularly-ordained 
agent could understand. There was a time when an inventor 
appeared to be surrounded by forms that were in all respects, 
save their unlimited capacity for securing fees, as fabulous as 
hydras and chimeras, That condition of things was gradually 
amended, and now and henceforth a man can know with whom 
he has to deal; and if he pays fees, he has the satisfaction of 
feeling that no part of them enriches a “ deputy chaffwax” in virtue 
of his sinecure. One effect of the transformation will be a 
change in the relation between inventors and agents. Under the 
new regulations it would be possible for a patent to be taken out 
without the aid of an agent, although this might not always bea 
prudent course. But when an agent is employed his office is 
reduced to a minimum, and in the preliminary stages the inventor 
can be master of the position. It becomes, therefore, the duty of 
inventors for their own sakes to understand a system which 
closely concerns them. The regulations have been framed 
so as to be comprehended with as little difficulty as is pos- 
sible, and, if they are unknown, the inventor must suffer. 
According to the old maxim, “Ignorance of the law excuseth 
no man,” and it is especially applicable to inventors who 
will not take the trouble of understanding what is required of them 
under the new Act. The “Digest of Patent Law and Cases,” which 
has been prepared by Mr. H. A. A. Gridley, is a guide which will 
enable any intelligent man to realise what has to be done in order 


_ * A Digest of Patent Law and Cases, incorporating the Provisions f 
the Patents for Inventions Act, 1883, for the Use of Inventors and the 
Legal Profession. By H. A, A. Gridley, M.A,, Barrister-at-Law, 
‘Marcus Ward & Co, 
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to obtain a patent ; and it points out. the risks which must be 
obviated if the patent is to be secure. 
believes that a writer should never attempt to treat of a subject 
until he has read himself full upon it, and in this little book we 
have the pith of many ponderous treatises and reports. 


The author evidently 


It is an 
example of what can be done in a small space when an author 


possesses skill in arrangement, analysis, and exposition. 


Mr. Gridley has taken care that his readers should understand 
at the outset the difference between the old and new regulations, 
and inasmuch as the principle of the law of patents remains as 
before, he gives decisions of the courts in the judges’ own words, 
which will interpret the meaning of the clauses in the Act of 1883. 
The first chapter explains who is to be considered “the true and 
first inventor,” and it is seen that the title may be claimed by four 
classes of persons, viz., any one who first suggests the practical 
principle of an invention, or who first imports an invention from 
abroad not previously known here, or who is the first to take out a 
patent where two or more invent the same thing independently at 
the same time ; or, lastly, any one who renders practically useful an 
invention not previously known as part of the common knowledge 
of the State, or not previously practicable. 

Something is said about each of these classes, and the reader is 
made aware of how they are established by judgments as well as 
by clauses in the new Act. Next, what is an invention is con- 
sidered, and it is explained to be (1) a new invention, that is, the 
embodiment of an idea or a principle in some practical mode ; 
(2) a combination of known subjects or existing inventions pro- 
ducing a new, better, or cheaper article than produced before ; 

3) a new process in producing a known article ; (4) a new appli- 

cation of a known subject or invention to a new subject not 
analogous to the old application. It is needless to say that a great 
many inventions have been declared to fail in one or other of the 
foregoing characteristics, and in consequence the patents have not 
been upheld. Thus, for example, under the third head we 
find a reference in Mr. Gridley’s book to the action taken 
by the Pennycook Patent Glazing Company. The plaintiffs’ 
process is rightly described as a combination of sheet metal heated 
in a particular way with ductile metal for fixing glass for roof lights, 
But “the use of sheet metal in the construction of an astragal was 
not new, nor the use of ductile metal for fixing glass in windows. 
In the defendant’s process the astragal was of iron, and had no 
clips. It was held that the defendant’s process was no infringe- 
ment of the plaintiffs’, and both were good.” In cases of this kind 
a knowledge of what is demanded would often save a patent, for 
provision might be made to avoid the use of things likely to be 
considered not new in the Courts. But, unless the inventor will 
exercise his foresight, he must expect that rival claims will be set 
up to his disadvantage. 

The remaining part of Mr. Gridley’s book is devoted to a 
description of the proceedings under the new Act, and throughout 
suggestions are given which will be invaluable to inventors. In 
preparing the specification and drawings it will be necessary to 
take if anything more care than formerly, and the cases quoted by 
Mr. Gridley will often serve as a warning. Thus in one we find 
an invention was set aside because a circular hole through which 
flame was to pass had been omitted from the drawing. Another 
patent was held to be bad because the inventor stated that he 
intended to make rollers of iron coated with china—not specifying 
what kind of china. In a third case the patent was declared void 
because the word “iron,” which was in the provisional specifica- 
tion, was omitted from the complete specification. In fact, Mr. 
Gridley’s book is interesting if it were only to show how difficult it 
is for any statement to sustain the microscopic examination of its 
words and phrases, which is inevitable whenever a patent case is 
brought before the Law Courts. One of the most important 
chapters is that relating to infringement, and all possible attempts 
are brought under a certain number of heads. Everything has 
been done to bring legal knowledge in a systematised manner 
before the reader ; and, owing to its scientific arrangement, there 
is a wide difference between Mr. Gridley’s book and the popular 
but misleading manuals which are sometimes compiled for the 
guidance of the public in legal matters. The “ Digest of Patent 
Law ” is exactly what it professes to be, and we have much pleasure 
in recommending every inventor to obtain a copy. 


BRITISH ACADEMY, ROME. 


aes the annual general meeting of the British Academy of Fine 
Z Arts in Rome, Mr. Poingdestre, vice-president, in the chair, 
the members of the out-going committee were re-elected, after a 
vote of thanks for their zealous attention to the Academy’s interests 
during the past year. The statement of the accounts showed a 
clear balance in hand of 1,158 frs., being a slight increase over 
that of last year. The Academy continues, as usual, open in each 
season from the beginning of November to the end of March, for 
study from casts during the day-time and from the living model in 
the evenings, when the library is also open to the members. The 
donations during the year towards increasing the funded property 
of this centre for English art students in Rome (which was founded 
by Gibson and Eastlake when themselves little more than students) 
amounted to a very trifling sum. 
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THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART. 


N Tuesday Mr. Robert Greenlees, the late head-master of the 
Glasgow School of Art, was entertained at dinner by some 
of his former pupils, and presented with his portrait, which had 
been painted by Mr. William McTaggart, R.S.A. Mr. James 

Sellars, architect, presided. 

The Chairman said that for the past thirty years Mr. Green- 
lees’s name had been identified with art teaching in Glasgow, and 
he had been known as one of the best figure and landscape 
painters in Scotland. To no other man was Glasgow so much 
indebted for the position it had reached artistically as it was to 
Mr. Greenlees, as a very large majority of the artists who formed 
the school were indebted to him for their earliest artistic training. 
The good results of his teaching had been also felt over a much 
wider field by architects and designers of all kinds of artistic 
work. It would be difficult to estimate the amount of good work 
which Mr. Greenlees had accomplished in the thirty years of his 
life which he had devoted to art teaching. 

_ Mr. Greenlees said he felt deeply and sincerely the high 
honour which had been paid to him, and he would ever look to 
the work of art with which he had been presented with the 
greatest of pleasure, and always prize it highly. During the 
many years he was connected with the School of Art it was ever 
his endeavour to look to the interests of the students. He tried 
to direct many of them in the way they wanted to go, while he 
directed others in the way that they did not want to go. It was 
not every one who could obtain a good position in art. Still, 
while many students had obtained good positions as artists, many 
more had obtained good positions as art workmen. He had 
received letters from old students, now in various parts of the 
world—especially America—in which they had thanked him for 
the way in which he had directed them in their studies. After 
giving a sketch of the amount of work accomplished by the 
Glasgow School of Art since he undertook its management 
in 1863, Mr. Greenlees went on to say he could remember the 


time when there was no School of Art in Glasgow and very’ 


few artists. He remembered when the Brothers Mossman, himself, 
and several others opened a School of Art on their own account, 
and a very humble school it was. As far as he could recollect, it 
was at least up five stairs in a little room in Nelson Street, 
adjoining the old Post Office, and they even undertook to white- 
wash and sweep it out themselves. They got a few casts, and 
worked away with a candle stuck in each drawing-board, the school 
going on for a couple of years, after which they got the use of the 
collection of casts belonging to the Dilletante Society, and con- 
tinued the classes in the Andersonian University. It was in 1843 
or 1844 that the Glasgow School of Art was opened, and he did 
not require to tell them of the success that had attended it, or the 
position which it now occupied in Glasgow compared with what it 
did in its early days. When the school was opened there would be 
about a dozen young lads in the city wishing to become artists. 
They were now legion. It would be a very strange thing indeed 
if out of that number they could not establish a school in Glasgow 
quite worthy of the name of their great city. 


PAINTED GLASS IN GLOUCESTER 
CATHEDRAL.* 


T is much to be regretted that in the histories of the religious 

establishments of the Middle Ages little or nothing is recorded 

of what must have been among their chiefest ornaments—their 

coloured and storied windows. Those windows, by the subjects 

they portrayed, by their inscriptions, their symbols, and their 

heraldry, contributed much to history ; but, with rare exception, 
the history of the windows themselves is a hiatus in archeology. 

Such is, lamentably, the case with the windows of the old 
Abbey of Gloucester, about which the early history compiled by 
its first mitred abbot, Frocester, gives account of other arts, and 
enumerates the detail of comparatively trivial works in them, but 
entirely omits all mention of the windows. His history closes at 
the end of the fourteenth century. The choir of his abbey must 
have been radiant throughout with coloured and figured glass of 
the finest kind. His abbey was so rich as to command the best 
of everything. After his time great buildings were erected and 
filled with glass, both English and foreign, but not a syllable of its 
history remains. 

There is no art or branch of industry in this country about 
which so little is recorded as that of the making and use of glass. 
Until we approach the fifteenth century all that is known is 
gathered from incidental notices of local history. Many vessels 
of Roman glass have been found, and, in still greater abundance, 
in Anglo-Saxon tombs ; and these last, by certain peculiarities of 
form and quality, are regarded as of English production. The 
remains of a Roman glass-house still exist at Buckhold, in Wilt- 


* A paper by Mr. Gambier Parry, read at a meeting of the Gloucester 
Cathedral Society, and printed in the Gloucester Chronicle. 


shire, a Roman station ; but the first authentic account of glass- 


making in England is in the well-known story of the invitation’ 
from the Bishop of York and the Abbot of Wearmouth, at the- 


latter end of the seventh century, and from the Abbot of Jarrow, 
in the middle of the eighth century, to glass-makers in France to 
come over and establish their industry in those places. In many 
parts of England we hear of “ glazyers,” a term which embraced 
both dealers in and painters of glass; and as it is entirely un- 
noticed who their glass was produced by, or where they got it, it is 
not unfair to surmise that that term embraced also, at least in 
many cases, the makers of the glass. Of glass painting we know 
that it was first and for centuries employed for religious establish- 
ments. As in the case of all other fine arts, its first home and 
cultivation must have been within the quiet retreats of the monas- 


teries of gradually christianising Europe, where all the traditions’ 
and technicalities of the arts were centred, coming westward from 


Constantinople and northward from Rome. The earliest account 


existing of the method of painting glass is the MS. of the Monk 
Theophilus of the eleventh century. 
are still left in ignorance about the makers of glass. 
more generally into use, it was probably made by private persons, 
and on too small a scale to be classed with the industries peculiar 
to any place. 
makers were associated with iron smelters, for, in a rough way, 
they required much the same materials and appliances for their 
work in iron, lead, and glass; and of this we have indications in 
Gloucester, especially in and about Long Smith Street, famous in 
old days for its iron forges, where it is still common, in making: 
deep excavations, to come upon vitreous slag, like the refuse of 
glass furnaces, in common with cinders and the refuse of iron- 
work. And further, among the old trade companies of Gloucester, 
one is described as that of smiths and hammermen, ironmongers, 
cutlers (saddlers), and glaziers. 
industrial art, so early established in the North of England as the 
seventh and eighth centuries, and of great and growing demand 
through the Middle Ages, could have died out; or that the 
numerous and wealthy religious establishments could have risked 
the supply of glass from anywhere than at home. Still, we have no 
certain records of its production; and it is not till the time of 
Charles I. that the first glass-house is recorded to have been built 
in England, and that was in the Forest of Dean, at Lydney. The 
foundation of it still marks the spot. 
as a special industry in Gloucester; and the name of “ Glasshouse 
Yard” as a site in this city, and the glass-houses shown in the 
earliest engraved view by Buck in 1734, or the bird’s-eye plan of 
the city in Atkyn’s History, 1712, 
date. 


In succeeding centuries we 
As it came 


It seems probable that those Medizval glass 


It is difficult to believe that an 


The reference to glass 


were all subsequent to that 


I regret that the limited time allowed for this paper prevents 


me from telling you all that is known of the art and the artists of 
glass painting through the Middle Ages in England; but sufficient 
is known to conclude that both the glass and the painters employed 
were English and foreign, as was the case with the architects, and 
members of the religious communities themselves, paying and 
receiving visits from the foreign members of their Order. 
the daies and schools of most of the works of Gothic times, we 
must trust to our own knowledge of styles and technicalities to 


But for 


form any opinion. In our own cathedral there are some noble 
relics; and the scraps that still remain in every corner of it, and 
even in the cloisters, testify to the universal prevalence of this art 
throughout these buildings. I feel bound to mention here, with 
great respect, the good service rendered to this art by Mr. Waller, 
the architect, in rescuing numerous relics of old glass, every scrap 
of which has been subsequently worked up into the windows by 
modern glass painters, invariably in the same places to which 
those pieces belonged—z.e., where those places were known—in 
many parts of the cathedral, but pre-eminently in the third and 
fifth windows in the north wall of the north aisle of the nave, 
which are fully half of ancient glass. The two most important 
relics we possess are the east windows of the choir and Lady 
Chapel. The smaller remnants in the heads and tracery of the 
windows are too numerous to mention here. The great east 
window of the choir is the earliest of them. The choir was 
enlarged and lined with a web of Gothic tracery by Adam de 
Stanton, abbot from 1337 to 1351; but probably completed by his 
art-loving successor, Horton, the contributor of numerous beautiful 
and costly things to the Treasury. The stonework of the east 


window must have progressed upward with the rest of that | 


work, as every line of that net-work is consummated in the 
groined roof. It is all one; there could have been no break 
in it. The character of the glass in that great window accords 
with that date. Mr. Winston, certainly the first authority on the 
subject, assigns from 1347 to 1350 as the date of it. The information 
gained from its heraldry confirms the date, and the character of the 
figures and quality of the glass authorise the opinion that it is all 
of English work. But of this window I need say no more, for Mr. 
Winston has entirely exhausted the subject in a paper written for 
the Archzeological Institute. In general effect it is magnificent, 
but in detail it is a wreck. Happily the general contours of the 
figures have been preserved, but their limbs and draperies are in 
many cases a mere medley of heterogeneous. scraps, collected 
from the ruin of the figures in the clerestory, and with its outer 
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panel filled with a little figure rescued from the wreck of the Lady 
Chapel. The preservation of this window through the troublous 
times of the siege of Gloucester is probably rightly assigned to 
the care of Governor Massie and Alderman Pury the younger, an 
influential Parliamentarian, a man of literature and cultivated 
tastes, who, with his friend, Sir Matthew Hale, established the 
library in this chapter-house. Painful as the story of destruction 
would be, the loss of it is deplorable. The saddest parts of history 
are often those of its keenest interest. There was but one other 
window of which the ancient glass remained complete to modern 
times, and of that not one scrap remains. The subject of that 
window was the Blessed Trinity. It had escaped the ravages of 
time and revolutions, but it so scandalised Canon, afterwards 
Bishop, Fowler that he obtained an order from the Chapter for its 
removal ; and in the account he has given of his proceedings, 
which havea touch of the comic about them, in this grave dignitary 
scrambling up ladders and on hands and knees over the roof of 
the nave to reach the object of his animosity, he states plainly 
that he smashed it with his own hands, June 23, A.D. 1679. 

There was a burst of enthusiasm in religious art in the 
fourteenth century; and a good illustration of it is given in the 
notice of Abbot Wygmore’s life in Frocester’s “ Chronicle.” John 
Wygmore was abbot from 1329 to 1337. He immediately preceded 
the abbots under whom the east window was erected and glazed. 


There must have been great artistic activity among the inmates of 


the abbey in his time; and the school of art he had formed, and 
the company of workmen he had about him, quite account for the 
works so marvellously completed in architecture and glass 
painting during the abbacy of his successors. Abbot Wygmore is 
described as “ well skilled in mechanics and other arts, in which he 
very often worked himself; and he had also other artificers, ex- 
celling in various arts, and in mechanical works and in embroidery.” 


That is to say, he was a practical architect, the head and chief 


among arts. Under his auspices, or more probably by him, the 
Perpendicular style was invented, Edward the Second’s monument 
was designed and completed, the south transept finished, the choir 
screen, several chapels, and other works were built and adorned. 
He was, in short, an artist all over; and as glass painting was 
then, after architecture, the most extensive of all the arts employed 
in Medizeval churches, it is inevitable to infer that glass painters 
were members of that company which Abbot Frocester describes 
as “artificers excelling in various arts.” I venture to attribute the 
execution, if not the design also, of the figure of Edward the Second 
to an Italian in that company. Two large paintings are recorded 
to have been executed in his time, for the abbot’s chapel and 
the high altar, and it is well known that painters of such 
works, and the artists who polychromed the roofs and screens 
of churches and figure-painted the walls in distemper all over the 
country, were the same as those who made the designs for the 
so-called “glazyers” who painted them upon the glass. These 
men commonly travelled about in companies, as the masons did. 
Illuminators of MSS. and caligraphists were also roving geniuses; 
but as it is hardly necessary to add, arts were equally practised 
by the inmates of the religious houses—as by such men as Prior 
Goldstone, architect at Canterbury ; Allen de Walsingham, who 
was just such another at Ely as Wygmore was at Gloucester; and 
William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, and other such in 
England at this period. Much painted glass was imported from 
Germany and France during the fourteenth century ; but this was 
not the case from inability of such companies of artists and 
artificers as the priors and abbots all over England had collected 
around them, but because of the craze for glass painting which 
existed in England at that time, and made the demand too great 
for the home supply. 

Of all the buildings of this great abbey the Lady Chapel must 
have been the gem of greatest beauty, worthy of the motto em- 
ployed elsewhere, “ Ut rosa flos forum sic domus ista domorum” ; 
with its walls and windows rich with sculpture and colours, and its 
altar reredos more beautiful than all. The glass in this Lady 
Chapel is of a character altogether different from that of the choir. 
The stonework of the windows consists of a repetition of similar 
panels, common to the architecture of the fifteenth and following 
century. Most of the windows still retain in the heads of 
those panels the upper parts of canopies in painted glass, 
which suggest their treatment to have been of single figures 
of saints, martyrs, and leading characters of church and 
sacred history. These have been all destroyed. Some idea 
may be formed of the injuries this cathedral has received 
within a short time ago, when I mention that I have learnt from 
a man still living that he remembered as a boy to have seen 
the floor of the eastern part of this lovely chapel strewn with glass 
and stones, and that I also learnt many years ago from a man, 
now no more, that the boys of the College School used to amuse 
themselves by smashing with stones the glass of the northern 
windows which bounded their playground. Another anecdote, 
though of a different character, affecting the loss of old glass, has 
been afforded to me from the acts of the Chapter, in which it is 
stated : “ Whereas a quantity of painted glass has been lately 
stolen from the east window of the cathedral ; ordered that a 
reward of fifty guineas be offered for the discovery and conviction 
of the offenders. June 1798.” The east window of the Lady 
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Chapel is still very interesting, although glazed throughout with 
the mere relics of ruin. By careful study it is possible to picture 
to one’s mind what it may have been. As we now see it, it is a 
rich kaleidoscope of heterogeneous pieces, scarcely a scrap of 
which remains in its original place except the glass in the three- 
foil heads of the panels. The character of these many pieces is so 
distinct that it is easy to sort those which originally belonged to 
this window from others in the choir and elsewhere. The stone 
framework of the east window consists of three rows of panels in 
the body of the window, and a few of various sizes in the head. 
If we take the uppermost row by way of illustration, we shall see 
that the glass in the heads of those panels clearly indicates the 
character of the subjects beneath them, and indeed the scheme of 
the entire window, namely, an alternation of open-air subjects, and 
single figures ; the former being clearly shown by the blue sky 
with tops of towers rising against it, and the upper parts of the 
spears and standards and processional crosses carried by the 
figures in the subjects of the panels below. Many of the 
subjects are also shown by pieces of glass scattered about the 
window, such as the body of our Lord with hands bound in 
front, either for the subject of the Ecce Homo or the flagella- 
tion; another is the figure of Christ with His right hand 
opening His dress and showing the spear wound in His side. 
There are many beautiful female heads, tenderly drawn and full of 
expression ; a fine figure of a bishop, anda group of heads of monks, 
forming the crowded background of some subject. Scarcely one, if 
any, of these are in their original positions. One of special interest 
is what I suppose to have been the principal figure in the window, 
namely, that of the Blessed Virgin in Glory. This figure is on the 
extreme right of the middle row of panels. The glass is broken, 
and filled in with mixed fragments of all sorts ; but the outline of 
the figure is easily traced, especially by the remains of the golden 
aureole of rays which originally surrounded the entire figure even 
to below its feet. This figure does not belong to the panel which 
its remains now occupy ; it is too tall for it; and the old glass 
still remaining in the three-foil head of the panel has nothing to 
do with it, consisting, as it does, of an open blue sky, with the 
tops of towers and spears rising against it. No panel in the 
window, except one, could conveniently hold that figure, with its 
golden aureole complete, and that is the long central panel in the 
head of the window—a place which the glorified figure of the 
Blessed Virgin might be expected to have occupied in this prin- 
cipal window of her chapel. The glass of this window was foreign. 
The painting is very refined, and, from the great expression con- 
veyed by the figures, it must have been the work of real artists: 
If we remember the principal schools of this art on the neighbour- 
ing continent, from which much glass was at that date imported, 
I think that, taking the prevalent style of French art in glass at 
Rouen or Rheims, we might incline to attribute it to that origin ; 
but the details of all the accessories are more of the advanced 
Flemish than the French school. Neither should we trace it to 
the Nuremberg and North German school, where the Albert 
Durer type prevailed ; but whether we look at the detail of orna- 
ment, the draperies, or the architectural accessories, I think we 
should be right in tracing that window to Flanders, and the school 
of Ghent or Bruges; and from one or other of those towns 
I believe it to have come. 

These two east windows, ruins though they be, are in their way 
invaluable, and, like the lesser remains elsewhere, should not be 
touched. But the subject that is forced on our attention is as to 
what should be done with those that ruin has left empty. I can, 
shortly, only answer that question thus :—Every kind and style of 
art has a genius special to itself ; and as each is the embodiment 
of the prevailing sentiment or talent of its time, the effect, wherever 
works of contemporaneous art are combined, is harmonious and 
beautiful, from the unity of spirit which pervades them. It does 
not require artistic knowledge, but it does require a refined sense, 
to perceive this. I believe it to be true that a congeniality of 
spirit does exist in all those fine arts which have sprung up side by 
side, and that a sympathy of relationship between them is the 
cause of an indescribable charm and beauty which the introduction 
of any foreign form or element would mar. It follows, therefore, 
that if glass, perfect in congenial style and work, could be found 
for these empty frames of Medizval stonework, the result would be. 
more satisfactory than if they were filled with designs in the style 
of Michael Angelo, Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, or a modern 
portrait painter. The whole question turns on the propriety or 
otherwise of reviving a style of former days ; and to this I think 
that literary criticism has not been always just in a sweeping con- 
demnation of it as mere servile mimicry. Alas! it may be, and in 
some cases it has been so; but it is by no means necessarily so 
It is quite possible, and indeed not uncommon, for an artist to be 
so touched by the specialities of some particular style, and his. 
sympathies so engaged by the harmony of its various arts, as to 
become thoroughly imbued with its spirit, and to make it all his. 
own. If the literary critic could feel how irresistible the impulse 
of artistic genius could be, he would throw up his trade and take 
to the pencil or the palette, and learn by experience the sacredness 
of art and the tenderness of an artist’s sympathies; and then he 
would possibly allow that an artist may make any style his own,, 
according to the bent or purpose of his mind; and dismissing of 
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course all idea of weak composition or bad drawing, which were 
merely the misfortunes of early and ill-instructed times, such a 
man could work without reference to anything but his own spon- 
taneous impulse, without cramp or hindrance, free as air and 
happy in the style of his adoption, whether sacred or secular, 
Classical, Medizeval, or modern, and he would translate into that 


the poetry of his soul. 


THE EARTHQUAKE AT .CASAMICCIOLA. 

HE committee appointed by the Minister of Public Works in 
is Italy to consider the best mode of rebuilding the houses de- 
stroyed by the recent earthquake has sent in its report, to which is 
appended a complete return of the number of deaths and of 
houses destroyed. Out of the 4,300 inhabitants of Casamicciola 
itself, 1,784 were killed and 443 injured; while of the 672 houses, 
537 were completely and 134 partially destroyed. Of the 1,800 
inhabitants of Lacco Ameno, 146 were killed and 93 injured ; and 
of the 389 houses, 269 were completely and 102 partially destroyed. 
Of the 6,800 inhabitants of Forio, 146 were killed and 98 injured ; 
and of the 2,713 rooms (no separate return is made of houses), 
1,344 were completely and 977 partially destroyed.- Of the 2,000 
inhabitants of Serrara, 28 were killed and 21 injured; and of the 
1,159 rooms, 65 were completely and 973 partially destroyed. Of 
the 4,600 inhabitants of Barano, 10 were killed and as many more 
injured; and of the 2,693 rooms, 63 were completely and_ 1,430 
partially destroyed. _ No loss of life occurred at Ischia itself; and 
altogether the earthquake occasioned. 2,313 deaths, while 762 
persons were injured. Of the 2,313 killed, 650 did not belong to 
the island, but of these only 54 were of foreign nationality. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE. OF ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Glasgow Institute of Architects was held 

on January 23 for the purpose of considering the draft of a 

proposed Burgh Buildings Act. Mr. James Thomson, F.R.1.B.A., 
president of the Institute, was in the chair. 

Mr. William Maclean, hon. secretary, read the correspondence 
with the Lord Advocate as to the proposed Building Act, in which 
his Lordship stated that he would be glad to receive a proof of the 
draft Act, and thereafter to receive a deputation from the Institute 
on the subject. 

The President said they would doubtless remember that a 
deputation from the Glasgow Institute, consisting of Mr. John 
Honeyman, Mr. Campbell Douglas, and himself, waited on the 
Lord Advocate in London on June 29 last, to impress on his 
Lordship the Institute’s views on the desirability of having a 
Building Act apart from the proposed Police Bill for Scotland. 
He having expressed a wish to-have some of these proposed 
-details more fully before him in writing, the draft Act now to be 
considered had been prepared by the council. Some months ago 
he convened a committee appointed by the council to consider the 
subject. Afterwards several meetings were held, and the matter 
was fully discusséd. He thus procured some very valuable sug- 
gestions, which were embodied ‘in the Bill now ‘to’ be considered. 
He was-glad to say that it had been endorsed unanimously by the 
council, and he hoped it would be adopted by the Institute with 
the same unanimity, especially as they were all cognisant of the 
cogent reasons that had been advanced first and last by the 
Institute for the reform being of the radical nature proposed, 
instead of trying to patch up and improve the present Acts. He 
was decidedly of opinion that the members of their profession 
were the proper parties for the framing of such an ‘Act, and the 
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Institute had taken up ‘the matter solely Avo dono publico, and it had | 


-done so alone, without alliance or undérstanding with other bodies | - 


interested in lands and’ buildings.’ They were alive to the fact 
that some gentlemen who had had great experience, as for instance 
Mr. Honeyman, went even further than this, and advocated that 
all the Building Acts throughout the ‘country should “be 
swept away, and’ that the Legislature should provide an” Act 


applicable to all buildings throughout the United Kingdom. 
Undoubtedly this reform would be a desirable one, and in many ' 


respects a considerable boon’ to' the public ; but he was doubtful 


if the time had arrived yet when town’ councils ‘and corporations | 


‘were prepared to surrender their ‘legislative powers to Imperial 
Parliament. They would for the present receive with thankfulness 
such an Act as the one proposed by the Institute, as it would very 


materially tend to remedy the evils they had over and over again 


-alluded to. 
call special attention. :In section’ 16 important regulations as to 
projections were ‘suggested. : 
furnish to the Court a ground or block plan only. Section 33 con- 
tained provisions for the prevention of over-crowding. At present 


There were afew points in the Bill to which he would | 


In ‘section 29 it was‘ proposed ‘to: 


there were many more dwellings on’ each ‘stair-landing allowed 
than the Institute aimed at having under this section. Sub-section 
19 related to factory stairs, and was one ‘that was a’step in “the: 
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right direction, giving’ protection and means of € 
_workers' in'such buildings in case of fire. 
-- On:the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. Sellars, it was 
unanimously agreed to adopt the draft print of the proposed Build- 
ing Act submitted to the Institute, and the secretary was instructed 
to forward a copy of it to the Lord Advocate. at 
On the motion of Mr. Sellars, seconded by Mr. W. F. M‘Gibbon, 
the following were appointed as a deputation from the Institute to 
wait upon the Lord Advocate to give his Lordship any explanation 
he may désire, namely :—Messrs. James Thomson, president; 
Campbell Douglas and: John Honeyman, past-presidents. 3 
On the motion of Mr. David Thomson, seconded by Mr. Brom- 
head, a committee, consisting of the whole council and the past- 
presidents and vicé-presidents, was appointed to take charge of 
the architectural examinations, to be held in Glasgow next month, 
of candidates desirous of qualifying for the associateship of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects—Mr. Campbell Douglas to be 
convener and Mr. T. L. Watson sub-convener. es 
On the motion of Mr. David Thomson, seconded by Mr. Land- 
less, a vote of thanks was awarded to the President for the great 
time and attention he had bestowed in connection with the pre- 
paration of the draft Building Act. 10'S 


scape to the 


THE DECLINE OF ENGRAVING. | 


LETTER from “A Line Engraver” has appeared com- 

menting on the communication from the Fine Art Society. 
The writer says :—* No plant will flourish without nourishment. 
The large prints of the present day to a certain extent overshadow 
the smaller works of the end of the last and the beginning of the 
present centuries, which were the nursery and school of English 
line engraving. All the great line engravers from the time of 
Sharp and Woollett commenced their careers by working for the 
‘booksellers’—to wit, Cooke, Harrison, Bell, Bowyer, Boydell, 
Cadell, Suttaby, Longmans, &c., also G. Virtue & Fisher & Sons, 
and from the ability displayed in these productions, after Dodd, 
Thurston, Bunbury, Stothard, and Smirke, emerged: stich men as 
James Heath, Raimbach, Golding, Parker, W. Bromley, Anker 
Smith, J. H. Robinson, W. Finden, and, in landscape, G.’and W. 
B. Cooke, Milton, Goodall, Middiman, Pye, W. R. Smith, J. T. 
Willmore, J. Cousen, and others. Now this class of work is nearly 
extinct ; a book with high-class plates is very rare’indeed. Thus 
the only employment for line engravers came from the book trade 
or private firms. The Government and schools have done nothing 
for engraving or engravers. George III. and his family were all 
great patrons of engraving. But let us turn our eyesto ‘the 'Con- 
tinent, and we find all the Governments deeply intérésted ‘in the 
art of engraving, and liberally encouraging it—for instance, Paris, 
Vienna, Munich, Rome, St. Petersburg, and even the ‘United 
States—and rewarding the skill of the engravers by medals of gold 
or silver, diplomas, &c. I do not understand, on the face ‘of facts, 
how the Fine Art Society can recommend a youth to’enter upon 
the pursuit of line engraving. The writer can have no idea of the 
intense application necessary to acquire the facility and knowledge 
of the uSe of the tools. As to the Copyright Act, I havé‘always 
found it a stumbling-block. Large sums are demanded by-artists 
for copyright in addition to the purchase of the picture, if the owner 
will not lend it, though I have always found owners very liberally 
inclined, ‘but for the copyright, towards engravers ; therefore no 
engraver would venture to engrave and publish a plate on his own 
account, as, in a pecuniary point of view, he would ‘only ‘lose his 
time and money. Sothe engraver is obliged to work: for the 
publisher, and, like the barrister, take what he can get and the 
best price for his labour. The engraver also is tefribly at the mercy 
of the critic, who generally is unacquainted with’ the technical 
beauties of his work.” , UT DIE SER 
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THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


“\’ MEMORANDUM prepared by the sub-committee on the 
Construction and: Fittings of the Dwelling-house, has just 
been ‘issued. ‘The committee think it should be distinctly under- 
stood, with regard to all the classes in which are to be shown 
buildings; furniture, fittings, &c., that only such exhibits as have a 
distinct'bearing upon health can be admitted. Specimens, there- 
fore, illustrating building construction generally, the decoration of 
houses, or their furniture, cannot be admitted unless they are 
shown to have actual reference to the health of the inmates of the 
houses. It is desired to show not only models:and designs: for 
sanitary houses, but also, so far as possible, specimens showing their 
construction. It is desirable that those exhibitors who are prepared to 
erect specimens of actual buildings should, as far as possible, co- 
operate with other exhibitors who may be desirous of showing 
fittings or furniture for such buildings. The Executive will, as far 
‘as’ ‘possible, facilitate such ‘arrangements, but it will be well that 
the exhibitors should agree between themselves as to the manner 
in’which such’ collective ‘exhibits may be arranged. Under the 
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‘proper class may be included, in order to draw attention to exist- 
ing defects, specimens of insanitary decoration, such as arsenical 
‘wall-papers, hangings, &c., so that ‘the public may be taught what 
to avoid. Special interest would attach to any evidence of equally 
good effects being obtained by the use of harmless materials, and 
in many cases it may be desirable to show side by side, for pur- 
poses of comparison, papers, fabrics, &c., treated with poisonous 
‘colouring matters, and also with colouring matter of a harmless 
character. One of the classes includes all appliances for personal 
cleanliness, public and private baths, &c. It is hoped that a full 
display of these may. be forthcoming. ‘The Executive Council 
‘have had under consideration the question of fitting-up baths for 
actual use in the Exhibition, as was done in the Berlin Exhibition, 
‘but it has been decided that it would be sufficient to show baths 
completely fitted, without putting them into action. 

The sub-committee on water supply and sanitation have pre- 
pared a memorandum on the’ exhibits which are sought for 
classes 21, 22, 23, and 27 of group 3, “The Dwelling.” Witha 
view to bringing before the public examples, not only of thoroughly 
good sanitary arrangements, but also of the defects existing in 
ordinary houses, the committee have, with the sanction of the 
Executive Council, undertaken to supervise the erection of two 
model dwellings in the grounds of the exhibition, one of which 
will show, as far as can be done on the limited scale, a house with 
good sanitary arrangements, while the other will show the usual 
defects. In the latter case, no attempt will be made to exaggerate 
the ordinary conditions ; but the object will be to reproduce accu- 
rately a state of things unfortunately but too common. Besides 
these typical illustrations, the committee will be glad to receive 
from manufacturers whatever examples they .may think proper 
to submit for exhibition of the articles. indicated by the 
classification. It is to be borne in mind that in all cases the 
exhibits must have a distinct bearing upon health, and that 
architecture or building construction generally is outside the scope 
of the exhibition. The exigencies of space will not permit the 
executive of the exhibition to invite contributions illustrative of 
schemes for drainage, water supply, &c., applicable to towns or 
large districts, and it is therefore to be understood that the 
exhibits must be confined to domestic sanitation alone. The 
committee would impress upon exhibitors the desirability of, as far 
as possible, exhibiting their own manufactures only, not those of 
other makers; and also of restricting their exhibits to typical 
examples of their appliances, and of not sending more than a 
single example of each article. Indeed, the committee cannot 
undertake to find space for things which are substantially 
duplicates of one another. As the exhibition will bea place of popular 
resort, and is intended for the instruction of the general public 
rather than specialists, it will be desirable that exhibitors of 
sanitary wares should assist the committee in making such arrange- 
ments as will bring the articles which it is necessary to show before 
the notice of the public in a manner as agreeable as possible. 


LEGAL. 


Supreme Court of Judicature. Court of Appeai.—TJan. 28, 


° (Before the LORD CHANCELLOR, the LoRD CHIEF JUSTICE 
OF ENGLAND, and LorD JUSTICE COTTON.) 


HART v. HOBBS. 
LIGHT AND AIR CASE, 


This was an appeal by the plaintiff from the dismissal by Mr. 
Baron Pollock, sitting for one of the Judges of the Chancery 
Division during last year’s Winter Circuit, of an action to restrain 
an alleged obstruction by the defendant of the access -of light to 
the plaintiff's surgery. The plaintiff, who had died since the com- 
mencement of the action, early in 1882, was lessee and occupier of 
a house known as Stone’s End House, Blackman Street, Borough, 
the back of which abuts on Montague Street, and he used for the 
purpose of his profession two rooms on the ground-floor facing 
Montague Street, one of which was used as a surgery and dis- 
pensary, the other as a consulting-room, and the rooms had, it was 
alleged, been so used for more than 20 years. The room used as 
surgery and dispensary is lighted by a window facing Montague 
Street, 4 feet above the ground and 3 feet 7 inches high, also by a 
skylight in the roof slanting towards Montague Street, and by a 
door with a fanlight above, also opening into Montague Street. 
The consulting-room is lighted by a window facing Montague 
Street. The land on the Montague Street side was until recently 
occupied by the old Queen’s Bench Prison, the external wall of 
which was about 20 feet from the house and 32 feet high. The 
prison was pulled down in 1880, and in November 1881 the plaintiff 
discovered that the defendant was erecting extensive buildings, to 
be let out in lodgings, and carrying them as high as, if not higher 
than, the prison. The plaintiff complained that the walls of the 
defendant’s new building would greatly interrupt the access of 
light to his surgery and consulting-room. An zzterim injunction 
had been obtained in January 1882, and the action was brought to 
trial for the purpose of obtaining a perpetual injunction and 
damages, The defendant alleged that the dispensary was lighted 
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wholly by a skylight, that the other room was not a surgery, but 
was. only used as a waiting-room, that the skylight was obscured 
by paper and paint, and the window by bottles and other 
medical apparatus, and that the window of the consulting- 
room was obscured by a large case containing plants and 
by dark-coloured pictures, painted on glass, and suspended 
against the window-panes, so that the plaintiff did not care. 
to get as much light as he could have. The defendant 
further stated that the frontage of the new building was set back 
about 9 feet further from the house than the old wall of the prison; 
and that the light on the whole was as good as formerly. The. 
plaintiff, as already stated, had died since the commencement of 
the action, and the person who had purchased the business was 
not called as a witness. The deceased plaintiff’s mother, who had 
lived in the house for many years, together with two or three pro- 
fessional witnesses, surveyors, gave evidence at the trial for the- 
purpose of proving that the light had been materially diminished 
by the defendant’s building operations. It was admitted, however,. 
in cross-examination, that operations had been performed in the 
surgery since the alleged obstruction, though it was at the same 
time stated that there was a great difference in the light. At the 
trial of the action in February 1883, Mr. Baron Pollock being. 
Satisfied upon the plaintiff’s evidence that no case of substantial 
interference with the access of light to the surgery had been. 
established, and also that the letting value of the premises was not 


lessened, gave judgment for the defendant, and dismissed the- 
plaintiff’s action with costs. From this dismissal the plaintiff now 
appealed. 


The Lord Chancellor was understood to say that the plaintiff 
had entirely failed to sustain the burden of proof which rested 
upon him, of showing that there had been a substantial privation. 
of light sufficient to prevent the plaintiff from carrying on his. 
accustomed business on the premises as beneficially as he had 
formerly done. Upon the evidence he could not differ from the: 
conclusion at which the learned Baron had arrived, and the 
appeal, therefore, substantially failed. From what occurred, how- 
ever, during the progress of the action, he thought that the action: 
should not have been dismissed absolutely ; and’the order of the 
Court below must be varied to this extent, that upon the defendant 
undertaking not to raise his building any higher there would be no 
order except that the plaintiff should pay all costs incurred subse- 
quent to the z¢erim application for the removal of the buildings. 
complained of, and also the costs of the appeal. 

The Lord Chief Justice and Lord Justice Cotton concurred. 


ARCHAOLOGY. 


Malcolm Canmore’s Tower, Dunfermline.—Mr. Hunt- of 
Pittencrieff, Dunfermline, has arranged for the restoration of: 
Malcolm Canmore’s Tower. The tower is situated on the grounds. 
of Pittencrieff, and about 150 yards to the west of the palace 
ruins, and has been in such a dilapidated state for many years 
back that strangers with difficulty could find out the site of the: 
old royal residence, designated in some historical works “ Dun. 
fermline Castle.” During the past year Mr. Hunt has greatly 
improved his property adjoining the palace—Crown property—and. 
now the circular walls of the tower have been laid bare at every 
point, and on the top ot the massive foundation a wall two feet in. 
height has been built with the stones of the old palace -fence. 
From the excavations there is every reason to believe that the- 
building, though of a simple kind, has been a massive structure. 
Hewn stones were found during the excavations, which corre- 
spond in every particular with the palace ruins and the outer 
wall, which has just been replaced by a more modern fence. 
After the partial restoration of the tower has been effected, it is 
Mr. Hunt’s intention to cover the walls with ivy, &c. Very little 
is known of the tower previous to 1069-70—the occasion’ of 
Malcolm’s nuptials. It was here the King was married to Queen 
Margaret. The means that are being taken to preserve the: 
once-castellated palace of Malcolm III. seem to be very effective. 


ART WORKMANSHIP. 


Stained Glass.—Two stained glass windows have been recently 
put in Brayton Church, Selby, Yorkshire, the gift of Mrs. Smith, of 
Hambleton House, Selby. One, a window of two lights, has been 
erected “ To the memory of William Thomas Smith, born Decem- 
ber 21, 1850; died December 26, 1861,” the subjects being The 
Lneredulity of St. Thomas and The Martyrdom of St. Stephen. A 
three-light window at the east end of the south aisle represents 
Our Lord appearing to His Disciples after the Resurrection, under 
floriated canopies, with ornamental bases, having a twisted label 
with text, and inscription “To the memory of William Thomas 
Smith, born January 10, 1810; died December 18, 1882.” The 
windows were executed by the firm of Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of 
Frith Street, Soho Square, London, who executed the other painted 
windows in the church. 
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Stained Glass.—The east window of St. John’s Church, Pad- 
dington, has recently been filled with stained glass in the Late 
Perpendicular style. The window, which is a seven-light one, 
contains in the centre light two figures, namely, that of Our Lord 
occupying the upper panel, and that of David, as a shepherd, the 
lower panel. In the three lights on the left hand of the centre 
light two of the parables are represented— Ze Good Samaritan 
and Zhe Prodigal Son ; in the three lights on the right hand are 
two subjects, illustrating Our Lord teaching from a Boat on the 
Seashore and The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. The tracing 
contains figures of the twelve Apostles, angels, &c. The window 
was designed and executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler & Bayne, of 
London, upon whom it reflects great credit. Mr. A. W. Blomfield, 
M.A., designed the new stonework and supervised the carrying out 
of the window. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


London.—The church of St. Helen, in North Kensington, near 
Wormwood Scrubs, has been consecrated. The site, which was 
given by Mr. St. Quentin, offered many difficulties, and in conse- 
quence the nave of the new church is nearly square, and the 
centre of the chancel does not range with the axis of the nave. 
The walls are of red brick with Bath stone dressings. The roof is 
supported by iron columns. There is a spacious crypt which will be 
used for parochial meetings. The architect is Mr. Henry Currey. 


Stretford.—Plans have been prepared by Mr. G. T. Red- 
mayne for the proposed mission church and chapel of ease for St. 
Matthew’s parish church, Stretford. The site has been given by 
Sir Humphrey de Trafford, and building operations will com- 
mence at an early date. The design is Early English, and 
provision will be made for 280 sittings. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


St. Paul’s Mission Hall, Walworth, S.E.—This hall, which is 
in connection with St. Paul’s, Lorrimore Square, was opened on 
January 24. The building will seat about 800 adults, and has cost 
2,400/., including heating apparatus, gas fittings, reversible seats, 
wood-block floor, &c. The builders are Messrs. H. Burman & 
Sons, and the architects Messrs. Romaine Walker & Lannes, of 
19 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

Royal Eye Hospital, Manchester.—At a meeting of the 
subscribers, which was held on Tuesday, the Mayor of Man- 
chester said that the committee invited plans from six architects 
whose experience they thought would best fit them to design a 
good hospital. It was pointed out that what was wanted was a 
good substantial building, with accommodation for 100 beds ; that 
the committee did not wish to spend money on architectural dis- 
play, but that the cost should be about Ioo/. per bed. The plans 
received varied very much in price, the highest being 34,000/. and 
the lowest 9,850/. As the latter plan was considered by the 
Board, as well as by an expert whom they employed, to contain 
all that they required, and as the tenders received from builders 
also agreed with the amount of the estimate, the work was 
entrusted to Messrs. Pennington & Bridgen, as architects, and 
Messrs. R. Neill & Son, as contractors. The latter had agreed to 
finish the building by the end of October. He was quite sure the 
hospital would be a credit to all concerned, as it contained all the 
requirements which modern science demanded, and all the com- 
forts which the patients could desire. Objections had been raised 
to the site, but it was the best and cheapest available. It had 
also been said that the Board ought at any rate to have a receiv- 
ing room in the middle of the city, but this could not be without 
incurring an expenditure which they did not feel justified in per- 
mitting. The actual cost of the site was a little more than 5,000/., 
and it was anticipated that the whole cost of the new hospital, 
including land, buildings, and furniture, would not exceed the 
amount stated in the appeal which was issued to the public—z.e. 
from 15,000/. to 20,000/.,a result which could not have been 
obtained if a more costly site had been chosen. 


ENGINEERING WORKS. 


Glasgow Bridge.—A report has been prepared by Messrs. 
Bell & Miller, at the desire of the Bridge Trustees, on the present 
condition of the Glasgow or Jamaica Bridge. The authors say :— 
In our report of December 20, 1880, we pointed out the serious 
fractures which had taken place in the arch-stones of all the 
arches. We have made a careful examination of these, and find 
that no change has taken place since that time, which confirms 
the opinion that these must have been made by some exceptionally 
heavy weight passing over the bridge at some former period. - The 
wise restriction which was m ade 6y the trustees at that time to 
exceptionally heavy weights passing over the bridge, and limiting 
the weight to 12 tons upon any vehicle or lorry, has had the effect 


of arresting any further injury to the arches, and shows that they. 


are still sufficiently strong for any traffic under that limit. We 
also'carefully examined all the piers, and are happy to state that 


there is not the slightest indication of any subsidence or fracture 


of any kind. It may therefore be inferred that, so long as the 
present conditions exist with relation to the depth of the river, 


the foundations are of sufficient stability for the traffic now passing 


over the bridge. We made a series of soundings and sections on 


the same lines as formerly, in order to ascertain what changes had 


taken place in the bed of the river. It will be recollected that in 
1875 considerable scouring had taken place in the bed of the river 
immediately above the bridge, so much so as to raise apprehen- 
sions for the safety of the bridge in the event of this deepening 
action approaching the foundations. The soundings which we 


took in 1880 showed that a great change had taken place from the 
removal of the weir in the interval having brought down a vast 


deposit of débris, which raised the bed-of the river to a great 
extent, and filled up the deep channels which were approaching 
dangerously near the bridge. The sections which we have now 
made do not differ greatly from those of 1880, except on the north 
side of the river, where a considerable deepening has taken place, 
which may have been partly caused by dredging for navigation 
purposes. However, there are no deep-water channels suffi- 


ciently near to affect the foundations of the bridge. Altogether, 


we consider the bridge to be quite secure at the present time. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Colin Hunter, landscape painter, has been elected an 


Associate of the Royal Academy. 


A Collection of oil paintings and water-colour drawings, valued 


at 10,000/., has been bequeathed to the town of Blackburn by the 
late Mrs. R. B. Dodgson. 


thirty-six in water colours. 


There are eighteen works in oils and 


The Castellani Collection will be sold in Rome on March 15. 
It contains a great number of small terra-cotta figures of the 


Tanagra type, :vases, and bronzes, Mr. C. T. Newton, C.B., will 
represent the British Museum at the sale. 


A Monument to the Late Dean Stanley has been placed in 
Rugby Chapel. It is the work of Mr. J. E. Boehm, R.A., and 


consists of a recumbent figure of the late Dean clad in surplice 
and stole. 


mr. George Tinworth is engaged on a low relief in white 


marble to illustrate Mr. Edmund Goss’s poem, “ The Sons of 


Cydippe.” 
The Manchester Academy of Fine Arts have selected 
Messrs. Bright Morris, W. Herbert Johnston, George Hayes, and 


William Artingstall to form the hanging committee for the spring 
exhibition, which will be open to private view on the 19th inst. 


A Cottage Hospital is to be erected in Dunoon, from the 


designs of Mr. H. Higgins, of Glasgow. 


A Masonic Hall is to be erected in Corn Exchange Street, 
Cambridge. : 
Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, of Halifax, have obtained 


first, second, and third places in the competition for the new 


schools of Lightcliffe. 
A Gallery is to be added to the Carnegie Baths, Dunfermline, 


from the designs of Messrs. Campbell Douglas & Sellars. 


A Mechanics’ Institute is to be erected in Dumfries on the 
site of the old prison, if sufficient funds are forthcoming. The 
estimated cost is 15,000/., for which sum it is expected that a hall 


to seat 1,700 people, a smaller hall, library, reading-room, conver- 


sation-room, &c., with residences for librarian and caretaker can 
be constructed. : 

Three Surveyors of Ecclesiastical Dilapidations have been 
appointed in the diocese of Peterborough, viz., Mr. H. N. Town- 
send, of Peterborough, for the archdeaconry of Northampton ; 
Mr. C. A. Macaulay, of Leicester, for the archdeaconry of 
Leicester; and Mr. C. J. Traylen, of Stamford, for the arch- 
deaconry of Oakham. 

The Breakwater of Port Erin, Isle of Man, which was con- 
structed at a cost of 70,000/., was entirely swept away in the gale 
of Saturday last. 

Mr. Charles Steinitz, of the London Parquetry Works, Grove 
Lane, Camberwell, has been appointed parquetry manufacturer to 
the Prince of Wales. It is just forty years since this, the first 
parquetry manufactory in England, was established under the 
patronage of the late Prince Consort. 

The Manchester Ship Canal Bill has been found to comply 
with the Standing Orders, although the limits of the low-water 
channel were not shown on the plans. The total estimated cost of 
the works is 6,904,000/, including 3,920,000/. for the canal works, 
1,390,000/. for the improvement of the estuary, and 1,390,000/. for 
docks at Manchester and Warrington. 

An Episcopal Staff has been presented to Bishop Eden for 
the use of the see of Moray and Ross. It was designed by Mr. A. 
Ross, architect. The shaft is of ebony, while the crook, the taber- 
nacle crook below it, the foot, and some ornamental bands which 
encircle the staff at regular intervals, are of silver gilt. Within 
the crook itself, and entirely spanning it, there is a silver gilt cross of 
Celtic character, enriched with amethysts and topazes, and below 
the crook there is grouped around the shaft a series of five cano- 
pied niches, elaborately ornamented, containing figures of saints. 


SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE 


CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, AND TENDERS. 


LONDON, FEBRUARY 2, 1884. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*," As great disappointment is frequently 
expressed at the non-appearance of Contracts 
Open, Tenders, d&c., it is particularly re- 
quested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, 
London, W.C., not later than 3 pm. on 
Thursdays. 


*,” Correspondents, when writing to notify an 
extension of time, or an alteration of the 
date of sending in Competitions or Contracts, 
are requested in their letter of advice to 
write at the head of the required change— 
** Contract Supplement to Tor ARrcuirEct.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read 
im public must necessarily be held responsible 
for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted wnless 
authenticated by the name and address of 

_ the writer—not in every case for publica- 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as 
possible to make their communications brief. 
The space we can devote to Correspondence 
will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—July 1.—The Testamentary Trustees of 
the late Mr, John Steill, of Edinburgh, hereby notify 
that they will Receive Models for a Colossal Statue of 
Wallace, in Bronze, with Basement of Granite Blocks, to be 
placed on the Mound in the North-West part of the Duthie 
Public Parx, near the City of Aberdeen, in conformity with 
Instructions left by Mr. Steill, at a cost not exceeding 
£3,000. Intending Competitors, on Application, accom- 
panied with a Remittance of 10s. 6d. to Mr. John Otto 
Macqueen, 10 Bridge Street, Aberdeen, will be supplied 
with Copies of Mr. Steill’s Instructions, Conditions of the 
Competition, and Lithograph Plan of the Duthie Park, 
showing Sections of the Mound. The Author of the 
Accepted Model will be employed to Execute the Work; 
and the Author of that next in order of merit will Receive 
a Premium of £50. 


BLOEMFONTEIN.—Mar. 31.—The Government of the Free 
Orange State, South Africa, for a Premium of £100 for 
Design selected for New Presidency, and a Premium of 
£100 for Design selected for New Chamber of Deputies, 
The Consul of the Orange Free State, 17 Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 


KNIGHTON.—Feb. 21.—Plans are required for a Stone. 
built Workhouse for 120 Inmates. Mr. E. H. Deacon, 
Clerk to the Guardians, Knighton, Radnorshire. 


LricrsTER.—March 1.—Designs are invited for a Block 
of Buildings proposed to be erected on the South Side of 
New Entrance to the Market Place. Premiums of £25 
and £15. Mr. J. Gordon, O.E., Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Leicester, 


LonDon.—March 1.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings are prepared to receive Designs for 
New Buildings proposed to be erected in Whitehall for 


the Admiralty and War Office. Mr. A. B. Mitford, 
Secretary, H. M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
London. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—March 29.—Designs are invited 
for Baths and Washhouses, to be built on three sites within 
the City. The City Engineer, Town Hall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

WIDNES.—Mar. 20.—Designs are invited for Public 
Offices and Town Hall. Mr. J, T. Allen, Public Offices, 
Widnes. 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 


Apviz.—Feb. 6.—For Construction of Iron Lattice 
Girder Bridge. Mr. Barnett, C.E., Waterloo Station, 
Aberdeen. 


Bacup.—Feb. 2.,—For Building Chapel and School at 
Troughgate, Britannia. Messrs. Maxwell, Tuke & Hurst, 
Architects, 175 Lord Street, Southport, 


BANGor.—Feb. 4.—For Addition of South Aisle and 
other Works to St. James’s Church. Mr, Henry Kennedy, 
Architect, Bangor, North Wales. 


BARNSLEY.—Feb. 16.—For Building House and Shop. 


Messrs. Dixon & Moxon, Architects, 5 Eastgate, Barnsley. 


BELFAST.—Feb, 2.—For Building House and Premises. 
Mr. Edward J. Byrne, Architect, 4 Waring Street, 
Belfast. 


BreLpreR.—Feb. 4.—For Extension of Cowhill Board 
School. Mr. George Hyre, Architect, Codnor, Derby. 


BRADFORD.—Feb. 7._For Building Warehouse, Leaven- 
thorpe Mills. Messrs. Milnes & France, Architects, 99 
Swan Arcade, Bradford, 


Broumpy.—Feb. 20.—For Building Cemetery Chapel, 
Lodge, Walls, and Entrance-gates. Messrs. Bellamy & 
Hardy, Architects, Broadgate, Lincoln. 

BurNiLeY.—Feb, 2.—For Building Baptist Schools. Mr. 
H, Smith, Architect, 25 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 

BURSLEM.—Feb. 4.—For Building Spur Manufactory 
and Five Dwelling-houses. Mr. G@. B. Ford, Architect, 
Burslem, 

CoveNTRY.—For Building House. Messrs. G. 
Steane, Architects, 22 Little Park Street, Coventry. 

CIRENCESTER,—Feb. 5.—For Construction of Brick Gas- 


holder Tank. Mr. T. Newbigging, C.E., 5 Norfolk Street, 
Manchester, 


& I, 


DUKINFIELD.—Feb. 4.—For Building Fireproof Mill. 
Messrs, Stott & Sons, Architects, Oldham. 


ECCLESFIELD.—Feb. 9,—For Building Board School at 
Burncross. Messrs, Wilson & Masters, Architects, Harts- 
head Chambers, Sheffield. 


ELGiIn.—Feb. 2,—For Building House in Bishopsmill. 
Messrs, A, & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 


EWELME.—Feb. 8.—For Completing House. Mr. J. S. 
Dodd, Architect, 6 Forbury, Reading. 


FAVERSHAM.—For Building 120-quarter Malting with 
Ale Stores. Mr. R. Waite, Architect, Duffield, Derby. 


FELIXSTOWE.—Feb. 5.—For Building Fourteen Houses, 
Mr. William Eade, Architect, Post Office Chambers, 
Irswich. 


Forrrs.—Feb, 2.—For Building Coach Factory. Mr, J. 
Milne, Architect, Elgin and Forres. 


Forres.—Feb. 5.—For Building Dwelling-house. Mr. 


J. Milne, Architect, Elgin and Forres. 


FYLANDS JUNCTION.— Feb. 6.—For Building House. 
Mr. William Bell, Architect, North-Eastern Railway Offices, 
Northgate, Darlington, 


GRAVESEND.—Feb. 6.—For Relief Office and Alterations 
to Casual Wards, Mr. W. J, King, Clerk to the Guardians, 
4 Berkeley Crescent, Gravesend. 


HANLEY.—Feb, 8.—For Building Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. G. W. Bradford, Architect, Miles Bank Chambers, 
Hanley. 

HeNDON.—Feb. 15.—For Construction of Sewers. 
John Pollard, C.E., Hendon. 


KILLARNEY.—Feb. 4.—For Execution of Works of 
Water Supply. Mr. Robert Denny, C.E., Tralee. 


LLANDUDNO.—Feb. 2.—For Additions to Queen’s Hotel. 
Mr. G. F. Felton, Architect, Estate Offices, Llandudno, 
LICHFIELD.—Feb. 6.—For Alterations to Premises. 

James Wallis, Market Place, Lichfield. 
LOCHGILPSHEAD.—Feb. 2.—For Building Church, Mr. J. 
Honeyman, Architect, 140 Bath Strect, Glasgow. 
Lonpon.—Feb. 14,—For Additions, The Horological 
Institute, Northampton Square, Clerkenwell. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH.—Feb. 6,—For Building House. 
Mr. J. W. Witts, Architect, Market Harborough. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


MEXBOROUGH.—Feb, 4.—For Construction of Iron Pipe 
Sewer (2,200 yards), with Manholes, Lampholes, Flushing 
Tanks, &c.. Mr. George White, Engineer to the Local 
Board, Market Hall, Mexborough. 


MirrieLp.—Feb. 5.—For Construction of Loading Shed. 
Mr, J. H. Stafford, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


Mountain ASH.—Feb. 3.—For Building 100 Workmen’s 
Houses. Mr. Walter Bell, Merthyr Vale, Merthyr Tydfil, 


NATLAND, —Feb. 11.—For .Building Home. Mr. D. 


Brade, Architect, 5 Bridge Street, Kendal, 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME.—Feb, 4,—For Building Post- 
Office. Mr. J. Pattison, Borough Surveyor, Neweastle- 
under-Lyme. 


NEWHEY.—For Building Two Houses and Alterations to 
Union Buildings. Messrs, Butterworth & Duncan, Archi- 
tects, 4 South Parade, Rochdale. 


NorvTuH SHIELDS.—Feb. 8.—For Building Sunday Schools, 
&c. Mr. T. Southron, Architect, 70 King Street, South 
Shields. 


NoTrtiINGHAM.—For Building Club House and Care- 
taker’s Residence. Messrs. 8. Dutton Walker, F.S.A., & 
J. Howitt, Architects, King John’s Chambers, Bridlesmith- 
gate, Nottingham. 


OLDHAM.—Feb. 4.—For Building Store. Messrs. Wild & 
Collins, Architects, 15 Clegg Street, Oldham. 


Park LANE, W.—Feb. 4.—For Building Block of Cham- 
bers and Stabling. Mr. A. Waterhouse, A.R.A., 20 New 
Cavendish Street, W. 


PooLe.—Feb. 7.—For Pulling Down Houses and Building 
Nine Houses. Mr. W. A. Stone, New Street, Poole. 


RAMSBOTTOM.—Feb. 6.—For Extension of Paper Mills. 
Messrs. Sellers & Hamilton, Architects, Union Chambers, 
Bury. 
Ripy.—Feb. 4.—For Building Chapel. Mr. J. Thompson, 
Architect, Vine Cottage, New Market, Louth. 

RICHMOND.—F eb. 7.—For Additions to Workhouse, 
A. J. Wood, 17 The Green, Richmond, Surrey. 

R10 DE JANEIRO.—Feb, 28.—For Lighting the City with 
Electricity. The Brazilian Consulate General, 6 Great 
Winchester Street Buildings, E.C. 

SALFORD.—Feb. 5.—For Building River Wall. 
B. M‘Callum, C.E., Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 

SALISBURY.—Feb. 5.—For Taking-down Buildings and 
Erection of Police Cells. The Surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Endless Street, Salisbury. 

SHAw.—Feb. 5,—For Building Warehouse, Lyon Mill, 
Shaw. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Feb. 8.—For certain Alterations at 
Municipal Offices. Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Southampton. 

STALYBRIDGE.—Feb. 4.—For Building Warehouse, 
J. H. Stafford, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester, 


Mr, 


Mr. J. 


Mr. 


, 
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STEETON.—Feb. 6.—For Reconstruction of Mill, Mr. S. 


Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, Bradford. 


Srocxporr.—Feb. 9.—For Taking’Down and Re-erecting 
Iron Girder Bridge. The Borough Surveyor, St. Peter’s 
Gate, Stockport. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT.—Feb. 6.—For Boilers, Machinery, 
Fittings, &c., at Steam Laundry of Workhouse Hospital. 
The Master of the Workhouse, Stoke-on-Trent. 


SUNDERLAND.—Feb. 5.—For Construction of Gasholder 
Tank. Messrs. T. & OC. Hawksley, C.E., 30 Great George 
Street, Westminster. 


TEBAY.—Feb. 2.—For Building Chapeland School. Mr. 
Robert Walker, Architect, Finkle Street, Kendal, and 
Windermere. 


THwInG.— Feb. 5.—For Building Board School at 
Thwing. Mr. J. Earnshaw, Architect, Bridlington Quay. 


TREHERBERT.—Feb. 5.—For Building Chapel. Mr. J. 


Rees, Architect, Hillside House, Pentre, Rhondda. 


WAKEFIELD.—Feb. 4 —For Building Four Houses and 
Shops. Mr. John Vaughan, Gaskell Villas, Thorne, Wake" 
fleld. 


WALLASEY.— Feb. 14.—For Enlargement of New Brighton 
Pier. Mr. A. Dowson, C.E., 3 Great Queen Street, West- 
minster. 


Wuirby.—Feb. 25.—For Building St. Hilda’s Church. 
Mr. R. J. Johnson, Architect, 3 Arcade, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


Yrovin.—Feb. 11.—For Construction of Brick Gasholder 
Tank. Mr. E. Howell, Gasworks, Yeovil. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 


For Premises for the Aberdeen Preserving Company, 
Limited, at Torry, Aberdeen. Messrs. Entis & WILSON, 
Architects. Quantities by Architects. 

Grant, mason work. 
Johnston & Fullerton, carpenter and joiner work. 
Maitland, slater work. 
Roger & Baxter, plaster work. 
Whyte, painter and glazier work. 
Gunn & Elder, plumber and gasfitter work. 
Abernethy & Co., machinery, &c. 


ANCRUM. 


For Building Police Station, Ancrnm. Mr. JAmzs C. 
Waker, Architect, 2 U. E. Circus Place, Edinburgh. 
Quantities by Messrs. Lorimer & Fairbairn, Ord. 
Surveyors, 64 George Street, Edinburgh. 


Inglis & Son, Hawick . . : . . £682 0 0 
Herbertson, Galashiels . ; 5 6 20600 R020: 
Turnbull, Jedburgh . . 5 : 4623, LINO: 
Dickson & Son, Kelso. : . A + 618 13°50 
Bulmah, jun., Kelso : : ‘ PemOlaeo- O 
BRUNTON, Jedburgh (accepted) : . - 600 0 0 
Steele, Greenlaw “ . A - 58410 0 
Miller & Lambert, Hawick 3 2 A sor 020 


ARMLEY. 


For Building Eight Houses, Armley. Mr. F. W. RHopEs, 
Architect, Upper Wortley. Quantities by the Archi- 
ec 
Oddy, New Wortley. bricklayer and mason. 
Stead, Upper Wortley, joiner. 
Smith, Leeds, slater, 


For Draining Armley Moor for the Trustees. Mr 
RHODES, Surveyor, Upper Wortley. 
Walker, Armley. 


ue aW. 


BLACKHEATH. 


For Rebuilding Premises, No. 28 Blackheath Road, for 
Mr. E.T. Bailey. Mr. A. H, KERSEy, Architect, 21 
Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


Tyerman : E ‘ . ‘ ye 051 0 =O 
Burman, . ° . ° : . 890 0 0 
Best a c ° 6 . . . 814 0 0 
A. & F. Smith : ‘ A eben 9O ak 2750) 
Holliday & Greenwood . 5 : . . 757 0 0 
Bush - ° A FL ES) 
T. & L. HOLLOWAY (accepted) é . os M2Ta® 0 


CLEETHORPES. 


For the Erection of Wesleyan Chapel and Schools, at 
Cleethorpes, Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire. Mr. CHAs. 
BEL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Quantities by Mr. Henry 
Lovegrove, 26 Budge eae E.C. 


Hobson , . ; ° : . A “e 989 0 0 
Mills . : 2 : : 0 5,906 0 0 
Spencer. f : : ° : » 5678 0 0 
Mashford ‘ 5 . 0 5 ; ~ ©5647 10 =O 
Holmes . : ° ° A ; 3 - 5,095 0 0 
Baines . A 4 . < : < - 5,000 0 0 
Grant & Co. . 3 5 ; : on oa) 20 
Snowden 5 ° ° F * . 4886 0 0 
Fletcher e A . e 5 - 4817 0 0 
Thompson ° . < . . - 4,400 0 0 


DUBLIN. 


For the Erection of Public Baths and Washhouses in Shoe 
Lane, Townsend Street, Dublin. 


Connolly é ‘ c - £2,639 0 0 

Hammonp & Co, (accepted) : : - 2,625 1 6 
Plumbin 

Connolly’, os nh - 1,212 0 0 

Hammonp & Co. (accepted) 4 1,032 14 0 


DOLGELLY. 
For Building Board School for 145 Children, Dolgelly, 
Accepted Tenders. 
James, mason. 
Morris, joiner. 
Williams & Jones, plasterer. 
£526 0 0 


ESHOLT. 

For the Erection of a Villa Residence, Otley Road, Esholt, 
near Bradford. Mr. R. F. Rogerson, Architect and 
Surveyor, Brighouse, 

Masons. 


Obank & Co., Idle, near Bradford . . . £290 0 0 
North & Sons, Idle, near Bradford . . ~ 249. 0 .0 
Baxter & Whitfield, Idle, near Bradford - 24415 0 
CorRDINGLEY, Thackley, Idle, near Bradford 

(accepted) . A 5 . . 5 - 240 0 0 

Joiners. 
Obank & Co, Idle, near Bradford . . -£173 0 0 
Taylor & Sons, Yeadon, near Bradford . 754-00" 20 
Oryer Bros., Shipley, near Bradford 6 eo Oe: 
DEACON, Shipley, near Bradford (accepted) . 14910 0 
Plumbers and Glaziers. 
Brook, Heckmondwike . 5 A ° a LU Os 
Lawson, Brighouse (accepted) 5 -- 60 0-0 
Rushworth, jun., Shipley, near Bradford «569. 10/40 
Lockwood, Guiseley 2 ° . ° » 5413 5 
Plasterers. 

Sugden, Manningham, near Bradford . . £44 0 0 
Laycock, sen., Bradford . . ° . Some eiel Wain) 
Stocks & Bates, Bradford . 38 6 0 
A.& §&. WHEATER, Ceeley near Leeds (ac-' 

cepted) . 5 4 . . 5 os 0770e. 0 

Slaters, 
SMITHIES, Bradford (accepted) S . . £3610 0 
For all the Works. 

Obank & Co., Idle, near Bradford . -£610 0 0 


GREAT BENTLEY. 
For Building School and Chapel-keeper’s House, Great 


Bentley. Mr. F. EvELtyN Morris, Architect, Col 
chester. 
Gillingham & Co., Clacton-on-Sea . 5 £615 0 0 
Chambers, Colchester 5 A ‘ 6 610 0 0 
Eade, Lexden . ‘ 5 5 . + 5994105 0 
Everett & Son, Colchester ° 5 4 - 569 0 0 
Clarke & Son, Great Bentley . : . - 53310 0 
Oldridge, Colchester ‘ ‘ . . eeDet 0200 
Smith, Wyvenhoe . ; ° . > - 504 0 0 
Diss, West Bergholt P ; : 500 0 0 
AMBROSE, Colchester (accepted) 4 ; 466 12 0 
HOVE. 
For Construction of Sea Wall, &c., Hove. 

Budden & Co., London ; ‘ 5 - %38,639 12 7 
Webster, London 5 0 - : Se CENL EE U9) 
Harrison, Brighton , e . “ - 39,966 0 0 
Chappell, Pimlico 5 . ; A «BOL 020 
Dickinson, London . . ‘ . - 27,315 0 0 
Doherty & Co, Maryport . ‘ we2ezol BOmO0 
M‘Crea & M‘ Farlane, Westminster » 26,659 12 9 
Lawson, Glasgow : 2 ° . 26,272 410 
Cheesman & Co, Brighton. . . - 25,904 0 0 
Lee & Sons, London. ‘< . : - 25,720 0 0 
Marshall, Brighton . 6 A . 20,6071 4° 4 
Longley, Crawley and Brighton ° - 25,189 0 0 

Hitt & Co, Gosport and London (ac- 
cepted) . . A ° - 23,946 0 0 
Taylor & Sharpe, London : is ‘ - -23;000" 0-0 
Hill Bros., High Wycombe 5 . . 20,948 11 4 

INVERNESS. 
For Works at the Harbour, Inverness. 
M‘DONALD, Hilton (accepted) E . -£3,670 15 
LONDON. 


For the Erection of a Mausoleum at Hammersmith 
Cemetery for Mr. G. Young. Mr. HuegH Rovumizu 
Govan, Architect, 6 Queen Anne’s Gate. 

Ashton & Green . "5 A 6 -£520 0 0 
Belham & Co. $ é 0 435.05 0 
CHAMBERLIN BROos. (accepted) s = 395 0 0 


For Alterations and Repairs at The Corner Pin, St. 


Martin’s Lane, W.C,, for Mr. C. Deakin. Mr. ARTHUR 
W.SAVILLE, Architect. Quantities supplied. 


General Work. 


ROYAL (accepted) . 4 Staal ahaa -£345 0 0 
Plasterers’ Work. 
Ruse . . . . . . Sabet 3 a) 8) 
Watts & Oo A . ° . 3) ASC 0 
For Alterations at the Albion Hotel, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 
for Mr. T. Parker. Mr. H.1I. Nuwron, Architect, 
Royal 4 aN Ss ate . . - £635 0 0 
Canning & Mullings ° , ° - 605 0 0 
Beale 2 . ‘ . . - 5690 0 0 
Mills . . . . . ° . SDI) 
Godden . ; : . . 3 - 575 0 0 
Cook (accepted) : 4 . ° ° -) 571.00 


For Alteration to the Canterbury Theatre of Varieties. 
Mr. FRANK MatTcHAM, Architect. 


Dove Bros. 5 5 A £2,105 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . . ° - 2,028 0. 0 
Wall Bros. . . . . ° .- 2,025 0 0 
Bangs . - B . 5 : e982 0:40 
Patrick & Son 5 4 . ‘ oa, 969 sium) 
Shurmur g ° A 3 5 aL 10 SOr=0: 
Ford & Everett . ‘ ; eat 1,585 0 0 


For Re-erection of Premises in Copthall Ooara Throg- 
morton Street, H.C., for Mr. C. J. Durant. Mr. E. A. 
GRUNING, ‘Architect. Quantities by Messrs, H. 
Blackwell and R. Griggs. 


Holland& Hannen ., . . ° . £17,463 0 0 
Clarke & Bracey. . . : aid S00 ONO) 
Colls & Sons « 3 . : ° « 16,400 0 0 
Kirk & Randall . . . c - 16,238" 0..0 
Lawrence & Sons . A . - . 15,889 0 0 
Brass . : 6 ° a . . + 5155792:.0" 0 
Nightingale. : ° 010,792) 0 20 
Mow rem & Co. (accepted) « 5 . - 15,590 0 0 


LONDON—continued. 

For the Erection of the Superstructure of Cannon Street 
Buildings, Cannon Street and Abchurch Lane, E.C., 
for Messrs. B. Perkins & Son. Mr. Gro. SHERRIN, 
Architect. Quantities by Messrs. Franklyn & sab 00 


Conder . : - . 4 5 - - £42.840 0 

Lovatt . 5 - . : ; : . 39,870 0 

Greenwood . ; ° . ‘ . fn 37,7 83 0 . 
Rider & Son. 5 C 5 4 ‘ . 37,660 0 0 
Dove Bros. . a - 5 . . 36,595 0 0 
Lawrence & Son . 5 . ° c . 36,512 0 0 
Bywater. 3 . By ae . 36,337 0 0 
Ashby & Horner . Seratie ‘ ween ne6;270-.0)..0 
Holland & Hannen . : 2) c . 35,843 0 0 
Perry & Co.. 5 A . . - 385,808 0 0 
Peto Bros. . : . ° . ° . 35,741 0 0 
Ashby Bros. . . 0 . 4 ‘ - 35,528 0 0 
Brass. 5 . ¢ . e - 35,333 0 0 
Kirk & Randall . 5 ° ° . - 33,332 0 0 
Chappell 5 é . 32, "884 00 


The basement and sub- basement have been carried out 
by Messrs. Holland & Hannen. 


For Building Board School, Colls Road, Peckham. Mr. 
E.R. Rosson, Architect. 


Turtle & Appleton ° . A . £12,604 
Sheppard . 5 . . * . - 12,318 
Tongue. . . : 4 . . » 12,280 
Grover . A ‘ ‘ C ° : « 92,267 
Scrivener . : . . . . . 12,250 
Marsland . c : : pene ORY f 
Patman & Fotherin gham . . ° . 12,217 
Lathey . A . ° . . - 12,200 
Brass . a ; é « 12,194 
Bangs . . 3 < 


Kirk & Randall . ES 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
12/190 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


coocooeooooooecocoososeso 


Hart . - . : 5 : . 12,140 
Wall. é . > . = « 12,090 
Wall Bros. . A : ° * ° - 12,085 
Downs . F 4 3 fh 5 . « PL 98z 
Shurmur ‘ 5 . ° “ e « ~LI970 
Stimpson ls A A a ‘ 21,910 
Smith & Son . . . . . « 11,764 
Jerrard 5 “ 4 ° . . of TL1;689 
Johnson ° . . . . 5 . 11,428 


For Building Board School, Trafalgar Square, Stepney. 
Mr. E. R. Rosson, Architect. 
Harris & dieses - £15,550 


c 5 0 0 
Scrivener . ‘ ‘ ° . « 14:940800>*0 
Bangs . . : ; » 14,899 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . anes - 14,765 0 0 
Boyce . : 3 . ° . 3 LAS TOO ERORO 
Johnson . F 5 . - ‘ - 14,7300 0 
Walls. c A : ; = z » 14,621.50 0 
Cox 3 . . 5 . 14,499 U O 
Kirk & Randall 5 ' F - A . 14,470 0 0 
Atherton & Latta “i 6 . 5 2” 1430000 
Perry & Co. . - - . ; «, LATO 0 
Smith & Son . ° . . . 14,154 0.0 
Brass G ° . - . 14,134,500 
Williams & Son ; 5 . : : «CEA TATOO 
Jerrard . ° ° ° ° . 13,989 0° 0 
Wall Bros. . * . . . . . "13/9384 0" 0 
Gentry 3 A ° . ° « A BL9TG iO 0 
¥.& F.J. Wood . 2 ° b <. 18.669 00 
Shurmur . . ° . . . . 18,590 0 0 


For Business Premises, Stabling, &c., for Messrs. H. & G. 
Outfield, Upper East Smithfield. Mr. J, BoTrmr- 
wortH, Architect. 


Sharpe . . . . - . . £7,500 0 0 
Garlick . ° ° E . . A - 6,900 0 0 
Foster & Dixie . ‘ 5 5 ‘ 5,000 0 0 
Harris & War ape ° . cC : . 4,994 0 0 
Wood . a ‘ 5 ; 5 . 4829 0 0 
Blow - A ; ° ; Ss - 4,700, 00 
Stafford . . . A : “ . - 4,659 0 0 
King & Son . : : Z “ 4 . 4,587...0 0 
Scharien & Williams . . ° . 4,432 0 0 
Perry & Co. . . : . . . 4,429 0 0 
Parker . 4 5 : ° - - 4,330 0 0 
Ford & Everett 9 - : . . . 4,300 0 0 
Hack =. C 6 5 fs é = 274,299) 0510 
Outhwaite * ‘ . : * «4,198 -0 0 
Marriage : 5 . ‘ : . 4,150 0 0 
Jackson & Todd . - 4,090 0 0 
Bolding . . . . . : ‘ - 4087.0 0 
Dye é 5 é - : C ¢ - 4,035 0 0 
Shurmur -. : ‘ 3 5 c - 3,960 0 0 
Gibbons . A fe 5 é 5 « 8,950. 0-°0 
Howell & Son 5 ; A : 5 nope ei 
Garrard . “ : 5 é < 5 «3.87000, 0 
White . ° ° . a 5 : 3,848 0 0 


For the Erection of a Blok of Buildings for Aged and 
Infirm Tnmates on the Cook’s Terrace Site, adjoining 
the Workhouse, for the Guardians of the Poor of the 
Parish of St. Pancras. Quantities by Messrs. Sandall, 
Corderoy, and Mr. W.T. Farthing. Mr. H. H, BRIDG- 
MAN, F.R.I.B.A,, Architect, 42 Poultry, H.C. 


Hart, Great Dover Street . . ° - £36,852 0 0 
Longmire & Burge, St. Pancras . . 34.990 0 0 
Shaw, Westminster . 5 . . - 384,335 0 0 
Higgs & Hill, Lambeth 5 2 3 - 84,260 0 0 
Fink, Gray's Inn Road 4 . . - 34,085 0.0 
Joselyne, Borough 5 ° : . - - 33,990 0 0 
Chappell, Pimlico  . . . ° . 33,662 0 0 
Lucas & Son, Kensington . 5 ‘ . ,83,227 0 0 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster . F - 82,945 0-0 
Steed Bros. St. Pancras . ‘ 5 - 82,898 0.0 
Perry & Co, Bow 5 J . . 32,848 0 0 
Nightingale, Lambeth : . . - 382,725 0 0 
Jones, St. Pancras. ° . . - 82,634 0 0 
Howell & Sons, Lambeth . . . - 32,559 0 0 
Killingback, St. Pancras . . 32,297 0.0 
Boyce, Hackney . . . . . - 32,140 0 0 
Lambte, St. Pancras . : 5 . - 32,000 0 0 
Foster & Dixie, Rugby . . . « 31,999 0 0 
Scrivener & Co., St. Pancras . . - 381,981 0 0 
Woodward, Finsbury . . . - 31,645 0 0 
Shurmur, Clapton . ° . - 381,590 0 0 
J. & T. Greenwood, City . ‘ ‘ « 31,573" 0-0 
Manley, St. Pancras . ‘ 3 « SOB oT Oras 
Wall Bros., St. Pancras A A ; . 30,973 0 0 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich As A - 30,720 -0. 0 
Brass, City . . : ; 30,597 0-0. 
LAWwRENceE & Son, City Road ‘3 380, 448 0 0 


* Accepted, subject to references, &. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON — continued. 

For the Erection of House in Addison Road, Kensington, 
W. Mr. EpwarD Monsovy, jun, A.R.I B.A., Architect, 
Grosvenor House, The Vale, Acton, W. 

ScHARIEN & WILLIAMS, South Kensington, 
W. (accepted) . ° ery o'- [ie . £2,294 0 0 


For Covered Playgrounds for Board Schools. 
Larkhall Lane. 


Hobson . : ° ° “ fe ‘ £419 0 0 
Nightingale . F F A ° e aa7= OO 
Rice. e . . . ° . Peery! iat) 
Mallett . és e “ é - é . 840 0 0 
Haggerston Road, 
Atherton & Latta . 3 ; - SOU ORO 
Sargeant . f ;: f : . . « 293 0 0 
Pritchard . ° : = - ; ° a 2875.0¢ 0 
Carlton Road. 
Lowes P ~ A “ . ° . - 24810 0 
Wall Bros. ; c ; : . > wees 0120 
Holden & Co. . . . ‘ . + 225 0 0 


For Schoolkeeper’s House, &c., Hollydale Road, for the 
London School Board. 


Roy, een te i), «| E86 0.0 
Pritchard . 5 : C . e - - 582 0 0 
Good. . : ; ; . : . An By iy Tee) 
Ash . 5 . = e . ° ° . 491 0 0 
Jerrard . . - ° 7 ° - 475 0 0 
For Tar Paving Playground of Board School, Somers Town. 
Horton . : - . : : ° «£27275 07.6 


R.& G. Neal . . . ° . . - 262 0 0 
For Partition for Boys at Board School, Lower Chapman 


Street. 
Howard . A - : 5 5 5 649.07 0 
Coomb . : < . c . : - 6210 0 
Pritchard . 2 . ° : - . . 5510 0 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Bits OF QuanrTiTIEs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPoRTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracur’s TaBies, upon application. 


SILICATED CARBON 
CONSTANT-SUPPLY FILTER. 


SILICATED CARBON (Crasve wareg 


wv, 
FILTERED Ff 
WATER | 


if i 


| : : i | 


Wier ie 


N? S0. 
UNFILTERED WATER 
Complete with Brackets, ready for fixing 
Price £3 3s. Each. 
Write for List of Prices to the 


SILICATED CARBON FILTER CO. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


“SANITAS” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


_ Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883, 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green. E. | 


KINROSS. 
For Construction of Waterworks, Kinross. Mr. 
CopLAND, Engineer. 
FInuay (accepted) “ ‘ . ‘ £3,730 L 2 


MATLOCK. 

For Extension of a Pavilion, Matlock Bath, for the Mat- 
lock Bath Pavilion and Gardens Company, Limited 
Mr. JoHN Nurrant, Architect, Matlock. Quantities 
by Mr. F. S. SurrH. St. Anne's Square, Manchester. 

CHapwick & Co., Rotherhan (accepted) .£1,250 0 0 


For Alterations to Star Inn, Matlock Town, for Mr. R. G. 
Hanson. Mr JOHN NUTTALL, Architect. 
WILDGOOSE, Matlock Bank (accepted). 


For the Erection of a House, Matlock Green, for Mr, G. 
Bodeo. Mr. JOHN NUTTALL, Architect. 
ROBINSON, Matlock (accepted). 


TRANMERE. 
For Building Infirmary Wards at Workhouse, Church 
Row, Tranmere. Messrs. HouLt & WisE, Architects, 
Liverpool. Quantities by the Architects. 


Tyson, Liverpool . : . “ ° . £12,354 0 0 
Nicholson & Clarke, Liverpool . . - 12,200 0 0 
Richie, Birkenhead . - ° . . 12,150 0 0 
Thornton & Sons, Liverpool . F - 21,939 0 0 
Forde, Birkenheac . . . . - 11,850 0 0 
Urmson, Liverpool . 7 e ° - 11,847 0 0 
Brown & Backhouse, Liverpool . x o 11,745° 0:0 
Bratt, Birkenhead . ‘ ° ‘ om LL. 726) 07 0 
Porter, Warrington . f ; ‘ omtl.e2ds 0.0 
Bleakley & Son, Birkenhead a a - 11,300 0 0 
MUNNERLY, Bebington (accepted) é - 10,748 0 0 

10,595 0 0 


Collin & Son, Warrington . ‘ ‘ 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUN BOX GROUND 


» COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., L” 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


Supply direct from their own Quarries, 


CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
200,000 cubic ft. ofp SUMMER-DRIED 


Stone in stock. 


“THE MARBLE STORES.” 


WILLIAMS & NASH, 


9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade 


FOR 


CH!MNEYPIEGES, 


BTC 
MARBLE FENDERS, 20s. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port 0 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


1 ‘ Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE, { Specifications and Builders’ use. 


Address_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


BEST & SAFEST VENTILATOR IN THE WORLD. 


This FANLIGHT OPENER is pro- 
nounced simply perfect. It ad- 
justs ventilators to a nicety, while 
its perfect screw arrangements 
render accidents impossible. Al- 
ready thousands are in use, giving 
the greatest satisfaction, in 
Religious Institutions, Offices, 
Banks, Vestry and Public Halls, 
|; ‘heatres, Hospitals, Musenms, 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Public 
Houses, Mansions and other Resi- 
dences, Schools, Shops, &c. 

Are applicable to every descrip. 
| tion of Fanlight, opening in or 
out, hung upon hinges or on 
centres. Also to open any num- 
ber simultaneously, such as 
lantern, conservatory, and sky- 
lights, 


R. ADAMS, Patentee, 


7 GREAT DOVER ST., BGRO’, 
SHOW-ROOMS : 
17 Blackman Street, Boro’, 


LONDON, S.E. 


NEWARK. 


W. R. |For Erecting Covered Shed to Wellington Foundry, for 


Messrs. Bradley Bros. Mr. GEORGE SHEPPARD, Archi- 


tect. 


Thrale : Z ° ° £412 0 0 
Crossland . : ° ‘ ° . 409 0 0 
Brown & Sons . . . ° - 385 0 0 
Smith & Gunn s . a e 382 0 0 
Mackenzie ° a ° . . . 351 0 O 
For Erecting Villa Residence, Newark. Mr. GEORGE 
SHEPPARD, Architect. 
Doncaster & Sons, Long Eaton . . - £1,650 0 0 
Taylor, Nottingham , . . . e Sol 6. 0 
Baines, Newark . : A ; . - 1,400 0 0 
Cosham, Newark - c C ; a 1.395% 080 
Wignall, Newark . i . . ea eee) 
Thrale, Newark . ~ ' : 215356 0° 0 
Duke, Newark e ; . . a 9 .1;290" 0% 0 
Smith & Gunn, Newark : ae EP 
Brown & Sons, Newark ’ de isc - 1,250 0 0 


NEW MALDEN. 
For Alterations and Additions to Rose Villa, New Malden, 
Mr. T. L, HEwarp, Architect. 
Shurmur . F ; 7 ° 5 - - £486 0 0 


WEST DERBY (LANCS.). 

For the Extension of the Main Sewer at Knotty Ash, for 
the West Derby Local Board. Mr. Epwarp H. 
ALLIES, Engineer to the Board, Public Offices, Green 
Lane, Tuebrook, Liverpool. 

Fawkes Bros., Southport . . - £3,020 18 0 
Hope, Liverpool , : . . 2,496 14 9 
Rayner, Bootle : ° . F @ 2,247; 00 
ANWELL, Liverpool (accepted) . ( - 2,004 13 0 
Engineer’s estimate . . . . CURR IOS RUNS 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
STAINED GLASS and CHURCH 


DECORATORS, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.c. 


STONE CARVING, MODELLING 
ORNAMENTAL PLASTERING 


IN ALI STYLES. 


CEILING FLOWERS, 
CORNICE ENRICHMEATS, 


CAPITALS, TRUSSES, 
EMRICHED PAHELS ETC, 


SCULPTORS, 


MODELLERS, CARVERS, «ce. 


Invite the attention of Architects and others to 

an extensive Stock of New Designs for Internal 

and External Plaster or Cement Decoration for 
Buildings. 

Figure and Architectural Modelling and Wood Carving 


executed to order, and Designs made for 
any work, 


1, 1a&2 PRINCES MEWS, STOREY’S GATE, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


REREDOSES, PULPITS, FONTS, MONU- 
MENTS, ETC. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO,, 
MANUFACTURING PAPERSTAINERS, 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC. 
SHOW-ROOMS : apes 


110 High Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W. 


Of all Decorators & Contractors. Zag 
@a Sore ADDRESS. 
Note Trade Mark. 
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Ww. EX. LINDSAY «a Co., 


PADDINGTON IRON WORKS, LONDON, W., 
AND SANDYMOUNT FOUNDRY, LLANELLY, CARMARTHEN. 


PATENT WROUGHT-IRON SASHES © WROUGHT BOSSES | 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR WAREHOUSES, suypots. AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


The Patentee begs to call particular attention to the great 
strength of this construction. The Bars and Bosses, being of 
malleable wr ought iron, form an leposeaiacly firm joint at the 
intersection of burs. ‘They are durable, and of light appear- 
ance, the Bosses being small and not unsightly. ‘They can be 
made at spect short notice, and at the price of an ordinary cast 


iron sas 
PRICES UPON APPLICATION. 


Section through Boss, full size. 
These can be glazed flat, like ordinary 
wooden sashes. without gS corners of the 
panes being chipped o 


©} | 
ATOR 
aes | 
=O) 


\TOR 


VENTILA 


| VENTIEA 


i= a A fa a eb a ia a : Front view of Boss, full size. 
CLOSE BAR SASH { obviating use of ORDINARY WAREHOUSE anp SCHOOL SASHES. Obscuring no appreciable light. 
Sta Window RGnard ae ae ee cree rere 


indow Guards. 


"THE INN MECHANICAL VENTILATOR. 


Tue BLACKMAN AIR PROPELLER 


MOVES ANY QUANTITY OF AIR 


With a minimum of power in any direction, under perfect control, 
securing 


EFFICIENT VENTILATION 


AT ALL TIMES. 


Illustrated Catalogue on application to the 


BLACKMAN AIR PROPELLER VENTILATING CO., Lim., 
57 FORE STREET, LONDON, 
WHERE THE PROPELLER IS SHOWN IN OPERATION. 


NO SMELL! NO WASTE! .NO MELTING REQUIRED! 
THE NEW SUBSTITUTE FOR SIZE, MADE BY SIMPLY ADDING BOILING WATER. 


To Paperhangers, Painters, Decorators, &c. 


IMPERIAL 
CONCENTRATED 


SIZE POWDER 


(Copyright). 
To protect Consumers from Fraud and ae now sold only in 


PENNY AND SIXPENNY PACKETS, BY ALL OILMEN, IRONMONGERS, DRUGGISTS, ETC. 
The Contents of a Sixpenny Packet will make 10 lbs. of Strong Sweet Size. 


Samples, Prices, and Testimonials on application to the Original and Only Makers, 


W. J. TURNEY & CO., Leather, Parchment, and Glue Works, STOURBRIDGE, ene 
sole AGENTS’ ORMOND & MATTHEWS, Hearn St., Curtain Road, E.C. 
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@he Architect, 


THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


_R. BUTTERFIELD is to be, if all goes 
well, the Royal Gold Medallist for 1884 ; 
and no one need have any objection to 
congratulate him, as a_ representative 
artist, upon the honour which his nomi- 
nation by the Council confers upon him. 
As everything requires a little explana- 
tion from time to time, we may perhaps 
as well explain that the Royal Gold 
Medal of Architecture is a. badge. of 
distinction which Her Majesty QuEEN 
VicTORIA, at an early period of her 
beneficent reign, was pleased, on the 
persuasion of the late Earl pr Grey, then the permanent and 
highly useful President of the Institute of Architects, to place 
at the disposal of the Institute yearly, for bestowal upon an 
architect ~or architectural author, native or foreign, who might 
-be deemed worthy of the honour. It has always been awarded 
-with due consideration for a high standard. At first. it was 
supposed by some to be intended as a special prize for new- 
comers in the field of architectural popularity, and there is in 
existence somewhere, if we mistake not, one application at 
least which was sent in by the writer of a book—of course one 
of the highest order—requesting that his claims might be duly 
weighed as a candidate for the reception of it ; but the leaders 
of that day at once declared in favour of its being made, if 
possible, the very supreme distinction of the profession, and, 
with one or two more or less pardonable exceptions, which 
serve rather to emphasise the rule otherwise observed, the list 
of medallists, now of considerable length, exhibits the names 
of those only, both at home and abroad, who are recognisable 
as princes in architectural art and letters. 

It is to this most honourable company that Mr, Butrer- 
FIELD is now proposed to be added. The first step is of 
course all that has yet been taken ; the Council of the Insti- 
_tute has proposed his name to the general body for approval. 
Our readers may not have all forgotten that a few years ago 
Mr. Ruskin was so nominated, and rejected the nomination 
with not a little disdain. ‘‘ Was this a time,” he exclaimed, 
after his manner, “to be giving and receiving medals?” 
Certainly not; and so Mr. Srreer had it in his stead, not 
_even thinking it worth his while to regard the circumstance as 
_of any moment that he was receiving it, so far as matter of 
form went, on literary and not artistic grounds ; it being the 
turn of literature that year to take it. Since that time, how- 
ever, the Council have adopted the precautionary measure of 
inquiring of their nominee beforehand whether he will accept 
the medal ; a course which surely need scarcely be too long 
pursued, in view of the fact that none but’ a RusKIN has ever 
refused it, so that no other precaution seems really to be 
needed than the simple avoidance, advisable on many other 
accounts, of transcendentalists as nominees. Poor BuRGES 
once amused and scandalised a meeting of the Institute by 
suggesting as a “happy thought” that the medal might be 
“shot for by the Artists’ Corps ;” but if he himself had lived 
a little longer, eccentric as he doubtless was in. many ways, not 
only would he have been offered the honour, but he would 
have rejoicingly accepted it. 
__ It is a very curious circumstance that Mr. BurrerFIELD 
has been twice nominated by the Council for this same medal 
—in days now somewhat remote—and twice rejected by the 
general body. On one occasion Sir Dicpy Wyarr was sub- 
stituted, and on the other Sir JAMes PENNITHORNE. The 
reason for this was easily understood at the time. It was 
when the High Church school of architects, in which Mr. 
BUTTERFIELD was then a more conspicuous standard-bearer 
than now, although never aggressive like some of his colleagues, 
_was viewed with widespread distrust. Mr. SypNEy SMIRK, for 
instance, was drawn from his comparative retirement to vote, 
and even to make a somewhat heated speech, against him. 
Mr. STREET, as another example, was stupendously offended at 
-his rejection. It is to the credit of the rejected nominee of 
that day that he makes no objection to be nominated again, at 


a time when he is a less prominent partisan, and when his 
partisanship is of far less importance. It is equally to the 
credit of the Council, perhaps, that in such circumstances they 
should revert to his claims. 

Artistically we. regard Mr. BuTTERFIELD as being, well 
worthy of the honour. As a representative of individualism in 
church art, his. merits are as unquestionable as his modesty has 
been praiseworthy. He is not even a member of the Institute. 
Perhaps the phase of architecture to which he has so, long and 
persistently devoted his great powers of characteristic design 
may not much longer retain its hold upon the English public ; 
but, as we have often been proud to say in Zhe Architect, it 
has done its work well for England, and can never be oyer- 
looked in history for many ages to come. ) 


FRENCH ARCHITECTURAL ORGANISATION. 


HE paper read on Monday.evening at the Institute by” 
Mr. W. H. Wuirs, the present working secretary of 
that body, although it attracted but a small audience, and 
scarcely evoked anything like enthusiasm (except in respect of 
an occasional trick of humour, which is peculiar to the author), 
no doubt acquired a much greater importance when com- 
mented upon, or rather followed up, by the suggestive remarks 
of. Mr. PHENE Spiers, Mr. Cates, and Mr. Rosins ; and 
we are still more hopeful that good may come out of it when 
we observe that an adjourned discussion of the collateral ques- 
tions thus raised was unanimously decreed by the meeting. 
Adjourned discussions, it is true, are not generally fortunate at 
the Institute. Perhaps it may be because, as librarians. tell us, 
we live in a frivolous age ; but at any rate the audiences on 
such occasions are too frequently quite inadequate, and the 
speeches rendered rather devoid of -liveliness thereby... But it 
may be different in the present case, and we hope it will. 

In the article of organisation it is well known that our 
smart neighbours across the Channel are beyond compare, It 
does not appear that a Frenchman on foreign ground is, as a 
rule so happy in this respect, but on his own soil his arrange- 
ments are perfect. Not only so, but his native love of display 
and unfailing self-consciousness and self-confidence seem to: 
have the effect of stimulating him to administrative exertion: 
where a Teuton, or even a Latin of any other family, would be- 
rendered less triumphant than ridiculous.. Perhaps he requires,. 
as part of the play, that he shall have Frenchmen. to command. 
and French affairs to administer, other people and other people’s 
affairs only producing a waste of his peculiar energy as if in 
flogging dead horses. At any rate, there are still a thousand 
and one things, of great importance and of small, in which we- 
are compelled to acknowledge every day that ‘“‘they do these 
things better in France,” in one sense or another of the- 
language. 

Amongst the rest, the organisation of artistic culture and. 
artistic dignity in respect of architecture, as compared or con-- 
trasted with the same in England, must be acknowledged to be 
of a signally ambitious order. The “higher education,” as 
the phrase now goes, of professional architects in France, is a 
thing of mere wonder to us. The official eminence, also, of 
leading practitioners is no less astonishing. The. typical 
career of a first-class architectural designer is to be traced in 
this way. As a boy he has made his mark in some local free 
school of design. He reaches Paris, and is taken into the- 
great metropolitan school, the instruction being still at the- 
expense of the State. He enters a private afe/ier as well, but 
this does not cost much. He competes for prizes—prizes of 
mere honour and glory—continually. He is getting into 
manhood, and in England might be already paterfamilias, . 
when at length he wins the Grand Prix, and is sent at the public - 
expense as a fenstonnaire to Rome, ‘There he enters upon a: 
fresh course of study, and pursues for several years the con- 
templation of the antique. At length, when he returns to, 
France, now actually thirty or five-and-thirty years of age, he 
is rewarded with a subordinate salaried situation on some of 
the building operations of the Government, and then he begins 
one more course of study. Having acquired during the past 
twenty years the art or knack of designing the superficiation of 
architecture @ /a mode, he now has to learn that which we in 
England call the practical part of it. At what advanced age 
he becomes, after all these preliminary stages of grubhood, a 
perfect ago, who may take flight on his own wings into the free 
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space of “ independent practice,” is quite a matter of accident ; 
and indeed it is often the case, apparently, that he aspires to 
nothing at all in the world of business beyond promotion in 
the supervisorship of Government buildings—having most 
emphatically “only one job on his hands ata time” (as some 
of our church architects used to say), and possibly only that 
one job for the whole of his life. Meanwhile, as he attains to 
somewhat advanced years, he arrives at very great honour, 
which is signified in the usual way by academical titles, enrol- 
ment in the Légion d’Honneur, and membership of the 
“Institut ” itself—the pride and paragon in French estimation 
of all development of intellectual organisation. When he 
dies—probably in the lonely appartement of a bachelor—he 
has speeches delivered over his grave, lauding his merits to the 
skies of Pére-la-Chaise as the designer of a single edifice, and 
the wearer of a dozen decorations. May he rest in peace ! 
But whether a prosperous architectural practitioner in 
England, supporting by private enterprise a large and happy 
household, will envy all this, and be anxious to surrender what 
he has for what he has not, we dare not ask. Academical 
culture is no doubt a grand result, and academical dignity 
oftentimes a noble reward ; and we could take in England, it 
need not be denied, a good deal more into the profession of 
architects of culture and dignity both ; but one cannot help 
thinking the success of a clever French architect in England 
‘would be a much better thing, and that of a clever English 
architect in France a good deal worse, if they were to exchange 
places, the one for the sake of glory, and the other for that of 
“the more substantial fare upon which England is colonising the 
-world. 


THE INCIDENCE OF BUILDING RISKS. 


[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HIS subject, which is commented upon in the first article 

of Zhe Architect of last week in connection with a 

-paper read by Mr. RickMAN at the Surveyors’ Institution on 
January 28, is worthy of further consideration, as there appears 
to be much misapprehension thereon. In these remarks, I 
propose to restrict the consideration of risks to the case of a 
contract between a building owner and a builder, when there 
is to be, as defined by Mr. Rickman in his paper (c) “A fixed 
sum for the whole obtained from quantities furnished by a 
measuring surveyor.” I start with the postulate that in every 
building contract there must be risks ; and my contention is 
‘that these risks, with certain defined exceptions, should fall on 
the builder, be receiving his own valuation for them and 
“having them all placed before him before he states the amount 
of his tender. A building owner, as a rule, knows little or 
nothing of the risks to be encountered in the erection of a 
building. In the exceptional case of a building speculator who 
“makes it his business to build, he usually knows too much, and 
is the worst kind of employer a builder can have. But in an 
ordinary case a building owner only knows that he wants a 
certain building, and is prepared to pay a certain price for it. 
If he is wise he employs an architect, not, I think, as Mr. 
RICKMAN says, ‘to minimise the risks for him,” but to set 
forth by drawings and specification what is required to be 
-done, including the risks contingent on doing it. The architect, 
if he is wise, in the interest of the building owner employs a 
surveyor to prepare bills of quantities, setting forth all the 
materials and labour required for the efficient carrying out of 
the work, and also setting forth any risks, beyond the ordinary 
risks, which the builder may have to encounter. For there are 
‘two classes of risks : (1) ordinary risks, or those ‘‘ which go 
-without saying ;” and (2) those which may be special to the 
‘work ; and it is to the latter of these that the attention 
-of the builder need be drawn in preparing the bills of 
quantities. These bills of quantities are placed before 
builders to enable them to prepare their estimates ; and 
assuming them to be competent men they exercise their 
discretion in pricing out each item in the bills, and by so doing 
obtain a total for their estimate. If a builder finds that from 
any cause he objects to take the risks which will be imposed 
upon him, he may decline to tender, and the building owner 
loses the advantage of that builder’s experience as to the value 
of the work. There have been cases in which, from the risks 
being considered too onerous, all the builders invited have 
declined to tender, and the conditions have had to be 
remodelled. Following the schedule of risks given by Mr. 
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RICKMAN as considered to attach to builders, the following 
may be taken as ordinary or necessary risks, namely, (1) 
changes in the price of labour ; (2) alteration in the efficiency 
of labour; (3) changes in price of materials; (11) the 
idiosyncrasies of architects ; and (13) the whims of clerks of 
works. All these items may involve serious risks, but they 
must be taken by the builder if he thinks fit to contract for 
the work. As to (1) changes in the price of labour, of late 
years this has been almost always against the builder, rates of 
labour rising and very rarely falling. The builder making his 
estimates has to look ahead and forecast the state of the 
labour market. If he sees a prospect of a rise in the market 
during the time allowed for the execution of the work, he 
should add such a percentage as he considers will cover him 
from loss by such a risk. This I call ‘insurance against risk.” 
As a man of business the builder should calculate this risk as 
surely as he prices out any definite item in the existing rates of 
labour and materials. No builder should undertake any risk 
without considering that he has the equivalent for such risk 
included in his estimate ; the building owner must pay for a 
builder taking such risk. Had he employed his own 
labour at weekly wages the risk would have fallen on 
him; and if a rise came, he would have to increase 
his payments. So in a contract, if the rise does not 
come, the builder puts the sum he has allowed into his 
pocket. He has fairly earned it, for he took the risk, and it is 
an unsound principle in business, to use a sporting term, for a 
man to stand to be shot at. Ifthe rise comes later than the 
builder expected, he saves part of the sum provided. If it 
comes sooner or to a greater extent than he expected, he loses 
more than he had provided, which loss goes to the diminution 
or entire swallowing up of the whole estimated profit on the 
work. But this is one of the chances of war, which must be 
encountered if business is to be carried on in the way it is 
conducted in these days. Now there are certain special cases 
in which the anticipated rise in the price of labour is the 
essential element of difference in the estimates received from 
the builders. A notable instance occurred in the case of the 
estimates for building the New Law Courts. Prudent men 
forecasted the coming rise in the price of labour, and loaded 
their estimates accordingly. They were, so to speak, out of the 
running ; but surely it was better to lose the work than to lose 
the money which had to be paid in consequence of the rise in 
the price of labour. 

The second ordinary risk is “the alterations in the effi- 
ciency of labour.” This may be dismissed briefly. Builders 
have long complained that for the increased price they have to 
pay for labour they receive less work than they obtained before 
paying the rise. This may be true, and if true is a fact to be 
lamented ; but in an ordinary state of trade a builder with 
capable foremen can fairly estimate the return of work he will 
get for his money, and it may be that by the use of improved 
machinery he may be able (I do not say that he will be) to 
economise on the original estimated cost. 

The third ordinary risk is ‘changes in price of materials,” 
This in a large work may be an immense risk to the builder. 
The price of labour does not often change; the prices of 
materials are constantly varying. It would be an interesting 
occupation to prepare tables showing by diagrams the varying 


prices of the principal materials used in building works during © 


the last thirty years. Take such items as bricks, lead, and 
iron. The prices of these articles will often vary during the 
execution of a large work to an extent far exceeding any ordi- 
nary percentage of profit which may be included in an 
estimate. Ofcourse the price of materials often fall as well as 
rise. The builder, in making his estimate, has eminently to 
use his judgment as to the probable variations in prices of 
materials. ‘Two courses are open to him. He may make pro- 
visional contracts before he sends in his tender, and more 
definite ones immediately on its being accepted ; or he may 
run the risk of the market and be his owninsurer. In the first 
case he is comparatively safe ; in the second, he risks a larger 
gain or loss as events prove, but he takes a large responsibility 
on himself. 

The ordinary risk (No. 11 in Mr. Rickman’s table), ‘the 
idiosyncrasies of architects,” is a real one in its real sense, and 
the long word used a very proper one as expressing “that 
constitution of body or mind which is peculiar to an individual 
and which more or less affects his character and actions” 
(WessTER). A builder usually knows the architect with whom 
he has to deal, and regulates his prices accordingly. How 
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often do we hear such an expression as “It is worth 5 per 
cent. more to do work for an architect (say A) than for an ordi- 
nary architect.” This arises from A’s idiosyncrasy. An apt 
illustration may be given in the various tenders for works 
given, not many years ago, to a well-known public board, pre- 
sided over by an able chief, who did not directly superintend 
works, but constituted in himself a court of appeal, and assist- 
ing him three gentlemen, who directly superintended the 
works in separate districts. The same class of work had to be 
done ; the same general specifications were used, but it was 
found that tenders for works under the three superintendents 
(call them X Y Z) varied fully to the extent of ro per cent. 
tenders for work under X being 1o per cent. higher than for 
similar work under Z, while for those under Y the tenders 
were intermediate, and more than that, the contractors under 
X could rarely make both ends meet, while those working 
under Z made a fair profit. Such contrasts of “ idiosyncra- 
sies” fortunately are not often to be found, but they must be 
risked. 

Mr. RickMan has, however, surely used the wrong word in 
writing of the “idiosyncrasies of architects as shown in their 
explanation of their own terms.” Grant a little margin to an 
architect in explaining something that may be ambiguous, still 
that which is written is written, and should be the contract, 
and beyond the idiosyncrasy of an architect to explain away 
the plain meaning of plain words, unless the builder has been 
foolish enough to submit everything, plain words and all, to 
the sole decision of the architect. 

But, as a rule, architects write uncommonly plain words in 
the conditions of a contract, and it is the builders and arbi- 
trators who try to wrest these plain words to mean something 
quite other than the architect in his simplicity had intended. 
It is not very long since that an arbitrator laughed at the 
plain words in a contract, that the builder should carry out the 
works according to the detail drawings (which were not made 
at the time the contract was signed). It did not occur to his 
judicial mind that these detail drawings were but drawings at 
large of the contract drawings which the builder had signed, 
and that if the builder disputed his liability to carry out any 
one of the detail drawings, he had his remedy (1) by declining 
to execute such work as under his contract ; and (2) by the 
arbitration clause which formed part of the contract. But 
certainly the real idiosyncrasies of architects are a real risk to 
builders, and so are (13) the whims of clerks of works, many 
of them very respectable men, but sometimes carrying out 
“the letter which killeth ” alike to the detriment of the build- 
ing owner and the pecuniary loss of the builder. It remains 
to treat of the special risks to the builder as distinguished from 
ordinary risks. 

All the ordinary risks hitherto mentioned must necessarily 
occur, more or less, in every building contract ; but each work 
may have its special risks, and following the schedule given by 
Mr. Rickman, we find (4) “ Difficulties arising from having to 
obtain special materials.” The ottaining special materials 
gives increased trouble rather than risk. If an architect 
introduces an unknown material into his specifications, it is his 
duty to give such information to the builders as to the means 
of obtaining this material, that they may be able to ascertain 
its cost. If he fails to do this, the building owner will probably 
suffer. A prudent builder will not tender for work he cannot 
fairly price, or in common parlance, he will decline to buy a 
pig in a poke. 

Special risk (5) is called “The state of the bottom obtain- 
able for building, and the consequent extent of the foundations 
of the proposed structure.” The real risk a builder has to 
encounter as to foundations is not set forth in this paragraph, 
viz., the unexpected difficulties which may be met with in 
carrying out the works shown on the drawings and specifica- 
tion, z¢., ‘“‘the getting to the bottom.” The state of the 
bottom, and consequent extent of foundations, is not a risk 
which an intelligent architect would seek to impose on a 
builder ; it is not a risk which a sane builder would take, 
except he covered himself far beyond the probable increased 
expense he might have to incur. The state of the bottom is 
as clearly a contingency of the estate, and therefore falling on 
the building owner, as the nature of the strata, whether it be 
sand or rock ; the nature of the site, whether accessible, and 
therefore advantageous, or difficult of access, and therefore 
expensive for building. The state of the bottom may therefore 
be taken from the risks incident to the builder and added to 
the risks falling on the building owner. 


But ‘‘the getting to } 


the bottom ” remains a builder’s risk, and sometimes the most 
serious he has to encounter. If the foundations are of con- 
siderable extent, and the nature of the subsoil is not accurately 
known, the architect should have one or more large trial-holes 
sunk to the level of the intended bottom before he asks builders to 
estimate for the works in the foundations. For they will then 
be able to see not only the nature of the strata but the prob- 
abilities of their meeting with water in the foundations, and 
having to incur the expense of pumping, which, with the 
presence of running sand, might increase the expense tenfold 
beyond that originally expected from superficial inspection. 
In exceptional cases, where the probability of bad foundations 
is great, a prudent builder would probably decline to take the 
tisk altogether, and state his reasons for doing so, because 
otherwise he must load his estimate with so large a sum to 
insure him against probable loss as would effectually exclude 
his chance of obtaining the work ; or he must take the risk 
without a sufficient equivalent, which is not business-like. 
The fair value of the works in the foundations, be they good 
or bad, should be borne by the building owner, but the 
risks attaching to them remain with the builder. How great 
is the risk sometimes attaching to foundations and works under 
ground most builders have learned to their cost, and there are 
times when the most careful builder suffers terribly from unex- 
pected difficulties. One instance of risk may suffice. In the 
building a large workhouse in the Midland counties, the sink- 
ing a well was included in the contract. The well was to be 
9 feet in diameter and 120 feet deep, and steined throughout 
with brickwork. No special difficulty was anticipated, and a 
very moderate price was included for the well in the estimate. 
The sinking the well progressed favourably till it had reached a 
depth of about 110 feet. It may be said never to have got any 
deeper. A running sand was met with which defeated all the 
builder’s efforts, and having spent about 2,000/, and en- 
dangered the safety of the new buildings near the well, the 
attempt to reach the contract depth was abandoned. 


(To be continued.) 


CHRIST CHURCH, CLIFTON. 


HE competition for the enlargement of Christ Church, 
Clifton, which has just been decided, is exciting a great 
deal of surprise in Bristol, and the history of the transaction 
suggests the free-and-easy way in which architects can be 
made the tools of other people. The church was originally 
designed by Mr. Joun Norvon, and the tower and spire are 
so impressive in character as to be one of the landmarks 
of Clifton, which visitors never forget. If any alterations or 
additions to the building were needed, the most suitable 
architect would be apparently Mr. Norton. But for some 
unknown reason Mr. Woop, of Bristol, was consulted 
several years ago and prepared plans for additions. His plans 
were set aside for reasons as mysterious as those which dic- 
tated his commission. Then Mr. Cuaritrs Hansom was 
requested to undertake the work, and he produced plans 
which were most carefully worked out. His design was illus- 
trated in Zhe Architect some years ago, and, unless we are 
mistaken, the drawings were utilised to raise subscriptions. In 
Bristol it was accepted as certain that the additions were to be 
according to Mr. Hansom’s designs. But to the surprise of 
the local architects a competition was commenced, and, strange 
to say, Mr. Norton undertook the office of reporting on the 
designs. The result was that the first prize was awarded to 
Mr. W. Basserr Smitu, of London, and the second to Mr. 
E. H. Epwarps, of Bristol. There are three things we 
should like to know—first, why Mr. Norton did not design 
the additions to his own church instead of examining the 
work of other men? secondly, why Mr. Woon’s designs were 
not adopted? and thirdly, why Mr. Hansom’s competitive 
designs were set aside in favour of those by a London archi- 
tect? ‘The funds for the work are limited, and there must be 
some special reason for calling in an architect who lives at a 
distance, and who must charge travelling expenses. Under 
the circumstances the victor is not to be envied. 


The Bronze Statue of the late Lord Frederick Cavendish 
has been successfully cast at the studio of the sculptor, Mr. Bruce 
Joy, West Kensington, and it has been decided to erect it at 
Barrow. It is to be unveiled by Earl Spencer next April. 
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PARIS NOTES. 


‘HE Exhibition of Drawings of the Modern School (Dessins 
du Siécle), organised at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts by the 
Artists’ Association, was opened on Monday, the 4th inst. It con- 
tains original sketches and drawings executed by the great masters 
of the modern school since 1780. Numerically speaking there 
are 36 by David, 49 by Prudhon, 15 by Gleyre, 27 by Géricault, 
38 by Delacroix, 8 by Decamps, 29 by Delaroche, 13 by Gavarni, 
32 by Millet, and, among the more modern ones, 27 by Meis- 
sonier, &c. 


The Minister of Public Instruction has issued a decree 
modifying the conditions in the competition for the Sévres Prize. 
In future the award will be made every two years, and there. must 
be two stages. The subject for.competition is a vase or set, at 
will, after given directions. The sum of 3,000 frs. will be appor- 
tioned among the competitors, whatever their number. In this 
there will be but one prize given, to which the sum of 5,000 frs. is 
attached. On the recommendation of the jury the model coming 
second in order of merit may bé acquired by the State, at a price 
to be determined after the competition. The subject selected for 
1884 is a boudoir chimneypiece, with supports and scrollwork. 
The ornaments for the top and the lighting apparatus attached 
may be included in the design. 


A great sale of curiosities and works of arts belonging to Baron 
de Gunzbourg took place last week at M. Georges Petit’s art 
gallery in the Rue de Séze. Five pieces of tapestry representing 
scenes from “Don Quixote,” after Coypel, were first put up in separate 
lots, and sold provisionally for a total of 96,000 frs. Inaccordance with 
the conditions of the sale, they were afterwards offered in one lot, 
and finally, after a very spirited contest, fell to Madame Sluys for 
140,000 frs. A suite of twelve Gobelins tapestry panels repre- 
senting the months, after Audran, were taken by M. Boucheron for 
62,500 frs.; a Louis XV. chest of drawers in lacquer, with brass 
mountings, fetched 23,100 frs. (Foar Bey) ; amarble bust of Dame 
Marie Servat, by Houdon, 44,000 frs. (Comtesse de Courval) ; four 
Louis XIV. armchairs, 10,000 frs.; a clock of the same period, 
12,100 frs. ; two chandeliers of rock crystal, 16,000 and 18,000 frs. 
respectively ; a pair of carved consoles, 1,800 frs. The day’s sale 
amounted to 468,120 frs. ; 


The sale of Manet’s works at the Hétel Drouot on Monday 
and Tuesday last proved a brilliant success, phenomenal prices 
being reached by many of the pictures. The purchasers belonged 
almost excusively to the inner circle of disciples gathered round 
the founder and chief of the Impressionist School, for, truth to 
say, both dealers and the general public remained very cold. No 
doubt the sale will ever be held up by the followers of Manet as a 
triumphant vindication of his cause in art. The pastels, water- 
colours, drawings, and lithographs were disposed of for sums 
varying from 30 to 1,800 frs., while among the oil paintings that 
fetched high prices may be mentioned :—Argenteuzl, 12,500 frs. ; 
A Bal at the Folies-Bergéres, 5,850 frs.; Hamlet, 3,500 frs. ; 
Olyipia, 10,000 frs.; Washing Linen, 8,000 frs. ; Nana, 3,000 frs. ; 
The Music Lesson, 4,400 frs.; Chez le Pére Lathuzle, 5,000 frs. ; 
The Balcony, 3,000 frs.; The Barmaid, 2,500 frs.; Young Girl in 
a Garden, 5,000 frs.; The Nymph Surprised, 1,250 frs., &c., &c. 
The first day’s sale produced 71,892 frs. and the second 43,745 frs. 
—a total of 115,637 frs. in the short space of four hours in all. 


Two of the turrets of Notre Dame Cathedral were almost 
entirely demolished by the gale of last Saturday week, and, in 
order to prevent any damage from the infiltration of water through 
the fissures thus occasioned, the work of restoration has been com- 
menced immediately. Decorators are engaged in restoring the 
vermilion colour on the three large doors of the principal entrance 
on the square in front of the cathedral. These three doors—known 
respectively as the Porte de la Vierge, the Porte Sainte-Anne, and 
the Porte du Jugement—are considered to present the most beauti- 
ful specimens extant of Medizval work in wrought iron. They 
were thoroughly restored by Boulanger twenty years ago, but since 
then have not been touched. 


The Municipal Fine Arts Committee has drawn up a first list 
of commissions for paintings, amounting to 300,000 frs., for the 
reception-rooms of the new Hétel de Ville. In 1882, on the occa- 


.Paris Civil Court. 


sion of the opening, two large fountains, constructed to imitate 
stone, were erected on the open space in front of the building, and 
removed immediately after the ceremony. According to the 
original plan of the architects, these were to be rebuilt permanently 
and form the principal decoration of the square, The project, 
however, being objected to on the ground that the fountains would 
obstruct the view of the building, it has been decided to abandon 
their construction. In their place ornamental lamps will be 
erected, with a Jarvis or rotunda before the entrance, similar to 
that of Notre-Dame. The entire cost of these will amount to only 
411,000 frs., or only one-half of the estimate for carrying out the 
original plans. ‘ Dad 


A dispute of considerable importance has just occupied the 
The decision. in this case is noteworthy as an 
application of the old maxim of caveat emptor. Myr. Waltner, 
engraver, purchased from Bourdois & Co. an etching by Rembrandt, 
known as the “Hundred Guelder Print,” for a sum of 3,000 frs. 
The engraving was mounted ona sheet of vellum paper marked 
in the corner, in French, “First state—very rare.” It is scarcely 
necessary to explain that the “first state” of an engraving is 
before the plate has been retouched or modified in any way. 
There may thus be several “states” of an engraving, and of this 
particular one there are, in fact, as many as seven or eight. 
Mr. Waltner subsequently discovered that his copy was not one of 
the first state, and refused to complete the purchase. This etching 
in its first state is very rare. Only eight copies are believed to exist, 
and the possessors are known. Two are in the British Museum ; 
one each at Paris, Amsterdam, and Vienna; a sixth belongs to 
the Duke of Buccleuch; a seventh to Mr. Holford; while the 
eighth was sold in 1867 to M. Eugéne Dutuit, of Rouen, for 
29,500 frs. These original proofs are now estimated to be worth 
from. 30,000 frs. to 40,000 frs. (1,200/. to 1,600/.) apiece. Experts 
who were appointed decided that it belonged to the second state, 
the successive changes the etching underwent being, moreover, 
mentioned in various works on the art of engraving. The Court 
finally gave judgment against Waltner, ordering him to take the 
work and pay the 3,000 frs., with interest and costs, on the grounds 
that the engraving is really by Rembrandt, although not a first 
proof, answering to the expectations of Waltner, and that that 
gentleman was possessed of the artistic knowledge necessary to 
judge of the value of the copy. Furthermore, that although the 
false inscription was to be regretted, it was not the determining 
cause of the purchase, nor proved to have been written by 
Bourdois & Co. . 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE seventh ordinary meeting of the Institute was held on 

Monday evening, Mr. Horace Jones, President, in the chair. 

The decease of John Henry Parker, C.B., hon. member, was 
regretfully announced. 

The PRESIDENT then stated that the Pugin Travelling Student- 
ship had been awarded to Mr. J. G. Sankey, and the Godwin. 
Bursary to Mr. F. R. Farrow, both awards being for the current 

ear. : 
4 The Royal Gold Medal, 1884. 


The PRESIDENT next announced that the Council proposed to: 
submit to Her Majesty the Queen the name of Mr. William. 
Butterfield, architect of All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street, W.,, 
of Keble College, Oxford, and of various churches, colleges, and 
domestic residences in England and elsewhere, as the person to 
whom the Royal Gold Medal should be awarded for the current 
year. 


Review of the Education and Position of Architects in France 
since the Year 1671. 


The SECRETARY then read a paper under the above title, of 
which the following is an abstract. The author explained that :— 

The starting-point of his brief review, 1671, was. pitched upom 
because it was in that year that the French Minister of State, 
Colbert, established the Academy of Architecture, at first com- 
posed of only six architects, namely, Levau, Gittard, Antoine 
Lepautre, Bruand, Dorbay, and Mignard. From the interesting 
story of its rise, which was given in some detail, it appeared that 
it grew out of a committee formed to superintend the execution of 
the famous colonnade of the Louvre after the designs of Dr. 
Claude Perrault. In the course of a few years the first six 
architect-academicians were strengthened by the addition of Jules- 
Hardouin Mansart, Francois Blondel, Claude Perrault, La-Motte 
Coquart, Desgodetz, and André Felibien. The last-named, who 
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was chosen secretary, was remembered for his work entitled “ Des 
Principes de lArchitecture.” Levau was the architect of the 
famous palace of Vaux, barely finished at a cost of eighteen 
millions of francs, a sum computed by Voltaire a century after- 
wards as worth double in his time, or 1,440,000/. Bruand was the 
architect of the church of the Invalides, which Jules-Hardouin 
Mansart spoilt when he surmounted it with his beautiful dome, 
now covering the tomb of Napoleon. Mignard built the Porte 
St. Martin in Paris, and Dorbay was the architect of the Collége 
des Quatre Nations, under whose dome the French Institute has 
long held its meetings. Desgodetz was best known as the author 
of the work “ Les édifices antiques de Rome,” whither he was sent 
by Colbert to measure and: draw the finest buildings. He was 
also a professor of architecture, and a manuscript of his lectures 
was presented by M. Guénepin. to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in 1842. The first address to the Academy of Archi- 
tecture was delivered by Blondel, remembered also as the architect 
of the Porte St. Denis, on December 31, 1671, and was prefixed 
to his “ Cours,” publication completed in 1683. Salient passages 
were given from this remarkable address. In Mr. White’s 
Opinion it was impossible to regard the literary performances of 
Blondel, Perrault, Desgodetz, Felibien, and their contemporaries 
of less note, with other than sentiments of admiration and 
humility. Indeed, he did not hesitate to assume that the acknow- 
ledged excellence of many of the royal and public buildings 
executed throughout France-during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was largely due to the precepts taught, the information 
supplied, and the inquiries instituted by the Academy of Archi- 
tecture. It was also largely due to the wise and judicious control 
exercised by successive Ministers, of State over the deliberations 
and works of the Academy, and to. the confidence, so happily 
inaugurated by Colbert, which existed between it and the 
State. Nowhere was this better shown than_in the_ order 
to Perrault to undertake a translation of Vitruvius, in the 
despatch of Desgodetz to Rome to measure the antique monu- 
ments, and-in the demand made on the Academy to report on the 
source and quality of the stones used in the old churches and 
other buildings of Paris and its environs. This last was a 
memorable task, as the striking details given in the paper showed. 
An account was next given of the relations not long afterwards 
established between the new Academy of Architecture in Paris 
and the Academy of France founded at Rome in 1666, with Errard, 
President of the Paris Academy of Painting and Sculpture, at its 
head. He started for the Eternal City with a dozen of his young 
painters and sculptors in the spring of that. year. The French 
art colony established themselves in the Capranica Palace, and 
lived there at the cost of Louis XIV., whose successor transferred 
the Academy seventy years afterwards to the Mancini Palace, 
where it remained until 1803, when it removed to the Villa 
Médicis, where it is still housed. From 1666 until the present time 
a student of painting and a student of sculpture had been sent 
almost every year to Rome. But during the seventeenth century 
ho architectural student. had apparently been admitted to the 
Academy of France at Rome, nor until 1720 did the evand prix in 
architecture exist. Three years previously the Royal Academy of 
Architecture was formally incorporated, the number of members 
being increased to 24. During the fifty-nine years which elapsed 
between the incorporation and 1776, when it obtained fresh letters 
patent, 56 students of architecture were sent to Rome. About the 
middle of the eighteenth century Voltaire wrote his scathing criticism 
on the Paris of his day, too much of which, it was hinted, applied 
to the London architecture of ours. Yet even at that moment 
signs were not wanting, especially in Gabriel’s plans for the Place 
Louis XV., now the Place de la Concorde, approved by the king in 
1753, that architecture was righting itself. The academies founded 
by the monarchy, guided by such statesmen as Richelieu, Mazarin, 
and Colbert, succumbed in the darkest days of the Revolution, but 
were re-established as soon as the Republic began to sober down. 
The history of these institutions, especially as concerned archi- 
tecture, in their revived form was traced through the periods of 
the Consulate and the Empire, down to the Bourbon restoration. 
Louis Philippe reinstated the fifth Academy, that of the moral and 
political sciences, since whose reign the Institut de France, in 
Spite of unimportant. changes, had always consisted of five such 
bodies, housed in the Palais de l'Institut, originally the College 
des Quatre Nations. It was well known that the Academy of Fine 
Arts, subdivided into five sections, is composed of fourteen painters, 
eight sculptors, eight architects, four engravers, six musical com- 
posers, with ten Académiciens libres, all Frenchmen ; ten foreign 
associates,* and a permanent secretary. An account was next 
given of the very important. School of the Fine Arts, whose 
existence might be said to date from the beginning of the 
present century. It was set up by the Government, and 
was at first placed under ‘the immediate control of the 
National Institute; but in 1863-64. Napoleon III. placed it 
under strict State rule. A survey of its constitution, general work- 
ing, scheme of studies, and system of competitions for prizes was 
taken, and the roll of names of illustrious French architects 


_ 1* The only English architect who is a member of the Institut de France 
is Professor Donaldson, an Asso¢ié étranger of that body. 


nurtured in this school or under its auspices, especially at Rome, 
was gone through. The school was governed by a council, pre- 
sided over by the director, and. consisting of two painters, two 
sculptors, two architects, one engraver, the permanent secretary ot 
the Academy of Fine Arts, an author (Alexandre Dumas), and 
three other persons, with eight professors of the school proper and 
of the studios. The professors teaching in the school were three 
for painting, three for sculpture, three for architecture, all, with 
two exceptions, Academicians. - There were four painters and four 
sculptors who attended to the courses of design and modelling, 
and there were seventeen special professors attached to the school. 
The prizes in architecture were awarded on the recommendation 
of a jury, consisting of thirty architects. A diploma had been 
lately granted by the school, and there was a concours @émulation 
common to painters, sculptors, and architects. A full description 
of the French School of Rome was then given, and a digression made, 
in order to refer to the great and really honourable competition for 
thenew Opera House. Itappeared that among the 173 architects who 
submitted designs nine had been students in the Academy of France 
at Rome, and eight of these were included in the first batch of 
sixteen, out of which the jury had to finally choose five. Of the 
five, four were the works of the students of Rome ; and when these 
five gentlemen were invited in the second stage of the competition 
to submit complete designs, M. Garnier (student of the Academy 
at Rome in 1848) was unanimously chosen as the most worthy to 
construct the Opera House. The open, unlimited competition for 
that work, which excited Parisian attention in 1861, sufficed to 
attract men of assured position and of the very highest talent. 
The drawings submitted, which were all publicly exhibited before 
the award was announced, were plain, unadorned, unpretentious 
sketches, made principally by the architects themselves, and sent 
in, in the majority of cases, without even an attempt at artistic 
finish. The public, who avoid even the gay and brilliant archi- 
tectural room of our own Royal Academy, would not have wasted 
a glance upon such dreary pictures. Hence, perhaps, it was con- 
siderate and generous of the French administration, as well as 
lucky for professional colleagues on the other side of the “ silver 
streak,” that the judges appointed to determine the selection of 
the architect of the new Opera House consisted exclusively of 
architects. The author of the paper concluded as follows :— 

“ Yet, patent as are the advantages of a system the magnificent 
results of which can be judged by a study of the national edifices 
and public monuments of France, there are many people in that 
country, and a much greater number in this, who are satisfied that 
State-supported academies and schools are mere derelicts of Pro- 
tection, and opposed in every sense to the glorious money-getting 
principles of Free Trade. But, to my mind, the difference between 
a body of architects trained under an academic system such as 
that which flourishes in Paris, and a body of architects left to pick 
up knowledge in a speculative scramble for employment, is not 
unlike the difference between an army of soldiers fit to take the 
field and a scratch gathering of men with muskets. If any plea 
were needed at the present time in favour of an English architect 
possessing early in life a scholarly acquaintance with the French 
tongue, it might be found in the existence of that splendid litera- 
ture which, during the last 250 years, has helped to raise France 
to the summit of artistic eminence, It might also be found in the 
pleasure and profit to be derived from a true appreciation of the 
evident understanding, the polite consideration, the charm of 
manner, with which men of science and letters in France treat the 
ennobling subject of architecture. On the other hand, if anything 
could add to the depression which a reference to architecture 
occasions among similar sets of people in England, it might be 
found in the avowed opinions of many English scientists and 
authors, successful in their line, and of many political representatives, 
successful in trade or commerce, whose blind confidence in the 
practical genius sufficient to make this country rich and powerful 
has blunted that perceptive faculty which should seek, I think, to 
crown the edifice by developing, to the highest possible degree, the 
literary, artistic, and social instincts of the nation. The respect 
entertained by all classes of Frenchmen for the higher arts has 
developed with the growth of their academies, and this has been 
aided by the close contact of academicians under the dome of the 
Mazarin Palace. Each academy in turn presides over the whole 
Institute, and last year the Academy of Inscriptions, being at the 
head, delegated a member who sat as President of the Institute, 
with a delegate from each of the other four academies as Vice- 
Presidents, and the Secretary of the Academy of Inscriptions as 
the Secretary of the Institute. In like manner, each section pre- 
sides in turn over the academy of which it forms part, and last 
year the section of Musical Composition was at the head of the 
Academy of Fine Arts. Thereby it fell to the lot of M. Gounod, 
the celebrated composer, to sit as president at the annual meeting 
held on October 20 last, when the grands prix in painting, 
sculpture, and architecture were distributed, together with a large 
number of other prizes. ‘In Paris’ I read in the Zzmes of the 
18th of last month, ‘these great days under the cupola of 
the Institute are the centre of interest to the whole of 
the classes which pretend to any cultivation. There is no 
standard by which a man is measured in France higher than 
the standard of his performances in literature and art. Wealth 
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and birth are not allowed by public opinion to have the as of 
intelligence. Men of letters and great artists have a position, as 
such, to which with us they have nothing comparable.’ If, as I 
believe, that be really the case, it is largely due to the beneficent 
influence of a system, prolonged for more than two centuries, by 
which school, academy, and State have worked together for the 
national good—a system by which the monuments of Greece and 
Rome have been brought under the dominion of Frenchmen, and 
thereby conferred on them the inheritance of intellectual arts that 
contributed to the glory of Athens, enabling the little Republic to 
divide with Imperial Rome the homage of the modern world.” 
The PRESIDENT said the paper formed a complete and 
comprehensive essay, embodying a very great deal in a very 
small space, and affording plenty of opportunity for thought- 
ful consideration. Some.of the great architects commemorated in 
it might afford matter for interesting remark. 
Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A., said the paper had dealt with 
an enormous amount of material, but he proposed addressing 
himself to a somewhat more detailed account than that given in 
the paper of the peculiar system organised in France for the 
teaching of students in architecture. Mr. White, perhaps, had not 
sufficiently drawn attention to the three educational a¢e/zers or 
studios for the profession which were in operation in Paris. The 
paper mentioned the great change made in 1863 in the organisa- 
tion of the school, whereby the management and the distribution 
and award of prizes were transferred from the Institute of France 
and the Academy. But what was then aimed at was a revolution, 
to be made by a sort of coup d’état, and the whole was due to the 
prompting of M. Viollet-le-Duc, who had considerable influence 
with the Emperor. Finding that studies connected with Medizval 
art were more or less ignored by the Academy, he endeavoured, in 
the interest, as he oddly enough said, of freedom of thought, to 
make provision that all students thenceforward should be taught 
by teachers nominated by himself. The establishment of the 
three azeliers dated from that period, but it was found impos- 
sible to carry out Viollet-le-Duc’s proposed reform. Day 
after day he attempted to lecture, but the students would not 
listen to him, and he was obliged to give it up. The result 
was the establishment of the three afe/zers by way of compromise. 
Other aveliers, however, less closely connected with the school, 
were allowed to exist. The speaker went on to describe those of 
both kinds from personal knowledge. He thought the latter num- 
bered about half a dozen in all. The more private ones would 
originate in the architectural students clubbing together and 
appointing a professor of their own. The master of the a/e/zer to 
which he himself belonged was M. Questel, who had been so ap- 
pointed in succession to MM. Blouet and Gilbert, the latter of 
whom had died, and the former had resigned. Of the system of 
study pursued in this a¢elzer, which was attended by about one 
hundred and fifty students, Mr. Spiers gave many interesting par- 
ticulars. Some of those under instruction there were preparing to 
compete for the grand prix de Rome, the course of training for 
which would last from ten to fourteen years. Others had been 
studying two, four, or six years; and as the professor naturally 
gave most of his time to the seniors, these had to coach the juniors, 
who often profited most from the hints of those but little older or 
more advanced than themselves. “The accumulation of knowledge 
thus constantly going on in a fairly conducted atelier was thus 
very great. Each student was in friendly rivalry with his brother 
students. In like manner, each afe/zer would vie with every other. 
In this way all would be working together to raise the character of 
the designs, and to lift higher the standard of attainment. It was 
impossible to conceive the extraordinary effect this had upon the 
French students. Curiously enough, if only by way of comparison, 
there had been, for the first time this year, a competition at our 
own Royal Academy somewhat like that in the French School 
of the Fine Arts, in which painters, sculptors, and architects are 
wont to compete. That innovation had been established since his 
time, the speaker said, and he knew of it only from Mr. White. 
Mr. Spiers expressed his gratification that two or three student- 
architects in the Academy competed this year for a prize offered 
for the best wall-painting. It was the first instance in which 
students from the architectural school were admitted as candidates 
for such a prize, which was naturally meant for painters. The 
painters proved to be too strong for their new rivals, but it might 
be hoped that some day a student-architect would snatch a prize 
from his brethren of the brush. The speaker then gave an 
elaborate account of the three ordeals to be passed by competitors 
for the grand prix de Rome. He next enlarged on the great 
advantage possessed by France over this country in the excellent 
provision made by the Government, by means of its admirable 
elementary schools of design, for the universal and effective teach- 
ing of drawing—an important point which Mr. White had not 
mentioned. A sketch of the professional career of the archi- 
tectural aspirant in France and England respectively followed, 
with suggestions of interesting parallels and contrasts. Mr. Spiers 
next remarked upon one great difference between the French 
system and our own, a difference affecting not only our archi- 
tecture, but our art of every kind, namely, the entire absence here 
of any study of composition, as contrasted with the great attention 
paid to that important matter in France. The contrast could be 


seen even in the letters written home by French schoolboys as 
compared with those of our boys. Mr. Spiers concluded by pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to Mr. White for his paper. 

Mr, ARTHUR CATES said Mr. Spiers had well followed Mr. 
White, and had given further detail as to the practice of the French 
school. He had not, however, touched upon one most important 
element, and that was the recent introduction of the aipléme 
@ architecte, which had been introduced into the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. That was a point of moment, and one to which he thought 
the Institute might well address itself. He hoped Mr. White’s 
paper when published would give full details of the examination. 
Mr. Cates proceeded to sketch the history of the question in this 
country. He recalled its agitation in the Architectural Associa- 
tion in 1854-55, concurrently with M. Adolphe Lance’s publication 
of a résumé of his articles on the subject which first appeared in 
1855. At the inaugural meeting of the Architectural Association, 
Sir William Tite, the then President of the Institute, attended, 
and Mr. Alfred Bailey’s opening address touched on the 
subject. In his opening address on November 5 of that year, Tite 
reported how surprised he had been at the strong feeling evinced 
by the Association in favour of an examination, and of something 
like a diploma. Later on in the session Mr. John B. Papworth 
brought before the Institute Adolphe Lance’s tract, which led to. 
much discussion. Mr. Cates made several quotations from that. 
work, one of them referring to the action taken by the Spanish 
Government as regards architects in 1801, on which, as well as on 
the evidence given in the pamphlet of the ripening of the question in 
France and other Continental countries, as well as in Spain, he 
commented at large. He added that it would be an exceedingly 
happy thing for this country if some such principle as was recog- 
nised abroad was established in England, namely, that no architect 
should be employed to superintend the erection of any state 
building unless he had passed an examination. In the days before 
the reorganisation of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts there was much 
hostile feeling in France as to the influence which any compulsory 
examination might have upon the progress and development of 
architecture. It was feared that such a system would end in 
architecture being dictated by the professors of the Academy, and’ 
Mr. Cates thought it was mainly on that ground that the earlier 
efforts to establish something like a diploma failed. Such a 
feeling was rife in England also in those days, and he could welF 
remember how during his pupilage it was believed that any candidate 
for a studentship in the Academy who should be daring enough to 
submit a Gothic design would be sure to be plucked. The step 
taken by the Ecole in insisting upon examination for the dipléme 
W@architecte was of very great interest to the Institute, for within 
the last three or four years, after a struggle extending over twenty- 
seven years, they had at last answered the memorial of the Archi- 
tectural Association in favour of an obligatory examination for 
Associates of the Institute. [The memorial of 1855 was here 
read.| The result of that memorial was the concession of 
examination, at first voluntary and afterwards made compulsory, 
for admission to the Institute. He had heard it spoken of with 
scorn and contempt as a surveyors examination. Mr. Cates 
thought it very wrong indeed that any member of the Institute 
should have so spoken of it, and argued that the curriculum by no 
means merited such a description, though he regretted it did not 
follow more closely the lines laid down by the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. The speaker next referred to the system followed in the 
class for Architecture at the Royal Academy, and of the suc- 
cessive improvements in its organisation introduced under the 
auspices of the late Mr. Street and its present master, Mr. Spiers. 
In seconding the vote of thanks, he expressed the hope that 
the result of the paper would be to advance the interests of the 
profession in this country, and to strengthen the Institute as repre- 
sentative of that body of architects to which admission could only 
be obtained by passing an examination, guaranteeing at any rate 
that minimum of knowledge which every architect should possess. 

Mr. E. C. ROBINS, F.S.A., said he was not acquainted with the 
curriculum of the French School of Fine Arts, but said he had 
lately had the opportunity of visiting the architectural schools of 
Germany, and gave some details in attestation of their efficiency. 
Yet, a German gentleman visiting this country had expressed his 
surprise that, in spite of the complete education they possessed im 
Germany, he did not think that they could produce such drawings 
as he constantly observed in the English professional journals. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS, on the question of howa student managed 
to live during the many years he passed at the School of the Fine 
Arts, said that French students earned an income, slender com- 
pared to what similar men expected in England, by assisting 
architects during a portion of each day, and that the architects 
permitted their assistants to absent themselves for the purpose of 
working at the School. 

On the motion of Professor KERR, seconded by Colonel 
PRENDERGAST, the discussion was adjourned. The vote of thanks 
having been carried by acclamation, the author of the paper 
acknowledged it, and the proceedings terminated. 


The Private View of the Nineteenth Centiry Art Society 
will be held at the Conduit Street galleries next Friday, 
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PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


YEAR having elapsed since the first steps were taken for the 
A restoration of Peterborough Cathedral, Dean Perowne has 
given the following account of what has been done during that 
time :— 

It will be remembered that towards the close of the year 1882 
very considerable alarm was occasioned by the state of the great 
central tower. Indications of* danger were evident. A rapid 
movement was going on in the upper portion of the lantern ; the 
gaping and unseemly cracks by which it had long been torn and 
disfigured were widening and fresh rents were visible; and Mr. 
Pearson, R.A., the cathedral architect, when summoned to examine 
and report upon it, recommended that the upper portion should 
immediately be taken down and that the whole of the central tower 
and the two eastern piers should be reconstructed. 

The restoration committee at their first meeting on January 24, 
1883, adopted the report of the architect, and a contract was 
entered into for the reconstruction of the tower as recommended in 
the report at an estimated cost of 13,0737 Preparations having 
been made by the removal of the screen and organ, and the nave 
having been fitted up temporarily for divine service, the actual 
work of taking down the tower commenced on April 5, 1883. 

As the work proceeded it became evident that no expedients 
for patching up and trying to preserve the tower in its existing 
state would have been of any use. Lantern and piers alike were 
of the most wretched construction. The walls of the lantern, 
dating from the fourteenth century, were mainly composed of 
rubble and “ pit mortar,” with a very thin facing of Barnack 
stone. Two attempts had been made, it was evident, within thirty 
or forty years to rebuild this lantern. Very considerable fragments 
of the old Norman tower had been employed in its construction, 
and, being embedded in the rubble, their mouldings are as fresh as 
if they had been cut yesterday. Indeed,so much of this old 
Norman work has been recovered that it may be possible 
entirely to reconstruct from it the Norman arcading above the 
arches inside the lantern. 

When the piers were reached, which had been crushed and 
peeled off by the too great pressure of the heavy Norman tower 
(and one of which, that at the north-east corner of the crux, had 
been partially rebuilt, probably by the fourteenth-century builders), 
it was found that they were of no better masonry than the lantern 
above them. In fact, it would seem as if the fourteenth-century 
builders had copied but too faithfully the manner of their pre- 
decessors. 

The core of these great Norman piers was nothing but dust. 
The pressure on the face of the south-eastern pier had at one time 
forced out a considerable quantity of this dust, and then the 
device had been resorted to of turning the mouldings of the pier 
with their faces inward, so as to fill up the cavity, and the whole was 
finally strapped together with flat pieces of timber secured in 
the place of the original mouldings with strong iron hoops. 
These piers, massive as they were, and designed to carry a 
heavy weight above them, rested, strange to say, on the shallowest 
and poorest foundations. Small stones laid on loose gravel 
were all they had to rest upon, though if the builders had gone 
some 3 feet lower they would have touched the solid rock. 
The wretched construction of these piers and of the walls 
above the arches led to a careful examination of the two western 
piers, when it was ascertained that, though they had not been 
crushed and peeled like the others, they were in other respects 
little better than their eastern companions, as the following extract 
from Mr. Pearson’s report thereon will show :— 

“The openings I have had made into the piers by removing 
some of the facing stones show very conclusively that the con- 
struction of them is like that of the two others which have been 
taken down, and which consisted of a thin facing of stone for the 
outside facing without any bond, and within the casing the whole 
of these piers was filled in with small rubble stones and sandy 
earth. There was scarcely a stone in them larger than a man’s 
hand, and mortar seemed not to have been used, except where 
some alterations had been madeat alater date. It is quite impos- 
sible to conceive a worse piece of construction, and it is equally 
impossible to understand how it is that these piers have stood so 
long ; nothing but the power of the Barnack ragstone, out of which 
the thin outside casing is formed, to sustain the enormous weight, 
saved them from destruction. There are abundant evidences to 
show that these two western piers, like those taken down, have 
barely strength in them to keep up. I have, therefore, with much 
regret, come to the conclusion that on no account must any attempt 
be made to rebuild the tower on these piers.” 

The excavations which were made at the bases of these piers 
in order to test the state of their foundations led to a very inte- 
resting discovery. At the foot of the south-eastern pier were 
found the remains of a Saxon building, doubtless the church of the 
ancient monastery. First of all, there was laid open to the 
north of this pier in the nave a wall, or rather two walls, with a 
narrow space between them, running east and west. Beyond 
these to the north was evidently open ground, a short wall at right 
angles to the others coming there to an abrupt termination ; 


whereas on the south side at a depth of some 6 feet below the 
level of the present cathedral, were traces of the plaster floor of 
the ancient building. This was again reached in the south aisle, 
and extends probably to a considerable distance west and south. 
In the south transept the floor can be followed eastward to a 
plaster seat placed at the extremity of the building against the 
external eastern wall. Here it is plain that the limit of the Saxon 
building eastward has been reached, because in the open surface 
beyond a large stone coffin is standing, obviously of much later 
date. How far the remains of this Saxon building extend, and 
whether the lines of walling indicate the existence of one or more 
than one building, it is at present impossible to determine. This 
can only be done when the pier standing upon it and the immense 
shoring and scaffolding necessary for its demolition have been 
removed. 

No Saxon ornamental stonework has yet come to light in the 
western piers, but in the foundation or interior of the eastern pier 
a few fragments of Saxon moulded work were found, such as per- 
forated slabs of windows, door-jambs, and lintels, and one very 
interesting and richly-carved fragment of a capital almost unques- 
tionably Roman. This may have been brought from Castor; but 
it is curious that no other fragment of Roman work has been 
discovered. 

The estimated cost of the additional work rendered necessary 
by Mr. Pearson’s last report recommending the taking down and 
reconstruction of the two western piers was 5,779/., and, in accord- 
ance with a resolution of the restoration committee made at their 
last meeting, on November 7, 1883, the contract has been altered 
so as to provide for this work. 


TRURO CATHEDRAL. 


AN account of the progress of the work at Truro Cathedral has 

been given by Lord Mount Edgcumbe the chairman of the 
Building Committee, with the object of obtaining aid to save the 
necessity of having to place a temporary roof upon unfinished 
walls. His lordship says :-— 

The first division of the work undertaken by the committee, 
consisting of the choir (112 feet long and 70 feet high internally), 
with its side aisles and eastern transepts, the restored south aisle 
of the old church, and the narrow aisle which unites the new 
building to the old, is rapidly approaching completion. The 
timbers of the main roof are being fixed, and the money for the 
whole has been received or promised, amounting to about 54,000/., 
including nearly 12,000/. which had to be expended in the purchase 
of adjacent buildings. 

It was originally thought that only this division could be erected 
in our time, but, for constructional reasons, it was found desirable 
to lay the foundations of the great transept and of the western 
piers of the central tower; and when the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury quitted the diocese an earnest desire was manifested 
throughout the county to erect a further portion of the cathedral, 
in which he had taken such a deep interest, as a memorial of his 
episcopate. The sum of 6,700/. has been subscribed for this pur- 
pose, a sum sufficient to complete the south transept. This is 
being actively proceeded with, as well as the south porch and ad- 
joining baptistery, both provided for by special funds ; one being 
the gift of Canon Philpotts, the other the memorial to Henry 
Martyn. 

Few persons outside the diocese are probably aware of the 
energy with which the work, so far, has been carried on, or of the 
architectural beauty of the work itself. But it must be evident 
that the erection of the south transept, without the completion of 
at least the piers and arches of the central tower, would be of 
little advantage, and the committee are now most anxious to com- 
plete the north transept, and, if possible, the lantern of the main 
tower up to the ridge of the choir roof and the small clock tower, 
before closing the work of the present generation. For this and 
for internal fittings of the simplest kind a further sum of nearly 
15,000/. is required. The young diocese has shown its deep in- 
terest in the work. It is not sparing itself and asking others to 
bear its burdens. But it will be remembered that it has had to 
look to voluntary gifts alone for everything connected with its 
establishment—for the endowment of the bishopric itself (with the 
exception of 800/. a year), and the provision of a residence for the 
bishop, as well as for the erection of the cathedral. All this has 
been to a great extent accomplished during a period of extreme 
industrial depression, and a large annual outlay will be ultimately 
required to provide for the permanent conduct of the services of 
the cathedral, which are at present kindly undertake by the rector 
of St. Mary’s with the help of the honorary cathedral officers. 


The First Half-yearly Issue of the “Railway Companies’ 
Directory,” edited by Mr. Percy Lindley, giving the capital autho- 
rised, received, and expended, the revenue, dividends, mileage, 
with classified lists of the directors and officials of the railways of 
the United Kingdom, will be published next week. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


AN invitation has been sent from the Council of the 
Institute of Architects to all the members who have gained 
the Pucin Studentship. It is proposed to bestow a medal in 
connection with the studentship, and it has been considered 
that the most fitting designer would be one of the successful 
competitors in a past time. So far the proposal is deserving 
of commendation. But if there be a medal, it should be of 
gold rather than of silver. The Institute funds are large 
enough to provide for the use of the more precious metal. 
It is also, we consider, bad policy to offer a prize of ten pounds 
for the best design. Many of the Pucin students have 
attained position as Fellows in the profession, and they are 
more likely to compete for the love of the thing than for so 
paltry a sum. If the circular had requested a design from 
each of the PucIN students, and if the selection of the one 
best adapted for reproduction had been assigned to the students 
themselves, instead of to the Council of the Institute, there 
would have been a heartier response than the prospect of 
recelving a cheque for ten pounds will ever invoke. 


THE late Mr. JOHN HENRY PARKER was one of the most 
remarkable of English archeologists. He was trained as a 
bookseller, but in his investigation of buildings he acted as if 
he were a mason. It was characteristic of his temperament 
when he set about investigating the masonry in the foundations 
of Roman walls and conduits—a class of work which men who 
were acquainted with building had neglected. Mr. PARKER 
was not much of a draughtsman, and he was more at his ease 
in treating of rough masonry than of delicate tracery and 
ornamentation. But his ‘‘ Glossary” will be ever an invaluable 
work, if it were only for its illustrations of the best details of 
English Gothic. If Mr. Parker had been trained as an 
architect his thoughts about building would have gained a 
coherence and unity which they did not possess. He could 
not write at much length on construction without losing the 
thread of the disquisition, and his books on Roman archeology 
are a heap of facts in inextricable confusion. He was more 
competent for a work consisting of short articles like the 
“Glossary.” Mr. PARKER was an enthusiast, and he did 
yeoman service to archeology, but his career should be a 
warning to amateurs who attempt the treatment of practical 
subjects without practical knowledge. 


Ir Mr. Warts, R.A., is able to have his group cast in bronze 
by May, the next exhibition of the Royal Academy will possess 
at least one great work in sculpture. The artist has already 
shown his skill in modelling a horse. In his new group Mr. 
Warts represents one of the first trainers of a horse, and the 
rider is apparently delighted with his new powers. With one 
hand the man shades his eyes and looks into the distance as if 
he had found a means to overcome space and time; with the 
other hand he grasps the animal’s mane. A man is never 
more manly than when he has mastered a horse, and Mr. 
Watts has expressed the idea not only by the position of the 
rider but by the largeness of the style of treatment, which 
recalls the massiveness of ALCAMENES. ‘The new group isa 
noble work of English art, and it is too important to be 
allowed to form part of a private collection. 


Mr. BoEHw’s fine statue of Sir FRaNcis DRAKE on Plymouth 
Hoe is to be unveiled, with much naval and military display, 
on St. Valentine’s day by Lady Drake, of Nutwell Court, and 
the historic town, of which Sir FRANCIS was mayor, will worthily 
celebrate the event. There is to be a banquet in the Guild- 
hall, and an exhibition there of relics of the great circum- 
navigator, including his swords, cups, jewels, his chair (from 
Oxford) made from the ship in which he made his first voyage 
round the world, and one or two original portraits. A com- 
manding site has been chosen for the statue, overlooking the 
green where the famous game of bowls was played when the 
Armada was announced to be in sight, and the Sound beyond. 
The statue is placed on a bold and handsome pedestal of 
granite, designed by Messrs. H1nr & Opcers. The shaft is 
one large block of Peterhead red granite, and the steps, plinth, 
and cornice are of local grey granite. In excavating for a 
foundation some old Portuguese copper coins were found. 


DAMAGE on a small scale was done to the cathedral at 
Carlisle during the late gales. Some ordinary glass windows 
were partially wrecked, lead was torn off the roof, and finials. 
were broken off, besides the large cross over the entrance 
being carried away. Lovers of these old monuments of bygone. 
art will not be sorry to learn that the wind further made short: 
work of some stove-pipes of nineteenth-century work. 


THE Municipal Casino at Nice was formally opened on. 
Saturday last. It was commenced three years ago, and has, it. 
is understood, cost 240,000/. ‘The building is constructed on 
a long and solid bridge over the river Paillon, the dry and un- 
wholesome bed of which will, when the whole scheme is: 
completed, be almost hidden from view. A fine open space 
in front of the Casino, by which the Place Masséna is doubled’ 
in size, is not the least of the advantages conferred by the 
work on the town; and when the bridging process is still 
further continued by a garden which is to cover the Paillon 
along the length of the Quai Masséna, the already striking: 
features of this central point of Nice will be greatly enhanced. 


THE action for libel between Mr. Gastron L. FEUARDENT 
and General D1 CESNOLA, referred to in these columns last week, 
has terminated in what is considered to be a victory for the: 
General. The case, it will be remembered, arose out of a 
dispute as to the genuineness of General Cesnora’s Cypriote 
antiquities, which had been purchased by the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, and the trial, which has just concluded 
in that city, has resulted in a verdict for the General upon two. 
counts, and the disagreement of the jury on a third, which 
involved commercial matters in London, and constituted a 
technical issue altogether subsidiary to the main question. 


AN interesting Art Exhibition is to be opened in Cardiff 
on the 14th inst. Unlike the majority of those which are held 
throughout the country, it will be independent of South 
Kensington. The aim of the promoters is to have an exhi- 
bition of local art, including portraits of celebrities and pictures 
from Welsh houses. The artists of Wales have responded to 
the invitation of the committee, and there will be an excellent 
collection of works in oils and water-colours, illustrative of 
Welsh scenery and Welsh life. The pictures are proof that 
there is a local school, and, in the course of a few years, we 
may expect to see Welsh art holding its own against Scottish 
art, especially in landscape painting. There will be a great 
many interesting works belonging to a past time. The Marquis. 
of Bure will lend several family portraits, and the committee 
could have had all the treasures belonging to Earl Cawpor 
instead of a selection from them. But the desire of the com- 
mittee has been to make modern art paramount, and antiqui- 
ties like Hirle’s Horn—which was a gift from Henry VII.— 
or such things as the examples of Swansea and Nantgarw 
china are merely subsidiary to that end. The Cardiff archi- 
tects, and especially Mr. Srwarp, have been working hard 
to secure success for the exhibition. 


AccorRDING to the late Lord Lyrron, “ the pen is mightier 
than the sword,” and the opponents of the projected extension 
of the Skipton and North-Eastern Junction Railway would 
appear to consider it mightier than engineers, parliamentary 
agents, and counsel, when we see them going all the way to 
Florence to invoke the aid of “ Ourpa’s ” pen against the line 
to Aysgarth Force. The place has been immortalised by 
TURNER ; it is one of the wildest spots left in England, and 
the dalesmen of the neighbourhood would preserve it from 
the embankments and bridges of the modern contractor, 
“‘QuIDA ” is as inimical to the railway engineer as Mr. Ruskin 
himself, and according to the_ novelist every engineering work 
is accompanied by “‘havoc, dirt, smoke, and general ruin of 
grass and trees, of streams and atmosphere.” ‘There is some 
truth in the allegation, for railway engineers are not given to: 
scruples about the inconvenience of their work to other 
people, although, according to Sir FREDK. BRAMWELL, the great 
failing of the profession is excessive modesty. Already rail- 
ways have done irretrievable damage to English scenery, and, 
knowing this, would it not be well if henceforth all railway 
Bills were scrutinised by a special committee, whose office 
would be to preserve as much as possible of the picturesque 
in England? 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST, PETER’Ss CHURCH, VERE STREET, OXFORD STREED. 


HIS church, which was erected somewhere about the 
year 1730, was the work of James Grpps, the architect 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and the Radcliffe Library at 
Oxford, Internally it is divided into nave and aisles by 
Corinthian columns and arches, with a recessed east end, very 
much after the manner of St. Martin’s Church, although much 
smaller, Externally it is a very plain and somewhat dingy 
brick structure. It was filled with common deal high pews, 
with upright backs of a most uncomfortable description, when 
the present incumbent, the Rev. WILLIAM PaGE Rozerts, M.A., 
came to the living. He determined that as soon as funds 
could be provided he would clear away the old fittings, which 
were quite unworthy of the church, and substitute open oak 
seating, with pulpit, &c., of a character in accordance with the 
architecture. This has now been carried out under the super- 
intendence of Mr. JAMES KELLAway CoL.inc, F.R.I.B.A., 
and the result has been eminently successful. 

As evidence of this, we now give a view of the new pulpit, 
lectern, and choir seats, which is a facsimile of Mr. CoLLinc’s 
own drawing. ‘The pulpit, which is hexagonal, is composed of 
niches, flanked by carved pilasters, supported on a pilastered 
pedestal. The carving is designed from natural foliage con- 
ventionalised. The niches are filled with figures of Our Lorn, 
St. PETER, St. JOHN, St. PauL, and St. MaTrruew, after those 
by THORWALDSEN in the church of Notre Dame at Copen- 
hagen, these examples having been followed by the special 
wish of the incumbent. 

The lectern, which is a very elegant and richly-carved 
work, was the gift of the Lady CAROLINE KErRRISON. It consists 
of a triple arrangement of one round and two square columns, 
elaborately carved, from which springs a beautiful double 
scroll supporting the front of the book-board. 

The choir seating has bench ends with bold open-carved 
scrolls of elegant design. The type of work adopted in the 
carving has been very much after the manner of the oak 
carvings of GRINLING GIBBONS, when carved out of the solid, 
and not afterwards applied, as was the case with so much of 
Gippons’s work. In designing the carving Mr. CoLiinc has 
freely resorted to nature, which he has for so many years 
closely studied, but it has been rendered very skilfully with 
that conyentional delicacy which is so characteristic of the best 
period of the Italian Renaissance. 

The whole has been most faithfully executed, from full-size 
drawings made by the architect, by Messrs. Corniso & 
GayMER, of North Walsham, Norfolk, builders and archi- 
tectural carvers, with the exception of the figures occupying 

‘the niches of the pulpit, which were the work of Mr. James 
Forsytu, sculptor. 

The interior of the church was also decorated by Messrs. 
J. & J. Kine, decorators, of Norwich, under the architect’s 
superintendence. The east window, the gift of Lady bE 
BLAQUIERE, erected in memory of her husband, was executed 
by Messrs. Morris & Co., from the designs of Mr. BuRNE 
Jones. This gentleman has also executed a painting of the 
Lintombment, which fills the centre panel of the reredos. The 
flank windows of the church, which are filled with ornamental 
leaded and tinted glass, were executed by Messrs. Pepper & 
Co., of the Euston Road, and the sunlights by Messrs. 
STRODE & Co. The organ was removed from the west gallery 
and re-erected at the east end, with considerable additions, 
by Messrs. Hitt & Son, the organ builders. 


ST. MARY'S CHURCH, HOPE-UNDER-DINMORE. 


HIS church, which was altogether a modern building 
erected about fifty years ago, has lately been partly 
rebuilt, from the designs of Mr. F. R. Kempson, F.R.I.B.A., 
74 Whitehall Yard, London, and Hereford. The naye, north 
porch, and transept are already finished. ‘The tower will be 
cased with new stonework, and surmounted by a shingle spire. 
The chancel will be entirely rebuilt. The church consists of 
nave, 66 feet by 18 feet 6 inches ; chancel, 28 feet by 16 feet ; 
chancel aisle, 28 feet by 9 feet ; transept, 19 feet by 18 feet. 
The contractor for the portion of the work already done was 
Mr. Henry Wetsu, of Hereford.. The living is a rectory 
under the patronage of Mr. G. H. ArkwricutT, of Hampton 
Court, Leominster. 


RESIDENCE AT SALE. 


E publish this week a view of a house at Sale, 
Cheshire, erected for Mr. James H. Lynpr. The 
house stands well back from the road, and contains three 
entertaining-rooms and a study, seven bedrooms, &c. The 
entrance-hall is about 15 feet square ; out of it runs the prin- 
cipal staircase. The whole house is cellared. Internally, 
stained pitch pine is used throughout ; externally, the bands, 
sills, jambs, &c., are in terra-cotta. The roofs are tiled. 
There is stabling at the back for three horses. Messrs. 
Witson, Torr & Hunt ey, builders, carried out the works, 
from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
CHARLES HEATHCOTE, architect, Manchester. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, PRESBYTERY AND SCHOOLS, SOUTH BANE, 
MIDDLESBROUGH, YORKS. 
“| “HE buildings, shown in our illustration, have recently been 
iI erected on the Middlesbrough Road, South Bank, a 
populous rising town near Middlesbrough, Yorkshire, for the 
Very Rev. Canon Hotitanp. The church consists of nave 
and sanctuary (already built), with south aisle and tower (not 
built). Extreme length 102 feet, width 38 feet, giving 544 
sittings. Adjoining the church is the presbytery and sacristy, 
built of local red bricks and stone dressings. ‘There is also a 
quantity of terra-cotta ornaments, manufactured by Mr. JaBEz 
THompson, of Northwich, Cheshire ; the stained glass over 
transom lights was supplied by Mr. Know .es, of York. The 
external walls are built hollow, 17 inches thick ; and the floors 
are carried on flitch girders ; the hall and passages are laid 
with Miron tiles, and staircase landings with oak parquetry. 
The presbytery contains seventeen rooms and small con- 
servatory. 

On the opposite side of Middlesbrough Road are the 
schools, a plain substantial two-storey building for 350 
children, the only attempt at ornament being a carved stone 
niche, with figure of AZadonna and Child. 

Messrs. Craccs & BENsoN, of Stockton-on-Tees, were the 
contractors ; Mr. BuLMER, of South Bank, acted as clerk of 
the works ; and Mr. Martin Carr, of Middlesbrough, was 
the architect. 


CONTINENTAL SKETCHES. 


HESE sketches, with the exception of the Tower of 

St.-Gangolph, Tréves, are ali taken from the old Flemish 
cities. The dormers are given as examples of that wealth of 
charming brickwork which lines and breaks up the facades of 
canal and street alike. The Early Renaissance dormer from 
Ypres is of stone. The Beffroi de Courtrai, which is in the 
Groote Markt, or Grande Place, opposite which the Town 
Hall rises, is of red brick mellowed with time, and forming a 
nice grouping amongst the surrounding buildings. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE sixth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, the Ist inst., Mr. Cole A. Adams, President, 
in the chair. A visit, it was announced, would take place on 
Saturday, the gth inst. (to-day), to Harrington Gardens, new 
houses designed by Messrs. Ernest George & Peto. The death of 
Mr. John Henry Parker was announced. 
Mr. JOHN D. CRACE then read a paper as follows :— 


On Colour Decoration. 


In laying down rules for practical decoration, the subject must 
be divided under various heads. There are certainly rules which 
are generally applicable, but there are also those which must be 
applied under conditions of limitation. Among the latter must be 
classed those which concern the purpose of the room or building, 
the style of architecture employed, and the manner of lighting 
both by day and night. 

Let us take first the rules of general application. Under this 
head may be ranked those which affect the expression of propor- 
tion and of form, and those which concern harmony of colouring. 

That the proportions of any interior may be very largely 
affected by the scheme of decoration is, of course, very well known 
to you, as are also, no doubt, a few of the broader rules bearing on 
this axiom. It may also not have escaped your observation that 
they are constantly disregarded, even by architects, when they 
dabble in colours, who seem too often to be carried away by a love 
of some particular arrangement of wall surface ; sometimes a wide 
frieze, at others a high dado being indispensable to their content, 
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whatever the height or size or style of the room. Now, I shall ask 
you to make it your fixed rule to begin by considering the size, 
proportion, and other conditions of your room, and then to deter- 
mine whether it is desirable to express or add to its apparent 
height or its apparent width and size. You can, if necessary, 
considerably increase either, but not both. It will generally be 
found that, speaking broadly, what you add to one you take from 
the other. When this point has been decided you will find it a 
much easier matter to deal consistently with the arrangement or 
division of the surfaces presented to you. Observe, I by no means 
insist that aroom must be made to look higher, but I do insist 
that you should know whether you intend it to look higher or not, 
and that your distribution of surface decoration should not be 
entirely regardless of proportion. 

It is a very common fallacy that to colour a ceiling is to lower 
it. Still more often is this result expected if projecting ribs or 
mouldings be added to divide the blank surface. Yet it may 
easily be shown in argument, as it is constantly exemplified in 
practice, that the opposite effect is quite as often produced, colour 
being the determining agent. Let us assume the walls of a small 
private library, 12 feet high, to be hung with one of the embossed 
leather papers now in frequent use, the pattern brown and gold on 
perhaps a warm green ground; the bookcases below, of oak or 
walnut wood, with their contents, maintaining a quiet similarity of 
general tone. The cornice is, say, 9 inches deep. If you leave it 
a light tint and the ceiling plain, the room will appear quite 
9 inches lower than it would were the cornice brown like the book- 
cases. And if this brown is continued on to the ceiling by means 
of wooden ribs, the room will gain at least another 6 inches in 
apparent height. 

The fact is, that the point at which the attention is arrested by 
a marked contrast is that by which the eye assesses the height ; 
and, since the mouldings of the cornice project inwards to the 
room, even more apparent height is gained (than is marked in 
vertical distance) when the contrast is placed high, since advantage 
is taken of an apparent perspective. 

On the other hand, if it be desired for other reasons to retain 
the wooden ribs and cornice, yet not to add to the.apparent height, 
a corrective is readily applied in colour, either in the form of a 
narrow frieze, of sufficiently emphatic contrast, below the cornice, 
or by contrasted relief of colour at the same point as the cornice 
itself. Even a line of gilding may suffice. 

In the same way the influence of a wide frieze or a dado on the 
proportions of a room is largely controlled by the colouring. A 
wide frieze may be used of the same colouring, or even of the same 
depth of tone, as the wall below, without materially affecting the 
apparent height ; but a very small amount of contrast in tone will 
be sure to tell in the case of a large plane surface. Hence, if a 
frieze with some contrast be used where height cannot be sacri- 
ficed, it is essential to place its brightest contrasts as high up and 
as near the cornice as possible, lest the eye be arrested at the 
bottom, and the frieze itself, together with the cornice, be relegated 
to the ceiling. Some rooms are high enough to bear this sacri- 
fice of wall, in which case they largely gain in apparent width 
and space. 

So much for the horizontal lines, which are the most important ; 
but the vertical lines and the manner of dealing with them must 
not be forgotten. Perhaps, during the last few years, they have 
been rather unreasonably ignored, Of course “ pilasters” are not 
always essential or desirable—in many rooms they are absolutely 
out of place—but your modern “art decorator” seems to have 
forgotten that such a feature is available anywhere; and your 
modern “lady of taste” hears you utter the word “pilaster” with 
the same suppressed emotion which she would exhibit if she heard 
a sailor swear—she only excuses it as “language belonging to 
the profession.” My advice to you is by no means to discard so 
useful a means of expressing height or symmetrical arrangement. 
It is especially useful where you want the dignity of architectural 
expression in a limited space. In the case of a long unbroken 
wall pilasters are a useful means of preventing that apparent 
sagging of the cornice line which is apt to trouble the eye, and 
which the Greeks were so well aware of as to substitute a gentle 
curve for the weak horizontal line. 

I must be understood, when speaking of “ pilasters,” to use the 
word in the decorative sense, not in the architectural. I do not 
necessarily mean a feature having capital and base. A narrow 
vertical panel, distinguished from the larger wall-spaces which it 
divides, is equally a “ pilaster” to the decorator. If ornamented, 
its ornament must have a vertical direction. 

There are in most rooms certain features which may be made 
to aid in the expression of proportion. Such are doors, windows, 
and chimney-breasts. In nine houses out of ten the dimensions of 
the door have no relation to those of the room. There are many 
ready methods of getting over this difficulty, such as the addition 
of door-head or frieze, with capping moulding; or, in some cases, 
continuing the framing of the door so as to enclose a panel above 
it, to be treated distinctly from the other wall-surface. Then, 
again, the windows may, by the arrangement and colouring of the 
draperies, be made to distinctly influence the proportion. And so 
with the chimney-breast, a marked feature in most ordinary 
dwelling rooms. A sense of size and importance may often be 


given by treating the whole breast as a part of the fireplace 
arrangement, or, at any rate, as a distinct feature. Examples of 
the effect of such treatment will occur to you in several of the old 
public buildings of France or Flanders. You remember the mag- 
nificent one at Bruges ; and this arrangement in various forms 
occurs constantly in the French palaces and chateaux from the 
Medizval periods down to the expiration of the monarchy. 
In the elegant decorations of the Louis XVI. period, the full 
height of the wall above the chimneypiece is constantly associated 
with it in one group, and our own Elizabethan examples are so 
numerous as hardly to need mention. 

I have dwelt thus on the question of proportion as influenced 
by the colouring and decorative features, because I see it so con- 
stantly disregarded, and it appears to me that it should be the 
decorator’s first problem. 

After all, it is the ceiling which is in most cases the decorator’s 
great opportunity. Where it is already divided into panels or 
ornamented in relief his first consideration will be how to do it 
most justice—to express it in the best way, and to emphasise the 
right points. Apart from the actual harmony of colouring, the 
good management of light and dark tones is of the first importance ; 
to give point without producing patches of colour, and obtain a 
sufficient uniformity of effect without tameness or monotony. It 
is astonishing how a ceiling may be lifted out of mere flatness by 
the judicious disposition of its leading lines. If these are rightly 
expressed, much may be forgiven in minor defects of ornament or ~ 
colours. The ceilings of the great majority of our rooms are flat, 
owing to the exigencies of space, no less than to those of cost. 
Let us, therefore, consider what variety of effect is attainable with 
ceilings of flat construction. 

In the first place, where a perfectly flat plane of plaster is pre- 
sented, there are the alternatives of treating it with colours alone, 
or of previously subdividing it by mouldings or relief ornament. 
The latter treatment is the one which obviously recommends itself 
where there is not too close a limit of cost, and especially if the 
area of ceiling be large. It is, indeed, most difficult to treat 
satisfactorily, with colour alone, a large area of plain flat ceiling, 
and such treatment should really be limited to ceilings of small 
dimensions. I will return to this point. The methods of division 
are numerous enough, and the decorator will be guided by several 
considerations in deciding on which to adopt. The amount of 
relief must be determined, firstly, by the height and size of 
the room, especially by the height, but also by the depth and 
richness of the colouring intended for the walls. Here, again, 
comes in the question of the ultimate use of the room; for 
a light and gay colouring is not compatible with the use of heavy 
mouldings or deeply-recessed panels in the ceiling. This is one 
reason why the relief ornament of the ceiling should either be 
designed by the decorator or in co-operation with him. To be 
successful it must form a part of the colour scheme. The light 
and shade of the relief ornament and mouldings are a most im- 
portant factor in any scheme of colouring. 

Like the walls, a ceiling may be so divided and subdivided as 
to materially affect its apparent length and breadth, and upon the 
same general principles. This, whether with or without any relief 
of mouldings, but preferably by their aid. It has already been 
explained that height is to be given by attracting attention to some 
feature high up in the cornice; but you may go further, and place 
your decisive contrast in the margin of the ceiling itself. From 
this point you may, if the area of the ceiling be square or nearly 
so, either maintain a flat or horizontal effect, or you may impart to 
it an appearance of rising from wall to centre. 

Where the intention is to maintain the effect of a horizontal 
ceiling, the principal lines, if firmly expressed, must be distributed 
with even impartiality over the surface in a design consisting of a 
repetition of geometric form, or of forms having the appearance 
of repetition, or monotonous in their degree of relief. Or, again, 
very marked straight lines, taken from cornice to cornice across 
the ceiling, will emphasise the horizontal sufficiently. Examples of 
these are among the illustrations on the wall. 

When, on the contrary, it is wished to raise your ceiling in the 
centre, it will be necessary to take care that your main lines are 
clearly marked by vigour of relief or of colour contrast, and that 
their arrangement expresses a growth from sides to centre. Your 
colouring must be so adjusted as to keep, firstly, the sharpest con- 
trasts to aid in expressing their growth; secondly, the weight of 
colour gravitating towards the angles. In like manner the orna- 
mentation, whether in colour or relief, should be made to assist in 
the effect of growth towards the centre—in fact, to flow with the 
same motive or tendency as it should have were the ceiling actually 
concave. 

It may be useful here to lay down an axiom in reference to 
moulded ceilings. It is this :—“ For light tints of colour, and with 
bright, gay tones, the relief of moulded surface should be very 
moderate. Strong relief of moulded surface is compatible with 
the use of powerful colour in masses, and with dark low tones.” It 
may, moreover, be taken as a general rule for any situation that 
“strong shadows are incompatible with the use of light tints.” 

What I have already said as to moulded ceilings applies almost 
entirely to the distribution and character of the dividing main 
lines. The ornamentation of the intervening’ spaces may be left 
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almost untrammelled by rules, if it but retain a subordinate posi- 
tion, except only where special accentuation of the general design 
is required. : 

Now, providing that the surfaces be not too large, precisely the 
same general rules will apply to the decoration in colour only of 
plane flat ceilings, without the aid of relief. Lines of expression 
must be used of colour so firm as to lead the eye with decision, 
and to take the place of the mouldings whose direction we have 
been considering. The emphasis yielded by light and light and 
shade being lost, the whole treatment must be lighter and simpler. 
A subdivision into monotonous repetitions of form is rarely pleasing 
in colour only. A greater freedom is, for the most part, desirable. 
Once the spectator is aware that it is by the brush alone that the 
surface has been treated, he expects, to some extent, the freedom 
of hand that the brush suggests. You find this admirably 
exemplified in the Greek work of Pompeii, and no less in many 
of the best works of the Renaissance. This freedom applies 
perhaps more to the treatment of ceilings than of walls; but ina 
less degree it applies to walls also, if other conditions do not im- 
pose some severity of treatment. = 

It will, as a rule, be found that where a flat ceiling: has to be 
treated in colour only, without any aid of mouldings, it is desirable 
to maintain white as the ground, or, at any rate, to retain a great 
deal of white, for without white it is difficult to indicate with suffi- 
cient clearness the main lines as distinct from those which have 
no more serious purpose than ornamentation, that is to say, to 
distinguish the lines which affect proportion from those which are 
a part of the detail. This rule does not apply with the same force 
on curved surfaces, where less artificial suggestion of form is 
demanded, and where, moreover, gold can be used much more 
freely should the circumstances admit of it. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SANITATION AND RECONSTRUCTION 
OF LONDON. 


NG the meeting of the Society of Arts on Wednesday evening, 
Sir F. Abel in the chair, Mr. William Westgarth gave a 
lecture on the “ Sanitation and Reconstruction of Central London,” 
with suggestions on the rehousing of the poor. The chairman 
spoke of the great interest which had been taken in the subject, 
and the amount of consideration and study which it had received 
from Mr. Westgarth, who had offered prizes to the amount of 1,200/. 
for essays. Mr.Westgarth began by referring to the attention which 
had of late been directed to the insanitary condition of the dwellings 
of the poorer classes of London, remarking that a larger, and a not 
less pressing, question was the sanitation, the street re-alignment, 
and the reconstruction of central London, for much larger interests 
were at stake in it. The rapid growth of London, which was the 
feature of the century, was much more in the later than in the earlier 
section of the century. The law of modern progress, exemplified 
by London, at least, appeared to be geometrical, and not merely 
arithmetical. The advance of the last ten years seemed to be 
always greater, actually and relatively, than that of any previous 
like interval. The difficulty of dealing with the evils of packed 
central London had, the lecturer remarked, lain in the question 
of the best kind of agency for grappling with them, but he 
maintained that it could be undertaken in an ordinary business 
way, and so as to prove self-remunerative, while the expropriations 
and other social or business disturbances of such a vast under- 
taking could be minimised to a great extent. He referred to the 
irregularity of the plan of central London, and said there was no 
difficulty in guessing how old London had come down to the pre- 
sent population so oddly parcelled out. There was first a devious 
pathway through the fields, which broadened into a road, with 
dwellings and gardens on either side. Then it became a 
thoroughfare or main street, and eventually it was surrounded 
by modern streets and squares. As to the insanitary condition of 
the houses which had thus arisen, Mr. Westgarth remarked that 
only a few who had given an intelligent attention to the subject 
could fully realise the terrible condition of London in this respect ; 
to all others it was an unknown and incredible quantity. In 
speaking upon London as it ought to be he suggested two chief 
centres, the lesser of the two, comprising the site of St. Paul’s, he 
would distinguish as the art centre; the greater being that great 
centre of the world’s commerce and finance, which was now indi- 
cated as the fertile site of the Royal Exchange and Stock 
Exchange, of Lloyd’s, of the Bank of England, other chief banks, 
and “ Lombard Street,” of the Mansion House, and of the City 
branch of the General Post Office. From these centres, but 
especially from the latter, should radiate all the chief thorough- 
fares of great London. After detailing the arrangement which 
might be made for the conduct of business and the central- 
isation of public offices, he said that as they indulged in 
the reconstruction in ideas of unprecedented width of streets, 
they might recompense the sacrifice of accommodation in one 
direction by seizing upon more of them in another—by giving 


greater height to the new buildings. There was plenty of room 
both “towards heaven above and in the earth beneath,” and he 
thought, in the first instance, they should eject all the old poisoned 
soil, and, in so doing, institute a new level of construction. An 
ample subterranean area would give at once business storage and 
the due facility for availing of all the progress of art and science 
in the future, in lighting, watering, sewerage, and the application of 
energy or power in all ways without the heretofore incessant 
breaking up, over and over again, of the streets. Next they would 
have a lofty ground floor—so lofty as to allow, without serious 
reduction of light to that floor, a terrace or upper promenade, with 
bridged connections for foot passengers, so as to put an end to 
those countless street dangers and accidents which already cost to 
London and its suburbs the yearly sacrifice of 270 lives. This 
level, as well as that of the ground, would have its shops and traffic 
to swell out a remunerative rent-roll. Continuing in the ascent 
through successive floors of offices or dwellings, until the public 
lift land, without fatigue, upon the roof. This was something en- 
tirely new to London experience, and possibly to any other as yet, 
but entirely attainable under a systematic reconstruction. In short, 
the roofage of the chief streets would be a public promenade, a 
continuous park or garden. 


LYCIAN ART. 


N the fifth lecture on Lycian art delivered at University 
College, Professor Newton first described the great tomb in 
the Lycian Room of the British Museum, which is commonly 
known as the Chimzra Tomb, because on both sides of the roof 
is a relief representing Bellerophon slaying the Chimera. The 
myth of Bellerophon was a favourite subject in ancient art, and we 
have many representations of it on vases, sculptures, and coins. 
A good list of these is to be found in a memoir by Engelmann in 
the Anmali of the Roman Institute for 1874. Bellerophon was a 
descendant of the Corinthian Sisyphos, and fled from Corinth to 
Argos on account of an unintentional homicide. Proitos, king of 
Argos, received the fugitive, but afterwards, through unfounded 
jealousy on account of his wife Anteia, sent him to his kinsman 
Iobates, king of Lycia, with secret instructions to put him to death. 
Iobates, instead of carrying out this instruction, sent Bellerophon 
on three dangerous missions, first to slay the Chimera ; then to 
subdue the Solymi, a people of Semitic race dwelling in the 
mountains on the eastern frontier of Lycia ; and lastly, to attack 
the Amazons. Bellerophon coming back victorious from these 
dangers married the daughter of Iobates, and succeeded him on 
the throne of Lycia. He was in after times pre-eminently the 
national hero of Lycia, and we find on Lycian tombs two other 
representations of his slaying the Chimera. That fabulous 
monster was composed of a lion, out of whose back grew a goat’s 
head, with a serpent as a tail; flame issued from its mouth. 
According to ancient authors under this strange form was typified 
a mountain east of the Solymi, out of which issued a perpetual 
flame. The spot where this phenomenon existed is accurately 
marked by the geographer Scylax, who says that it was on 
a mountain overlooking the port Sideros on the eastern coast of 
the Lycian peninsula. A temple of Hephaistos stood here. Fol- 
lowing the indications given by Scylax, Sir F. Beaufort, who 
surveyed the Lycian coast at the beginning of this century, 
had no difficulty in discovering this perpetual fire at a place called 
Yanar by the Turks. In his “Coramania” Beaufort describes 
this fire as a stream of gas issuing from a cleft in the rock, which 
produces very little smoke, and of which the heat has little effect 
on the vegetation around. The Turks use the soot from it asa 
remedy for diseases of the eyes. This spot was afterwards visited 
by Spratt and Forbes and also by Mr. Albert Berg, a German 
artist, who was sent by the King of Prussia in 1854 to explore 
Lycia, and who has contributed a short memoir on the Yanar, 
with a sketch of the rock from which the gas issued, in the 
Zettschrift fiir allgemeine Erdkunde, Berlin, 1854. Forbes states 
that at the place where the gas issues forth limestone and pluto- 
nian serpentine are in close contact. The lecturer then described 
the sculptures of tombs in several other Lycian cities, casts of 
which were taken in the course of Sir C. Fellows’s expedition. 
At Myra is a tomb of which the front is an imitation of the kind 
of wooden structure which Fellows compared to the square-headed 
windows of Elizabethan architecture. The interior is composed of 
an inner chamber in which the interment took place, and a portico 
or ante-chamber, on the sides of which and on the rock outside 
were figures, male and female, larger than life. These were all 
originally coloured, as may be seen by reference to the plates in 
Fellows’s “ Lycia.” They are also engraved in Texier’s “ Asie 
Mineure.” The lecturer then noticed the sculptures on tombs at 
Tlos, Pinara, and Cadyanda. The reliefs on all these tombs con- 
tained a combination of battle scenes with domestic and peaceful 
scenes. Onatomb at Cadyanda was sculptured a family group ; 
the composition, as drawn by Mr. G. Scharf, as the frontispiece of 
Fellows’s “ Lycia,” was of singular beauty, but the cast of this 
group in the Lycian Room at the Museum does not convey the 
same impression of refined sculpture. 
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DRAWINGS OF THE TWEED. 


HE Royal Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in 
Scotland, which since 1833 has expended 200,000/. in further- 
ance of the objects it has in view, has resolved to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of its foundation by the publication of a sub- 
scription work of more than common importance—a series of 
- engravings of ‘The Tweed, from Source to Sea,” after drawings 
by Mr. G. Reid, R.S.A. During the past summer this artist has 
visited the locality on two separate occasions. Residing at the 
various little country inns which border at intervals this historic 
stream, he has executed an extensive series of large pencil sketches, 
each taken on the spot which it depicts. Sixteen of the most 
striking of these subjects have been selected as the illustrations of 
the forthcoming volume, and the renderings of Mr. Reid’s pen- 
drawings are to be reproduced direct by M. Amand Durand, of 
Paris. Three of the plates have already been engraved. In the 
first are seen the small beginnings of the stream amid the loneli- 
ness of the hills at Tweed’s Well; in another is the Bridge of 
Kelso mirrored in the calm of the river; while the third shows a 
terraced foreground which overlooks the venerable Gothic pile of 
Melrose. The other subjects are to include, among the rest, 
‘Tweedsmuir with its church, the Vale of Tweed-Boughton, Neid- 
path Castle, Ashestiel, Smailholm, Norham, and, finally, a view of 
the river’s ending as it seeks the sea beneath the walls of Berwick. 
‘The letterpress of the volume has been entrusted to Professor 
Veitch, of Glasgow, and each illustration is to be inscribed with a 
‘few lines, marking the associations of the place, from the old 
-songs and ballads by which the nameless minstrels of the district 
thave linked the scenes to memories of human deeds and human 
‘SOrrows. 


THE SIMPLON TUNNEL. 


“Ere following details of the proposed Simplon Railway are 

taken from a description furnished by a correspondent at 
‘Geneva. It is one of two schemes involving a sub-Alpine tunnel, 
‘the rival scheme being one for piercing Mont Blanc. Railway 
‘lines both on the north and south sides of the Simplon are already 
completed. The tunnel which it is proposed to pierce through the 
‘Simplon will be not far short of eighteen miles in length, and 
‘consequently the longest tunnel in the world. 

The first practical steps towards the commencement of the 
‘work may be said to have been taken during the winter of 1876-77, 
when experiments were carried out with a view of determining, 
both on the Swiss and Italian side, the amount of hydraulic force 
that would be available for the boring-machines as well as for 
purposes of ventilation. On the Swiss side this force will be 
‘derived from the waters of the Rhone, and on the Italian side 
from the Diveria. These experiments, which were continued in 
1882, tended to prove that even in the depth of winter, when the 
‘motive power is at its lowest, the engineers will have at their 
disposal at each end of the works hydraulic forces equal to about 
‘6,000 effective horse-power. It is calculated that this force will 
not only enable them to pierce rapidly, but that an efficient system 
of ventilation can be maintained. On account of the great length 
‘of the tunnel this question of ventilation is one of importance. 

At 6,500 métres from the north head of the tunnel a shaft will 
‘be sunk about 1,000 métres in depth, and sloped at an incline of 
about 45 degrees. At 5,300 métres from the south end a similar 
‘shaft will be sunk, having a depth of 680 métres. The bottoms of 
these two shafts will be connected by a vaulted gallery several 
métres above the line of advancement of the tunnel. As the work 
of boring proceeds an opening will be effected between the tunnel 
and the gallery, and consequently there will be a direct communi- 
cation with the outer air. As the workmen cut their way further 
into the earth, a new opening into the gallery will be made over 
them, and the one behind will be closed. The men will thus 
always have over their heads a shaft through which the foul and 
poisonous gases will escape. As it frequently happens, however, 
especially in the high Alps, that under certain atmospheric con- 
dititions, the upper air becomés so dense that the gases from the 
earth do not rise quickly, it will be necessary to have at the head 
of each shaft a mechanical arrangement which may be described 
as a series of gigantic suckers. These suckers will be constantly at 
work drawing up the foul air, while from the openings at each end 
of the tunnel hydraulic power will ceaselessly pump in fresh air. By 
this system it is expected that the temperature will be kept down toa 
fixed point, and a comparative state of atmospheric purity main- 
tained. Should it be found on application that the arrangement 
described is insufficient to obtain the desired object, the tempera- 
ture will be lowered by running. streams of iced water, and large 
quantities of quicklime will be introduced into the tunnel to absorb 
the humidity of the air. It is also decided that the electric light 
shall not only be used for all purposes of illumination, but that the 
locomotives necessary for drawing the waggon loads of débris 
shall derive their motive power either from compressed air or 
electricity. 


To obtain the easiest declivities on the Italian side, where 


/gone great changes during the last thirty years. 


there is a great fall, the south. end of the tunnel will debouch 
at the lowest altitude possible. Consequently there will be a very 
steep incline from the centre of the tunnél towards the south. 
The north end will, debouch in the alluvial plain formed by the 
deposits of the Rhone, exactly opposite the little village of 
Masseggen, and at an altitude of 689 métres above the sea. This 
end will be about an eighth of a mile from the present station of 
Brigue. Subject to variations in the plans which further study 
and surveys may suggest as being advisable, the following is a 
description of the line as planned by M. Meyer, chief engineer of 
the company. Leaving Brigue, it will pass through a short tunnel 
and rise to the. entrance of the great tunnel, which, as already 
stated, will be opposite the village of Masseggen. At 6,000 métres 
from the entrance it will pass under the valley of the Gauther, 
near Berisal, the pleasant little village so well known to summer 
tourists who cross the Simplon. This same valley of the 
Gauther bears a very evil reputation for avalanches. The 
train, however, will have nothing to fear from avalanches, as it’ 
will, at this point, be 700 métres, not far short of half a-mile, below 
the surface of the earth. Near the culminating rise in the tunnel, 
and when some distance to the north-east of the position of the 
Hospice, the frontier between Italy and Switzerland will be 
crossed. And here the traveller will have above his head the 
mighty mass of Monte Leone, 11,696 feet, with its glaciers, one of 
which is pierced by a gallery at the present day, to allow the road 
to pass. From the culmination there will be a long run, all down’ 
hill, to the south opening, above the village of Iselle. From the 
south end of the tunnel to where the line will join the Italian rail- 
ways, there will be thirty-five tunnels, having a total length of 
9,667 métres, or a little over 30 per cent. of the entire length of the 
line. The shortest of these tunnels will be 4o métres, and the 
longest 2 kilométres 40 métres. Several of them will be simply 
galleries cut through projecting rocks. ‘There will be twenty-three 
viaducts measuring in the aggregate 1,423 métres, or nearly 
5 per cent. of the total length of the line. The length of these 
viaducts vary from 23 métres to 136 métres. There will be 
twenty-four signalling stations placed at intervals of about 1,300 
métres, and numerous passenger stations at short intervals. From 
Domo d’Ossola the line will run due south as far as Piedimulera. 
It will then turn east to Pallanza, on the north-west elbow of Lake 
Maggiore. Thence it will skirt the lake to Arona, where it. will 
connect with the Italian lines. 


BRISTOL JUNIOR ARCHITECTS’ SOCIETY. » 


HE annual dinner of the Bristol Junior Architects’ Society was 
held on Tuesday evening. Mr. J. C. Moncrieff, vice-president, 
presided in the absence of Mr. C. F. Hansom, and among those 
present were Messrs. F. B. Bond, R. C. Sconce, W. G, Hill, J. M: 
Froud, E. C. Howell, G. G. Macpherson, R. Cridland, G. E. Ford 
(hon. sec.), &c. The usual loyal toasts having been proposed, Mr. 
Macpherson gave “ The health of the President of the Society, Mr. 
Hansom,” which was responded to by Mr. Ford. ~Mr, Hill, sub- 
mitting the toast of “The Junior Architects’ Society,” expressed a 
hope that the society, which was established in 1881, would con- 
tinue to prosper in its career of usefulness. Mr. Froud responded, 
Mr. Ford proposed “ The Vice-Presidents,” coupling with the toast 
the name of Mr. Moncrieff. In replying to that toast Mr. Moncrieff 
expressed a hope that jealousy would be lost sight of in connection 
with the society, and that their association would join’ the junior 
members together, so that they would all work. harmoniously. In 
their society they had draughtsmen whose work could not be sur- 
passed in any London office, and papers had been written by their 
members, which had been most favourably criticised by the archi- 
tectural journals. Referring to the’ Omnibus Bill of the Bristol 
Corporation, the speaker said one clause in it would prove 
extremely useful if adopted—that which bore upon the class of 
material used in the erection of buildings. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of this society was held on Wednesday evening, 

Mr. John McLachlan, past President, in the chair. Mr. 
Thomas Hume, of Messrs. Morrison & Hume, Edinburgh and 
Lasswade, read a paper entitled “Practical Plumbing,” in the 
course of which he pointed out that the plumber’s trade had under- 
Lead, which was 
the material almost exclusively used by the plumber at that time, 
has’ been largely: supplanted by zinc, iron, and copper, and the 
diverse natures of these metals has tended to produce deteriora- 
tion in the quality of the workmanship. — It was shown that there 
are many scientific questions involved in the execution of plumber- 
work, and this great fact renders it specially essential that the 


plumber, to be an intelligent workman, should have a technical 


education, and this, fortunately, may easily be obtained. The 
limited time at the disposal of the lecturer permitted of his merely 
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touching in a cursory manner a few of the more salient points 
connected with the trade, such as on those forces which tend to 
produce decay, as also on those things likely to secure the most 
perfect work. The lecture was divided into three heads, viz. :— 
I. Roof or outside plumber-work; II. Inside plumber-work for 
storage and supply of pure water ; III. Plumber-work for convey- 
ance and removal of sewage and foul water. Models and diagrams 
were produced illustrating the different kinds of work, and more 
particularly the principle and arrangement of hot-water apparati, 
the efficiency and ventilation of soil-pipes and waste-pipes, and 
the best forms of water-closets, flushing apparatus, and other 
fittings. At the conclusion a cordial vote of thanks was accorded 
Mr. Hume. : 


FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, BLOOMSBURY. 


ia Gioia medals and prizes were distributed to the pupils of this 
school, on Wednesday evening, by the Countess Granville. 
The report, read by the honorary secretary, Mr. Francis Bennoch, 
-stated that a pupil of the school had again won a. national gold 
medal, and that others of them had gained two national silver 
medals, five national bronze medals, and seven national Queen’s 
prizes. These honours had been won in competition with 164 
schools of art, from which 926 works were accepted for the 
national competition. These 15 awards were obtained by 14 
-students, as compared with 11 awards gained under similar condi- 
tions by 10 students last year. The records of successes for the 
18 years 1866-83 showed that the national awards to this school 
included seven gold medals, 25 silver medals, 43 bronze medals, 
-and 66 Queen’s prizes. During the past year 192 students had 
received instruction in the school, and on April 9 2,022 drawings, 
paintings, and three models were forwarded to South Kensington. 
These were the work of 129 students—an average of ten works for 
each. With regard to former students, the committee were able to 
give an excellent report of those who had joined the chromo- 
lithographic studio, which was successfully started in connection 
with this school in February last by Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen. 
The director, M. Faustin, reported that these students excelled in 
truthfulness of drawing and delicacy of treatment of natural 
flowers, foliage, and landscape ; that they had shown special apti- 
tude for the work, and in three months had overcome technical 
difficulties which ordinary apprentices would take two or three 
years to master. Before the proceedings terminated a resolution 
was passed to take steps to purchase the adjoining premises, for 
the extension of the school, which had become necessary. 


_ THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
BUILDERS. 


§ N Wednesday, January 30, at the Alexandra Hotel, Bradford, 

there was held the first meeting in that town of the National 
Association of Master Builders of Great Britain. After the report 
‘and accounts had been passed, a discussion arose with regard to 
forms of contract and tenders, and the mode of making out quan- 
tities ; and it was decided to appoint a sub-committee to confer 
with the committee of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
upon the point. Mr. Stanley Bird, of London, was re-elected 
president of the association for the forthcoming year ; Mr. Cowlin, 
of Bristol, and Mr. Neill were re-elected vice-presidents ; and Mr. 
J. C. White, of Liverpool, treasurer. 

In the evening the Bradford Master Builders’ Association enter- 
tained the delegates to dinner at the Alexandra Hotel, more than 
eighty persons being present, and Mr. John Beanland, of Bradford, 
presiding. 

After dinner the customary loyal toasts were drunk, and the 
chairman proposed the “ National Association of Master Builders.” 
He said that the association began its existence at Birmingham, 
and had gradually increased in importance. He hoped that the 
representatives of the association, which met in Bradford for the 
first time under its present name, would go away satisfied with the 
Bradford builders, and that the local association would be con- 
vinced that there were advantages to be derived from joining the 
general one which could not be gained in any other way. 

-. Mr. Stanley Bird responded on behalf of the association, and 
said that it was principally through the efforts of Mr. Beanland 
that the National Association had its birth. He also referred to 
the advantages to be derived from the connection of a local 
organisation with the National Association, and pointed out that 
after its formation, and in his opinion to a great extent as a result 
of that, there had been no serious and general strikes in the trade. 
They were now frequently able to talk over grievances with the 
men, and, by reason of their combination, to settle differences in 
an amicable way. That was very much better than the protracted 
strikes which they had had in the past, and which brought nothing 
but misery and ruin to all concerned. After commenting upon 
the change in the attitude of the architects towards builders, he 


- dwellings, occupied by 18,009 persons, 


concluded by advising them to be always ready by means of 
thorough organisation, so that if the necessity came they could 
meet either the-men or the architects, ; 

Mr. Colls, of London, proposed “The ‘Town and Trade of 
Bradford.” 

Mr. Wm. Moulson, alderman, responded.- He said he thought 
there was not another town in England which had seen so great a 
transformation as Bradford had in the course of the last twenty 
years. He remembered when there was a foundry with all its 
smoke right in the midst of the town. ‘To the National Associa- 
tion was owing the increased respect with which builders in Brad- 
ford and elsewhere were treated by the general public and also by 
architects. They did not, he said, want to press the workmen ; 
they should be pleased if trade were to become so good as to 
warrant the employers in granting an advance of wages, and at 
this time he must say there was every prospect of a better building 
trade. It had been bad enough for the last six or seven years, as- 
they could all bear testimony to; but matters were looking 
brighter in Bradford for both employers and employed. In con- 
clusion, he urged the necessity for the union which would be 
brought about by the local societies joining the National 
Association. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


aps first ordinary meeting for the present year of the members: 
of the Society of Engineers was held on Monday last,-at th 
Town Hall, Westminster. ' 

The statement of accounts for 1883 was read, after which the 
President for the past year, Mr. Jabez Church, M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S., 
&c., presented the premiums of books awarded for papers read 
during that year. These were to Mr. George Bower, for his paper 
on ‘ The Bower-Barff Process of Preserving and Ornamenting 
Iron and Steel Surfaces”; to Mr. Chris. Anderson, for his paper 
on “ The Feasibility and Construction of Deep-sea Lighthouses ” 5. 
and to Mr. Hamilton W. Pendred, for his paper on “ Designs, 
Specifications, and Inspection of Ironwork.” 

Mr. Church announced that Lady Siemens had kindly pre- 
sented to the- Society seventy volumes on: engineering subjects: 
from the library of her late husband, Sir William Siemens, in 
remembrance of his long connection with the Society of Engineers. 
Mr. Arthur Rigg, the new President for 1884, then delivered his 
inaugural address. 

After referring to the work of the past session, and stating that 
the short educational courses of lectures ccmmenced during the 
last President’s term of office showed the interest taken by the 
Society in the education of engineers, the speaker referred to the 
extended cosmopolitan characteristics of engineering at the present 
time, showing that it now embraced subjects very widely separated,. 
and then went on to trace the progress of engineering education 
in England from the great movement in Lancashire in 1839, which: 
resulted in the establishment at Chester (under the late Rev. 
Arthur Rigg) of what developed into the first engineering school 
in England. He also showed that the superior technical training 
of Continental schools had influenced the English system, and that 
now the City Guilds were as concerned to make trade secrets 
generally known as their predecessors were concerned to keep. 
them in the knowledge of few. 


PEABODY MODEL DWELLINGS. 


4 ee annual report of the Peabody trustees states that the net 

gain of the year, from rents and interest, has been 
25,252/. 16s. 2¢, The sum given and bequeathed by Mr. Peabody 
was, in 1862, 150,000/. ; in 1866, 100,000/. ; in 1868, 100,000/. ; and: 
in 1873, 150,000/. ; making a total of 500,000/. ; to which has been 
added money received for rent and interest, 329,863/. 15s. 8d, 
making the total fund at the end of last year 829,8637. 155. 8d. In 
addition to this the capital account has been increased by 390,000/. 
borrowed from the Public Works Loan.Commissioners and others, 
of which sum there remains unpaid 361,333/. 6s. 8d., thus bring- 
ing up the total capital to 1,191,197/ 2s. 4d. Since their last report 
the trustees have expended on land and buildings 119,382/. 18s. 5a, 
making the total expenditure 1,089,8837. 125. 6@. During the past 
year the trustees have opened thirty-three blocks of buildings at 
Whitecross Street, St. Luke’s, containing 1,878 rooms, all of which 
are occupied. Eleven blocks, to contain 514 rooms, are in course 
of erection at Pear Tree Court, Clerkenwell—the last of the six 
sites bought of the Metropolitan Board of Works. The trustees 
will commence at an early date the erection of eight blocks of 
buildings in Little Coram Street to contain 420 rooms. They will 
also, during the present year, build three blocks at Great. Peter 
Street, Westminster, and begin four blocks on a plot recently pur- 
chased adjoining their buildings at Islington. At the end of last 
year they had provided 9,693. rooms, exclusive of bath-rooms, 
laundries, and wash-houses. These rooms compriseé 4,359 separate 
The average weekly earn- 
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ings of the head of each family in residence at the close of the 
year was 1/7, 3s. 8d. The average rent of each dwelling was 
4s. 84d., and of each room 2s. I}d., the rent in all cases including 
the free use of water, laundries, sculleries, and bath-rooms. 


THE FALL OF A CHIMNEY. 


URING one of the late gales the chimney of the Elton Vale 
Bleachworks, Bury, fell and caused the death of three of 
the employés. The inquest was adjourned to allow a professional 
inspection of the works. During the gale a violent gust of wind 
came, struck the chimney, and caused it to rock. Immediately 
afterwards a second gust caught it, and broke off about fifteen 
yards of the top of the chimney. This portion fell on to the room 
where the deceased were, and wrecked the building. It is stated 
that about twelve years ago the chimney was raised about ten 
yards until it was thirty-five yards high, and twelve months since 
was straightened by a man named Williams, who took out a 
course of bricks on one side, and then strengthened the chimney 
by placing iron bands at intervals round thestructure. Mr. James 
Maxwell, architect, of Bury and Manchester, after making his 
inspection, has reported that a contract had been entered into for 
a new chimney, and that the work was to have been commenced 
on the day of the accident. The base of the chimney was defec- 
tive, not only in area, but in the construction and strength of the 
walls, the size of the base being utterly inadequate for the height 
of the superstructure. The adding to the top was the primary 
cause of the accident, but the fact that it had stood for twelve 
years proved that it had had greater stability than he could have 
expected. From his inspection of the débrzs he came to the con- 
clusion that the walls had not been constructed in a workmanlike 
manner, but that in ordinary weather the chimney might have 
stood for some time. 


Pugin’s Gateway at Oxford. 


S1R,—I see in your paper of January 26, under the title o 
“ Oxford, by a Correspondent,” it is stated that it is proposed 
to remove the “present handsome archway” built by Pugin in 
1844. I have seen the gateway myself several times, and have 
shown it to my friends who admire English Medizval work, and 
they, with many others, look upon it as a splendid revival and 
beautifully in keeping with that noble college which Pugin so much 
admired. 

If this gateway is touched it will be a lasting disgrace to those 
that are the cause of it. It also states that it is going to be 
re-erected in an unmeaning place—that is, a gateway that leads to 
nowhere—the principle of which Pugin so much abominated ; and 
to think of removing any such work in 1884, especially the work 
of that great architect, will be a piece of the greatest vandalism 
that was ever known. 

We cannot fora moment suppose that Messrs. Bodley & Garner, 
whose taste is evidently so similar to that of Pugin, are responsible 
for the proposed demolition. 

Perhaps your correspondent can give us some information as 
to the reason, if there be any, for such wanton destruction ; for 
whoever may be the cause, he must hold the memory of the 
respected Pugin but lightly. 

I am, yours respectfully, 
EDWARD SUTTON. 

Nottingham: January 31, 1884. 


Traffic Facilities in the City. 


SIR,—The question of providing increased traffic facilities in 
the centre of the City of London is now under consideration by 
the Commissioners of Sewers, and a decision is to be made be- 
tween the claims of the completion of the widening the neck of 
Fenchurch Street and making an opening from Thames Street to 
the Monument, and it is important that the public should clearly 
understand the merits of the case. 

On January 17, 1878, Colonel Fraser, C.B., reported to the 
Corporation on “ Vehicular Traffic,” “the still existing necessity for 
increasing the width of portions of Great Tower Street, Lower 
Thames Street, and more particularly the western end of Fenchurch 
Street as far as Lime Street.” The Zzmes caps this seven days 
later with :—“ Pavements are crowded to such an excess all through 
the busy period of the day that foot passengers are jostled, de- 
layed, and worried in their attempts to move at a reasonable 
pace. 

The commerce of Mincing Lane and Mark Lane has in- 
creased, 


The foot traffic alone between the corn, wine, tea, sugar, 
tobacco, and general produce markets, and the banks and money 
markets, is much greater, and the obstruction proportionably 
worse. 

The interchange between goods and cash is not in the least 
relieved by Eastcheap. The conduct of this commerce will not 
travel round the whole length of King William Street, nor will the 
road traffic with the East India Docks and the north bank of the 
Thames ascend and descend the Minories to Tower Hill. 

The urgent necessity of opening the central thoroughfare on 
the north bank has been long admitted by the Corporation, and 
six times have they put patches upon the width, making the pres- 
sure upon the point named by Colonel Fraser worse. About 
120 feet frontages, on one side only, require to be set back to render 
effective the bits of widening began some forty years ago at 
Aldgate Pump. 

At the end of seven years since the representations quoted 
were made, and a memorial from these markets was presented to 
the Corporation; this crying need is threatened to be again 
indefinitely postponed for priority to a cart-stand for Billingsgate. 
Who is to receive the 326,000/. for 150 feet of back slums behind 
the Monument, and whose remaining property is to be enormously 
increased in value, does not at present appear, although three 
things are pretty plain. 

It is not proposed that those who pocket and profit should pay 
anything. 

If this—for which the amount is not yet definitely voted—takes 
precedence, it inevitably follows that no money will be found at 
present for Fenchurch Street. 

If schemes involving powerful pecuniary interests are preferred 
to the most necessary improvement of a great thoroughfare, Mr, 
J. B. Firth, LL.B., M.P., has made no such serious reflection upon 
the Corporation as these would fix upon their proceedings. 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
39 Mincing Lane: R. M. HOLBORN, 
Feb. 4. 


The Warming of Fulham Infirmary. 


S1R,—I read your notice in The Architect of the 26th ult. on 
the warming and ventilating of Fulham Infirmary. The notice 
being misleading, I write to deny the assertion that the best stove 
that could be found is supplied for the warming and ventilating 
the buildings referred to. 

The Manchester stove was objected to because the down 
draught smoke-pipe was not concealed. The Galton stove has 
not more than one-half the warm air generating power that the 
Manchester stove has, but it was preferred. 

It was notorious with the Galton grate at the Smoke Abate- 
ment Exhibition, 1881-82, that when fire was put into it it filled 
the corridor, where it was fitted up for inspection, with smoke to 
such an extent that its use was discontinued ; and there it stood, a 
dummy, without any fire in it for about six weeks to my know- 
ledge, and yet this stove or grate, in the report of the Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition, is spoken of as being the one that should 
have been tested in the testing room, and set up asa standard of 
excellence for all other grates to be measured by. Now, sir, are 
the stoves fitted up at the Fulham Infirmary of the same excel- 
lence as the grate shown at the International Smoke Abatement 
Exhibition? I believe they are. I feel sure that you will grant 
me the privilege of allowing this to appear in your next issue, 
and am, sir, Yours faithfully, 

G. S. SHORLAND, 
Patentee of the Manchester Stove. 
Wilkington Terrace, Brook’s Bar, Manchester. 
February 1, 1884. ; 


P.S.—The smoke-pipe in the Manchester stove is now concealed 
or otherwise as desired. 


ART. WORKMANSHIP. 


Stained Glass for Canada.—We understand that Kingston 
Cathedral, Canada, containing upwards of one hundred lancet 
windows, is to be entirely filled with English stained glass during 
the present year. The designs of Messrs. Wailes & Strang, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, have received the approval of the authorities, 
and they have been commissioned to execute the whole of the 
work. The same firm have also in progress an “Acts of Mercy” 
window to commemorate the philanthropist, Thomas Moore, in 
his native place, Bolton, Cumberland ; and they have just erected 
a handsome window and memorial brass, at Naples, to the late 
Charles Ernest Barff, son of the British chaplain, who lost his life 
by the earthquake at Ischia.. 


Hothorpe Hall, Rugby, the seat of Sir Humphrey de Trafford, 
Bart., has been supplied by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham, 
with handsome entrance gates and railing of wrought iron. The 
work has been executed under the superintendence of the architect. 
Mr. J. Bowden, Manchester. 
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WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Messrs. Hawes & Co., of Bloomsbury Court, Holborn, have 
recently laid their tile pavements to the whole of the chancel, 
aisles, and lobby floors at St. George’s Church, ‘Tufnell Park, N. 


Messrs. Malkin, Edge & Co., of Burslem, are supplying the 
encaustic flooring and glazed tiles required for the new Plymouth 
Pier and toll-houses thereto. 


Messrs. Diespeker & Co., 40 Holborn Viaduct, E.C., have just 
completed, from their own designs, the mosaic floors in the corridors 
and hall of the Herkomer School of Arts, Bushey, where their 
work has met with general approval. 


Craven, Dunnill & Co., Limited, of the Jackfield Encaustic, 
Mosaic, and Art Tile Works, near Ironbridge, Shropshire, have re- 
ceived orders for the tiling at the following works, which they are 
now Carrying out :—Corporation new swimming baths, Blackburn ; 
Conservative Club, Blackburn; George Holt, Esq., residence, 
Sudley ; St. Mary’s Church, Drogheda; Houses of Parliament, 
Cape Town. 

Messrs. J. & T. Birks, of the Hartshill Brick and Tile Works, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, have supplied the new workhouse buildings 
erected for the Bath Board of Guardians—now approaching com- 
pletion—with the whole of the roof tiles, ridges, and finials, 
braided roof tiles and blue ridges and finials, which have a nice 
effect as they appear on the roof. Architects, Messrs. Lynam & 
Rickman, Stoke-upon-Trent ; builder, Mr. Gallimore, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme. 


Phillips’ Patent “Lock Jaw” Roofing Tiles, which the 
patentee claims to be wind, rain, and snow-proof and ornamental, 
a combination of qualities very desirable in the formation of roofs 
for public and other large buildings, were recently specified for, 
and are being used for the following, amongst other important 
works :—The new School of Art in Birmingham, the tile in this 
case being chosen in public competition with other roofing 
materials ; the Rainhill Asylum, near Liverpool, situated in an 
extremely exposed spot ; the recently-completed House of Mercy, 
built upon the highest point in Penarth, near Cardiff. In this 
instance, owing to the late heavy gales, the tiles have been sub- 
jected to the keenest test, inasmuch as Penarth is a town on a lofty 
headland jutting out into the Bristol Channel, and exposed to the 
winds from all parts of the compass, and in addition to this it may 
be stated that the large number of 12,000 tiles were used on the 
roof, and fixed on the principle of locking and interlocking: without 
any means of securing them to the rafters in the shape of nailing 
or otherwise. Thus the tile makes a complete and effectual roof, 
which has been proved by the fact that notwithstanding the recent 
storms not one tile has been removed out of place. 


Messrs. Samuel Trickett & Sons, Victoria Stone Wharf, 
Millwall, E., are supplying their celebrated red Corsehill stone for 
the new offices now being erected in Ingram Court, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. 


Messrs. Stone Brothers, of Bath, supplied the whole of the 
Bath stone, nearly 100,000 cubic feet, used in the erection of the 
Rothschild mansion, at Halton, near Aylesbury, which has just 
been completed by Messrs. William Cubitt & Co. Stoke ground 
was the stone chosen. The same stone is in consequence now 
being employed in the restoration of the neighbouring church of 
Marsworth. 


White's “Hygeian Rock” Building Composition has been 
specified to be used in Exeter New Asylum, Preston Free Library, 
Swansea Workhouse, Bedwelty Union, Blanca Board-school, 
Penarth Public Baths, Congregational Schools, Caterham, a 
mansion at Criccieth, new Malting Stores at Faversham, and at a 
new Baptist chapel, Putney. 

The Ventilation of the new Prince’s Theatre, carried ott by 
the AZolus Waterspray Company, Holborn, is effected as follows:— 
A heating-stove is attached to the inlet ventilator, which delivers a 
volume of fresh warm air through a grating set in the main wall of 
the building. This stream of air is subjected to the action of the 
spray, where it is purified ; thence it is forced over the surface of 
the heating-stove, and a continuous current is distributed through 
the whole structure with rapidity and economy. The exhaust 
service for withdrawing the vitiated air is equally effective, and the 
whole arrangement has been carried out in a thoroughly efficient 
manner. Air is delivered with delightful freshness, and, although 
it has passed through the spray and over the heating-stove, there 
are no symptoms of excessive moisture or of harsh dryness, the 
action of the one apparently neutralising the other. 


Mr. R. Adams, 7 Great Dover Street, Boro’, S.E., has just 
completed a large contract for his patent fanlight openers and 
louvre apparatus at the new wing of St. Mary’s Hospital, Padding- 
ton, for which Mr. Steven Salter was the architect. The sashes 
can be opened one above the other, with ease, perfect silence, and 
safety, this being so different to the cumbrous and noisy arrange- 
ment they had previously. The architect has in this case so 
arranged the fanlight and frames that no direct draught can be felt 
by the patients, this requiring special modification of Mr. Adams’s 
patent apparatus. 


Messrs. Larmuth & Sidebotham, of Salford, have supplied, 
from the designs of the architect, Mr. Wm. Owen, A.R.I.B.A., the 
whole of the fittings for the new School of Art at Warrington ; 
these embrace many new features of great utility, and render the 
general equipment of the building very perfect. The same firm 
have just completed an extensive contract for furniture, including 
wooden bedsteads, wardrobes, bookcases, tables, and miscellaneous 
fittings for the annexe to the County Lunatic Asylum at Prestwich, 
erected from the designs of Mr. Hy. Littler, for the accommodation 
of about 1,200 patients. 


The American Elevator Company, 38 Old Jewry, E.C., 
have received several important orders lately for first-class passenger 
lifts. Among them, one for the Turner Memorial Home, at 
Liverpool; one for the Criterion, Piccadilly; and one for the 
Hotel Schweizerhoff, at Lucerne. 


The Hopton-Wood Stone Company, Limited, of Wirksworth, 
Derbyshire, have just completed the balustrade at the new Muni- 
cipal Buildings, Leeds ; and the same firm are about completing 
an extensive contract for staircase at the Victoria Hotel, Man- 
chester. 


IMfessrs. Le Grand & Sutcliff, 110 Bunhill Row, E.C., are 
engaged upon some important artesian wells, one at Messrs. R. 
White & Son’s Mineral Waterworks, Walworth, the depth of which 
will probably be about 200 feet. A second boring is in progress in 
the new red sandstone formation at the Lichfield Brewery, near 
Burton-on-Trent. 

irmingham.—An extensive and handsome range of buildings 
has just been completed in Albion Street, Newhall Hill, for Messrs. 
Bishton & Fletcher, the eminent diamond workers, goldsmiths, 
and manufacturing jewellers. The facade is Italian, executed in 
red bricks, with greensill stone strings, sills, and main cornice. 
The internal arrangements of the various floors have been care- 
fully planned to meet the peculiar requirements of the various 
branches of the firm’s business. The heating of the premises is 
effected by the hot-water system of Mr. R. Renton Gibbs, of 
Liverpool. The whole of the works have been carried out by Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, builder, of Hockley, under the supervision of the 
architect, Mr. W. Tadman Foulkes, of 100 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


ARCH AOLOGY. 


Roman Chester.—The antiquarians of Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and Chester are co-operating in a search which is now being 
made in what is called the Dean’s Field, Chester, for Roman and 
other remains. An excavation was first made some Io or 12 feet 
in depth, close against the city wall. Two or three feet below 
the surface the wall was found to rest on made ground, and no 
trace of a Roman character was there discovered. A trench was 
then commenced in a diagonal direction from the wall towards the 
cathedral, which is some 200 yards distant. The men had only 
carried the trench some three or four yards from the wall when 
they came upon the foundation-stones of an ancient building. The 
angle of the building was discovered. The stones exposed are 
sandstone, rough hewn, apparently with axes, and as one of the 
walls runs east and west it is conjectured to have been an ecclesi- 
astical structure of the Norman period. The cathedral was 
formerly the Abbey of St. Werburgh, and the dean’s residence, 
hard by, is built on the site of another religious house. The 
ground excavated is within the cathedral precincts, and further 
discoveries are confidently anticipated. The belief has long been 
current in Chester that portions of the present city wall date back 
to the time of the Roman occupation, when a wall was con- 
structed about the city by the men of the 2oth (or Victrix) Legion. 
There have been no less than five Centurial stones discovered in 
various parts of Chester, recording that so many paces of the wall 
were built by the men under such-and-such a Centurion on a 
direction shown by a sort of index arrow, but none of these stones 
have been found in or about the city wall, and thus doubts have 
arisen whether any portion of the present city wall is in reality 
Roman work. 


LEGAL. 


Queen’s Bench Division.—Feb. 1. 
(Before Mr. JUSTICE LOPES.) 


MARQUIS OF SALISBURY AND ANOTHER v. HURTER AND 
ANOTHER. 


LIGHT AND AIR CASE. 


The Marquis of Salisbury, as the proprietor, and F. Weiss, as 
the lessee, of the house No. 2 Durham Street, Strand, sought to 
obtain an injunction against the defendants, proprietors of the 
Adelphi or Tivoli Restaurant, to compel them to remove an 
obstruction to light and air, and abate a nuisance arising from 
works connected with electric lighting at the defendants’ premises. 
The defendants did not admit that the works were an obstruction 
to light and air, or a nuisance. 
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Mr. Petheram, Q.C.,.and Mr. Farwell appeared. as_counsel.for 


the plaintiffs, while Mr. Reid, Q.C., and Mr. Grosvenor Woods 
‘were for the defendants. 


Mr. Petheram said that the works: in question consisted. of an’ 
engine and boiler with a tall shaft or flue, and that, besides the 


obstruction to light and. air arising from the shaft, the operations 
were attended with great vibration, noise, and offensive smells, all 


of which interfered seriously with the comfort of the tenants of the 


house, and also, in some cases, with their business, while at the 
same time deteriorating the premises in value. 


as part of the nuisance. ares 
Evidence was given in support ofthe plaintiffs’ case, and Mr. 


Reid cross-examined the witnesses, but eventually admitted that: 


he could not maintain his defence. 

Mr. Justice Lopes said there could be no doubt’ that the case 
‘for the plaintiffs. was a very strong one, ;and that it was a very 
great interference indeed. with any man’s rights to erect such a 
shaft as that in dispute. The result was that his lordship gave 
judgment forthe - plaintiff, with costs, granting the injunction 
prayed for. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


We illustrate an improved form of water-waste preventer or 
flushing cistern, lately: patented by Mr. E. Howard, and _intro- 
duced by Messrs. Hayward, Tyler & Co., of 84 Whitecross Street, 
‘London, E.C. Howard’s patent cistern is a sinzle box cistern, and 
therefore of. moderate size and weight, but is free from the dis- 
advantages attending almost all other single box cisterns, inasmuch 
as there is no interference with the action of the ball valve lever, 
and yet the water is perfectly cut off from entering the cistern 
before it begins to escape. This is effected by the patent admission 


valve, which has a self-closing cut-off between the supply and the 
ball valve. When the cistern is at rest this valve is held open by 
an arm of the lever, so that the cistern is filled by the ball-valve, 
but as soon as the lever begins to be raised, the cut-off closes, and 
the water is shut off from the ball valve. The further motion of 
the lever in the case of a syphon cistern starts the action of the 
syphon, and in an ordinary double-valve cistern opens the outlet 
valve. These water-waste preventers have been specially approved 
by the authorities of the New River Company as conforming with 
their recent regulations. They are suited for all classes of closets, 
lavatories, &c., and every cistern is tested thoroughly before 
leaving the works. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Wortley.—The new Wortley Wesleyan church was reopened 
last week, after the erection of organ built by Mr. Calvert, and new 
choir gallery, &c., by Messrs. J. Tomlinson & Sons, at a total cost 
of about 500/., from designs by Mr. James Wilson, architect, 
East Parade, Leeds. 

Munster Square.—The new north aisle of St.’ Mary Mag- 
dalene, Munster Square, has been opened. It is erected in memory 


of the founder, the late Rev. E. Stuart, its first incumbent, who in. 


1849-52 erected the nave, chancel, and south aisle from the plans 
of the late R. C. Carpenter. The plans for the aisle have been 
carried out with a crypt under its whole length, used as work and 
caretakers’ rooms and for a mortuary, under the direction of Mr. 
R. Herbert Carpenter and Mr. B. Ingelow. 


At the Meeting of the London School Board last week an 
estimate of expenditure for repairs and maintenance of schools for 
the year ending March 1885 was submitted, showing that the sum 
required would be 950,804/. This sum included—Maintenance 
of schools provided by the Board, 495,741/. 6s., against 452,576/. 5s. 
last year, showing an increase of 43,165/. 15.; school buildings, 
alterations, &c., not chargeable to capital account, 27,500/., against 
20,000/., an increase of 7,500/. Authorisation was also given to 
the Committee to obtain plans for the extension 
Offices, at a cost not to exceed 1 5,000/. for the fabric, 


The works were. 
in a narrow yard, and the shaft was within two or three feet of: 
some of the windows, the tenants complaining of the heat from it. 


of the Board’ 


~ GENERAL. 


Mr. J. P. Seddon will deliver an address on “ The Ventilation 


‘of Theatres” at the Parkes’ Museum of Hygiene, on Tuesday, the 


12th inst. 
| Mr. Penrose, architect to St. Paul’s Cathedral, has made an 
inspection of Riddings parish church, in connection with the pro- 
posed building of a chancel and general repairs to the building. 
At a Meeting of the Scottish Society of Water-Colour Painters, 
in Glasgow, the following were elected associates :—Mr. James 


Paterson, Mr. David Farquharson, A,R.S.A., Mr. Thomas Scott, 


Mr. C. J. Lauder, Mr. A. Black, and Mr. W. B. Hole, A.R.S.A. 

There is now on View, at Mr. McLean’s Gallery,7 Hay- 
market, Mr. Pownoll Williams’s sketches and drawings on the 
Riviera and the Lake of Como. re 

A Conversazione was held in the Fine Art Galleries, Sauchie- 
hall Street, Glasgow, on Monday evening on occasion of the open- 
ing of the twenty-third annual exhibition of modern‘art promoted 
by the institute. " aren we 

The Three English Artists who have been invited to con- 
tribute to the forthcoming Exposition Internationale at the Arts 
Décoratifs in Paris are Mr. Orchardson, R.A., Mr. E. J. Gregory, 
A.R.A., and Mr. R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A. Mr. Burné Jones was 
originally included in the invitation, but was unable to accept it ° 
this season. Mr. Orchardson will be represented by A Soctal 
Eddy, and by Napoleon on the “ Bellerophon.” Yael | 4 

The Free Schools for instruction in water-colour art, which 
have been organised by the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours, were opened on Monday in the studios attached to the 
Working Men’s College in Great Ormond Street... There are at 
present about thirty students. 

It is reported that the Duke of Wellington’s statue at Hyde 
Park Corner is to be removed to a site overlooking the North 
Camp at Aldershot. The road by which the:statue will. be con- 
veyed will be somewhat circuitous in order to avoid weak bridges, 
but the removal has been reported to be practicable. It is under- 
stood that another statue of the Duke will be erected on ‘the site of 
the old one. : a 

In the description which accompanied the illustration of 
Eastcheap Buildings in our issue of last Saturday, the passenger- 
lift was mentioned. The lift is one of Messrs. Waygood & Co.’s 
patent hydraulic balanced lifts, without balance-weights or chains, 
or any overhead gearing. As many as twelve persons have been 
raised by it into the fourth floor, a distance of 50 feet, in fifteen 
seconds. Kas: 

The Lincrusta-Walton has been awarded the gold medal and 


the highest class certificate at the Calcutta International Exhi- 


bition. 
Glasgow Architectural Association.—The usual monthly 
meeting was held on Tuesday night, the President, Mr. P,..M. 
Chalmers, in the chair, when a paper on “ Electric Lighting” was 
read by Mr. J. R. C. Honeyman. 
Contracts for Building the South Cliff Hotel, Scarborough, 
are to be obtained, and the work is to be carried out with as little 
delay as possible. . ws 
Two Ventilators on the District Railway, at Westminster, 
near the Houses of Parliament, have lately been removed and the 
roadway reinstated in its original condition. Fae 
The Indian Government has published reports of pre- 
liminary surveys of some new and important railway lines. The 
first of these, intended to connect Assam with thé sea, will run 
from Chittagong through Cachar to Dibrooghur with a branch to 
Gowhatty. The total length—736 miles—is estimated to cost 
6,46,73,000 rs. A line is also projected from Mogul Seria, near 
Benares, through Chota Nagpore and Orissa to Pooree, with a 
branch to Gya. The length will be about 652 miles, and the cost 
about 6,82,00,000 rs. The latter line will pass through extensive 
coal-fields, and will afford a short route for pilgrim traffic between 
the North-West and Pooree. ie? o 
It is intended to erect a new school and class-rooms, with 
dormitory, adjoining the present Choir School House of All 
Saints, Clifton. Mr. E. Henry Edwards, of 5 Clare Street, Bristol, 
is the architect. (i102 u 
The Manchester Literary Club on Monday decided that, in 
accordance with the suggestion made at the last meeting, to issue 
a hand-list of the deceased and living artists of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, with a view to the compilation of a_ biographical 
dictionary, giving particulars of the deceased artists, and the 
names at least of the living men. SSe. 
The Students of the Institution of Civil Engineers have 
just been. notified of. the resumption of the meetings for the 
reading and discussion of original communications by members.of 
their class. The first of this series of meetings took place on 
Friday evening, when a paper was read by Mr. W. R. Moreland, 
on ‘‘ Constructional Ironwork for Buildings,” Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, 
Member of Council, presiding. The meetings will be continued 
on Fridays, ther5th and 22nd inst.,under the respective presidencies. 
of Mr. B. Baker and Mr. T. R. Crampton. The Council. desire 
that students who have promised papers for subsequent meetings 
will forward them to the Institution without delay, so that no break 
may occur in the continuity of the meetings. : 


SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE 


CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, AND TENDERS. 


———$$—$—$— 


LONDON, FEBRUARY 9, 1884. 


TENDERS, ETC 

°." As great disappointment is frequently 
expressed at the non-appearance of Contracts 
Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly re- 
quested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, 
London, W.C., not later than 3 p.m. on 
Thursdays. 

*," Correspondents, when writing to notify an 
extension of time, or an alteration of the 
date of sending in Competitions or Contracts, 
are requested in their letter of advice to 
write at the head of the required change— 
“ Contract Supplement to Toe ARCHITECT.” 

eee 

EOITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read 
im public must necessarily be held responsible 
for their contents, 

No communication can be inserted unless 
authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer—not in every case for publica- 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as 
possible to make their communications brief. 
The space we can devote to Correspondence 
will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

—ll]]]Q]2E rr! 

ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under . £0 2 6 
For every Additional Line . 0 0 6 
For Quarter Page . ° - 210 0 
For Half Page . : ane 10° 4) 
Fora Page . rs “| 455 oO 


‘On pages preceding and following matter, 
special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. 
per page ; 1s. per line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a 
series of insertions on application at the 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN. —July 1.— The Testamentary Trustees of 
the late Mr. John Steill, of Edinburgh, hereby notify 
that they will Receive Models for a Colossal Statue of 
Wallace, in Bronze, with Basement of Granite Blocks, to be 
placed on the Mound in the North-West part of the Duthie 
Public Par‘s, near the City of Aberdeen, in conformity with 
Instructions left by Mr. Steill, at a cost not exceeding 
£3,000. Intending Competitors, on Application, accom- 
panied with a Remittance of 10s. 6d. to Mr. John Otto 
Macqueen, 10 Bridge Street, Aberdeen, will be supplied 
with Copies of Mr. Steill’s Instructions, Conditions of the 
Competition, and Lithograph Plan of the Duthie Park, 
showing Sections of the Mound. The Author of the 
Accepted Model will be employed to Execute the Work; 
and the Author of that next in order of merit will Receive 
a Premium of £50. 


BLOEMFONTEIN.—Mar. 31.—The Government of the Free 
Orange State, South Africa, for a Premium of £100 for 
Design selected for New Presidency, and a Premium of 
£100 for Design selected for New Chamber of Deputies. 
The Consul of the Orange Free State, 17 Gracechurch 
Street, EC. 


KNIGHTON.—Feb. 21.—Plans are required for a Stone. 
built Workhouse for 120 Inmates. Mr. E. H. Deacon, 
Clerk to the Guardians, Knighton, Radnorshire, 


LEICESTER.—March 1.—Designs are invited for a Block 
of Buildings proposed to be erected on the South Side of 
New Entrance to the Market Place. Premiums of £25 
and £15. Mr. J. Gordon, 0.H., Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Leicester. 


LoNDON.—March 1,—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings are prepared to receive Designs for 
New Buildings proposed to be erected in Whitehall for 
the Admiralty and War Office. Mr. A. B. Mitford, 
Secretary, H. M,. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
London. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—March 29.—Designs are invited 
for Baths and Washbouses, to be built on three sites within 
the City. The City Engineer, Town Hall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

WipNES.—Mar, 20.—Designs are invited for Public 
Offices and Town Hall. Mr. J. T. Allen, Pub‘ic Offices, 
Widnes, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Bacup.—Feb, 14.—For Building Chapel and School at 
Troughgate, Britannia. Messrs. Maxwell, Tuke & Hurst, 


BARNSLEY.—Feb. 16.—For Building House and Shop. 
Messrs. Dixon & Moxon, Architects, 5 Eastgate, Barssley. 


BIRKENHFAD.—Feb. 15.—For Supply and Erection of 
Ironwork in the Retort-house at the Gasworks, Thomas 
Street. Mr. T.0O. Paterson, Engineer, Gasworks, Birken- 
head, 

BANaor.—Feb. 11.—¥or Building Houses, Craig-y-Don 
Estate. Mr. Richard Davies, Architect, Bangor. 

BECKERMET.—Feb. 11,—For Building Dwelling-house 
and Stables. Messrs. T. L. Banks & Townsend, White- 
haven. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—March 1.—For Building Dwelling- 
house, West Hill Road. Mr. Herbert W. Dibden, Solicitor, 
Wimborne. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 22—For Building €chcol Chapel, 
Four Lanes End. Mr. W. Rycroft, Architect, 85 Chapel 
Lane, Bradford. 

BRIGHTON.—Fcr Building Wesleyan Chapel, Preston 
Road. Messrs. C. O. Ellison & Son, Architects, 62 Dale 
Street, Liverpool. 

BrumBy.—Feb. 20.—For Building Cemetery Chapel, 
Lodge, Wal’s, and Entrance-gites. Messrs Bellamy & 
Hardy, Architects, Broadgate, Lincoln. 


CHELTESHAM.—Feb, 18.—For Building Boarding-house, 
Bayshill. Mr. J. Middleton, Architect, 1 Bedford Buildings, 
Cheltenham. 

DENTON HoLME.—Febd. 12.—For Building Block of Cot- 
tages, Cow Byre, and €flaughter-house, Mr. George D. 
Oliver, Architect, Carlisle. 


Duerin.—Feb. 13.—For Alterations and Additions to 
House and Premises, 106 Capel Street. Mr. J. Freeman, 
City Architect, Town Ha‘l, Dublin. 

DUNFERMLINE.—Feb. 14.—For Construction of Galleries, 
Carnegie Baths. Messrs. Campbell, Douglas & Sellars, 
Architects, 268 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

Esew VALE.—Feb, 16.—For Erection of Hotel and Stable 
Buildings. Mr. E, A. Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny, 

EccLesFIEtD.—Feb. 9.—For Building Board School at 
Burncross. Messrs. Wilson & Masters, Architects, Harts- 
head Chambers, Sheffield. 

Friytray.—Feb. 16.—For Building Dwelling-house at 
Posnett. Mr. Warrack, Newmill, Fintray. 

GATESHEAD.—Feb. 9.—For Building Church of the 
Venerable Bede. Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, Architects» 
Bank Chambers, Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


GLANADDA.—Feb. 12._For Building Hcuses and Shops 


Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. Architects, 175 Lord Street, Southport. Mr. Richard Davies, Architect, Bangor. 
MAN UFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF MARBLE: AIND WOooDYdD 
CHIMNEY PrecEesSs. 
QUEEN ANNE STOVE GRATES MANTELS 
ELIZABETHAN KITCHEN RANGES OVER MANTELS 
AND 
RENAISSANCE FENDERS ART TILES 
GRATES RAILING HEARTHS 


STOVE GRATE MANUFACTURERS AND IRONFOUNDERS, 


GEORGE WRIGHT & Go. 


SHOW-ROOMS: 


155 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
And 238 Upper Thames Street, Blackfriars, E.C.— WORKS, ROTHERHAM. 
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GRAVESEND.—Feb, 11.—For Bailding Dwelling-house 
and Making Additions to Public Hall. Mr. T. Smith, 
31 New Road, Gravesend. 


HALmAx.—Feb. 14.—For Additions to Workshop. 
Messrs. Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Street, 
Halifax. 

HeENDon.—Feb. 15.—For Construction of Sewers. 
John Pollard, C.E., Hendon. 


HuDDERSFIELD.—Feb. 14.—For Building Store and 
Dwelling-house. Messrs. Abbey & Hanson, Surveyors, 
20 Ramsden Street, Huddersfield. 


Inpy.—Feb. 15.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. 
W. A. Gelder, Architect, 7 Savile Street, Hull. 


Mr, 


KENDAL.—Feb. 13.—For Building Two Dwelling-houses. 
Mr. John Stalker, Architect, 4 Aynam P!ace, Kendal. 


KILYBEBILL.—Feb, 12.—For Building Schoolhouse for 
Infants and Making Alterations and Additions to present 
Schools. Mr. W.Sanuel, Tanyraldt House, Pontardawe. 


Leeps.—Feb. 12.—For Building Additional Premises to 
Printing Works. Mr. Edwin Wa'sh, Architect, 40 Wade 
Lane, Leeds. 


Lonpon.—Feb. 14.—For Additions. The Horological 
Institute, Northampton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Lone EAToN.—Feb. 18.—For Building Ten Dwelling- 
houses and Shops, &c., Bridge Street ; Nine Houses and 
Shop, King Street; Office, Princess Street; Stabling, 
Carriage-house, &c., Elm Avenue; and Out-office and 
Shop, High Street. Mr. J. Sheldon, Architect, Market 
Place, Long Eaton. 


MIDLAND RaILwAy.—Feb. 14.—For Building Stables for 
Twenty Horses, Derby. Drawings, &c,at the Engineer's 
Office, Midland Railway, Derby. 


MIDLAND RaiLway.—Feb. 11.—For Erection of Station 
Buildings, &., Shipley. Plans, &c., at. the Architect's 
Office, Northern Division, Engineer's Department, Derby. 


Miprorp.—March 4.—For Construction of Bridges at 
Freshford and Midford, Plans, &c., at the Railway 
Station, Reading. 


NATLAND.—Feb. 11.—For Building Home. 
Brade, Architect, 5 Bridge Street, Kendal. 


New WorrLEY.—Feb. 9.—For Building Foar Houses. 
Mr. C, F. Wilkinson, Architect, 8 Infirmary Street, Leeds. 


NorrinGHaM.—Feb. 18.—For Additions to County Court. 
The Secretary, H. M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. 


OLDHAM.—Feb. 13.—For Extension of Mill. Messrs. 
Wild & Collins, Architects, 15 Clegg Street, Oldham. 


Mr. D. 


PETERBOROUGH. — Feb. 12.— For Buildinz 
Grammar School and Master’s House. Mr. 
Naylor, Architect, 16 Tennant Street, Derby. 


Cathedral 
Reginald 


PLYMOUTH.—Feb. 12.—For Alterations to Co-operative 
Store. Mr. H. J. Snell, Architect, 8 Courtenay Street 
Plymouth. 


J 


PonTyGwaIrH.—Feb. 14.—For Building Thirty Cot- 
tages. Mr. Stephen Williams, Pontygwaith, Porth. 


RIO DE JANEIRO.—Feb. 28.—For Lighting the City with 
Electricity. The Brazilian Consulate General, 
Winchester Street Buildings, E.C. 


Rivineron.—For Building Vicarage. Mr. 
Dawes, Architect, 2 Cooper Street, Manchester. 


William 


ROcKINGHAM.—Feb, 11.—For Building Dwelling-house, 
Offices, Boundary Walls, &¢. Mr, Walter J. Sykes, Archi- 
tect , Hoyland, near Barnsley. 


Saw Lty.—Feb. 18.—For Building Six Dwelling-houses 


and Shop, with Outbuildings, Fence Walls, &c. Mr, John 
Sheldon ,Architect, Market Place, Long Eaton. 
SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 11.—For Building Five Shops. 


Messrs. Flockton & Gibbs, Architects, 15 St. James's Row, 
Sheffield. 


SILSDEN.—Feb. 9.—For Building House and Shop. Mr. 
J. B. Bailey, Architect, North Street, Keighley. 


SourH Banx.—Feb. 25.—For Enlargement of Police- 
station, Mr. Walker Stead, C.E., Court House, North- 
allerton. 


SOUTHEND.—Feb. 19.—For Construction of Pier, Toll- 
house, &c. Mr. Cayton, Surveyor, Southend. 


Srockport.—Feb. 9.—For Taking Down and Re-erecting 
Iron Girder Bridge. The Borough Surveyor, St. Peter’s 


Gate, Stockport, 

STOKESLEY.—Feb. 25.—For Rebailding Skutterskelf 
Bridge. Mr. Walker Stead, C.E., Court House, North- 
allerton. { 


SupBury.—Feb. 21.—For Alterations and Additions to 
The Ryes. Mr. EH. F. Bisshopp, Architect, 32 Museum 
Street, Ipswich. 


WALLASEY.— Feb. 14.—For Enlargement of New Brighton 
Pier. Mr, A. Dowson, 0.E., 3 Great Queen Street, West- 
minster, 


WitsDEN.—Feb. 16.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Chapel. Mr. M. Whiteley, Architect, 13 Charles Street, 
Bingley. 

Wuirsy.—Feb. 25.—For Building St. Hilda’s Church 
Mr. R. J. Johnson, Architect, 8 Arcade, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


YEOVIL.—Feb. 11.—For Construction of Brick Gasholder 
Tank. Mr. HE. Howell, Gasworks, Yeovil. 


TENDERS. 


BUCKHURST HILL. 
For Enlargement of Infant School, Albert Road North, 
Buckhurst Hill, for the Chigwell School Board. Mr. 


Epwarp EGAN, A.R.1B.A., Architect. Quantities by 
the. Architect. 
Wells, Woodford . : ; . . . £870 0 0 
Norton & Sons, Stratford 6 ° ° . 845 0 0 
Egan, Buckhurst Hill . . ° . - 840 0 0 
Duly, Loughton . ° . 5 ° » 818 0 0 
Knight, Woodford . : . ° ° - 749 0 0 
Robson, Woodford . - “ ° ° o 430 O80) 
Buckall, Ilford. é $ ; 3 “4 - 720 0 0 
Carker, Peckham . ° . . ° ~ £700.00 
CLACTON-ON-SEA. 
For Building Ten Houses, Clacton-on-Sea. Mr. T. W. 
GaRROOD, Architect, Forest Hill. 
Lee 5 5 ‘ . $ . : - £3,800 0 0 
Wood . . ° ‘ ° 5 ° - 3,640 0 0 
Archer . . ° A ‘ - . 3,362. 0.0 
Coe < . ° . ° ° - 3,250 0 0 
Johnson . ° ° ° ° ° 2 (OL OO 
Hall : ‘ ; 4 5 : - 23;950 0 0 


CRICKLEWOOD. 
For Making-up Claremont Road, Cricklewood, for Hendon 
Local Board. Mr. J. POLLARD, Surveyor. 


Bigger . ; : ° ‘ : ; . £1,276 0 0 
Botterill ‘: ‘ ; 5 - . 1,055 0 0 
Felton . ° . . ° . : 2, 4,047, 0-0 
Martin . . 5 ° ° 5 6 980 0 0 
Nowell & Robson “ . 5 e ° ‘ 977 0 0 
Neave & Son . e : : ‘ : 9638 0 0 
Bell Fe x A 5 > ° ° 94570" 20 
Mowlem . ‘ Fy “ ° ‘ F} . 942 0 0 
Adams . . . ib ° 5 ° - §95 0 0 
Hoare & Son . . a - 5 ° » sess O80 
CATLEY (accepted) . ' . . . o t66_. 0.710 


DUDLEY. 
For Building Schools to Union Workhouse, 
Dudley. Mr. J.B. MArsu, Architect. 
the Architect. 


Shaver’s End, 
Quantities by 


Bennett, Birmingham . 5 r A Ae 947 0 0 
Robinson, Birmingham ° . 7,666 0 0 
Holland & Son, Dudley 3 - 5 T6207 O90 
Cockin & Son, Old Hill, Dudley . - : 7,586 13 0 
Webb & Round, Dudley 5 A ows AUtig, | OL nO 
Rowbotham, Birmingham ° * 7,230 0 0 
Peacock, Gornal . < 2 7,100 0 0 
Harvey, "Netherton, Dudley. a . 75020)..0,.0 
Garlick, Bir mingham : ‘ ; 5 6,999.0" 0 
Nelson, Dudley . J . e - 6,949 0 0 
Jones & Son, Sedgeley . ° . - 6,890 0 0 
Willetts, Old Hill, Dudley », 5 - 6,889 11 0 
Horton, Brierley Hill . . > - 6,746 0 0 
GUEST, ’Brettell Lane (accepted) . . - 6,62015 0 


HASTBOURNE. 


6 Great | For Construction of High-level and Storm-water Sewer, 


Eastbourne. Mr. CHARLES TOMES, Burough Sur veyor. 
Brick. Concrete, 

Brydges, Westminster .£24,980 0 0 £21,693 0 0 
Bottoms Bros., Battersea 20,000 0 0 16,000 0 0 
Hill Bros, High Wycombe 19,387 9 4 14,204 12 4 
Marshall, Brighton 18,705 .7..0 16,345 17 0 
Cowdry & Son, Gloucester 18,550 0 0 15,367 0 0 
McKenzie & Co., London 16,986 0 0 14,565 0 0 
John & J. W. Neve, Strat- 

ford . - 15,500 0 0 14,470 0 0 
Beadle Bros. . A - 14,500 0 0 12,521 0 0 
Botterill, London . 13,898 0 0 13,018 0 0 
Ford & Co., London - 13,890 0 0 12,000 0 0 
Woodhams & Fry, ezeon 

wich . 5 13,194 0 *O T5799) 0 mn0 
Hurst, Eastbourne ¢ - 12,600 0 0 13,450 0 0 
HAYwanp, * Eastbourne. 11,055 0 0 9,750 0 0 


Borough Surveyor’s Estimate, £12,000, 
* Accepted for brick, 
An inquiry will be held on the 21st inst. by Mr. J. T. 
Harrison. 


For Erection of Proposed Town Hall, Eastbourne. Mr. W. 
T. FouLKgs, Architect, 100 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
Quantities by Mr, W. A. Phipson. 


Hawes, Norwich . 4 4 ; 5 - £38,000 0 0 
Morris, East Grinstead ° . 4 - 36,500 0 0 
Perry & Co., Bow, E. . . 4 . 385,767 0 0 
Peters, Horsham . . . ° » 38,591 0: 40 
Longley, Crawley C . ‘ 5 » 34,500 0 0 
Avard, Maidstone é 5 - 34,500 0 0 
Martin Wells & Co., Aldershot 5 » 384,500 0 0 
Bissett & Son, Aldershot. . - 34,050 0 0 
Wren, Eastbour ne 3 33,515 0 0 
Smith & § Sons, South Norwood 5 33,367 0 0 
Hyerett & Son, Colchester . . . 82,450 0 0 
Fell, Colchester . . . . 381,684 0 0 
Bradney & Co, Wolverhampton . 31,990 0 0 
Peerless, Eastbourne ° s 80,125 0 0 
Hudson. Kearley & Co, Brighton 0 - 30,000 0 0 
. Foster & Dicksee, Rugby “ : 529,09 9 Lae) 
Greenwood, Arthur Street, W. Cc. 5 + 29, 98a" 20s O 
Bull & Co., Southampton . . 5 . 29,800 0 0 
Charlwood Bros., East Grinstead . » 29,540 0 0 
Done & Eons, Eastbourne (accepted) . - 28,745 0 0 


GLASLLYN. 
For Building Stabling and Studio at Glasllyn, near Rhaya- 
der, for Mr. H. W. B. Davis, R A. Mr. S. W. WILLIAMS, 
Architect, hae Quantities by the Architect. 


Evans, Rhayader . ; 5 A - £1,600 0 0 
Dove, Rhayader 5 . 3 ; é wavy "360 0 0 
Davies, Hereford ,. F ' 5 5 % 1,160 0 0 
Welsh, Hereford . , 5 4 . 1,150 0 0 
Davies, Newtown.) 775) 5 diver tee -2 3: 112200 
Williams, Knighton . 4 , . 15081 26-26 
Bowen & Co., Hereford (accepted) . . 985 0 0 


GRANGETOWN. 

For the Erection and Completion of St. Patrick’s Church, 
Grangetown, Yorkshire, for the Very Rey. Canon: 
Holland. Mr, MArTin Carr, Architect, Middles— 
brough. 

Crages & Benson, Stockton-on-Tees (accepted). 


HARTSHEAD. 
For the Erection of Conveniences, &c., at Hartshead, vig 


Normanton, for Sir George Armytage, Bart.- Mr. R. 
F, Rogerson, Architect, Brighouse. 
Masons. 
FEARNLEY, Brighouse (accepted) Ounatie een LOL LO 
Wood, Hartshead . 6 A : : o 19 7-E 
Joiners. 
Dean, Hightown, Liversedge . ° . « £8 0% O 
Jackson, Hartshead (accepted) . ‘ . + 5 186: 
Plasterers. , 
Gledhill & Barraclough, Brighouse . ‘ « segs 


For Alterations to the Old Pack Horse Inn, Hartshead 


Moor, near Cleckheaton, for Sir George Armytage, 
Bart. Mr. R. F. ROGERSON, Architect, Brighouse. 
Masons. 
Drake, Hartshead . c : £15.12 0 
FEARNLEY, Brighouse (accepted) . ° on alae: 
Joiners. 
Jackson, Hartshead . a o2 (84 0 
Hirst, Clifton, near Brighouse (aecepted) Suir Si Se 


LONDON. 


For Finishing and Completing Six Houses in Highleyer 
Road, North Kensington, W. Mr. EpwarD Monson, 
jun., A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Grosvenor House, The 
Vale, Acton, W. 

RUTTER, Latimer Road (accepied) . - £1,200 0 O 

For Road-making, Sewers, Manholes, Ventilators, &c., on 
an Estate at Hampstead, for the Directors of "the 
National Liberal Land Company, Limited, 26 Charing” 
Cross, London, 8.W. Mr. GuorGEe POOLEY, Surveyor. 
Quantities by Mr. P. E. Murphy. 

Carter, Anerley . ote : . - £1,469 0 O 
Chafen, Rotherhithe . f ‘ : «1,428, 0. 0 
Felton, West Hampstead . . 5 eel 247 O~ O 
Bloomfield, Tottenham 5 5 5 . 1,200 0 0 
Nicholls, Wood Green . : A 3 » 1,185.0; & 


MANSFIELD. 
For Furnishing Infirmary at the Mansfield Union Work-. 


house. Mr. R. FRANK VALLANCE, Architect. 
Atkinson & Co., London . ; - C £478 0 0 
Greenwood, Mansfield i 5 ° * - 469 0 0 
Hovey, Sheffield ° 5 - 45913 & 
Smith & Sons, Nottingham ° ° : - 449 19 10 
Blake, Mansfield . A . - 44910 O 
Cuppy, Mansfi 1d (accepted) : A . - 485 0 O 


MIDDLESBROUGH. 

For the Erection of Class-rooms, Closets, and Staircase, 
for St. Mary's Schools, for the Bishop of Middles- 
brough. Mr. MARTIN CARR, Architect. 

Craacs & BENSON, Stockton-on-Tees (accepted). 


NOTTINGHAM. 
For Erection of Stone Urinal on the Meadow’s Cricket 


Ground, Nottingham. Mr. b tyes Borough Engineer. 
Green ; 5 . A * ~£215 0 & 
Hodson & Sons . 5 ° 5 ° ao EDO 0 
Bell & Son * 3 ° 214 9 10 
Cooke & JOHNSON (accepted) « . 5 2 2020. O 

For Sewering, Leveliing, &c., Streets, Nottingham. Mr,. 
Brown, Borough Engineer. 

Thumbs, Nottingham . < - £332 14 0 
Smart, Nottingham f a . - ool b> 0 
Hopkin, Nottingham 3 ; , “ 328° 18 0: 
Knight, Loughboro’ : woz l--2-—0: 
Cordon, jun., Nottingham (accepted) . - 26519 © 
OYSTERMOUTH. 

For Building an Infants’ School, Oystermouth, near 
Swansea. Mr. J. BuckLEY WILSON, A.R.1.B.A., 
Architect, 

Richards & Son : . . £10" 97 0 
Thomas, Watkins & Jenkins « . . . - 580 0 0 
Lloyd Brothers 5 . . . - 525 0 0 
Lewis ; 5 ° . . : - 500°0 ¢ 
Thomas 5 . . ; - 495 0 O 
Architect's estimate . ° é . - 500 0 0 
PONTYPRIDD. 

For the Erection of Two Blocks of Cottages at Pwllgwann,. 
Pontypridd, for the Pontypridd House Property and 
Investment Co., Limited. Mr. R. PHiniips, Architect 
and Surveyor. . 

Green . 7 3 é ’ ° . . £2,550 0.0 
Williams 3 . . . ; A - 2,494 0 0 
Julian . : 4 . ~ 4 5 . 2,484 0 0 
Morgan . . %& ome, 2 40oni0” 0 
ROWLANDS (accepted) é 5 ‘ - 2,404 0 0 


SOUTHWICK. 

For New Chapel, Lodge, and Entrance Gates, Southwick 
Cemetery. Mr. H. T. Grapon, Architect, Durham. 
Mr. G. D. Irwin, Quantity Surveyor, Sunderland. 

Scorr & Son, Sunderland (accepted) . £1,542 
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RIBY. 
For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Riby, near Grimsby. 
JOHN THOMPSON, Architect. 


Burnett, Grimsby - . : ‘ £485 0 0 
Emerson, Grimsby . ‘ - - «0463 96 
Willows & Roebuck, Grimsby es . 460 0 0 
Adlard, Louth . . ° : . . 43610 0 
Hickling, Louth . “ Ps - - - 432 0 0 
Snowden, Grimsby . : 4 . 38010 0 
Leaning, Grimsby ‘ 3 A . 37810 0 
Fletcher, Cleethorpes : J : . 370 5 3 
Topham, Grimsby . : - 5 Z fe3TO™ OO 
Thompson & Sons, Leuth ° a atte De cia OD Rae 
Thompson, Keebly-.° 2. 2.) 2°) » . 365 0 0 
Oglesby, Killingholme . 3 SPA St wers'S89 R00 
Hobson, Hogsthorpe 4 F . . 330 0 0 
JEWITT, Stallingborough (accepted) A - 325 0 0 


STAINLAND. 
For Decorator’s and Painter’s Work to Wesleyan Chapel 


and Schools, Stainland, near Halifax. Mr. T. L. 
ParcHerr, Architect. 
TOWNSEND (accepted) . »« » «+ + #130 0 0 


SUTTON. 
For Alterations to Nos. 3 and 4 Mulgrave Road, Sutton 
(Surrey), for the Executors of Mr. J. R. Hall. Mr. 
HERBERT D. APPLETON, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 157 


Wool Exchange, E.C. 
Roberts . . ° . F ° « - £470 0 0 
Humpbhris . ' 3 : . ° . 450 0 0 
Evans ls ° ° . ° . 28/398" 0-0 
Potter * A ° 5 ° > - 380 0 0 
Parker 3 ° A . f . 300 O10 
Robinson . Fy ° e F . ° . 1335-0. 0 
Wootton , : > : Pram? ii = die a 
SPRAGUE & CO. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon S8t., London, E.C. 


BILLs OF QuanrTITIEs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPoRTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CrrTIFIcAaTE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
SPRAGUE’s TaBLEs, upon application. 


SILIGATED CARBON 
MAIN-SUPPLY FILTER. 


COMPLETE LISTS 
ON APPLICATION, 


AL EXTERIOR VIEW 


GLEARING TAP 


euTLet 


FOR FILTERING THE WHOLE OF THE 
WATER-SUPPLY OF A BUILDING BEFORE USE, 
Complete ready for fixing, from £8 6s. each. 


SILICATED CARBON FILTER CO. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


“SANITAS” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. | 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E. lic 


Mr.| For Rebuilding Tower to St. Joseph’s Church, 
Mr. MARTIN 


STOKESLEY. 


(Yorks), for the Rev. L. McGonnell. 
Carr, Architect, Middlesbrough. 
CraaGs & BENSON, Stockton-on-Tees (accepted). 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


Stoxesley | For Altera 


TALGARTH. 
tions and Additio.s to Tregunter Park, near 
Talgarth. Mr. J. B. FOWLER, Architect, Brecon. Quanti- 
ties not supplied, 


Welsh, Hereford ° . £4050 0 0 
Williams & Sons, Brecon . ° é . 3,800 0°0 
Williams, Knighton . E - . * 8,496-9..2 
Thomas, Watkins, & Jenkins, Swansea 8,491 15 6 
Bowers & Co, F c . . A 2,894 0 0 


For Alterations and Additions to House in Sheep Street, 
Stratford-on-Avon, used as Offices by the Borough 


Surveyor. Mr. H. T. Davis, A.M.LC.E., Borough TORCROSS. 

Surveyor. For Proposed Alterations and Addition of Wing (72 feet 
Callaway . : Fs 5 5 5 - £243 10 0 long and three Storeys high) to Torcross Hotel, 
Harris. . . ~ eit ee ssh 0 0 Torcross, near Kingsbridge. Messrs. OLDREIVE & 
Roberts & Sons. Pe ee 225 Og Kinasron, Land Agents, Totnes. 

Kennard . . . . . . woe a0 O Gibson, Exeter * . F 5 c) £900 0 0 
Guest . . . iso OW Pearse, Modbury 2 ~ . 799 0 0 
Wilkinson : : Oth ae - « 17810 0} W. Browne, Harbertonford . ‘ 695 9 0 
WHATELEY (accepted . c - «145 OFF0 Patey & Stumbles, Salcombe . : eh 630..0 0 
Borough Surveyor’s Estimate . r, a . 198? 0.,0 J. J. Browne, Harbertonford .« . 2 - 681 12.6 
Rundle, Kingsbridge ey Behe Laer ms +5 ° 
Edgcombe & Harvey, Blackawton . § 
SWANSEA. Farr, West Alvington . 450 0 0 
For New Blocks and Alterations to the Swansea Work-| Shepherd,Stokenham =. . + -  - 448 0 0 
house. Messrs. W. D. BuessLEy & ASPINADL, Archi-| BnRooxive & CLEMENTS, Stokenham (accepted) 447 0 0 
tects. 
New Blocks. Alterations. 
Billings,Swaneea . .£29,125 5 9 £12,077 2 0 WOODFORD. 
White, Swansea. ° 29,500 0 0 8,600 0 0|For Building House at Woodford, for Mr. Hutchinson. 
E. Morgan, Tredegar 6 25,331 0 0 9,869 0 0 Mr. EDMOND EGAN, A.R.1.B.A., Architect. Quantities 
D. Morgan, Swansea. 24,989 0 0 9,211 0 0 by the Architect. 
Davies, Cardiff . ° . 24,800 0 0 9,300 0 0 Norton & Sons, Stratford “ ° .£1,742 0 0 
Riley, Fleetwood . 22,651 4 4 10,364 9 8| Hosking, ForestGate . . - RE hho Ua 
Lewis, Swansea. .  . 22,53012 8 7,662 4 7| Read, Walthamstow ftepa 1,652 0 0 
THOMAS, WATKINS, & JEN- Parker,Peckham. . . 1,565 0 0 
KINS (accepted) . 21,100 0 0 7,900 0 0| Egan, Buckhurst Hill. . + ~ 15413) 0010 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUN 


CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & C0., L”- 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE 
Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND - CORNGRIT. 


200,000 cubic ft. of SUMMER-DRIED 


Stone in stock. 


“THE MARBLE STORES.” 


WILLIAMS & NASH, 


9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 


The Cheapest House in the Trade 


FOR 


CHIMNEYPIEGES, 


ETC 
MARBLE FENDERS, 20s. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 
Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port o1 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BATH STONE, { Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


BEST & SAFEST VENTILATOR IN THE WORLD. 


nounced simply perfect. It ad- 
justs ventilators to a nicety, while 


render accidents impossible. Al- 
ready thousands are in use, giving 
the greatest satisfaction, in 
Religious Institutions, Offices, 
Banks, Vestry and Public Halls, 


i Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Public 
Houses, Mansions and other Resi- 
dences, Schools, Shops, &c. 

Are applicable to every descrip- 
tion of Fanlight, opening in or 
| out, hung upon hinges or on 
centres. Also to open any num- 
|| ber simultaneously, 
lantern, conservatory, and sky- 
lights. 


R. ADAMS, Patentee, 
7 GREAT DOVER ST., BORO’, 


SHOW-ROOMS : 
17 Blackman Street, Boro’, 


LONDON, S.E. 


0 


BOX GROUND 
» COMBE DOWN 


MERCHANTS, 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 


This FANLIGHT OPENER is pro-|11Q High Street, Manchester 


its perfect screw arrangements | Of all Decorators & Contractors. b 


such as CHA 


VENTILATION! 


THE SANITARY ENGINEERING AND 
VENTILATION COMPANY 


UNDERTAKE 
VENTILATION WORK 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Employing Skilled Workmen under Efficient 
Supervision and the most perfect Appliances. 
Address—Mr. H. CARTER, C.E., 

115 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


SUMMER-DRIED 
CORSHAM DOWN STONE, 


FOR WINTER USE 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 


SERPENTINE. 


QUARRIES and WORKS, 
POLTESCO, near the Lizard, Cornwall. 
Estimates forwarded on application to the Proprietor. 
JABEZ DRUITT, 

SOUTH GROVE, MILE END ROAD, LONDON. 


Or the Marager at the Works. 
Show Room for Chimney: pieces, 9 Castle Street, Holbor, 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING PAPESSTAINERS, 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC. 
SHOW-ROOMS : : i 


Square, London, W. 


@a> Sore ADDRESS. 
Note Trade Mark. 


BEN GAY. 


Theatres, Hospitals, Museums, MOQCLESIASTICAL GLAZIER, &c. 


1 & 2 Stanley St., Easton Rd., Bristol. 


Leaded Windows, Plain and Geometrical, 


FOR CHURCHES, DOMESTIC BUILDINGS, &c. 


S. BUSSELL, GIBBS & CO. 


75 & 76 WELLS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 
WHOLESALE PLATE, PATENT PLATE, AND WINDO 
GLASS WAREHOUSE, 
Rolled and Cast Rough for Roofs, Warehouses, &c. 
Estimates and Tariffs forwarded on application. 


O be Sold Cheap, second-hand, 12 and 26 horse- 


| power Improved Robey Semi-portable Engines and Boilers 
combined, comparatively equal to new.—Apply to ROBEY & Co., 
Globe Works, Lincoln. 
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BELL’S ASBESTOS 
FLOORING FELT. 


This article is manufactured from specially prepared Asbestos 
fibre, and by its use any building can be rendered comparatively 


fireproof at a very small cost. This material should be used as a 
substitute for brown paper, under the carpet, and it can be taken 
upandrelaid as often as required; it may be laid between the 

ooring-boards, on the ceiling before plastering, and on the walls. 

oors of pine or other wood should be so constructed as to have a 
sheet of the felt in the centre,s) that either side being burned 
the other remains intact. In houses so protected fires would be 
localised to the rooms in which they originate. Asbestos felt, 
being a non-conductor of heat, is superior to any other sheathing, 
and used under slates has no equal. It yields no dust, lies quite 
flat, is soft to the tread, and its low cost places it within the reach 
ot everybody. Made in rolls of 36 inches wide. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS BOILER 
AND PIPE COVERING COMPO- 


For Coating every class of steam pipe and boiler. Non-com- 
bustible, and easily applied when steam is up; adheres to metals 
and preserves them from rust; prevents the unequal expansion 
and contraction of boilers exposed to weather ; covers 50 per 
cent, more surface than any other costing, and is absolutely in- 
destructible. It can be str pped off after many years’ use, mixed 


up again with 20 per cent. of fresh and applied again, The composition is supplied dry, and only 
requires to be mixed with water to the consistency required for use 

6 in. long, 15 H.P. gave the following results : Temperature on plates, 
94 deg. ; 1 ton of coal was saved per week, and although the fire was raked out every evening, 
20 lb. of steam were in the boiler next morning. The following ‘Yest.monial refers to this 


covering :— 
Offices of Wimbledon Local Board, Wimbledon, Nov. 28, 1883. 
Dear Sir,—It pap interest you to know that we save exactly 

40 per cent. in fuel through using your covering.—Yonrs truly, 

W. SANTO CRIMP, C.E., F.G.S. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS SASH- 


LINE CORD 
Is unaffected by heat and damp, and renders unnecessary the use 
of metallic wire and chains. Ropes made in the same form have 
great tensile strength, and being indestructible by fire are of in- 
calculable value for fire-escapes. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS FUEL, 


For gas fires. This genuine Asbestos Fuel is composed of the 
finest hand-picked Asbestos, and its weight is about half that of 
any other Asbestos fuel. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS PAINT, 


For coating woodwork. This paint is absolutely fireproof. The 
following Testimonial refers to this Paint :— 
“ Glasgow Herald and Engineering Times” Office, Glasgow, 
Mr. JOHN BELL 14th Nov., 1883. 
S1r,—As one of the means that helped to save the buildings ex- 
tending from Buchanan Street to Michell Street from the recent 
great fire I think it fair to say that your Asbestos Paint, which 


was applied to the outside hoist of the ‘‘ Engineering Times ’’ case-room and other portions, gave 
e proof that it materially aided in resisting the flames from the immediately adjoining 
g us in the most serious form. 
Since the fire, and to assure myself further of the value of your Asbestos Paint as a fire-resister, I 
your paint put On more correctly than in our case, into one of our 
urnaces, with the result that it was brought out without a fibre of the wood being touched, while 
similar pieces of wood thrice coated with Irish Lime at once got into a flame.—Yours truly, 
(Signed) 


valuab } a sisti 
tenement while the fire was rapidly destroying it and threatenin 


pisced a piece of wood. with 


TRADE 


A horizontal boiler, 17. ft. 
186 dez. ditto on coverin+ 


real utility of the material. 
ALEX. SINCLAIR. 


BELL’S 


=o 


ASBESTOS AND 
INDIARUBBER WOVEN TAPE AND 
SHEETING, For making erery class of Steam and 


Water Joint. It can he bent by hand to the form required 
without puckering, and is especially useful in making joints of 
manholes and mudhole doors on boilers; also for large“ still ” 
juints, where boiling fat and steam have to be resisted. It is 
kept in stock in rolls of 100 ft. from 4in, to 3 in. wide, and any 
thickness from 1-10th in. upwards. Maphole covers can be lifted 
many tm-s_betore the renewal of the jointing material is 
necessary. The same material is made up into sheeta about 40in, 
square, and each sheet bears my Trade Mark. without which 
none is genuine. The following Testimonial refers to this 
material :— 
Whitechapel Public Baths, June 8th, 1333, 

Mr. JOHN BELL. 118 Southwark Street, S.E. 

DEAR SIR.—I used your Asbestos and Indiarubber Woven 
Sheeting for the bath-valves some six months ago, and in taking 
the tops off the other day to examine them, found them as perfect 
asthe first day I fitted them, while the indiarubber ones put in 
the same time were completely cut through. I am about to put 
your sheeting on all the valves in this establishment, as I feel con- 
tident they will do far better than with indiarubber. 

Yours truly, D. SHARP, Engineer. 


It is very necessary to guard against imitetions of this useful 
‘material, and to secure themselves against being supplied with 


these less useful articles at my price, users are recommended to see that every 10 ft. length of the 
Asbestos Tape purchased by them beurs my Trade Mark. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS CEMENT, 


For the backing of firegrates and furnaces. 


The use of this fireproof material saves the ex- 
pense and annoyance occasioned by the repairs so constantly 
required in the firegrates and kitchen-ranges of private houses. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS PUTTY, 


For various kinds of steam and water joints. 


BELL’S PURE ASBESTOS 


CLOTH, . 
For chemical and other filtering. Thiscloth is specially manu- 
factured for Maignen’s unequalled water filters, for which a gold 
medal was awarded by the Special Commission appointed by Her 
Majesty’s Government to receive the reports of the International 
Juries at the Fisheries Exhibition. By special arrangement with 
Mr. Maignen, his filters for houses, factories, and towns are sup- 


plied by t'is firm. 
BELL’S ASBESTOS BLOCK 


GAS FIRES. } 
The Asbestos Block Gas Fire is formed by placing inside the ordi- 
nary grate a hollow block (burner), composed of Asbestos, and 
perforated. Av iron sole-plate, with a single gas-burner., is fixed 
at the bottom of the block. After being lighted a short time both 
the block and asbestos fuel throw out intense heat. 


BELL’S Special LONDON-MADE ASBESTOS 


MILLBOARD For Dry Steam Joints, made of the best Ashestos fibre.is well 
9 known for its toughness and purity, and is absolutely free 
from the injurious ingredients frequently used to obtain au uppearance of finish, regardless of the 
Made in sheets measuring about 40 in. square, from 1-64th in. to 1 in. 


and 4 millimetre to 25 millimetres thick. Each sheet bears my Trade Mark. 


To avoid spurious imitations, and to secure the receipt of genuine goods, all orders should be sent direct to the undermentioned addresses, and not through agents or factors. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


BELL’S ASBESTOS WORKS, SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S.E, 


Or the Branch Warehouses :—Victoria Buildings, Deansgate, Manchester; 11 & 13 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 21 Ritter Strasse, Berlin. 


REPRINT of ART PLATES from “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Can now be obtained in a separate form, on PLATE PAPER suitable for Framing, the 


SHAKSPERIAN DECORATIVE PANEL 


By H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 
PRINTED IN COLOURS, 


SCENE FROM ‘THE THMPpHeT? 


Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully rolled, One Shilling and Twopence each, 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or at the Office of “The Architect,” 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


EAS) 


D & CO. (LIMITED). 


LIME, CEMENT, AND BRICK MANUFACTURERS. 


SHOEBURY, COWLEY, & KENT BRICKS IN ANY QUANTITY DELIVERED ALONGSIDE, 


Shoebury Malm Facings and Paviors. 

Stourbridge, Welsh, and Newcastle Fire 
Bricks, &c. 

Glazed and other Drain Pipes. 


PonRTL A N WD 


Clinkers. 
Red and White Suffolk Bricks. 


Dutch, Adamantine, and Red English | Laths, Plaster. 
Moulded Bricks of all kinds. 

Red, White, and Black Rubbers. 
Greystone, Blue Lias,and Chalk Lime.| Broseley and Yorkshire Roofing Tiles.| Hair, Sand, &c. &c. 


CEME NN T 


Ridge Tiles, Terminals, &c, 
Staffordshire Blue Bricks. 
Chimney Pots, Slates. 


(WELLINGTON BRAND) of Unsurpassed Quality. 
Sole London Consignees of Messrs. Gibbs & Co.’s (West Thurrock) PORTLAND CEMENT, and the LUMLEY 


GLAZED BRICKS. 


BRICKEIELDS :—WEST DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX; SITTINGBOURNE, KENT, 


WELLINGTON WHARF, BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH. 
CANAL BRIDGE WHARFS, OLD KENT ROAD, S.E. 
CHELSEA WHARF, LOTTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
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BUILDING FOR IMMORTALITY. 


E of our favourite cathedrals is just now 
a sad example of the vanity of human 
ambition. ‘‘The best laid schemes,” 
says Burns, “of mice and men, gang 
aft agley ;” they go oftentimes, that is to 
say, very much awry ; and, amongst the 
most favourable varieties of this world’s 
enterprise, it is to be feared that architec- 
ture for one has furnished its full share of 
illustrations for the maxim. Simultane- 
ously with the intelligence that reaches 
the public respecting the ruinous state of 
things at Peterborough, we find some one 
in a contemporary advocating with an appearance of earnest- 
ness the construction of the proposed new Admiralty and War 
Offices, in such a material—granite to wit—as shall endure for 
ever. The contrast between these two cases is suggestive of 
reflection in many ways. Possibly there may be only a shrewd 
northern stone merchant at the bottom of the one, while some 
exceptional misadventure of old time may explain the other ; 
but it is not worth while to deny that the passion for immor- 
tality of building is a human impulse not yet extinct, which has 
produced in the past, and will produce in the future, many 
genuine successes and many conspicuous failures. 

It is a long way from the Pyramid of Cueops to a block of 
London offices, as everyone will be willing to admit ; but it 
would seem as if it were an equally long way to a great 
Medizeval church, a proposition which few of us have hitherto 
supposed to be the fact. There are some who do not forget, 
of course, what took place at another English cathedral some 
two-and-twenty years ago ; but this only emphasises the lesson 
taught in both cases—for they are very much alike—to all 
those in the architectural world with whom a truly high standard 
of building is but a matter of theory, if even so much. The 
fact is that architecture of the highest order of construction is 
now almost, if not quite, unknown. Science, so to speak, has 
driven it out of the world—the science of administrative 
economy. ‘The first axiom of this science is that material and 
labour must not be wasted ; that excess of substance or of care 
is a discredit to the designer ; that something like a mathe- 
matical balance in all things is essential to duty. We are so 
accustomed to square accounts in the ordinary affairs of life, 
that we cannot discern the difference between a correct balance- 
sheet in pounds, shillings, and pence, without a farthing to 
spare, and a statical balance of this and that structural strain, 
which waits only for the inevitable unforeseen to overturn its 
equilibrium, with nothing to save it. Without going too far in 
the direction of building with the hope of immortality, why 
might we not try to do a little more in the way of building for 
at least a liberal interpretation of the masculine idea of 
permanency ? 

Perhaps it is only monumental architecture that is worthy 
in any case of the highest order of construction ; but even the 
term monumental has to be taken here with a qualification. 
So little work in any sense monumental do we undertake in 
England, that critics are obliged to encourage the ambition of 
architects by applying the term to such examples as a pro- 
vincial town-hall, a suburban church, even a market for meat 
or an exchange for corn. But in truth all of these, except 
occasionally the church, are mere shelters that perish with the 
using. We except the church because the temple of divinity, 
in whatever form and for whatever faith, if a temple at all, has 
always offered itself as a fit subject for monumental dignity and 
for monumental immortality. The temples of antiquity have 
no doubt succumbed to the violence of religious fanaticism 
much more than to the legitimate influence of time; but 
whenever they have fallen through age, the noblest and the 
humblest alike, and those of the most refined cultus no more 
or less than those of the most barbarous, they may be said to 
have yielded only to the hand of heaven in spite of all that 
earthly ambition could do. 

After the revelations that have been brought to light with 
regard to the building construction of Peterborough Cathedral 
—and the self-same discovery was made in another case, as we 


have said, not long ago (at Chichester)—there are many of us 


‘who may begin to suspect the stability of the great edifices of 


the Middle Ages generally. The extreme lightness of their 
construction has long been remarked upon as a triumph of 
skill. The test known by the name of ‘‘the ratio of the points 
of support” is often quoted for our admiration. ‘That is to 
say, whereas in St. Peter’s at Rome the area of walling upon 
the plan is in the aggregate one-fourth of the space of ground 
covered by the roof, and in St. Paul’s at London one-sixth, 
in the Medizval cathedrals it is less than one-seventh, in- 
cluding the solid masses of western towers, whilst, excluding 
these, it is in some cases almost startling in the insignificance 
of its proportion, looking more like such a thing as timber or 
ironwork than stone masonry of any practicable kind. What 
shall we say, then, when we are told that an edifice of this 
class, in which one ought certainly never to expect to find any- 
thing but scrupulously uncompromised solidity as the first con- 
dition of a universal scheme of slender arcuation, has for the 
interior substance of its walls and piers a mere concrete of 
pebbles and the dust of what once was clay-mortar, depending for 
the very retention of the form of wall or pier upon a thin 
casing of surface stone, itself without bond and dislocated and 
wasted by time? ‘Lantern and piers alike,” says the Dean of 
PETERBOROUGH, ‘were of the most wretched construction. 
The walls of the lantern, dating from the fourteenth century, 
were mainly composed of rubble and pit mortar” (Mr. Pearson 
calls it “sandy earth”), “with a very thin facing of Barnack 
stone. .. . When the piers were reached, which had been 
crushed and peeled off by the too great pressure of the heavy 
Norman tower, . . . it was found that they were of no better 
masonry. ... The core of these great Norman piers was 
nothing but dust.” And all this had for foundation only 
‘small stones laid on loose gravel; ... although, if the 
builders had gone some 3 feet lower, they would have touched 
the solid rock!” What a satire upon building for eternity? If 
anywhere a grand monumental edifice is to be found, it ought 
to be such a one as this cathedral, and yet it is built of 
rubbish. But, what is a stranger fact, it has stood erect for 
centuries ; a fact, again, which is almost less astonishing than 
another, namely, that on the very spot where a first cathedral 
had gone to pieces through such construction, the builders of 
a second had built not a whit more wisely. We may certainly 
congratulate ourselves upon being well assured that, whatever 
may be the faults of our modern restorers and reconstructors 
of churches, they cannot be charged with work quite so bad 
as this. But still, is their work immortal ? 

The question is not easily answered if we ask what kind of 
edifices ought in England to be built in monumental strength 
so as to last for ever. Churches would seem to have the first 
claim upon such dignity, no doubt ; in other words, there is a 
large majority of the English people in whose minds, apart 
from all the many differences of religious creed and discipline, 
the establishment of a temple for Christian worship is an act of 
everlasting homage to the claims of virtue. Save a few small 
and unimportant sects, all denominations alike are found to 
cherish the sentiments which make a church a monument. 
And accordingly we may say without further phrase that the 
churches of England, taken in the aggregate, are clearly recog- 
nised as the monumental architecture of the land. At the 
same time we cannot allege that they are truly of this cha- 
racter so often as they might be. In a word, the genius of 
economical adjustment pushes its way to the front in almost 
every case.. A few examples are conspicuous to the eye of 
the connoisseur here and there, in which not only has 
commonplace parsimony been repudiated, but the liberality of 
an exalted ideal has been accepted in its stead. But even in 
such rare instances it can scarcely be affirmed that liberality 
has reached the truly monumental standard of immortal 
building. Perhaps the whole principle of Medizyval light- 
ness of construction, so much admired, is in_ its 
modern interpretation especially misleading. Massiveness, 
even exaggerated, may certainly be much more wisely advo- 
cated as an essential element in building for posterity ; and if 
this is a massiveness almost exclusively identified with primitive 
times or primitive manners, perhaps we only need to suppose 
that the primitive intellect must have possessed a nobler idea 
of the act of “longing after immortality.” The time hascome 
when even bridges across great rivers and lighthouses in stormy 
seas are built of slender ironwork instead of mighty stone, 
when an Albert Memorial has its iron ribs as a Crystal Palace 
has its cage of wire; we talk complacently of “iron and 
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laster, the materials of the future,” iron that dissolves into 
rust and plaster that crumbles into powder ; sufficient for the 
-day is the work of the day, and to-morrow must provide for 
atself, 


GENUINE WORKS OF ART, 


*Y-HE high esteem in which famous works of art are held is 
not an altogether unmixed tribute to their artistic 
merits. We prize a TiriAN or a TENIERS not only for the 
beauty of the colour in the one, or the homely force of the 
ther, but because we have in the pictures the undoubted 
handiwork of an illustrious artist. Part of the value put upon 
..such a work of art resembles the price paid for an autograph 
or a relic ; or we may compare it with the value attaching to 
some unusual gem, of which the beauty and the rarity are both 
esteemed precious. 

It is no secret that if two equally powerful pictures were 
-brought to the hammer, one of which was undoubtedly the 
work of a master whose pictures are sought after, while the 
other could not be attributed to any known master, the anony- 
“mous picture would not, however great its merits, find a pur- 
chaser at a price approaching that of the other. And though 
this criterion may be objected to as a coarse one, the same 
-result would be arrived at by other tests. The critics are in 
this respect more exacting than the general public. The 
crowd may perhaps admire a picture that is striking, or a 
statue that is noble, without caring to ask who madeit; but the 
select few will inquire first if the work be authentic, and only 
in the second place if it be excellent. 

Should the work of art be one of great antiquity, so that 
its authorship cannot be attributed to any individual, its 
authenticity may consist in its being an undoubted specimen of 
the age to which it is attributed ; and under such circum- 
stances almost, if not quite, as much vaiue will attach. to it on 
this ground as though it were possible to attribute it to some 
individual master. This sort of authenticity it is which was 
Jately disputed in the case of part of the collection of antiqui- 
ties from Cyprus made by General p1 CesNoLa. The General, 

‘at may be recollected, spent many years in Cyprus, and there 
formed a splendid museum of works of ancient art, which the 
American Government purchased from him. We regret that, 
as stated in Zhe Architect, a long and costly litigation has risen 
4n consequence of its being alleged that the General had done 
or permitted some kind of restoration or alteration which had 
‘destroyed the genuineness of some of these objects. The 
result of the appeal to law was in General CEsNoLa’s 
favour; but the occurrence suggests the subject as one to 
which attention may very well be directed. 

The result of reflection will be to convince us that any kind 
of addition to or alteration of an authentic, and especially an 
--ancient, work of art is primd facie undesirable and dangerous, 
}ut that there are some circumstances under which it Is un- 
avoidable. It is idle to say that in no case should anything 
which possesses artistic value be touched at all—as idle as to 
maintain, on the other hand, that we are free to deal with the 
works of our forerunners in the arts exactly as we like, and to 
- alter them just as we think best. It will also be felt that some 
classes of objects are from their nature or their use more unfit 
for the restorer’s hand than others which cannot weil be left 
untouched ; and it will even be seen that the case is not quite 
the same in reference to works of sculpture, of painting, and 
of architecture. Taking works of sculpture first, the British 
‘Museum will afford an easy means of contrasting works that 
are wholly untouched with others that are not so. If we visit the 
{Greco-Roman collection, consisting for the most part of replicas 
of very celebrated Greek statues copied for Roman patrons by 
- Clever Greek sculptors, we find hardly a specimen free from 
some additions, or, as the catalogue terms them, restorations. 
Here an arm, there a leg, very often a nose, has been supplied, 
no doubt for the most part by fairly clever sculptors. The 
result is, that the statues look much better to the eye of the 
ordinary observer than if they were without their restorations, 
and that as the learned have been used to them, they are 
tolerated, if not liked. The proposal to take away from these 
works every portion not ancient would be probably re- 
jected as, if not barbarous, at any rate hypercritical by 
ninety-nine out of a hundred. We have only, however, 
40 pass through an open doorway, and in the Elgin room 


~we find ourselves in the presence of the finest sculptures of ! 


antiquity. The ruined, battered fragments of statues from the 
pediment of the Parthenon, and the mutilated groups from the 
metopes and the frieze, have not been restored. Were such a’ 
proceeding even suggested, the outcry which would justly rise 
would be of the most clamorous and indignant kind, and this 
not only, perhaps not chiefly, because the works have never 
been touched, but because they are too precious to touch. We 
may, however, go further, and say that if any fresh collections of 
antique work of fairly moderate excellence were now acquired, 
and came to this country untouched, the public feeling of the 
present day would probably be decidedly against any attempt 
to supply missing ears, or hands, or feet, or broken noses or 
knees, in the manner in which such repairs were formerly done 
by the Italians who collected the statues already referred to. 

Thus far, then, we seem to gather that there is more to be 
said against the restoration of ancient works of sculpture than 
in its favour, and that the finer the sculpture the more dis- 
tasteful will any tampering with it be. The handling of a 
second-rate man may perhaps be matched by another on the 
same level, but the touch of a truly great master is too subtle 
to be approached by ordinary skill, and too precious for even 
a fragment of it to be disturbed. 

Old pictures are admitted to be more liable to require, or at 
least to provoke or suggest, the operations of the restorer than 
any other works of art. Dirt accumulates and must be cleaned 
off. Accidents damage the surface, and to paint in a patch 
seems so easy. Colours fade or fly, and a little glaze deftly 
applied seems likely to restore the harmony of tinting which 
the original work possessed, and so forth. The picture-restorers’ 
craft has existed for centuries, and the idea of touching up a 
picture somehow seems hardly to be so utterly repugnant to 
the mind of the connoisseur in the art of painting as might 
have been expected. Still there is no doubt a strong feeling 
against the practice, and this dislike is probably a growing one. 
The exhibition now open of works by Sir JosHua REYNOLDS 
may be taken as affording good examples of the accidents 
which the picture-restorer is tempted to repair, and many 
specimens of touched and some of untouched pictures. The 
carnations have faded from many a sweet face in this gallery 
once bright with the glow of health ; and no doubt it would 
be in many cases quite possible to bring back to the picture a 
close approximation to the colours which it must have pre- 
sented when first painted ; and this has in some instances 
been attempted. Most admirers of REYNoLDs; however, would 
prefer to retain untouched what time has spared of the actual 
work of the great master of portraiture, and will look with sus- 
picion upon such restorations as have been carried far, and 
even regard the pictures on which such work has been done as. 
deprived of no small part of their authenticity. Wan 

The question of restoration in architecture is not one to be 
disposed of in 2 paragraph or two, unless we content ourselves 
with borrowing the oracular words of Sir RoGER DE CovERLEY 
that “there is a great deal to be said on both sides.” We may, 
however, point out that a building, however noble, is not only 
a work of art, but a great fabric, exposed to all the destructive 
accidents and influences due to decay, weather, neglect, war, 
fire, and violence, and that it is, generally speaking, a structure 
with some purpose to serve or employed in some way for the 
objects of life. It is obvious that repair is needed by a build- 
ing to an extent that no other work of art will require, and also 
that, with the exceplion of sculpture, there is nothing in it 
which takes the shape of the manuscript work of the artist. 
The ideas of the original architect were rendered in stone by 
the handiwork of artificers ; and if the skill of the masons of 
our day be equal to that of their forefathers, and the intention 
of the architect be still clearly traceable, notwithstanding decay 
or damage, then a perfect restoration seems at once more easy 
and more defensible than in the case of any other work of art. 
It is from the neglect of these conditions, or the impossibility 
of securing them, that mischief has arisen. Either the original 
mouldings or treatment cannot now be made out, or have not 
been followed, or modern masons and those who direct them 
are not skilled enough to reproduce them, or perhaps decayed 
carving has had to be replaced by the work of modern carvers, 
and, of course, in these cases damage has been done. It 
would, however, be simply impossible to leave such a structure 
as Peterborough tower to stand till it fell, or to abandon 
Chichester to ruin because the steeple had fallen. Repair in 
such cases is unavoidable, and the object of every true archi- 
tect charged with such repair is to make it as conservative as 
possible. . freee 
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Probably the true wisdom in the case of works of sculpture, 
and possibly of painting, is to be content with simply taking 
care of them, to admit no restoration or even repair, so that 
if an antique statue be headless or without an arm we should 
leave it as it is found—to let it remain a fragment, thoroughly 
authentic if incomplete ; if a picture be fading let it be protected 
from light when possible, but not touched up and brought 
back to its original brightness. These rules cannot possibly 
extend to architecture, whatever Mr. Morris may urge to the 
contrary ; but they may serve to draw attention to the un- 
desirableness of anything like obviously new work, unless it be 
in the shape of additions or substitution of new for what is 
hopelessly decayed or injured. Such a restoration as, for 
example, that of the chapter-house at Westminster, where the 
original architect’s design has been recovered in every par- 
ticular and once more placed before us in its perfect complete- 
ness, is a distinct rescue of a perishing work of art from 
absolute ruin, and has enriched Westminster by giving a new 
lease of life, so to speak, to a great monument. Such a work 
may be safely appealed to as a sufficient vindication of the 
practice of restoration as applied to architecture.. 


MESSRS. GOUPIL’S GALLERY. 


HROUGH the handsome galleries of Messrs. Gouri. in 
New Bond Street pass from time to time pictures that 
have been conspicuous within Continental exhibitions, and 
without exaggeration may be called eventful when shown in 
London. Such a picture is just now on view, the Psyché of 
JuLes Lerrtvre, which both at the Salon and at the Ex- 
position Nationale of 1883 added distinction to the artist’s 
reputation. 

The Puritanic misconceptions of art which until recently, 
and even yet, hamper the study of the nude, and frown upon 
the admission of the undraped figure to the walls of our public 
galleries here in England, play no such part in Paris. There, 
on the contrary, the pure freedom of art has in this matter 
degenerated into license, and the annual exhibitions, whether 
at the Salon or elsewhere, testify to an audacity of meretricious 
taste—to use no harder term—which has passed the bounds 
of decency and rebelled against the ordered dignity of true art. 
But M. Lerfvre stands apart from such lawless extravagance, 
and, while assuming to the full the right of the painter to 
represent the most beautiful thing in creation, the nude female 
form, he shows a fine reticence, and lifts his subject in the 

rasp of an elevated style. Yet we must allow that the Psyché 
is quite modern; it is, that is to say, neither Greek nor pseudo- 
Classic ; it differs from INGRES as much as from PHEIDIAs. 
The forms are neither combined by selection into an ideal type, 
nor sought by elimination of the sensuous from a model of 
alluring contours. This Psyché of M. Lertvre has the purity 
of undeveloped womanhood. She is a young girl; the long 
supple lines of her figure, the extremities a little large though 
delicate, the firm yet tender curves, all show a frame that will 
flower into large luxuriance, but is as yet in the exquisite 
beauty of the half-opened blossom.. Herein the feeling is 
modern ; we have the particular rather than the general, the 
individual rather than the ideal. The head, too, carries out 
the same treatment. The profile is sensitive, with features 
regular, but softly rather than sharply cut; the nostril is shallow, 
the upper lip a little long, the eyes set high in a brow not 
highly developed, and the simplicity of the type is aided by the 
long drift of reddish flaxen hair parted low on the forehead, 
caught together at the back of the throat, and hiding in its fall 
the line of the girl’s back. 

So much for the style in which M. Lerfvre has treated 
the PsycHe of the classic myth as to form and type. We 
have to add that the same principle dictates the colouring. 
This artist has a reputation for flesh-painting ; his technique is 
undeniable. Here he steers with consummate skill between 
the chill negation of INcrEs and the palpitating realism of the 
modern sensationalist, between the waxen prettiness of the 
sentimental school and the brutal coarseness of the advocates 
of the ugly. The pearliness and tenderness of the flesh-paint- 
ing here remind one of PycMmation’s statue when the gods 
have granted the warm pulse of mortal woman, but as yet the 
living Image stands on her sculptured pedestal. It is no wonder 
that the painter of Psycié serves as exemplar to young students; 
his brush-work shows the expert in method as his outline 
confesses to a master of drawing. That in colour this picture 


is wholly satisfactory we are not prepared to admit, although 
the scheme is deliberately chosen to emphasise the character 
of the design. The girl is seated in profile upon the edge of a 
bare cliff tinted in brown greys; a pale lilac scarf, spread 
beneath her, falls over the rock; beneath stretch in green 
wavelets up to the horizon the waters of Acheron ; the back- 
ground of Stygian gloom, across which flit the pale ghosts of 
the dead, darkens above and around the figure of PsycuE, as 
she waits for the ferryman CHARON, holding her precious casket 
with both hands above her knees. The effect is cameo-like 
in relief, and the broad and somewhat negative plan of colour, 
while it gives contrast, brings no charm in itself to distract 
the sense from the power of the design. Decorative, as 
opposed to actual and realistic, this picture is, but decorative as 
a marble frieze or a vase painting. As we have said, the 
Psyché is only in passage through London to its destination in 
Philadelphia, the owner being an American lady, who must be 
congratulated on her enterprise and taste ; but a line engraving 
is promised on moderate scale. 

The Psyché is not the only picture of mark at Messrs. 
GoupiL’s. Three notable English canvases are for the moment 
on view—Rosserri’s Day Dream, Mivuais’s early Jsabella, 
and a composition in HERKOMER’s Tyrolese vein, of peasants 
descending a mountain path, shown at the Academy some years 
ago ; all three pictures one is glad to see again. On another 
wall hangs the large, life scale, single figure, by Jozer IsRAiLs, 
which was at the Amsterdam exhibition—an old fisherman 
standing in the waves, dragging for mussels. Very broad, bold 
work it is and full of vigorous life, but hardly so satisfactory 
as the painter’s smaller subject pictures ; his technical mode 
becomes, on the large scale, coarse without corresponding 
mastery. A small picture of incident, by E. Danray, is 
admirable for artistic management and quiet completeness of 
narrative skill, but the way in which the story of the boy’s 
maimed hand, now in process of being bound up by a 
young surgeon, is told by aid of the basin of blood and other 
ghastly accessories, savours too much of the taste for horrible 
detail A piquant head, by Jacquer; a fresh and delightful 
study of a girl’s head and partly uncovered bust, by the Belgian 
C. HERMANS, are again among the attractions of the gallery. 
In landscape there are still some of the clever and artistic 
coast and sea studies—ex gvrisaille, one might say, so studious 
of greys is the painter—by Mr. Bioccs, the American pupil of 
M. GER6ME. One or two luminous bits by the Alsatian, 
M. ZuBeEr, are well worth looking at; a little crude in the 
impasto, as is the fashion with young France, but brilliant and 
keenly accented. A sylvan scene by Corot, of the best kind, 
and a number of capital bits by an old favourite who still 
enjoys the favour of the knowing, M. Diaz, are also among the 
baits for happy collectors. MM. Goupit’s print room always 
abounds in good things of reproductive art. The version of 
Mr. Watts’s portrait of Cardinal Manning is among the 
happiest specimens of the phofogravure which, as in this case, 
translates the best qualities of a painter’s work. 


THE INCIDENCE OF BUILDING RISKS. 


[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
(Continued from page 87.) 


ISK (6) in Mr. Rickman’s schedule is “the use of 
materials from the estate.” This sometimes is a removal 
of risk rather than an addition to it. The building owner 
agrees with the builder to supply him with (say) bricks at 255. 
per 1,000 fit for use in the work. The risk as to the quality 
and price of bricks is removed from the builder, and the value 
of brickwork (so far as bricks are concerned) becomes a simple 
arithmetical calculation. Trouble (and trouble in building 
works means always some cost) does often occur in the use 
of materials from the estate—from local causes or agents’ 
caprices ; but usually a builder does not run much risk under 
this head. 

Risk (7) should be divided into two parts—(a) the state of 
the adjoining premises as affected by the proposed works, and 
(B) the condition and value of the old materials which may 
have to be raised. As to the first portion (a), it may be said to 
be one of the debatable risks as to whether it should remain 
with the building owner or be transferred (for a consideration) 
to the builder. Every case should be governed by its special 
circumstances. 
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In all cases in town work where adjacent buildings have to 
be interfered with, especially where party walls have to be 
pulled down and rebuilt, there must be exceptional risk, and 
the architect and builder must settle between them who shall 
take the risk. The cost of reinstating the adjoining premises 
may be so indefinite, not at the discretion of the architect or 
builder of the new building, but depending on the require- 
ments of the adjoining owner, and probably his architect, that 
the risk should remain with the building owner, the builder 
doing what he is ordered under the immediate direction and 
superintendence of the architect and his clerk of works. But 
there are many cases in which, by care and judicious manage- 
ment of the builder’s foreman, the adjoining building may be 
protected from serious injury ; and in such cases the builder 
can well afford to take the risk on receiving a fair equivalent 
for it, thereby earning a good profit for himself and benefiting 
the building owner by giving him the benefit of the builder’s 
skill and experience in dealing with difficult works. But in all 
cases of doubtful risk, the element of fair play as between 
builder and building owner should predominate, the builder 
taking such risks as are intelligible, and carrying out the works 
to the hidden risks at a fair profit to himself, but at the least 
possible expense to the building owner. As to the division (B), 
‘‘the condition and value of the old materials which may have 
to be used,” there can be little doubt that, as a rule, the best 
course for the building owner is to sell all the old materials 
as they stand, and have them carted off the premises. Old 
materials in a new building are usually a nuisance, and cause 
more trouble than they are worth. Where, however, it is 
decided to use old materials, the builder must exercise his 
judgment as to what they are worth after all expenses have 
been incurred upon them, and it will be generally found that 
neither the building owner nor the builder benefit by their 
re-use. 

Risk (8) is stated as “risk of irregularity of payments and 
the failure of the employer.” This is purely a commercial 
risk. Before undertaking the contract the builder should 
satisfy himself as to, the capability of the building owner to pay 
for the building ; and if he has any reason to doubt this capa- 
bility he had better decline the work than run the risk of 
irregular payments and ultimate failure, to protect himself 
against which he cannot introduce any equivalent. 

Risk (9) is “penalty as to time of completion.” Notice of 
a “penalty” or “liquidated damages” is usually found in a 
contract. It is very seldom enforced. So many circumstances 
are against its enforcement that it is of little use in contracts 
where fairness has prevailed ; but it is necessary, perhaps, that 
these “penalty” clauses should remain in ordinary contracts, 
as they do afford some security against very unscrupulous men. 
Before undertaking a contract to execute a building in a given 
time, the builder should consider if the work can be done in 
the time named without extra expense to himself. If it can, 
the “penalty” may be disregarded; but hurried work is 
expensive work. Overtime is very expensive to the builder : 
more money paid and less work done per hour is the result. 
Working before or after daylight in new buildings causes 
increased expense to the builder. Crowding more men upon 
the building than can work with comfort adds greatly to the 
cost. That work is the most satisfactory and most remunera- 
tive to a builder which is done in the shortest time without 
incurring additional expense. If a building owner wishes to 
have a building done in an unreasonable time (and many do), 
the builder must protect himself by adding such increased 
price as will compensate him for increased cost and trouble. 
A penalty is not a terror, scarcely a risk, where fair time is 
allowed for doing the work and there is a fair intention to do 
it ; but when the time is not reasonable, and there is a penalty 
clause, it is expedient to add the amount of the “ penalty ” for 
the difference between fair and unfair time to the original 
“fair” amount of the estimate. By what means the architect 
or building owner determines the amount to be named as 
“penalty ” is not material to the builder. It is the amount 
which is of importance to him. If excessive, he should refuse 
to be liable ; if reasonable in amount, but unreasonable in 
time, the builder should take care that he does not lose for 
the benefit of the building owner. 

Risk 10, “risk of accident to the public and to workmen 
employed.” This real risk is too little thought of by builders 
in making estimates. Accidents will happen, and should be 
amsured against. Some works are more liable to accidents than 
others, and ina dangerous work an increased allowance should 
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be made to cover the risk. Accidents to the public can . 
usually be guarded against—the cost of precautions is almost 
sufficient insurance against that ; but accidents to workmen 
are frequently happening, too often from their own reckless- 
ness or carelessness, and the Employers’ Liability Act has so 
greatly increased the risks of builders that they should provide 
against them, as far as possible, by direct insurance with the 
companies formed for the purpose, and by special insurance in 
each contract, according to its special circumstances. 

Risk 12 is stated by Mr. RickMAN as “the unexpected 
views of the intentions of the Legislature by the administrators 
of Acts of Parliament.” This may be a risk, and it is possibly” 
clear to Mr. Rickman how it affects the builder ; but until it 
is defined by illustration or otherwise it may be passed as too: 
remote for consideration. 

Risk 14, and the last in the schedule considered to attach: 
to builders, is “the danger of inaccuracies in the estimates.” 
This risk may be divided into two classes, (a) inaccuracies of 
quantities, and (B) inaccuracies of calculations, As to (A) 
inaccuracy of quantities, builders ought to be relieved from any — 
risk as to the accuracy of quantities. In tendering by com- 
petition for the benefit of the building owner, that he may get 
his work done at the lowest market price, the cost of making: 
estimates is surely a sufficient burden to throw on the builders. 
This expense is a large one, as builders well know, and as- 
each builder tendering in competitions must fail to obtain the 
majority of the work for which he tenders, the cost of the whole: 
(forming part of the establishment charges) must be carried by” 
the profit of the works for which he is lowest. It is the duty 
of the building owner to supply to the builders tendering bills- 
of quantities, of which the accuracy is guaranteed either by: 
himself or by responsible surveyors who are employed on his. 
behalf to prepare the bills of quantities. For the purpose of 
this paper. we may leave out of consideration the cases men- 
tioned by Mr. Cares in the discussions at the Surveyors” 
Institution, where architects take out their own quantities and 
stipulate that they are not responsible for them. If builders. 
are found foolish enough to tender for works from quantities. 
clogged with such a proviso, their blood must be on their own: 
heads. But in the case of builders tendering from quantities 
supplied by Her Majesty’s Office’ of Works, it is desirable to: 
make some remarks. The terms issued in the advertisements 
of Her Majesty’s Office are—“* The Commissioners do not 
hold themselves responsible for the accuracy of the bills of 
quantities, which must be verified by the persons desirous 
of tendering.” The Commissioners are building owners, 
Their architects are of their own staff. They have the: 
choice of the most qualified men to act as their surveyors. 
Their contracts ought to be the embodiment of all 
that is fair, upright, and business-like. If Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners may take the liberty of imposing risks upon 
builders for which they get no consideration, to what lengths. 
may committees for public or charitable institutions go? Or 
a private individual who is a building owner, why should not: 
he say, “ Her Majesty’s Commissioners do not hold themselves 
or their surveyors responsible for the accuracy of bills of 
quantities supplied by them for their works, and builders take- 
them as readily as if they had the fullest guarantee ; why should: 
I or my surveyor burden ourselves with any responsibility > 
Let the builders take the risk ; who cares for them.” It has. 
been one object of this paper to show that no builder should take- 
a risk or responsibility on himself without receiving an equiva- 
lent fully equal to the extent of any risk he may run. This is. 
not a question of admitting “elasticity into contracts.” The 
contracts with Her Majesty’s Commissioners should be to- 
execute defined works according to drawings and specifications. 
for a defined sum. If Her Majesty’s Commissioners would 
leave the question of quantities alone altogether, they would: 
attain this. The competent surveyors whom they employ 
would willingly take the responsibility of the accuracy of bills: 
of quantities supplied by them, which, as professional men of 
good standing, they are bound to do. It is not to be supposed 
that Her Majesty’s Commissioners obtain the services of the: 
surveyors employed by them.at a lower rate than the proper 
professional charge because they relieve the surveyors, as well 
as themselves, from responsibility for accuracy. If they did 
SO, it would take very strong language to properly characterise 
their conduct. Who, then, benefits by this repudiation of 
responsibility? Surely not Her Majesty’s Commissioners, or 
the public whom they represent ; for, other things being equal, 
builders would certainly tender at a lower rate under proper 
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and unfettered conditions than where the building owner 
deliberately repudiates the liability which should fall on 
him. It deprives Her Majesty’s Commissioners of the 
benefit of any tenders from the very best class of 
builders, for, very properly, some few firms of the highest 
standing will not tender for any work where the con- 
ditions. are unfair as these are. Certainly the builders 
are not benefited. A man carrying on his business in a proper 
way should say I will not take this additional risk without its 
equivalent, and if I am to “verify” these quantities I must in- 
clude such sum in my estimate as will repay me for the cost I 
am to incur. Give mea billof quantities fairly guaranteed and 
TI will tender from them at the lowest market price to which I 
can see my way, but impose other risks on me I must be 
recouped in some way for taking them. Is it then the sur- 
veyors who prepare the quantities who are benefited? In the 
name of a worthy profession in which I have toiled some 
thirty-five years, I protest against any such benefit being given 
to the surveyors. No surveyor of respectability would shield 
himself behind Her Majesty’s Commissioners or anyone else in 
disclaiming professional liability for professional work done by 
him. As to the person tendering verifying the bills of 
quantities, this is simply “‘a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” 
Have Her Majesty’s Commissioners any idea what is meant by 
verifying bills of quantities ? Items appear in bills of quantities, 
say 500 rods of brickwork, and 10,000 feet of stone. Do Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners suppose that those simhple items are 
obtained ex bloc? Do they know that these items are the 
results of some hundreds of items of calculations, each of 
which must be gone through before the total is obtained? 
Given then that the intention of the advertisement is not 
fraudulent, it is foolish and defeats its own ends. And the 
sooner other counsels prevail with Her Majesty’s Commis- 
Sioners the better it will be for the public, the builders tender- 
ing, the surveyors, and for common honesty. Mr. Cartes 
suggested that the Surveyors’ Institution should make a repre- 
sentation that an advertisement of the kind was not creditable 
to the department. Certainly a very proper suggestion, and 
one which it is to be hoped the committee of the Institution 
will bear in mind and carry out. With the object of eliminat- 
ing risk as to the accuracy of bills of quantities both from the 
building owner and the builder, it is often suggested that 
the bills of quantities should form part of the contract. If the 
parties interested agree on this course who shall object? The 
owner pays for the work actually found to be done, and the 
builder gets paid at his own price. What can be fairer? And 
the surveyor, he gets paid for taking out the quantities and for 
measuring the work. Very nice for the surveyor, but perhaps 
the building owner is not as well pleased as the surveyor. But 
there are often real objections to thiscourse. It introduces an 
€lement of uncertainty into the amount to be paid and received 
at the end of the work which is undesirable. There are many 
cases in which it is essential that the building owner should 
know the exéent of his liability at the outset. ‘This cannot be 
done when the amount to be paid is only definitely ascertained 
after the works are completed. If, after knowing the extent of 
his liability at the commencement of the work, the building 
owner, by himself or his architect, varies the works during their 
progress, he must bear the consequences of haying un- 
settled the defined sum. From a surveyor’s point of 
view, the making the bills of quantities part of the contract 
as objectionable, from its tendency to lower the standard 
of accurate bills of quantities. When it was known that the 
works were to be measured up when the building was com- 
pleted, quantities would too often be taken out in a very 
perfunctory way, and the principal reason for employing an 
intelligent surveyor would disappear. Indeed, the very raison 
@étre for the employment of a surveyor who can _ prepare 
accurate bills of quantities from drawings, more or less com- 
plete, would be gone. When the bills of quantities are made 
part of the contract the detailed prices should remain wholly 
unknown to the architect until the work is completed. 
Unconscious bias will have its effect, and the builder may find 
himself doing unprofitable substituted work without the 
architect reflecting that he is doing the builder a wrong. 

But to turn to the consideration of risk (14) part B, 
“inaccuracies of calculations,” a much more serious risk than 
the outer world imagines. Who that has had to deal with 
priced detailed bills of quantities but has been startled by 
finding errors of large amount in moneying out the prices, in 
the casts of the columns, in the carrying forward the amounts 


from-one page to another? Rods of brickwork priced at 
pounds, moneyed out as shillings. “Tons” moneyed out as 
‘“hundredweights” ad zzfinitum. A gross blunder is perhaps 
detected after the tenders are opened, the fact of being so 
low leading to an examination. ‘Then the builder has either to 
eat “humble pie,” and ask to be relieved from the con- 
sequences of his error, or to take the work with certain loss 
staring him in the face. It may be said that these errors of 
calculation are the result of carelessness. _ Sometimes they 
are. Too often they arise from the great hurry in which 
estimates are often prepared ; but many are the result of those 
accidents which will happen. Other inaccuracies arise from 
being misled as to local prices—specially the cost of carriage 
and haulage. These risks, however, the builder must take. 
Let him exercise all the care he can by himself and by hisstaff, 
he must sometimes suffer ; but the more carefully the prices 
are affixed by the estimating clerk, and the more carefully the 
whole are moneyed out and efficiently checked, the less pro- 
bability there will be of error and consequent loss or humilia- 
tion. 

The list of risks attaching to builders might be extended 
beyond that given by Mr. Rickman ; among which risk of 
“bad weather” would probably be the most important, for 
litigation when it arises is usually from some of the causes 
already enumerated, and is indeed rather an effect than a cause. 
It is much to be lamented, however, that there are so few com- 
petent arbitrators to be found among architects and surveyors. 
The result is to send many references to barristers, who from 
their training often make better arbitrators than architects and 
surveyors, who have a knowledge of the technical points in 
dispute, but lack sense to apply this knowledge to the general 
issues, 

Let us now give some consideration to the risks of em- 
ployers—“ building owners” as they have been termed 
throughout this paper—and we will treat these risks en masse. 


(To be continued.) 


PARIS NOTES. 


HE Minister of Fine Arts has given orders for cleaning the 
fine mural paintings by Hippolyte Flandrin in the church of 
St.-Germain-des-Prés, 


An exhibition and sale of works of art, to be contributed by 
artists of Brussels and Paris, is being organised for the benefit of 
the Belgian painter Gustave de Jonghe, who has been suddenly 
struck down by an incurable attack of paralysis, and has a wife 
with several young children unprovided for. 


The exhibition of eighteenth-century art, lately held at the 
Georges Petit gallery in the Rue de Séze, realised 60,000 frs., and 
this large sum has been handed over to the association known as 
the CZuvre des Amis de l’Enfance (Infants’ Aid Society), for the 
benefit of which the exhibition was held, 

The engineers of the department of the Seine have drawn up 
plans for the construction of a bridge across the Seine between 
Charenton and Ivry, just outside the city boundaries. The bridge 
will have a total length of 24 métres, and will immediately connect 
the important Rue de Seine, on the left or Ivry bank, with the 
Avenue des Dames on the opposite side. The cost of the bridge, 
without taking into account the attendant road-making, is 
estimated at 1,050,000 frs. Its construction will prove a great 
boon to the Communes of Charenton and Ivry, for at present 
much of the traffic between these important suburbs has to 
be effected by the Pont National, which lies within the fortifica- 
tions, and thus occasions endless octroi formalities in the case of 
all exciseable goods passing over it, and, unfortunately, this 
category includes nearly everything that can be imagined. 


An association has been recently founded in Paris under the 
title of the Soctété des Arts Parisiens. The object of the society 
is the preservation of all monuments, either of historical or 
artistic value, within the city boundaries. Among the organising 
committee are to be found the names of MM. Cabanel, Guillaume, 
Bailly, Ballu, Delisle, Yvon, J. Claretie, Lenoir, Ch. Normand, &c. 
At the first meeting of the body just held at the Cercle St.-Simon 
in the Boulevard St.-Germain, the last named gentleman, who is 
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one of the Government architects, read a paper setting forth the 
character and programme of the Association, and appealing to 
the editors of the chief Parisian papers as well as to the senators, 
deputies and municipal councillors for their aid in the task of pre- 
serving the numerous artistic and archeological treasures of the 
French capital. 


The erection of the plaster model of the great porch of 
Bordeaux Cathedral, at the Trocadéro Museum of Comparative 
Sculpture, is nearly finished. In the same room will shortly be 
arranged the library, plans, and collection bequeathed to the city 
of Paris by the late Viollet-le-Duc, which are stored for the present 
at the Cluny Museum. The equestrian statue of Louzs de Lrézé, 
whose tomb already forms part of the Trocadéro collection, will 
also be placed in the same gallery directly the casting, now in pro- 
gress, is finished. 


The Musée du Louvre has. lately acquired some curious 
drawings by Etienne Liotard, a pupil of Massé, about the year 
1725; and the Versailles Galleries have received additions in the 
following busts by contemporary sculptors :—Claude Bernard, by 
M. Iselin; Berryer, by M. Barre; Décamps, by M. Noél; 
Leverrier, by M. Leduc ; Barnave, by M. Irroy ; General Decaen, 
by M. Dumilatre; Ponsard, by M. Salomon; David d’Angers, 
by his son; Duc, by M. Ch. Lenoir; Sainte-Beuve, by M. 
Mousnier ; Houdon, by M. Iguel ; Troyon, by M. Michel; Corot, 
by M. Vasselot; Barye, by M. Boucher: Daubigny, by M. 
Durand ; Diaz, by M. Fourquet ; Lemaire, by M. Hébert ; Littré, 
by Mdlle. Foivart ; Latour-Dumoulin, by M. Salomon ; Théophile 
Gautier, by M. Thomas ; Valentin, by M. Bailly; Dufaure, by M. 
Barrias. 


Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur is now, we are happy to learn, com- 
pletely restored to health, and has returned to the Chateau de By. 
Everyone will, moreover, be delighted to know that the artist has 
expressed her intention of making up for lost time, and finishing 
off, as quickly as may be, the many paintings and studies of 
animal life that were already commenced when attacked by her 
late severe illness. 


An important question of artistic copyright is now pending 
before the Paris Civil Court. A Paris tailor, named Godchau, is 
proprietor of a small publication, half newspaper and half adver- 
tisement sheet, called the Chronique Paristenne, in which items of 
town gossip figure side by side with trade puffs. For the en- 
gravings with which his paper is illustrated, M. Godchau recently 
took advantage of a sale of old blocks by the Pett Fournal to 
purchase those of two well-known pictures by the military painter 
De Neuville, Zhe Reconnaissance and The Battle of Le Bourget, 
which were obtained for the modest sum of 14ofrs.. The en- 
gravings subsequently appeared in the Chronigue Parisienne in 
company with portraits of gentlemen wearing the elegant coats or 
walking suits supplied by the Maison Godchau. M. Goupil, the 
art publisher, however, who possesses the exclusive privilege of re- 
producing De Neuville’s works, looked on this publication as an 
infringement of his copyright, and has brought an action to obtain 
the suppression of the incriminated number of the Chronique 
Parisienne, and payment of damages. M. Godchau called into the 
action the proprietors of the Pe/zt Fourna/, and the latter, on their 
side, brought in MM. Tolmer, the printers from whom they had 
purchased the engravings. Both parties argue that in selling the 
blocks they had only disposed of the material objects, and that it 
was for the purchaser to obtain from the holders of the copyright 
the authorisation to use them. The Court has deferred judgment 
for a fortnight. 

Good prices were obtained at the Marquis d’Osmond sale on 
Saturday last. A Boule cabinet, that formed part of the furniture 
of the royal chamber at Versailles, and which was presented by the 
king to the Prince de Condé, was bought for the Duke of North- 
umberland for 45,000 frs. Two Louis XV. vases, with paintings 
and decoration after Boucher, brought 86,100 frs. from M. de 
Aylon, who also took a Louis XIV. jardiniére for 59,100 frs. A 
pair of Louis XVI. vases, of cylindrical form, dark blue, painted 
by Boucher, were taken by M. Sichel for 65,000 frs. ; while a single 
vase, of celadon green, only 18 inches high, was run up to 51,100 
frs., at which price it was sold to M. Du Sartel. The day’s sale 
produced 17,000/. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ge visiting season was opened on Saturday last by an excur- 
sion to the Canongate, in which about 70 members took 
part, under the guidance of Mr. John McLachlan, president. The: 
excursionists were received in the hall of the Canongate, Tolbooth, 
by Mr. Skinner, town clerk, and by Mr. Robert Morham, city 
superintendent. The latter gentleman read a few notes, in which 
he explained that the building was one of the best examples of the 
pure Scottish Baronial style, and was erected during the reign of 
James VI., in 1591, as a species of town house or seat for the 
local Government of the Burgh of Canongate. The various. 
alterations which the structure had undergone were detailed, and. 
its present uses as a register office and police-station were explained. 
After a close inspection of the interior and exterior, Professor 
Baldwin Brown proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Morham for his 
paper. The party thereafter proceeded to Moray House, where 
Mr. Maurice Paterson, the rector, met them, and exhibited prints 
of the house and grounds as originally executed and laid out. Mr. 
Andrew Kerr, late of Her Majesty’s Office of Works, made a few’ 
remarks, in which he drew attention to the striking contrast: 
between this building, erected in 1628 by Mary, Countess of Home,. 
and the one just left. Seeing that the one building was erected as. 
a prison and the other as a first-class residence, he made no com- 
parison, but drew attention to the harmonious blending of Baronial 
Gothic and Italian, the entire absence of defensive arrangements, 
and the dissimilarity between it and other buildings erected in 
Edinburgh about the same period, which he explained by the fact 
of its founder being an Englishwoman in possession of con-- 
siderable wealth, which enabled her to provide a comfortable 
residence in accordance with the ideas of the south. The interior 
is plain, except in the two principal rooms, where the ceilings are 
domed and panelled, the latter of which are filled in with beauti- 
fully designed plaster ornament, significant of much artistic power 
judiciously employed. It appears that the grounds as originally 
laid out were terraced, and contained a pleasure-house in which, it 
is said, the Treaty of Union was commenced to be signed. After 
detailing the illustrious tenants of the house, the speaker concluded 
by pointing out that in more modern times the building was used 
as the hall of the British Linen Banking Company, later as its. 
counting-house, still later as a private residence, and now asa. 
training school of the Free Church of Scotland. Mr. T. Croall 
having proposed a vote of thanks, a departure was made for 
Milton House, which was erected in the eighteenth century, and 
which, in one of its rooms, contains a wall decoration the work of 
a French artist named La Com. A visit was then paid to Queens- 
berry House, regarding which Mr. John Mclachlan read some 
notes, in which he enumerated the various occupants of the pile, 
and explained the several alterations which had been made in the: 
building. He also noted that the rooms originally were decorated. 
in a very ornate manner, and contained several richly carved 
marble chimney-pieces, which, on the dismantling of the house, 
were purchased by the Earl of Wemyss. After examining a few 
of the surrounding closes in a cursory manner, the proceedings 
terminated by an inspection of the curious house or lodge situated 
at the west corner of Holyrood Palace, known as Queen Mary’s 
Bath, the history of which was explained by Mr. Kerr. 


CATHERINGTON CHURCH. 


T the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, on February 7’ 
(Mr. Franks, V.P., F.S.A., in the chair), a paper was read. 

by Mr. B. Edmund Ferrey, F.S.A., entitled “ Notes on the Parish 
Church of St. Catherine, Catherington, Hants.” The lecturer 
commenced by describing the situation of the village on the chalk’ 
downs north of Havant, and how the tower of the church was a 
landmark to mariners on the Solent, so that in times of danger 
blue lights used to be burned at its summit. He proceeded to 
describe the plan of the Transition Norman church, with its nave 
and chancel of same width, with no chancel arch (but evidences. 
of a rood-screen), its lean-to aisle roofs covered by a prolongation. 
of the nave roof, and instanced the building as of a type not at all: 
uncommon in the southern counties. Mr. Ferrey remarked on the 
situation of the tower at the south-west angle of the nave, with one 
arch opening into the nave, the other into the aisle, and spoke of 
the Hyde Chapel, which was a north aisle to the chancel. In the 
north wall of this chapel was a good. thirteenth-century rear arch,. 
nook-shafts and string. He described the nave arcade with its. 
bold and beautiful mouldings, and explained that the south one 
was earlier than the north, and how the capitals of a foliated 
cushion-shape were much diversified. Chalk, he said, was the. 
material used for dressings and quoins, the general material of 
the walls being flint. Catherington Church, which Mr. Ferrey said 
has just been extensively repaired and added to, had been ina 
very dilapidated condition, and it was during these works that 
some remarkable discoveries were made. Among them was men- 
tioned the head, stem, and part of the base of the old Purbeck 
stone churchyard cross, of Transition Norman character... The head: 
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was a canopied one, having the representation of the Crucifixion 
on one side, and the traces of a figure on the other. He drew 
attention to the rarity of such examples, as most of them had been 
destroyed. Two sepulchral slabs of late twelfth-century character 
with floriated crosses rudely incised were also found ; also frag- 
ments of bases of piers, arch mouldings, &c., of good section, of 
the late Decorated or early Perpendicular period. On the north 
wall of the nave a tempera painting was discovered, which Mr. 
Ferrey considered dated from about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, but which Mr. Micklethwaite and Mr. Keyser—in the dis- 
cussion which followed the reading of the paper—thought was 
early fourteenth-century work. The subject was St. Michael 
weighing Souls. Mr. Ferrey said the tall figure of the archangel 
was full of vigour. He wielded in his right hand an uplifted sword, 
typifying Justice. Instead of wearing armour, as usual in paintings 
of a later period, St. Michael was robed in a tunic (the sleeves of 
which were diapered) and was barefooted. A girdle was worn 
round the waist through which the yard of the scales was passed. 
The Blessed Virgin as a crowned figure, typifying Mercy, held the 
scales containing the saved souls, the other scales being filled with 
the lost ones. Mr. Ferrey described another painting which was 
on the east wall of the Hyde Chapel, evidently being a Trinita. 
It was enclosed in a pointed aureole. The Eternal Father, in the 
semblance of a bearded man and with nimbus, holds in his bosom 
the Crucified Son. The representation of the Holy Spirit is not 
now decipherable. On either side were figures of great beauty, of 
censing angels kneeling, the surface of the wall behind being 
powdered. Beneath the Trinita were some elegant foliated en- 
richments. Above were formerly two figures of angels, one only 
of which now remains, bearing a harp; a musical instrument, pro- 
bably a cithera, still existing on the other side. Around the splay 
of the circular windowin the east gable of this chapel was some 
beautiful foliated ornamentation. Both the paintings were in a 
fair state of preservation, and of great value owing to their design. 
Mr. Ferrey went on to mention a monument of great interest in 
the Hyde Chapel, raised in 1631. It contained the recumbent 
effigies of Lord Chief Justice Hyde and his lady, the sculptured 
figures of their sons and daughters being represented kneeling in 
front of the tomb. Above was a lofty architectural composition. 
Mr. Ferrey proceeded to show that Lawrence Hyde, of the illus- 
trious family of the Hydes of Hinton Daubnay, in this parish, was 
common ancestor of the Earls of Clarendon, Queen Mary, and 
Queen Anne. He said that the immediate vicinity of the church 
was associated with one of the later adventures of Charles II. be- 
fore the Restoration, when he was so frequently a fugitive, and 
gave a summary from a curious and little-known MS. by Colonel 
Gounter, of Racton, which described it in quaint language. The 
king was concealed in a house near Catherington, and slept there 
the night before he managed to escape from Brighton by a boat to 
Normandy. The lecture was illustrated by drawings, most of 
which had been made on the spot for Mr. Ferrey by the kindness 
of the clerk of works, Mr. F. W. Mansel. 


A RARE COLLECTION OF GREEK 
ANTIQUITIES. 


abate National Museum of Antiquities in the Royal Institution 
Edinburgh, has just received from Lady Ruthven a very 
important donation of an extensive and valuable collection of 
Grecian antiquities which has long been preserved at Winton 
Castle, and is well known to all the visitors of that interesting and 
hospitable mansion. The collection consists chiefly of Greek 
vases, terra-cottas, lamps, bronzes, and coins. The coins form in 
themselves a collection of great importance and interest, amount- 
ing to nearly 3,000 in number. They range from the earliest 
date B.C. tothe time of the Roman Empire, and include most of 
the principal types of the coinage of the chief cities of Greece, 
Asia Minor, and the Mediterranean Isles. The bronzes include a 
number of mirrors of early Greek types, and a considerable variety 
of small statuettes and figures of animals from Greece and Italy, 
with portions of several specimens of large sepulchral vases of 
bronze of archaic character. The terra-cottas are for the most 
part archaic in type, including a number of painted figures of 
horses and other animals, presenting a suggestive resemblance to 
-some of those recovered from the excavations at Mycenz and the 
ruins in the Troad by Dr. Schliemann. The vases, which form 
the largest and most showy portion of the collection, are about 
500 in number, some being of large size, and many of extreme 
beauty and rarity. They are mostly from early Greek tombs, and 
have, therefore, a peculiar interest in an anthropological sense, as 
well as a special value in connection with the illustration of the 
early history of art and culture in Eastern Europe. One vase of 
large size and globular form, ornamented with a painted border of 
laurel leayes, contained the burned bones of the occupant of the 
tomb, while others of smaller size, and many different varieties of 
shape and purpose, were deposited around the burial. Some of 
these are alabaster bottles of peculiarly graceful form, sometimes 
as much as 16 inches in length, intended for perfumed ointments, 


But the great majority are vases of clay, finely made and beauti- 
fully decorated with painted patterns, figures of animals, or groups 
of figures representing mythological or heroic and legendary 
scenes and incidents. Their shapes are always extremely graceful, 
and though they present a wonderful variety of form, the principal 
types are readily distinguishable by their distinctive peculiarities 
of shape and outline. There is the amphora, or double-handled 
vase, with narrow neck and globular body tapering to the base; 
the hydria, or water: jar, of similar form, but with a flat roof and 
single-side handle ; the crater, a large double-handled cup, with a 
spheroidal body and bell-shaped brim, used for mixing the wine 
and water for the banquet or for ceremonial libation ; the w@xochoz, 
or wine-decanter, a jug-shaped vessel of extreme elegance, with 
trefoil-shaped mouth and handle rising gracefully above the brim ; 
the cy/ix, a wide, shallow drinking-cup with a foot, and gracefully 
curved horizontal handles; the cax¢‘haros, a deep cup, also with a 
foot stalk, but with vertical handles; the s/ammos,a broad jar 
shaped vessel, with a flat base and two vertical handles, 
usually furnished with a lid or cover; and the /ecythus, 
of tall, cylindrical form, with a long narrow neck and single 
side handle attached. These sepulchral vases are found in 
the tombs of Greece proper and the Mediterranean Isles, and also 
in those of the Greek colonies of Magna Grecia, or Southern Italy 
and Sicily. It was formerly the b5elief of most writers that all the 
vases of this description found in Italy were Etruscan; but it is 
now known that the character of the true Etruscan pottery is 
totally different from that of these Greco-Italian vessels ; and 
Jacquemart ascribes the introduction of the Greek style into 
Etruria to Demaratus of Corinth, who settled in Tarquinia about 
the year 655 B.c. In Greece, the graves in which these vases are 
found are usually small; but in Italy, the early Greek and Etruscan 
tombs are often massively constructed chambers, sometimes hewn 
in the solid rock, and magnificently furnished with articles of use 
and luxury. The number, size, and quality of the vases deposited 
with the burial, of course, varied with the circumstances of the 
individual. The ornamentation of these fragile vessels is the most 
peculiar feature of their character. The paste of which they are 
made is light and tender, often giving a body of extreme thinness, 
the glaze lustrous, and the colours fresh and harmonious. Mil- 
lingen divides the period of the painted vases into three principal 
epochs—(1) The ancient style, from about 700 B.C. to 450 BC.; 
(2) the fine style, from 450 B.C. to about 230 B.C. ; and (3) the late 
style, from about 230 B.c. to the beginning of the Roman Empire. 
“Later than this,” says Mr. Birch, “they could not have been 
made, for in the days of Augustus all the towns of Magna Grecia 
had relapsed into barbarism.” It is evident that they had ceased 
to be made during the later days of the Roman Republic, if we 
judge from the fact that none are found in the ruins of Herculaneum, 
Pompeii, or Stabize. Splendid examples of all the styles are found 
in Lady Ruthven’s collection. There is the archaic style, in which 
the whole vase is covered with chequers, meanders, and plain bars, 
or decorated in bands with repetitions of the figure of an animal 
drawn with a brush in a brownish-black on a reddish or reddish- 
yellow ground. Then there is the transitional style, with figures 
of men as well as animals, the figures still arranged in bands ; the 
human forms tall, thin, and angular ; the beards and noses pointed, 
the expression grotesque, and the whole figure coloured black. 
The fine style, representing the best period of the art, is shown by 
many excellent examples ; the forms of the vessels exhibiting that 
perfect gracefulness of outline and proportion for which the Greek 
pottery is so famous, and the figures and drapery drawn and 
coloured with a spirit and skill which is peculiar to this period. 
Among the rarer varieties there are some vessels of peculiar 
shapes ; and the variety of /ecythus, which has the body coated 
with a white ground and the figures outlined with the utmost deli- 
cacy in a faint reddish-brown, is represented by a considerable 
number of beautiful examples. The black Nolan ware and the red 
lustrous ware, commonly called Samian, exhibit their peculiar 
varieties of shape and finish in considerable abundance. The 
number of lamps, on the other hand, is small, the lamp being a 
comparatively late form introduced in the time of the Roman 
Empire, and the bulk of the collection dating from times long 
anterior to the rise of Imperial Rome. 

The Scotsman says it is understood that this magnificent col- 
lection would have been very acceptable to the British Museum, 
but, with characteristic patriotism, Lady Ruthven determined that 
it should not leave Scotland. Through her generous gift to the 
Scottish national collection, it now possesses a typical series of 
painted vases, second in importance and interest only to that of the 
British Museum itself. The value and importance of the donation 
are greatly enhanced by the fact that the collection was made 
during a lengthened residence in Greece and Italy, at a time when 
there were but few who took an interest in such pursuits, and 
ground had scarcely been broken in the prolific field which has 
since been so diligently worked by collectors of all nations. 

Arrangements will be made, in the course of a week or two, for 
the display of the collection in the museum; but no satisfactory 
classification or exhibition of these treasures of ancient art can be 
attained in the present galleries, already crowded far beyond 
their capacity with other objects of antiquarian and historical 
interest, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Two pertinent questions have been raised by Mr. Ruskin 
in a letter which he wrote on Sunday last. 
schools might not be instituted which should teach the rich 
and poor alike the arts of painting and music, and whether 
both these arts might not be occasionally practised by the 
women of England in modes beneficial to the public, yet not 
altogether dependent on its patronage? As regards music, it 
is taught in most cases without a view to patronage or the 
gaining of a living ; but experience shows that where painting 


& 


is taught, the end sought after is generally the acquisition of 


money. Why Mr. Ruskin has not recognised this fact we are 
unable to understand. The explanation of the difference is 
very simple. A moderate amount of skill as a musician can 


always afford pleasure to others, but a corresponding degree of 


skill in painting or sculpture is of little advantage to anyone 
but the professor. Both rich and poor have opportunities to 
study painting, and before many years pass there will be 
schools for music, but as yet the line which divides rich and 
poor has not been effaced in the former, and it is likely to 
remain in the latter. 


same models ? 


Mr. RuSKIN’s museum at Walkley is now in the hands of 
the builders, and for several weeks to come visitors and 
students will be unable to enjoy the sight of the treasures 
It will be remembered that Mr. Ruskin 
lately appealed for aid towards the enlargement of the museum, 
in order that he might display his collection of casts from 
St. Mark’s, Venice, and from some of the Gothic buildings of 
Whether the public have responded we are unable to 
tell, but a very small gallery, which resembles a conservatory 
in a third-rate London house, and a wing containing a few 
The house which was 
adapted by Mr. Ruskin to a museum is of a commonplace 


which it enshrines. 


France. 


small rooms, are in course of erection. 


type, and the additions are made to correspond. The agricul- 


turists of the neighbourhood cannot understand how so plaina 
building can be called a museum, or be sought after by 
It is not to be inferred that the project for the 


strangers. 
removal of the museum to Sheffield has been abandoned. 


The funds for a new building in that grimy town have been 
guaranteed, but years must elapse before it is ready to receive 


Mr. Rusk1n’s gifts. Meanwhile it is better to allow the copies 
from Italian pictures and from TURNER’s water-colours, with 
Mr. Ruskin’s elaborate studies of rocks and flowers, to be 
seen than to have them packed in cases as they have been 
hitherto. The additions are carried out with a rigid economy, 
and it is proposed to utilise the building hereafter for some 
educational purpose in connection with the St. George’s 
guild. 


Mr. Mapox Brown is daily engaged on his wall-paintings 
in the Manchester Town Hall, and at present he has in hand 
one which suggests the simple but efficient way in which the 
law as to Weights and Measures was put in force in the old 
days. The paintings which have been completed suggest how 
well the hall will appear when all the panels are filled in. 
The scheme of colour that has been employed in each case 
gives emphasis to the intervening piers, and the great hall will 
lose none of its effect. The only drawback is the contrast 
between the crude white in the statues, with which no colours 
can be assimilated. Mr. Mapox Brown proposes to repro- 
duce the series on a large scale by the autotype process, and 
as the paintings will give a poetic view of the history of Man- 
chester from a remote age, the plates are sure to be prized in 
many Lancashire houses. 


A LARGE number of men are daily employed in carrying 
out the building works at Cardiff Castle, which are under the 
immediate direction of Mr. Frame, A.R.I.B.A. The plain 
wooden fence, dividing the castle grounds from the street, has 
long been considered an eyesore. It will shortly be removed 
and a costly boundary wall of original design be substituted. 
This is to consist of lengths of solid masonry and of open iron 
railing alternately ; the latter allowing of a view of the lower 


He asks whether 


Can Mr. Ruskin devise a plan for 
teaching which all classes will be willing to recognise ? Schools 
may be instituted, but who can compel the VERE DE VERES 
and their servants to sit on the same benches and copy the 


parts of the tower and other buildings. It is proposed to have 
figures of animals looking out over every section of the masonry— 
not heraldic figures, but various animals more or less ferocious, 
which will be copied from nature. In this way the exterior 
will be made to suggest the originality of the interior. Great 
care has been taken to preserve the sculpture and other deco- 
rations which were designed by the late Mr. Burcgs, and 
throughout the winter an heating apparatus with movable 
coils of piping is kept in every room, in order that the gilding 
and painting may not be affected by changes of temperature. 


In the notice of the competition for the enlargement of 
Christ Church, Clifton, it was stated last week that Mr. Joun 
Norton had originally designed the church. That gentleman 
built the tower and spire only, as we stated in these columns 
December 28, 1878, when an interior and exterior were illus- 
trated of the designs submitted. Mr. Cuas. HANsom was not - 
requested to undertake the work, but was invited to submit a 
design in competition, which was selected. 


WE trust that when the scheme for the new Admiralty and 
War Offices again comes before Parliament, an effort will be 
made to secure a worthy approach to St. James’s Park from 
Charing Cross. From the Parliamentary papers on the sub- 
ject it appears that Mr. Mirror», the Secretary to the Com- 
missioners of Works, has suggested the continuation of the 
Mall direct to Charing Cross, a change which would open a 
magnificent vista and lend itself in every way to imposing 
architectural effects. Of course additional property would 
have to be acquired by Government for the purpose. But the 
eternal want of pence that vexes public men again arises. 
Even so bold and unconventional a reformer of our city as 
Mr. LEFEVRE’s articles would show him to be, shrinks from the 
extra expense which this scheme would entail. So, as if the ~ 
country were too poor to pay for its few great works, an in- 
complete and unsatisfactory scheme must be carried out, 
satisfying no one now, and assuredly irritating our descendants. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, one of the first-class surveyors in the Office 
of Works, has retired on a pension, having attained the age of 
sixty. For many years he was the only architect for Postal 
buildings throughout the country. His chief work was the 
new General -Post Office West, at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. We 
wish we could congratulate London and Mr. Wit.iaMs on the 
work ; but its exterior is condoned, we have been informed, by 
the interior, which is admirably arranged for its purpose. 


THE successor of Mr. WILLIAMS is, we hear, Mr. Henry 
TANNER, one of the younger school of architects—a gentleman 
favourably known already, even whilst a student, for the taste 
of his designs. Such an opportunity as the new General Post 
Office can come but seldom to an ambitious man ; let us hope, 
however, that Mr. TANNER’s chance may be provided by the 
growing needs of the Government service, and, we must add, by 
the liberality of Parliament. Probably no civilised Govern- 
ment is more grudging than ours in its votes for works of 
architectural beauty. 


THE annual distribution of prizes to the students of the 
Lincoln School of Art has just taken place, Mr. F. J. CLarxe, 
the Mayor, presiding. The accommodation for the art 
students of Lincoln has been for some time under considera- 
tion, and there is every likelihood that the necessary buildings 
will now be soon provided. The Corporation of Lincoln has 
already granted a site whereon the proposed schools may be 
built ; and in his remarks on this subject the Mayor recounted 
the various steps that had been taken, adding that he hoped 
that in the course of a few days a deputation of the committee 
would visit Derby, Liverpool, and other towns, where schools 
of art had recently been built, so as to make themselves 
thoroughly conversant with their requirements, and so that they 
would be in a position to instruct their architect, and not have 
to ask their architect to instruct them. We presume that what 
the Mayor meant was this. That the committee, having by 
their inspection got to know something of the requirements of 
a school of art, they would be in a position not to obstruct 
their architect in his work. It BE 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW COUNTY CLUB-HOUSE AT BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


HIS building occupies an admirable central site at the 
corner of Abbeygate Street and Hatter Street, and it 

was finished and occupied in October of last year. There is 
an excellent basement in the chalk, formed out of the 
cellars of the late premises which were burnt down. On the 
ground-floor, which is 6 feet above the pavement level, are 
reading-room, dining-room, staircase, hall, and vestibule, of 
good proportions and height, with business-room at the back. 
Kitchen and servants’ offices are on the low-level ground-floor 
at the Hatter Street end. The first floor is devoted to the 
drawing-room, card-room, billiard-room 33 feet by 24 feet, 
and spacious landing and lavatories. On a mezzanine floor 
over the kitchen are some good bedrooms. There is an oak 
screen between the hall and vestibule, and the ceiling of the 
latter is arched and panelled in oak. The floor of the hall is 
in parquetry, laid by Mr. Esner, and the rooms are fitted up 
with oak and walnut chimney-pieces designed by the architect, 
from whose designs also the whole of the joiner’s work and 
other details have been executed. The fronts are in the best 


old | good height. 


part of the north aisle being of the latter date. Some parts of 
the south wall are probably o!d ; but there are modern but- 
tresses, windows, and facings, and this wall is considerably 
out of the perpendicular. The principal additions have taken 
place at the east end, where a new chancel (shown in the illus- 
tration) has been built, 27 feet long by 17 feet wide, and of 
The roof is of oak, of single hammer-beam con- 
struction, elaborately wrought. The ends of the hammer- 
beams are finished with angels, and the cornice is enriched 
with angels, pateree, and tracery. An organ chamber has been 
built on the south side, with temporary vestry on the north. 
The jambs of the windows in the sanctuary ure carried down, 
forming sedilia and credence. The chancel arch is new, and 
richly carved on both sides with emblems of the Death, Passion, 
and Ascension of our Lord. The north aisle has been lengthened 
eastwards, and two stone arches and piers forming the com- 
mencement of the new arcades inserted. The choir fronts and 
clergy desks are in oak, enriched with emblematic carvings and 
tracery. The floor of the chancel and sanctuary are in mosaic, 
supplied and laid by Messrs. DimrspeKER & Co. The whole of 
the work has been carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. E. F. Bissuopp, architect, of Ips wich. 
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COUNTY CLUB HOUSF, BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


Woolpit red brick, the rubbed and gauged moulded work being 
executed in Brown’s Braintree bricks, executed from the 
architect’s special designs. The accompanying illustration of 
the interior of the billiard-room was prepared by the architect 
fora member of the club. It is shown to be finished in oak, 
with painted walls and plaster ceiling. On the chimney-piece 
would be carvings characteristic of the four seasons, with 
busts of the QuEEN, Prince of WaLEs, and his eldest son ; 
and beneath these an oil-painting representing a meet of the 
West Suffolk Hunt. Messrs. SaunDERS & Sons, of Dedham, 
Essex, were the contractors, and they have executed the work 
in a highly creditable manner ; the architect being Mr. E. F, 
BissHopp, of Ipswich. 


ENLARGEMENT OF ST. MARY-LE-ELMS CHURCH, IPSWICH. 


HIS church, after being closed for some months for 
enlargement, has just been reopened for Divine service. 

The church is of ancient origin, and contains the only piece 
of Norman work in Ipswich, namely, the arch and jambs 
to the inner door of the south porch. There are also some 
remarkably quaint hinges to the door, probably of the date of 
the fourteenth century.. On the exterior of the porch are the 
remains of three mutilated canopied niches. The church has 
from time to time been considerably added to, principally in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the brick tower and 


Mr. GrorcE Kenney, of Ipswich, was the general contractor, 
and he has well and carefully executed the work, with Mr. 
HARPHAM as mason. Messrs. GRoom & Son executed the 
wood carvings, and Mr. K1nNELL the stone carving. 


MAISON DE CAMPAGNE, TOURS. 


HIS house is proposed to be erected at Tours for 

M. Lesourp. The general disposition of the rooms is 

from dimensions and suggestions supplied by the owner. The 

principal view is from the grand and fetit salon overlooking the 

river. The tradesmen’s entrance, kitchen, scullery, butler’s 

pantry, pantry larder, wine and beer cellars, fuel and brushing 

rooms are in the basement. The ground floor is as shown, the 

principal rooms opening on to the verandah. The bedroom 

floor contains six bed and six dressing-rooms, communicating 
bath-room, &c. 

The walls are not proposed to be constructed as shown in 
perspective, the only stone and brickwork being in the base- 
ment below the plinth ; ground floor above the ground floor 
level to be of timber construction, formed of angle posts 
9 inches by 9 inches, boarded on the outside, studded, lathed, 
and pricked up in the centre, and on the inside lath and 
plaster, with cavity between each, so as to resist the heat in 
summer and the cold in winter ; the fittings to be of pitch 
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pine. The architect is Mr. H. Srapiey, of 51 Wool Exchange, 
Coleman Street, E.C. 


NORTH UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PERTH. 


HIS church was built about five years ago for the leading 
United Presbyterian congregation in Perth. Its internal 
dimensions are 84 feet long by 56 feet wide, and it gives sitting 
accommodation for over 1,200 persons. The aim in designing 
it has been to provide a spacious building suited to the wants 
of the Presbyterian form of worship. From every seat an 
uninterrupted view of the preacher is obtained, and the acoustics 
of the building, which were the subject of careful study, are 
of the most satisfactory character. The central front of the 
interior, as shown by our illustration, is waggon-vaulted and 
ribbed in plaster, while the side compartments are covered 
with flat domes. The cost of the building was within 7,000/. 
The principal contractors were Messrs. Craic & AULD, Mother- 
well. The carving was by Mr. Harry Hews, of Exeter, and 
the glass by Messrs. ADAM & SMALL, of Glasgow. The archi- 
tect was Mr. T. L. Watson, of Glasgow. 


DEANE CHURCH ROOF. 


ON COLOUR DECORATION. 
By J. D. CRACE. 


(Continued from page 95.) 


UTTING aside for separate consideration the question of 
mosaic decoration, it may not be amiss here to consider the 
treatment of the interior of domes or cupolas, often the culminating 
point of a grand decorative work. The sectional curves of cupolas, 
of course, vary infinitely, and the rules which should guide their 
decorative treatment must, therefore, of necessity be somewhat 
elastic. Nevertheless, one master-rule may be said to apply 
invariably. It is that the vertical section or contour must be 
expressed and explained by the decoration, whether in moulded 
surface or in colours. This expression may be made to assist or 
modify the actual curve, but in some form it is essential. Without 
it an appearance of distortion, or of instability, or of confusion, is 
almost inevitable. 

The methods of explaining the interior contour are numerous, 
and their several employments may be suggested by the varying 
conditions of scale, light, proportion, or actual contour. In domes 
which vertically exceed the hemisphere, a vertical division into 
“sectors” is by far the most direct and satisfactory means of 
expressing the curve. The strongly-defined vertical rib or hand 
offers to the eye the readiest means of traversing the surface 
upwards. The intervening spaces may then be subdivided simply 
or elaborately, by horizontal lines or by curved lines according to 
the further explanation or elaboration demanded. 

One subordinate axiom as to this vertical division may be 
noted. It may be taken generally that the higher the curve of the 
dome, the more numerous should be the vertical lines. Thus a 
low flat dome may be divided by vertical bands into four parts or 
sections ; but a high dome to receive a full expression needs to be 
divided into eight, twelve, sixteen, or more sections. The amount 
of horizontal division is generally far less important. Perhaps the 
explanation of this is that the eye perceives from the first that the 
horizontal section is circular, whereas the vertical section. must 
always be unknown and demand explanation. 

When the dome is altogether on a large scale, it is essential 
that the vertical lines be expressed with more strength than any 
others. They contribute immensely to constructive expression, 
and to that effect of nobility which is given by height.* There are, 
of course, plenty of well-known examples in which no systematic 
division has been adopted. In some early domes,, usually of 
rather low section, figures are placed vertically on the unbroken 
curved surface. In such cases it is not easy to forget the distortion 
of those figures which do not face the spectator. In other instances 
the surface is simply diapered with scroll or ornament. Of these 
I will presently say a word. In others, again (very few), figures or 
ornaments are arranged in horizontal bands or storeys, which may 
be considered as the least satisfactory of all arrangements ; but it 
is common to all these arrangements that the spectator can 


* The division of the interior of the dome of St. Peter’s, and its 
expression by colour, may be quoted as an admirable example both for 
effect and simplicity. The interior dome of the Sorbonne at Paris is very 
similarly dealt with, That of the ‘‘Invalides” is divided into alternate 
plain and coffered ‘‘ sectors,” the latter each consisting of a single vertical 
row of diminishing coffers. The Chigi Chapel at Rome has a low cupola 
divided into wide and narrow panels alternately. The dome of San 
Francesco at Naples, like that of the Pantheon at-Rome, is entirely divided 
into square ‘‘coffers,” diminishing upwards ; but both these have rather 
low sections. 


receive no impression of the contour or vertical section which it is 
in the very essence of the thing should impress him. Without the 
vertical expression all that noble effect of stability and lightness, 
of solid structure soaring upwards by its own growth, and with 
symmetrical perfection, is exchanged for uncertainty, and that 
curious mental demand for explanation which is a sure sign of 
defect in the artistic quality of architecture. It may be permitted 
the spectator of a great iron tubular bridge to “wonder how it is 
done”; for no sense of beauty is appealed to. But to the architect 
or his decorator the mere question is a severe criticism, if beauty 
has been his aim, 

I have said that there are samples of domes in which the 
whole interior surface is merely diapered. It must, however, be 
noticed that if this diapering be such as, being set out upon 
geometrical lines, diminishes during its repetition upward, in strict 
proportion to the diminishing diameter of the dome, it does, in 
fact, partly answer the same end as the more obvious vertical 
lines. It is the mode of decoration most frequently adopted in the 
domes of Arabian architecture, and (if the dome be not very large) 
undoubtedly possesses a peculiar charm when aided by harmonious 
colouring—a charm partly due to a certain sense of mystery which 
pervades so much of Oriental art, and which powerfully affects the 
imagination. This influence, attained by geometrical forms and 
pure ornament, aided by colour alone, is very remarkable, and 
deserves careful investigation. 

The staircase is another important feature in every house ; and 
since its decorative treatment often presents difficulties, it seems 
desirable to consider how they may best be met. I speak now not 
of such staircases as are to be found in large mansions or in public 
buildings, where architectural effect has been possible and has 
been studied, but of those narrow or shapeless spaces which 
enclose the successive “flights” of the ordinary town house. In 
these one is confronted by the most irregularly-shaped wall surfaces, 
which usually succeed each other from ground floor to attic with- 
out break or definition. They are literally staircases, having walls 
“without form and void,” overshadowed by a succession of equally 
shapeless raking soffits, with no expression of support, and un- 
relieved by so much as a moulding. This is obviously not 
encouraging ground for the decorator, who usually arranges the 
dado of despair, tints or papers the unmanageable polygons above 
it, and retires baffled. If he has been allowed to use a scrolling 
pattern in dismal greens, he has perhaps the happy consciousness 
that he has imparted an “art tone” to the house by his treatment 
of the staircase, up which the visitor gropes his way in a monotony 
of green fog. But this is “ fashion,” not “ art.” 

Where it is practicable—and it is so in some of these staircases 
—it is very desirable to make a broad distinction of colouring 
between the lower and upper storeys, inserting a sort of string- 
course at the level of, perhaps, the first floor. This at once gives 
breadth and stability of appearance, and helps to counteract that 
effect of perpetual treadmill, which is so unpleasant in mounting an 
ordinary London staircase. Where it is not possible satisfactorily 
to effect this marked horizontal division, it is possible, and fre- 
quently advantageous, to adopt such a design of decoration or 
paper-hanging as admits of the repetition of horizontal lines at 
brief intervals. This was the one good feature of the old marbled 
papers in blocks, and which still leads people to assert that a stair- 
case looks larger with a marbled paper, the sense of width being in 
fact due to the horizontal joints, not to the figure of the marble. 
Designers who have perceived this fact now produce patterns 
arranged on the same block system, and suitable for narrow stair- 
cases. 

Where an open well-staircase exists, with stairs to the first or 
second floors only, and open wall above, much may be done with 
moderate use of colour in cornice and frieze to give a value to the 
whole. In such cases there should certainly be a well-defined 
frieze or string-course at the level at which the stairs cease. 

The soffits of the stairs may often be advantageously panelled 
out with mouldings, but where they are the plain soffits of stone 
stairs this is not very readily managed, and one must then have 
recourse to colour. A very simple use of even coloured lines will 
often be of considerable value. Again, much may be done to 
relieve the meanness and monotony of a London staircase by 
making a sort of vestibule or separate feature of one of the principal 


landings, and concentrating there your richer colouring and - 


ornamentation instead of frittering them away in driblets over the 
whole. 

The use of stained glass in one form or another has become so 
frequent for domestic purposes that it is no longer necessary to 
advocate it. Perhaps it is rather necessary to ask for discrimina- 
tion in its use. It does not accord well with light tints of pure 
tones in the decoration ; but with low tones, whether light or dark, 
and with deep rich tones of colour it may usually be adjusted 
harmoniously. There are, of course, some restrictions connected 
with style which it is well to observe, because no mind trained in 
the history of art can altogether shake off those impressions of fit- 
ness or incongruity which are the direct result of such training. 

It is not my present purpose to go into the subject of colour 
harmonies, but rather to treat of the general laws and conditions 
which should influence the use of colour in decoration. ‘It may not 
be out of place, therefore, to allude briefly to some of the unex- 
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pected difficulties which crop up in practical decoration. In the first 
place, to allow for the very astonishing differences between the colour 
as it appears on the palette, and when transferred to the surface of 
ceiling or wall requires a considerable practical apprenticeship. 
Even a very large experience is insufficient to prepare one for the 
strange and fantastic tricks of reflected light ; and it must be borne 
in mind that all ceilings are, by day, lighted entirely by reflected 
light. Hence it makes all the difference in the world to your 
colours whether there be a pavement, or grass, or a gravel path 
immediately outside your windows. So does it whether your floor 
is ultimately to be covered by a dark carpet, or by, perhaps, a 
yellow matting, especially as you must know how to allow for 
either, since they cannot be laid down whilst your work is in 
progress. Your difficulties are, likewise, largely increased by the 
false shadows and reflections thrown on the ceiling by your 
scaffold. This is a fertile cause of mistakes in colouring, and I 
would especially warn you against a scaffolding which has been 
used by the plasterers, the whitened boards falsifying the light on 
your work to your ultimate embarrassment. On this account when 
any critical point in the work is reached for the decision of 
questions of colour a good large space should be cleared of 
scaffold-boards. A fall of snow compels a complete pause, so far 
as adjustment of colours is concerned, the conditions under which 
the light is reflected being rendered completely abnormal. It is 
but a few weeks ago that in some very simple work in London I 
found myself frequently at fault in one front room, and dis- 
covered that this difficulty was entirely due to red blinds 
drawn down in some windows of a house on the other side 
of the street ; though by no means directly opposite they were at 
such an angle to the room at the hour of my visit as exactly to 
reflect direct rays of red-tinted light into my room. I have in 
former lectures spoken at length on the use of gilding in decora- 
tion, but cannot altogether pass it by here. Properly used it is 
most valuable, serving, as it does, several distinct purposes. It is 
valuable for explaining form, for lighting up surface ornament, for 
separating colours, and for the mellowing effect it has on all 
colouring. It gives the decorator a ready means of “ emphasis,” 
serving to carry the eye tothe right points and along the right 
lines, even in the shadowed parts of the work, or where the colour- 
ing is deep enough to make emphasis of colour alone difficult. It 
should be borne in mind that gilding, to be successful, must be 
used boldly and with very defined purpose, because in some lights 
you will see the gilding when you cannot distinguish colours. 
Timid gilding, in meagre lines or detached patches, is always to be 
avoided. It has the same sort of effect as cheap finery, and is 
destructive of repose. 

Gilding, properly used, even where very freely used, never 
looks tawdry or vulgar ; and where you find an interior spoken of 
as vulgar or tawdry from over-gilding, you may depend upon it 
that it is less the quantity of gold than its being in the wrong 
places which has produced the effect. 

Reverting, indeed, to the question of “emphasis” in decoration, 
whether by gilding or otherwise, I may say that nothing is more 
essential to the success of any decoration. Its absence or insuf- 
ficiency make any arrangement of colour very much what writing 
is without punctuation, or what speeches are without aspirates. 
Just in the same way the use of purposeless and patchy gilding 
makes of a decoration much what misplaced aspirates make of a 
speech—an unintelligible and vulgar jargon. 

The use of gold ground mosaic for the purposes of decoration 
is a subject in itself, and I will only briefly allude to it here. A 
magnificent material for work of a monumental character, it seems 
to me unfitted to use promiscuously or in small patches, and on 
the level of the eye. I venture to protest altogether against its 
use for pictorial purposes in the small panels of a reredos, for 
instance. It can only be used with really adequate effect on large 
surfaces freefrom mouldings. It is worth while to turn to Ruskin’s 
“ Stones of Venice,” and read his remarks on incrusted decoration 
(“ St. Mark’s,” pp. 23, 24), which are full of true artistic perception 
of fitness. 

The use of natural products, such as wood or marble, as part 
of the colour scheme of any interior, is a very excellent thing, and 
has made great progress of late years, though I have known 
architects paint handsome oak balustrades white for fashion’s sake. 
The decorator must, however, bear in mind that these natural 
colours are for the most part very quiet in tone, and that careful 
modulation of tone is necessary in all the painted ornament that is 
toharmonise with them. All woods (with rare exceptions) belong, 
in colour, to the “low tertiary” class ; and pale bright tones do 
not readily harmonise with them, although colours may be so used 
with them as to appear pure and bright. Marbles are of purer 
tones than wood, and admit of a somewhat brighter scale. No 
natural material lends itself more favourably to decoration, the 
mottled and varied combinations of colour in many marbles being 
most helpful to the general harmony. 

Mr, COLE A. ADAMS, the President, said that Mr. Crace had 
spoken from the valuable standpoint of experience. He was glad 
to find stress was laid on ceiling decoration; the more he thought 
of this form of decoration the more inclined he was to advocate 
it. Mr. Crace had spoken of certain difficulties from reflected 
light when working with colour; for instance, during a fall of 


snow. He had seen a curious example of this in a billiard-room,. 
the ceiling of which was a deep rich green colour spangled with 
stars, having the cornice red, picked out with black. When the 
billiard-table was in use the ceiling was more or less in gloom ; 
but when the white cloth was thrown over the table an effect was 
produced like that of a transformation scene. The Chairman said 
that at a previous meeting several speakers had condemned the 
introduction of swags or festoons on flat surfaces, and he would 
like to know whether Mr. Crace considered. such treatment. 
legitimate. He differed with Mr. Crace as to the use of gilding. 
Gold might, he believed, be used with effect if sparingly introduced 
here and there in spots or points among flowers and foliage. The 
use of mosaic, as seen in reredoses and various other parts of 
churches, was, in his opinion, disappointing. According to the 
late Mr. Street, the proper use of mosaic was to employ it ona 
large scale and on lofty curved surfaces, such as on the interior of 
a dome. 

Mr. H. H. STANNUS proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Crace 
for his paper. That gentleman had pointed out that by 
emphasising the margin, the effect of height in the centre of the 
ceiling is obtained, and therefore the use of swags was allowable, 
as also where the effect of a barrel vault or a covered ceiling was 
to be produced. In fanciful decoration also it was allowable, and 
it was found in Pompeian and Roman work. He heartily agreed 
with the rules Mr. Crace had laid down for the treatment of cupolas ; 
but for obvious reasons he would not enlarge on that point. He 
queried whether it was desirable to decorate a staircase at all, or, 
at any rate, to any degree that would take a person’s attention 
away from minding his footsteps. Decoration should rather be 
confined to the landings. 

Mr. A. B. PITE said he had always regarded colour as a sort 
of panacea of the architect’s woes. Ina utilitarian age when one 
was asked concerning everything, What is the use of it ? colour was 
the one and only element in nature which had no objection attaching 
to it. Neither need an architect when using it fear district sur- 
veyors or the Metropolitan Board of Works. Colour was not to 
be studied simply in relation to architecture; they must go to 
nature for it. When told to study architecture from nature or the 
past, they required a guardian angel like Ruskin to direct their 
steps. But for colour they need not go abroad ; colour was to be 
found in London, even in the gorgeous sunsets of late. Colour was 
regardless of form, so, if the architecture was bad, by all means let 
them prop it up withcolour. Nature gave us colour that we might 
enjoy it, and enjoy it for its own sake alone, and disregardless of 
form. Mr. Pite remarked on the gorgeous blaze of colour seen in 
birds of paradise, parrots, &c., and observed that the stripes of the 
quagga did not follow the outlines of the animal’s form and limbs. 
Nature had not treated its legs as pilasters. 

Mr. J. G. CRACE, sen., said he entirely disagreed with the 
previous speaker that colour should be used independently of 
form. Colour could not fail to be incongruous unless in some: 
degree it harmonised with the forms to be emphasised or 
delineated. Colour, indeed, when rightly used, was a grand thing. 
What music was to the ear, that colour was to the eye, and in our 
sooty atmosphere, where everything so soon became besmirched,. 
colour gave a relief that nothing else could. He wished that 
colour were more commonly seen on ceilings. Houses would then 
be far and away more cheerful, but the ornament should be suited 
to the room, not inharmonious, heavy, or gross. 

Mr. H. W. PRatrT said he believed after what they had heard. 
they would all carry away the idea that they could materially help: 
the decorator by designing work with a view to its being deco- 
rated. 

Mr. H. D. APPLETON thought it was impossible to lay down 
hard-and-fast rules for colour. There was a certain freedom about 
colour, so that individual likes and dislikes would always exercise: 
considerable weight ; and it seemed to him quite true of colour 
that what was one man’s meat was another man’s poison. 

The vote of thanks was then put by the President to the meet- 
ing and carried by acclamation. 

Mr. CRACE acknowledged the compliment, and, in reply to the 
observations passed by various speakers, first alluded to the use of 
festoons or swags on ceilings, and said he considered that, from 
the point of view taken by Mr. Stannus, that gentleman’s answer 
was correct ; but he qualified it to this extent, that in some cases. 
the impression would be that of a slightly curved ceiling. All flat 
ceilings, as they receded, appeared to have the edge that was 
furthest removed from the eye lower than the centre, and for this. 
reason the decoration must be designed in a precisely opposite 
direction to that followed when designing a carpet, and thus the 
edge of the ceiling furthest removed from one became the lowest 
edge in the artistic sense. Asa rule, it was most disheartening to- 
attempt to decorate the average London staircase, except on the 
landings. The most that could be done in the attempt was not to. 
leave it worse than it was at starting. Without absolutely orna- 
menting it, some relief and some appearance of width and support 
might be given it. He did not read nature as Mr. Pite did, 
namely, that colour was disregardful of form. To take the example 
of the quagga and its stripes, the alternations of yellow and black 
were distributed very systematically, according to the conforma- 
tion of limbs, length of body, &c. The limbs were not synonymous 
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with columns or pilasters, for they were moving things, and so 
colour was not applied to them in geometrical forms. Such forms 
would be absolutely unsuitable to columns -which constantly 
changed their form. The colour consequently followed irregular 
outlines, which did not get broken up when the limbs of the 
animal were in motion. In the case of buildings these conditions 
were reversed. The colour treatment must be precisely opposite, 
for the first thing was to give buildings an appearance of im- 
movable stability. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 


bee WINDSOR on Friday in last. week distributed the 

prizes to the students of the Bromsgrove School of Art. In 
addressing the students he reminded them of the importance of 
art schools, and what benefits there were from an art school in 
such a town as Bromsgrove. _In England, he said, they had. been 
sometimes accused of bad taste in decorative art ; but that they 
were much behind other countries in that respect he doubted. 
That in foreign countries they found certain things more artistically 
done than in England was a fact ; but he attributed that mainly, if 
not altogether, to the fact that in Italy, and in most of the other 
great European countries, they had got that copy which was so 
much better than we had in England. But copy was not inven- 
tion, and, as far as inventive taste went, he did not think that 
England need be ashamed of herself. In England we could boast 
of some. very fine buildings, but. he thought the finest were the 
ancient ecclesiastical monuments, nearly all of the Gothic order. 
But however much the Gothic style of architecture was adapted to 
cathedrals and churches—and he thought the Gothic architecture 
was pre-eminent for that purpose—he did not think that Gothic 
details and Gothic decoration could be tacked on to the more 
homely style of decoration that was fitted for use in houses and 
edifices of smaller dimensions than cathedrals and churches. He 
then referred to the architectural beauties to be found in Italy, and 
said he thought that the style adopted in that country was the best 
for domestic purposes. In allusion to the great value of painting, he 
expressed his opinion that the study of landscape painting helped 
one to appreciate materially the beauties and varieties of nature. 
As to the position England now held in regard to painting, he be- 
lieved that the English school was certainly better than the school 
of any other country at the present time. 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS. 


HE half-yearly report of the Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company, Limited, has been issued, from which it appears 

that the company now possess thirty-three estates in various 
parts of the metropolis, on which 4,314 dwellings have been 
erected and are in occupation, and 640 are in course of erection, 
making a total of 4,954 tenements. When these are completed 
the number of persons residing in the company’s dwellings will be 
about 25,000, The report states that the buildings at the City 
Road Estate were completed in September, and occupied early 
in October, the number of applications for the eighty-three dwell- 
ings having been 382, these dwellings being the first that have 
been completed by the company under “The Artisans and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 1875.” The buildings in High Street, 
Islington, were completed in November, and _ occupied in 
December. For the eighty dwellings at this estate there were 
323 applicants. The drawings and specifications for the Mint 
Street, Borough, Estate were not returned finally approved until 
October last, or fifteen months after they were first submitted 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works, and the directors at 
once put in hand the necessary preliminary work. When 
ready to proceed with the superstructure —the foundations, 
drains, and area walls having been nearly completed—a 
further and most serious difficulty arose by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works advertising their intention to apply to Parliament 
for an extension of time in respect of the new street from St. 
George’s Church to Southwark Bridge Road, thus proposing to 
further defer the completion of the Board’s obligation to the com- 
pany, the Board having sold with the site a frontage to the new 
street. Proposals have been made to the Board in the matter ; 
but the directors have in the meantime felt it necessary to stop the 
works, and are taking steps to protect the interests of the company. 
The buildings at the new street in Soho are proceeding satisfac- 
torily, and it is hoped that the estate will be completed within the 
time stipulated in the agreement. The directors have acquired 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works the site referred to in the 
concluding paragraph of their last report. This consists of nearly 
an acre of freehold land in Linton Street between Carlisle Street 
and Edgware Road, close to the Edgware Road Station of the 
Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from Oxford 
Street. Plans have been prepared and provisionally approved for 
the accommodation of about 700 persons. The site is in the centre 
of a densely-crowded locality, and is one that was acquired by the 


Metropolitan Board of Works under the Artisans and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act, 1875, 
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THE CENTRAL INSTITUTION. 


@ Piet Central Institution of the City and Guilds of London 

Institute in the Exhibition Road, South Kensington, is now 
approaching completion, and the Executive Committee are pro- 
ceeding to appoint, in the first instance, four professors to the 
chairs of chemistry, of engineering, of physics, and of mechanics, 
and mathematics respectively. ‘The salary attached to each pro- 
fessorship will be r,ooo/. per annum, with a prospect of increase 
depending upon the number of students in attendance. It is 
expected that the appointments will be made during the next few 
weeks, The council of the Institute, at the request of the Duke 
of Buckingham and Chandos, have consented to lend, during the 
summer months, and pending the preparation of the fittings, a 
portion of the Central Institution to the Commissioners of the 
International Health Exhibition for the display of appliances for 
scientific and technical instruction, and of the work done a 
technical schools here and abroad. ae 


MURAL PAINTING.* 


[7 has been thought by some that the paintings discovered in 

the excavations at Pompeii and elsewhere are evidence that 
the ancients were in possession of a process that would insure the. 
permanence of paintings for some two thousand years at least, and. 
doubt was thrown, therefore, for a time, on the possibility of their. 
being fresco-work. But recent examination, while it has proved 
their claims to be classed among genuine fresco-paintings, has also 
explained the seeming mystery of their permanent qualities. In 
the first place, it must be borne in mind that they have been pre- 
served from the action of air and light, and in some degree at least 
of damp also, for almost the whole of their existence; and in the 
next place, their apparently indestructible character has vanished 
before those simple tests to which fresco-painting has invariably 
succumbed. All such paintings as have been, since their excava- 
tion, exposed to the action of the weather have undergone rapid- 
decay ; so much so, indeed, that within the short space of nine. 
years some of them have almost entirely disappeared. Most, if 
not all, of the modern substitutes for fresco, such as wax colour, 
casein as employed abroad, do not profess to be capable of resist- 
ing the influence of weather when exposed to the open air. Mn 
Gambier Parry’s process of “spirit fresco” appears to contain. 
merits beyond such methods as are employed abroad, but, like. 
them, it is not intended for exposure to the open air. 

The process, which it is my privilege to introduce to your 
notice this evening, is based on the stereo-chrome process of. 
Schlotthauer and Fuchs, differing however from that in such im-. 
portant particulars as to constitute, practically, an entirely new 
process of itself. In the year 1818, Professor Schlotthauer, of the 
Munich Academy, who had for some time been engaged in ex- 
periments with a view to discovering some permanent process for 
mural paintings, turned his attention to the substance known as. 
water-glass (silicate of sodium), the invention of the chemist 
Fuchs. The result was the adoption of the stereo-chrome process. 
In this process the surface to be painted on consisted of an 
ordinary mortar of lime and sand, impregnated with water-glass. 
Upon this surface the painting was executed in water-colour, and 
was then fixed by water-glass thrown against the surface in the 
form of a fine spray, the water-glass in this case forming the fixa- 
tive for the painting. In practice, it soon became evident that a 
simple spraying of water-glass, applied to heterogeneous pigments, 
without reference to their peculiar properties as regards chemical 
composition, cohesive capability, &c., was not sufficient to insure 
their permanence. Certain colours in particular, as ultramarine, 
umber, and black, were observed to be always the first to detach 
themselves, in the form of powder, or by scaling off from the 
painting, thus pointing to the fact that their destruction was not 
owing to any accidental defect in the manner of. their application, 
but to some radical unsuitability arising from the chemical condi-. 
tions of the process. ae 

In Mr. Keim’s process great regard is paid in the first instance 
to the ground upon which the painting is to be executed. A 
careful study of the best examples of the fresco paintings of former, 
times convinced him that the painting ground was a feature of 
supreme importance. I have here some fragments of Pompeiian 
wall-paintings, which will illustrate the extreme care which was 
bestowed at that time upon the preparation of the wall surface. 
An examination. of them shows that two different qualities of 
mortar, in distinct layers, were employed in their construction. 
That which lay underneath is coarser in texture, but very firm, and 
evenly mixed. Upon this is laid a very thin coating of a much 
finer composition, spread over the surface with the greatest care 
and accuracy. Here is a fragment of a Roman fresco, from 
Bavaria, of a much later date. The different character of the 


* Extracted from a,paper read by the Rev. J. A. Riv ngton, M.A., 
at the meeting of the Society of Arts, February 13 entitled ‘*A New 
Process for Producing Permanent Mural Paintings. invented by Adolf 
Keim, of Munich.” 
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mortar can be seen at a glance. There is only one coating, and 
that not only far coarser than even the first coating of the Pompeiian 
fresco grounds, but very roughly and carelessly mixed. No trouble 
appears to have been taken to sift the sand so as to produce even- 
ness of texture, as is evident by the presence of small stones and 
lumps occurring throughout. The deterioration of character in the 
later specimen is very marked. In Mr. Keim’s process great care is 
taken that the wall to be treated contains no damp or decaying stones 
or bricks, and the latter must have been sufficiently baked, otherwise 
they will develop an efflorescence most injurious to the process. If 
the wall be already covered with stucco or mortar, this will serve as 
the first ground, provided it be in a thoroughly sound and dry 
condition, and it will then be sufficient to clean and level it before 
applying the second, or painting ground. If not, the stucco must 
be cleared oft, the bricks laid bare, and the mortar between the 
bricks picked out to a depth of about three-quarters ofan inch. This 
more thorough preparation is always preferable in a work of greater 
importance, or where special pains are advisable to secure durability, 
as, for instance, when undertaking the exterior decoration ofa building. 
Upon this surface a thin squirting is cast, composed of the follow- 
ing mortar :—Coarse quartz sand, infusorial earth, and powdered 
marble, mixed in certain proportions. Of this mixture four parts 
are taken to one part of quicklime, slaked with distilled water. 
Upon this squirting-cast, the object of which is to secure adhesion 
to the surface of the wall, follows mortar of ordinary consistency, 
composed of the same ingredients, to fill up all inequalities and 
produce a smooth surface, and upon this again the second or 
painting ground is applied. The painting ground is composed of 
the finest white quartz sand, marble sand artificially prepared and 
free from dust, marble meal, and calcined fossil meal (infusorial 
earth). The sand composed of these materials, carefully mixed in 
the proper proportions, is mixed with quicklime slaked with parts 
of distilled water, in the proportion of eight parts sand to one part 
slaked lime. This mortar is applied to the wall as thin as possible, 
not exceeding one-eighth to one-quarter inch in depth. 

For work executed on the exterior of buildings, Mr. Keim 
recommends the employment of pumice sand in addition to the 
other ingredients of the mortar. When coated with a stucco of 
this composition the wall presents so hard a surface as to admit of 
sparks being struck from it with a steel. It is absolutely essential 
that throughout the work only distilled or filtered rain-water be 
employed. The reason for this is to obviate any possibility of the 
water containing lime, as that would affect the solution employed 
for fixing so as to impair the effect of the painting. The intense 
power of increased durability which Mr. Keim obtains by these 
improvements can be best estimated by a regard to the fact that 
paintings executed by the stereo-chrome process, while they have 
for the most part lost the coating of paint or their colour, have, 
save in such cases where the preparation has been carelessly 
carried out, retained the painting ground up to the present day, 
after exposure to weather for nearly forty years, in perfect and 
sound preservation. 

When the mortar is perfectly dry, down to the stone or brick 
of the wall, it is treated to a solution of hydro-fluo-silicic acid, to 
remove the thin crust of crystallic carbonate of lime which has 
formed on the surface, and thus to open the pores. It is then 
soaked with two applications of potash water-glass (silicate of 
potassium) diluted with distilled water, and when dry the ground 
will be found hard, but perfectly absorbent, and ready for painting. 
The surface layer of mortar, or painting ground, can be prepared 
in various degrees of coarseness of grain to suit the artist’s require- 
ments. The more smooth and polished, however, the surface is 
made, the greater are the difficulties in the subsequent process of 
fixing, owing to the absorbent qualities of such a ground being 
necessarily less perfect. The ground can also be prepared in any 
tint or colour that may be desired, and can be applied to any suit- 
able substance, if needed for a removable decoration. Stone, tile, 
slate, wire-gauze, glass, and canvas form an efficient substitute for 
the wall in such cases. If applied to canvas, it can in this form 
be fixed to wood-panels, mill-board, ceilings, &c., and admits. of 
being rolled with perfect safety. The advantage of this to the 
artist is sufficiently obvious. If a ceiling, for instance, has to be 
decorated by this process, it can be painted with the same con- 
venience as an ordinary picture in the studio. After it is fixed, it 
can be rolled up, taken to its destination, and fastened on to the 
ceiling, either temporarily or-permanently, at the cost of very little 
expenditure of time or labour. Similarly (unless it were perma- 
nently fastened up), the ceiling would admit of being removed for 
the purpose of being cleaned. 

I come now to speak of the colours used in this process. Cer- 
tain pigments only are admissible, in order to insure permanence, 
and regard must be had to the purity of these, and to their abso- 
lute freedom from adulteration. All the colours found available 
for the stereo-chrome process can be employed ; these are, for the 
most part, composed of natural earths or metallic oxides, since 
experience has proved that the most permanent colours are those 
derived from such sources. In their preparation, due account has 
been taken of the well-known law in optics, which teaches that 
colour does not lie in the substances themselves, but in the rays of 
light, which are divided, reflected, or absorbed by the substances 
in such a manner as to produce the effect of colour upon the eye. 


Substances, therefore, which readily undergo change, whether by 
reason of their affinity to other substances with which they are 
brought into contact, or by the action of the light itself, which 
often causes molecular change, must, whenever such change takes 
place, lose, or modify their original colour, since, under their 
altered conditions, they absorb or reflect the rays of light in a 
difterent manner. Each pigment should remain chemically un- 
affected by the substance of the painting ground on which it is 
laid, and by the substance of any other pigment employed, as well 
as by that ot the material used for fixing them. To meet this 
end, the colours in this process are treated beforehand with 
alkaline solutions (of potash or ammonia), to anticipate any change 
of hue which might result from the use of the alkaline liquids. 
which form the fixative. In addition to this, they are further pre- 
pared with certain other substances, such as oxide of zinc, car- 
bonate of baryta, felspar, powdered glass, &c., as required by the 
peculiar properties of each, in order to obviate any other danger 
of chemical change taking place. 

The colours found available present a very full scale. They 
are thirty-eight in number, and there are several other colours 
which could be added if required. They consist, speaking in 
general terms, of four varieties of white, six of ochre, two of 
sienna, ten of red, two of brown umber, two of Naples yellow, 
two of ultramarine, five of green, three of black, and cobalt blue. 
Cadmium will shortly be added to them. The whites are, per- 
haps, in unnecessary profusion. Zinc white for its opaque quali- 
ties, and baryta white for purposes where great opacity is not 
desirable, would be probably found quite enough in practice. 
From the various nature of the properties possessed by some of 
the pigments, it was found that their capacity for absorbing the 
alkaline silicate with which they were fixed varied very greatly. 
There was also a marked difference in the degree of mechanical 
cohesive capacity which they respectively possessed. To equalise 
them in these respects, without which the fixing would have been 
a work of great difficulty and uncertainty, alumina, magnesia, and 
hydrate of silica were added as required. The result was, that 
all the colours are equally acted upon by the fixing solution, and 
all attain an equal degree of durability after fixing, both 
as regards the mechanical and chemical action of this pro- 
cess upon them. In the year 1878, a large mural paint- 
ing was executed by this process on the exterior of the 
parish church at Eichelberg, near Regensburg. Before its com- 
pletion, and therefore before any of the fixing solution had been 
applied to it, it was drenched by a heavy storm of rain. Contrary 
to anticipation, it was found that the painting, so far from being in 
any degree washed away, had held perfectly firm, and even in 
some places seemed to be as hard as if already fixed. Mr. Keim’s 
explanation of this unexpected result, which he subsequently con- 
firmed by experiments, was that a chemical cohesion had already 
taken place by the action of the alkali, set free in the mortar, upon 
the silicates in the pigments. Again, when it was determined to 
execute the mural paintings in the Franciscan monastery at 
Lechfeld, in 1879, it was desired to wash off a painting executed 
in this process a year previously, which had never been fixed, 
Neither water nor even a tolerably strong solution of acetic acid 
had the slightest effect upon it. 

If the process appear to be somewhat of a complicated 
character, the reverse is the case as regards the use of this. 
process from the artist’s point of view. For him are no complica- 
tions or difficulties whatever. So far from approaching in any 
degree the difficulties or inconveniences possessed to a greater or 
smaller extent by fresco-painting, or any of its more modern sub- 
stitutes, this process is even far pleasanter and easier to work 
in than oils or water-colours. Every variety of treatment is 
possible, and it adapts itself to any individual style of painting. It 
presents perfect facility for transparent glazing as a water-colour, 
and for painting in body colour it even surpasses the capabilities 
of oil colours in its power of opaque treatment. 

Moreover, the most delicate tints, when laid over darker tones, 
do not in the slightest degree darken over them, as they are apt to 
do in oils, but keep their full value perfectly. Retouching and 
correction can be effected with the greatest ease, and to an almost 
unlimited extent. The system admits also of great economy. 
To begin with, the pigments are by no means expensive, in spite 
of the labour expended on their preparation, and a very sparing 
use of them is sufficient to meet all possible requirements in paint- 
ing, a far less amount requiring to be expended than in other pro- 
cesses. This is due mainly to their being ground so exceedingly 
fine, so that they need only be very thinly laid on; in fact, this 
consideration has always to be borne in mind, that the thinner the 
coat of painting is the greater the degree of security that can be 
attained by the fixing. Moreover, there need be no waste of 
pigment at the end of the day’s work, as in oils. The palettes 
employed for the process, as you see by the one before you, are 
constructed with small pans to hold the pigments. If any paint 
remains after the work is finished, it can either be replaced in the 
bottle, or it can be kept moist in the pan with distilled water for 
the next day’s work. Even if a considerable amount of the 
pigment should, by inadvertence, have been allowed to become 
dry, all that need be done is to grind it up again with a little 
distilled water, a task involving no labour. 
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The last stage in the process is the work of fixing. In the 
stereo-chrome process the fixing medium employed was silicate of 
potash, thoroughly saturated with silica, in combination with 
sufficient sodic silicate to prevent it from opalescing. The chief 
defect of this lay in the fact that it was often apt to produce spots 
upon the painting. Mr. Keim has substituted silicate of potash 
treated with caustic ammonia and caustic potash. The action of 
the carbonic acid in the atmosphere and in the water during the 
process leads to the formation of carbonated alkali, which makes 
its way to the surface, and would form, when dry, a whitish film 
over the painting. To obviate this danger, as well as to expedite 
the process of converting the silicate of potash with the basic 
oxides existing in the substance of the painting into silicate, the 
fixing solution is heated further with carbonate of ammonia. The 
effect of this upon silicate of potash is that silica is precipitated in 
a fine gelatinous form, and ammonia set free. This latter vola- 
tilises, and carbonate of potash is formed, which is easily removed 
by washing after the completion of the fixing. 

The fixing solution is employed hot, with the advantage of ob- 
taining a quicker and more perfect formation of silicate than was 
possible in the stereo-chrome process, where the solution was 
applied cold. The effect of the fixative as it sinks into the ground, 
which has already absorbed the pigments, is to convert the paint- 
ing into a veritable casting, uniting with colours and ground in one 
hard homogeneous mass of artificial stone. The finished painting 
has proved itself impervious to all tests. It will admit of any acid, 
even in a concentrated form, being poured over it (save, of course, 
hydrofluoric acid). Caustic potash, also, has no effect upon it, 
indeed nothing can be employed with greater advantage than this 
for cleansing the painting when its condition requires that process. 
In Munich a specimen of the process was subjected to incessant 
tests, and put to every form of torture without intermission for two 
years, and I may say, in language which, if not classical, is at 
least familiar to English ears, it “came up smiling” after each 
attack, and, at the end, was as fresh and uninjured as at the 
beginning. 

Although this process has been designed to meet the require- 
ments of mural paintings, it is capable of application to other pur- 
poses with great advantage. or instance, it would have great 
merit in its durable qualities, and in the readiness with which it 
can be cleaned, for scene-painting ; in addition to which it pos- 


sesses the important advantage of being uninflammable, owing to’ 


the presence of the silicate. For ordinary house-painting, it 
would last as long as the building itself, only needing to be scrubbed 
down from time to time. I need scarcely point out that it would, 
when used for this purpose, be an effectual protection against 
damp. It can also be employed for tapestry painting. It might, 
perhaps, be feared that such exceptional qualities could only be 
taken advantage of at a prohibitive cost, but this is not the case. 
The expense will bear favourable comparison with that of other 
systems, without taking into full account the lasting nature of the 
work executed. It only remains for me to add the testimony of a 
commission appointed in the spring of 1882 by the Royal Bavarian 
Academy, at Munich, to examine into and report on this process. 
The members of the commission consisted of Professors Linden- 
schmit, Miiller, and Max, artists; Albert Schmidt and Fritz 
Hasselmann, architects; and Dr. Lietzenmayer, chemist. The 
chemical report says :—“Mineral painting guarantees with 
certainty that, by means of this process, mural paintings can be 
executed, which—presupposing a correct and conscientious treat- 
ment—are capable of the greatest and most enduring resistance to 
climate.” 

The architects conclude as follows :—“ The evident hardness 
and capability of resistance presented by the specimens laid before 
us, as well as the fact that, amongst others, Professor Lindenschmit 
has buried one such painting a whole winter under a roof-gutter in 
the snow without its having received the slightest damage, leave no 
doubt that Mr. Keim has, through his very able method, succeeded 
in perfectly solving the problem of producing mural paintings 
indestructible by weather.” 

The artists on the commission sum up their report with these 
remarks :—‘“ According to the foregoing opinions, Mr. Keim has 
undoubtedly succeeded in providing a method of monumental 
painting, carefully thought out, even to the smallest detail, grounded 
on scientific principles, and practically verified by visible facts, 
which is by far to be preferred to all methods of painting hitherto 
existent, and which, once recognised for its high value, would 
bring about a complete revolution in all our monumental and 
decorative’ art, and which deserves the widest publication and 
practical employment.” 


The Royal Meteorological Society.—At its ordinary meeting 
to be held, by permission of the Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, at 25 Great George Street, Westminster, on Wednesday 
next, papers will be read on “The Great Storm of January 26, 
1884,” by Mr. William Marriott ; on “The Height of the Neutral 
Plane of Pressure, and Depth of Monsoon Currents in India,” by 
Prof. E. D. Archibald; and on “The Sunrises and Sunsets of 
November and December 1883, and January 1884,” by the Hon. 
F, A. Rollo Russell. 


SANITARY INSPECTION BILL. 


x MORE thorough supervision of the sanitary arrangements of 
buildings is advocated by Mr. Monckton, M.P. In a Bill 
introduced by him into the House of Commons, he proposes to 
direct every local authority to appoint sanitary inspectors for this 
purpose, the appointments being subject to the confirmation of 
the Local Government Board. To these officers are to be sub- 
mitted the plans of any new building as regards the position of the 
drains, traps, closets, refuse receptacles, water cisterns, ventilating 
openings, and all other sanitary appliances. These plans are to 
be kept by the local authority for the purpose of future reference— 
an advantage to be appreciated by numerous householders who at 
present have no notion of the geography of their drains. In pass- 
ing these plans the inspector is to be guided by certain rules. For 
instance, he must see that the foundation is dry and a damp-proof 
course provided. The drains must be of adequate size, laid with 
a proper fall and disconnected by a ventilating manhole or trap 
from the main sewer, and must have their connections: properly 
made. There must be no direct communication of the drains with 
the interior of the house. The soil-pipe must be efficiently venti- 
lated and brought down outside the building, without any outlet in 
proximity to any opening into the building. The closets and refuse 
receptacles must be in proper situations, well ventilated, of proper 
construction, and adapted to any scavenging arrangements that 
may be in force in the district. All waste pipes from sinks, &c., 
must discharge in the open air near, but not directly over gullies 
outside the house. All water cisterns must be properly constructed 
and conveniently situate for examination and cleaning. Openings 
from the external air must be provided into all rooms, and below 
the joists of the ground-floor for the sake of ventilation. Not only 
is the officer to inspect the building during its erection, but once 
every year he is to inspect every building existing in his district, 
and whatever deficiencies he notices the local authority is charged 
to require the owner or occupier to supply. From his decision, 
however, an appeal is allowed as in the Public Health Act. The 
expenses of the inspectors, as well as the cost of alterations to 
place buildings in a proper sanitary condition, including those of 
opening the drains for inspection, are to be paid by the owners of 
the property ; but any damage done by the inspection is to be 
defrayed by the local authority. The Bill is backed by the 
Marquis of Stafford, Mr. H. T. Davenport, and Mr, H. H. Fowler. 


French Architectural Organisation. 


S1R,—The writer of the article on “French Architectural 
Organisation,” commenting on the paper read by Mr. White at 
the last meeting of the Institute, and the ensuing discussion 
thereon, has drawn an imaginary picture of the termination of the 
life of a grand prix architect which is very far from being correct. 
After noting that in the course of his career he arrives at very 
great honour, receives academical titles, enrolment in the Lég7on 
a’honneur, and membership of the Institute itself, he completes 
the last paragraph but one with the following phrase :—“ When 
he dies—probably in the lonely appartement of a bachelor—he has 
speeches delivered over his grave lauding his merits to the skies 
of Pére-la-Chaise as the designer of a single edifice and the 
wearer of a dozen decorations. May he rest in peace |” 

In the following and last paragraph he asks ‘ whether a pros- 
perous architectural practitioner in England, supporting a large 
and happy household, will envy all this, and be anxious to sur- 
render what he has for what he has not ?” 

The picture was drawn from some remarks on the career of a 
distinguished French architect (now dead) which I made in the 
discussion. It must not be supposed, however, that it is the fate 
of all grand prix men to die in the lonely afppartement of a 
bachelor. I happen to know personally nine grand prix archi- 
tects, all of whom are married men. The writer of the article 
seers to have forgotten that they “ manage these things better in 
France,” and a grand prix architect, on his return from Rome, 
and of the age of thirty to thirty-four, with an immediate appoint- 
ment as architecte-en-chef of some important public building, or, if 
of a palace, with residence as well, and future honours in store 
for him, is also a grand prix in the matrimonial market, and his 
relatives undertake at once to arrange a marriage for him with 
some young lady provided with a suitable dowry. Every prudent 
French father considers it his duty to provide a dowry for his 
daughter. Uve belle fille avec 20,000 4 100,000 francs de dot is 
not to be altogether despised, and if it doubles or trebles the 
nominal salary of 10,000 to 20,000 francs of the aspirant to matri- 
monial life, there is wherewithal to commence ménage at once. 

With respect to the second quotation, French families, it is 
well known, are not /arge, though they may be Aafpy, households, 
and the French grand prix architect, with one or two children 
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only, is able to live in a comparatively small affartement, and, so 
long as he educates the one child and provides a dowry for the 
other, can afford to devote much more time and personal labour to 
the elevation of one or more great public buildings during his life- 
time (with such femforary assistance from izmspecteurs and clerks 
‘as is necessary for routine work) than an English architect cares 
or is willing to give up when he is assisted by a regular staff of 
clerks and articled pupils. 
I am, yours faithfully, 
R. PHENE SPIERS. 


Excavations at Chester. 


S1R,—I notice in your issue of February 9, in a paragraph on 
the excavations now being made at Chester, a statement to the 
effect that “the antiquarians of Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Chester are now co-operating” in a search in the Dean’s field for 
Roman remains. 

Permit me to state that the excavations are the result of an 
arrangement made between the Dean and myself in August last, 
and the cost of the excavations so far has been borne by the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society (headquarters 
Manchester) and their friends. It is much to be wished that the 
Chester Archzological Society would co-operate, but so far they 
have held aloof. 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
W. THOMPSON WATKIN. 

242 West Derby Road, Liverpool : 

February 12, 1884. 


Building Risks. 


S1R,—No doubt the paper by Mr. Rickman, lately read at the 
Institute of Surveyors, may be turned to good account by almost 
every one practically connected with building operations. It is a 
thoughtful and instructive essay, and may be taken as the outcome 
of a large and varied experience ; and it gives outspoken expression 
to conscientious convictions based on a veteran’s dealing with the 
subject-matter in hand. Young architects will do well to read it 
carefully and think about its every sentence, whereby they may 
profit through a whole lifetime. Older men it may remind of the 
sources of right-dealing, and at the same time throw light upon 
disappointments which they may never have fathomed before. 
Yet it is to be borne in mind that all which has been set forth in 
the paper is confessedly “from a surveyors point of view,” and it 
is just within the range of possibility that even surveyors may not 
be without a tinge of idiosyncrasy. Whether this class of view is 
absolutely right in respect of all the parties concerned in a build- 
ing operation each experienced expert must settle for himself. 
It is to be seriously noted, however, that the foundation, as it would 
appear, of all Mr. Rickman’s conclusions is that a building pro- 
prietor cannot relieve himself of all the responsibilities which 
attach to his position as such. If this be the case, no wonder that 
so many avoid having anything to do with bricks and mortar, and 
the old adage, “Fools build and wise men buy,” may be fully 
accredited. But it may be asked—Will it be admitted all round 
that a building proprietor cannot either morally or legally contract 
a riddance of all and every risk attached to a site and a building? 
In the majority of cases, where the circumstances are of an 
ordinary character, it may be truly said that common experience 
negatives this proposition. Is it to be understood that an archi- 
tect cannot under any circumstances assure his client with certainty 
that he may regard a contract sum as the full extent of his liability ? 
If not, it might be reasonably said that no contract was ever com- 
pleted within the agreed amount ; but the experience of all careful 
architects—Mr. Rickman included—must be contrary to this. Of 
course there are exceptional cases where incidents transpire that 
could not, by any amount of foresight or forethought, be provided 
against. The writer remembersa contract for the construction of a 
gas-tank, when, after proceeding with the necessary excavations to a 
certain depth the workmen found themselves suddenly in the midst of 
an old coal-mine, and the difficulty and cost of securing a sufficient 
foundation and a watertight tank were enormous, yet the lawyers 
on both sides held that the contract was to erect the tank, and 
that it must be performed, and finally so it was; but, as may be 
imagined, not without considerable loss to the contractor. Still 
his legal advisers did not see their way to a maintainable claim 
for extras. This was an extreme case; but it was within procur- 
able knowledge that mining operations had formerly been carried 
on at the site, and the question is, Whose duty was it to ascertain 
the facts? Did this lie with the Gas Company, their engineer, or 
with the contractor? The ‘sporting clause” set forth that the 
contractor was to complete the work not merely according to 
drawings, but absolutely. The party to the other side of the 
bargain naturally looked to him to do it. Even in such a case it 
would seem to be the duty of the engineer to uphold the contract. 
Mr. Rickman, by his dictum that a building proprietor cannot rid 
himself of all risks, notwithstanding clauses to the contrary, would 
mulct the proprietor for contingencies which belong to the expert. 
The above, as has been said, is an extreme case, but the principle 
of it applies generally. If it were to be admitted that a building 


proprietor cannot, as is suggested, relieve himself of all risks in 
ordinary cases under contract with experienced experts, no one 
could be reasonably advised to enter upon building operations. 
Yours truly, 
C 


WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Ventilation of Public Buildings.—Messrs. Rcbert Boyle & 
Son, of 64 Holborn Viaduct and Glasgow, have recently applied 
their system of ventilation to the new Prince’s Theatre, Coventry 
Street ; Grosvenor Club, Chester; Constitutional Club, Exeter ; 
Her Majesty’s Prison, Dartmoor; Her Majesty’s Prison, Derby ; 
New Fever Hospital, Birmingham; Christ’s Hospital, Hertford ; 
Military Barracks, Bombay; Local Offices, Gateshead; New 
Audit Offices, North-Eastern Railway, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; and 
Post Office, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Stratford-on-Avon.—The new hospital which is being erected 
at a cost of between 6,000/. and 7,000/., the gift of Mr. and Miss 
Gibbins, of Ettington, is nearly completed, and the building will 
be opened early in May. A handsome clock has been fixed in the 
turret by the well-known firm of Messrs, Gillett & Bland, of 
Croydon. There are three dials, which are illuminated at night, 
and each one measures 4 feet in diameter. 


Messrs. Le Grand & Sutcliff, too Bunhill Row, the pro- 
prietors of the “Abyssinian” Tube Wells, will shortly com- 
mence an additional artesian tube well at Messrs. Truman, 
Hanbury & Buxton’s Brewery, Burton-on-Trent. The same 
engineers have already commenced a 300 feet boring for a large 
brick manufactory at Pitsea,in Essex. The first portion of the 
work consists in sinking and steining a 1oo-feet shaft, from the 
bottom of which the boring will be continued for a further 300 feet 
if necessary. 

Messrs. C. Isler & Co., 88 Southwark Street, S.E., are com- 
pleting the test borings for foundation levels for the new pier for 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, on the foreshore at 
Gravesend ; and ‘recently the same firm completed a 2-inch tube 
well of 71 feet deep on the Saltings at Grays, and obtained at that 
depth a supply of fresh water. 


Messrs. Godwin & Son, Lugwardine Works, Hereford, have 
just supplied tile pavements for St. Peter's Church, De Beauvoir 
Square, Kingsland, N., and St. Peter’s Church, Ruthin ; also the 
Callow Church, near Hereford, and St. Margaret’s Church, 
Mountain Ash, giving in each case great satisfaction. They have 
also received the order for the tile pavements at the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds, Mr. A. Waterhouse, A.R.A., architect. 


Birmingham.—A company has been formed to acquire posses- 
sion of the Hen and Chickens Hotel property, New Street, Birming- 
ham, and convert it into an arcade from New Street to Worcester 
Street, with the result of opening up a new and useful thorough- 
fare, which will relieve the often congested traffic at Worcester 
Street corner, and of utilising to the utmost the extensive 
premises extending back from the present hotel frontage. The 
New Street end of the arcade being near the terminus of several 
lines of omnibuses, it is expected that the traffic through the pro- 
jected arcade will be considerable. The secretary is Mr. W. T. 
Smedley, and the architect is Mr. J. A. Cossins. 


The Proposed New Baths at Pendleton.—The public 
baths for the district of Pendleton, for which the Salford Cor- 
poration have accepted tenders, are the second instalment of a 
series of four intended to be built by the Corporation, the first 
being those in Blackfriars Street, which have been in working 
operation for some time. The Baths Committee invited three 
firms of architects to submit designs in competition, and the plans 
of Mr. Lawrence Booth, Manchester, were selected. The con- 
tractors for the construction of the building are Messrs. Robert 
Neill & Sons, and for the engineering (which includes the provision 
of washing machinery, drying stove, slipper baths, &c.) Messrs. 
Thomas Bradford & Co., Crescent Works, Salford. Building 
operations are to be commenced forthwith, in the expectation of 
an early completion. The second-class plunge bath is to be 


75 feet by 27 feet, and the first class 44 feet by 25 feet. There 
will be balconies around three sides of the former. There are 
twenty-five slipper baths for men and twelve for ladies. There are 


also vapour baths, foot baths, diving stages, dressing rooms, and 
all the usual conveniences. The building will be so arranged as 
to allow ladies to use the plunge baths. A commodious residence 
is to be provided for the superintendent over the ticket office and 
entrances, 

Stained Glass.—Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of Frith Street, 
Soho Square, will shortly place a stained glass window on the 
north side of Selby Abbey church. Hambleton church, Selby, has 
recently been beautified by the erection of three stained glass 
windows, the gift of Mrs. Smith, of Hambleton House, Selby, which 
have been executed by the same firm. 

The Electric Light in the House of Commons.—From the 
Easter recess to the close of the Session last autumn, the libraries 
and dining-rooms of the House of Commons were lighted by about 
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270 Edison incandescent lamps. The lighting having been entirely 
successful, some extension of it was deemed desirable by the First 
Commissioner of Works, and accordingly additional plant has 
been recently laid down by the Edison and Swan Company, and 
the total number of lamps is now increased to about 480. The 
machinery is located in a portion of the basement of the House 
adjoining the boiler-room, and consists of two 33-inch by Io-inch 
Armington & Sims’s horizontal high-speed engines, running at 
about 300 revolutions per minute, the one engine driving two 
Edison 250-light dynamos, and the other two 150-light dynamos. 
The electrical arrangements admit of any circuit being operated 
by any dynamo, and as each pair of dynamos is run in multiple 
arc (that is, each dynamo of the pair performs half the work done 
by the two together), it will be seen that ample provision has been 
made against any failure of the light from accident to the engines 
or machines. The distribution of the lamps is as follows :— 
Dining-rooms, libraries, &c., 276 ; under galleries in the house— 
pilaster lamps, 32; division lobbies—table lamps 24, pendants 
32, staircases 4; south entrance lobby and staircases, 13; north 
lobby, 8; ministerial rooms, lavatories, &c., 16; retiring-rooms, 
&c., 40; reporters’ rooms, 21 ; reading-room, 12; total, 478 lamps. 
The existing gas fixtures have in several instances been utilised for 
the incandescent lamps by means of ornamental attachments in 
harmony with the character of the chandeliers. In other cases 
polished brass pendants, brackets, &c., fitted with opalescent 
shades have been provided. The electric wires are throughout 
entirely concealed from view, being either carried behind the 
panelling or encased in mouldings stained to the colour of the 
surrounding woodwork. ‘The lamps are arranged on a consider- 
able number of separate circuits, each capable of being lighted or 
extinguished by its proper switch. In a small apartment imme- 
diately under the floor of the House about twenty of these circuits 
converge on a switch-board, and can be controlled by the attendant 
who possesses the key to the switches. Each switch is surmounted 
by a double-pole safety fuse, and each circuit is lettered. In no 
part of the House will the electric light prove a greater boon than 
in the rooms set apart for the use of the gallery reporters, which 
have hitherto, owing to their contracted nature, suffered from a 
highly vitiated atmosphere. The whole of the work in connection 
with the installation of the light has been carried out under the 
superintendence of Mr. T. O. Belshaw, of the Edison and Swan 
Company, Mr. Prim supervising the arrangements on behalf of the 
Office of Works. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Badsey.—At a meeting on Saturday last of the parishioners of 
Badsey, three miles from Evesham, the plans of Mr. Graham 
Jackson, for the complete restoration of the parish church and 
tower, were adopted, and a subscription list announced amounting 
to 9507. The church, which is much decayed, is partly in Early 
English and partly sixteenth-century style. 


Maidstone.—At a meeting of the Dealtry Memorial Com- 
mittee, plans prepared by Mr. Pearson, R.A., for the restoration of 
All Saints Church were considered. The scheme will involve the 
expenditure of a large sum of money, and it was decided that the 
Memorial Fund should be devoted to the restoration of the nave 
roof. The Rev. E. F. Dyke announced that, if the whole of the 
proposed work were undertaken, the Messrs. Hollingworth would 
contribute 2,000/. towards the cost. Immediately it is known what 
part the Ecclesiastical Commissioners will take in the restoration 
of the chancel, an effort will be made, entirely apart from the 
Memorial Fund, to raise the amount required for a suitable and 
complete restoration of the fabric of the church. 


Habton.—A new church, dedicated to St. Chad, has been 
opened at Habton, near Malton. The cost of the new church has, 
in a great measure, been defrayed by a Jady of the district. The 
building is in the Gothic style, the architect being Mr. Fowler, of 
Durham. 

Seascale.—In consequence of the iron church at Seascale 
having been blown down during the recent storm, a public meeting 
has been held to determine what course should be pursued with 
regard to the erection of a new church at this rising watering- 
place. It was finally determined to procure a site for a permanent 
church to be built, and a church committee was appointed to collect 
subscriptions, make the necessary arrangements, and to select 
from their number a building committee. 


A Report of the Board of Trade issued on Saturday last states 
that the total number of bills deposited for the session of 1884 
which relate to railways, canals, tramways, and the supply of gas 
and water amounts to 227, against 221 of the session of 1883 ; the 
total amount of money proposed to be raised is 67,280,666/., 
against 94,342,7492., or a decrease in that proposed to be raised 
in the session of 1884, as compared with the bills of the session of 
1883, of 27,062,0837. They are made up in this manner :—Rail- 
ways and canals, 149 bills, and proposed capital 60,968,1952. ; 
tramways, 30, proposed capital 3,747,910/. ; gas, 18, capital 
590,411/. ; water, 30, capital 1,974,150/. 
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GENERAL. 


_ 4 Proposal has been made to present the Bishop of Worcester 
with a portrait of himself, to be painted by Mr. Owgless, R.A. 
_jrne Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy at Edinburgh 
will be opened to the public to-day (Saturday). 
The Royal Scottish Academy, at a general meeting held on 
Monday, elected Mr. William Beattie Brown, A.R.S.A., to the 
rank of Academician. 


An Art School is to be erected in the town of Redditch in 
combination With a literary and scientific institute. Over 1,200/. 
of the 2,000/. required for the erection was promised at a meeting 
just held to promote the scheme. ; 

Mr. Arthur B. Plummer, A.R.I.B.A., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
has been appointed the architect for extensive additions which are 
to be made to the Lunatic Asylum at Coxlodge. 

The Prussian tandtadkhave voted an extraordinary grant of 
2,000,000 marks for the increase of the collections in the Royal 
Museums in Berlin. 

Mr. J. Earnshaw has been commissioned to prepare designs 
for new parish-room at Christ Church, Bridlington Quay. 

The Marlborough Town Council have made an order for the 
payment of 2847 to Mr. Ponting, architect, for preparing plans 
for building a new town hall, a project which has now been aban- 
doned. , 

Mr. John O. Scott has. received a commission to design a 
canopy for a recumbent figure of the. late Primate, which it has 
been finally decided to place in the north-east transept of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. 


Mr. Flavel, the Mayor of Leamington, has announced his 
intention of presenting to that town a stained glass window for 
the Council Chamber of the new municipal buildings. The 
window will represent the Forest of Arden, with Shakespeare as the 
central subject. ’ 

An Exhibition of Portraiture is proposed to be held in Edin- 
burgh during the present year, in accordance with a suggestion 
made by the donor of I0,000/. towards the formation of a national 
portrait gallery, and with a view of stimulating public interest in 
the proposed national gallery. 

At the Birmingham Architectural Association on Tuesday 
evening, a paper was read by Mr. J. Spencer Swann on “ The In- 
fluence of Literature on Art.” 

The Designs of Mr. D. Arkell, of Birmingham, have been 
selected in Competition for the proposed Volunteer Drill Hall at 
Wolverhampton. é< 

When Planting Trees last week around the new fort con- 
structed outside the Porta San Lorenzo, Rome, a fine statue of 
Apollo, 1 métre 80 centimétres in height, was discovered, in a 
good state of preservation, and perfect with the exception’ of the 
right hand and the left forearm. , 

Messrs. Thomas Robinson & Son, Limited, Rochdale, have 
received a gold medal for their exhibits of wood-working machinery, 
steam engine, and boiler, at the Calcutta Exhibition. 


The Rumour which was current last year that Clement’s Inn 
had been sold is now confirmed, and that the quaint old Inn has 
been disposed of for 50,000/. to a private speculator. 


At the Metropolitan Board of Works meeting on Friday in 
last week, the deputy-chairman stated that the Board had spent 
4,600,000/. upon the main drainage of the metropolis, and were 
constructing relief lines and sewers which would cost an additional 
sum of 1,500,000/. 

The Liverpool Corporation have authorised the issue of stock 
to the amount of two millions sterling, to pay debts falling due in 
the present year, and for the extension of public. works—among 
the latter the purchase of “ insanitary property” and the provision 
of improved dwellings for artisans. The city owes nearly six 
millions, but the revenues leave a surplus of 70,000/, over the 
annual charge of the debt. 

The Constitutional Club, which is to be built on the vacant 
plot of ground adjoining the Grand Hotel, Charing Cross, is now 
proceeding apace, and when completed next year will be one of 
the most commodious and handsome club-houses in Europe. In 
size and splendour it will exceed that of the Carlton, containing as. 
it will 120 bedrooms for the use of its members. The entire cost 
will not fall far short of 160,000/. . 

Mr. J. P. Seddon, in his address at the Parkes Museum of 
Hygiene on Tuesday, said that Dr. Angus Smith had described 
the air in some crowded theatres as being more foul than that in 
the street sewers. Theatres being highly heated acted as pumps 
to extract the foul gases from the drains below. The proper and 
only system to adopt was that of ventilation, by which an ample 
quantity of tempered fresh air could be forced into all parts of 
the buildings, with secondary provision for the extraction of foul 
air where it was generated. What was wanted was that managers 
of theatres should realise the paramount necessity for their 
proper and thorough ventilation, and that they should instruct 
their architects to have some efficient and complete system 
carried out. 
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-TO THE 


CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, AND TENDERS. 


———— 


LONDON, FEBRUARY 16, 1884. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*," As great disappointment is frequently 
expressed at the non-appearance of Contracts 
Open, Tenders, &c., % is particularly re- 
quested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, 
London, W.C., not later than 3 p.m. on 
Thursdays. 


*." Correspondents, when writing to notify an 
extension of time, or an alteration of the 
date of sending in Competitions or Contracts, 
are requested in their letter of advice to 
write at the head of the required change— 
“* Contract Supplement to Tue ARcHITECT.” 


ESITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read 
im public must necessarily be held responsible 
for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted umless 
authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer—not in every case for publica- 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as 
possible to make their communications brief. 
The space we can devote to Correspondence 
will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TO AMERICAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


All subscriptions are payable one year in 
advance, and may commence at any date. 


The cost of one year’s subscription, mailed 
free, is 20s. sterling per annum, and Post 
Office Orders for that amount can be ob- 
tained at any Post Office in the United 
States. 

Post Office Orders should be made payable at 
Lombard Street Post Office, London, but 
SHOULD BE ADDRESSED to GILBERT Woop, 
175 Strand, W.C., London, England. 


In order to meet the difficulty which constantly 
arises from subscribers in the United States 
omitting to advise the Publishing Office at 
the time they remit a Post Office Order for 
the amount of their Subscriptions, and 
also as a reply to frequent inquiries as to 
the best means of obtaining Tar ARCHITECT 
in America, the Publisher desires to offer 
the following suggestions :— 

To prevent the possibility of delay, and to 
enable the Post Office Order to be the more 
readily traced in the event of its miscarriage 
im transit, it is advisable in all cases to 
notify per following mail, the number, dte, 
and lacation of the order. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

By the Post Office arrangements THE 
ARCHITECT can now be sent to any part 
of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp ; hitherto the postage has 
very frequently been twopence per copy. 
The Publisher will be happy to forward, 
for 20s. per annum, post paid, THE ARCHI- 
TECT, to residents in towns and neighbour- 
hoods to which there is no easy access by 
railway. Terms for the half-year, 10s. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under .#£0 2 6 
For every Additional Line . 0 0 6 
For Quarter Page . . 210 0 
For Half Page ¢ . . 410 0 
For a Page . : ; ee Oo 


On pages preceding and following matter, 
special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. 
per page ; ls. per line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a 
series of insertions on application at the 


Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. “ 


ABERDEEN. — July 1.— The Testamentary Trustees of 
the late Mr. John Steill, of Edinburgh, hereby notify 
that they will Receive Models for a Colossal Statue of 
Wallace, in Bronze, with Basement of Granite Blocks, to be 
placed on the Mound in the North-West part of the Duthie 
Public Par, near the City of Aberdeen, in conformity with 
Instructions left by Mr. Steill, at a cost not exceeding 
£3,000. Intending Competitors, on Application, accom- 
panied with a Remittance of 10s. 6d. to Mr. John Otto 
Macqueen, 10 Bridge Street, Aberdeen, will be supplied 
with Copies of Mr. Steill’s Instructions, Conditions of the 
Competition, and Lithograph Plan of the Duthie Park, 
showing Sections of the Mound. The Author of the 
Accepted Model will be employed to Execute the Work; 
and the Author of that next in order of merit will Receive 
a Premium of £50. 

BLOEMFONTEIN.—Mar. 31.—The Government of the Free 
Orange State, South Africa, for a Premium of £100 for 
Design selected for New Presidency, and a Premium of 
£100 for Design selected for New Chamber of Deputies. 
The Consul of the Orange Free State, 17 Gracechurch 
Street, H.C. 

KNIGHTON.—Feb. 21.—Plans are required for a Stone. 
built Workhouse for 120 Inmates. Mr. E. H. Deacon, 
Clerk to the Guardians, Knighton, Radnorshire. 

LEICESTER.—March 1.—Designs are invited for a Block 
of Buildings proposed to be erected on the South Side of 
New Entrance to the Market Place. Premiums of £25 
and £15. Mr. J. Gordon, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Leicester. 

Lonpon.—March 1.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings are prepared to receive Designs for 
New Buildings proposed to be erected in Whitehall for 
the Admiralty and War Office. Mr. A. B. Mitford, 
Secretary, H. M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
London. 

NEWCASTLE ON-TYNE.—March 29.—Designs are invited 
for Baths and Washhouses, to be built on three sites within 
the City. The City Engineer, Town Hall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

WIDNES,—Mar. 20.—Designs are invited for Public 
Offices and Town Hall. Mr. J. T. Allen, Public Offices, 
Widnes 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ATHERTON.—For Building Baptist Schools and Minister’s 
House. Mr. J. ©. Prestwich, Architect, Bond Street, 
Leigh. 


AUCHTERMUCHTY.—Feb. 18.—For Building Dwelling- 
house. Mr. David Storras, Architect, Cupar-Fife, 


BAnBoury.—For Building Warehous3. The Plans at the 
Office of the Banbury Co-operative Society. 


BANSTEAD.—Feb. 28.—For Building Three Additional 
Houses at the Cottage Home School. Messrs. A. & C. 
Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall S:reet, H.C. 


BARNSLEY.—Feb. 16.—For Building House and Shop. 
Messrs. Dixon & Moxon, Architects, 5 Eastgate, Barnsley. 


BeELFAst.—Feb. 18.—For Building Two Houses, Shop, 
and Store. Messrs. Fraser & Son, Architects, 117 Victoria 
Street, Belfast. 


BIRKENHEAD.—Feb. 25.—For Building Public Lavatories. 
Mr. T. C.Thorburn, Borough Surveyor, 35 Hamilton Square, 
Birkenhead. 


BouRNEMOUTH.—March 1.—For Building Dwelling- 
house, West Hill Road. Mr. Herbert W. Dibden, Solicitor, 
Wimborne. 


BrRADFoRD.—Feb. 22.—For Building Schcol Chapel, 
Four Lanes End. Mr. W. Rycroft, Architect, 85 Chapel 
Lane, Bradford. 

BRIGHTON.—Feb. 26.—For Builiing Four Cottages. 
P. C. Lockwood, C.E., Town Hall, Brighton. 

Brumpy.—Feb. 20.—For Build’nzg Cemetery Chapel, 


Lodge, Wal's, and Entrance-gates. Messrs. Bellamy & 
Hardy, Architects, Broadgate, Lincoln. 


Mr. 


CHELTENHAM.—Feb. 18.—For Building Boarding-house, 
Bat shill, Mr. J. Middleton, Architect, 1 Bedford Buildings, 
Cheltenham. 

Curpeinc CAMPDEN.—Feb. 25.—For New Works at 
Church. Messrs. Waller, Son & Wood, Architects, 17 
College Green, Gloucester. 

Eppw VALE.—Feb. 16.—For Erection of Hotel and Stab’e 
Buildings. Mr. E. A, Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny. 


FincHiLey.—For Building Villa. Mr. F. D. Thomson, 
Architect, The Oaks, Woodside, North Finchley. 

Finrray.—Feb. 16.—For Building Dwelling-house at 
Posnett. Mr. Warrack, Newmill, Fintray. 

Great Horton —Feb. 21.—For Completing Tower and 
Spire, €t. John’s Church. Messrs, Healey, Architects, 
Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 

HALLIWELL.—For Extensive Alterations to Dean Mills. 
Messrs Bird & Whittenburg, Architects, Town Hall Build- 
ings, King Street, Manchester. 

HvuckNAL TORKARD.—March 1.—For Additions to 
Schools. Messrs. Booker, Architects, Short Hill, Hollow- 
stone, Notvingham. 

KIRKWALL.—Feb. 18.—For Building Town Hall and 
Public Offices. Mr. T.S. Peace, Architect, Kirkwall. 

Lincotn. — Feb. 20.—For Enlarging Church of St. 
Botolph. Mr. W. Watkins, Architect, St. Edmond s 
Chambers, Lincoln. 

Lone Earon.—Feb. 18.—For Buiiding Ten Dwelling- 
houses and Shops, &c., Bridge Street ; Nine Houses and 
Shop, King Street; Office, Princess Street ; Stabling, 
Carriage-house, &c., Elm Avenue; and Out office and 
Shop, High Street. Mr. J. Sheldon, Architect, Market 
Place, Long Eaton. 

MIDFORD.—March 4.—For Construction of Bridges at 
Freshford and Midford, Plans, &c., at the Railway 
Station, Reading. 

NEWARK.—Feb. 22.—For Building Chapel. 
Sheppard, Architect, 9 Kirkgate, Newark. 


Mr. G. 
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Newark.—For Building Six Houses. Mr, G. Sheppard, 


Architect, 9 Kirkgate, Newark. 

NotrmvGHaM.—For Building Residence, Stables, &c. Mr. 
G.S. Doughty, Architect, Tavistock Chambers, Notting- 
ham, 


NorringHaM.—Feb. 18.—For Additions to County Court. 
The Secretary, H. M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. 


Prrsies.—Feb. 19.—For Building Woollen Factory. 
Mr. Richard Murray, C.H., 160 Hope Street, Glasgow. 


Rio DE JANEIRO.—Feb. 28.—For Lighting the City with 
Electricity. The Brazilian Consulate General, 6 Great 
Winchester Street Buildings, E.C. 


Saw.rty.—Feb. 18.—For Building Six Dwelling-houses 
and Shop, with Outbuildings, Fence Walls, &c. Mr. John 
Sheldon Architect, Market Place, Long Eaton. 


ScarBro’.—Feb. 21.—For Building Business Premises 
Newbro’ Street. Mr. James Wilson, Architect, 12 East, 
Parade, Leeds. 


SouTrH BANK.—Feb. 25.—For Enlargement of Police- 
station. Mr. Walker Stead, C.E., Court House, North- 
allerton. 


SouTrH ELMSALL.—Feb. 27.--For Building Wesleyan 
Church. Mr. J. Wilson, Architect, 12 East Parade, Leeds. 


SOUTHEND.—Feb. 19.—For Construction of Pier, Toll- 
house, &c. Mr. Cayton, Surveyor, Southend. 


SicKESLEY.—Feb. 25.—For Rebuilding Skutterskelf 
Bridge. Mr. Walker Stead, C.E., Court House, North- 
allerton. 


SuDBURY.—Feb. 21.—For Alterations and Additions to 
The Ryes. Mr. E. F, Bisshopp, Architect, 32 Museum 
Street, Ipswich. 


WILSDEN.—Feb. 16.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Chapel. Mr. M. Whiteley, Architect, 13 Charles Street, 
Bingley. 


WuHirby.—Feb, 25.—For Building St. Hilda’s Church. 
Mr. R, J. Johnson, Architect, 3 Arcade, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


TENDERS. 


BERKHAMSTED. 


For Building New Premises, London and County Banking 
Company, Berkhamsted. Messrs, BATTERBURY & 
Hux ey, Architects. 

TaYLon & Grist, Aylesbury (accepted). 


BIRMINGHAM. 


For Building a Row of Six Dwelling-houses, Priory Road, 
See Heath, birmingham, for Mr. Horatio Wood. 
» OLIVER ESSEX, A, <R. LB. A., Architect, Birming- 

ae Quantities by the Architest. 


Matthews & Son . ° e . «3 19L 0 6 
Robotham ., A . 5 2 ; 61622900: 200 
Garlick . 5 ° . . : 5 - 2,800 0 0 
Briley . sets . 2 4 € 2 akoU 200) 
Surman & Son 4 ; : 5 A 2,675 0 0 
Woodward . ; ° . . 2,672 0 0 
Charley . ; 6 : : 2.666 0 0 
-Robinson : . ° * . 2,666 0 0 
Whitehouse & Jones ° * ' 5 . 2,659 0 0 
-Bowen , . . . . ° ‘ Heer pte kine 


BLACKPOOL. 


For Ccnstraction of Gasholder Tank, 134 feet diameter by 
34 feet deep, HAS Mr. CHEw, Engineer. 


Turner . : - ° - £7,000 0 0 
Walsh . ° : 5 * é 4 615900 
Hall & Whiteside . ° 5 : 3 a4 TeGaOl a0: 
Hilton & Sons : 4 : . = - 4,598 0 0 
M‘Knight ; : 3 ' - eee AD 2 een) 
Clegg . e “ : . 5 - 4,124 0°0 
Dawson . 5 4 ° =. . . <.23§965.40:50 
Gradwell A ‘ a : ; a » 63,040. O70 
Fotherby & Sons , 4 a 5 ~ 3020 20> 0 
Harris & Jenkins . ets . : - 38,760 0 0 
Leed 5 5 - 5 és 3 a - 3,650 0 0 
Christian A é ° . . - 3,500 0 0 
Fielding & Sons . : 5 - : . 353380: 0 0 
Nowell . 5 7 . 0 8,223 _0_0 
Dean ; 0 5 5 : ey 0,210) 10" 0 
Cardwell. Q ‘ - 38,209 18 0 
Ward & Brown . c 5 +. 3,095 0 0 
Cooprr & TULLIS (accepted) é - 2,989 0 0 


BODMIN. 


For Restoration of the Parish Church of St. Petrock, 
Bodmin. Mr. R. J. WirHers, Architect. 


SEARLE, St. Austell (accepted) . A - £1,650 0 0 


CHISWICK. 


For Making Up and Draining new Street through the 
Poor Land, Chiswick. Mr. G. R. SrrRacHan, Sur- 


veyor. 

Beadle Bros., Erith . . > - -£911 0 0 
Neave, Stratford : of 110170 0 
Priestley & Gurney, Camden Town . -. 760 0 0 
Armstrong, Chiswick . 5 A d 716 16 C 
Hare, Clapham . 5 67k S56 
Pizzey, Hornsey ‘ - 669 0 0 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington s « 647.0 0 
Saunders, Fulham . ‘ R « 595 0 0 
Batt & Sons, Chiswick (accepted) . 588 0 0 


CHELMSFORD. 


For New Stables and Fences in the Market, for the Local] For Wood Paving King Street, Great Yarmouth. 


Board of Health. Mr. C. PEKTWEE, Surveyor. 


Kennell . ° % . ° 5 ° . 170 5.0 
Moss . 5 A 5 5 . . . - 16810 0 
Wood 5 ; ° 5 141 8 0 
FARROW (accepted) © 5 f . . ° seed 200) 


CLIFTON. 


For Alt rations and Additions to Farm Buildings at 
Armjtage Arms, Cliftou, near Brighouse, for Sir 
George Armytage, Bart. Mr. R. F. RoGERsOoN, Archi- 
tect, Brighouse, 

Masons. 


Mortimer, Moor Side, Cleckheaton . ° - £219 10 0 
Cross & Son, Brighouse . . A 5 . 21210 0 
Bottomley, Brighouse . ° ° 5 2 19930: -0 
Drake, Hartshead 5 “ . . ae Oo On O 
FEARNLEY, Brighouse (accepted) ° ° - 16810 0 
Joiners. 
Bottomiey, Brighouse . . ° . - 148 0 0 
Hirst, Clifton . O : S stl 39)19..0 
Speight, Scholes, Cleckheaton ° ° Aig bi ee a) 
Sykes & Sons, Brighouse . . . - 137 0 0 
CROWTHER, Brighouse (accepted) . : - 136 0 0 
die 
Lawson, Brighouse . . . : 813 0 
Brook, ‘Brighouse (accepted) : i P 5 714 
Plasterers. 
Heponstall, Brighouse . 5 ‘ 412 0 
Gledhill & Barraclough, Brighouse ‘ : 410 0 


SHAW, Mirfield (accepted) 3 a A . 4 4 


Slaters. 
Fearnley, Brighouse 4 . ° ‘ « 2015 0 
Smithies, Bradford : ° 4 ° « 2010-0 
SHAW, Mirfield (accepted) ; ‘ ° o | PTO. 


CROWLE. 


For Taking Down old and Building new Vicarage House, 
for the Rev. J. Stephenson, at Crowle, near Worcester. 
Messrs. HENRY ROWE & Son, Architests, Worcester. 

Inwoop, Malvern (accepted) , ee - £1,200 0 0 


EASTBOURNE. 


For the Erection of the Town Hall and Municipal Building 
for the Town Council of Eastbourne, Sussex. Mr. W. 
TADMAN FoULKgss, Architect, 10) Colmore Row, Bir- 
mingham. Quantities by Mr. William A, Phipson, 
Surveyor, Birmingham. 


Hawes, Norwich . : 4 ° ; . £38,000 0 0 
Morris, East Grinstead . . is 36,500 0 0 
Perry & Co., Bow, E. . ° : 5 - 35,767 0 0 
Peters, Horsham ’ . * . ° 35,59L 0 0 
Longley, Crawley ° . 5 ‘ - 34,600 0 0 
Avard, Maidstone . ‘ 3 - 34,500 0 0 
Martin Wells & Co., Aldershot P 4 - 34,500 0 0 
Bissett & Son, Sheffield E ; . 34,050 0 0 
Wren, Eastbour ne 7 A . 83,515 0 0 
Smith & § Sons, South Norwood 3 : . 83,367 0 0 
Everett & Son, Colchester . . ° . 82,450 0 0 
Bradney & Co., fate cee ° 301,090 “0800 
Fell, Leamington 3 . . 31,684 0 0 
Peerless, Eastbourne - « $30,125.50 0 
Hudson. Kearley & Co, Brighton 5 - 30,000 0 0 
Foster & Dicksee, Rug by i . « 295999 0"0 
Greenwood, Arthur Street, W. C. " weesola O70 
Bull & Co., Southampton . r3 ; 29,800 0 0 
Charlwood Bros., East Grinstead. - 29,540 0 0 
Dore & Sons, Eastbourne (accepted) . - 28,745 0 0 


FAVERSHAM. 


For Building 120-Quarter Malting, with Ale Stores under, 
for Messrs. W. E. & J. Rigden, Faversham, being 
Section 1 for Works below Ground Line. Mr. RicHARD 
WAITE, Architect, Duffield. Quantities by the Archi- 
tect. 


Smith, Stratford . < 5 a ‘ soleoe L ONO 
Ames, Birchington. r ‘ 3 . petialio es 0 XU 
Foster & Dicksee, Rugby . : a - 1,150 0 0 
Paramor & Sons, Margate . G . aL AC +0! 0 
Spencer, Luton . : : i #5097140) 40 
Stiff, Dover . eed 08720520. 
R.M. & H. Whiting, Faversham os 1j041-0 0 
Wiles, Dover. ° A 5 ° ° A S97. 00 
Whelch, Dover . ° ; a 9907 0-50, 
Howland Bros., Ashford 5 ° n . 99) 0 0 
Cornelius, Whitstable . . é . . 989 0 0 
Denne, Deal 3 . 5 987 0 0 
Battley, Old Kent Road, s. E. F 5 - 979 0 0 
Wallis & Clements, Maidstone . : ° 870 0 0 
SHRUBSOLE, Faversham (accepted) . “ 849 0 0 
FORRES. 
For Building Coach Faciory, Tytler Street, Forres. Mr. 
J. MILNE, Architect. 
Accepted Tenders, 
Hislop, mason . A fs a 4 - £160. 0° 0 
Macpherson, carpenter ° : = 109 199 
Ogilvie, slater . 5 . ‘ 6 o/ 1654-0 
Nairn, plasterer : . . > 2 22918 0 
Taylor, plumber ° 4 ° ° ° «22 kd 18.6 
GRAVESEND. 
Sor Alterations and Improvements to the Union Buildings, 
Gravesend. 
Nightingale . 5 ° . ° 5 - £538 2 0 
Seager c 5 . ‘ - 519 0 0 
W. & J. Wallis . A " é a A 443 0 0 
GOLDFINCH (accepted) -. ° 405 0 0 


For Building Dwelling-house and Additions to Public 


Hall, Gravesend. Messrs. WADMORE & BAKER, 
Architects, Great St. Helens, London. Quantities not 
supplied. 
Blake . 5 5 : : . ‘ . £1,040 0 6 
Wallis . : 4 ° : : . . 2,015 0 05 
Rayner . z 5 5 . - 883 0 0 
MARTIN (accepted)" : : 4 . 760 0 0 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 


Mr. 
J. W. CockRritt, Borough Surveyor. 

Hurst, Gracechurch Street, London . -£1,950 0 0 
Bray, "Yarmouth 5 . cS 1,428 0 0 
Improved Wood Paving Company, London 1, 410 0 0 
Hayward, Eastbourne . Sab 291 17 6 
Duffey & Son, Storkes Road, London, SE. . 1,150 0 0 
Cork & Beach, Yarmouth , fs x . 11100 
Nudd, Yarmouth. . . 1,057 0 0 
Barcu, Norwich (accepted) . . . “ 963 0 0 
Surveyorsestimate . . , i + LLL OL 0 


GUERNSEY. 


For Additions to the Hon. — Saumare:’s House, Guernsey. 
Mr. NewrTon, Architect. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. Palmer and Ruault. 


No. 1. No. 2. 
Foster & Dicksee . £4,744 0 0 £5,666 0 0 
Bades & Harper . - 64909 0 0 7,245 0 0 
Bangs & Co. . c - 7,396 0 0 7,296 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow . 01 450730 OO 7,160 0 0 
HASTINGS. 


For Rebuilding No. 22 Castle Street, Hastings, for Mr. T. 
Wallis. Mr. ARTHUR Wen: 8, Architect, 27 Chancery 
Lane, W.C., and Hastings. 


Avis . ° ; . . 5 6 £440 0 0 
Rodda ‘ 3 . . . 5 - 485 0 0 
C.&G. Harman : : 5 . . - 41116 0 
White . if ; - 410 0.0 
Howe. & Son’ (accepted) A ° . - 395 0 0 


e For Building Gate Lodge at Old Roar, near Hastings, for 


the Executors of the late Mr. Geo. Clement, Mr. 
ARTHUR WELLS, Architect, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C., 
and Hastings, 


KING, Hollington (accepted) . ' - £204 10 0 
No competition. 
LONDON. 
For Heating Apparatus, Albert Exhibition Palace, Bat- 
tersea. 
Braby . ‘ 5 F F ‘ 3 - £2,738 0 0 
Strode . . e . 5 ° - 2,231 0 0 


Rosser & Russell ‘ , . : . . 1,996.0 0 


For a new Warehouse to be built in the rear of No. 362 
Edgware Road, for Mr. J. J. Thomas. Mr. Ropert J. 
WORLEY, Architect, Quantities by Mr. R. C. Gleed. 


Saunders i Pele . = 5 : - £1,989 0 0 
Ellis & Turner , ° ° : : - 1,980 0 0 
Braid . ~ : 5 5 = 5 » 1,880 0 0 
Marks . : : 3 5 . - 1,615 0 0 
Turtle & Appleton’ % i 5 . » 1,545 0 0 
Green . F * 5 5 . 1497 0° 0 
Smith . : . ° . . . 1,493 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons | : ° 4 5 ° . 1,453 3 0 


For Building Additional Stables, General Road, Uxbridge 
Road, for the London General Omnibus Company, 


oscococosesososcs 


Limited. 
Williams, Son, & Wallinghas . ‘ - £980 0 
Lifford . 5 3 . 927 0 
Scharien & Williams 5 . ‘i . 863 0 
Scott. A “ ‘ A «., £27 10 
Priestley & Gurney « 5 > : ° . 30 
Higgs 3 : . C 5 - 70 0 
Hack . ; tithe reer oe reek) 
Garrud ss, q - ; . ‘ - +» 727,20 
Rowell & Son . : ° ; : 5 . 726 0 
Richens & Mount . ; < F 4 721 0 
Haynes . . 4 e : . + Ant O0RRO 
Parker F 5 S - 649 0 
ALDRIDGE & JENNER (accepted) 3 A 628 0 
For Erection of Board School, Langford Road, Chelsea. 
Mr. E. R. Rosson, Architect, 
Shillito . 5 - 5 : A " ~£14,509 0 0 
F.& F.J. Wood . A 5 , c - 13,910 0 0 
Howell & Son - A 2 = - 13,068 0 0 
Johnson : ° . . 5 - 12,795 0 0 
Bangs & Co ‘ : . 4 A - 12,751 0 0 
Turtle & Appleton . a ° 4 . 12,748 0 0 
Lathey Bros. ; - 5 ‘ ‘ - 12,672 0 0 
Smith & Sons . ° . s ° - 12,670 0 0 
Kirk & Randall . < . gee - 12,540 0 0 
Reading 5 i 5 : 5 . 12,533 0-0 
Oldrey . 5 5 5 F fi - 12,527 0 0 
Brass . ° ° . e . . . 12,416 0 0 
Jerrard A - . 24 . . 125333. 0 0 
Stimpson & Co. . 5 : ‘ . - 12,180 0 0 
Holloway 4 ‘ : © . 0) 2211922050 
Shurmur 4 A 4 5 i . - 12,090 0 0 
Grover . ‘ 5 - : 6 5 - 12,038 0 0 
Downs . : ° 5 . 5 5 11,955 0 0 
Wall «. 5 4 5 “ @ ; Seublss202 70 0 


For Enlargement of Board School, Cater Street, Peckham. 
Mr. E. R. Rosson, Architect. 


Bangs & Co. . . - ° : . £4,545 0 0 
Grover . > : . e é 5 . 4,529 0 0 
Brass. ° . é . « 4618 0 0 
F.& F.J. Wood . ° 5 5 5 - 4,508 0 0 
Kirk & Randall . e d . . - 4,499 0 0 
Wall Bros. . 5 . . * . - 4,473 0 0 
Jerrard . : . ‘ . . - 4,438 0 0 
Oldrey . - a ° A Py . » 4410 0 0 
Larke & Son . : 5; . ° . - 4395 0 0 
Johnson . . 3 . a » 4,305 0 0 
Stimpson & Co. . . . . = - 4,290 0 0 
Downs . 5 ° . - . . 4,268 0 0 
Howell & Son 3 ° ° . . - 4,260 0 0 
Holloway . . . ° ° : « 4,221 0 0 
Goodman . . . . . - 4,219 0 0 
Smith & Sons . . A a 5 945210 20) 10 
Holloway Bros. . . ° othe » 3,942 0 0 


For Covered Playgrounds to Schools, for the London School 
Board. 


Manchester Street. 
Riley Bros. We . F A . -£206 0 0 
Lowes ° ° . ° . e . + 169220730 
Holden & Co. . 5 A A a . ~ 140770 0 
James Street, Buckingham Gate. ; 
Shepherd . 2 e : ° > - = word 0 
Braby & Co. . AS . ws 3s - 213 4 6 
Holden & Co. . : + - 1909 0 6 
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For the Erection of Fire Escape Station at the Fulham 
Road Workhouse, for the Guardians of the Poor of the 
St. George’s Union. Mr. H. Saxon SNELL, Architect. 


Batchelder 5 e ° a é . £284 0 0 
Wall . ‘ . ° * e e . 258 0 0 
Bamford . 3 ° 5a tes F ; - 240 0 0 


For the Erection of an Iron Bridge between Men's and 
Women’s Dormitories of the Fulham Road Workhouse, 
for the Guardians of the Poor of the St. George’s 


Union. Mr. H. Saxon SNELL, Architect, 
Batchelder ° F . ° e . £236 0 0 
Fraser & Co. . ° c - ‘ Pee ben 
Toms a ae ee f mice og whe aly, 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes &Co.. . »« +. 175 0 0 
Wall . ‘ “ ‘ ° ° e - 166 0 0 
Benham & Sons . ° FY e ee a ea) 
Bamford . * . é 5 ° . 150 0 0 
May Bros. See See : : - 136 0 0 
Porrer & SONS (accepted) . . < - 130 0 0 


For Alterations and Additions to the Canterbury Theatre 
of Varieties, Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. Mr, 
FRANK MarcHaM, Architect, Rugby Chambers, Bed- 
ford Row, W.C. Quantities by Mr. F. Thomson. 


Dove Bros. . - é e . - £2,105 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . . . . 2,028 0 0 
Wall Bros. . = F F : : > 2,025 0 0 
Bangs & Co. . . e . . A 91,982 0 0 
Patrick & Son * ° . . . 1,969 0 0 
Toms = A 5 . . ° 7 2,573.0) 0 
Shurmur : = ° 5 ° . fr 1,010) 050 
Ford & Everett 3 . . : - 1,585 0 0 
MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


For Building a House in Patrick Street, Market Har- 
borough. Mr. J. W. Wirrs, C.E., Architect. Quan- 
tities not supplied. 


Jarman, Little Bowden . < a ‘ £284 5 0 
Main & Dexter, Market Harborough . . 270° 0 0 
C. & W. Palmer, Market Harborough . - 260 0 0 
Smith, Braybrook . A ‘ 4 : - 240 0 0 
JENNINGS, Market Harborough (accepted) . 202 2 0 


MIDDLESBROUGH. 


For Construction of Hury Reservoir (Contract No. 3), for 
the Stockton and Middlesbrough Corporations Water 
Board. Mr. MANSERGH, Engineer, 

Stevenson, Eckington ‘ ‘ ° 
Simpson, Preston . . . 
Whitaker Bros., Leeds ° . 


£152,385 & 2 
143,567 16 3 
135,209 8 1 


Scorr & Co., Newcastle (accepted) « 112,658; ..7.) 9 
Crabtree Bros., Oxenhope . . : e« 110,201 5 10 
S. & W. Pattinson, Ruskington ° - 100,085 5 2 
Johnson & Son, Middlesbrough . - 98,715 6 8 
Pearson & Son, Bradford . ° «  98,387.-L-«<3 
Kellett & Bentley, London ° . - 98,250 0 0 
Schofield, Dewsbury . ‘ ° . o- 97,157 7.6 
Engineer’s estimate . 2 r ° - 119,860 8 7 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon S8t., London, E.C. 


Bitts oF Quantities, SpeciFIcATIONS, REPorTs 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracur’s TaBres, upon application. 


SiLICATED CARBON 
CONSTANT-SUPPLY FILTER. 


SILICATED CARBON Crave waagg 


UNFILTERED WATER 
Complete with Brackets, ready for fixing 
Price £3 3s. Each. 
Write for List of Prices to the 


SILICATED CARBON FILTER CO. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 


For the Erection of Post Office, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
CorK & DOWNING, Chesterton (accepted.) . £1,494 0 0 
Eight tenders were received for the work. 


NEWBURN-ON-TYNE. 


For Building Working Men’s Club, Newburn-on-Tyne. 
Messrs. LAMR & ARMSTRONG, Architects. Quantities 
by Mr. GEO. CONNELL. 

ATKINSON, Blaydon-on-Tyne - £1,915 10 0 
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OLDHAM. 


For Building Dwelling-houses and Shops, Ashton Road, 
Oldham. Mr, ALEXANDER Banks, Architect. 


Accepted Tenders. 
Stephenson, brickwork and excavating. 
Booth, joiner. 

Bebbington, stonework and flagging. 
Jackson, slater, 

Lodge, plastering. 

Bates, plumbing, glazing, and painting. 


PENDLETON. 
For Erection of Baths at Pendleton, for the Salford Co rpo- 
ration. Mr. LAWRENCE Boots, Architect. 
NEILL & SON (accepted) : ' - £5,414 0 0 
Engineering Work, 
Braprorp & Co. (accepted) . : . - 1,046 10 0 


PETERBOROUGH. 
For 4,000 cubic yards of Excavation, in Trenches, for 
Water Mains. Mr. W. Matruews, C.E, Borough 
Engineer, Peterborough. 


Neal . : A e . . . 4 -£366 13 4 
Dudley . . . ° . . . - 26613 4 
Williams , . ° c = : 5 - 250 0 0 
Musson . é . e - . - 200 0 0 
Stocks & Lehair , 3 * ‘ . - 200 0 0 
Rippon , . . ° . . . - 19113 4 
Rimes . . e . . . . o7 266.13)" 4 
Sumner , e ° ° ° ‘ . Sy Gots 
Stiles 5 . a A é - = 7 LOB 6=S 
Allen . , ‘ - : c : LOB 678 
Buckle & Co. . ° ‘ * - . - 100 0 0 
HILL (accepted) . . . . . « 66 0.0 


READING. 
For Building Board Schools for the Reading and Early 


School Board. Messrs. Morris & STALLWooD, 
Architects. 
Wicks, Reading . ° ° . . -£4,710 0 0 
Dover, Oxford and London . : - - 4,250 0 0 
Bottrell, Reading . » . A ° Sun Gae 8 OO. 
Architect’s Estimate . ° | A - 4,314 4 5 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 20%, GRouxP 


9 COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., L?- 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND- CORNGRIT. 
200,000 cubic ft. of SUMMER-DRIED 


Stone in stock. 


QUANTITIES, ETC., 


_. Corrected, Written, and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 


Pp COLMORE ROW, 
' BIRMINGHAM. 


64 CORNHILL. 
PERILS ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE! 


HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ INSURANCE 


COMPANY insures against accidents of all kinds, on land 
or water, and has the largest invested capital, the largest income, 
and pays yearly the largest amount of compensation of any acci- 
dental assurance company.—Chairman, Harvie M. Farquhar, Esa. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the local agents, 
or West End Office, 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross ; or 
at the Head Office, 64 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


SECOND-HAND ENGINES. 


EN Horse-power Double-cylinder Portable 
Engines, by Clayton & Shuttleworth. 
Ten horse-power Traction Engine. ly F he 
A Two twelve horse-power Traction Engines, with winding- 
rums. : 
Eight horse-Power Traction Engine, with winding-drums. 
The above Engines, all in good condition, are for Sale, and can 
be oe application to J. & F. HowARD, Britannia Ironworks, 
Bedford. 


TS be Sold Cheap, second-hand, 12 and 25 horse- 
power Improved Robey Semi-portable Engines and Boilers 
combined, comparatively equal to new.—Apply to ROBRKY &Co., 
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1 Globe Works, Lincoln. 


RICHMOND. 


For Alterations and Additions to the Richmond Work- 
house, Surrey. Mr. Epw. Maynarp, Architect. 
Quantities supplied. 

Kent Bros. . ° 


. £5,780 17 11 


Magee & Co.. : e . : §,149 13 6 
Lucas & Son. . - . . - 4,845 0 0 
Longley. ‘ . ° ; ~ . . 4,777 0 0 
Sweet & Loder . : e . . 4,767 0 0 
Oldridge & Sons . « . “ A ° 4,736 10 0 
Carlessand Co. . ° ° - : - 4,653 0 0 
Jarvis . Z ; e ° . - 4648 0” 
J. & W. Hickinbotham . . : - 4575 0 0 
Maton : ry ; ° 4 . - 4,500 0 0 
Priestly & Gurney . ° . . - 4400 0 0 
D.& A.Brown . 6 A ; 4 4.308, © wp 
HOWELL & SON (accepted) . ‘ : . 4309 0 0 


SALISBURY. 


For Taking Down Buildings and Erection of Six Police 
Cells, Salisbury. Mr. JoHN C. BorHams, M.1.C.E., City 


Engineer. 
Tryhorn . : “ ° pie os - £507 10 9 
SMETHWICK. 
For Building Hospital for Infectious Diseases, Smethwick. 
HARLEY & SON (accepted) . . . . £1,850 0 0 
SOUTHALL. 


For the Erection of Fire Escape Staircase at Southall 
Schools, for the Guardians of the Poor of the Parish 
of St. Marylebone. Messrs. H. SAxon SNELL & Soy, 
Architects. 


Bamford . , * = ‘ : . £330 0 0 
Woodbridge . * = ° 7 . 298 0 0 
Wall Bros. ° ° - " . op 249 0 -D 
Gibson . ° ° . . e 235 0 0 
STRETFORD. 

For Laying out Cemetery, &c. Stretford. 

NAYLOR (accepted) F . : . £2,250 0 0 
THWING. 

For the Erection of Board School, Thwirg, East York- 
shire. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect, Wellington Road, 
Bridlington Quay. 

Mallory, Kilham = A : ° A . £634 12 0 
Leeson, Bridlington Quay : . 619 0 0 
Bastiman, Kilham . ; - : 5 - 613 0 a 
Mainprize, Bridlington Quay . : : - 68515 0 
Spanton, Nafferton . ° 4 : : - €65 0 O 
Fell, Scarborough . . : . . 561 0 0 
Smitb, Scarborough 2 ° . . 555 0 0 
Gage, Driffield . . ° . ° : . 54915 O 
Gray, Bridlington Quay . = : ‘ . 546 0 0 
RENNARD, Bridlington Quay (accepted) 499 0 0 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING PAPERSTAINERS, 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC. 
SHOW-ROOMS : : 


110 High Street, Manchester | 
Square, London, W. 


Of all Decorators & Contractors. & 
ea Sotze ApDRESss, 

Note Trade Mark. 

OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE, { Specifications and Builders’ use. 


Address_YOCKNEY & CO.. Corsham Down Qnarry. Wilts. 


“THE MARBLE STORES” 


WILLIAMS & NASH, 


9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade 


FOR 


CHIMNEYPIECES, 


Ero 
MARBLE FENDERS, 20s. 


“SANITAS” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, BethnalGreen, E 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Ey SEIN A Ss SR 


IMPROVED PATENT REVERSIBLE TREADS & LANDINGS 


‘FOR “EVERY DESCRIPTION” OF *SUCAIR GAS? 


: ag Patent is an improvement on the well-known wooden block construction, and its speciality is that the wooden blocks in each Tread can 
be removed and transposed so many times that it is almost indestructible besides being noiseless, 


No. 3.—Section of Tread showing Iron Risers, No. 6.—Sect. of Worn Stone Step nosed with Patent Tread.{ No. 8.—Section of Tread reversed, the worn portion 
underneath, and new face presented for traffic. 
In this case the original level is maintained by 
iron grids that fit into the channels on the 
underside. 


Yl 
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In Hospitals, or places where it is desirable to be free from dust, the blocks can be placed close together, not leaving any cracks, so that 
the treads or landings can be swept or washed quite clean; also, if it be necessary to get light under a Staircase or Landing, rough glass blocks 
eS 


can be fitted in the Iron frames, side by side with the wood, and a subdued light thus obtained. 


Each Tread is so constructed that the wooden blocks of which it is composed can be removed by taking off the brass or iron nosing of the 
tray, so that when the outer edge of the wood is worn, the blocks can be taken from the front and those next the riser (which will be quite 
intact) substituted. The worn blocks, after being reversed, are slid into the position next the riser. This at once gives the tread the appearance 
of being quite new, and ready for prolonged wear. When in their turn the nosing blocks again become worn, the same operation can be effected 
by transposing the unused blocks from the sides of the tread to the front, and so on until all are in turn utilised. Finally, when in the course 
of years the wood is worn out, the trays can be re-filled at-a very small cost ; and if they should not require entire re-filling, can be re-nosed with 
new blocks for a few pence. Skilled labour is not required in removing or transposing the blocks. These advantages are so obvious that 
remark is superfluous, and the many years the Wooden-block Treads have. proved. their efficiency, places the durability of this construction 
beyond doubt. It has already been adopted by some of the leading Architects and Engineers. The Patentee generally uses Oak, Elm, or Teak, 
in these Treads, but, if an exceptionally durable Staircase’ is required, employs “Jarrah” (an Australian mahogany of extreme hardness), 
samples of which will be sent on application. 


The Trays which contain the wooden blocks can be made of either wood or cast iron, the latter being, of course, superior. In either case they 
are in themselves complete, and only require wood or iron stringers to make a finished staircase. If necessary they can be constructed with 


strong lugs to build into: wall, and fix like ordinary stone steps, only being less than one quarter the weight.. In this case the balusters are 
fixed in sockets cast on the outer edge of trays. Particulars to-be obtained from the Patentee, at the Works, os) 


13, 14, & 15 SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W. 


REPRINT of ART PLATES from “THE ARCHITECT” 


There are now on Sale a few Sets of the 


SHAKSPERIAN DECORATIVE PANELS 


By H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


PRINTED IN COLOURS. 


Price Five Shillings the set of Eight; or free by post, carefully rolled, Five Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also a few Sets of ANDREA MANTEGNA’S celebrated Cartoon, 


“THE TRIUMPH OF JULIUS GASAR.” 


In Three Parts, price Three Shillings the set; or by post Three Shillings and Fourpence. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or at the 


OFFICE OF “THE ARCHITECT,” 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Lrinted fcz the Pro; rietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO.,.at No. 5 New-street Square, E.C.; and Published by GILBERT WOOD at the Office No. 175 Strand, W.C., London. 
: Scturday, Februsry 16, 1884. 
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LONDON GROUND RENTS. 
m HE subject selected for the Cantor Lectures 


perennial importance, and the lecturer is 
a gentleman who can always secure the 
attention of a popular audience. Mr. R. 
on W. Epis, F.S.A., delivered the first dis- 


London Houses” at the well-known hall 
in the Adelphi, on Monday evening, and 
dealt with their “arrangements, aspect, 
and design.” We need scarcely say that 
there were a good many questions touched 
upon in which the general public, as dis- 
tinguished from the building world, might fairly be expected 
to exhibit an appreciative interest ; and this expectation was 
fully realised. 

At an early stage of his lecture, Mr. Epis, with his accus- 
tomed energy, fell foul of an abuse—as most people think it 
to be, and as his audience unmistakably did—which is worthy 
of being more thoroughly discussed than it usually has been, 
namely, the domination of “ground landlords” over their so- 
called tenants. It is no stretch of language to designate this kind 
of landlordism, whatever it may be in theory, as in practice a 
mere survival of the unfittest from the times of medizval 
feudalism. Any stick, they say, is good enough to beat a dog 
with ; and any excuse or affectation or shallow pretence is good 
enough to be made the basis of that personal proprietorial 
ascendancy which human nature so dearly loves on one side 
of the hedge, and so bitterly hates on the other. How long 
it is to last we do not pretend to say, but we live in an 
age in which, almost within sight of St. Paul’s, it is lawful for 
a squire to let a few acres of pleasant land to an unsuspecting 
‘cockney ” whereon he may spend his money freely, and then 
to “ eat him up,” as poor CETEwaAyo would have said, although 
not with soldiery with vermin for ‘‘sport,” as resolutely as if he 
paid no rent or taxes or tithes, but were a squatter on the 
waste without leave or license. So also we need not be at all 
surprised when we find the same squire, or his cousin-german, 
happening to be the inheritor of some of the soil of London 
town, half a century ago his ancestor’s garden or paddock, so 
possessed with a sense of his duty to his order that he looks 
upon the “tenants,” who have built their houses upon his 
“estate,” costing him not a penny, but making him rich with 
their ground rents, as in reality retainers rather than customers, 
whose duty therefore is, to pay of course, but much more to 
obey. The leasehold system of tenure, Mr. Epis very truly 
says, is carried a great deal too far in London. To bring the 
case into the form of half a dozen words, he would deal with it 
upon something like the principle of the Irish Land Act. 
Every London ground-tenant, he says, ought to have by law 
the right to redeem his house by paying off the ground land- 
lord at a reasonable price: and it can scarcely be doubted 
that the equity of the idea will commend itself to every unso- 
phisticated mind. 

When it is remembered (although we do not by any means 
desire to be either before the age or behind it) that the 
landed property of every man in England, when beyond his 
Own power of protection, is protected for his enjoyment by 
the power of the community, it surely follows that in great 
towns, where the value of land is so entirely an artificial pro- 
duct of public enterprise, the conditions of its tenure ought to 
be adjusted to this artificiality. In other words, when a range 
of London houses, accessible from a thoroughfare maintained 
as public property, has been wholly built by the public indi- 
vidually for their own use and disposal, why should the owner 
of the ground, besides receiving the “unearned increment ” 
which a ground rent so very peculiarly and liberally represents, 
claim the restoration of his land at the end of a certain term 
of years, with the houses upon it, and those houses every one 
put especially into repair for his particular benefit? And why, 
again, upon the strength of this arrangement so difficult to be 
accounted for, should the land-owner throughout the inter- 
vening time assert himself as owner of the whole property and 
lord and master of the occupants ? 


this year at the Society of Arts is one of 


course of three upon “ The Building of 


In law, of course, the answer is plain. Such is the con- 
tract. In valuation the answer is almost equally plain. Looked 
at from the date of commencement, the reversion at the then - 
remote date of surrender is of so small a proportional value as 
to be not worth the tenant’s keeping, and only worth the land- 
lord’s reserving because in this country landlordship is a per- 
manent institution and tenantship a transitory one. But in 
spite of both law and valuation, it cannot but be seen that 
there is a grave practical inconvenience involved, and that in- 
deed the benefit to the landlord class, whatever it may be, is 
secured ata great waste to the people at large, in respect of 
that freedom to do what they please with their own which, in 
house property, is of more palpable importance than in almost 
any other description of capital. The mere recognition of 
landlordship, and the conditions for arbitrary consent, are 
simply prohibitive toa great degree of that progression with 
the times which is the very basis of commercial prosperity, 
that free trade which in building property can no more be 
judiciously tampered with than in any other goods. Mr. Epis, 
and many others besides, would correct the evil by this very 
easy and equitable remedy—that the property of the ground 
owner shall be his vev¢ and not his Zand, and that the house 
owner may redeem this at his pleasure. 


EXHIBITION OF THE SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


HE interest with which the annual exhibitions of the 
Scottish Academy are looked forward to in Edinburgh 
is again justified by the high character of many of the works on 
view. Some of the best, it is true, are not now seen-in public 
for the first time ; indeed, it is an agreeable feature of these 
exhibitions that pictures which have recently drawn the public 
attention elsewhere are readily accepted in a small number for 
the benefit no less of the rising generation of Scottish students 
than of the community at large. Those who are already 
familiar with such pictures as MILLats’s portrait of Hoox or 
Pertie’s Monmouth prostrate before James IT. may, if they care, 
pass on to others ; meantime, the many to whom these and 
some other pictures are still new will rejoice in their oppor- 
tunity. HERKOMER’s portrait of Forses, “the correspondent,” 
hangs staringly among its neighbours, as it did in London, and 
is a source of considerable attraction. His drawing of RusKIN 
does not gain by being seen repeatedly. ORCHARDSON con- 
tributes only a smail picture of two nuns, drawn in profile 
side by side, as if they were passing along 4 cloister, 
severe and simple in their demeanour and white costume. 
All that firmness of drawing, explicitness of modelling, and 
careful colouring can do is done to carry out the finely simple 
conception. Curiously, PErTir also contributes a somewhat 
kindred subject in his portrait of A Westminster Scholar, drawn 
in profile on a small scale, and presenting a three-quarter 
length. For the Dutch modelling conspicuous in his James //. 
we have here necessarily the softness of a youthful face, yet it 
is a type of youth which lends itself. well to his forcible 
manner. His Young Laird, on the other hand, is a picture in 
the fell sense, duly combining open air and human nature with 
a simple incident instructive of the manners of a past age. 
AtMA TapeMA sends two small classic subjects—a Zorch 
Dance and Ln the Tepidarium—the latter representing a Roman 
lady (ze, an English model), recumbent and nude, in the full 
enjoyment of the warmth of the tepidarium, and surrounded 
by luxurious objects of rich colour. The Zorch Dance is the 
more attractive of the two, more original in conception, and 
more completely a true picture. Mr. James ARCHER has a 
large canvas of Peter the Hermit Preaching the First Crusade. 
It is a work of great ambition, abounding in technical skill and 
judgment ; but, on the whole, too much in the manner of Sir 
F, LEIGHTON, and with too little of original inspiration. 

Of the painters resident still in Edinburgh Mr: Grorcr Hay 
seems to have passed under the same influence as that which 
partly shaped the style of ORCHARDSON in the matter of draw- 
ing, colour, and choice of subjects illustrating the more 
agreeable manners of old times. ° But though his outlines and 
modelling are firm and decisive and his colouring picturesque, 
yet he can hardly be said to be completely master of his task 
in the present exhibition. In his group of old Jacobite gentle- 
men toasting the king “ o’er the water,” there is more awkward- 
ness in the attitudes than is necessary ; at all events there is 
enough to render the figures ungainly. ‘This applies also to 
his Lscaped, and there is the more unpleasant because of the 
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attractiveness of the central figure of the richly-clad leader, 
who arrives within the house in time to find the person he 
seeks escaped. Between this central figure and his attendants 
an the background there is surely more disparity of scale and 
finish than was necessary to throw him well forward in the 
-eyes of the spectator. Sir W. Ferres Dovuctas is this year 
“seen to advantage in his two very characteristic pictures of 
Ludibras and Ralph Visiting the Astrologer, and the Antiquary 
_Lintertaining Lovel in his study with an account of how he 
-came by a rare volume. The room is of course strewn with 
old books in fine bindings and other curious objects. Pleasant 
humour at the expense of an amiable folly, as in this case, 
demands a peculiar talent, and it may be said that this painter 
has seldom surpassed the workmanship here. He has not 
equalled it in the other picture of the Astrologer, though there 
«also his talent is at home to a considerable extent among the jars, 
phials, globes, books, and antique furniture of a capricious 
ataste. ALEXANDER FRAseR has made a limited experiment 
of a not altogether different kind in his Queen Mary’s Room in 
ffolyrood ; but though he has brought to the task a broader 
‘treatment, he has nevertheless shown that in such interiors it 
is not always breadth that tells best. Fortunately he has sent 
also several landscapes characterised by his usual poetic feel- 
ing and mastery of simple open air scenes, where the face of 
«nature is bright and the traces of men more or less humble, as 
for example in his Canty Bay and the Bass. Much honoured 
also among the landscape painters is SMart, among whose six 
pictures may be mentioned his Pass of Brander and his After- 
noon Clouds in Glen Dochart, the latter lovely and tender. 
Mr. McKay’s Spring Day on Ancrum Common tastes delight- 
~fully of the gorse in bloom and the sun warm, while yet the 
air comes clear and crisp from the hills with their lingering 
patches of snow. The sudden warmth of spring is finely 
rendered, and is driven home, so to speak, by the tinker 
recumbent in the foreground, while his horse, unyoked, 
-wanders on the common. Mr. G. W. JoHNsTone’s You 
-- Burnside is rich in fine feeling, though the effect is not quite 
So instantaneous as could be expected, perhaps owing to the 
marked contrast between the seared wintry trees in the upper 
part of the picture and the tender green of early spring 
avith its few rathe primroses in the lower part of. it. 
-Davip Murray, always a generous contributor, sends among 
other landscapes a bold experiment in his Haymaking in 
the Scottish Fens, Lochwinnock, with lurid light reflected on the 
<louds and across the watery fields. It is an unnatural effect, 
and the picture, however clever, has an artificial aspect, which 
in the circumstances could hardly be avoided. McTaccart, 
-- as usual, is represented by several examples of his fine resources 
- of colour and his contempt for drawing, unless, indeed, in his 
~ portrait of R. B. Fintay, Q.C., where something of the kind 
~ could not well be dispensed with. His drawing of After the 
. Storm is really annoying in its neglect of form, but it is more 
pardonable there than in his May Morning, a subject which, as 
he conceives it, really demands a considerable sense of form. 
Lawton WINGATE sends a very good Orchard in Blossom ; but 
his best work of the year is, we think, his Zoading Hay, in 
-which, apart from the style of the whole composition, the horse 
is painted with the touch of a master. Indeed, the whole feel- 
«ing of this picture is poetic and refined to a degree worthy of 
» the.high technical skill. 
HucH CaMERon enjoys a position almost, if not entirely, 
unique among the Scottish painters of simple domestic scenes 
» in more or less humble interiors. It would be hard to imagine 
anything more poetic or perfect of its kind than his other's 
_.Kiss, or, better still, his Zvus¢ed, in which a young mother, in 
her plain cottage room, entrusts with grave injunctions her 
‘infant to the arms of a little girl, whose pride in the under- 
‘taking is as manifest as the anxiety of the mother. The 
touching simplicity of the scene has been met by a rare excel- 
lence in the treatment. From a higher class of life is his 
Grandmother amusing an infant on her knee. It also is a 
most welcome production of this gifted artist. Among the 
‘works of the rising generation who have taken so far to simple 
indoor subjects, not a few are of decided promise. We may 
mention, for instance, Miss ALIcE Gray’s Handloom Weaver, 
‘in which the subject is very skilfully conceived and well 
‘rendered. The interior with a Woman Spinning is considerably 
-less talented. 
In portraiture the exhibition is marked by excellence in 
‘Some of its examples, and by strong defects in others. Mr. 
Irvine, always a good portrait painter, is particularly fortunate 
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in his A@rs. Halley, than whom-he could not readily have 
found a better subject for his skill. It is a work of great 
beauty and excellence. Among the younger men who have 
taken to portraiture, Mr. Macseru-RaEpurn has produced 
a very fair picture in his portrait of a young girl, richly clad, 
and sitting on the floor of a finely carpeted room, surrounded 
with red roses and other accessories of colour, carefully chosen — 
to heighten the desired effect. It is a promising piece of. 
work. C. Kay Roperrson is successful also in the portrait 
of Mrs. Maitland Mackgill Crichton. 
Sculpture in Scotland, as elsewhere, is now mainly a matter 
of portraiture ; nor is it even a great matter as such; Asa 
tule, the statues and busts which adorn public places are 
arranged for by committees, who, even when they have a fair 
choice of models, generally choose not the best. The sculptor 
who would succeed must address himself to the easily-recognised 
class from which such committees are formed. From the 
present exhibition it is apparent that the Paisley committee 
charged with getting a statue of the local poet TANNAHILL had 
the choice of at least two models—the one of heroic size, but 
with no artistic claims ; the other a small model, but full of 
refined and careful work, bya Mr. McBripg. They, of course, 
chose the former, and the town of Paisley, like many another 
town, will have its statue to be jeered at. We do not say that 
the unsuccessful model by Mr. McBripe is everything that 
could be desired, but it is at least a conscientious work of art. 
He is one of those who struggle towards an ideal aim in 
sculpture, and, if he is not always successful, the fault seems 
to lie in his too great devotion to refinement. He would do 
well to throw this aside for a little, and try wider and broader 
conceptions—in short, to follow the example of G, A. Lawson, 
whose Girl with Tortoise is placed beside and forms a marked 
contrast to McBripr’s Girl listening to the Murmur of a 
Shell, 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


HE Water-Colour Exhibition opened at the Dudley 
Gallery this week by the Art Society now in possession 
is a decided improvement on that of last year. Many 
members of the Council have done well for its success. Mr. 
GEorGE Fripp lends one or two of his inimitable little English 
landscapes, hayfields, and the like; Mr. HERBERT MARSHALL 
contributes a spirited study among the shipping on the Thames, 
Loreshore at Blackfriars, with St. Paul’s dome soaring silvery in 
the distance, an admirable drawing, full of masterly outline and 
harmonious relations of colour; Mr. WALTER SEVERN is more 
interesting than usual in his ambitious Alpine views; Mr. 
Brett, A.R.A., sends a gem-like study of serpentine rock and 
green sea at Kynance. Distinguished among _ subscribing 
members is Mr. WaLteR LaNGLEy, of whose three contri- 
butions a group entitled Zhe Old Story, a weather-beaten tar © 
reading the newspaper to his daughter, whose thoughts are far 
away from him and from her net-mending, gives scope to the 
artist for his strong study of character and clever technique, 
also for unaccustomed beauty in the girl’s expressive and rich- 
tinted face. The background of rough wall and timbers is. 
careless, and mars the completion of the picture by awkward 
obtrusion. Certain little pastorals thrown off with playful 
blottesque touch in the Impressionist manner by G. CAFFIERI 
are full of suggestive charm. Mr. Epwin EL tis has been 
allotted the head of the room for his large landscape Zz 
the Fold, which has the depth and splendour of oil and an 
attractive largeness of manner, qualities that may counter- 
balance the artificial compromise between natural and con- | 
ventional Poussin-like colour. 

The galleries in Conduit Street are filled with pictures in 
oil, water-colour, and black and white, with some sculpture— 
the second exhibition of the so-called Nineteenth Century 
Art Society. There is nothing remarkable about this enter- 
prise, save the admixture of palpably juvenile efforts with more 
mature performance. Several names which we had marked 
for promise in landscape art at the Dudley Gallery reappear 
in the catalogue of this exhibition, among them GEORGE 
Marks, W. H. WHEELER, A. KINSLEY, AYyERST INGRAM. 
One of the best studies by “rising artists” is an interior after 
the vein of old Bitty Hunt, a loft with a rustic lad chewing a 
hunch of bread, A¢ Dinner-time, by Mr. H. S. Tuxe. Many 
small panels and groups by Mr. Grorcre TinworruH are 
among the sculpture exhibits. 
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Mr. PowNoLi WILLIAMS attracts lovers of the Mediter- 
ranean coast by his third series of drawings shown at Messrs. 
M‘Lean’s rooms. ‘The artist’s brush is ready to a fault, 
there is just a touch of impudence in his offhand manner. 
But it were ungrateful to quarrel with style that can convey an 
impression of place and time so characteristic and poetic as we 
find in many of these sketches and studies about Alassio and 
Mentone, on Como Lake and in Venice. Mr. WILLIaMs’s 
colour is singularly sonorous and delightful, whether in splendid 
flush or evanescent grays, and his drawings even seem to 
quiver with light. Although he uses body colour for effects not 
to be got without it, much of the vivid depth of his tone is 
attained by skilful washes. As an example of brilliance may 
be named the study of Swase¢, numbered 53 among the 
Venetian studies. For delicacy the work about Alassio is the 
best, notably O/d Fort at Latgueglia and Ruined Church of 
Sta. Croce and Roman Way-—Evening. 

It is difficult to bring grave criticism to bear on an exhi- 
bition of architectural subjects such as that opened at Messrs. 
DOWDESWELL’s, in Bond Street, of work by Mr. WyKE Bay iss. 
Here are oil pictures and water-colour studies, many on large 
scale, of some of the most famous and beautiful church 
interiors in the world ; laborious, not wholly unimpressive, but 
yet, if taken from the point of view of the professional archi- 
tect or of the amateur of architectural beauty, unsatisfactory 
and incomplete. Mr. Baytiss is not correct enough to satisfy 
the one or poetic enough to please the other. The limner is 
a writer on art and a thoughtful one, and perhaps he has too 
many “notions” as JONATHAN says, for a reliable painter. 
Frankly, though admiring the ambition with which he has 
essayed to reproduce the glorious choirs and aisles of Chartres, 
of Coutances, of St. Rémy, of picturesque Caudebec, and 
elegant Evreux, our admiration stops short. There is mono- 
tony in the artist’s variety ; we weary of his palette and find 
artifice in his arrangement ; his masonry lacks solidity, and we 
crave for precision in his detail. Nevertheless there is indeed 
here honest attempt to reproduce faithfully an impression of the 
grandeur and richness of many a revered pile ; and to judge 
by the criticisms we heard on the day of the private view, and 
‘by the fact that a large number of the pictures are on loan 
from their owners, Mr. WyKE Baytiss is not without appre- 
‘Ciative response to his unmistakably earnest efforts. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF LONDON HOUSES. 


R. EDIS, in his first Cantor lecture, to which we have 

already referred, dwelt strongly upon the term ‘‘common 
sense,” as suggestive of a condition of things in respect of the 
design of London houses which, if only negatively, is at 
present much to be desired. For instance, the access of sun- 
shine ought to be systematically provided for, instead of being 
left to accident to be thrown into utter confusion. Brickwork 
ought to be frankly accepted as the natural material of the 
town, and a better material than stone for all domestic and 
non-monumental purposes. ‘Terra-cotta ought to be cultivated 
as a legitimate refinement upon brick, easily dealt with, inex- 
pensive, and highly effective artistically. Glazed brickwork 
ought to be also made use of, if only as a self-cleansing 
surface in an atmosphere overloaded with defilement. 
“Ttalian palaces and Gothic fortresses” ought to be equally 
refused admission into modern London streets ; both being 
equally inappropriate, inconvenient, and ungraceful in the cir- 
cumstances of London life. Our own Elizabethan or Stuart 
modes ought to be rather studied, as likely to turn out better 
for our own modern requirements than any styles of antique 
times, belonging to other lands, other climates, and other 
peoples. Our houses ought to tell the story on their faces 
plainly of English convenience and English comfort within ; 
such comfort and convenience being the sole primary con- 
siderations, and the outside grace the mere pleasant 
superficiation which in these days any sufficiently well- 
bred architect is able to devise, without difficulty and 
without fuss. Parisian facades, again, in “linked sweetness 
long drawn out,” however gracious in their proper place, 
are scarcely suitable for London streets and London clouds. 
The picturesque ought rather to be aimed at, as a rule, for 
English town effects—the picturesque allied to common sense, 
regulated and restrained by it, and enhanced by it. Our 
ironwork, as typified in the cast railings of areas and balconies 


and the melancholy patterns of lamp-posts, ought to be con- 
verted—the administration of a very moderate dose of common 
sense would do it—into equally easily obtainable and infinitely 
more enjoyable efforts, however humble, in inexpensive ham- 
mered work. It is in such small matters, says Mr. Epis very 
sensibly, that the taste of a people is shown. Good design, 
he says again, costs nothing ; and indeed it certainly need cost 
no more than a little exercise of brain power, itself the most 
pleasant, by the way, of all exercise, and the most surely its 
own abiding reward. There may be nothing very new in all 
this, but it is very true, and cannot be too often repeated. 

Mr. Epis lays a great deal of that quality in London 
housebuilding affairs which is not in harmony with common 
sense at the door of ‘“ Bumbledom.” As a rule, all vestries, 
local boards, and other municipal authorities, together with 
the private agencies of ground landlords, he would sweep away 
into limbo. They do not, he thinks, answer ; or, rather, they 
answer a great deal too well in the wrong way. Without them 
London might be delightful ; with them it is, as far as they 
can make it so, delightless. By the way, might it not be well 
to give a hint about this to Sir Wirtt1am Harcourt and Sir 
CHARLES DILKE just now? We cannot conscientiously 
recommend Mr. President Horace Jones to tackle the 
Government any more upon such points ; but is there no one 
at all who could try a hand in the interest of grace when new 
municipal reforms are so much in the air ? 


THE INCIDENCE OF BUILDING RISKS. 


(Continued from page 105.) 


LL risks incidental to building works appertain to the 
A building owner, and he must retain them until he can 
find someone who is willing, “for a-consideration,” to take 
some of these risks. This someone is usually a builder, 
whose business it is to build, taking more or less risks in 
building. He should be an expert in building risks, and know 
how to calculate their value, which the building owner rarely 
does. Where is the hardship to the builder in making a con- 
tract with a building owner to do a defined work for a defined 
payment, taking some of the risks attaching to the building 
owner for just so much as he (the builder) considers them to 
be worth? Builders do not want dry-nursing or petting ; they 
do not want to be told that théy cannot make bread by 
building contracts because of their risks and contingencies, 
but may make their fortunes if they willturn to engineering con- 
tracts, which of course have no risks or contingencies attaching 
to them. Out of the frying-pan into the fire with a vengeance. 
If good people who talk so kindly about engineering 
contracts would but read the general conditions attached 
to any contract for making a railway, they would surely 
throw up their hands in wild amazement, exclaiming, “Can 
such things be?” Builders know very well that to elimi- 
nate risk is to eliminate profit. Every trade has its risks, 
some more, some less, and why should the building trade be 
exempt? Read the general conditions for building contracts 
issued by the Central Association of Master Builders of 
London (on the lines of which most of the contracts for im- 
portant buildings are now based), and say where is the injustice 
to the builder to be found in them. There appears to be 
plenty of “ bowels of compassion ” for builders who are usually 
calculating, shrewd, hard-headed men of business, but very 
few for the building owner, who is the veritable “ milch cow” of | 
the business. Of the “ Five Alls” of the old-fashioned tavern 
sign, his “all” would be “I pay for all.” His risks are many, 
and cannot be transferred as to the most onerous of them. A 
great risk is the probability of the building turning out un- 
satisfactory or unremunerative. He thought he knew what he 
wanted ; but, when the building is finished, he finds it is some- 
thing quite different. He thought he should realise a fair per- 
centage on the investment, and he finds the supply exceeds the 
demand, and the property either remains unlet, or has to be let 
on unremunerative terms. He employs an architect—another 
risk. The architect may fail to understand his instructions, 
and the employer may fail to find this out until too late. The 
architect may mislead his client as to cost. Of all the sins 
which architects commit professionally, this is probably the one 
most often committed. From ignorance, or from vanity, from 
refusing to cut the coat according to the cloth, architects are 
constantly understating the probable cost of works to their 
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clients. And then comes the miserable process of cutting 
down the estimates, a process in which the building is usually 
spoiled, and the employer may think himself fortunate if for 
every pound reduced he has not sacrificed at least twenty-five 
shillings’ worth of efficient work. There is the risk of the 
dreaded “extras.” Ina well-considered contract these ought 
scarcely to be found, but a prudent architect will always have 
a small percentage reserved to cover the incidentals which 
always crop up towards the finish of a building. If the em- 
ployer will interfere with the works by variations after the contract 
has been made, he must take the responsibility of so doing. 
This removes the risk. It isadeliberate undoing of thesafeguards 
which had been prepared for him. The beginning of variations 
is the beginning of peril. If, unknown to his client, an 
architect introduces variations into a building, the employer 
must pay, for the architect is his agent ; but surely all the 
cost of “such” variations and of all the expenses consequent 
thereon ought ultimately to fall on the architect if the em- 
ployer suffers injury thereby. As between builder and em- 
ployer, the employer must pay, but as between architect and 
employer what should happen? An architect ought not to 
-spend or risk his employer’s money without the direct sanction 
of his employer. Ifhe does, such doing should be considered 
ultra vires, and the architect should be liable to the employer 
for the whole loss sustained. It is out of these mischievous 
variations that most disputes arise. In carrying out a contract 
for defined work for a defined sum without variations, serious 
difficulties can rarely arise, but introduce variations, and it is 
as “the beginning of strife.” And litigation once begun 
introduces other and unknown risks to the employer. He 
had left all the details of the specification to his archi- 
tect ; he did not pretend to understand the technical terms ; 
but as a man of business he read and thought he 
understood the “general conditions” of the contract ; he 
thought they were fair and that they would be binding on both 
parties. He sometimes trusted to a broken reed. Disputes 
came, and “all matters in difference” were referred to an 
arbitrator. If to a barrister, he was pretty sure of having the 
general principles of the contract maintained, while the tech- 
nical terms of the building trade were hopelessly floundered in 
by the legal gentlemen on the one side or the other. If to an 
architect or surveyor, or to an architect avd surveyor, other 
risks may arise. An attempt would probably be made to upset 
the contract, general conditions and all, and the “architect, 
&c.” arbitrator, if sufficiently “ buttered,” sometimes falls into 
the trap. He considers he could have drawn up far better 
general conditions than those of the contract ; indeed, he does 
not think the builder should be bound by such general condi- 
tions, and all matters in difference being referred to him, he 
simply ignores conditions and contract, and proceeds to deal 
with the builder’s claims (always models of rectitude and 


setting forth both sides of the account with strict 
impartiality) on the basis of fairness “as it appears 
to him.” From such arbitrators may building owners 


in future be delivered. Risk to a building owner from “the 
surveyor” employed is comparatively slight. There is “incom- 
petence” to be guarded against ; but given an intelligent prac- 
tical surveyor, and he will usually be found a great safeguard 
to employer, architect, and builder. He should be this, and 


can be ; but he must be a “ free” agent, and willing to use his | 


freedom. Risk from the builder—this ought scarcely to be. 
There are so many good builders, why risk the employment of 
an uncertain one? The building owner does not know the 
building world ; the architect should. If he does not, the 
surveyor should be able to help him. Good builders want fair 
prices. If employer or architect seek to get the work done for 
less than its fair market value, he seeks that which is out of the 
pale of true business, and loses touch with good builders. If 
in an unhappy moment the employer is beguiled, by the hopes 
of saving a small percentage, into the employment of an in- 
solvent builder, woe betide him. The “ daughter of the horse- 
leech ” was a poor thing in her demands compared with this 
interesting creature. An unceasing demand for certificates ; 
when refused, unsparing abuse of the architect. The money ob- 
tained from this work, often before it is due, carried away to keep 
speculative work going ; the work starved for want of men and 
materials, bankruptcy at an opportune moment, the work 
dragging its slow length along, partly finished by trustees, liti- 
gation, “heads I win tails you lose ” catastrophe. This is no 
fancy picture. 
among contentious work can tell of many such. How impor- 


Those who have spent a long professional life 


tant then it is that an architect should protect his employer by 
pointing out to him the absolute necessity of employing 
“good men and true,” only. An architect should also caution 
his client against accepting a tender manifestly too low. 
Doubtless it is tempting to an employer to get his work done 
for less than cost to the builder, but it is not business, and 
does not pay in the long run. Employers too often say, “I 
employ an architect ; he will protect me, he will see that value 
is received before a certificate is given.” It may come right in 
the end, sometimes it does not, and when it does not an 
honest man will not have much sympathy for the employer in. 
his troubles. ; 

In town work “injunctions” are often a terrible risk to. 
the employer. When they come the builder usually suffers 
also from delay and incidental expenses, but the bulk of the 
loss of course falls on the employer. These injunctions appear 
to be things which “no fellow can make out.” Hach judge 
appears to do that which is right in the sight of his own eyes. 
Every tub here stands on its own bottom. You find. a case very 
nearly on ‘‘all fours” with your own, and a very pronounced 
decision thereon ; but now another judge decides quite other- 
wise, and the employer suffers accordingly. And the injury. 
done to handsome new buildings in London alone for the 
protection of houses scarcely fit to be dog-kennels may safely 
be stated at hundreds of thousands of pounds sterling. And 
confusion in this “light and air” business having become 
worse confounded, no light appears at present to light up the 
chaos which prevails. It is pretty nearly all blind chance as to: 
what will happen. Of course there are many more risks to- 
the employer, but let these suffice. e 

In conclusion. ‘To employers.” Count the cost. Remem- 
ber the stigma which has attached from days of old to the man 
who began to build and was not able to finish, Employ com- 
petent architects, surveyors, and builders, and trust them. 
When you have settled on a design, ‘‘let it alone.” Pay fair . 
prices for good work. 

“To architects.” Hold the balance even between your 
client and the builder. Try to keep your client out of mis- 
chief. If you see him running against a post, point out the 
post to him. 

“To surveyors.” Do your work thoroughly and con- 
scientiously. Duty first. Nothing extenuate, nor set down 
aught in malice. 3 

“To builders.” Do not rush after work at unremunerative 
prices. Do not take risks without equivalents. Refuse con- 
tracts where the clauses are unfair. Employ good workmen. 
Pay fair wages and use good materials. Avoid doubtful 
employers. J 

‘‘To arbitrators.” Decide the cases before you on their 
merits, not according to your prejudices. To slightly vary 
some recent words of Mr. Justice STEPHEN, ‘‘ arbitrators are: 
bound by just as solemn an obligation as that which bound 
judges of the land to be guided in their conduct by the law as 
they understand it ; and if they misunderstand it, or wilfully 
disregard it, they resemble unjust judges.” 

“To all.” If it be possible, live peaceably with all men. 

Jos1an Hunt, 


PARIS NOTES. 


1D kisenag the past week the great topic of discussion and 

gossip in the artistic world of Paris has been the difference 
—to employ the somewhat euphemistic French term—that has 
arisen between Mrs. Mackay, the wife of the well-known American 
millionaire, and M. Meissonier. Amid the flood of talk and angry 
recrimination from the partisans of both sides, it is impossible to 
arrive at the merits of the case ; we therefore confine ourselves to 
a relation of the facts as given in-the Paris papers. It appears. 
that Mrs. Mackay had commissioned Meissonier to execute her 
portrait, which was exhibited at the last Salon, Thereupon the 
lady complained that the painting did not appear in a sufficiently 
advanced state for exhibition, and that, moreover, it was rather a 
caricature than a likeness. Great was the anger of the artist, who 
immediately summoned Mrs. Mackay to accept delivery of the 
work as it was, and to pay him the sum of 70,000 frs. © Mrs. 
Mackay received the canvas, paid for it the sum demanded, and 
forthwith put it on the fire. 


— 
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An exhibition of Meissonier’s works is announced for the 
spring at the Georges Petit Gallery in the Rue de Scze. The net 
receipts will be handed over to the Committee of the Night 
Refuge Fund (Luvre de 1 Hospitalité de Nuit). 


The works of C. A. Sellier, lately exhibited at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, were disposed of last Monday at the Hotel Drouot. 
The best prices realised were :—7,200 frs. for a 4 Blacksmith’s 
Forge at Audelys; 4,000 frs, An Alchemists Laboratory ; 
1,650 frs., Leda, exhibited at the 1880 Salon; and 1,450 frs., 4 
Butcher's Shop near the Tiber. 


M. Gautherin has received a commission from the Department 
of Fine Arts fora marble bust of the late M. Achille Martinet, 
the engraver and member of the Académie des Beaux Arts. 


The hearing of the great Trouillebert-Fedesco suit began in the 
First Chamber of the Paris Civil Tribunal on Saturday last. The 
defendants, MM. Fedesco fréres, are picture dealers, from whom 
damages are sought on the ground that a painting entitled Za 
Fontaine des Gabourets, which had been sold to M. Alexandre 
Dumas fils for 12,00ofrs. as a work of Corot, was in reality by 
M. Trouillebert, who offered to prove that it formerly bore his 
signature, and that his name had been obliterated and replaced by 
that of the great landscape painter. The plaintiff furthermore 
stated that a colour dealer had in the first place bought it of him 
for the insignificant sum of 150frs. On behalf of M. Fedesco, 
M. Ciéry contended that it was more than doubtful whether M. 
Trouillebert was the author of the picture, even supposing that it 
was not the work of Corot; the plaintiff, in fact, had never 
previously revealed himself as a landscapist, although he had 
contributed annually to the Salon. He doubtless brought this 
action with a view of creating a little stir round his name, and 
bringing it prominently before the public. Legally he had no 
claim, for there had been no relations between the parties. Such 
was the gist of the defence, and, at the conclusion of M. Cléry’s 
speech, the case was adjourned for a week. 


By decree of the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, 
M. Edmond Guillaume, architect of the Louvre, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed the late M. Lesueur as Professor of the Theory 
of Architecture at the National School of Fine Arts. For the 
seat left vacant in the Académie des Beaux-Arts by the decease of 
M. Lesueur there are no less than six candidates—MM. André, 
Diet, Doumet, Magne, Normand, and Renard—all of whom have 
some claims to election, although the first-named has probably the 
best chances of success. The architectural section of the Academy 
will make its recommendation on Saturday (to-day), and the ballot 
is fixed for March 1. For the late Professor Dumont’s seat in the 
sculpture section, there are already three competitors in the field. 


The distress undoubtedly prevailing among the labouring classes 
of Paris, particularly in the building trade, has rendered it probable 
that several projected public works which, though adopted in prin- 
ciple, had been indefinitely adjourned for execution, will be taken 
in hand without much delay. By request of the Prefect of the 
Seine the city architects are drawing up a list of those municipal 
works which, having been approved by the Council, may be pro- 
ceeded with at once. At the same time, an active exchange of 
‘correspondence is going on between the City and the State relative 
to the great undertakings, such as the reconstruction of the Sor- 
bonne and the opening-up of the Palais Royal, the expense of 
which is to be borne jointly. A demand for credits for the imme- 
‘diate commencement of certain works in the first-named category 
is expected to be laid before the Municipal Council during the 
course of next week. 


The Paris Markets’ Committee have decided to build a new 
market on the Boulevard Richard-Lenoir, between the Rue Boule 
and the Rue Sedaine, to be devoted especially to wholesale trade 
in eggs, butter, and cheese, and to the sale of horses. 


Denon’s grand staircase in the Louvre, which has remained in 
an incomplete state since 1866, is now progressing towards com- 
pletion. The vaulted portion of the roof will be inlaid with 
mosaics, but this part of the work will require several months 
longer. 


The heavy part of the alterations that are being carried out in 
the vast Salle des Etats is now finished. Readers of 7he Architect, 
in which an account of the work to be done appeared some months 
back, may remember that the principal change consisted in re- 
moving the massive roof and replacing it by a glazed one. This 
has been done successfully, and, in point of light, the large hall is 
now fitted to receive pictures, which are to be chosen by a com- 
mittee of artists. 


The singular pretensions now being put forward by Paris 
workmen may be judged from the depositions of carpenters and 
sawyers made before the Parliamentary Committee of forty-four 
elected to examine the industrial crisis. The representatives of 
the former complained that the Treaty of Frankfort permitted the 
importation of made-up joinery at a lower rate of duty than the 
rough wood. Such a statement is so impossible as to be scarcely 
worth refuting. The same delegates next complained of the use 
of machinery in their trade. They dare not propose the destruc- 
tion of machines, but demanded the imposition of a heavy tax 
upon them, levied in proportion to the work turned out. Another 
grievance was that the masters did not pay the rate of wages fixed 
by the City of Paris scale, which allows 1 fr. 15 c. per hour for 
carpenters’ work. In relation to this it must be remarked that the 
rates were never intended to be applied, being only an artificial 
standard for estimating the maximum cost of work in the plans drawn 
up by the municipal architects and engineers. Thus, when public 
tenders are invited, they are almost invariably found to be much 
below the official limit price. The men, however, refuse to see the 
matter in this light, and seem to imagine that they have a standing 
right to this maximum rate of wages. They stated, moreover, that 
the masters took advantage of the existing stagnation to pay only 
80c. an hour, though 80 c. or 8 frs. for a day of ten hours 
does not appear starvation wages. The Union to which these 
men belonged comprised 200 shops and 5,000 members, of whom, 
they averred, 3,500 were out of work: but this latter statement is 
said to be considerably exaggerated. So far, however, it may be 
said that the principal grievance of the trade societies admitted to 
give evidence appears to be that they have had to work under the 
maximum rates of wages used in estimating the cost of public 
works. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


A faake eighth ordinary meeting of the Institute was held on 
Monday evening, Mr. D. Brandon, vice-president, in the 
chair. Attention was called to the drawings of the Soane medallist 
for 1883, Mr. R. A. Briggs, which were hung on the walls, and it 
was stated that a second moiety of 25/7. had been awarded to Mr. 
Briggs. 
A paper was then read by Mr. Killingworth Hedges, 
A.M. Inst. C.E., of which the following is an abstract. 


Precautions to be Adopted on Introducing the Electric 
Light into Houses. 


Mr. HEDGES began with a reference to two papers on the 
electric light read before the Institute by Mr. Slater in 1881 and 
1882 respectively, and spoke of the great progress made since in 
the commercial application of the invention. To facilitate the 
lighting of streets and private houses the Electric Lighting Act of 
1882 was passed, under which twenty-three applications for pro- 
visional orders were made in that year by local authorities and 106 
by companies formed for the extension of the system, which, how- 
ever, the stringency of the regulations laid down by the Board of 
Trade had temporarily checked. Meanwhile a largely-growing 
number of occupants of houses had set up the necessary plant for 
producing the light themselves. A description was then given of 
the plan for supplying electricity to private dwellings by means of 
batteries. The most effective system of the kind seemed to be 
that invented by Mr. Ross. The various modes of generating 
electricity were next rapidly reviewed. In town houses a gas 
motor was, as a rule, the best ; in country houses all three sources 
of power—water, steam, gas—had been employed. Common 
coal gas could be dispensed with by using Dowson’s gas, 
of which a description was given, and whose great advantages 
were set forth at length. The cost had been proved to be 50 per 
cent. less than that of the ordinary article at 3s. per 1,000 feet. 
The engine-house would contain the dynamos, which should be 
fixed on wood, to insulate them electrically from the ground. 
From the dynamos the current should be taken to a switch-board. 
If accumulators were used the current from these would join on to 
the same board. From this switch-board the mains went to the 
lamps, starting as a large cable, which branched away like the 
gas-pipes until each incandescent lamp was reached. It was of 
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the last importance in electric lighting that the current should 
always be uniform at all times in each individual part of the work, 
and independent of changes in other parts. The compound shunt- 
machine for effecting this was then described, and it was shown 
that by means of it the regulation of the electric supply is more 
perfect than that of gas. The honours of this invention were 
claimed by several of our British electricians. A highly effective 
form of the machine was that designed by Messrs. Crompton & 
Kapp, who had greatly improved on the Burgin dynamos, while 
Dr. Hopkinson had not only materially reduced the cost of 
Edison’s, but had increased the commercial efficiency some 3 per 
cent. The actual efficiency of the improved Edison-Hopkinson 
dynamos was now 94 per cent., and its commercial efficiency 88 
per cent. To enter, however, into a comparative description of 
the different systems possessing these advantages, and to discuss 
their relative merits, was beyond the author’s scope, and he there- 
fore proposed to describe some of the principal features of a supply 
of electricity and to point out the precautions necessary to its safe 
introduction and the guarding against fire risks. In the first 
place, to understand what this electricity is, the author said, 
we must disabuse our minds of the notion of that “ invisible 
subtle fluid” of which men _ still talked so nervously, 
but which we daily use with impunity for ringing bells 
and working telephones. The electricity used for lighting 
was doubtless far more dangerous if uncontrolled, but if pro- 
perly installed it was made as harmless as the galvanic battery 
employed by the popular lecturer in his experiments. The light 
was nothing but electric energy in the form of white heat, and the 
only peril was that this heat might be developed where it was not 
wanted, and might so cause fire. The possible danger from this 
cause had already attracted much attention both in this country 
and abroad. A special fire risk committee appointed by the 
Society of Telegraph Engineers and of Electricians was formed in 
1882, and a set of excellent rules were drawn up by it, which were 
adopted mudatis mutandis by some of the insurance companies, 
and also by the Board of Trade in its “model order.” Neither 
these rules, however, nor the “Standard of Requirements” laid 
down by the New York Board of Underwriters could be said to 
embrace all the changing details of an electric light installation. 
Such details could only be arrived at after the electricity has been 
worked a sufficient length of time, and has been generally dis- 
tributed like gas. With a view of eliciting further discussion on 
the subject, the author proposed to offer a few general remarks as 
a small addition to what had already been put forth by the fire risk 
committee. The first source of danger to property, he said, is in 
the mains and branch wires which conduct the electricity from the 
engine-house to the incandescent lamps, which were distributed 
over a house in much the same way as gas. If these conducting 
wires were of sufficient calibre, and made of a material uniform 
in its resistance, the current would not develop in its passage any 
dangerous heat. In arguing the question as to the proper 
sectional area of the conductor, the author remarked that the 
electro-motive force had been compared to the difference of head 
of water necessary to cause a quantity of fluid to overcome the 
resistance of a pipe, whereas it was more like water soaking through 
sand, in that the whole of the cross-section of the wire inter- 
poses a resistance which in large conductors doubtless varies 
proportionally to the temperature of each section according to its 
distance from the outside radiating surface. As for the material 
of the wires, it was commercial copper, which was never absolutely 
pure, but could be got as high as 96 to 98. Now, since the wire’s 
resistance depended on its purity, a short length of inferior wire 
might upset calculations based on the hypothesis that none but the 
purest wire is used. Thus not only might that inferior section 
become dangerously heated, but there would also be a waste of 
power. Copper was always used for electric lighting purposes, 
both because it can be got purer than any other available metal 
and because, next to silver, it is the best conductor of electricity. 
Having examined the proportion of the electric conductors to their 
work, the author went on to discuss the question as to the effect of 
a stream of electricity continually passing along them. He had 
found that if heating goes on largely, a change in the conductivity 
of impure metals may take place, but pure copper is apparently 
unchanged. A summary view of the evidence on which the con- 
clusion rests was given. Passing thence to the subject of electrical 
connectors and joints, the author said special attention should be 
given to these, including not only all the joints where the branch 
wires lead off, but also the connections made with binding screws. 
Besides causing resistance in the circuit, bad contact between a 
wire and a terminal would engender heat ; hence the area of the 
contact piece should be large enough. It was further shown how 
provision should be made in the case of a sliding connection for 
taking up the wear and firmly pressing the surfaces together. The 
joints used were most important factors in an electric light instal- 
lation. For these joints solder alone should never be relied on. 
A joint must be made mechanically perfect, and considerable 
pressure used to unite the surfaces; the solder might be then 
applied to keep the whole air-tight. The next section of the 
paper showed how the danger arising from short circuits was 
to be met with. The term, it was remarked, meant that the 
current, instead of going a circuitous route, takes the shortest path, 


where, having no work to do, it causes fire. The three ways im 
which short cuts might be set up were pointed out, as well as the: 
measures to be adopted in such emergencies. The only preventive 
was a cut-out or safety fuse. The author referred to experiments 
of his own in order to ascertain the most suitable and reliable 
material. After trying numerous foils he obtained a special alloy 
of alluminium, whose resistance as compared with that of silver 
was about 45 percent. Testing an installation was the next sub- 
ject for consideration. To insure this being properly carried out, 
a current capable of overcoming a high resistance should be sent 
through the whole of the wires ; that from an ordinary battery was 
of little use. A portable hand apparatus was used for this purpose 
in America, which, on turning a handle, sends a current through 
every one of the wires and shows any leakage by ringing a bell. 
The foregoing remarks, said the author, had been made with refer- 
ence to incandescent lighting, but applied to arc lights also, which 
latter brought with them other fire risks of their own. The chief 
of these was the danger arising from pieces of incandescent carbon: 
dropping, and more fires had occurred from this cause than from 
any other. Before quitting this subject he gave some interesting 
information as to how some of the fires caused by the electric light 
in America had happened. In one district, in which there were 
sixty-one mills, fifteen fires were due to some form of “short 
circuit,” generally owing to the leakage of water or the washing 
of floors. All of them would have been prevented by _proper- 
insulation and reliable fusible safety plugs. Three fires were 
caused by cross arcs of one wire to another where un- 
insulated wires were fastened against conductors. In one 
instance the conductor was formed by dust settling upon 
uninsulated wires, and on a damp day it absorbed enough 
moisture to make a path for the formation of a cross arc which 
started a fire. In a second case the wires were fastened to a 


damp beam which was decayed and burnt nearly in two by a 


smouldering fire. In athird instance damp brickwork in a tunnel 
became a sufficient conductor to set up an arc which did no 
material damage, but injured the dynamo. These fires were 
not necessarily destructive, as they generally occurred during 
working hours, and so were soon discovered and dealt with. 
Electricity, though having no smell, like gas, to betray a leak, 
showed when it was escaping by the diminished brilliancy of the 
lights. In London Captain Shaw reported no fire as due to the 
electric light for 1882, and but one in 1883; this was due to the 
overheating of the wires. In this country the installations had, 
as a rule, been in the hands of skilled persons. It was most 
necessary that in the eagerness and hurry to push forward the new 
light, the work of wiring houses and fixing the lamps should 
not be left to bell-hangers and others destitute of the requisite 
knowledge of electricity. The best guarantee of safety in the use 
of the electric light was the employment of experienced men in 
the work of installation. In such hands it was far less dangerous 
than gas, which not only poisons the air we breathe, but ever lurks 
as a slumbering volcano ready at any moment to put forth a 
terrific power. When properly installed and managed electricity 
was by far the safest illuminant known. It was to be hoped the 
insurance offices would soon recognise the fact by reducing the 
premium on all buildings from which gas is excluded. The alleged 
comparative immunity of the electric light from accident was 
accordingly treated more in detail in a special section, which was 


followed by the author's closing remarks on the important subjects. 


of wear and tear and working cost, all of them involving a good 
many technicalities in their discussion. 

Mr. SLATER moved a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Hedges for 
his paper. That gentleman, he said, had alluded to the disap- 
pointment that had been felt at the comparatively small success 
of electric lighting as compared with what was expected of it. 
Three years ago, when he (the speaker) had brought this subject 
before them, expectation was at the highest pitch. The actual 
achievements effected in France, and the success of the Edison 
experiments, had all combined to excite in the public mind the 
most extravagant expectations. Stock Exchange speculations and 
immature instalments put up by incompetent persons caused the 
failure, and the speculations led to a number of inventions which 
hurt the British public in a tender spot, namely, the pocket. 
Then followed a shriek that electric light was a failure, that the 
companies must be wound up, and the money returned to the 
British pocket. The scenes, for instance, that took place at the 
winding-up of the Brush Company were utterly discreditable tothe 
public. If ever there was an invention where the motto /estina 
lente ought to have been adopted it was in regard of electric light. 
Mr. Slater having adverted to the use of the light by the large 
hotel proprietors, steamship companies, private owners, &c., asked 
whether the light could be pronounced a failure? Of course there 
were difficulties to be overcome ; but the centre of the difficulties 
had now shifted, and, as Mr. Hedges pointed out, laid principally 
with the mains and general distribution. Mr. Hedges, he thought, 
had rather shirked two difficulties as to existing houses, namely, 
the wiring and the lamp-fittings. If one began to cut chases, 
damage was done; the cutting-away and making good entailed an 
enormous cost. It was impossible to estimate what the ultimate 
cost would be beforehand, so that in the end they would cause 
great disappointment to their clients. The plan was not. to cover 
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the wires at all. The wires might be carried along under a dado 
where they would be scarcely visible at all, Utilising existing 
gas-fittings for purposes of economy he considered was most 
unwise. 

A VISITOR spoke in praise of Mr. Hedges’s foils. He said he 
had tried them and they acted with a regularity that had aston- 
ished him. There was, besides, a great peculiarity about them 
that prevented their indiscriminate use by people who did not 
understand their properties. 

Mr. GRUNING said he was particularly interested in the 
question of cost, and wished he had another year’s experience in 
that direction. He did not pretend to understand all the other 
details of the subject. : 

Mr. JOHN Hepp said that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
had under consideration the revision of the regulations which they 
had made some time back. 

Mr. CROMPTON said that to speculation might be traced all the 
ills that electricians laboured under. But they knew that the 
invention had progressed steadily and quite as quickly as was 
possible or desirable, and quite as rapidly as the most hopeful 
among them could have expected. Dynamos and lamps had im- 
proved, cost of apparatus had decreased, and what had been the 
greatest reproach, the uncertainty of the light and its likelihood to 
go out, had been removed. 

Mr. HEDGES then replied on the various points that had been 
raised, and in the course of his remarks alluded to the success of 
the light at the Savoy Theatre, and said that Captain Shaw’s 
reports showed that more than half the fires in London were due 
to the use of gas or petroleum oil. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hedges. 


MR. W. B. RICHMOND ON MODERN ART. 


N address was delivered on Wednesday to the students of the 
Birmingham Society of Arts and School of Art, by Mr. W. 

B. Richmond, the president for the year. Mr. Richmond said that 
the subject he proposed to examine was the position of modern art, 
its relation to ancient art, the relation of religion to it, and the 
social conditions under which it had flourished. It was not with 
the views of pessimists that they should approach the subject, nor 
with one of too great regret that one age had not the same 
instincts of refinement, of poetry, or of taste as other ages had 
been the happy possessors of, for such a spirit would land them 
nowhere, and would not help them to see what real good might be 
got out of a state of civilisation wholly different to, but alike 
interesting, or the progress of the history of men’s minds, and their 
achievements in present conditions of life. But while they 
admitted this they must also grant that modern art, while it had 
gained much had also lost something that was the natural heritage 
of it long ago ; and the causes of such differences were matters of 
regret. There could be no doubt that the general drift of art, that 
was pictorial art, not only in this, but in all European countries, 
was towards the strongest naturalism, and that materialism had 
conquered for the moment all idealism. Further, that very simili- 
tude as opposed to symbolism was the verdict of good or not good 
art of the vox Zopulz in the present generation. Such thoughts as 
by their delicate abstract quality seemed to demand a treatment of 
what was generally understood as conventional, or, as some would 
say, pedantry, or, as he should say, “style,” when presented with- 
out the glowing colour of nature, nor with excessive resemblance to 
her more attractive, and consequently more superficial, beauties, 
were disregarded or eyed with contempt or even scorn—with hurried 
glances of resentment by an ever increasingly restless generation. 
The study of form for its own sake, whether in sculpture or archi- 
tecture or painting, was much neglected, because the eyes of the 
public were not yet sufficiently delicately trained to care for or 
appreciate beauties of a calm, restrained character, but were con- 
tent only to be immediately satisfied for the moment and on the 
instant, resenting all trouble patiently to study beauties of the 
higher kind, which were only discernible to the cultivated eye and 
the cultivated mind. So it was that, however faulty in proportion 
or absent in design so many of our public buildings were, the 
excessive use of ornament, however commonplace or vulgar, 
attracted and: satisfied a sense for false splendour and costly 
blundering magnificence. Any revival of architecture, or to speak 
more justly, any birth of an architecture in England adapted to 
the climate, to the absence of light, and to the means to which it 
was to be applied, must, to say the truth, be very far off. We 
were not Greeks, nor Romans, nor Medizvals, nor Goths; our 
banks were not temples to Apollo; our churches were not for- 
tresses ; our houses need contain no eyelet-holes for bowmen ; 
nor were our courts of law ecclesiastical buildings. So it was not 
by following any traditions of ancient art, excepting its spirit of 
adaptability and sound sense, that we could expect a result either 
convenient or artistic. After further elaborating this contention, 
Mr. Richmond went on to speak in some detail of the charac- 
teristics of the Greek and Early Italian art, showing how 
they sprung out of the social surroundings of the spiritual 


-fostered at this present moment. 


convictions of the times to which they belonged, condi- 
tions vastly different from those now existing. They might, 
he said, divide the. motives of ancient and modern art 
thus: to the former they put the gods, the saints, angels, all 
that belonged to an abstraction, and man at his best, with his 
frailties and his absolute identity and personality ; while to the 
latter they put man as a fact with no belief in mysteries much, not 
even poetic, with few ideas beyond immediate well-being or well- 
doing, but full of generosity and a great love of the natural beauties 
of the sky, the earth, and all that belonged to both saving the 
spiritual or suggestive thoughts which belonged to other ages of 
not less materialism, but of more poetry. Coming to the point 
of what we had to look for in modern art possible and natural to 
the conditions of our time, Mr. Richmond said that one of the most 
healthy signs of the English nation was its genuine—indeed 
passionate—love of landscape. There was no people in Europe 
so alive to its beauties. Landscape painting might be said to bea 
modern art. Of all the arts the art of bringing the fleeting beauties 
of a sky together and of leaving for ever impressed upon canvas 
the moment any welcome of the early dawn, the wealth of sunlight 
in the midday, or the sad suggestions of sunset, twilight, and the 
solemn night—that art had perhaps the nearest claims to general 
sympathy. The art of Turner, of old Crome, of Constable, had still 
in front of her a vast horizon of greater truth even and of yet 
deeper meaning. This lovely art of arresting the fleeting effects 
of all varieties of scenery was one of our chief inheritances, and it 
might be said that, while the sky remained ‘in its infinitude of 
forms and colours, and the earth teemed with her inexhaustible 
beauties from a blade of grass to the forest from hillside, one of 
the most precious forms of art could never die, but ‘must progress 
with the keener perceptions of man for its natural beauties and his 
knowledge of the deep hidden science thereof. Of decorative art, 
that of the severest and least seductive kind, having for its chief 
charms the entire beauty of form, the purest sentiment for balance 
of lines and a method of colouring such design was reticence and 
dignity. Although so severe and restrained a manner of design 
few could ever hope to attain to, it was a quality the most to be 
In conclusion, he praised with 
all heartiness the really healthy spirit in which our younger 
painters, to whom we had to look for our future in art, attacked 
their work, All great poets, statesmen, and painters had been the 
children of their generations, and had touched the dominant note 
most characteristic of the chord of the instrument on which they 
were playing. The spirit of English art must be English art to 
the core, or it was nothing. To bea vital part of the intellectual 
movements of so great a nation it must. be animated by its own 
time, though guided by the spirit of ancient art, because its watch- 
word was sincerity. 


GOLDSMITHS’ EXHIBITION IN PESTH, 


Al ans Goldsmiths’ Art Exhibition was opened on Monday. The 

exhibition comprises over 7,000 ancient Hungarian objets 
@art in gold and silver, and of the greatest rarity, together with 
ornamental crowns, vessels, arms, and ecclesiastical utensils, 
The total value of exhibits is estimated at 15,000,000 florins, 

The Vienna correspondent of the Standard says the principal 
objects have been lent by the Imperial “ Schatzkammer” at Vienna, 
and by the various archdukes, magnates, and ecclesiastics, and a 
few have come from abroad. Amongst the crowns is one set with 
pearls, and with which King Ladislaus and the great Matthias 
Corvinus were crowned, and the so-called “funeral crowns” of 
King Bela III. and his wife Anica of Antioch, found in their 
graves at Pressburg.~ There are also several pieces of enamel 
from the crown of the Emperor Constantine Monomacchus bear- 
ing portraits of the emperor, his wife, his sister, and two dancing 
girls ; and a crown discovered in the last century during the ex- 
cavations made at Grosswardein for fortification purposes, and 
whose origin is uncertain. Another remarkable exhibit is the 
so-called exchequer of the Gothic king, Atanarich, consisting of a 
number of golden cups and vases weighing 2,400 ducats, dis- 
covered at Torontal. Amongst the ecclesiastical articles are the 
pyx and chalice presented by the Hungarian king Louis of Anjou 
to the chapter of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1340, and now lent by it ; 
further, a huge golden bust of King Ladislaus crowned, from the 
high altar of the cathedral in Raab, besides about thirty golden 
chalices from the time of Matthias Corvinus when the goldsmiths’ 
art in Hungary was at its height. There is further a golden cup, 
richly set with jewels, which possesses a remarkable history. ‘It 
was given in 1598 to Count Nicolaus Palffy by the Austrian States 
for services rendered in the reconquest of Raab from the Turks: 
This cup, which weighs 1,000 ducats, and is still more valuable for 
its rare artistic merit, was afterwards given by a son of this 
Nicolaus Palffy as ransom to extricate his father from the hands of 
the Croats, who had made him prisoner. It thus came into 
possession of the Sultan, and was eventually presented to the 
Austrian Emperor Leopold, who, recognising the arms of~the 
Palffys on it, restored it to the family, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue London Corporation will astonish a good many people 
by what they propose to show at the forthcoming Health 
Exhibition. While the majority of exhibitors will bring things 
which belong to the present age, the City authorities intend to 
do more, for they will represent, as far as space will admit, one 
of the streets of old London—probably Cheapside. In some 
international exhibitions typical houses have been constructed 
in connection with the works of various nations, but this will 
be the first time in which ancient work is to be reproduced on 
so large a scale. The representation of a City street will im- 
press visitors with the historic importance of the Corporation, 
and it will be one of the most popular sights of the exhibition. 
But care must be taken to ensure that the street is not a 
theatrical scene, and that it is archzologically correct. 
expense of a row of houses in timber and plaster would not 
much diminish the City coffers. 


Baron Hupp Eston has borne testimony to the commo- 
diousness of the new Assize Courts at Shrewsbury, which have 
been completed lately from the designs of Mr. T. M. Locx- 
According to his lordship more conve- 
Baron 
HUDDLESTON always endeavours to win the esteem of juries, 
and when he was a Member of Parliament he used to ask a 
great many questions about the absence of fitting accommoda- 
His lordship is fond of telling 
the story of the architect who, in planning a court house, began 
by calculating what was the smallest space in which twelve 
In Shrewsbury there are 
separate boxes for the jury and the jurymen in waiting, and 
they are not places of torture for those who have had the 
privilege to be summoned. At a time when so much is heard 
from the Bench about the shortcomings of architects (and the 
judges’ remarks have done much to bring the profession into 
disesteem), it is some satisfaction to discover that there is at 
least one architect in England who is able to meet judicial 


woop, of Chester. 
nient courts are not to be found in England. 


tion for jurymen in courts. 


grown men could be cooped. 


criticism. 


A HOUSE-TAX is levied in Greece which produces 56,000/, 
In addition, a licence- 
tax is paid by everybody exercising a profession or trade, and 
it is based on the rent paid by professional men for their 
dwelling-houses and by tradespeople for their shops. It 
The growing prosperity of Greece is 
In the year 
1848 it amounted to a sum of 7,680/., whilst this year it is 
calculated to bring in a sum of 56,o00/.,, without counting the 
In- 
deed, at the rate the present construction of dwelling-houses 
is being carried on in Athens (where a stranger on arrival 
might suppose some general conflagration had taken place 


or one-tenth of the entire direct taxes. 


amounts to 56,000/. 
suggested by the augmentation of the house-tax. 


tax levied on the houses of the newly-ceded provinces. 


and that a new city was being built), it may confidently be 
predicted that in the course of a very few years—for the builder 
is at work throughout the country, and not exclusively in 
Athens—the house-tax will bring in at least 100,000/. a year 
to the Greek Treasury. 


THE archiepiscopal city of Canterbury is not an inviting 
place for a painter to dwell who has to depend for existence 
on the sale of his pictures.) A Mr. Hayman, who has the 
misfortune to dwell there, was sanguine enough to suppose 
that if he painted the enthronement of Archbishop BENson 
he would be rewarded by his fellow citizens. A committee 
was accordingly formed to raise money by guinea subscrip- 
tions to purchase the picture, which contained portraits of the 
local, clerical, and corporate notabilities. But only thirty- 
nine subscribers could be found, and the total sum received 
was 40/, 19s. 6a., one subscriber having munificently added 
an extra sixpence. Seven guineas had to be deducted for 
expenses, and Mr. Hayman receives 33/ 12s. 6d. for a work 
which is described by the Dean as being very accurate, and 
considered worthy a place in the Canterbury Guildhall. A 
school of art has been lately established in Canterbury by Mr. 
SipNEY Cooper, R.A., but unless there is a change the 
students need not expect much patronage in their city. 


A CASE lately tried in Glasgow recalls the fact that there 
was a maxim of Roman law which enjoined that whoever 
painted a picture became the owner of the work, although the 


The 


canvas on which it was painted was the property of somebody 
else. 
is not certain whether it has equal authority in England, and, 
unless we are mistaken, HAypoN was often in difficulties in 
consequence of the doubt. Ina corresponding case in Ireland, 
where lithographic stones had been lent by a printer, and he 


That maxim appears to be accepted in Scotland, but it 


claimed possession of them, with the artist’s work that had 
been drawn upon them, the Courts were divided in opinion as 
to the ownership. But the most equitable conclusion would 
be in those cases to adopt the Roman practice, although in the 
case of gems and works in precious metals the rule would no 
hold. : 


THE condition of many London houses may be inferred 
from the report of the London Sanitary Association. During 
last year 404 houses were examined by the officers. In nine 
the drains were entirely closed up, and there was no connection 
with the sewer. In seventy-nine houses, or about 20 per cent,, 
the soil-pipes were found to be leaky, allowing sewer-gas, and 
in many cases liquid sewage, to escape into the houses. In 
ninety-three, or 23 per cent, the overflow-pipes from the 
cisterns were led direct into the drain and soil-pipes, allowing 
sewer-gas to pass up them and contaminate the water in the 
cisterns, and in many cases to pass freely into the houses. . In 
269, or about 67 per cent., of the houses inspected, the waste- 
pipes from the baths and sinks were found to be led direct into 
the drain or soil-pipes, thus allowing the possibility of sewer- 
gas passing up them, instead of these pipes being led outside 
the house, and made to discharge over trapped gullies in the 
open air as they should be. The figures do not seem to be 
quite correct, unless we assume that the same house may come 
in more than one class, but they show how much remains to 
be done to make ordinary houses perfect. 


Tue authorities of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
have been considering what further steps should be taken to 
develop the system of technical education which they have 
undertaken. It is proposed to extend the teaching in the 
various classes, and for this purpose four additional pro- 
fessors are to be at once appointed in the departments of 
Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, and Mathematics and 
Physics, together with teachers of languages, demonstrators, 
and lecturers on technology. At first it was supposed that the 
Institute would undertake only elementary teaching such as 
might serve for apprentices ; but it has been determined that 
the instruction in the classes will be adequate to the require- 
ments of persons who intend to become (1) technical teachers; 
(2) mechanical, civil, and electrical engineers, architects, 
builders, and decorative artists ; (3) principals, superintend- 
ents, and managers of chemical and other manufacturing works, 
It is to be regretted that the authorities do not propose to 
establish at present a department of architecture and building. 
It is admitted that the addition would not need any great 
increase of the staff, and it may be added that London is 
more concerned in building than in some of the technological 
subjects. The building classes, if open in the evenings, would 


be sure of success. 


BANKRUPT and compounding builders give a great deal ot 
trouble to architects and building owners as well as to their 
creditors. At present it is difficult to say what their position is 
under the new regulations. It has just been laid down by 
Lord Justice Bowen that the agreement consequent upon the 
familiar clause in a building contract which states that all 
materials brought upon the site by a builder during the 
progress of the work become the property of the build- 
ing owner, need not be dealt with as if it were a bill 
of sale. That decision corresponds with what was 
generally held, but inasmuch as the Act of 1878 relat- 
ing to bills of sale comprised “‘any other instrument by 
which a right in equity to any personal chattels shall be con- 
ferred,” it was thought the obnoxious clause was insecure. 
But it still remains unnecessary to register a contract deed as 
a bill of sale. Another case was before the courts on 
Wednesday. A builder assigned by way of mortgage the 
sums he claimed under a contract, and the assignees sued for 
the amount. The building owner (Sir F. PEEK) applied to 
have the builder made a party to the action, either as plaintiff 
or defendant, in order to ensure that it might be ended once 
for all, But under the new rules the builder’s consent is 
necessary to such a course, and, as that was not given, the 


application was refused. 
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BEDFORD. 


DESIGN FOR CLUB-HOUSE, 


BY ARTHUR WELLS, ARCHITECT. 


Frprvary 23, 1884,] 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHURCH OF ST. MARY IMMACULATE, INCHICORE, CO. DUBLIN. 


HIS building was commenced some years ago, but only 
the nave and aisles have been built. Tt is now proposed 
to complete the design, as shown on the view, by the erection 
of the central tower, transepts, Lady Chapel, &c. 
__ The interior dimensions of the nave and aisles are at 
present roo feet by 52 feet, and the height of nave from floor 
to ridge 66 feet. The entire church will have a length of 
156 feet 6 inches, and the width across transepts will be 68 feet. 
The height of the western towers, which are at present only 
built to the belfry level, will be 106 feet, and the total height 
of the central tower and spire will be 192 feet. 

The materials for the present portion are granite for the 
facings, Stourton stone for the dressings, and polished Peter- 
head granite for the shafts of nave, arcade, and principal door- 
way. It is proposed to substitute limestone and Portland for 
the Stourton stone in the dressings of the remainder of the 
work, 

The cost so far has been about 9,000/., and that of the 
whole church will be about 24,000/, 

The contractors for the portion already executed were Messrs, 
MEADE & Son, of Dublin, and the architect is Mr. G. C. ASHLIN, 
A.R.H. A., also of Dublin, 


THE LIVERPOOL ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 


EF give this week another illustration from the archi- 
tect’s water-colour drawings of the large detached 


‘monkey house in the new Liverpool Zoological Gardens. 


The building will be half-timbered—like the restaurant and 


concert hall—decorated externally with cement modelling, 


worked by hand whilst the material is in a green state. The 


roofs are red tiled, except the metal coverings of dormers, 


ventilators, &c., which will be of copper sheeting, and the 
verdant weather stains from these will gradually extend to the 


tiling and preserve the homogeneity of the roofing. 


The monkey house is furnished on its south side with open 


iron cages, providing out-door exercise for the animals in suit- 
able weather. The old seventeenth-century house shown in 
the view is Dig Lake Farmhouse, which it is intended to re- 
pair and maintain as a small museum of local antiquities, 


The celebrated well which gave its name to this township of 


Walton-on-the-Hill (well-town) is situated upon the site, and 
will be religiously conserved. 

The works are now in progress, under the direction of the 
architects, Messrs. WintiamM SucpEeN & Son, Leek. Mr. 
JOHN SHaw, of Bowdon, Cheshire, is carrying out the land- 
scape gardening works ; and amongst other contractors are the 
Everton Quarry Company; Mr. W. Rammacer, of 42 Old 
Broad Street ; Messrs. Warp, of Limerick Foundry, Tipton ; 
Mr. Roserr Hirp, of Shipley, &c. 


Every lover of art and nature must rejoice in the rescue of 


thirty goodly acres of territory in a district where “the demon 
of competitive commerce” and his minion the jerry-builder 
have had it largely their own way. One need not be a Demo- 
cratic Federal like Mr. Witt1am Morris to echo the eloquent 
words of the late Mr. J. H. CHAMBERLAIN :— 


We have awoke to the fact that it is wicked and base and vile 
needlessly to dishonour and desolate the country. We have found 
out that our rivers have nobler uses to which they can be put than 
being made receptacles for sewage. We have determined that, 
ere it is too late, some part of England shall be free from the kind 
of curse that has turned the once lovely country between Birming- 
ham and Wolverhampton into a loathsome desert. If you disagree 
in this opinion then at least renounce.all hope of art, and spare 
yourselves trouble that can only end in disappointment. But the 
truth is that this change for good is real ; and lovely as England 
yet is, the number of those who can feel that loveliness, who can 
enjoy it, and are thankful for it, is continually increasing. 


FINGARRY, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


HIS residence, which we illustrate, has been recently 

erected for Mr. Joun Hunt on a beautiful site at the 
foot of the Campsie Hills. The situation commands a wide 
view of the surrounding country to the south and west, and 
the principal rooms have been arranged to take the fullest 
advantage of the prospect.. The house is built of a warm- 
tinted sandstone, and roofed with sea-green slates with red 
ridges ; and the internal fittings have had very-careful atten- 
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tion, mantelpieces, cabinets, bookcases, &c, having. been 
specially designed by the architect with very successful results. 
Stained glass has been freely used throughout the house, the 
staircase window being composed of subjects from the “ Idylls 
of the King,” and the upper lights of drawing-room windows 
containing a series of cherub figures illustrating outdoor sports, 
which we hope to publish on an early date. The windows of 
the other public rooms are similarly enriched. 
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The work has been carried out from the designs and under 


the superintendence of Mr. J. B. Witson, A.R.LB,A., of 112 


Bath Street, Glasgow, 


DESIGN FOR BEDFORD TOWN AND OOUNTY OLUB HOUSE. 


yaa design was submitted in the late competition by Mr, 

ARTHUR WELLS, of 27 Chancery Lane, London, 
Hastings, and Bedford. ‘Two schemes were proposed by the 
author—one having the principal entrance in the front and the 
other at the side of the building. The arrangement of the 
scheme illustrated will be apparent from the plan. It was pro- 
posed to construct the walls of the best local kiln bricks, the 
facings to be of Henlow red bricks, and the dressings, where 
moulded bricks could not be used,to be of red terra-cotta. 
The balcony would be of Portland cement concrete, with light 
iron joists to form the core, and paved with encaustic tiles. 


FIREPLACE, PAINTED TILES, ETO, 


af ine: illustration shows a selection from some work which 

was designed by Mr. C. H. Price and Mr. R. G. 
Ritson for the mansion in Mayfair of Sir J. WHITTAKER 
Extis, the late Lord Mayor. The work was executed by 
WELts & Co. (Limited), who have attained a high position for 
their productions in metal and other materials, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ee seventh ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 

Friday evening, the 15th inst., Mr. Cole A. Adams, president, 
in the chair. The following gentlemen were elected members :— 
Messrs. B. F. Fletcher, H. S. Wood, G. Jones, W. F. Gargery, 
W. B. Dawson, J. D. M. Crawley, J. M. Watson, and F. W. Petter. 
Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs then read a paper, from which the following 
is taken :— 


The Local Government of the Metropolis; its Relation to 
and Effect on Street Architecture, 


Having traced the mode and manner of election, and having 
arrived at some idea of the class and character of the elected, let 
us see what results on the street architecture of the metropolis the 
present form of municipal government has achieved. I propose to 
take some recent street improvements where the design of the facades 
of the new buildings has been under the control of the authorities 
as illustrations—and I submit fair illustrations—of this branch of 
ry subject. Let us see what the ancient and renowned City of 
London has done in this particular. Some fourteen years ago a 
great metropolitan improvement was effected in the doing away 
with Holborn Hill and the construction of the Holborn Viaduct in 
its stead. Those of my hearers who are old enough to re- 
member the quondam state of things—the steep inclination of the 
old roadway, with a gradient of I in 17 opposite St. Andrew’s 
Church and the consequent terrible wear and tear of horseflesh— 
will agree with me in thinking it is little short of a marvel how we 
could have submitted to such an obstruction to vehicular traffic in 
our very midst for so long a period of time. Many people are of 
opinion, and I am myself amongst the number, that the remedy 
applied—a viaduct—was not the right one, and the suggestion of 
the late city architect, Mr. Bunning, that the valley should have 
been filled in bodily was, after all, the correct solution of the pro- 
blem. At the time it was made it was decried as being primitive 
and unscientific, but experience has clearly demonstrated that what 
was predicted as the result of a viaduct has come about, namely, 
the severance of Holborn from Farringdon Street, notwithstand- 
ing the costly provision of new side streets, designed with the 
object of obviating this difficulty. We have in the Holborn 
Viaduct a fine handsome thoroughfare, 80 feet wide, and with just 
sufficient curve in its direction as to realise the truth of the saying, 
“the line of beauty is a curve.” The street at the time of its 
opening bid fair to be an architectural success. It started well in 
this particular. The four buildings containing the staircases lead- 
ing from the upper to the lower levels have certainly some claim 
to our praise, and if the bridge and the statues thereon are not all 
that could be desired, they can at least lay claim to originality, and 
are far removed from being commonplace. 

The city architect, Mr. Horace Jones, commenced the com- 
mercial buildings on the Viaduct with the one occupied by the 
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well-known photographers, Messrs. Negretti & Zambra, at the 
corner of Charterhouse Street and Holborn Circus. This was 
speedily followed by the adjoining warehouse of Messrs. Fearon 
& Co., and subsequently the Union Bank of London took as a site 
for one of their branches a plot of land at the corner of Hatton 
Garden, Ely Place, and Holborn Circus. Now the facades of 
these buildings were all designed by Mr. Horace Jones, and all 
bear imprint of his well-known style. The salient features of these 
three buildings harmonise ; the heights of roofs, chimney-stacks, 
and parapets coincide; the leading horizontal lines of the main 
cornices, window labels, and shop entablatures are continuous—in 
a word, there is nothing d¢zarre, but, on the contrary, there is 
harmony so far as these sections of the Circus are concerned. 
Londoners began to have some hope that there would be one 
street in the metropolis of which they might be reasonably proud, 
and at which foreigners might look without having to restrain their 
risible faculties. There were a few—a very few—other buildings 
on the Viaduct which helped to delude the Londoner into the 
belief that at least he might be proud of his one modern achieve- 
ment in street improvement. The Imperial Hotel at the eastern 
end of the street—corner of the Old Bailey—from the design of 
Messrs. Teulon & Cronk, gave great dignity to the view of the 
Viaduct as approached from the east. Having regard to the height 
of the facade next the Old Bailey, as contrasted with its width, 
I think much credit is due to Messrs. Teulon & Cronk for their 
judicious treatment of that front. At the western end of the 
thoroughfare, where the Holborn Circus—a handsome plaza, 170 
feet in width—serves as the point from which six different streets 
radiate, matters architectural did not progress so smoothly, 
for there appeared on the scene a. mighty linen-draper who 
had to cover a séction of the Circus. It might have been reason- 
ably expected that he would have been content to follow the 
examples already set; and that this would have been required of 
him in Paris, Brussels, Vienna, or any of the great Continental 
cities, there cannot. be the shadow of a doubt. But the linen- 
draper determined otherwise, and, doubtless for good reasons as 
far as his own business was concerned, he resolved to have his 
premises designed as dissimilar as possible from those already 
built. Now do not let it be understood that I wish in any way to 
detract from the merit of Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson’s design 
for the block of buildings I am now referring to. It is one of very 
many edifices designed by them for commercial purposes, all of 
them redounding to their credit as architects, and admirably 
answering the purposes for which they were intended. I am only 
seeking to show, in pointing to this particular building, how, owing 
to the absence of proper control on the part of the municipal 
authorities, this very fine site became spoiled in an architectural 
point of view. Unity of design having thus been given up as 
hopeless, matters drifted, so to speak, from bad to. worse. The 
City Bank took another section of the Circus ; and, if I may be 
forgiven the pun, in order to show that there was no union of 
feeling between them and the Union Bank of London, they must 
needs have a different facade to their vzs-d-vzs, and so design No. 3 
appeared. 

In that portion of the Circus lying between Bartlett’s Buildings 
and St. Andrew’s Street we have a fourth design, and this unques- 
tionably may be pronounced as the most wretched of the lot. 
Words, indeed, almost fail to convey the indignation that is 
properly felt by every educated person in seeing the mode of treat- 
ment adopted in uniting the elevation of the side building with 
that of the front. 

I have had prepared for the purposes of this paper photographs 
showing the various sections of the Holborn Viaduct at present 
covered with buildings. I regret that it was not possible to take 
the whole in one view, so that my criticism might have been more 
easily followed. I have also to express my regret that, owing to 
the very cloudy weather which prevailed when the views were 
taken, they are not so sharp and crisp as I should have liked them 
to be; but, with these drawbacks, they will still serve in some 
degree to demonstrate how this unquestionably fine site has been 
murdered, so far as its architectural exsemd/e is concerned, 

The remaining section of the Circus—viz. the site at the 
western corner of Hatton Garden and Holborn—is just about to 
be covered with a new building. The land in this instance belongs 
to a woollen-draper, who, doubtless with the view of asserting his 
independence and of showing that he has as much right to be 
uncontrolled in the design of his building as his wzs-d-vis the 
linen-draper, will sufficiently mark his property and the business 
carried on therein. To crown all, some one desired to present a 
piece of sculpture to be placed in the centre of the Circus, and the 
offer having been accepted by the Corporation, an equestrian 
statue of the late Prince Consort was decided upon. The Prince 
is represented in the uniform of a general of the British army, and 
in the act of acknowledging a military salute. Now, if there was 
one thing which the late Prince Consort was less than anything 
else it was a soldier. Neither was he much of ahorseman. Yet, 
forsooth, an equestrian statue having been determined upon, he 
must be presented to the British public in the guise in which he 
least often appeared to them. The Prince was a savant and a 
scholar, and if it were intended to do honour to his memory he 
should have been sculptured in that character which had most 


contributed to familiarise and endear him to the people amongst 
whom he lived. 

_ As regards the Viaduct proper, the cleared building sites, after 
lying some time unlet, were sold ex d/oc toa land company. I do 
not know why it should be, but, nevertheless, it invariably happens 
that a land company vulgarise everything they touch. Holborn 
Viaduct was no exception to the rule, for on obtaining possession 
of the empty sites the land company began to build, if not by the 
mile at least by the furlong, and with such poor results architec- 
turally that one of their tenants, in order to make his building 
more pronounced than the original design had left it, conceived 
the happy idea of painting over the entire front—brick and stone 
alike—giving the brickwork a nice fiery red tone, and carefully 
picking in the joints with white lead. . I venture to think that any- 
thing more hideous could not be found in the unfashionable locality 
of the New Cut ; yet this glaring outrage on good taste has to be 
viewed daily by thousands of the leading citizens of London. 

To conclude, therefore, my remarks on the architectural treat- 
ment which this splendid metropolitan thoroughfare has received 
at the hands of the authorities, | would say that, apart from the 
extra width of the street, there is little or no improvement over 
the results obtained by the late Sir Robert Smirke, when called 
upon to design and lay out two other streets in the City of London, 
viz. Moorgate Street and King William Street, 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE CONSERVATION OF SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS’S PICTURES. 


HE following is the second part of Mr. J. C. Robinson’s paper 
on Sir Joshua Reynolds’s pictures. The first part appeared 
in The Architect on the 2nd inst. :— 

Pictures are always at their best when they first leave the 
artist’s easel, and it may be taken for granted that the mellowing 
tones which time has superadded to nearly all ancient. pictures, 
were neither foreseen nor specially desired by the painters them- 
selves. ‘There is, nevertheless, often a great imaginative charm in 
this antique a¢vamentum, which gathers on the surface of a picture 
like the patina upon a bronze. Moreover, as “ charity covereth a 
multitude of sins,” so this darkling envelope, when not in excess, 
often serves a useful purpose in mitigating or concealing innu- 
merable evidences of alteration and decay in the work itself. It is 
the aim, then, of all judicious picture restorers, to retain to a 
greater or less extent this external crust of dark and discoloured 
varnish, to prevent its undue accumulation, but never to be obliged 
to scour it away altogether. Whenever this has been, unfortu- 
nately, done, even although the original surface of the picture may 
not have been in any way injured in the process, a more or less 
crude and discordant effect is sure to be produced. If it should 
be asked why this should be, seeing that the picture has merely 
lost a polluting stratum of superjacent dirt, and that the actual 
work of the artist has been again revealed in its pristine state, the 
answer is, that this is not so, for that in the course of time innu- 
merable internal changes have taken place in the artist’s work, 
whereby alone its original effect has been greatly altered and dis- 
torted. In nine cases out of ten, indeed, just as the young man of 
twenty would be astonished if he could see his own presentment 
at seventy, so would the painter marvel at the transformations of 
his own work, the inevitable result of natural causes, if he could 
see it again a century or two afterwards. Some colours, for in- 
stance, fade and wane away, while other tints deepen in force and 
intensity ; vehicles darken and become heavy and opaque—in 
short, there is life or rather death always in operation in pictures, 
as in everything else—chemical action and reaction, in fact blind 
forces following their own laws and taking no account of man’s in- 
tentions, when he pressed them into his. service. Thus, in the 
Mrs. Pelham portrait alluded to in my former letter, the dark tints, 
even the dark sprigs or flowers on the dress, have undoubtedly be- 
come very much darker than they were when they were first 
painted, while the white drapery remains as white and brilliant as 
ever. From this cause alone, now that the toned varnish has 
been produced, a painfully raw and spotty effect has been pro- 
duced. 

It will be evident, then, that this superadded crust of old dis- 
coloured varnish, besides the mechanical protection to pictures 
which it affords, has positive use and value in other not less im- 
portant respects ; it is, then, all essential to be able to perfectly 
regulate the condition of this crust, and in this consists nine-tenths 
of the science of the picture-cleaner. Now, pure mastic, which, 
as I have before said, is the. only varnish which ought ever to be 
applied to oil pictures, in process of time also acquires a more or 
less warm golden tone, but it never becomes dark brown and 
opaque or obdurately tough like the oil varnishes. The Mrs. 
Pelham picture, therefore, if again covered with a sufficient body 
of mastic varnish, will probably in the course of years gradually 
acquire again much of the mellow, softening tone which it at 
present so obviously lacks. _ 

There is, again, another invaluable property peculiar to mastic 
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varnish ; it is that it can be removed with the utmost facility by an 
extremely safe and simple, yet not the less very remarkable, 
process. Moreover, by this method it is possible to take away just 
as much as is required, either all over the surface or in any part of 
the picture only—in other words, the denuding process can be 
carried to any desired extent, and stopped short at any point with 
absolute ease and certainty. This is by simple friction, for mastic 
varnish when quite dry and hard, possesses the singular property 
of rolling or chafing up into a fine dust or powder, by mere gentle 
rubbing with the soft tip of the finger. But oil varnishes cannot 
be treated in this manner. This invaluable property of mastic is 
immediately destroyed by the admixture of even a very small 
modicum of oil, and when the dose is considerable, chafing with 
the finger has no more effect on the bright, dry surface of the 
varnish than it would have on that of a china plate or a mahogany 
table. There is, however, another way of removing varnishes, 
applicable more or less to all kinds and admixtures. This is by 
means of solvents, usually alcohol or spirits of wine; but this 
process, which, unfortunately, is far more expeditious than the 
former method, is just as dangerous and uncertain in its applica- 
tion as the other is safe and simple. In the hands of ignorant 
practitioners, indeed, this has at all times been the one paramount 
cause of the deterioration and destruction of innumerable fine 
pictures. 

Broadly speaking, this process never ought to be resorted to 
when it is practicable to remove varnish by the former method, 
and certainly never by any but a thoroughly experienced mani- 
pulator. 

Another operation to which it is often necessary to subject 
pictures is what is called back-lining, and here again Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s pictures are especially difficult to deal with. This pro- 
cess is resorted to when the painted film of the picture rises up 
into blisters or cracks, and becomes loosened from the canvas. It 
is performed as follows :—The face of the picture is, in the first 
place, protected with several sheets of paper pasted on it; the 
canvas is then cut off the stretching frame, and placed with its 
covered face downwards on a smooth wooden table ; a new canvas 
is then glued or pasted on to the back of the old one, and made to 
adhere very strongly by pressure in all parts with a heated iron. 
By this heat and pressure the blisters and loose portions of the 
paint are flattened down and made to adhere again to the canvas. 
The picture thus fortified is then again strained upon a stretcher, 
and the sheets of paper pasted in front are washed off with warm 
water and a sponge. But Sir Joshua’s pictures are usually so 
thickly painted, their surface texture so rugose, and the sharp 
loaded touches stand up in such high relief, that the heat and 
pressure required to bring down the cracks and blisters are liable 
at the same time to flatten these loaded touches, or even—especially 
when wax has entered into the composition of the bituminous 
pigments—to actually melt them and cause portions of the picture 
to run into blurred and formless masses. There are, then, nume- 
rous cases in which back-lining is the obvious remedy for evils 
which have supervened upon Sir Joshua’s pictures, but where for 
these reasons it is impossible to apply the remedy with safety. 
In short, it is scarcely too much to say that they should never be 
either back-lined or entirely “ stripped ”—that is, cleaned from all 
the varnish put upon them. In the majority of cases the injuries 
they have suffered should be regarded as bygone evils, irrevocable 
in their nature, to be atoned for or kept from further development 
only by increased and more rational care in future. 

There is yet one other technical matter to be noticed—this is 
as to the action of solvents—that is, alcohol or spirits of wine— 
both on the covering varnishes and on the denuded surface of 
pictures. Broadly speaking, spirits of wine dissolve the super- 
added varnishes almost instantaneously, if these are of a purely 
resinous nature, and as the delicate final painting and transparent 
glazings of the artist are usually executed with more or less resi- 
nous media, these also may be blurred and defaced, or even 
utterly scoured away, in the briefest instant even, by the ignorant 
or unskilful cleaner. Unhappily, this is still of every-day occurrence, 
and woful instances are before our eyes in the exhibitions now 
open at the Grosvenor Gallery and Burlington House. 

Let us now turn to some of these examples. Perhaps the 
most flagrant cases are to be seen at the Royal Academy. The 
* Old Masters” Exhibition this year, in fact, contains an unusual 
proportion of damaged and “restored” pictures. Two capital 
works of Sir Joshua Reynolds are unluckily among the most 
obvious instances. The first of these is the beautiful portrait of 
Mrs. Sheridan as St. Cecilia, No. 209. Here the head of the lady 
has been cruelly flayed, nearly all the delicate surface modellings, 
originally executed in transparent glazing colours, have been 
ruthlessly scoured off. The head is now, comparatively speaking, 
a flat and formless white spot, quite out of keeping with the rest of 
the picture ; the white drapery, moreover, has been flattened down 
by a partial lining process, and fatally blurred by solvents. The 
picture had doubtless been allowed to lapse into a degraded con- 
dition, and its “restoration” would have probably sorely taxed the 
skill and patience of even the most accomplished “ picture doctor.” 
As it is, in an evil moment this famous work must have fallen into 
the hands of an ignorant and reckless quack. Worse than this, 
however, is No. 18 (Royal Academy), Hofe Nursing Love. This 


picture has been completely transformed—practically ruined— 
mainly by improper and unskilful back-lining, and apparently by an 
empirical method of “reviving” the flattened surface by solvents. 
The picture obviously looks as if it had been half-melted or dis- 
solved ; and so, in fact,it has. All the sharp and brilliant touches 
of the master have disappeared ; they seem, indeed, to have partly 
sunk into and become absorbed in the thick, semi-fluid impasto- 
of the picture, and partly to have been removed by abrasion. The 
result, in any case, is that the work has been reduced to a tame 
and monotonous dead level. 

It is a thankless task to point out such instances as these, and’ 
sympathy with the unfortunate owners alone indisposes me to dwell 
upon them. One other flagrant case, however, I cannot pass over. 
This is No. 11 (at the Grosvenor Gallery), the portrait of J/rs. 
Nesbitt as Circe. Here, again, is another completely defaced 
work—the pale ghost of a noble picture. Truly in this case it is 
the swine which have transformed the enchantress! This picture 
has been simply flayed, except perhaps. in some portions of the dark 
background in the upper part; the surface glazings and much, indeed, 
of the solid painting of the picture have been cleared off bodily by 
the reckless application of solvents. The work, nevertheless, must 
previously from all appearance have been substantially in a sound! 
and healthy condition. I shall now only call attention to one other 
picture, and this not that it has yet suffered irremediable injury,. 
but simply because it is on the road to ruin, and that a friendly 
hand might rescue and give it renewed life and beauty. This is. 
No. 123 (Grosvenor Gallery), the portrait of Lady Caroline Keppel. 
I stated in the outset of my former letter that a sufficient “ body” 
of varnish is absolutely necessary to protect the surface of pic- 
tures, particularly in the changeable climate of England. But all 
varnishes are liable to decay and alteration in the lapse of time, 
and to require renewal. Thus, from the poverty or insufficiency of 
the protecting medium alone, serious evils may ensue. Now, the 
charming portrait in question is in this particular condition. The 
picture appears to have received, probably not long after it was 
painted, one or two thin coats only of oil varnish, and to have ever 
since remained practically untouched. This covering has some- 
what darkened and changed colour, but not to any serious extent. 
It is now, however, rapidly decaying and becoming loose and 
friable, and almost ready to drop off the surface. The simple 
remedy for this is to give the picture a sound coating of pure 
mastic, simply applied over the ancient crust as it stands ; nothing 
else is required. This could easily be done during the continuance 
of the present exhibition even. This delightful work would then 
not only be rescued from imminent degradation and decay, but 
the resultant effect would be quite surprising, for the picture 
would doubtless again ‘‘ bear out” in almost its pristine force and 
brilliancy. 

It will now perhaps be asked, “ But what is to be done with 
pictures covered with darkening oil varnish, but which for the 
reasons Stated it is unadvisable to try to remove?” The simple 
answer is, Let them alone. But, curiously enough, there is a pos- 
sibility, if not of completely remedying this ever-increasing dark- 
ness, yet to some extent of arresting its progress. It is a well-known 
property of drying oils, especially of linseed, to carbonise or 
increase in depth of colour most rapidly in the dark, and, vice 
versd, a bleaching process takes place by exposure to the light. 
Generally speaking, then, although the direct rays of the sun 
ought never to be allowed to fall on oil pictures, on the other hand 
they should never be hung in very dark situations. Now, if any 
picture obscured by oil varnish, and which may have been pre- 
viously hung in a position comparatively sombre, is removed to a 
more lightsome situation, the tendency in the oil varnish to become 
increasingly dark will be counteracted, and probably the work 
may even to some extent recover some of its pristine lightsome- 
ness. A useful hint to possessors of pictures may be gathered 
from this brief intimation. It is this: rooms in which pictures 
are hung should never be left for months together with closed 
shutters, as is sometimes the case in houses shut up for the 
season ; nor should the careful housewife ever be allowed to cover 
them up with calico or brown holland, and this even more for the 
reason now given than for the risk of fire so induced, by which so 
many lamentable catastrophes have been caused. There now 
remains only one more point to notice before bringing to a close 
these unavoidably prolix observations. It is the practice of putting 
pictures under glass. I am glad to find from the number of 
instances seen in the present exhibition that this most useful 
practice is on the increase. Nothing can be better or more con- 
ducive to the proper preservation of pictures than this simple 
plan. There are, it is true, some practical drawbacks to its 
universal adoption, and before concluding I shall notice the most 
obvious and perhaps the only really cogent objection. But covering 
the face of the picture with glass is only a half measure ; the back 
of the canvas requires protection from accumulations of dust and 
dirt, and the access of damp air, almost as much as the painted 
surface. The right course is also to cover the back with some 
material impervious to moisture, such as American or indiarubber 
cloth, stretched tight across and nailed along the edge to the frame 
of the picture. 

It is scarcely necessary to enumerate the advantages accruing 
from the protection of pictures by glass ; they are for the most. 
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part obvious enough. One only, however, which may not be gene- 
rally perceived is this—this plan almost entirely obviates the 
necessity for the periodical rubbing up and cleaning the surface of 
pictures with the silk handkerchief or cotton wool, inasmuch as 
the protecting glass and not the painted surface of the picture 
“eceives the rapidly accumulating deposit of dust and dirt. Now, 
the very act of frequently rubbing up the surface of pictures is in 
itself prejudicial, especially to those painted on canvas, It is, 
indeed, one of the causes of cracking and the loosening of the 
painted film, which is of all things most to be avoided. Finally, in 
the case of pictures of comparatively small dimensions, I can see 
no practical reasons worth a moment’s consideration against 
putting them under glass, and I can call to mind only one really 
valid objection against treating works of large size in the same 
manner ; it is this, that the greatly increased weight caused by the 
thick sheet of glass renders it comparatively difficult to move such 
works with the desired facility. This, indeed, in view of possible 
alarm of fire, is a matter to be considered; it is clear, however, 
this is not an insuperable difficulty. 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL BUILDING. 


HE twenty-ninth annual report of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Chapel Committee, whose headquarters are in Manchester, 
has been issued. The management of chapel affairs is divided 
into two departments—building department and relief department. 
Under the building department there are two classes of cases— 
erections and enlargements sanctioned during the year, and erec- 
tions completed which had been sanctioned in previous years. The 
following enlargements and erections have been sanctioned :—113 
chapels, at an estimated cost of 173,354/. ; seven ministers’ houses, 
at an estimated cost of 6,858/.; 24 schoolrooms, at an estimated 
cost of 11,110/. ; 109 alterations and enlargements, at an estimated 
cost of 57,4187. ; 94 modifications of cases previously sanctioned, 
viz., 76 chapels, additional outlay, 29,9537. ; 17 alterations and en- 
largements, additional outlay, 4,457/.; 39 organs, 9,011/.—making 
together 386 cases, at an estimated outlay of 292,174/. The 
number of cases sanctioned this year is seventeen more than last 
year, and the proposed expenditure is 41,743. more than the out- 
lay then sanctioned. The average cost for sitting in the intended 
new chapels is estimated to be just over 57 Of the proposed new 
chapels, 55, to accommodate 14,306 hearers, are to be erected in 
places where there were previously no Wesleyan Methodist places 
of worship ; and 58, estimated to provide accommodation for 
20,178 hearers, are to supersede former erections reported as 
having provided 12,553 sittings. The total additional accommo- 
dation in new chapels and enlargements will be 24,793 sittings. 
The temporary debt sanctioned is 32,8542, being 18 per cent. on 
the outlay. 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


G che annual dinner was given by the President and Council of 
the Royal Scottish Academy on the 15th, Sir William 
Fettes Douglas, president, occupied the chair. 

Lord Balfour, of Burleigh, proposed the toast of the evening— 
“ The Royal Scottish Academy.” After referring to the hospitality 
they had received, and to the admirable works of art they had had 
the opportunity of witnessing, he said that not from his own 
opinion, but by having gathered the opinions of those best able to 
judge, the present exhibition was fit to be compared with any of 
those which had preceded it. They lived in times when they 
might congratulate themselves upon the spread of real artistic 
knowledge among the people at large. They must all be gratified 
at that, and he was not wrong in saying that a good part of the 
spread of that knowledge was due to the position which the Royal 
Academy had taken up in Scotland. A great deal was being done 
by art to elevate the tastes of the people, to show them that art 
was not a thing for the rich alone, but for all classes, and that by 
taking it into their dwellings they made their dwellings homes, and 
not merely places to live in. In London there was a National 
Gallery, of which the nation might well be proud ; but the less 
said about what had been done for art in Scotland the better. He 
hoped, however, there were better times in store for Scotland, and 
that more justice would be done to her in such matters. 

Sir Wm. Fettes Douglas, in replying, said that the Royal 
Scottish Academy dated from nearly sixty years ago, and was 
instituted out of the external necessities of art. But although 
sixty years ago art was in a very necessitous state in Scotland, now 
art was a necessity of itself in every walk of life and in every 
circle of society. He believed Lord Balfour was not far wrong 
in saying that art in Scotland owed much to the Academy. He 
thought all the schools in the world would not do so much for 
aspiring artists as the sight of good pictures always before them ; 
and if the Academy had money to spare he would strongly recom- 
mend it not to spend it on more schools of art, but in the pur- 
chase of more good pictures. He then referred to the spread of 
artistic taste in home life, and said that from engravings and 


chromo-lithographs people, as their ability and taste improved, 
aimed at securing better art productions. Lord Balfour had 
mentioned the National Galleries of England and Scotland. 


That was a subject on which he could enlarge with considerable © 


emphasis, although he was not quite sure whether he was at 
liberty to say much about it. There was no doubt, however, 
that in Scotland they had been infamously treated. The National 
Gallery in England had—and very properly—2o,o00/, or 25,000/. 
a year, and Ireland also got over 3,000/ and had its Gallery 
buildings erected for it, while in Scotland not a single sixpence 
of national money was spent upon art. Even the cost of the 
National Gallery Buildings themselves was taken out of a purely 
Scottish fund. In conclusion, the President referred to the 
success of the Academy scholars of the present time, and pro- 
phesied, amid cries of “ No,” that the painters of the future would 
be infinitely better men than those of the present or past. 


EDINBURGH CASTLE. 


N Saturday last the members of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association paid a visit to the Castle, with the view of 
examining some of the architectural features of the building. The 
party, which was a numerous one, met on the Esplanade, and was 
afterwards conducted through the more interesting portions of the 
Castle buildings by Major Gore-Booth. 
Mr. David M‘Gibbon, president of the Association, read a 


paper on the Castle in Queen Mary’s Room. After referring to a - 


few prominent historical events associated with the early history 
of the Castle, he said that what the appearance of the Castle was 
in these early times they had no means of knowing, as it was 
entirely demolished by Bruce in pursuance of his usual policy of 
leaving no place of strength standing which could form a point of 
support to the enemy. The only building of the early period 
which appeared to have escaped was the small chapel in the 
Norman style called St. Margaret’s Chapel, which was probably 
founded by David I., the great church-builder, in memory of the 
sainted queen ; at least it belonged to the latter half of the twelfth 
century. From the natural configuration of the gate, the general 
disposition of the various parts must have always been much the 
same. The entrance would always be by the same narrow pass by 
which the Castle was now approached. This would lead to the 
outer or lower court, where the governor’s house, the barracks, 
armoury, &c., were now situated, while the inner court would 
occupy the highest point, where the palace yard now was, the only 
access to which seemed to have been by a flight of steps in the 
face of the rock. The Castle was rebuilt by Edward III. in 1344. 
It was most probable that the buildings would be erected in the 
same style as the numerous fortresses built by the Edwards in 
Wales—viz. a great enclosing wall with towers at intervals. There 
would be comparatively slight erections within the esczenée for the 
garrison, but no large building for a residence. When David II. 
returned from his captivity he made the Castle his chief residence. 
He added greatly to its fortifications, and built a large keep, called 
David’s Tower, which occupied a position above where the Half- 
Moon Battery now stands, and which remained till the siege by 
Drury with the English troops in 1573. David’s Tower was 
evidently (1668-71) the keep or chief building in the Castle. It 
was 60 feet in height, and contained a lords’ hall and a new court 
kitchen, besides chambers and lofts. After the town of Edinburgh 
was burned by the Duke of Lancaster (1385)—the Castle having 
resisted the siege—Robert II. gave permission to the townspeople 
to build houses for security within the Castle walls, which must 
therefore have been of considerable extent. The Jameses resided 
chiefly at Edinburgh Castle, and it would appear that they con- 
siderably extended the accommodation by building a hall and 
royal apartments at the south-east corner of the Castle Rock. 
This building was well seen from the Esplanade, and it might 
be well to observe the corbels which marked the former height 
of its parapet. The top storey was evidently a late addition. 
Considerable additions were made to these royal apartments at 
various times, especially during the reigns of Queen Mary and 
James VI., some of which still remained. It was in Mary’s time 
that the Castle sustained the greatest injury (when it was held for 
the Queen by Kirkcaldy of Grange), and when almost all traces of 
its earlier form were obliterated. It was from the date of the 
rebuilding of the Castle by the Regent Morton after the siege that 
the existing modern appearance of the Castle began. Commencing 
with the Esplanade, it should be kept in mind that its present 
extended appearance was of very modern date, having been formed 
with the rubbish removed from the site of the Royal Exchange 
when it was built in 1753. Before the siege of 1573, this ground 
was at the level of the dry ditch, and was occupied with a 
triangular court bounded by a wall called the “spur.” This was 
removed in 1649. After its removal, and before the formation of 
the Esplanade, the Castle was approached by a narrow raised 
roadway and a drawbridge at the gateway. The Half-Moon 
Battery was the chief feature erected by the Regent Morton after 
the surrender ofthe Castle. David’s Tower was supposed to have 
stood about the centre of it, and the remains of one of the old 
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smaller towers and part of the curtain wall might be traced 
embedded in the masonry of the present building. The arched 
gateway was built by Regent Morton below the site of the Con- 
stable’s Tower. Formerly it had a flat crenellated roof for 
artillery—the present top storey being a modern addition. 
The mouldings quite corresponded with those of the period 
(1574) at Craigmillar, &c. In the entablature alternating with 
the triglyphs might be seen the Heart and Star of the 
Douglas. On passing through the archway a flight of 
steps was seen on the left, indicating where the original ac- 
cess to the upper platform by the Constable’s Tower probably 
was. Passing the Argyle Battery, they had before them the 
Governor’s house, built in Queen Anne’s time, and on the right a 
passage flanked with two quaint vases leading to the armoury and 
stores. These plain buildings were of the eighteenth century. The 
great block containing the soldiers’ barracks was built at the 
beginning of this century. They now ascended to the upper plat- 
form, on which the principal parts of the Castle had always stood. 
Commencing at the quadrangle, they found the oldest portions of 
the south-east corner immediately over the most precipitous parts 
of the rock. These consisted of the private apartments of the palace 
already referred to as belonging originally to the fifteenth century. 
Dr. Chambers thought they could trace the remains of an ancient 
tower at the south-east angle, which might have been the primitive 
palace of Malcolm Canmore; but as the Castle was entirely 
dilapidated in the time of Bruce, they could not fix on an earlier 
date than that of the Jameses for the building of any portion of this 
palace. The width of the platform of the courtyard seemed to 
have been extended at an early date by building extensive vaults 
to the southwards, in some places two storeys in height, so as to 
raise the pavement of the courtyard to near the top of the wall of 
the enciente. Above part of these vaults the Great Hall, called 
also the Parliament House, had been erected, apparently at a 
subsequent date, for it should be noticed that the hall did not 
occupy the full width of the vaults. The hall was 84 feet long by 
33 feet wide, and seemed to have been originally lighted by large 
mullioned windows on the south side, some traces of which still re- 
mained, and there were probably similar windows on the north side, 
but the building had been so much altered that it was now scarcely 
possible to: recall any of its original features. The gabled crow- 
steps which still remained on the west gable were evidently 
original. The roof of the hall was old. Of the corbels which 
supported the ends of the principal rafters only one was now 
visible—in the staircase. It was of fine Renaissance design, and 
of a style very rare in Scotland. The corbel and the gabled crow- 
steps were almost the only features in the building from which an 
idea of its date might be formed. Judging from these and the 
parapet on both sides, the date of this could scarcely be earlier 
than the reign of James V. It seemed probable that the roof was 
of the same period. This must have been a magnificent hall of a 
similar type to those of other royal palaces at Linlithgow and 
Stirling ; and it was earnestly to be hoped that the meritorious 
and enthusiastic endeavours of Major Gore-Booth to have it so far 
as possible restored and fitted up as an armoury and military 
museum might be crowned with success. According to the usual 
arrangement of such palaces, the hall communicated with the 
princes’ private apartments at one end—in this case the east end; 
but these had also been so much altered that it was impossible to 
distinguish the original arrangements. The vaults beneath this 
range were said to have been used as State prisons, one being 
called Argyll’s dungeon. At all events, there was no doubt that 
they were employed for the purpose of confining the French 
prisoners at the beginning of this century. Proceeding to the east 
wing of the palace, here were the apartments occupied by Queen 
Mary, and the room in which King James VI. was born. This wing 
was renovated in Queen Mary’s time. The entrance door and 
interior fittings were evidently of her date, and over the door there is 
a monogram of M. and H., for Mary and Henry Darnley, besides a 
shield higher up containing the royalarms. The two corbelled pro- 
jections opposite the eastern windows of this division were note- 
worthy. It was said that they supported balconies to which access 
could be got from the windows; but it seemed to be more probable 
that they were intended to support oriel windows such as that in 
the private apartments at Linlithgow. The northern part of this 
wing was in fair preservation, and bore the date 1615, with which 
date its style corresponded, being somewhat similar to that of 
Heriot’s Hospital and the old Parliament House. The mouldings 
and their details had not escaped from the effects of the subsequent 
sieges by Cromwell and others to which the Castle was subjected ; 
but as none of these were of a very serious character, the buildings 
erected after the date of the Regent Morton had suffered more 
from violence from within than from without. This block con- 
tained the regalia-room, which appeared to have been constructed 
as a strong-room for keeping these insignia in safety. On the 
north side of the quadrangle stood originally the Garrison Church, 
founded as early as the time of David I., and afterwards rebuilt, 
shortly before 1366, by David II. The buildings on the west side 
of the courtyard were evidently very modern—probably about the 
beginning of the last century. Passing to the northern portion 
of the upper platform, here the little chapel of St. Margaret has 
stood uninjured all the other shocks and changes which had so 


altered the other features of the Castle. But it had suffered 
severely from internal alterations. It has now, however, been 
restored to its original shape and use, and is certainly one of 
the most unique and interesting specimens of Norman work in 
Scotland. 


THE BUILDING OF LONDON HOUSES. 


HE first of a course of three Cantor Lectures was delivered by 
Mr. R. W. Edis, F.S.A., on Monday evening, at the house 
of the Society of Arts. The subject selected was the “ Building 
of London Houses.” Mr. Edis began by pointing out the hopeless- 
ness of any real improvement in the building of London houses 
until effective legislation brought the “ speculative builder ” under 
such control and supervision that he should be obliged to give up 
the scamping work, the defective materials, and the utter disregard 
of all sanitary requirements which now characterise 99 per cent. 
not merely of existing structures, but of the enormous additions 
which annually take place. It was true that within the last few 
months the Metropolitan Board of Works had seen the necessity 
of supervising plans ; but their supervision only applied to build- 
ings carried out on their own property. If Government could not 
take up the matter, surely it would answer the purpose of a private 
company to undertake the work of inspection on a large scale. It 
had been his lot to examine many houses of the so-called better 
class of speculative buildings. In these the unfortunate tenant 
saw the rooms carefully painted and papered, and only found out 
the wretched whited sepulchre he had taken after the agreement 
was signed. Probably only one per cent. of London houses were 
erected under a competent architect. Another fertile cause of the 
existing undesirable state of things is the grasping propensities 
of ground landlords and the leasehold system, which led to the 
erection of houses on unsound principles, and of materials wholly 
unsuited to the London atmosphere, and it was sincerely to be 
hoped that some law would soon be passed making it compulsory 
on ground landlords to enfranchise building owners on equitable 
terms. The health and comfort of the inmates should be first 
considerations in the internal plan of a house, and to these the 
external elevation should be made subservient by insuring the 
maximum of light and air. These desiderata, as well as agreeable 
outside appearance, would be secured by projecting octagonal oriel 
and bay windows and gables cutting up the sky-line, as in the 
streets of many of the old towns of Belgium and Germany. As to 
materials, cement and stucco might be accepted as merely screen- 
ing bad work, and for new houses the best materials were glazed 
bricks, which were impervious to moisture, and the extra first cost 
was more than repaid by the extra light, warmth, and purity of air 
which they insure. Good red bricks, with plenty of red terra-cotta 
and glazed faience, put together in the Elizabethan style, was 
infinitely more charming and more suitable to London wants than 
the best stone (which did not stand the smoke) worked up into 
Classic, Gothic, or the Italian palatial style. One thing was 
certain, that rows of houses which were weak imitations of the 
Rue de Rivoli or ’Avenue de l’Opéra in Paris were not wanted in 
the metropolis. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


REPARATIONS for the holding of this exhibition are pro- 
ceeding rapidly. The Board of Trade have certified that 
the exhibition is an international exhibition, and exhibitors thereat 
will accordingly participate in the privileges accorded by the 
Patents, Designs and Trade Marks Act of 1883. The officers of 
Her Majesty’s Customs have also announced that the Lords of 
the Treasury have consented to the buildings being considered as 
a bonded warehouse during the continuance of the exhibition, as 
was the case at the late Fisheries Exhibition. 

The general committee now numbers nearly four hundred 
members, and from these seventeen sub-committees have been 
formed. These have all been doing valuable work in advising the 
executive council as to the nature of objects which it is desirable 
should be fully illustrated, in obtaining the co-operation of many 
persons of eminence in the various branches on which the exhi- 
bition will treat, and in supervising the applications for space. 

The allotment of space, which has been largely applied for, is 
being rapidly proceeded with, and applicants will soon be in- 
formed of the decision of the executive council with regard to 
their applications. Though it is impossible to state, at this early 
stage of the preparations, the names of exhibitors, we are how- 
ever ina position to say that many well-known London and pro- 
vincial firms—whose very names are a guarantee that their 
exhibits will be prepared in a first-rate manner—have announced 
their desire to take part. 

In response to a request made by His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, president of the exhibition, the eight water 
companies of London have resolved to exhibit, in a pavilion 
which is being erected for them, their appliances for the supply, 
filtration, &c., of water, together with diagrams showing the 


1 various processes and localities ; and a powerful sub-committee 
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under the active chairmanship of Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, 
has been formed to carry out this branch of the exhibition. The 
water companies have also determined to put up in the grounds 
a large fountain, which will be illuminated at night by electricity. 
This fountain of light will, it is anticipated, materially add to the 
beauty of the illumination of the gardens. a ; ; 

It_is impossible as yet to give any definite information with 
regard to foreign countries, but so far as one can judge at present, 
Belgium, China, and India will be the best represented. A Royal 
Commission has been appointed in Belgium, and the Consul- 
General in London is their active representative here. To China 
has been allotted the space which it occupied last year at the 
Fisheries Exhibition, and a Chinese tea garden, restaurant, and 
shop will not be the least interesting objects in the exhibition. 
India is to be adjacent to China, and strenuous exertions are being 
made to secure the united action of many of the principal tea- 
planters in India, so as to insure a good and representative show 
of the Indian tea-growing industry. 


BRONZE CASTING IN BELGIUM. 


ee following technical description of the method of casting 

bronze “a la cire perdue,” as carried on by the Compagnie 
des Bronzes at Brussels, has been prepared by Sir J. Savile 
Lumley. 


Supposing the work to be reproduced to be the portrait bust of 


@ man with curly locks and a long flowing beard, such a head 
would not be easy to cast by the ordinary process owing 
to the difficulty of conveying the liquid bronze into the cavi- 
ties of the curls and the interstices of the beard, but this is 
easily overcome when the bust is cast by the wax process. The 
different operations to be carried out are as follows :—1. The pro- 
‘duction of the model in plaster or terra-cotta by the artist 
sculptor. 2. Its reproduction in wax by the founder. 3. The 
repairing and retouching of the wax bust by the artist sculptor. 
-4. The preparation for casting the bust before forming the mould 
and cope. 5. The formation of the mould. 6. F iring. 7. Casting. 
8. Finishing and decorating the bronze bust. 


1. The Model. 


The bust produced by the sculptor, which may be in terra- 
‘cotta or plaster, finished as far as the artist thinks advisable, is 
handed over to the founder. 


2. The Reproduction in Wax. 


This requires three distinct operations:—A. The formation 
of a piece-mould; B. The reproduction of the bust in wax 
‘C. Running the core. 


A.—The Formation of a Prece-Mould. 
After having examined the bust so as to be thoroughly 


acquainted with its difficulties, the workman proceeds to cut off 


‘with a twisted wire the projecting portions of the beard and the 
‘hair which, from the cavities of the locks and curls, would present 
‘difficulties for casting. The parts thus removed are afterwards 
easily replaced. The bust is now reduced to a very simple instead 
of the complicated form it at first presented. The plaster mould is 
‘then made in the ordinary way: the bust being laid on a table, 
face upwards, is fixed in that position by lumps of modelling clay 
So that one half of the thickness of the bust is completely covered, 
the remaining half presenting the appearance of a figure floating 
‘on its back in water. The workman then begins to make the 
pieces of the mould : taking the liquid plaster, which is of the con- 
‘sistency of thick cream, he forms a cube of 5 centim. high, and the 
same length and width, which he squares as soon as the plaster 
begins to harden; with this cube of plaster he covers a first 
portion of the surface of the bust ; close to this first cube a second 
us formed, and so on tillthe whole bust is covered with an irregular 
mosaic of plaster cubes, care being taken to prevent them from 
adhering to each other, or to the bust by the application of a strong 
‘solution of soap. The surface of these cubes, after being well 
wetted with this solution, is covered over with a very thick coating 
of plaster, which is called the cope, the place of each cube having 
been previously marked ; the first half of the piece-mould is now 
‘complete. The moulder then turns the bust with the face down 
on to the table, fixing it as before, and proceeds to cover the 
back in the same way with cubes of plaster, so that when this 
second half is also covered with a thick plaster cope, a complete 
mould is formed in two halves. The great art of the moulder is to 
make the piece-moulds at the same time simple and solid, and 
fitting so closely together as to leave the least possible trace of the 
joints on the plaster cast produced from it; care must also be 
taken that in handling the mould none of the small pieces should 
‘detach themselves from it. 

The mould being completed, it is opened, that is to say, the two 
plaster copes are separated, the bust which is intact is taken out, 
leaving a complete mould in which other busts can be cast just as 
bullets are cast in a bullet-mould. 
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The next operation is the reproduction of a bust in wax, 
precisely like the original in plaster, 


B.—Reproduction in Wax. 

One half of the piece-mould is placed on the table, that is to 
say, one of the copes, with all its pieces, and the mould is wetted 
with water in order to prevent the wax from adhering to it ; the 
workman then, with his thumb, presses wax into all the hollows of 
the mould—this is an operation of considerable delicacy. The 
wax, which must be very pure and malleable, is affected by the 
weather, working more easily in summer than in winter. The 
most suitable quality for average temperature is composed of 
1 kilog. of yellow wax, 6:200 kilog. of mutton fat, o:100 kilog. of 
white pitch, melted together and coloured a deep red with orcanette 
root. 

The wax pressed into the mould should be 2 millim. thick. 
When all the hollows of the first cope have had wax of the 
requisite thickness presssed into them, the same process is applied 
to the second cope; the two copes, on being united, form a com- 
plete mould ; they are then tied together with strong cords, and 
the joints of the copes are smeared with clay so that the mould 
should be watertight. 

In the meantime another description of wax of harder con- 
sistency, composed of 1 kilog. of yellow wax, 1 kilog. of resin, and 
0250 kilog. of Venetian turpentine, has been melted in a cauldron 
and allowed to stand on the fire until the froth has subsided. 

The wax being ready is allowed to cool to 60 or 70 degrees 
centigrade, when it is poured into the mould, which it fills, and is 
allowed to remain there for 4o seconds; the liquid wax is then 
poured out of the mould into a bucket prepared to receive it. On 
examining the interior it will be found that the soft wax which was 
pressed into the mould has received throughout a coating of strong 
wax 3 or 4 millim. in thickness, making an entire thickness of 
5 or 6 millim., which will be the thickness of the bronze when 
cast. 

C.—Formation of the Core. 

The core is the substance with which is filled the hollow left in 
the mould after the liquid wax is poured out of it. Ifthe bust were 
cast in bronze without a core it would come out solid and weighing 
ten or fifteen times heavier than is necessary, and the casting itself 
would be faulty owing to the great shrinkage produced by such a 
mass of molten metal, which would also have the effect of vitrifying 
the earths forming the mould. The core is, in fact, indispensable 
in the reproduction of artistic bronzes. The core in use at the 
Brussels Compagnie des Bronzes is formed of a mixture consisting 
of two parts of fine plaster of Paris and three parts of a pulverised 
earth composed of quartz sand, thin argillaceous clay with traces 
of iron oxide, carbonate of lime, magnesia, and potash, mixed 
together with pure water, forming a liquid paste which is called 
“ potin,” and which, like plaster of Paris, hardens very rapidly. 

Having calculated the capacity of the hollow left by the wax, 
a quantity of “ potin,” sufficient to fill it, is prepared and poured 
into the hollow, leaving enough of the mixture to form a pedestal 
projecting about Io centim. from the bottom of the bust. The core, 
having been thus poured into the hollow, is left to harden. 

Before proceeding further it is necessary to describe the means 
by which an escape is provided for the air or gases of the core, 
which, if not set free, might destroy, twist, or otherwise injure the 
bronze. 

This is effected by what is called, in the language of the 
foundry, a “lanthorn” or chimney, by which the core of every 
work in bronze must communicate with the external air. The 
core being composed of porous matter, it is easy to understand 
that when the molten metal enters the channel prepared for it, the 
core being completely isolated and superheated, the gas within it 
is violently dilated, and would force a passage through the fused 
metal if a vent were not prepared for it. If, owing to an accident 
or faulty arrangement, the lanthorn should not act, the bronze 
figure containing the core would be inevitably bulged and dis- 
torted, and would have other defects which would considerably 
diminish the value of the work. 

In the case of the bust already described, when the piece-mould 
is emptied of the liquid wax that has been poured into it, and just 
as the “potin” which is to form the core is about to be poured in, 
a round stick, about 16 millim. in diameter, having a pin or iron 
point at the end, after being well oiled, must be fixed into the 
centre of the hollow of the bust, so that the pin should project 
through the wax of the top of the head. The stick must be held 
in this position while the “potin” is poured in round the stick, 
and when the “ potin” begins to harden, which it will do ina few 
minutes, the stick is twisted out, leaving, of course, a hollow the 
size of the stick traversing the bust from the base to the head. 
After the artist-sculptor has retouched the wax bust, the mark left 
by the point of the stick is sought, and sufficient wax is removed 
round it to permit of a small iron tube of the same diameter as 
the hole left by the stick being forced 2 or 3 inches deep into the 
head, leaving, however, a portion projecting from the head and 
beyond the block-mould when it is formed over the wax-bust. 

Any crack that may appear between the tube and the hole is 
carefully closed, and the wax is retouched where the tube projects 
from the head. 
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If the tube were not forced sufficiently into the head, or if the 
joint were not properly closed, the molten bronze would find a 
passage and fill up the chimney left for the escape of air from the 
core—an accident which would give rise to effects like those above 
referred to. 

In complicated pieces the proper formation of the lanthorn is 
of the greatest importance; it is often difficult to arrange, and 
requires considerable experience to make and place it properly. 

I am unable to give the precise proportions of the earths of 
which the “potin” is composed, which is in fact the only part of 
the process concerning which any reserve is shown. 

The mould is then placed on the table, the cords are unfast- 
ened, the clay closing the joints of the two copes Is removed, and 
by inserting a wedge between the two copes the upper cope is 
carefully lifted off. The workman then removes one by one all 
the little pieces forming the mould, exposing the corresponding 
parts of the bust in wax. When all the pieces are removed from 
the front, the bust is placed upright on its base of “ potin,” and 
the cope covering the back is then removed in the same way, 
together with the pieces forming the mould. owe 

These pieces are then carefully returned to the cope each in its 
place, and the mould when put together again is ready to be used 
for another wax bust when required. 

The bust now appears in wax reproducing exactly the original 
bust in clay, with the exception of the seams from the joints 
of the mould, which are then removed by the artist-sculptor 
himself. 

Although wax is neither as easy nor as pleasant a material to 
work in as modelling-clay, a very short time suffices to enable the 
sculptor to manipulate it with facility, and an opportunity is afforded 
him of giving the finishing touches to his work with still greater 
delicacy than in clay. 

It is at this period that the beard and curls of the hair which 
were removed before making the mould, and which have been 
separately reproduced in wax by the same process, are fixed in 
their respective positions by iron points which are driven through 
the wax into the solid core, and hold the pieces firmly in their 
places ; the artist then going over the joints with a modelling tool 
renders them invisible. 

(To be continued.) 


WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Bleam Union Workhouse, near Canterbury.—All the closets 
in this workhouse have been fitted by Moule’s Patent Earth 
Closet Company with their self-acting apparatus, and are giving 
great satisfaction. 


The Indestructible Paint Company, of 27 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C., are supplying “ Browning’s” patent paint, manufac- 
tured by them, for the whole of the work for the repainting of the 
workhouse and infirmary, St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington. 


Messrs. Diespeker & Co., 40 Holborn Viaduct, who have 
lately finished the mosaic flooring at St. Leonard’s Church, 
Berwick St. John, Wilts, and St. John’s Church, Clapham, are 
now at work laying the mosaic in the new Art Gallery, Wolver- 
hampton ; and have also nearly finished the mosaic at St. Saviour’s 
‘Church, Paddington, of which we shall shortly give a fuller notice. 
The same firm have been laying a very fine piece of mosaic work 
for Lieut.-Col. J. Hamilton, M.P., embodying that gentleman’s 
coat of arms. 


The Trinity Corporation have just completed the series of 
tests to which the various samples of colza oil are each year sub- 
jected, and have placed the contract for the ensuing year with Sir 
A. W. Rose & Co., oil refiners, of London. 


Messrs. C. Isler & Co. are at present boring at Cliffe, near 
Gravesend, for the Brick Company, having reached the depth of 
158 feet. It is contemplated to go 250 or 300 feet to obtain fresh 
water. At the E. C. Powder Co.’s new works at Bean, near Dart- 
ford, they have just completed a 300-feet well, 208 feet of which is 
6 feet in the clear, and the remainder 92 feet 84 inches in diameter. 
The water level stands at 209 feet from the surface, and the supply 
obtained by hand-power is 2,500 gallons per hour. 


The Ancient Church at Wath, near Ripon, North Yorkshire, 
having lately undergone restoration, has just got two other 
improvements—one in the shape of a new stained-glass window, 
the other in the shape of a large clock with two outside dials of 
solid cast-iron, with sunk centres and raised figures and minutes. 
The grounds of the dials are painted black ; the hands, which are 
of strong copper, along with the figures and minutes, are gilt; one 
dial facing the rectory, the other down the Ripon Road, towards 
the court-house. The clock is constructed on a solid cast-iron bed 
frame, which is planed; all the bearings, of gun-metal, screwed 
into the frame, so that each or any wheel can be taken out in case 
of alteration or accident. The escapement is the double three- 
legged gravity by Sir E. Beckett, Bart., maintaining power on the 
bolt and shutter principle, and all the latest improvements inserted. 
The clock, which was manufactured by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, 
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of Guildford Street, Leeds, was started by Sir Reginald Graham, 
Bart., of Norton Conyers. Messrs. Potts & Sons, of Leeds, 
started a similar clock with one dial at the parish church, Heming- 
ford Grey, St. Ives, Hunts., on February 14, 1884. 


Messrs. Le Grand and Sutcliff, of 1oo Bunhill Row, have 
received instructions to supply their Norton’s patent registering 
turnstiles, and also the non-registering and exit cage turnstiles, for 
the Liverpool Zoological Gardens. The simplicity and accuracy 
of the recording indicators of these well-known turnstiles has led 
to their general adoption at all places of public resort where it is 
desired to keep a correct record of the admissions. The turnstiles 
referred to above are made somewhat more ornamental than the 
usual pattern by the introduction of bright brass arms. 


The Improved Wood Block Flooring made by Mr. 
Roger L. Lowe, of Farnworth, has been specified on the fol- 
lowing works, viz.:—Floors and corridors of the Hyde Town 
Hall (Mr. J. W. Beaumont, architect, Manchester) ; floors of 
the Birkenhead Town Hall (Messrs. C. O. Ellison & Son, 
architects, Liverpool); floors of the Nicholson Institute, 
Museum, and Free Library, Leek (Messrs. W. Sugden & 
Son, Architects, Leek); floor of Hatchett’s Hotel, Piccadilly, 
London ; floor of the Bon Marché, Liverpool (Messrs. Aldridge 
& Deacon, architects, Liverpool); floors of large new offices for 
M. S. & L. Railway Company, Great Grimsby Docks, Lincoln- 
shire (Messrs. Mills & Murgatroyd, architects, Manchester) ; floors 
of new church at Runcorn, and also at Adlington (Messrs. T. D. 
Barry & Son, architects, Liverpool); floor of Messrs. Mort’s 
printing office, Stafford (Mr. R. Griffiths, architect, Stafford) ; 
floors of large hotel extensions at Derby, for Midland Railway 
Company (Mr. J. H. Saunders, architect, Derby) ; floor of new 
church at Whitby, Yorkshire (Mr. R. J. Johnson, architect, New- 
castle-on-Tyne) ; the whole of the floors for The Cottage, Brad- 
field, near Reading; floors for the magistrates’ rooms at the 
court-house, Wakefield (Mr. J. V. Edwards, West Riding County 
Surveyor) ; and many others. 


Caution to Architects. 


Si1r,—In the interest of architects, their clients, and ourselves, 
we feel called upon to state that having had a number of com- 
plaints made to us respecting the inefficiency of our patent self- 
acting air-pump ventilators, we have upon examination of the 
ventilators complained of found that they were not our ventilators, 
though ours had been specified to be used, the contractors having, 
for greater gain to themselves, substituted one or other of the 
inferior imitations of our ventilator now in the market, and which 
are purposely “got up” to resemble as neat as possible in external 
appearance the air-pump ventilator. 

In the cases referred to the contractors were compelled by the 
architects of the buildings to remove the imitation ventilators, and 
replace them with the air-pump ventilator at their own cost. In 
one case—a workhouse—the contractor had to replace no less than 
forty 24-inch ventilators. 

Under these circumstances, we consider it necessary to caution 
the profession against such an imposition, and to respectfully 
request that when our ventilator is specified it is clearly stated 
that “Boyle’s Patent Air-Pump Ventilator” is to be used. If this 
is done we think the result would be advantageous to architects 
and their clients, and save after trouble and annoyance ; at the 
same time, it would be conferring a great favour upon us by pre- 
venting our credit from suffering through worthless imitations being 
mistaken for the air-pump ventilator. 

We are, yours truly, 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON. 


64 Holborn Viaduct. Ventilating Engineers. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Deane Church,—This building, which is near Bolton-le-Moors, 
is about to be restored. A view of the roof was published last 
week. The roof is an interesting example of the work of the 
period when it was erected. The sunken traceried panels in the 
principals and the carving in the spandrils are particularly quaint, 
although somewhat rough in execution. The building is one of the 
few old churches remaining in the district with any architectural 
character, and is about to be restored under the direction of Mr. 
R. R. Knill Freeman, F.R.I.B.A., of Bolton. The contemplated 
works are a new oak roof, following in all respects the design of the 
old one, and re-using any of the beams which may be sufficiently 
sound ; removal of the west gallery and organ, also of one bay at 
east end of side galleries ; forming baptistery under tower, and 
opening out the arch between nave and tower; extension of the 
chancel, and other works. 
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LEGAL. 


High Court of Justice—Chancery Division, Feb. 18. 
(Before VICE-CHANCELLOR BACON.) 
TURNER ¥v. SMALLPAGE. 
LIGHT AND AIR CASE, 


This was an action by Mr. James Smith Turner, a surgeon- 
dentist, in George Street, Hanover Square, and his landlord, 
against Messrs. Smallpage & Son, tailors, of Maddox Street, for, 
in substance, a mandatory injunction to compel the defendants to 
pull down a chimney-stack which they had erected in the rear of 
their premises, and which the plaintiff, Mr. Turner, alleged ob- 
structed the access of light to his operating room to such an extent 
as Seriously to interfere with his practice as a surgeon-dentist. It 
appeared that the defendants had, prior to the recent rebuilding of 
their premises, given Mr. Turner an undertaking not to raise their 
wall opposite to the room in question higher than it formerly stood, 
but: it was now alleged that the defendants had broken this 
undertaking by erecting on their wall the chimney-stack com- 
plained of. 

The Vice-Chancellor said he was satisfied upon the evidence 

«that the plaintiff, Mr. Turner, would be unable to enjoy his house 

or carry on his business with the same comfort and advantage as 
before if the chimney-stack in question were allowed to remain, 
and‘he had not heard a single argument urged why the promise or 
undertaking given by the defendants not to raise their wall higher 
than it was before should not be kept. The plaintiff was right in 
relying on that promise, and, moreover, it appeared that the 
moment his alarm was aroused by the defendants proceeding to 
erect their chimney-stack, he remonstrated with them on the 
subject. His Lordship was satisfied the plaintiff had established 
his case. It had been said that the Court ought not to interfere by 
way of mandatory injunction, but there was no reason in the world 
why the Court should not in a proper case grant such an injunc- 
tion. There must, therefore, be a mandatory injunction as asked, 
with costs, but the order was not to be enforced for a month. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Birmingham.—At the meeting of the School Board, the com- 
mittee reported that Mr. Dixon, the chairman of the Board, had 
offered for the purpose of a technical school to place a large build- 
ing in Bridge Street at the service of the Board for five years, rent 
free; to make all the necessary structural alterations, and to provide 
heating apparatus, &c., at his own cost, so that it would only remain 
for the School Board to provide the requisite furniture and to pay 
the teaching staff. The plans which the chairman had had pre- 
pared provided a laboratory, a lecture theatre, a room lighted by 
skylights for teaching drawing, and two class-rooms for instruc- 
tion in the ordinary school subjects ; besides a workshop, which 
would be fitted with carpenters’ benches and lathes for teaching 
the use of tools. There would also be a dining-room for the use 
of boys who might stay on the premises during the dinner-hour, 
and-a convenient lavatory, offices, &c. 


Delph.—It is intended to erect a new school to accommodate 
about 400 scholars for the congregation of Delph, Saddleworth, 
adjoining the present chapel. Mr. A. Banks, Rochdale Road, 
Oldham, has been commissioned to prepare the necessary plans. 


Stoke Prior.—The united district School Board for Stoke 
Prior propose to erect a new school, and purpose obtaining a site 
at Rashwood for the buildings. Mr. John Cotton, of Birmingham 
and Bromsgrove, has been selected as architect for the schools. 


ARCHAOLOGY. 


Cup Marks on Rocks.—Antiquaries and others in Shetland 
are manifesting considerable interest at the present time in the 
subject of “cup marks” found on the rocks in certain districts 
throughout the islands. Mr. Sands, who spent some time in St. 
Kilda, and has recently been residing in outlying districts in Shet- 
land, has devoted a good deal of attention to the matter, upon 
which he writes :—“ If the distribution of cup marks throughout 
all Shetland could be ascertained, it might be the means of throw- 
ing much light on the prehistoric ages, which are at present wrapt 
in darkness ; but this would be a task impossible for one man to 
accomplish. Although the making of these marks must have been 
as great as the building of the pyramids, they are unobtrusive, and 
may escape the notice of a stranger who passes within a few yards 
of them. Their existence in a particular district is only known to 
those who have been brought up there. I trust gentlemen of anti- 
quarian tastes will turn their attention to the subject, and collect 
information in their localities and report. That these cups were 
not designed merely for the secular purpose of holding or pounding 
limpets is evident to me, who have seen them on rocks two miles 
from the sea, and even on the sides of boulders. I believe that 
they are a gigantic relic of solar worship, and Ihave discovered 


that the groups form mystic numbers. This is not apparent at a 
glance; but, on the contrary, it seems as if the designers had 
planned so that they might remain a mystery to all who had not 
received the key. The belief in magic numbers is still prevalent 
in the Hebrides, as well as in Foula, and probably in other parts 
of Shetland. Nine was a favourite number with the Norsemen, 
although I infer that the cup marks were made on the rocks or 
Shetland long before the Norse invasion, and in Foula nine knots 
are to this day tied upon the ‘wresten thread’ which is bound 
round a joint to cure a sprain. The orthodox number of feathers 
on the tirl of a mill is nine, and other examples could be given. 
Vestiges of sun worship are numerous in the customs of the in- 
habitants of Foula. Cups, although they are not confined to rocks 
suitable for fishing, are generally to be found there, and it may 
have been believed that they conferred a magical character on the 
bait. They prove that the same widespread and deep-rooted 
superstition existed in Shetland as in the Western Highlands and 


islands of Scotland, and, if thoroughly investigated, may prove a 


great deal more.” 


ENGINEERING WORKS. 


American Bridges.—The entire length of the great canti- 
lever bridge over the Niagara, which has just been completed, is 
gio feet, the distance between the towers being 470 feet. It is 
239 feet high from the water to base of rail. Most of the material 
is steel. The bridge has been tested in the presence of 10,000 
spectators. The test consisted in the running of twenty heavy 
locomotives and twenty-three cars laden with gravel upon the 
bridge, the entire series halting at every hundred feet, while the 
engineers made observations. The total load amounted to 1,900 
tons. The bridge bore the trial well. It is a slender, graceful 
structure, erected at a cost of 750,000 dols. There has also just 
been completed a massive stone bridge over the Mississippi river 
at Minneapolis. The length of the structure is 2,100 feet. It 
crosses the river with twenty-three arches and sixteen spans of 
80 feet each, the width being 28 feet. The cost of the bridge, 


which has been erected by the St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Manitoba - 


Railway Company, is stated to be 990,000 dols. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. J. D. Linton has been elected president of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, and Mr. J. H. Mole, vice- 
president. i 

Mr. A. Wells read a paper on “The Rise and Development 
of Ornament” at a meeting of the architectural section of the 
Glasgow Philosophical Society on Monday last. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Manchester Academy of Fine 
Arts was opened to the public on Wednesday. 

Mr. Boehm, R.A., is engaged on a bust in terra-cotta of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. 

The Rev. St. J. Tyrwhitt is delivering a series of four lectures 
in connection with the Gilchrist Trust, at Banbury, on “ Art in its 
Historical Development.” 

The Erection of the Dunfermline Galleries has been postponed 
for the present. 

Mr. F. Mackison, architect, of Stirling, died last week, and 
was buried on Monday. Among the public buildings designed by 
him were the Callander Hydropathic Establishment, the parish 
church, Callender, and several Board schools. Mr. Mackison was. 
in his sixty-second year, 

Birmingham Architectural Association. — An ordinary 
meeting of this Association was held at Queen’s College on the 
12th inst. under the presidency of Mr. J. Cotton. Messrs. W. 
Hawley Lloyd and W. Tadman Foulkes were elected honorary 
members, and one other gentleman was proposed for membership. 
A paper was read by Mr. J. Spencer Swann on “ The Influences of 
Literature on Art.” A discussion and a vote of thanks followed, in 
which Messrs. H. H. McConnal, V. Scruton, T. W. F. Newton, 
and Franklin Cross, hon. sec., joined. 


Perry & Co., Limited, have during the past year derived a 
profit of 23,0827. from the business of the Company. After the 
usual deductions for depreciation of plant, fixtures, &c., a dividend 
of 7 per cent. will be paid-on March 1, making, with the interim 
dividend, a total of 10 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 


The Governors of the Llanelly Hospital advertised for plans. 
for a new hospital in November last, to which about twenty-seven 
architects responded. They selected a few designs out of the 
number for reference, the referee being Mr. Salter, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Woburn Place. He placed the designs in the following order of 
merit :—(1) Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, Cardiff; (2) Messrs. 
Wilson & Dyer, London and Swansea; (3) Messrs. James, 
Seward & Thomas, Cardiff. He recommended Mr. Bruce 
Vaughan to be employed as architect, and the committee, at 
their meeting on Monday last, gave him instrictions to proceed 
with the work. 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, AND TENDERS. 


LONDON, FEBRUARY 


23, 1884. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN. —July 1.— The Testamentary. Trustees of 
the late Mr. John Steill, of Edinburgh, hereby notify 
that they will Receive Models for a Colossal Statue of 
Wallace, in Bronze, with Basement of Granite Blocks, to be 
placed on the Mound in the North-West part of the Duthie 
Public Parx, near the City of Aberdeen, in conformity with 
Instructions left by Mr. Steill, at a cost not exceeding 
£3,000. Intending Competitors, on Application, accom: 
panied with a Remittance of 10s. 6d. to Mr. John Otto 
Macqueen, 10 Bridge Street, Aberdeen, will be supplied 
with Copies of Mr. Steill’s Instructions, Conditions of the 
Competition, and Lithograph Plan of the Duthie Park, 
showing Sections of the Mound. The Author of the 
Accepted Model will be employed to Execute the Work; 
and the Author of that next in order of merit will Receive 
a Premium of £50, 


BLOEMFONTEIN.—March 31.—The Government of the 
Free Orange State, South Africa, for a Premium of £100 for 
Design selected for New Presidency, and a Premium of 
£100 for Design selected for New Chamber of Deputies. 
The Consul of the Orange Free State, 17 Gracechurch 
Street, H.C. 


LEICESTER.—March 1.—Designs are invited for a Block 
of Buildings proposed to be erected on the South Side of 
New Entrance to the Market Place. Premiums of £25 
and £15. Mr. J, Gordon, ©.E., Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Leicester. 


Lonpon.—March 1,—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings are prepared to receive Designs for 
New Buildings proposed to be erected in Whitehall for 
the Admiralty and War Office. Mr. A. B. Mitford, 
Secretary, H. M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
London, : 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE.—March 29,—Designs are invited 
for Baths and Washhouses, to be built on three sites within 
the City. The City Engineer; Town Hall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


STANWix.—March 11,—Plans are’ required for Buildings 
for a Home for Incurables. Mr. D. R. Harrison, Cavendish 
Mount, Stanwix. 


Wipnes.—March 20,—Designs are invited for Public 
Offices and Town Hall, Mr. J, T, Allen, Public Offices, 
Widnes 


CONTRACTS OPHN, 


A SHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—Feb. 25,—For Building Schools 
for the Holy Trinity Church. Messrs. John Eaton & 
Sons, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne, 


AvviensHaAW.—For Supply of Material and Execution of 
Works, in Three Contracts, for Drainage, Mr. J. H. 
Burton, Surveyor, Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne, 


BANSTEAD.—Feb. 28.—For Building Three Additional 
Houses at the Cottage Home School. Messrs, A. & C. 
Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, H.C. 


BreLFast.—For Building School at Sydenham, 
W. J. Fennell, Architect, 11 Chichester Street; Belfast. 


BELFAST.—Feb, 27,—For Building Public Library 
Reading-rooms, &. Mr. W. H. Lynn, Architect, 21 
Calender Street, Belfast, 

BirkeNHEAD.—Feb. 25,—For Building Public Lavatories, 
Mr. T. C.Thorburn, Borough Surveyor, 36 Hamilton Square, 
Birkenhead. 

BouRNEMOUTH,—March 1.—For Building Dwelling- 
house, West Hill Road, Mr, Herbort W. Dibden, Solicitor, 
Wimborne, 

BRADFORD,—March 1.—For Building Shops, Warehouses, 


&c., at St, James’s Markets. Mr. J, H. Cox, Borough 
Surveyor, Bradford, 


BricuTon.—Feb. 26.—-For Building Four Cottages. Mr. 
P. C. Lockwood, C.E., Town Hall, Brighton. 


Mr. 


BUCKLAND.—Feb. 28.—For Building Infirmary at Work- 
house. Messrs. Trevor & Cresswell, Architects, 53 Castle 
Street, Dover. 

OATHAYS.—Feb. 28.—For Building Fifty-seven Cottages. 
Mr. J. P. Jones, Architect, 26 Park Street, Cardiff, 


CHIPPING CAMPDEN.—Feb. 25.—For New Works at 
Church. Messrs. Waller, Son & Wood, Architects, 17 
College Green, Gloucester. 


Cork.—Feb. 25.—For Building Store and Offices. 
J. F. M‘Mullen, C.E., Mary Street, Cork. 

Corxk.—For Building Schools at Ballinlough, Blackrock. 
Mr, D. J. Coakley, Architect, 86 South Wall, Cork. 


EARLspon,—For Building Two Residences in Moore 
Street, Mr. William Tomlinson, Architect, Hertford Street, 
Coventry. 


EASTBOURNE.—For Building Stabling for Fifty-nine 


Mr. 


Horses, with Carriage Accommodation, Mr, Oliver 
Mitchell, Architect, Eastbourne, 
FARSLEY.—March 3.—For Building Mill. Mr, C. S. 


Nelson, Architect, Albert Chambers, Park Row, Leeds, 
FELIXSTOWE.—March 1.—For Building Pair of Semi- 
detached Houses. Mr. W. Hade, Architect, Post Office 
Chambers, Ipswich, 
FENCEHOUSES.—March 4.—For Converting 
Ironworks into Miners’ Cottages, 
Architect, Darlington. 


Britannia 
Mr. Francis Parr, 


FoLKEsTONE,—For Additions to Christ Church, Mr, 
A. R. Barker, Architect, 11 Buckingham Street, Strand. 

GRANTHAM.—March 6.—For Building Stores. Mr, T. E. 
Watson, Architect, St. Peter’s Hill, Grantham. 


GuUILDFORD.—March 1.—For Building Washhouses to 
Cottages. Mr, W.G. Lower, Architect, 106 High Street, 
Guildford, 

HECKINGrOoN—For Building House, Mr, J. R. Benstead, 
Architect, Sleaford, 

HucKNALL TORKARD.—March 1,—For Additions to 
Schools. Messrs. Booker, Architects, Short Hill, Hollow- 
stone, Nottingham. 

Inkiey.—March 1.—For Building Gardener’s Lodge and 
Laundry at Convalescents’ Home. Mr.J. H. Cox, Borough 
Surveyor, Bradford. 

KenDAL.—For Building Organ Manufactory, Residence, 
Pianoforte Saloons, Offices, Boundary Walls, Machinery 
Rooms, Engine House, Sheds, &c. Mr. Eli Cox, Architect, 
Government Offices, Highgate, Kendal. 

KENDAL,—March 4,—For Building Residence. 
Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

Lreps.—For Erection of Building and Alterations to 
Warehouses, Mr. W. Bakewell, Architect, 38 Park Square, 
Leeds, 


LrEEDs,—Feb- 27,—For Building Jerusalem Church, Mr. 
H. Isitt, Architect, Queen Anne Chambers, Sunbridge 
Road, Bradford. 


LEWISHAM.—For Building Semi-detached Villas, 
A. L. Guy, Architect, 13 Walbrook, E.C. 

Miprorp.—March 4.—For Construction of Bridges at 
Freshford and Midford. Plans, &c., at the Railway 
Station, Reading. 


PLUMSTEAD.—March 4.—For Building Shops. Mr. J. F, 
Goodey, Architect, 2 Victoria Chambers, West Stockwell 
Street, Colchester. 

Rio DE JANEIRO.—Feb, 28,—For Lighting the City with 
Electricity. The Brazilian Consulate General, 6 Great 
Winchester Street Buildings, E.C. 

SourH BANK.—Feb. 25,—For Enlargement of Police- 
station. Mr, Walker Stead, C.E., Court House, North- 
allerton, 

SourtH ELMsALit.—Feb. 27.--For Building Wesleyan 
Church. Mr. J. Wilson, Architect, 12 Hast Parade, Leeds. 

Sourn Tynu.—March 1.—For Restoration and Altera- 
tions, Birtley Church. Mr. Arthur B. Plummer, Architect, 
46 Cloth Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Mr. 


Mr. 


SourH Srockton.—Feb. 25.—For Building Schools for 
1,000 Children, Mr, H, Weatherill, Architect, High Street, 
Stockton. ; 


Sroxustiy.—Feb. 25.—For Rebuilding Skutterskelf 
Bridge, Mr, Walker Stead, C.E., Court House, North- 
allerton. 


STRATHSPEY.—March 1.—For Erection of Distillery 
Buildings at Cardow. Messrs. Reid, Architects, Elgin. ~ 


West ArpstEy.—March 1.—¥or Additions to Infants’ 
School. Mr. J. Sykes, Architect, Princess Street, Morley. 


West Bromwicu.—March 10.—For Building Board 
Schools at Black Lake, for 1,060 children. Mr, E, Pincher, 
Architect, 274 High Street, West Bromwich. 


West KENSINGTON.—For Completion of Church. Mr. 
J. Cubitt, Architect, 2 Broad Street Buildings, H.C. 


Wutrny.—Feb. 25.—For Building St. Hilda’s Church. 
Mr. R, J. Johnson, Architect, 3 Arcade, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


TENDERS. 


ACCRINGTON. 


For Accrington Main Sewage Works. 
Mr. E. KNOWLES, Borough Surveyor. 


Contract No. 4. 


Connord, Southport . z e . £3,616 0 0 
Slinges, Cleckheaton . . 3,338 0 0 
G. & J. E. Read, Burnley . 3,06) 17 10 


; 9774 14 
: 9457 8 


Jones, Liverpool . : 
2,390 0 0 
9 
4 


Sharples, Accrington ”. 
F. & J. Grimshaw, Accrington 
Hunter, Accrington . ° 
LoMAx, Eccles (accepted) . 


. . 


2,116 5 
1,878 18 


ALLBRIGHTON. 
For Heating New Chapel, Allbrighton, by Hot-water Ap- 
paratus (Patent Furnace). 
Gibss, Liverpool (accepted). 


ARDEH. 

For Sinking Water-courses on North and South sides of 
River Dee, and Construction of Tanks and Sewers, 
with Auxiliary Works, Ardee Union, 

Kelly & Co., Dublin *. = ‘a « 41,298 14/0 
WYNNE, Dundalk (accepted) . e A . 1,286. 6 0 


BEDFORD. ; 

For the Erection of a Pair of Cottages and Machine and 
Engine Houses at Putnoe, Goldington, for Mr. Charles 
Pope. Messrs.. UsHER & ANTHONY, Architects and 
Surveyors, Bedford. 5 

HARRISON, Bedford (accepted) ; 7 £598 0 0 


Yor the Erection of Dwelling-house in De Parys Avenue, 
Bedford, for Mr. W. J. Robinson, Messrs, USHER & 
AntuHony, Architects and Surveyors, Bedford. 

Foster, Kempston (accepted) ‘. £1,203 4 0 


For Alterations and Additions to Business Premises, High 
Street, Bedford, for Mr. E. P. Rose. Messrs. USHER & 
ANTHONY, Architects and Surveyors, Bedford. 


Knight & Boston . . . ° 5 .£2,518 0 0 
Pte eee. 2k utes 4 See 
Spencer . . ° : ° . ° . 2,398 0 0 
WARTON & WALKER, Bedford (accepted) . 2,382 0 0 


BELPER. 
For Extension and Alteration of Cowhill Board School, 
Belper. Mr. GEORGE Eyrk, Architect, Codnor. 


Hingl ° : . ° . ° a £135 0 0 
Wide? = Sunes 2 one Rabeastele 
Loomes & Ryde : ° : : . » 21900 
Walker & Sons : : : - - . 108 0 0 
Wheeldon Bros. . 7 ° A ci . 105 0 0 
Dyer. ; A A ° A ‘ . 104 00 
Warren . : : : e ° - 9S lune 
Messrs. BoDELL & SoN (accepled) . a. 6. ObeLaano 


BIRKENHBAD. 
For Building Offices and Stores at the Gasworks, Birkene 


head. 
FORDE (accepted), 


) E 


BIRMINGHAM. 


THE ARCHITEOT, 
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ENFIELD. 


For Heating Business Premises, Vyse Strect, Birmingham, | For Building New Schools at Enfield, for the 


(Patent Furnace). 
GIBBS, Liverpool (accepted). 


BLACKBURN. 


For Building Infirmary at the Union Workhouse, Black- 
burn. Mr. JAmEs ASPINALL, Architect, Blackburn. 


Quantities by the Architect. 


‘ Accepted Tenders. 

Lewis & Son, Blackburn and Great Har- 

wood, masons and bricksetters . 
Ruckledge, Darwen, carpenter and joiner 
Clayton, Goodfellow & OCo., Blackburn, 

ironfounders . ° ° 4 5 
Eastwood, Blackburn, flagger and slater . 
Walsh & Son, Blackburn, plumbers and 

glaziers . “ é > 5 ° . 
Whalley, Blackburn, plasterer . . ° 


Total » e ° « 


BURNLEY. 


2,592 


1,325 
759 


690 
333 


- £9,420 0 


10 


0 
10 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


.£15,120 0 0 


For Building Baptist Schools, Burnley. Mr. Henry SMiru, 
Architect. Quantities by the Architect. 


Smith,mason . ° . . 
Nuttall & Co., joiners , . 
Collinge Bros., plumbers . 5 
Coupe, plasterer ; ° 5 
Baldwin & Kippax, painters . 
Stanworth, slater . ° ° 


. 
. 
° 
° 


CHERTSEY, 


; | 
’ 


£1,439 0 0 


For Alterations and Additions to Silverlands, Chertsey, 


for Mr. F. A. Hankey. 
Architect, 5 John Street, Adelphi. 


Kyiaur & Sons (accepted) . tie Te 


DROPMORE. 


Mr. GrorGE A. DUNNAGE, 


Quantities by 
Messrs. J. & A. E. Bull, 35 Craven Street, W.C. 


.£9,143 0 0 


Dor Works to Roofs of Mansion House, at Dropmore, 


near Maidenhead, for Lady Louisa Fortescue. 


B, Mayo, Architect, 


Watson, Ascot . ° : + £847 13 
Burman & Sons, Enfield . . 785 0 
North & Son, Southwark. s 790 0 
Boulter, Slough. ‘ ‘ -, 4430 
Harbrow, Brixton . ‘ AE. Ay, 
Simonds, Reading . . +. 020) 19 
Deverill, Slough : 645 0 
Almond, Burnham ,. ; 634 7 
Taylor, Uxbridge . : . 634 0 
WOODBRIDGE, Maidenhead (ac- 

cepted) . 5 3 : - 615 0 
Williams, Beaconsfield . - 569 9 

DUBLIN, 


Mr. G. 


Allowance 
for old 
Materials. 


£135 


co ocoocoococoe 


oo oocoooococo 


For Works of Gasfitting at Children’s Home, Cabra, North 


Dublin Union. 
Ross, Murray & Co. . 
Anderson , ‘ 
Curtis & Sons , 
Clarkson . ° 


Daniel 

Gregg & Son 
Birney 5 . 
KERRILL (accepted) 


cake @ errs oe 


SP 6s 8) ete -o) 6 
Oe SO ene, © tee 


. 
° 
e 
e ° 


EDINBURGH. 


£159 
132 
116 
103 
97 

95 

92 

85 


0 
10 
0 
0 
10 
0 
15 
0 


ouwwoococeo 


For Juniper Green Waterworks, for the Edinburgh and 


District Water Trustees. 


Pipe-laying. 
Shaw, Edinburgh , x a "4 
Steuart, Barrhead, ° ° 
Simpson, Sterling . a 
Mackenzie, Kirkcaldy 
Duncan, Leith 
Masterton, Kirkliston 
Connolly, Kirkealdy . 
J. & W. Torrance, Kirkcaldy 
M‘Donald & Son, Hawick . 5 ° 
Nuimo & Coupar, Dunfermline (accepted) 


Iron Pipes. 
Edington & Sons, Glasgow . ° 
Stewart & Co., Edinburgh . F 
Macfarlane, Strang & Co., Glasgow 
Laidlaw & Son, Glasgow é 
M‘Laren & Co., Glasgow (aecepted) 


048) de Se. 1S 
Se hae SP Ke) 0" (0: ce 


EPSOM. 
For Alterations to the Pines, Epsom. Mr. 
Architect. 
Akerman , 
Teusoh . 
Shurmur . 
Robbins , 
Godden , ’ 


eee @ 
© ee ‘sig 
ee atten a 
o- -p © © 
eecee @ 
eo ce eo 


EWELME. 


Cre OF one 


£460 
451 
417 
400 
398 
390 
365 
344 
339 
332 


£1,007 


1,000 
989 
987 
978 


0 
1 
16 
0 
19 
11 
17 
10 
5 


0 


8 
4 
19 


5 
121 


» £515 13 
883 15 


878 
358 
319 


0 
0 
0 


SCN TRDWDDAOCWrSC 


9 
8 
1 
6 
0 


H. D. Cuurcy, 


0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


For Completing House at Ewelme, Oxon., for the Trustees 


of Mr. B. W. 

Reading. 
Holly & Butler, Nettlebed 
Selby, Oxford . ‘ 
Brasher, Wallingford A 
Partlo, Tilehurat . ° 
Woodroffe, Reading . ° 
Dover, Oxford. , A 
Newberry, Reading (too late) . 
Wellar, Wallingford ‘ f 
Cox, Henley-on-Thames , 5 3 ° 
Buckie & WHEELER, Abingdon (accepted) 


. Ranter, 


ee © eo 
a ee ee 


e.8e © © © fe © 


GORING. 
For Constructing New Roads in 
Mr. J. S. Dopp, 


Surveyor Reading, 
Talbot, Y as) 


Caversham , 


£695 
663 
649 
654 
645 
640 
600 
695 
564 
515 


ooocooccooococo 


Mr. J. 8. Dopp, Architect, 


oooooooooo 


Goring Building Estate. 


-£675 0 0 


the Poor of the Edmonton Union. 


bury & Huxley and Mr. Edward Clark. 


Bentley . ale » £64,915 0 
Tongue . A 5 - 63,351 0 
Hack : . Z - 62,994 0 
Downs , . . - 61,332 0 
Hobbs -. ; A - 61,000 0 
Shurmur , . ; - 58,365 0 
Hart . é 6 57,354 0 
Greenwood , - 57,259 0 
Nightingale , ° - 566,545 0 
Holliday . . - 56,397 0 
Brass . : a - 54,283 0 
WALL (accepted) . - 52,980 0 
Foster & Dicksee , - 52,620 0 
Howell , ° . - 51,765 0 

FELLING. 


Sooscoocoesosooo 
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LONDON — continued. 


Guardians of | For Erection of the Shakespeare publichouse at Peckham. 
Mr. J. 
KNIGHTLEY, Architect. Quantities by Messrs. Batter- 


If with Arlsey 
facing bricks 


extra. 


£2,308 


1,538 
1,530 
1,332 
1,538 

769 
1,489 
1,730 

879 
1,635 
1,370 

769 
1,153 
1,700 


oooooocooooosoococo 
ooocooococ/e|c|c|eso 


For Re-erection of Covered Play Shed at the Bill Quay 


Schools, for the Heworth School Board. 


Davidson, Felling , t, P A 
Tynie, Gateshead 
Loraine, Heworth . 


-£110 0 0 


Donnison & THOMPSON, Felling (accepted) : 


GELLIGAER. 


81 1 
75 
65 


2 3 
0 0 
0 0 


For Supplying and Laying Pipes for the Drainage of 
Streets in Pontlottyn, Gelligaer. Mr, JAMES JONES, 
Surveyor, Cefn Coed, Merthyr Tydfil. 


Pearson & Paul, Gelligaer . ° 
Taylor, Pontypridd . . ‘ 
Matthews, Gelligaer : ‘ 
Williams & Son, Gelligaer . 
Price, Dowlais . ’ : 


Lewis & THOMAS, Gelligaer (accepted) 


HALIFAX. 


. 
. 
e 
e 
° 

. 


-£493 8 
418 0 


393 1 
330 
328 
813 1 


0 
0 
0 4 
0 0 
29 
3 0 


For Painting, Staining, and Varnishing Work at Shops 
and Warehouse, Commercial Street, Halifax, 


T. L. PArcueErt, Architect. 
AKED (accepted). 


HAMPSTEAD. 


Myr. 


For Erection of Four Detached Villa Residences, Mares- 
field Gardens, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, Hampstead, for Mr. 


Julius Wilson. 
Architects. 


MANLEY, Regent’s Park (accepted), 


Messrs. BATTERBURY & HUXLEY, 


For Stabling, Nutley Terrace, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, Hamp- 


stead, for Mr. Julius Wilson. 
Hux.ny, Architects, 


MANLEY, Regent’s Park (accepted). 


KEIGHLEY. 


For Execution of Street Works, Keighley. 


Hopkinson, Borough Surveyor. 


Devonshire Street. 

“Hall, Bradford . ° 
Brown, Shipley 4 
Speight, Leeds . . 
Griffith . A ° 
Dewhurst, Halifax . 
Holmes, Keighley . . 
Rhodes Bros., Shipley . 
TEMPEST, Keighley (accepted) . 
Broderick, Keighley . . 
Engineer’s estimate 2 A 


Belgrave Road. 


. 


Hall, Bradford. 
Speight, Leeds . 
Brown, Shipley 
Holmes, Keighley 
Dewhurst, Halifax 
Griffith 4 
Broderick, Keighley 
Rhodes Bros., Shipley . 
TEMPES!, Keighley (accepted) . 
Engineer’s estimate . . e 


Oey ae a. e 


S) Oe =) 6.6, 628 e © 


LEWES. 


° 
° 
. 
° 
. 
° 
° 
. 
. 
° 


eee ee ee oe @ 


Messrs, BATTERBURY 


& 


Mr. W. H. 


£563 
498 
498 
447 
433 
412 
404 
404 
399 
432 


£832 
771 
753 
661 
649 
625 
605 
593 
584 
623 


ooocococoosa 
ooocoooooo°o 


ooocoooococo 
ocococeoooof“ 


For Additions and Sanitary Alterations at Sussex County 
Asylum, Lewes. Mr, HENry Carp, County Surveyor, 


Lewes. 
Lockyer, Brighton. . 
Cheesman, Brighton . 
Smith & Co., Worthing 
Knight, Cuckfield . . 
Box, Ardingly A 
Norman, Burgess Hill (accepted) 


LEYLAND. 


+ £3,954 


ee eo @ 


3,480 
3,330 
3,184 
3,089 
2,895 


ocoooo 
oococo 


For Building new Class-rooms, St. Mary's School, Leyland, 
Preston. Mr, D, GRANT, Architect, Preston. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Simpson, Leyland, brickwork, stonework, plasterwork, 


slating, and flagging. 


Tomlinson, Leyland, woodwork. 
Hesketh, Leyland, plumbing, &c. 


Dryden, Preston, ironwork, 


Stones, Ulverstone, revolving school divisions. 


Amount of Tenders, £234, 


LONDON. 


For Repainting of St. Mary Abbott’s (Kensington), Work- 
house and Infirmary. Mr. ARTHUR BAKEIt, Architect, 


14 Warwick Gardens, Kensington. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE PAINT CoMPANY, 27 Cannon Street, B.C, 


(accepted). 


For Alterations to Mr. Gorringe’s Brewer Street Premises, 
Pimlico, Mr. J.T, WALtorD, Architect. 
. £1,698 


Scrivener & Co. (no time) , . 
Hall, Beddall & Co, (April 1) . 
Fish, Prestige & Co. (two months) 
Wilkes & Co. (two months), ° 


. 


1,294 
1,150 
1,076 


Mr, J. REYNOLDS, Architect, 
Goad < ; A 
Shurmur . ° 
Brown . e . 
W. Smith. e . 


S. Smith: . 3 
PARKER (accepted) 


°o 


oooooo 
ooocoo 


For Proposed new Building at the corner of St. Mary Axe 


and Great St. Helen’s, E.C., for Mr, A. Kelday. 


T. CHATFEILD CLARKE, Architect. 
Conder . A . : : 5 
J.&J.Greenwood ., ; 
Colls & Sons . a 
Holland & Hannen 
Redman . * 
Hall, Beddall & Co. 
Ashby Bros. . 3 
G. H. & A. Bywaters 
Ashby & Horner . 
Nightingale . . 
Lawrance & Sons . 


° 


p> eae 6; 6. © 
Ce) eee ig OS 
© © & OL Ol es © © Ate 
eae) Awe «sie: ee 


NATLAND. 


Mr. 


£9,035 
8,632 
8,338 
8,212 
8,184 
7,985 
7,858 
7,763 
7,664 
7,473 
7,418 


oooocooosooso 
eoooooceococo 


For Erecting First Block of Buildings for St. Mark’s Home, 
Natland. Mr. D. BRADE, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Pennington, walling and masénry. 


Trotter, plasterer. 


Nelson, carpenter and joiner. 


Airey, smith and plumber. 
Hine, painter and glazier. 
Golding, slater. 
Total, £1,050. 

All of Kendal. 


NEWHEY. 


For Building Two Houses, and Alterations to Union 
Buildings, Newhey. Messrs. BurTERWORTH & DUNCAN, 


Architects, Rochdale, 
Milne, Newhey . 6 : . ° 
Henthorne, Newhey ; ’ . 
Clegg, Milnrow . ‘ ° 5 
J. & G. Mann, Newhey (accepted) . 


NEW SWINDON. 


.£640 0 0 
+ 627 
« 582 


. 573 


ooo 
oco 


For Erection of St. Paul’s Vicarage, New Swindon. Mr. 


JOHN BEVAN, Architect, Bristol. 
Wilkins & Sons, Bristol ‘ ‘ 
Church, Bristol . ° . - 
Cowlin & Son, Bristol . ‘ . 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol . 
Forse Bristol é . ° 
Barrett, Swindon . : a ° 
King & Son, Bitton . : 

E. & T. Hatherly, Bristol  . . 
Howell & Son, London and Bristol 
Jones, Gloucester . 4 . A 
Wheeler, Wantage . A . 
WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted) . 


© « twee es he 


aeme: 28. 


NOTTINGHAM. 


Quantities bitgrcirs 


£1,590 
1,490 
1,459 
1,450 


oooocooceceo 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
1,275 18 6 
0 


i 
i\s) 
ww 
ao 
=) 


For Retaining Walls in Buttress and Arcade Work for 
Intramural Interments in Vaults and Catacombs, 
Nottingham Church Cemetery. Mr, FREDK. JACKSON, 


C.H., Architect, Nottingham. 
Lynam & Kidd, Nottingham , 
Bradley & Barker, Nottingham 
Meats Bros., Nottingham . 
Hodson, Nottingham . . 
Beck, Matlock ° . . 
Smart, Nottingham . ° 
S. & J. Cargill, Nottingham 5 . 
Foster & Barry, Nottingham (accepted) 
Architect’s Estimate . ° ° ° 


es Se oe * 


omens © 


£1,925 0 0 
. 1,865 0 0 
. 1,770 0 0 
. 1471 0 0 
. 1,308 0 0 
. 1,282 0 0 
. 1,280 0 0 
» 1197-080 
. 1,233 10 0 


For Construction of Service Reservoir, Mapperley Plains, 


Nottingham. 
Nottingham, 
SMART, Nottingham (accepted) . 
Highest Tender . . 
Lowest Tender . . . ° . 


OAKINGTON. 


For Building Harvest Home, Oakington. 


° 


Mr. M. OGLE TARBOYTON, Engineer, 


£5,196 10 0 
7,841 0 0 
5,083 17 0 


Mr. FRANK 


WATERS, Architect, Cambridge. Quantities supplied. 


Christmas, Histon . A . ° . 
Hammond, Longstanton . ° ° 


PADSTOW. 


£435 0 0 
. 482 0 0 


For Building a Residence at Treator, Padstow, Cornwall, 


for Mr. W. M. Richards. 


Mr. SinvaNus TREVAIL, 


Architect, Truro, Quantities not supplied. 


JULIAN, Truro (accepted) . «© 


RHAYADER. 


For Additions, Cefnfeao, Rhayader, Radnorshire. 


Hamer, Rhayader . . . . 
Davies, Hereford , 


Williams, Knighton ° . . . 
Evans, Rhayader . . . . . 
Bowers & Co., Hereford . ‘ ° . 
Dore, Rhayader . » . ° . 
Davies, Newtown . . : . . 
TREASURE & SON, Salop (accepted) . 
ROCKINGHAM. 


£1,250 0 0 


£497 14 


ooo coooco 


D449 


For Building Dwelling-house, Offices, Boundary Walls, 
&e., Teel oat Mr, WALTER er Sykes, Architect. 


Quantities by the Architect. 


Accepted Tenders. 
Robinson, mason . ° . A ‘ 
T. & J. Hawley, joiner 


Calvert, slater . . . ° ° . 

Firth, plumber : . . ’ . 

Maycock, plasterer . ’ . ’ ° 
Total . 


Beier eon 
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ROMFORD. TODMORDEN. URMSTON. 

For the Erection of School and Class-roomis for the Trustees | For Additions to Stoneyroyd Villa, near Todmorden. Mr. | For Private Street Improvement Works (Contract No. 20), 
of Romford Congregational Church. Mr. . C. ALLAM, JESSE HorsFALL, Architect. Quantities by the Archi- for the Barton-upon-Irwell Sanitary Authority, con- 
Architect, Romford, Quantities supplied. tect. sisting of the Sewering, Levelling, and Laying Founda- 

Abraham, Romford ° A ° 6 ~£1,250 0 0 Accepted Tenders. tions in Gladstone Road, and the Sewering of Gran- 
Staines & Son, London . ° . > . 1,148 0 0 Barker, mason, &c. ville Road, both streets lying in the Township of Urm- 
Dowsing, Romford . ’ ° » 1,086 0 0 Mallison, joiner. ston. Quantities supplied by the Engineer, Mr, JouN 
ong qenrorn ° . “ ° F . 1,030 f 0 Barnes & Sons, slater. PRICE, Assoc.M, 
eath, Romford . e A ; » 1,015 0 Whitaker, plumber. Ss 5 6 
Woop,* Chelmsford (accepted) yee Pee 0107700 ‘ Pee antes Coheed. onan ; 0 
"aot et of i, Tee aS eee eee OLE eee TREHERBERT. Oakes, Kearsley «4 . « +» « + 565 410 
£1,160 ended estimate to include additional work,|/ Foy Building English Congregational Chapel, Station} Bird,Chorltom. . . . «. . + S61 0 0 
oeEvs . char dgtttingd gecko Mr. J. Rees, Architect. fs ee eorehs Mors Side . : 5 . . 546 14 6 
ones avis . . ‘ — £1,530 0 0 aylor, Hulme . . . é = . 533 4 3 
_ SOUTHAMPTON. Edwards Bros. . =. . « . . 1,220 0 0| Willan, Chalton-on-Medlock . . 5 ~ 510 1 7 
For Sater at Municipal Offices, Southampton. Mr Worthington,Rusholme. . . « « 474 6 3 
ENNETT, Borough Surveyor. Hamnett, Ashton . . . . ‘ . 44318 2 
Wacko 2) Uae! SATU Se, mnggret Oro ‘ UCKFIELD. LOMAX, Eccles (accepted) . «. . « 43814 0 
Stevens & Sons - % ‘ ; . . 211 0 O| For Redrainage of the Union House, Uckfield, Sussex, and Engineer’s estimate . : : 3515-0. ~0 
Crook s ‘ x : i " , Oe other Sanitary Improvements. Mr. Henry CARD, 
Rowland . 5 F . 7 3 . 169 0 0 Surveyor, 
MaRvIN (accepted) . . ee eer or OU FARRANT (accepted). YARDLEY. 
Surveyor’s estimate . 7 A ; ’ an Le0e 07.0 For the Erection of Schools at Spark Hill, Yardley. Mr. 
WARWICK. Wo AOE LuLoxp, Architect, 79 Colmore Road, Bir- 
ST. MINVER. For Heating new Board Schools, Warwick, by Hot-water chara ‘, 

For Building a Marine Residence at Polseath, St. Minver, Apparatus (Patent Boiler). Moffat Schools. 0 Mon Ey 
Cornwall, for Mr. W. J. Rendell. Mr. SILVANUS RENTON GisBs, Liverpool (accepted). Mile rm wie : » . £1,616 ? : “ hee 
Truvatt, Architect, Truro. Quantities not supplied. Tapoots & Sankt ee eee ert 0 53 0 0 
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GLASS PAINTING AT meme ROYAL ACADEMY. 


lecturing at the Royal Academy as the 
representative of those views which are 
becoming more and more popular with 
va yy | reference to the ancillary fine arts, their 

| dignity and delight. It is more par- 
ticularly with colour that he has occu- 


hitherto, as the outcome of a wide and 
liberal study of chromatic: science in his 
private practice. 
doubt that' he is equally competent to 
deal with the other provinces of the whole empire of the 
‘minor arts,” we hope to find him in course of time taking up 
in a more systematic way one of these after another, upon 
which to discourse to the English art-world, at the head- 
quarters. of English art, in that peculiar spirit of piquant but 
solid and thoughtful enthusiasm which becomes him so well, 
and which has always given so much honest force to his 
sentiments. 

We must bear in mind what the lectures at the Royal 
Academy are meant for. They are supposed to be the dis- 
courses of certain professors in an educational institution, 
whereby the students, by the help of rhetoric, are to be in- 
structed by men of the very highest intellectual status in the 
mystery or mastery of the work to which they are devoting 
their lives. Actual practice under the direction of a teacher, 
in the. a#elier, or studio, or work-room however designated, is 
to be the means for their acquiring the handicraft ; but an 
occasional exposition of the philosophy of the matter from the 
lips of a professed scholar is superadded, for the purpose of 
enabling them to grasp the greater principles of their subject, 
and to take into view the collateral prospects of knowledge, so 
that their particular skill may be anchored upon a groundwork 
of science, as well as supported by enlarged information. 

As regards architecture, however, it has always been ‘mani- 
festly impossible for the titular “ professor ” of that art to do 
more than discourse as-pleasantly as he could, in the form of 
four lectures in the year, upon some stately but superficial view 
of such architectural questions, more or less popular in their 
character, as he might be best able or most willing to venture 
upon, having regard to such considerations as the passing con- 
dition of the professional world, his own credit, and the nature 
of his audience. His audience, be it remembered, is formed 
of the whole body of the students of the Royal Academy, in 
painting, sculpture, and architecture indiscriminately, a good 
many absentees deducted, and sometimes a very few strangers 
added. ‘Thus the lectures of Professor CocKERELL, now an 
old story, were the elegant gossips of a refined dle¢tante upon 
whatever subject of an eclectic character might come upper- 
most ; those of SmrrkE were a heavier effort on the same 
lines ; and those of Epwarp Barry were still the same, if on a 
lower level ; while Scorr and STREET were actuated more by the 
partisan desire to substitute Gothic for Eclectic taste all round, 
and to force upon public attention a transitory passion which 
they fondly mistook for the one eternal basis of all art. Since 
Mr. STREET’s death the business has got into a little confusion ; 
and this year the short service of discourses has been placed 
chiefly in the hands of an amateur Egyptologist, Mr. A1rcHIsoN 
coming after him with what he has to say upon the subject. of 
glass painting. There is a real grievance here, no doubt, for 
those who are accustomed to complain of the treatment which 
the Queen of the Arts receives from-the dominant painters ot 
Burlington House ; but for our own part we prefer to think 
that if Mr. A1rcuison, and perhaps others, were to be allowed 
for a few years to bestow upon the arts of decoration and 
ornament that fair share of academical attention which they 
have never yet received from any prominent artistic authority 
in this country, the public interest might be all the better 
served. At the same time we are quite of opinion that there is 
genuine force in the question why it is that Messrs. NorMAN 
SHAW, PEARSON, and WATERHOUSE, and indeed Mr. Bopiry 
also, should all be so very dumb, ‘The duty of the Royal 
Academy towards the fine art of architecture is surely not 


R. AITCHISON is certainly the right 
man in the right place when he is 


pied himself in his» official capacity 


But as there can be no | 


wholly fulfilled by the selection from amongst the’ successful 
designers of the day of half a dozen of the ‘best, to have a 
distinctive, perhaps an invidious, handle attached " to their 
names ; some one at least of the ‘fortunate’ number ought to 
be able to give a reason on the very highest ground’ for the 
faith that is in him ; but of this we say no more. > 

Mr. AITCHISON, in giving a reasoni for the faith that is 
undoubtedly in him, draws a bold distinction: betweer’ the 
painters” who are so very well known and the ‘‘¢laziers” 
who are not so well known, but whom he seems to regard as 
their superiors rather than otherwise. Coloured glass workers, 
that is to say, are with Mr. Aircnison’ “ glaziers,” .and the 
designation, if in common parlance otherwise appropriated, is 
at least in these days suggestive of the great fact that:it'is the 
man and his work, and not the name and pretension,. that are 
to be honoured. The men by whose artistic ‘device, <artistic 
drawing, and artistic handiwork there are produced, in the 
luminous vehicle of coloured glass, such wondrous ‘examples 
as we see at times of the felicitous conventional pictures and 
chromatic harmonies proper to the material, are not: only 
artists, says he, as others are, but artists whose field of art: is 
especially glorious. Their work. is not the mere toy-work 
which so many people take it for—toy-work which the 
lecturer, in his own quaint way, contemplated for a single 
moment in the very low form of ‘“‘the plaster church with a 
lantern inside ”—it is the work of the “ painter” glorified by his: 
taking the bright effulgencies of heaven upon his palette instead of 
the dull chemical earths of the shops. The “ glazier,” therefore, 
if he be as worthy of the name of an artist as he sometimes: 
may be, becomes a great artist instead of an artisan, and such 
an artist, perhaps Mr. A1rcuison would like to say, as we may’ 
hope one day to see occupying a seat, and indeed an honour- 
able one, amongst the forty. Why do not our painters try 
their hand at glazier’s work? he asked boldly ; indeed he 
applied argumentum ad hominem still more boldly, and inquired 
if Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON himself, sitting grandly in the 
chair before him, might not do his art more credit than some 
would expect if he were to rise to the occasion—to ascend 
rather than descend—and make an effort in the delightful 
work’ of ‘the “glazier.” For the painter,” “said Mr. 
AITCHISON, amidst the genuine applause of. his’ audience, 
“ ought to be above all other things a colourist,” and here is- 
colour for him in its absolute perfection. Enthusiasm such as 
this is, in our opinion, by no means out of place. ‘There is no 
lack of quaint enthusiasm in our day and generation ; but this- 
is something altogether better and more true to nature ; and, 
if we do not mistake the tendency of cultured opinion, it is 
what is destined to be more and more accepted by the English 
intelligence as safe and sound criticism. ‘The time is gone by 
for the obsolete formule of the Renaissance academies to 
exclude from scholarly rank all other arts but the three to 
which a MICHAEL ANGELO applied his powers on the elevated. 
level of his Moses, his Sistine Chapel, and his Basilica of St. 
Peter ; spurious exclusiveness of this order not only does more 
harm than good at any time, but does the utmost harm and no 
good at all amidst our modern associations now ; and every- 
one may welcome, we are sure, without fear of its effect, the 
growth of opinion in the liberal direction of the widest com- 
prehensiveness of artistic recognition. 

It was to be observed that the body of students who chiefly 
occupied the theatre cheered Mr. Aircuison with especial 
heartiness when he alluded to the particularly successful work 
of Mr. BurRNE JoNeEs at Oxford, as an instance in which the 
genius of a “painter ”—perhaps in his heart he meant a some- 
what wayward manifestation of genius, if measured by more: 
ordinary ‘standards—had found the fittest subject for its 
exercise in this exquisite work of the “glazier,” committed to: 
him under exceptionally favourable conditions. _We do not 
attach much importance to the admiration of youth for eccen- 
tricity, but we read the echo of approval from Mr. ArrcHIson’s 
students on this occasion as an expression of a more wholesome 
sentiment. : To be a painter specially adapted by natural 
idiosyncrasy for the peculiar conventionalism of ‘the colour- 
glass picture, is what may be called an accident of a par- 
ticularly happy character ; and we can very well understand, if 
it ought to be so understood, that the forte of Mr. BURNE 
JonEs might prove to be colour-glass work exclusively, if he 
could be persuaded to pursue it with the exclusive earnestness 
which Mr. AITCHISON considers to be worthy of the subject. 
Again we cannot help saying that enthusiasm such as is here 
brought into notice is, in our opinion, true art criticism. 


« rawness, and this is the work of time. 
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In the old medizval glass which, in so many instances, 
appears to be beyond all hope of emulation exquisite in both 
the melody and the harmony of its colour, it is very honestly 
pointed out by Mr. ArrcHISON, amongst other things, that 
“« dirt and decay ” may take credit for a good deal of the charm- 
ing effect. It is unfortunately the case in many other kinds of 
sart besides glass pictures, that a certain obscurity produced by 
atmospheric corrosion and deterioration is not only accepted 
by connoisseurs as a beneficial “toning down” of the work, 
-but is admitted by the most fastidiously graceful taste to be an 
unquestionable improvement. Mellowness takes the place of 
The same mellowness 
may be produced by artifice, but the result is an artificiality of 
tone which is unwelcome. It is not easy to account for this 


- logically, however manifest it may be experimentally, and we 


may be content to think it cannot be helped. 
Much more might of course be said upon the details of 


‘Mr. ArTcuison’s pleasing lecture, but we can at present only 


once more congratulate the Royal Academy upon having 
acquired in the person of the latest Associate so true a repre- 
sentative of sound popular opinion upon the somewhat 
neglected arts of decoration. 


THE SURVEYOR’S MIND. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT.] 


a HE paper which was read by Mr. RicKMAN at the 


Surveyors’ Institute (see Zhe Architect, February 2) is, 
apart from its professional value, interesting, as it shows rather 
impressively how great an influence certain intellectual pursuits 


~ Can exercise upon modes of thinking. Any one who is in the 


habit of noting mental phenomena must have observed that 


~ building surveyors, even in their ordinary conversation, are 


analytical, and that almost mechanically the simplest subjects 
are divided and sub-divided by them in a curious way. Mr. 
RICKMAN’S paper is so thoroughly analytical that to find a parallel 
to it outside his profession it would be necessary to have 
recourse to dialectic essays. In his case it would seem that 
analysis is not altogether an acquired power. If we take as 


- evidence the dissertation called an “ Attempt to Discriminate 


» the Styles of English Architecture,” which was drawn up by 


Mr. RicKMAn’s father in 1812, it is reasonable to conclude that 


~ the power was inherited. That famous essay is probably the 


most remarkable example of analysis in the language ; for at 


~ the time when it was produced a Gothic building appeared to 
» most men to be nothing more than a chaos of masonry. 


RICKMAN was able to classify the parts, and the four divisions 
employed by him to distinguish all varieties of English Gothic are 


© never likely to be superseded. In its original form it occupied 


about forty pages, but there is a greater amount of information 


« upon architecture in that limited space than in volumes which 


contain five times the quantity of printed matter. Look, for 
example, at the table in which some of the principal parts of 


~ Greek and English buildings are contrasted. Although it is 


-well known to architects and to every one who has an amateur’s 


interest in architecture, it is worth reprinting here in con- 
nection with this article, if it were only as an example of the 
logical conclusions which can be deduced as a result of a 
series of observations, 


Grecian, 
The arch must spring from a 
horizontal line. 


Columns the supporters of 
the entablature. 


No projections like buttresses, 
and all projections stopped by 
horizontal lines, 

Arrangement of pediment 
fixed, 


Openings limited by the pro- 


English. 

No horizontal line necessary, 
and never any but the small 
cap of a Shaft. 

Shaft bears poe and is 
only ornamental, and the round 
pier still a pier. 

Buttresses essential parts, and 
Stop all horizontal lines. =~ 


Pediment only an ornamented 
end wall, and may be of almost 
any pitch. 

Openings almost unlimited. 


Grecian. 
The general running lines are 


‘. horizontal. 


Arches not necessary. 


An entablature absolutely 


» necessary, consisting always of 


two, and mostly of three dis- 


- tinct parts, having a close rela- 
-tion to, and its character and 


ornaments determined by the 


-.columns. 


The columns can _ support 
nothing but an entablature, and 
no arch can spring directly from 
@ column. 

A flat column may be called 
a pilaster, which can be used as 
a column, 


English, 

The general running lines are 
perpendicular. 

Arches a really fundamental 
principle, and no pure English 
building or ornament can be 
composed without them. 

No such thing as an entabla- 
ture composed of parts, and 
what is called a cornice, bears 
no real relation to the shafts 
which may be in the same 
building. 


The shafts can only support 
an arched moulding, and in no 
case a horizontal line, 


Nothing analogous to a pilas- 
ter; every flat ornamented pro- 
jecting surface is either a series 
of panels or a buttress, 


portions of the column. 
Regularity of composition on 


t Regularity of composition 
each side of a centre necessary. 


seldom found, and variety of 
ornament universal. 
From its perpendicular lines, 
may be carried to any practic- 
able height, with almost in- 
creasing beatity.. 4) ae 


To appreciate the labour that was requisite to produce the 
foregoing summary, at a time when the study of architecture 
was neglected, the reader need only make the attempt of 
adding other characteristics to it. Professor Wiis did so, 
and found it no easy task. For every one of the statements 
represents in the first place a vast number of single observa- 
tions, and, in the second place, insight and judgment are 
needed to give as it were the essence of the facts. That the latter 
part of the process may be attended by uncertainty is evident 
from the erroneous conclusion that a Gothic shaft sustains no 
weight, and is merely an ornamental appendage. THomas 
RickMan’s analytical skill is apparent in almost every line 
of his “Attempt,” that is, if the earlier editions are consulted ; 
in the later editions his remarks are almost lost amidst the 
comments of other writers. In respect of that capacity, there 
is a family likeness between the “Attempt” and the paper on 
“Building Risks and their Incidence,” although they are 
separated by an interval of over seventy years, Everything 
that appears to be compound is resolved as far as practicable 
into something simpler. The paper starts by dividing risks into 
two classes—those of builders and of employers. Then each 
class is again divided, and so on throughout to the end. The 
ultimate effort of analysis is to resolve many things under two 
heads, and Mr. GLapsTone’s famous three courses can some- 
times be thus exemplified. Mr. Rickman has a fondness for 
this duality, but his classifications are not so apparent in the 
newspaper report as they were in the original manuscript. 

Our object is not, however, the consideration of Mr. Rick- 
MAN’S excellent paper in its details. We have referred to it 
because it is in its way as characteristic a product of a sur- 
veyor’s mind as the most elaborate bill of quantities. What 
most concerns us is the process exemplified. Now we have no 
hesitation in saying that analysis, although most useful in its 
way, is, like most other good things, accompanied by draw- 
backs. One of these is a weakening of the creative power. A 
man may possess great skill in analysis, and in some mysterious 
way be unable to construct the things which he knows in 
their elements. There isa remarkable example found in the 
history of the genius who brought logical analysis almost to per- 
fection. In ArIsToTLe’s “ Poetics” we seem to have the whole 
secret of all kinds of poetry made as plain to the understand- 
ing as the items in a surveyor’s “bill,” but it does not appear 
that the philosopher was able to compose a lyric. The law 
which operated in the case of the Greek philosopher is still in 
force. When attention is given to dissection, there is an end 
to creation. To recur again to the example of RICKMAN, we see 
the man whose knowledge of Gothic details was so remarkable 
producing buildings to which no student would have recourse for 
inspiration. And the reason is not obscure. The analytical 
mind is prone to consider parts by themselves, without giving 
any thought to the relation between them. A building 
surveyor is indifferent to the appearance of the building with 
which he is connected, and one might go so far as to say thay 
in many cases quantities are taken out without any effort being 
made to realise the form of the building as a whole. If there 
is a perspective it can hardly escape notice, but in its absence 
a substitute will rarely be constructed in the surveyor’s imagi- 
nation, The incompatibility between the surveyor’s process 
and that of a designer is an every-day experience. In country 
towns it is not uncommon to find architects employing 
surveyors to take out quantities, although they themselves are 


Cannot form good steeples, 
because they must resemble un- 
connected buildings piled on 
each other. 
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competent to undertake the work, and are not well able to 
afford the expense of an extra assistant. But they feel that a 
week or two in quantity-taking unfits the mind for the work 
which should be more worthy of an architect’s attention. Mr. 
Rickman in his paper acknowledges this, when he says that 
“the business of a measuring-surveyor is a branch of architec- 
ture not conveniently carried on by the same person who 
is engaged in designing,” and he might have added that 
the difficulty does not arise altogether from inconvenience, 
using that word in the ordinary sense, but from something that 
Is inherent in the human mind. 

At the present time it would be an advantage if the differ- 
ence between their capabilities could be realised by surveyors 
and architects, and, what is no less important, by the public. 
If it were, it would prevent encroachment among the former, 
and it would enable clients to be more discriminative in the 
bestowal of commissions. The necessity of skilled supervision 
is generally recognised ; but it is also supposed that the so-called 
‘practical men” are best fitted for the office, and, owing to 
the influence of a common fallacy, surveyors are accepted as 
their representatives. In Government departments there is a 
belief that surveyors are excelled by officers of Royal En- 
gineers, 


MESSRS. J. TYLOR AND SONS. 


ISITORS to the metropolis, as they journey from 
Holborn to Cheapside, can hardly fail to observe the 
lofty tower which rises far above the buildings between 
Newgate Street and Paternoster Row, and which in height, if 
not in size, competes with St. Paul’s as a landmark. It is often 
supposed, and even by Londoners, to belong to the neighbour- 
ing prison, and tobe a ventilating shaft or an observatory. But 
the tower has been erected by Messrs. TyLor & Sons, and is a 
part of their premises. To any one who is acquainted with 
the character of the work produced by the firm, its existence is 
suggestive. The tower is simply a colossal testing apparatus. 
It was considered necessary that sluice valves, stop-cocks, 
pipes, and other things, should be subjected to an enor- 
mous water pressure, and accordingly means were adopted by 
which one of 600 feet can be applied. Hence the tower arose. 
The aim of Messrs. Tytor & Sons is to produce goods which 
can be trusted as corresponding with their descriptions, and 
to insure that end, time, skill and money are expended 
liberally. Their water-tower is like many expensive machines, 
which may be seen in the workshops, and forms part of a 
System that governs the production of the smallest taps and 
plugs, and gives them a special character. 

Messrs. TyLor & Sons are sometimes described as 
“engineers and_brass-founders,” but they are essentially 
hydraulic engineers. Almost everything produced in the 
Newgate Street works comes in contact with water when in 
use. Pumps, fountains, syringes, waste preventors, garden 
engines, hydraulic rams, baths, stand pipes, hose, meters, traps, 
basins, closets, cisterns, boilers, lavatories, urinals, flushing 
apparatus are among the objects made by the firm, and they are 
all intended to have water flow through them. Let a supply 
exist, and there is nothing connected with the distribution of 
water, either within or without a house, which cannot be sup- 
plied and made by Messrs. TyLor & Sons. From their own 
stock they can furnish the sluice valves which open and close 
the mains, the meters which register the quantity of water that 
leaves the reservoirs, and the tools which are needed for the 
repairs of all pipes. In the comprehensive establishment 
in Newgate Street, everything that can be called hydraulic 
seems to be available, from a steam-engine for pumping 
machinery to a cock for a kitchen boiler, from a spray bath to 
a washer, from a ship’s fire-engine to a tap wrench. A pro- 
fessor might with advantage use the general catalogue of the 
firm as a text-book to explain the latest developments of 
practical hydraulic and sanitary engineering. It is only in our 
«me, and in England, that such a business could exist. Else- 
where drainage and water supply are more simple affairs. 

There is nothing about the exterior of Messrs, TyLoR’s 
premises which indicates the variety or the importance of what 
Is to be seen inside, and the frontage is small in comparison 
with the area of the works. On entering, one sees that there 
is no attempt at display. The long passage is flanked by 
pumps of all descriptions. Then a hall is reached, which is 
filled with examples of Sanitary appliances. Other depart- 


ments and workshops are further on. The lighting is good, 
and everything can be seen clearly, but it would need a volume 
to describe the specialities. Messrs. TyLor’s catalogue of 
1879 contains about five hundred pages, and one which is in 
preparation will be still larger, All that can be done here is to 
Suggest the importance of the department in which our readers 
are most concerned—that relating to house drainage and sani- 
tation—and leave the reader to examine the objects with his own 
eyes, 

The water.closets may be allowed the first place, from their 
sanitary importance. They range from the simple hopper to 
elaborate seat-action and door-action closets. In the “ Side 
Outlet Regulator Valve Closet” the outlet-valve can act as an 
overflow escape, and retain sufficient water to be sealed. If 
the water-flush should fail, there is a self-acting arrangement 
which closes the overflow passage against sewer gas. Another 
regulator valve closet, known as the Rogers Field Pattern, is 
made, without an overflow, and the patent parallel motion 
allows the handle to be drawn in a direction that is nearer 
the perpendicular than is possible with the common arrange- 
ments. Some of the closets are made in such a way that the 
trap need not be under the level of the floor. They are con- 
sequently available for rooms with cement or other fireproof 
floors, as they may be fixed without entailing much damage to 
the floor. The basins are generally made with Messrs. 
Ty.or’s patent flushing rim, which is a great improvement on © 
the fan and most other inlets, 

One appliance, which is generally applicable to closets, is 
Messrs. TyLor & Son’s Patent Waste-not Regulator Closet 
Apparatus. As the name implies, it has been devised in order 
to prevent an useless waste of water. If the handle of a closet 
is propped up net more than the prescribed quantity of water 
can pass through the basin. The firm have, it may be said, 
patented a great many waste preventors, which have been 
adopted by London and other water companies. In fact 
Messrs. TyLor & Sons have a great advantage over their 
rivals from the character of their business, which, although so 
various in its application, has a principle in common. If an 
improvement is introduced in closets it may be found applic- - 
able to lavatories and baths, and zvce versé. The details of 
allthe appliances in consequence come under the observation 
of a great many experts in various departments, and endless 
opportunities are given for the attainment of perfection in 
working. In this way a scientific precision has been gained 
that is remarkable. 

The baths are deserving of attention both on account of the 
material employed and of the arrangements for the inlet and 
outlet of the water. The iron of which the baths are made is 
first tinned and then galvanised, and it is claimed that this 
process produces more durable baths than those made of 
ordinary galvanised iron. Although strong, the baths are not 
of excessive weight. One kind, which may be termed the non- 
fixture bath, is of much importance to tenants who may have 
to remove. The pipes are so arranged that a return of soiled 
water into the bath is an impossibility ; and, by means of 
the patent lock-waste apparatus, the waste-valve cannot be 
opened whilst either of the inlet-taps are running, nor either 
of the inlet-taps be opened until the waste-valve is closed. 
Among the specialities which Messrs. TyLor have introduced 
for their baths, the following may be mentioned :—The quick 
waste-valve, by which the water is quickly discharged, and 
there is no risk of choking-up ; the apparatus for combined 
shower and douche; and the patent boiler, which is easily 
fixed, and affords a supply for a bath in a room below the 
level of the cistern. The entire arrangements are so perfect 
that the luxury of bathing becomes enhanced by means of 
them. 

It has been often remarked in international exhibitions 
that, while ornamental brasswork, whether on a large scale or 
for cabinet work, is produced in excellent style by foreigners, 
the humble but more useful plumbers’ foundry work is far 
inferior to the English. The cases in Messrs. Tytor’s show- 
room contain gun-metal, yellow metal, and silvered cocks of 
all sizes and varieties, which would hold their own in any 
competition. Some are made to resist extreme pressure, and 
among the improvements introduced is a patent grooved joint, by 
which junctions or attachments witha pipe can be made without 
soldering, and by acommon labourer. The purchaser knows 
exactly what he may expect in using one of those cocks, and 
no attempt is made to confer imaginary qualities upon them. 
The prices charged are most reasonable, considering the quality 
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by girls. By making plumbers’ brass-foundry a part of their 
business, Messrs. TYLoR are enabled to introduce valves and 
taps for their baths, closets, and lavatory basins, in greater 
variety and having more efficiency than if they were dependent 
on a supply from provincial manufactories. pat 

It is satisfactory to learn that the demand is increasing for 


appliances can hardly coexist with scamped brickwork and 
carpentry. Unfortunately there is a tendency at the present 
time among many people to make cheapness the paramount 
consideration in arranging for builder’s work. 
we have in the markets plenty of so-called sanitary appliances 
which from their price become attractive to all who are in- 
different to the importance of good materials and workman- 
ship. So long as people are willing, for the sake of a spurious 
economy, to employ those things, and live amidst discomfort 
and danger, they will be made. 


accommodating manufacturers who will supply, and on 
reasonable terms, appliances that present at first all the out- 
ward appearance of being useful. But it is needless to say 
that men of that class do not patronise such houses as Messrs. 
Tyor’s, and they would seek in vain through No. 2 Newgate 
Street for closets, baths, or traps that would meet their sordid 
requirements. It becomes, therefore, a sort of indication of 
the value of a building when one can recognise the productions 
of Messrs. TyLor among the fittings. The value of their work 
has been tested during many a year, and it may be accepted 
as indubitable that their sanitary appliances confer the security 
which is necessary in every house that claims to be healthy. 


PARIS NOTES. 


HE Museum of Decorative Art at the Palais de |’Industrie 
reopens to-day, March 1. Amongst the features of interest 
added since last year is an important collection of the works of 
M. P. V. Galland, and another of original cartoon sketches by 
M. Lechevallier-Chevignard, both of which are valuable contribu- 
tions to the study of art as applied to modern decoration. One 
new room contains several classes of embroideries and other 
textile fabrics, and another is devoted to Oriental porcelain, 
ivories, bronzes, and lacquer work, from the collections of MM. 
Antonin Proust, P. Burty, Bigot, Dillon, Froudin, and Count 
Kleczkowski. 


The Salon Committee is now busy preparing for the coming 
exhibition, which will open as usual on May 1. Paintings and 
drawings must be sent in to the jury between March 5 and 15, 
sculptures and medals between March 21 and April 15, and archi- 
tecture, engraving, and lithography between April 2 and 5. 


The French artists, MM. Detaille, de Neuville, de Vuillefroy, 
Dubufe, Gervex, Lansyer, and Alfred Stevens, have consented to 
form part of the Fine Arts Jury at the International Exhibition to 
be held in the Crystal Palace. 


M. Benjamin Ulmann, Grand Prize of Rome and Knight of 
the Legion of Honour, is recently deceased. M. Ulmann, who 
was well known as a painter of classical subjects, was an Alsatian 
by birth, having been born at Blotzheim in May 1829. One of his 
chief works is Syl/a and Marius, which was bought for the State, 
and is now in the Luxembourg Gallery. The mural paintings in 
many of the public buildings in Paris, and notably those in the 
great hall of the Conseil d’Etat, are reckoned amongst his finest 
efforts. One of his drawings, Cado zm the Senate, was reproduced 
in The Architect. 


It has been decided to establish a lift between the ground-floor 
of the Palais de l’Industrie, where the sculpture exhibits of the 
Salon are placed, and the first-floor picture galleries, so as to 
afford easy access from one section to another for the infirm and 
paralysed, who have hitherto been prevented from enjoying the 
annual exhibitions owing to the difficulty of climbing the stairs. 
Such at least is the reason given by the Paris papers in announcing 
the improvement. 
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of the work, and that the taps are finished by men instead of 


‘The jerry-builders and the | 
selfish speculators in showy but flimsy houses can always find 


tions. 
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A first portion of the Castellani collection of pictures and 
antiquities is announced for sale at Rome. on March 17, and the 
bidding is expected to occupy at least a’month. According to the 
Rappel, Mr. C.°T. Newton, C.B., of the Greek and Roman 
Antiquities Department at the British Museum, and two conserva- 
tors of the German: State Museums at Berlin, have been sent to 


tT | Rome by their respective Governments to make purchases., France 
work like that which is produced by Messrs. Tytor, for their | Re est 


will not. be represented, in consequence of the inadequate credit 
voted for such acquisitions (only 150,000 frs. for the eight depart> 
ments. at the Louvre).. The remainder of the collection will be 


"| disposed of in Paris during the month of May. naes 
In consequence | ae 


_ In view of the small..amount voted annually for the Caisse des 
Musées, a petition is: being numerously:signed in favour of establish- 


ing one paying day per week in all the State museums—the whole 
receipts to be devoted ‘to:the acquisition of new treasures. ny 


On the suggestion of M. Kaempfen, Director of Fine Arts, the 


Minister of Public Instruction has decided upon the appointment 
‘of a special Committee’of Works of Art (Com7té des travaux dart), 
whose duties it will be to examine the designs or models sent in 
for the decoration of public buildings, to choose the works to be 
acquired by the State in each year’s Salon, to classify copies of — 
celebrated pictures, and to examine the works of artists who have 
gained a Prix de Salon or a travelling scholarship. — 


We are glad to learn that M. Hébert, the well-known painter, 


who had been in very delicate health for many months, has just 
returned from Nice completely restored, and was present at the 
last meeting of the Academy of Fine Arts. 


M, Christophle, Governor of the Crédit Foncier, has been 
called to give evidence before the Commission of Inquiry into the. 
industrial crisis. He stated that in the building trades of Paris. 
there are about 25,000 contractors, including the small employers 
of labour. Many of these combined, but often with inadequate 
capital, and they then borrowed money to carry on their opera- 
M. Christophle denied that six or seven milliards of francs. 
had been laid out in Paris on new buildings within the past six or 
seven years, and estimated the real sum expended at 1,200,000,000- 
or 1,300,000,000 frs. (48 or 52 millions sterling). The advances 
from the Crédit Foncier had increased in amount only since 1880,, 
when they totalled 40,000,000 frs., as compared with 151,000,000 frs.. 
in the following year. Four-fifths of the new tenements were 
occupied, and he urged that any discouragement of ‘building 
operations at the present moment would merely aggravate the: 
crisis. 


The decision of the Court in the Trouillebert-Fedesco case 
(referred to in The Architect of last week) was delivered on Satur- 
day last by the Judge-Substitute, M. Rouillier. In giving judg— 
ment, he clearly defined the distinction existing between that part 
of the copyright of a book or work of art which is sold by the 
author for the use and benefit of the publisher or dealer, and that 
other part which remained the property of the former in despite of 
the sale. This was adjudged to be the title of the work itself and 
the reputation, whatever it may be, attaching to same. ,On these 
grounds the decision was necessarily in favour of M. Trouillebert 
on all points. 


> 


The candidates for the seat left vacant in the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts, by the decease of M. Lesueur, have been classed in 
order as follows by the architectural section of that body :—MM. 
Diet, Daumet, André, Normand, Magne, and Renard. The first- 
named will probably be elected, 


POISONOUS PIGMENTS AND WALL-PAPERS. 


Paces a year ago the National Health Society solicited Eart 
Granville to instruct the representatives of the Foreign Office 
abroad:so that they might obtain reports respecting foreign enact- 
ments for the limitations, restrictions, or safeguards in the manu- 
facture, use, and sale of arsenical and other poisonous colours 
used for wall-papers and other decorative purposes. A circular 
was accordingly addressed to the representatives by His Lordship. 
The reports which were received have been printed, and will be 
found interesting to sanitarians. The following abstract will sug- 
gest the state of opinion on’so important a subject :—In Austria 
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there is ‘no direct prohibition against the production: of: atsenical 
and other poisonous pigments ; but the manufacturers require a 
license and special permission for the establishment of such a 
business, and»precautionary measures have to be adopted by them 
for the protection of the workmen. The Austrian authorities are 
considering certain proposed stipulations by which the employ- 
ment of colours made of arsenical substances will not be allowed 
in artificial flowers, wall-papers, coloured paper, and dressing 
stuffs, and the importing of all: articles in which arsenical pig- 
ments are used-is to be ‘illegal. An Imperial law was» passed in 
Germany in 1879 in order to regulate the sale of all articles 
containing poisons, but there has been more or less uncertainty 
about the interpretation of some of the enactments. A committee 
of the Reichstag have recommended that the words “ prepared 
with arsenic” should be used instead of the words “containing 
arsenic,” as by this means colours only to which arsenic had been 
added would be forbidden, whereas others containing very slight 
blendings of arsenic’through accidental circumstances, such as 
earth colours, would be permitted. In the decree of the Emperor 
which came into force, it is accordingly ordained that the use of 
“colours prepared with arsenic” is forbidden in the manufacture 
of paper-hangings. The punishment for:contravention is severe, 
and, in case of severe bodily injury or death toa human being, it may 
extend to five years’ penal servitude. ° The Imperial law in no way 
interferes with the regulations which have been adopted in the 
several states. In Baden not only are arsenical wall-papers illegal, 
but there is a prohibition against the tinting of walls or ceilings of 
dwelling-houses or factories with arsenical compounds. The 
Hessian police code imposes a penalty of from one to thirty florins 
on any person who, for the purpose of furnishing or covering the 
walls of any dwelling-room employs paints, wall-papers, or stuffs 
tinted with any of the pigments which are designated as “ injurious 
to health” such as Scheel’s green, Schwemfurt green, and King’s 
or Naples yellow, and all colours containing arsenic, or combina- 
tions of arsenic. The use of these colours for tinting furniture is 
likewise prohibited. Regulations against arsenic and other dan- 
gerous paints have been in force in Saxony for many years. In 1856 
the people were warned against a red pigment known as Munich red, 
‘cochineal red, and Pernambuco lake (Brazil red), and used for paper- 
hangings, coloured paper, and for staining. Again in 1868 a warning 
was issued against window-blinds coloured with various arsenicated 
pigments, which, being applied in a very superficial manner, were 
easily detached from the blinds as powder, so that the air became 
impregnated with poisonous molecules. According to the Saxon 
authorities, poisonous colours are prejudicial to health when not 
properly applied to the surface of the papers, or when not smoothed 
down or not varnished ; or if the hangings areapplied to damp walls 
to which they do not hold firmly, so that the pigment is liable to 
flake or dust off. But those colours are innocuous when applied 
to the walls of rooms if the walls are and remain dry ; if the wall 
is-dry before the painting, and the lime used is mixed with milk 
not over-diluted, or the colour when dry is washed with a suitable 
fluid, such as water-glass, &c. Colours of this class, especially 
tthe more injurious, viz., the greens and blues, should be altogether 
excluded from sleeping apartments, as well as from workrooms in 
which the air is highly saturated with aqueous vapour, or impreg- 
nated with the fumes of vinegar, ammonia, chlorine, sulphuric 
acid, &c. 

Poisonous colours when used in carpets or wall-papers are 
attended by exceptional risk in Sweden, as the inhabitants live 
during winter in apartments which are almost hermetically sealed. 
A statute was issued by the King in 1876, which prohibits the 
manufacture and importation of arsenious acid or white arsenic in 
Sweden unless the royal permission has been obtained. Wall- 
paper, window-blinds, Venetian blinds, tissues, artificial flowers, or 
‘other articles in water-colour, printed or painted in colours con- 
taining arsenic, are not to be kept or offered for sale. An elaborate 
list of poisonous colours has been prepared by the Swedish Board 
of Health, but the term “poisonous” does not seem to have a 
Strict. definition. Thus, for example, we find among the white 
colours considered to be obnoxious, bismuth white and zinc white, 
while a note states, “These colours when used as paints are per- 
‘fectly harmless. Bismuth, even when followed in large doses, is 
inert, and the substitution of zinc whites, albissima, Charlton 
white, silicate paints, &c., for white lead is much to be desired.” 
It is also said that arsenic has been discovered in other colours 
‘besides the green-copper colours, such as some of the most beauti- 
ful of the red-drop colours, various grey colours used in printing 
wall-papers, and in tar colours. According to the law of Denmark, 
arsenical preparations may not be used for staining, dyeing, or 
colouring stuffs, window-blinds, Venetian blinds, artificial flowers, 
lamp-shades, paper, &c., nor form part of a pigment mixed with 
‘glue, gum, size, dextrin, white of egg, &c., for walls of rooms or 
wall-papers. 

The Russian code of laws prohibits the importation as well as 
the manufacture in Russia of all wall-papers which are covered 
with a thick coating of arsenical colouring matter, both opaque 
and glazed. There is an exception in favour of paper in which the 
pattern is traced in arsenical paint on a more extensive ground of 
non-arsenical colouring matter. Lists of injurious colours and 
harmless colours have been prepared, and the following plain 
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method for detecting the presence of arsenic in articles.coloured 
or dyed has been issued :— 

For the purpose of testing green and other wall-paper, in which 
the presence of arsenic is suspected, a small piece of such paper 
should be taken and cut into shreds, which are then to be placed 
in a wine-glass. If the object of examination be colouring matter, 
a piece of the size of a pea should be taken and treated in the 
same manner; if a piece of tissue is under examination, a small 
shred of it-should be cut off. The piece of paper, dye-stuff, or 
tissue must be treated with.caustic alkali (solution of ammonia), 
a teaspoonful of which must be poured over the object of examina- 
tion. The liquid will assume a. blue colour, and, after five or ten 
minutes, half.a teaspoonful of pure hydrochloric acid (chemically 
pure), which will give the liquid a light green hue, must also be 
poured into the glass. Finally, a piece of copper, or a copper coin, 
previously polished with sand, is placed in the green liquid. If 
after the expiration of five minutes the copper shows on its surface 
a grey, glistening deposit, then the wall-paper, dye-stuff, or tissue 
contains arsenic ; but if the surface of the copper remains red, there 
is probably no arsenic present. It must, in addition to this, be 
observed that all articles coloured with arsenical paints emit, when 
burnt, a smell of garlic. 

While so many countries have adopted measures to protect the 
inhabitants against poisonous colours, there are others which are 
as indifferent as England. France has no regulations except in 
the case of articles of food, beyond a circular which has been 
issued by the Minister of Commerce cautioning manufacturers, and 
explaining the responsibility they would incur in the event of 
accidents arising from the use of poisons. Belgium is also with- 
out a decree to restrict or regulate the manufacture, use, or sale of 
arsenical or other poisonous pigments employed in industry or in 
the decorative arts. The same may be said of Greece, Italy, 
Holland, Portugal, Spain; and Switzerland. There is no federal 
law on the subject in the United States, and it may also be 
asserted that there is no State legislation or municipal enactment 
bearing on-the matter. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF THE METRO- 
POLIS AND STREET ARCHITECTURE.* 
(Continued from page 126.) 


ET us now consider the works of that younger body—the 
Metropolitan Board of Works—so_far as they have rela- 
tion to the subject the consideration of which has called us here 
this evening. Although in existence as a corporate body only 
twenty-éight years, it must be admitted that the amount of work 
achieved by them in the way of street improvements and otherwise 
is immense. Setting aside for a moment the main drainage of the 
metropolis, the embankment of the Thames north and south, the 
formation of public parks, the freeing of the metropolitan toll 
bridges, and the securing beyond the reach of rapacious owners 
and the ever-advancing speculative builder such open spaces as 
Hampstead Heath and Clapham Common, the facilitating of 
traffic from one part of the metropolis to the other by the forma- 
tion of new streets, and the widening of existing thoroughfares, 
has received very considerable attention at their hands. Many 
of these street improvements are of first-class importance. I have 
only to name the following to insure your being in accord with 
me in this view—Garrick Street, Southwark Street, Queen 
Victoria Street, Northumberland Avenue, the new street ulti- 
mately destined to become the leading thoroughfare from the east 
to the west of London, commencing at Bethnal Green, at present 
carried as far west as the corner of Hart Street, Bloomsbury, and 
soon to be followed by a continuation to Piccadilly Circus. Nor 
must we overlook such minor improvements as the removal of 
Middle Row, Holborn ; the widening of Tooley Street, High Street, 
Wapping ; Kentish Town Road, High Street, Kensington ; and that 
much-needed improvement the widening of Gray’s Inn Road, in- 
volving as it did in its execution the removal of the wretched 
courts, alleys, and slums which had only too long been a plague 
spot and disfigured the map of London in its very centre. 

In a busy commercial centre like London the truth of the say- 
ing “‘time is money” is proved more conclusively than in places 
where commercial activity is less pronounced, and there can be no 
more sure means of economising time than in reducing the 
distances which have to be traversed in proceeding from one part 
of town to another, and insuring that the thoroughfares over which 
we have to pass are free from obstruction. Little can be said in 
adverse criticism of the street improvements I have named, either 
in regard to their direction, width, and improved gradients, their 
general conception and laying out; and the Metropolitan Board 
of Works have earned the thanks of Londoners generally by doing 
so much to relieve the congested state of the street traffic. It is 
only when the improved street surfaces have been formed and the 
cleared land is covered with new buildings, that we notice what 
may be termed errors of omission—omission to insure that the 
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new buildings shall be worthy of the sites on which they are to be 
located—sites, be it remembered, which have been acquired at an 
enormous cost to the ratepayers. To all who are acquainted with 
London, and have watched the growth and completion of the street im- 
provements effected within the last quarter of a century, this omission 
to exercise proper control over the designs of the new buildings will 
have been noted only too frequently. I may be told thatit is desirable 
at the earliest possiblemoment to obtaina recoupment of the money, 
or some portion of the money, expended in the formation of the new 
thoroughfares, and with that object to let or sell the cleared land as 
quickly as possible. Yet granting all this, it must surely be 
admitted that the land should not be parted with, and all control 
over it given up, until some security was obtained that the sites 
would be adequately covered, and that we should be spared the 
pain of looking at buildings which, so far from deserving to be 
located in first-class thoroughfares, are scarcely good enough to 
be relegated to a third or fourth-class street. I have only thought it 
necessary to produce to you a single instance of a block of buildings 
to illustrate this section of my subject, but I am afraid had I been 
so minded I could have repeated that class of illustration only too 
often. I have hada photograph taken of a block of buildings 
recently erected on land cleared by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, for a street improvement costing a million and a 


quarter sterling to accomplish. Yet after an outlay so vast the’ 


Board allowed a site of the cleared land to be so covered as to 
produce the “vision of beauty” which is presented in the photo- 
graph. I have no hesitation in showing this photograph, because 
I am persuaded no member of this Association, nor, indeed, 
anyone worthy of the name of architect, could have produced an 
elevation so hideous. 

In one of the recent street improvements undertaken by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, viz., Northumberland Avenue, Par- 
liament thought it necessary somewhat to strengthen the hands of 
that body in respect to vetoing or modifying the designs of build- 
ings intended to be erected on the cleared land in the street. A 
clause was inserted in the Bill giving the necessary powers to 
proceed with the improvement, by which it was enacted that 
the Royal Institute of British Architects should have the design of 
every building to be erected in the Avenue submitted to its Council 
for any observations or suggestions that body might wish to make 
with regard thereto. The clause has proved practically valueless, 
because it did not go far enough in the event of the Council of the 
Institute declining to approve a design or suggesting modifications 
therein. There was no penalty for non-compliance with the 
requisitions of the Institute, and I regret to have to say that 
members of the profession who sign F.R.I.B.A. after their names, 
have been so disloyal to the body to which they belong as to pay 
no attention whatever to the suggestions made by the Council of 
the Institute in respect of designs prepared by them for buildings 
in Northumberland Avenue, and in some instances have proceeded 
with utter disregard to all that the Council have advanced. It is 
not much to be wondered at that, if great corporate bodies like the 
City of London and the Metropolitan Board of Works should fail 
to succeed in obtaining suitably designed buildings on land which 
they may clear for street improvements, and that the artistic treat- 
ment of our leading thoroughfares should suffer in consequence, 
when it comes to the turn of the smaller bodies—the vestries and 
the district boards—to operate in this direction, their failures are 
still more pronounced. But it is in sculpture, in the statues 
erected to our public men, that we commit the direst mistakes. 
Who can pass the Peabody statue at the back of the Royal 
Exchange, or, horror of horrors! that permitted to be erected near 
Mornington Crescent to perpetuate the memory of Richard 
Cobden, without a shudder, or uttering an earnest prayer that in 
these matters Londoners should no longer be able to boast of 
their local self-government? Who regulates the height of new 
buildings with regard to the width of the streets on which they 
front? The Metropolis Local Management Act contains 
provisions in regard to this essential particular, but they 
apply only to new streets. But what is a new street? Can 
a street be considered old, or, indeed, a street at all in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, until buildings have been erected 
on each side of it and for its entire length? Surely some such 
provision as that set out in Section 85 of the Local Management 
Act should have been made in the case of a street like Victoria 
Street, Westminster, where, although the roadway was formed 
and dedicated to the public prior to the passing of the Act in 
question, the land abutting on it was not built on for many years 
after. I am induced to make this observation through noticing 
the gloomy cavern-like effect produced by the buildings erected in 
this street, which largely exceed in height the width of the 
thoroughfare. One can understand that in order to exclude the 
fierce rays of the sun in such cities as Constantinople, Cairo, or 
Algiers, the streets therein should be of the narrowest possible 
width at the pavement level, and the space between the houses 
still more contracted by overhanging floors, so that at the top 
storey it might be possible for the opposite neighbours to shake 
hands out of the window, but, alas ! in England the sun is only too 
frequently conspicuous by its absence, as is proved by the return 
recently made by the Astronomer-Royal that there have been three 
entire weeks since Christmas last when the registered sunshine 


was nil. Victoria Street, Westminster, for the greater part of its 
length, is quite dull and gloomy enough owing to its stucco fronts, 
without having its dulness intensified by the excessive height of 
the buildings which have been erected on each side of it. 

To go back once more to the time “when George the Fourth 
was king,” and contrast this street with Regent Street, one has: 
again to make the sorrowful admission that we have not advanced: 
very much, if at all, in our modern street improvements. It is the 
custom of many in our profession to sneer at John Nash; to deny 
that he was an architect, or at any rate utterly to repudiate his claim: 
to the title of “ King of Architects,” by which he was too fulsomely 
proclaimed at the time when Regent Street and Regent’s Park 
were being formed. Well, if not a king amongst architects he 
was certainly a prince among surveyors, and his plans for the 
formation of Regent Street and the laying out of Regent’s Park 
were, to my mind, eminently skilful. I do not for one moment 
defend his stucco fronts, which did so much to ruin the art of 
bricklaying—his sham columns, pilasters, entablatures and pedi-. 
ments—but I do maintain that Regent Street was and even now is 
one of the pleasantest streets in London through which you can 
saunter, and this is largely due to the fact that the heights of the 
houses in that street as he designed and left them in no instance 
exceeded the width of the street, and there was consequently 
abundance of light and air. The only mistake in this particular 
which he made was the Quadrant—in itself very picturesque and ~ 
effective—but owing to the gloom it created on the ground floor, 
the impossibility of carrying on business in the shops for the 
greater part of the year, except with the aid of artificial light, and 
for other reasons which need not here be referred to, it had to be 
abolished. One has only to notice and contrast the effect upom 
one’s spirits in walking down Regent Street as compared with that 
produced by a walk through Victoria Street, Westminster, and it 
will be admitted that legislation as to the height of buildings in 
relation to the width of the streets on which they abut is most 
essential, 

Who is responsible for insuring us reasonable facilities for 
obtaining a good sky-line to our buildings ? We all know its value. 
Reminiscences of charming holiday tours in Normandy, Belgium, 
and Holland flash across the brain as we dwell on this subject, 
and pictures of the lovely quaint roofs, gables, and chimney-stacks: 
to be met with in those countries arise in cur mind’s eye as we 
pursue the theme. 

There were no telegraphs or telephones in the days when those 
sky-lines were produced, and a good thing too, the lovers of the 
picturesque will exclaim. But is it not possible to control the 
hideous effect produced by the overhead wires, which are fast 
becoming not only a source of positive danger, but also tend to: 
still further obscure the little sunlight we get in London? 

Deputations of parochial authorities have waited upon Sir 
Charles Dilke in his capacity of President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, asking him to interfere; and to them he replied 
there was no necessity for action on his part, nor for further 
legislation on the subject, as the governing bodies of the metro-- 
polis already possessed the requisite powers to deal with the matter. 
Yet they do not, and the evil continues to increase. 

Let me give you some idea, by a photograph which I have had 
taken, of the magnitude of the evil which I am now describing: 
In the discharge of my duties as a director of a public company 
I am called upon to sit in a room on the first floor of a house in 
Victoria Street, Westminster, for a couple of hours once a fortnight, 
and I am made to gaze upon the hideous structure erected on the 
roof of the building which faces me on the other side of the road, 
and which supports the overhead wires represented in the photo- 
graph. Iam told that this is by no means as unsightly as some 
erections for the like purpose which have been set up on the roofs 
of buildings in the City, where the wires are still more numerous 
than at Westminster. What chance can an architect have of pro- 
ducing a good sky-line in any leading thoroughfare of London, if 
his building is made to support an erection so hideous as those to- 
which the Postmaster-General and the telephone companies are: 
familiarising us? There can be no possible excuse for so dis- 
figuring London streets except that of economy, for it cannot be 
denied that, but for the extra expense involved, the wires could be 
just as well laid under the footpaths as over the housetops. Surely 
there should be some check imposed even upon so exalted a per 
sonage as Her Majesty’s Postmaster-General, and esthetic p rin 
ciples might fairly claim to have some amount of respect shown 
them by competing telephone companies. 

The PRESIDENT in inviting a discussion said the feeling pro- 
duced on his mind was one of utter sadness, and he could not but 
feel the slough of despond into which street architecture was 
thrown. There seemed no escape from bumbledom in this 
country. 

Mr. W. H. ATKIN BERRY, the hon. secretary, said it was more 
than discouraging that in an age when art was made so much of, 
and so much talked of, that the public should allow magnificent. 
sites to be spoiled for generations to come. They would, he 
thought, be able to do little till they could fix responsibility on 
some one for these egregious mistakes. He proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Isaacs for his paper, as also for the photo- 
graphs he had had specially taken to illustrate it. 
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Mr. L. C. RIDDETT agreed that the Farringdon Street neigh- 
"bourhood had not been improved by being cut off from the main 
«city and metropolitan thoroughfare. The system of leaseholds 
had much to do with the state of our street architecture. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works’ regulations were also answerable, 
-as they cut them off from all picturesque projections, and tabooed 
‘the use of bay windows. With regard to the latter, there need 
not be any risk of fire if a sufficient distance were left between 
‘them. Londoners who lived over their shops must have a 
‘dull time of it, the only view allowed them being that 
-of over the way. Compare Oxford Street with the High 
Street at Oxford or the street at South Guildford. The dif- 
nference of appearance was as striking as could be conceived. 
The Queen Anne style, if it had given them no more than 
red brick, would have deserved their thanks, for the question of 
colour was an important one in regard to street architecture. He 
‘had no idea that a new municipality would improve matters at all. 
The laying out of streets and boulevards required, if not a trained 
‘mind, at any rate a cultured mind. In Nash’s days things were 
‘better, when design seemed to have formed part of every gentle- 
man’s education. It seemed to him that if they had a municipal 
‘body elected in much the same manner as the London School 
Board, the chances were that they would not get a higher type of 
men. As to the School Board, barring their buildings, no one 
‘could say they were doing anything they ought to do; they were 
not teaching the children, they were not keeping them out of the 
gutter. They were doing nothing they were expected to do. 

After some observations from Mr. Brodie and Mr. Hunter, the 
vote of thanks was formally put to the meeting, and Mr. Isaacs 
‘replied. 

On the proposition of the President, Mr. J. D. Sedding was 
‘then elected a member of the Association by acclamation, and the 
sproceedings terminated. 


THE FABRIC OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


OR some time past, says a writer in the 7zes, it has been 
known that the fabric of Westminster Abbey is in a con- 
‘dition requiring the most extensive repairs. The interior, indeed, 
is in good order, and it may be hoped that a long time will elapse 
before any further restorations are necessary to it. But with the 
outside the case is different. Beneath the coating of grime and 
dirt with which long ages have covered the structure, and which 
conceals the decay from the eye of the casual passer-by, there has 
been long going on a process of decomposition which, if not 
arrested, must speedily cause the ruin of the building. The Dean 
and Chapter, well aware of this state of things, have taken 
measures to be fully and exactly informed of the extent of the 
danger, and have long been casting about for a means of meeting 
it. In March 1882 they received a report from Mr. John L. 
Pearson, R.A., the well-known architect, on the state of the Abbey, 
which was by no means calculated to set their fears at rest. As 
this report has now been for some two years before the authorities, 
there is no indiscretion in our mentioning the principal points of 
it. Mr. Pearson begins by discussing the history and condition of 
the clerestories of the nave and transepts, and describes the 
work as left by Sir Christopher Wren in the beginning of the 
last century. He charges Sir Christopher, who had undertaken 
the external restoration of the Abbey, with having cut back the 
wall surface two or more inches—a treatment which could hardly 
have answered with the best weather-stone, and which was certain 
to fail with the softer free-stone that had been used throughout the 
Abbey. For the credit of Wren, however, it may be remarked 
that Mr. Pearson’s judgment is contradicted by an express state- 
ment of Wren’s, who, in a letter dated June 1713, when he was a 
very old man, declares that he faced the walls with Burford stone. 
It is difficult to decide between two statements that contradict one 
another so flatly ; but whether Wren cut back the face of the walls 
or not, his restoration of them has not proved very successful. 
Wren also cut out and replaced the free-stone window-jambs and 
other features, and apparently in several cases altered the lines in 
the old mouldings in such a manner as to make it difficult to 
discover the ancient detail. The Oxfordshire stone which he used, 
though beautiful in colour and texture, has been clearly shown to 
be incapable of resisting the London atmosphere. 

As regards the wall surfaces round the clerestory windows, 
wherever the free-stone has been allowed to remain, they have 
become very seriously decayed, the decay having in some places 
penetrated to a depth of 7 inches or 8 inches, so that the architect 
is surprised that the heavy cornices and parapets should have 
found a sufficient support in so ruinous a wall. Just before his 
report, in some of the very worst places on the south 
side of the nave, the superstructure had been removed and the 
face of the wall rebuilt ; but this only went a very little way, and 
Mr. Pearson’s opinion two years ago was that “immediate and 
very extensive repairs and restorations were urgently needed for 
the whole of the masonry of these clerestories.” Very much the 
same was his conclusion in regard to the flying buttresses support- 
ing the clerestory walls. In some places they are dangerous, and 


in others so decayed that pieces of stone are constantly falling 
from them upon the lead roofs below. The clerestory of the choir 
is also urgently in need of repair, though its condition is not quite 
so bad as that of the nave and transepts. Going round to the 
south side of the nave, over the cloister roof, the report is of the 
most gloomy character, declaring that it is scarcely safe to pass 
along this cloister roof, or, indeed, along any of the lower roofs. 
“ Large pieces of stone are continually falling, being detached by 
the rusting of the iron clamps with which the masonry was 
thoughtlessly put together. Very considerable damage has from 
this cause been done to the western towers, the whole surface of 
which is disfigured by the bursting off of triangular and other 
shaped pieces of stone ; these heavy pieces fall not infrequently, 
and do much damage.” As to the transepts, that on the south 
side has been recently restored under the direction of the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott ; and the porch of the north transept is also new. 
But above that porch the masonry is in places very loose and 
unsafe, and demands complete and extensive repairs. The stone- 
work of the clerestory of Henry VII.’s Chapel, of the flying 
buttresses, and of the pinnacles, is also badly decayed, though in 
this part of the building the ruin may be arrested by timely 
measures. The cloisters also require some restoration, but they 
might be allowed to wait till the body of the Abbey has been 
dealt with. 

It is thus evident that if Westminster Abbey is not to be 
allowed to fall into ruin very considerable works must be at once 
undertaken in order to save it. The question then arises, How are 
the necessary funds, which are estimated at from 60,000/. to 80,000/. 
to be raised, and by what means may future generations be spared 
the periodical scandal of discovering that this great historical church 
has fallen into decay? A slight retrospect of the history of the fabric 
of the Abbey, with a special view to this question of a fabric fund 
may here be not out of place, and it will at least show that we of 
this generation are not alone in making the discovery that a great 
medizeval building is a costly heritage. While the monastery of 
Westminster existed—z.e., from Edward the Confessor’s reign to 
the Dissolution in 1540—there seems to have been no definite pro- 
vision for the maintenance and repair of buildings belonging to 
the monks. Two reasons may be given for this. The Abbey was 
in close connection with the Crown, and the abbots were indi- 
vidually of great power and wealth. It was seldom difficult for 
the monks to obtain what sums were necessary from the king for 
the support of a building where kings were crowned and buried, 
and many parts of which had been built by the benefactions of 
kings. Under Henry II. Abbot Laurence obtained a grant from the 
King and the Empress Maud for the purpose of repairing the 
Abbey buildings and reroofing them with lead, and the same 
abbot, and many of his successors, obtained from time to time 
leave to impropriate livings for the same purpose—the very con- 
verse, it may be remarked, of the proceedings of the present day, 
when so many of the cathedrals have been mulcted for the benefit 
of the smaller livings. The contributions made by Henry III. to 
the rebuilding of the Abbey and the building of the Chapter House 
are matter of history, and Henry III.’s benefactions were con- 
tinued by many of his successors. The abbots, again, were 
generous. The fourteenth century has left numerous records of 
individual abbots contributing to the work of building and rebuild- 
ing, the most munificent of all being Archbishop Langham, abbot 
from 1349 to 1361, who, both in his lifetime and by his will, gave 
so much money to the Abbey that by that means, and with aid 
from Richard II., the building of the nave was pushed forward, 
the abbot’s house and the Jerusalem Chamber were added, and 
the cloisters completed. But by the time of Edward IV. we find 
that the Abbey had fallen into an unsatisfactory condition, and 
that especial efforts were necessary in order to extricate it. A 
curious letter from the King to the Pope, written in the year 1478, 
and dated “Ex oppidulo nostro Grenewici,” is printed in the 
history of the Abbey, which was written in the last century by 
Richard Widmore, appealing in a piteous manner to His Holiness 
to excuse the newly-elected abbots from the costly journey to 
Rome for confirmation, on the ground of the poverty of the 
monastery. The King writes :— 


“We pray you that the Apostolic See should condescend to 
succour the Monastery, which is now not only tottering but almost 
fallen, and which is on the point of utter ruin. A part of that 
Monastery, indeed, our ancestors built, and that portion is even 
now almost wasted by age ; but the greater part they left unfinished, 
and of this up to the present time the poverty of the Monastery 
has prevented the completion, partly through the expense of the 
confirmation of the newly-elected abbots, and partly through the 
badness of the seasons and the floods, which have ruined the greater 
part of the estates of the Monastery.” 


A pathetic appeal, truly, and one which ought to find an echo in 
the hearts of every cathedral chapter and of every country clergy- 
man of our own day, when agricultural distress has once more 
become a bitter reality. 

Neither in Henry VII.’s time, when the royal munificence was 
expended upon the famous chapel, nor up to the Dissolution, nor 
during the short ten years from 1540 to 1550, when Westminster 
was a bishopric, nor on the reconstitution of the Abbey as a Col- 
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legiate Church in 1560, were any separate estates or funds se‘ 
apart for the support of the fabric. Dean Williams (1620-1640), 
who was also Bishop of Lincoln, and afterwards Archbishop of 
York, spent no less than 4,500/. on the church alone, repairing at 
his own cost the north-west exterior and the chapels on the south- 
east. Scandal, indeed, said that much of his generosity was at the 
expense of the prebendaries, but this was expressly contradicted 
in a Chapter Act of 1628, which indignantly denied that “our dean 
had done such repairs out of the diet and bellies of the pre- 
bendaries and revenue of the said. church, and not out of his own.” 
It was clear then, that, under Charles I..there was no fabric fund 
in existence, and that the general. tradition. still survived which 
made the abbot or his successor mainly responsible for the main- 
tenance of the building. It was only in 1662, after the Restora- 
tion, that Dean Dolben, afterwards Archbishop of York, prevailed 
on the Chapter to “assign henceforth one prebend’s share” —z.2., 
one-fifteenth of the total annual. divisible income—to the main- 
tenance of the fabric, a measure which was thought worthy of 
honourable mention in the Archbishop’s epitaph. Until the handing 
over of the estates to the Commissioners the measure introduced 
by Dean Dolben was adhered to, but it is only too plain that the 
sum so assigned was totally inadequate. In 1697 a petition from 
the Dean and Chapter to the House of Commons stated that 
since the Restoration. they had ‘spent nearly 20,000/. on the 
church, but that their surveyor reported that 40,000/, more was 
needed, and, in consequence of this, an Act of Parliament. granted 
toa Commission, on behalf of the Abbey, one-sixth of the pro- 
ceeds of a duty levied on coals imported into London, the same to 
be assigned “for the repair of the Collegiate Church and for no 
other purpose whatever.”, The Act was to be enforced from 1700 
to 1716, and by. anew Act in the ninth year of Queen Anne the 
grant was commuted for a sum of 4,000/. annually up to 1724 for 
the same purpose. But neither these large sums nor the ingenuity 
of Sir Christopher.Wren sufficed to put the Abbey into complete 
repair. Between the years 1731 and 1741 sums of 4,000/. were 
granted in at least four or five sessions of Parliament; and in 
those years under the superintendence of Dean Wilcocks, the 
greater part of Wren’s plans were carried out, including the erec- 
tion. of the western towers. We hear no more of appeals to 
Parliament until the present century, but in 1807 we find the Dean 
and Chapter petitioning the House of Commons, and stating that 
during the last twenty years they had expended nearly 29,000/. on 
the church. A committee of inquiry sat, anda grant of 2,000/. was 
immediately made, to be followed up during the years between 1809 
and 1822 by grants amounting altogether to 42,000/. Since that 
time, and until the transfer of the estates to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, the one-fifteenth share of the divisible income of the Chapter 
agreed to in Dean Dolben’s time was always devoted to the fabric, 
with the addition of any revenue from the sales of timber and 
money paid. for monuments, and any odd surplus funds of which 
the Chapter might find itself possessed. The average expenditure 
in the years immediately preceding the transfer of estates was 
something over 2,300/,—a sum which was largely increased after 
the commutation. 

From Mr. Pearson’s report, however, it is plain that this ex- 
penditure has been quite insufficient to keep the building in proper 
repair, and the question which is now under anxious discussion is 
by, what means the very large sum immediately required can be 
raised. We understand that negotiations are in progress between 
the Dean and Chapter, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the 
Government, out of which it is hoped that some prompt and satis- 
factory solution will be arrived at. What will be the exact nature 
of that solution is not as yet decided, and it would be premature 
to. suggest any one course in preference to the others which are 
open. .One method, however, we may deprecate, and with all the 
more confidence since we believe that it finds no favour with the 
Dean and Chapter. This is not: a matter for a public voluntary 
subscription. Westminster Abbey is not the church of any group 
of individuals, or of any party, or of any sect, or even of the 
Establishment itself, It is bound-up with the history of the nation. 
If the maintenance of the fabric is beyond the resources which the 
Chapter either commands at present or by some judicious arrange- 
ment can be made to command, then the responsibility for it ought 
to fall, not upon a few benevolent individuals, but upon the nation 
as a whole. 


THE. MANCHESTER TOWN HALL. CONTRACT. 


HE case of Underhay v. Smith came before Mr. Justice Chitty 

in the Chancery Division on February 21. The questions in 

the case arose out of the contract for erecting the Manchester 
Town Hall, which was undertaken by a firm. of contractors, 
Messrs. George Smith & Co. The points in no way involved the 
Corporation, but were in contest between the representatives of a 
late partner and the present firm. The case came before the 
Court upon the report of the official referee as a motion to vary the 
report. By the articles of partnership between the late Mr. Taylor 
and Messrs. Smith, Mr. Taylor was entitled to retire from the firm 
at the end of three years; March 31, 1872, when his share of the 
profits, capital, and interest on his capital was to be immediately 


ascertained. ‘The firm had contracted for a lump sum to build the: 
Manchester Town Hall, and the contract was partially carried out 

during the existence of the partnership, but a considerable portion 
still remain unperformed at the termination of the partnership at 

the date above mentioned. The contract was what is called a. 
losing contract, the estimates having omitted a quantity of ashlar 
requisite for the building, and on account of this the Corporation 

paid a sum of 28 per cent. on all the extra work when the contract. 
was concluded. ‘There were other items in the contract on which 

the representatives of Mr. Taylor contended there was a balance due: 
to the estate. The official referee, before whom witnesses appeared, 

and who had the case in his Court for some days, made a report 

by which he found that 4s. 4d. was the contract price for 73,694. 
yards of solid and hollows, that 10,0007. was the valuation of plant 

and materials on the works at the termination of the partnership,. 
and that 10,6232. was paid by the Corporation of Manchester at 

the end of the contract as a contribution towards the loss sustained 

by the contractors, or 28 per cent. on the extra work. Mr. Justice 

Chitty upheld the referee’s report, and made a decree of the amount. 
claimed, 6,623/. 8s. 2d. 


BRONZE CASTING IN BELGIUM. 
(Continued from page 131.) 


3. Retouching the Wax Bust. 


Shee great advantage of reproducing the bust in wax is that it: 
enables the artist to work upon it, so that the wax bust is. 
not only equal to the original in plaster or terra-cotta, but may 
become even superior to it; for the artist, on seeing his work in 
4 material of another colour, and after a certain time, may dis- 
cover certain faults which he can correct in the wax, or if he thinks. 
it necessary he can make such alterations as he may consider 


advisable. 


4. Preparing the Bust before making the Casting Mould or Cope. 


The bust in wax having been looked over and corrected by the 
artist, is now placed in the hands of the founder, who begins by” 
building a layer of firebricks of the size required for the object. 
that is to be cast; this layer, for a bust, may be 1 métre by 80: 
centim., and 0'25 centim. in height above the floor of the atelier. 
When ready the wax bust is placed upon it on its pedestal of 
“potin,” and firmly fixed to the brick layer or base. The next 
operation is one of considerable delicacy, namely, the placing of 
the runners or channels to enable the liquid bronze to flow” 
through and fill up the vacant space left by the melted wax, and 
the vents, which are other channels for the escape of the air and 
gas driven out of the hollow by the force of the liquid metal. 

For a bust the placing of these channels is not difficult, but 
when a complicated work—a group ora large. bas-relief—has to be 
prepared for casting, the proper position of these channels requires 
considerable study, for if one of them should be badly placed it 
would compromise the success of the casting. 

In order to make arunner for the bust in question, a stick of 
wax is used, o'60 métre long, with a diameter of 4o millim., 
one end of which is cut or flattened into the shape of the mouth- 
piece of a whistle ; the other end is considerably thickened by the 
addition of wax, until it has the form of a funnel ; it is then. 
bent into the form of a double syphon, with the two parallel 
branches considerably lengthened. Having thus prepared the 
runner, in order to fix it three or four thin iron pins are driven,. 
in a straight line, at a distance from each other of 1 centim.,. 
into one shoulder of the bust, from which they are allowed to pro- 


ject about 2 or 3 centim. ; upon these is pressed the flattened end 


of the runner, and the joint where it touches the shoulder is then. 
closed with wax, which is melted with a heated tool, thus in- 
creasing the solidity of the joints. The vent, which is fastened in 
the same way on the other shoulder, is a simple straight stick of 
wax, thinner than that of the runner, also with. the flattened end 
touching the shoulder. au 

If from any cause the runner and the vent are not firm in their 
positions, another iron pin is driven into the top of the head of the 
bust, and the runner and vent are fastened to it with packthread. 

The: founder has now before him the bust, surmounted by the 
runner and the vent rising from the shoulders to the summit of the 
head, like little chimneys, to the height of 15 or 20 centim. ; he 
then proceeds to drive a number of iron pins all over the surface 
of the bust, through the wax, into the core, the object of which is 
to maintain the core in its place ; these pins must project one-half 
their length from the surface of the bust. 


5. The Formation of the Casting Mould or Cope. 


The bust thus prepared is placed on the brick layer in the 
place in which it is to be fired; it is then surrounded by a wooden 
case, having the form of a four-sided truncated pyramid. This. 
case, which must be sufficiently large to leave a space of from 15. 


to 20 centim. between it and the greatest projection of the bust, is 
made of frames placed one upon the other, 23 centim. in height, 
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the whole, when placed together, having the form of a pyramid ; 
the first frame, namely, that which rests on the brick layer, being 
naturally the largest. The case being ready, the cube measure of 
its capacity is calculated, and the upper frames are removed, 
leaving only the lower one resting on the brick layer. 

The mould is made of precisely the same material as that 
forming the core of the wax bust; the requisite quantity is pre- 
pared as well as the proper number of measures of water required 
for mixing the “ potin.” 

As the operation of filling the frames must proceed rapidly, and 
once begun cannot be stopped, care must be taken to havea 
sufficient supply of the material at hand. 

For the formation of the cope of a large-sized bust, three men 
are required for mixing the “‘potin,” two for pouring it into the 
frames, and two for throwing the mixture on to the bust, which is 
done with painters’ brushes, and in such a way as to thoroughly fill 
up all the cavities of the sculpture. 

The three mixers have each before them a vat or bucket con- 
taining one measure of water, into which they pour rapidly the dry 
notin,” which is in the form of fine sand or powder, and this not 
all at once, but gradually, by allowing it to fall through their 
fingers ; when the “ potin” is all in the water the men work it into 
a paste with their hands. As soon as it is ready the other men 
pour one after the other the contents of the three vats or buckets 
into the lower frame of the wooden case; in the meantime the 
mixers are preparing fresh vats of “ potin.” As soon as the first 
frame is nearly filled, the second frame is placed above it, the 
joints being closed with “potin” that has become almost hard, 
and it is filled in the same way; at the same time the other two 
men, armed with brushes, have been sprinkling the bust with the 
mixture so as to fill up completely all the cavities of the wax 
bust; if this is not done with great care and exactitude, any 
cavity that is not filled with “ potin” will retain a certain quantity 
of air, and when cast the cavity will be entirely filled up with a 
solid mass of bronze, which would require to be removed by the 
chaser at a considerable expense, or it may happen that the fault 
is one impossible to remedy When all the frames have been 
placed one upon the other and filled with “ potin,” the operation 
4s completed, care having been taken to fill the upper frame only 
to the level of the top of the runner and the vent, so as not to 
cover them. 

A third channel, required for draining off the melted wax, is 
formed in the same way as the other two, a stick of wax of 
30 millim. in diameter being placed at the base of the bust on the 
slant, so as to facilitate the issue of the liquid wax, the stick of wax 
being fastened by one end to the wax of the bust, while the other 
end touches the wood which forms the case. The “ potin” having 
been allowed to harden, which it does very rapidly, the wooden 
frames are removed, and the cope appears in the form of a block of 
stone, on the upper surface of which is seen, on the right, the wax 
of the runner, and, on the left, that of the vent, and at the base that 
of the drain. 

6. Firing. 

The block is now ready for firing. A furnace of fire-bricks is 
built round it, two chimneys being placed on the runner, and the 
vent communicating with the outer air, and round this furnace a 
second is built, in which a coke fire is lighted. The fire should be 
moderate at first, gradually increasing until the mass is baked 
throughout, so that it is completely red hot to the very centre. 

After baking for six hours the block is sufficiently heated to 
cause the wax to melt, which then escapes through the drain, which 
is in connection with an iron tube passing through the two furnaces, 
and communicating witha vat into which the wax flows. When 
the wax has ceased to flow, the opening from the drain must be 
-carefully closed, in order to prevent any air from reaching the 
interior, which would be injurious to the process. 

After thirty-six hours’ firing puffs of blue smoke are seen 
issuing from the chimneys. This shows that the heat is sufficiently 
intense to cause the evaporation of any wax that may have 
remained in the block. After sixty or seventy hours the smoke 
changes from blue to a reddish hue ; this shows that the wax is 
completely destroyed. The smoke is succeeded by a slight watery 
vapour, and the fire is increased until all moisture has disappeared. 
This is ascertained by placing a cold steel plate over the orifice, 
upon which the slightest vapour shows itself in the form of a veil 
or dewlike drops. If at this moment it were possible to look into 
the centre of the block, it would be found to be of deep red. 
‘When all symptoms of moisture have disappeared, the fire is 
covered up, no further fuel is added, and the fire goes out 
gradually. 

The external furnace is pulled down as soon as the bricks have 
-cooled sufficiently to enable the workmen to do so without burning 
themselves, and in order to hasten the cooling of the block some 
of the bricks forming the cover of the interior furnace are also 
removed. Later this is also demolished, and the moulding-block 
is allowed to cool. In a word, it is necessary to proceed gradually 
for the process of cooling as well as for that of firing, sudden 
‘changes of temperature being fatal, and the success of the opera- 
‘tion depending in great part on the regularity of the process. 

The firing being now finished, the b'ock has the same appear- 
-ance as before, only in removing the chimneys the runner and the 


vent are found to be replaced by holes or channels, while another 
hole will be found at the base in the place of the wax drain. The 
wax in melting has formed these channels, and has left a hollow 
space throughout the block between the core and the mould. 

Reference has been made above to the use of iron pins pressed 
into the wax bust. 

As long as the core, the wax, and the mould had not been sub- 
mitted to the action of the fire they formed a solid mass, but with 
the melting of the wax the core has become isolated, and, as it is 
formed of exceedingly friable earth, the least motion might throw 
it down and break it; this inconvenience is avoided by the 
employment of the pins above referred to, which, penetrating 
through the wax, on the one hand into the core, and on the other 
into the mould, renders the core immovable even after the dis- 
appearance of the wax. 


7. The Casting in Bronze. 


This is the last operation. The block having become suffi- 
ciently cool, it is surrounded with iron frames placed one above 
the other ; the space between the block and the frames is filled by 
pressing into it ordinary moulding earth. This operation requires 
the greatest care ; its object is to prevent the block from bursting 
when the liquid bronze is poured into it, by the pressure of the gas 
and the expansion of the air while the fused metal is flowing 
through the mould, a comparatively small quantity of metal in 
fusion being capable of producing effects of incredible force which 
it is difficult to account for. 

The block being perfectly iron-bound, a basin of iron covered 
with baked clay, and pierced with a conical funnel, is placed over 
the runner, and closed with an iron stopper, from which projects a 
long stem. The hole of the basin communicates directly with that 
of the runner ; the opening of the vent is left free, but in front of it 
a small basin is hollowed out of the block. Everything is now 
ready for the casting. 

If the bust is calculated to weigh 50 kilog., 80 kilog. of bronze 
are put into the melting-pot in order to be certain of having enough 
metal, and it is necessary to allow for the runner, the vent, and the 
drain. The bronze, which has hitherto given the best results, 
is composed as follows :—7o0 kilog. red copper, 28 kilog. zinc, 
2 kilog. tin. ’ 

The bronze being sufficiently melted, the crucibles are lifted 
out of the furnace, and are emptied into the basin above referred 
to ; a workman at the word of command takes out the iron stopper, 
the molten bronze flows into the runner, penetrates into the mould, 
fills up all the hollows, and returns to its level, the surplus metal 
flowing out at the vent into the basin that has been hollowed out 
of the block to receive it, preceded by the air and gas driven out 
by the entry of the metal. 

If the operation has been made without producing noise, the 
casting may be considered to have been successful, but -not- 
withstanding all the care taken to attain success, some fault may 
have occurred. 

The natural curiosity to learn the result may soon be satisfied, 
for in a quarter of an hour the metal will have cooled sufficiently 
to allow the block to be broken up. 

The workmen begin by lifting off the iron frames, and then 
removing the earth that was pressed round it, commence to break 
up the block with iron picks, proceeding with precaution, and as 
soon as any portion of the bronze shows itself the picks are laid 
aside for smaller and lighter tools, with which the “potin” that 
surrounds and conceals the work is at length removed, the bust 
gradually appears, and it is possible to judge whether the casting 
has been successfu! ; the bust itself, however, is covered with a 
white crust from the “ potin” still adhering to it, and which only 
partially detaches itself. To get rid of this crust entirely is a work 
of some time. : 

The runner, the vent, and the drain, which have been trans- 
formed by the casting into solid bronze, are now sawn off, the core 
inside the bust is broken up, and the bust is emptied ; it is then 
placed for several hours in a bath of water and sulphuric acid, and 
when taken out is vigorously scrubbed with hard brushes, rinsed 
in clean water, and allowed to dry. The bust is now handed over 
to the chasers, who efface the traces left by the runners and vents, 
remove any portions of metal that may fill up the cavities into 
which the “potin” has not penetrated, stop up with bronze the 
little holes left by the iron pins, and in fact place the work in a 
perfect state, leaving, however, untouched the epidermis of the 
bronze, for in this consists the merit and value of the “cire 
perdue” process, which renders so completely every touch of the 
artist that it seems as if he had kneaded and worked the bronze 
with his fingers. : 

The bust, now completed, is placed in the hands of the bronze 
decorators, who give it a “patina” in imitation of that produced 
by oxidation. The colour generally preferred for portrait busts is 
the brown tone of the Florentine bronzes. This artificial 
“patina” can be produced in a great variety of tones, light or 
dark, but in every case it is preferable that a well-modelled work 
should have a dead unpolished surface. 

The decoration of a bronze work is a question of taste or 
fashion for which there is no rule, though no doubt for many the 
success of a work depends very often on its decoration. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE Tableaux Vivants, which are to be witnessed on 
March 12 and 13 in the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, should be 
attractive, as the grouping will be superintended by Mr. 
Mituais, Mr, Poynter, Mr. Lonc, and Mr. G. SIMONDs, 
while Mr. JoHN O’CoNnNoR undertakes the general arrange- 
ments. The subjects selected are from Baron TENNYSON’s 
“Dream of Fair Women” and “ Lord of Burleigh.” The first 
tableau will have HeLen of Troy and IpuicEnia for subjects 
or heroines, and will consist of four scenes, viz., first, Ae/en ; 
secondly, The Hight with Paris ; thirdly, Helen and [phigenia ; 
fourthly, Zhe Sacrifice of Iphigenia. Mr. Poynter will be 
the director. Next will come Mr. Lone’s four tableaux, 
which will show the unhappy fate of the daughter of 
JEPHTHAH, and by contrast that of CLEOPATRA. Mr. GEORGE 
Simonps, the sculptor, will direct the two tableaux of /air 
fosamond, and the two of Eleanor the Queen of Epwarp I. 
Mr. J. D. Linton will have congenial subjects in JJargaret 
Roper and Joan of Arc. Last will come the tableau from the 
“Lord of Burleigh,” which is under the charge of Mr. MIL.ats. 
The object of the representations is to raise funds for the 
Soho Club and Home for Working Girls. 


THE fancy dress ball which was given on Monday night in 
the studios of Messrs. BrirreN and CaRTLEDGE, in Bloom- 
field Place, was successful, and a great many young artists 
accepted invitations. The dresses were generally picturesque, 
one of the best being an Indian chief. The three adjoining 
studios were utilised for dancing, refreshments, and retiring, 
and the ball was enjoyable from beginning to the end. 
Just now fancy dress balls find favour among artists, and the 
ball at the Institute of Painters in next May is anticipated with 
much pleasure. 


TuE District Surveyors’ Association, like more important 
institutions, has been compelled to listen to the cry for reform. 
It was maintained by one party that there were too few 
members on the committee, and that the few were apt to take 
their ease instead of looking after the affairs of the association. 
The reformers have won the day, and the result of the victory 
is a larger committee, a president, and a vice-president. The 
officers elected are as follows :—President, Mr. WoopTHoRPE ; 
vice-president, Mr. Parsons; treasurer, Mr. Fow er ; 
honorary secretary, Mr. TABBERER; committee, Messrs, 
BoviLL, CARRITT, CLARKSON, COLLIES, FLETCHER, Hansom, 
Haywarpb, KNIGHTLEY, LaNnspowN, MarkHam, MarHews, 
OLIVER, SMITH, WALKER, WALLEN, Watson, Woopwarb, and 
WILLIAMS. 


BIRMINGHAM, like most other towns, contains many houses 
which are unfitted for habitations. In one ward fifty houses 
have been closed by the owners rather than undergo the 
expense of repairs. In Key Hill a landlord suggested that 
rags and paper should be used to stop the holes in his houses. 
Houses in Devonshire Street are built of mortar which consists 
of one part lime to fifty parts of sand, the so-called sand being 
road sweepings ; the mortar when touched fell out of the walls. 
There are houses in the town in which, according to the School 
Board officers, “one had to grope one’s way about on dark 
staircases at the risk of breaking one’s neck.” It is alleged 
that in many cases the tenants could live in better dwellings if 
they were more temperate, and the squalor that is inevitable in 
the cheapest class of houses should be a sufficient incentive to 
exertion and self-denial. It is to be hoped that the new Royal 
Commission will endeavour to discriminate between the misery 
of the unfortunate and that of the improvident. 


Tue Industrial Dwellings Company continues to prosper 
within the limits prescribed, and at the end of the present 
month the entire capital of the company, amounting to 
500,000/., will be invested. In addition, a sum of 394,000/, 
has been borrowed from the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners. The dwellings erected by the company need never be 
vacant. For eighty-three new dwellings in one building there 
have been 382 applications, and for eighty dwellings in another 
323 applications. The company are not satisfied with the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. A site in Mint Street, Borough, 
was purchased, because it was understood that it would be 


sold with a frontage to the new street, as was stated in the 
notices and in the conveyances. But the street referred to has 
not been constructed, and the site is in consequence difficult 
of access. It was also stipulated that the company’s buildings. 
should be erected within twelye months of the purchase of the: 
ground, but fifteen months were lost before the Metropolitan: 
Board of Works would approve of the plans. The company 
have been in consequence compelled to suspend the works in 
Mint Street. 


THE statement that the Blenheim collection of pictures. 
had been purchased by the German Government is supposed. 
to be premature ; but experience shows that in such cases the 
sale will sooner or later take place. It would be a great 
acquisition for Germany to obtain possession of the pictures, 
and all that diplomacy can do will be undertaken. ‘The Court 


of Chancery is possessed of some authority in the case, and. 


can give or withhold approval of the sale; but it is not 
difficult to evade the necessary application, and a respect for 
the law does not embarrass the present owner of Blenheim. 
The Government and the trustees of the National Gallery 
have, according to Mr. Giapsrong, heard “rumours,” but it 
is not considered prudent for the officials to take the initiative, 
that is, to make an offer. If the pictures are valuable no rules 


of etiquette should prevent us from securing them at a fair 


price. 


Str FREDERICK BRAMWELL would seem to have been 
intended for a popular lecturer, and his skill in making difficult 
subjects plain has often served him as a witness in the Courts. 
and in Parliamentary committee rooms. He lately discoursed 
on Thames communications, and almost excited enthusiasm 
among his auditors at the Royal Institution. According to Sir 
FREDERICK, London looks insignificant if its engineering 
works for communication between both sides of the Thames. 


are compared with what has been done in New York, in Liver-. 


pool, and other cities. There are three ways of affording 
access between the Middlesex and Surrey shores—namely, a 
high-level bridge, a tunnel, and ferries. The cost of the bridge 
would be about 745,000/., and the annual expenditure 18,000/. 
But preference was given by Sir FREDERICK BRAMWELL to a 
combination of tunnel and ferries, like that proposed in the 
scheme of the Metropolitan Board of Works, which consists of 
a tunnel between the Hermitage Basin and the London Docks 
on the north side, and Mill Stairs and St. Saviour’s Dock on 
the south, with ferries from the Isle of Dogs to Greenwich, and 
from North Woolwich to Woolwich. 


THE allegations that Scotch pig-iron contains an undue 
amount of cinder iron has excited anger among Northern 
ironmasters. But it is admitted by the trade association that 
the determination of the quality of the iron is undertaken in a 
way that is only empirical. According to the official defence, 
“it has never been the custom of merchants and brokers to 
concern themselves regarding the process of manufacture, but 
only with the quality of the pig-iron produced.” Analysis is 
scorned by the members of the association. ‘The manner of 
determining the quality and of assorting the iron into its. 
various numbers has been to break the pig, and to judge it by 
the appearance of the fracture.” A rough and ready test of 
this kind is suited to primitive times, and is without any 
certainty. When it is known that a man like the late RoBERT 
STEPHENSON declared that the quality of iron could not be 
judged from fracture alone, and when it is found that the 
majority of engineers agree with him, it is absurd to say that 
anyone who doubts the uniformity of Scotch pig-iron is “an 
interested party.” Better tests than the eyes of the members. 
of the trade association now exist, and will have to be utilised 
if Northern iron is to preserve its reputation. 


ANOTHER series of twelve panels, forming part of the 
internal decoration of the Panthéon, will be uncovered within 
a few days. These paintings, which represent various scenes 
in the life of Ste. GeNEvikvE, the patron saint of Paris, 
cover the whole of the right-hand wall of the Sainte-Genevitve 
Chapel. The remaining panels facing them are also well 
advanced, and, should nothing unforeseen occur to delay the 
work, the whole of the mural painting in this chapel will be 
ready by August 15. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PROPOSED NEW MEMORIAL CHURCH, RUFFORD. 
HIS illustration is a reproduction of a design by Mr. 
R. W. Epis, F.S.A., which was exhibited at the last 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. . 


THE MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL COMPANY’S PREMISES, BIRMINGHAM. 


NE of our illustrations this week consists of the elevation 
to Corporation Street of the new premises now in 
course of erection for this enterprising firm. The building 
when completed will be six storeys in height above the street 
level, exclusive of large well-lighted show-rooms for school 
furniture and other heavy goods in the basement. The 
ground-floor is devoted to retail purposes in Corporation Street, 
and to wholesale purposes in Cannon Street. The warehous- 
ing fronting the latter street is also carried to a height of six 
storeys, communication between which will be by one of 
Messrs. Waycoon’s hydraulic lifts, the upper portion of the 
Corporation Street frontage being devoted to directors’ rooms, 
dining-rooms, &c., for the numerous staff of assistants engaged 
on the premises. When completed they will form an important 
addition to the commercial establishments of Birmingham. 
The architects are Messrs. A. B. PHrpson & Son, of Colmore 
Row, Birmingham, and the contractors are Messrs. BRADNEY 
& Company, of Wolverhampton. 

The Midland Educational Company was founded in 1870, 
and in the Birmingham and Leicester offices an extensive 
business is transacted in England and abroad. Books and 
stationery of all descriptions are sold, and printing, bookbind- 
ing, engraving, &c., are undertaken. The well-known “ Reli- 
ance Desk” for schools is made solely by the Company, and 
was the one adopted for the Prince of Wates’s School at 
Sandringham. 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE, BECKENHAM, 


HE cottage shown in illustration contains, in addition to 
living-rooms for gardener, a two-stall cow-shed, hay-loft, 
pigeon-house, and cistern-room. It is built of local red bricks 
and Broseley tiles. The contract was 316/., and the work was 
carried out by Messrs. Howarp & DoRRELL, of 29 Russell 
Street, Covent Garden, from the design of Mr. HERBERT D. 
arian A.R.I.B.A., of 157 Wool Exchange, Coleman 
treet. 


DESIGN FOR HOUSE AT SYDENHAM, 


DESIGN FOR CEMETERY CHAPEL, MORLEY. 


HE accompanying design is one of two submitted in 

: competition for cemetery chapels at Morley, by Mr. A. 

HESSELL TILTMAN, F.R.I.B.A., of 7 John Street, Bedford 

Row, London. The materials proposed to be used were local 

bluestones, with Ketton stone dressings. The roof to be of 
slates. The cost was estimated at 1,200/, 


COLOURED GLASS.* 


OLOURED glass windows may be divided into two grand 
divisions, the eastern and the western—the eastern formed 
by the insertion of thin unshaded coloured glass into or on to 
patterns cut in stone, marble, plaster, or wood ; and the western, 
where the glass is fitted into leaden frames and shaded, although 
I believe the clear glass roundels of the lower windows in Eastern 
houses are set in lead, both methods having been used in Rome. 
In Oriental work, the wide chamfered bars of plaster forming 
the pattern not only act as a dark separation, confining the radia- 
tion to their own chamfers, but when seen at a proper angle the 
effect of shading is produced. One bright jewelled spot of the 
pure glass is seen, and the remainder of the colour is but the 
reflection on the chamfer. The ground is formed in this wise: 
—The plaster is thinned and pierced with round holes, which are 
glazed with one colour, though often modified in tone and tint. 
From the small size of the holes, the radiation would be more 
confined ; yet the light reduces this large area of blank space to 
a fine network. Although I have never seen it done, I should 
think this mode of glazing might even be adapted to figures. Of 
course, in Mussulman countries figures are inadmissible. I believe 
no complete coloured glass window in the West is older than the 


* From a lecture by Mr. G. Aitchison, A.R.A., delivered at the Royal 
Academy on Monday, the 25th ult. 


twelfth century, though some of the tenth and eleventh centuries 
are spoken of. 

It seems a contradiction to speak of grisaille windows under 
coloured glass, but in old glass the grisaille was not white, but of 
varied light tones, such as sea-green, pale blue, fawn, pink, pale 
brown, and such pale tints, and the glass was more like onyx, agate, 
or alabaster than like clear glass. The Cistercians eschewed 
colour, but tried to make amends for its absence by the choice of 
rich patterns in the lead-work. In many cases the early grisailles 
are almost equal in beauty to the finest coloured glass. 

I once had a glimpse of the grisaille windows in the cathedral 
at Poitiers towards dusk, and the impression of the soft and varied 
loveliness of their pearly hues impressed me only a degree or two 
less than did the windows of Florence or Chartres. 

When grisaille is made of pure white glass, even if it be ground 
or rough and full of bubbles, nothing more vapid can be imagined, 
and the introduction of one such window amongst coloured ones 
utterly spoils their effect in a building. 

Even when the glass was of the thickest and best quality, and 
was greatly varied in tint and tone, it was found advisable to insert 
coloured bands and jewels, so as to lead the eye to the coloured 
windows, and to prevent a sudden break of continuity ; but there 
was a general inclination to mingle coloured subjects with jewelled 
grisaille, or to alternate it with them. 

We hear from Theophilus that he had seen, admired, and tried 
to imitate the coloured glass windows of Sta. Sophia, and we may 
well believe, from what we know of the mosaics at St. Vitale, St. 
Apolinaris, and the tomb of Galla Placidia, that the stained-glass 
windows were not less lovely in colour, and that the laws of har- 
mony were as fully understood. 

To whatever cause we may attribute it, the fact remains that 
the glass of the twelfth and early part of the thirteenth centuries 
is the most splendid that yet remains to us; the gorgeous colour 
indulged in by the Romans at Byzantium had no doubt its effect, 
for that was the centre from which all the arts had flowed. The 
Roman emperors found the Mosaic for the mosque at Damascus 
as well as for the Kaabeh at Cordova, they found the architect 
for St. Mark’s, and we hardly know when Byzantine influence was 
absolutely at an end before the final extinction of the Roman 
empire in 1453, by Mahomet II. 

The splendour, too, of the Court of the Calephs must have had 
its influence on mankind, and doubtless the magnificent stuffs and 
tapestries made for it found their way into Europe, even if it were 
only in the shape of presents. The account of the presentation 
of the ambassador of Constantine IX. to the Caliph-el-Muktedir, 
A.D. 917, gives us some notion of the wealth and display then 
existing at Bagdad; and about this time Arab art and learning 
began to affect the West, though the forms in these twelfth and 
thirteenth-century windows are still mainly Byzantine. 

The glaziers’ art was then, too, at its zenith, and it is also 
possible that at this time the colour sense was exceptionally 
developed. 

We know that Theophilus was a monk, and he apparently 
wrote his treatise for another monk. If he lived in the twelfth 
century, his being a monk may account for some of the excellence 
of the work; but whether the windows were done by monks or 
laymen, the same qualities would, and will, produce similar effects 
when the natural gifts exist and grand opportunities for their 
exercise—I mean a strong desire for the perfection of the art (for 
the art’s sake alone, apart from all selfish considerations), com- 
bined with acute observation, untiring industry, and patience. 

The twelfth and thirteenth-century windows were of the deepest 
and richest colours, the ground generally being of crimson and 
azure, and only rarely of emerald; the figures and objects in the 
pictures were paler in tone than the grounds, often strikingly 
original in their harmonies, and between the pictures there was a 
fully-coloured diaper ; and white was used as a jewel so precious, 
indeed, that the narrow strips were often painted to form strings 
of pearls. 

In the aisles of churches patterned windows were generally 
adopted, and in the clerestories gigantic figures. If you stand in 
the round part of the Temple Church you will observe the beauty 
of the east windows, and particularly the marvellous effect of the 
main forms of the patterns ; but it is in the nave of Chartres that 
we find patterned windows that exceed in magical beauty any 
other manifestation of colour that man’s hand has achieved. Some 
notion of their beauty may be got from those at Canterbury. 
I was unfortunately unable to get some tracings of these done in 
time. 

When we look at Titian’s Ztombment, Bonifacio’s Finding of 
Moses, or some of the sketches of Schiavone or Paul Veronese, 
we think it impossible to find greater beauty of colour; but these 
masterpieces, as far as their colour goes, leave us comparatively 
emotionless when put in the scale with these windows of Chartres. 
We say what geniuses these men were ; but when we look at the 
windows it seems as if some divinity had melted every lovely jewel 
and every tone of mother-o’-pearl, and poured out a cascade of 
coloured glory that flames, sparkles, and throbs, that raises us to 
ecstacies, and makes us thankful that the tempter of mankind is 
not there to offer us the power of making such for his usual fee, 
and we ask ourselves if they were really made by men, and not 
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sent down to us direct from heaven, to give us a taste of its delights. 
We have the apotheosis of colour, and though, on close in- 
spection, we may find the composition ludicrous, and the drawing 
childish, though the saints have purple or green hair, we are no 
more disturbed by that than a musical devotee when he hears the 
most exquisite song sung by a woman with the loveliest and most 
cultivated voice because she is singing nonsense in an unknown 
tongue. ; 

After this apogee of the glazier’s art two or three causes com- 
bined to drag it down; it is undoubtedly the case that this full and 
rich toned glass did produce, not merely “a dim religious light,” 
but almost gloom, and this rich-coloured glass was probably very 
dear, the want of funds and of cheerfulness probably combining to 
urge the introduction of white glass. ; 

So long as this so-called white glass was mainly as low in tone 

as the coloured, only one object was attained, but it was attained 
without a sacrifice of harmony ; directly the white glass admitted 
the light freely, the whole window was out of tone, and you were 
blinded with the patches of light. The third cause was the insane 
attempt of the glaziers to vie with the painters when they could 
already produce more divine things. They lost the reality to seize 
the shadow. Accuracy of form, roundness, and shadow perspec- 
tive, and aérial tints, so proper and excellent in a picture, where 
the light is reflected, were absurd in a transparent material, where 
the light came through the figures, and where the sun blurred or 
destroyed every outline. But, for all that, the glaziers came down 
from their glory in the heavens to strive on earth with the painters, 
and to be ignominiously beaten ; and, until the end of the fifteenth 
century, we gradually pass from poetry to prose. A round or a 
cusped line in the old glass was a sort of note that a niche was 
meant ; but afterwards the architecture was nicely drawn—at first 
gilt and coloured, but gradually it became white, with the curving 
only in pale gold, and filled more than half the window. The 
figures, too, became better drawn, but their white mantles filled 
the larger part of the space left ; the under-dress, the background 
of the niches, and the little left of sky beyond the architecture, 
were alone deeply coloured. Even the flesh became at last white. 
There were, of course, clever fellows amongst the glaziers; and 
the velvety quality of the white, like the texture of a cumulus 
cloud, is fascinating, but the capacity of raising emotion was 
gone. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the sun adds additional 
glory to the windows ; in the fifteenth and sixteenth it rather 
spoils them, though you must understand that this does not apply 
to the fifteenth-century windows of Florence Cathedral. 

As to the application of glass it is needless to say we do not 
want a brilliant light in cathedrals, in churches, in the halls of 
courts of justice, so pathetically called by the French the halls of 
wasted footsteps ; in the halls and staircases of great public build- 
ings, palaces, and private mansions ; and the size of the windows 
in such places may be enlarged to make up for loss of light. In 
these stained glass of the most splendid quality may be put, glass 
of the quality of the finest of the twelfth century or of that of 
Florence ; but, of course, as far as the figure drawing and com- 
position go, we want to have the best that can be got, and I may 
here remark that when this jewelled brilliancy and depth of colour 
is got, all decorative wall-painting must be kept simple and un- 
obtrusive, and not try to vie with the gorgeous colours of the glass, 
but leave spaces comparatively plain for the eye to rest on. I 
never saw the windows of the Ste. Chapelle in Paris lighted by 
the early morning sun, but in ordinary daylight the effect of the 
rich painting and gilding lighted up by the still richer windows is 
oppressive, and we long for plain stonework or white windows. 

But this quality of coloured glass is not suitable for living- 
rooms ; in these we want but little deep or positive colour. If the 
outlook is pleasant or necessary, the colouring must be confined to 
window borders, and the colours must be sober, such that will not 
dazzle, fatigue, or annoy us. Slight colour may be successfully 
used where a blank wall or an unpleasant prospect is to be shut 
out. In picture galleries and other places where pure white light 
alone is wanted, we must banish colour if we cannot so blend it as 
to make pure white light ; still there is ample opportunity for 
much to be used, if it be but to give a little interest and warmth 
where half the year the prospect is most dreary, chilling, and for- 
lorn. Nothing is prettier than to turn a skylight into a pergola, 
with vines and grapes, or to cover it with leaves of the 
Virginia creeper, or even with some pleasant pattern. A little 
colour with much human skill is mostly a pleasant object. 

It is mainly owing to the Gothic revival that stained glass has 
been awakened from its long sleep, and has spread itself to such 
an amazing extent. Not only are our churches and cathedrals being 
filled with it, but it is a rare occurrence to find a new building or 
house of any pretension without some specimen of stained, painted, 
or enamelled glass. 

Where the avowed object of the promoters of stained glass was 
imitation we cannot blame those who executed it for producing 
imitations. The stereotyped phrase of one at least of the great 
deceased architects was :—“What would a thirteenth-century 
architect say of this?” and, if it was not the phrase, it was the 
thought of many other deceased architects, who, if less able, were 
more influential. Though we are now beginning to deplore these 


forgeries, whether in stone or stained glass, we must bear with what 
has been done, at any rate when it is not too abominably bad, and 
only hope that in the future the glass, as well as the stone, may 
bear the stamp of the century in which they are fashioned, that the 
figures should at least be well drawn, and the writing be that of our 
own day. The present European costume is so ignoble that I fear 
it is beyond the power of art to fit it for a picture. To the best 
of my belief I have never seen a modern imitation of a twelfth or 
thirteenth-century window that could be mistaken for a first-rate 
old one. The best imitations I know are those of the Ste, Chapelle, 
and, possibly, they might be taken for bad windows of the time, 
though the whole tone is too uniform. I do not say this out of any 
love for antiquity. I would, on the contrary, much rather think 
that the modern windows are the best. “The past is nothing, and 
at last the future can be but the past,” but we must not shut our 
eyes to facts, and we must so use the works of the past as to enable 
us to excel them. 


THE SCOTTISH CONSERVATIVE CLUB, 
EDINBURGH. 


HE new club, which has been erected on the site of the old — 


Conservative Club House, in Princes’ Street, Edinburgh, has 
been opened. The style adopted is Early Italian Renaissance, 
and the effect is most pleasing. The Princes’ Street elevation is 
76 feet high from the pavement to the cornice, and 95 feet to the 
ridge of the roof, and is divided into seven floors, two of which are 
in the roof. The stone-work of the street floor is rusticated, and 
all above is plain ashlar, finished with a carved frieze and cornice, 
from which, without the intervention of the usual blocking course, 
rises a steep red-tiled roof. At the level of the first floor there is 
a balcony extending along the whole front. The oriel window, 
which projects very little, is carried up as high as the smoking- 
room or second floor, where there is a small balcony extending 
across the two eastmost windows. All the windows have archi- 
traves—those on the dining-room floor being pedimented, alter- 
nately circular and triangular ; while the smoking-room windows 
have cornices, and the upper or bed-room windows architraves 
only, used as an enclosing line on all sides of the building. The 
entrance to the house is by a spacious arched door and vestibule 
to the hall and staircase, which form important features in the in- 
ternal disposition of the building. The walls are panelled with 
oak five feet in height, and the floors laid with marble mosaic, with 
ornamented panels and border. The hall is warmed by an open 
fireplace in oak and marble, with marble fender, tile hearth 
and sides, and dog grates, while a clock, encased in a circular 
oak frame, rests over the mantelpiece. Ascending three steps is 
the grand staircase. It is treated in the Italian manner, is of 
Arbroath stone, 8 feet six inches wide, and has a carved oak balus- 
trade and hand-rail. Two sides of the staircase are arcaded, and 
the stair is worked through these ; and along the other two sides 
to the dining-room landing, and from various points, the per- 
spective effects produced by the combination of the stair and 
arcades are successful. The stair is lighted by a large three-light 
window, filled with stained glass, and forms a memorial of the late 
Lord Beaconsfield. The centre light is fitted with an emblematical 
figure of Britannia, with the motto “ Imperium et Libertas”; and 
in the side lights there are figures symbolical of politics and 
literature—the arms of the late earl, his favourite flower (the prim- 
rose), and other devices being also introduced. In harmony with 
the building the treatment of the windows is Italian, the glass- 
work being entrusted to Mr. Ballantyne, Edinburgh. On the left of 
the staircase the morning or reading-room is situated. It is a 
large L-shaped apartment—the shorter arm being separated from 
the longer by an arcade of two arches. In finishing this room 
walnut has been used, and the constructional beams carrying the 
floor above form the design of the ceiling, and are cased in that 
wood. There are three fireplaces in the room, two of which form 
an important feature in the design of the room, and over one of 
them a panel is provided for a portrait. From the first landing of 
the stair a broad corridor with vaulted ceiling, extending back- 
wards to Rose Street, gives access to the library, parlours, members’ 
and strangers’ billiard-rooms, and lavatories. The library, which 
is lighted from the roof, is finished with Sequoia wood, which has 
somewhat the appearance of cedar. The four sides of the room are 
fitted with bookcases, one of them having a fireplace treated 
architecturally, and having a place for a portrait. The billiard- 
rooms, which are finished with darkened oak, contain three tables, 
two in the members’ room and one in the strangers’ room. Both 
rooms are fitted up with settees on a raised platform. Ascending 
the grand stair, which does not extend beyond the first floor, one 
reaches the dining-room, a large and lofty apartment occupying 
the entire front of the building. Oak has been adopted in the 
finishing of the dining-room, the walls are panelled to the height 
of 9 feet 6 inches, and a large fireplace is worked in at each end of 
the room, having panels for pictures. The ceiling of the room 
adds much to its architectural effect. It is divided into compart- 
ments by large beams with carved corbels transversely, and 
longitudinally into five panels in the breadth by smaller beams, 
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the intermediate spaces being plastered and capable of decoration. 
A private dining-room, secretary’s and house-steward’s rooms, and 
a set of lavatories are situated along a corridor on the same floor. 
From this corridor access is obtained to the service-stair, which 
begins at the basement with an entrance from Rose Street Lane at 
the ground-floor level, and is continued to the top of the house— 
nine floors in all. All the service-rooms are reached from this 
stair, which keeps these apartments entirely distinct from the 
public parts of the house. At the end of the corridor there is a 
stair which leads to the members’ bedrooms. Returning to the 
grand stair, a smaller stair branches off to the left and leads to the 
second floor. To the front is the members’ smoking-room, which 
occupies the entire front of the building to Princes’ Street, while 
immediately behind this is a large smoking-room for strangers, and 
a card-room, waiters’ rooms, lavatories, &c. The remainder 
of this floor to the rear of the front block is entirely given up 
to members’ bedrooms. The ascent to the next floor, which is 
entirely occupied by members’ bedrooms, is by the bedroom 
stair. Conveniently situated among the bedrooms is a bedroom, 
footman’s room, and brushing-room, with electric bell communica- 
tion with all the bedrooms. ‘The floors above are reached by the 
service stair, and are given up to women servants’ apartments, 
while the kitchen, pantries, and larders are situated at the back. 
The topmost floor to the back is utilised as a laundry and wash- 
house, the roof of which is fitted up as a drying-place. Over the 
service stair and higher than all the rest of the building is a tank- 
room for water cisterns. ‘The kitchen and offices are at the top of 
the house, and are, it is understood, the first of the kind that have 
been so built in Edinburgh. The kitchen itself is a large and 
lofty apartment, lighted from the top and north side, with mechanical 
arrangements for opening either side along its entire length for 
ventilation. Orders from the dining-room are despatched to the 
kitchen by means of a pneumatic tube, and one cage of a double- 
hand lift conveys all food down to the dining-room, the other cage 
bringing up the dishes, which are at once despatched for cleaning 
to the dish scullery, close at hand. Every endeavour has been 
made, and that successfully, in planning the building to provide a 
quick despatch and a complete separation of those parts of the 
building devoted to the service from public rooms. To economise 
labour, besides the dinner-lift a special lift has been fitted up in 
connection with the still-room and one for the wine cellars, and a 
powerful hydraulic one for the conveyance of stores from the base- 
ment to the top of the house and to any floor. Electric bells and 
speaking tubes are largely used throughout the building, and 
ample and comfortable accommodation is provided for the large 
staff of servants required in a building of such dimensions. The 
total cost of the site, building, and furnishings has been over 
70,000/., the building itself costing 32,0007, Mr. R. Rowand 
Anderson, A.R.S.A., was the architect, and the general contractor 
for the building was Mr. Arthur Colville, Edinburgh, 


BUILDING IN ROME. 


HE population of Rome in 1871 was 244,484, and at the end of 
1881 it had increased to 300,467, being an average of 5,598, 
or 2'29 per cent. a year. A greater extent of habitable ground 
and building of houses corresponds with the increase of the popu- 
lation, and this is linked with financial speculations, buying and 
selling operations, contractors’ undertakings, and other industrial 
enterprise giving rise to an important movement in business—the 
only sort of business this which may be said to be really active, 
and often very lucrative, in Rome. A Scotch gentleman, who 
recently acquired ground for building purposes, has stated that he 
had noticed that, having treated with many people to carry out the 
transaction and for the commencement of the works, they all 
belonged to other provinces of Italy—proprietors, speculators, or 
contractors, who have come to settle in Rome. The original 
seller of the ground belonged, however, to an old family of the 
town. 

For the first materials porzolana and lime are used ; these exist 
in abundance in the neighbourhood. The cement is partly found 
on the territory, partly from other provinces or from abroad. 
Bricks are made in Rome ; those for pavements come also from 
Naples and from Upper Italy, and some from Marseilles. The 
stone “tufa” is quarried from volcanic remains near Rome. For 
the travertine stone there are extensive quarries at fourteen miles 
distance. The masonry is generally solid and well done. The 
price of building ground in some places the most favourable 
amounts to 160 lire for each square métre (5/. 7s. per square yard). 
In the already populated and trading streets it may even be worth 
200 lire (6/. 19s. per square yard). 

From September 1870, to May 30, 1883, the number of rooms’ 
in the new houses built in Rome amounted to 51,293, which 
number corresponds much with the increase of inhabitants ; so 
that one may observe that in Rome a room is built in proportion 
for each new individual in the population. The capital employed 
for the construction of a room is calculated at 2,000 lire (80/.), 
which would have given an amount of business done of 4,000,000/. 
in the before-mentioned period for the sole work of private build- 


ing. The purchase price of land, and the buying and selling from 
one hand to the other, which so often takes place, ought to be 
added in order to calculate with some exactitude the total amount 
of business done dependent on the building of houses by private 
individuals in Rome. Lately the annual average of 7,170 rooms 
has been attained, which corresponds to a sum of 560,000/. 
annually employed; and indeed from October 1, 1881, to 
September 30, 1882 (12 months), the number of rooms newly con- 
structed was 9,640. The Government and the commune have 
together spent until now in building works and improvements jn 
Rome about 400,000/. a year in the average. Now, the commune 
of Rome has bound itself to employ 6,000,000/. in public works in 
the course of ten years. Adding what the Government has already 
decided upon spending, and the private house building in relation 
with what has been before stated, it is anticipated that in the 
next coming years an annual expenditure in works of 2,000,000/. 
will be realised. 

It is well to make known how much has been done until now 
and prepared by the Government, and also by the commune of 
Rome, for this purpose, and what is the general condition of the 
city of Rome at this moment. The Government have adopted 
several legislative dispositions which, though apparently different, 
unite in one only and sole idea—that is, to render Rome more 
adapted to its high office. The embankment of the Tiber is 
intended to guard against inundations, the military defences to 
render Rome secure in case of war; the new streets and public 
works inside the walls, and the agricultural improvements outside 
the walls, have for object to increase the commodities of her 
existence, and surround the city with a healthy, flourishing, and 
cheerful country expanse. This last project, of the highest interest 
for the future of Rome, has been defined in a legislative form in 
the last sittings of the Parliament, after long study and many dis- 
cussions. 

The day’s work of a carpenter is ten hours, with two or three 
hours’ interval for dinner. His apprenticeship lasts from the age 
of ten until he is twenty. A master carpenter earns from 2s. to 
2s. Iod. a day, and a workman from Is. 7d. to 2s. Masons work 
nine hours in winter, and ten in summer, with a long interval for 
dinner. The apprenticeship lasts from ten or twelve to the age of 
seventeen or eighteen. Master masons earn from Is. 10d. to 
2s. 5@., and apprentices and boys Is. 5d. to 15. 8d. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


vi Rese sixth of a course of lectures was delivered on Tuesday 
night by Mr. James Sellars, the subject being “ Fact v. 
Fiction.” There was a large attendance, the president, Mr. P. M. 
Chalmers, in the chair. Mr. Sellars pointed out to the members, 
as the coming architects, some causes of the disappointment at 
times felt by the young practitioner with the imperfect realisation 
of his fond hopes ; more especially regarding the subject of com- 
petition were they cautioned, the readiness which architects showed 
in entering some of these contrasting with the practice of other 
professions. The matter of estimating and measuring work, its 
superintendence, and the position occupied by the clerk of works 
were all considered at length. After some remarks from Messrs. 
Honeyman, Landless, and Geldard, architects, Mr. Wells, Mr. 
Buchan, and some of the members, a hearty vote of thanks was 
awarded to Mr. Sellars. 


THE FORESTRY EXHIBITION, EDINBURGH. 


T the meeting of the Executive Committee of the last Inter- 
national Forestry Exhibition, held in Edinburgh, copies of 
despatches sent through the Foreign and Colonial Offices were 
read. Besides the contributions previously intimated from Foreign 
and Colonial Governments, the State of New Brunswick has 
promised to send a large collection of their indigenous woods, 
showing the uses to which they are applied. The Governor of 
British Guiana has asked for the reservation of a space of 3,000 
square feet, and these exhibits will be accompanied by maps illus- 
trating the distribution of the growth of the various woods sent. 
Within the range of practical forestry, which it is the great object 
of the exhibition to advance, come the applications of the foresters 
of our large landed proprietors. These are intended to illustrate 
in some cases the natural diseases incident to trees, such as that 
which attacks the larch, &c. ; and in others the injuries which have 
been done to trees by injudicious pruning. The information thus 
supplied as to the proper treatment of woods will, it is hoped, do 
much to take away the reproach at present resting ‘on our know- 
ledge of scientific. forestry. Wood-working machines of all sorts 
will muster in great force, and the important wood-pulping in- 
dustries of Norway and Denmark will be suitably represented. 


The Police Buildings, which have been erected at Greenock 
at a cost of 20,000/., were formally opened on Tuesday. 
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SOME NINETEENTH-CENTURY ARCHITECTS.* 
By PROFESSOR T. ROGER SMITH. 

HE title prefixed to this paper is so broad, not to say vague, 
££ that it will be desirable at once to state more definitely what 
is to be attempted. It is simply proposed to give some account 
ofa few of the architects, no longer living, who have been for 
various reasons prominent during the recollection of the writer of 
the paper, and with most of whom, though not all, he has in some 
way come into personal relations. Neither the work nor the life 
of,any living architect will be introduced—a circumstance which 
will remove any inducement to attempt anything so ambitious as 
a general outline of English nineteenth-century architects ; and, in 
fact, nothing more must be expected than disconnected sketches, 
fragmentary and slight, but still, it is hoped, capable of interesting 
you for an hour, and of leaving some impression behind. 

Thirty years ago the leading architects may be said to have 


been Barry, Cockerell, and Pugin, and each of these, in his way, 
has left his mark upon the architecture of the century. 


Professor Cockerell 


Professor Cockerell was a man who managed to inspire some- 
thing like enthusiastic admiration by his high character, his fine 
works, and the lectures he delivered at the Royal Academy. He 
travelled far as a student, and during a long time, and was the 
fortunate discoverer of valuable remains of Greek architecture. 
He was one of the most accomplished draughtsmen and colourists 
of his day, and a man of fastidious and refined taste ; and his 
finished drawings, especially those which he contributed to the 
Academy exhibitions, were masterpieces. His studies, researches, 
and sympathies all ran in the direction of Classic and of Renais- 
sance architecture ; and though he took an interest and some share 
in the archzological pursuits of his time, I am not aware of his 
ever having designed or erected any building in any of the Pointed 
styles. He built for the Bank of England several branches, mostly 
of Greek architecture, in different provincial towns ; and erected 
public buildings in Oxford, Edinburgh, Liverpool, and London, all 
of them original in their design and refined in the extreme in their 
details, but all Classic or Renaissance. Among these works the 
completion of St. George’s Hall at Liverpool was prominent. 
Elmes, who designed it, died when the shell of the building only 
was up ; and much of the interior, with, I believe, also the archi- 
tectural surroundings of that splendid pile of buildings, were 
designed as well as carried out by Mr. Cockerell. He was the 
surveyor to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
that post gave him an immense amount of pleasure, for he was an 
ardent admirer of Wren and his work. As Professor of Architec- 
ture at the Royal Academy, he delivered lectures which were 
listened to with profound attention and genuine admiration. What- 
ever the subject, we knew that we should have plenty of light cast 
upon it ; but we knew also that from time to time there would be 
thrown out a short sentence of winged words—a maxim, a precept, 
or a criticism profound, suggestive, instructive—so tersely and 
often quaintly put that the words would remain in the memory, 
and so full of meaning that it would furnish food for reflection and 
consideration for long after. ‘Be a gentleman,” said he one day, 
“among artists, and an artist among gentlemen.” These lectures 
must have had no small influence on many of those who heard 
them, and the gallant, generous nature of the man, and the 
enthusiasm for his art which shone through and brightened up the 
whole of his life, were quite as influential as his words. Those 
who had the privilege of knowing him to any extent personally 
can all bear witness to the charm of his manner, due as much to 
a straightforward simplicity of character, which was apparent in 
everything that Mr. Cockerell said or did, as to his singular accom- 
plishments, polish, and ability. 

In appearance Professor Cockerell, in the last few years of his 
life, when alone I knew him, was still strikingly handsome. His 
gray hair was parted in the middle, his fine features were wonder- 
fully mobile and sensitive, and the expression of his face would 
constantly vary as conversation went on, now lighting up, now 
quieting down, in harmony with what he was thinking ; while, with 
the most appropriate gestures, he would emphasise the points of 
anything that he was saying in a manner more like an Italian 
than an Englishman. 

When after being for some years presided over by a nobleman, 
a friend of art and artists, the Institute of Architects decided that 
their President should be a professional man, the unanimous choice 
of the body fell almost by acclamation on Professor Cockerell ; 
and, when the Royal Gold Medal was granted by the Queen, he 
was the first architect recommended to Her Majesty to receive it. 
He was esteemed and recognised by foreign academies and learned 
bodies, as well as in his own country, and he died full of honours, 
as well as of years. 

A. W. Pugin. 


A very different kind of man, with very different ways and 
motives, and exerting a very different influence, comes before us 


* A Paper read at a meeting of the Leeds Society of Architects, 


when we turn from Professor Cockerell to Augustus Welby Pugin. 
Cockerell was to some extent identified with a style which it seems 
impossible should ever take permanent root in England. I refer 
to Greek architecture ; and when his work was not Greek it was 
Renaissance, a style which was beginning to lose ground, and 
which, though it has been continuously practised ever since, has 
not been always, or even usually, carried out with the skill, care, 
and knowledge of detail that mark Cockerell’s work. 

Pugin, on the other hand, came in on the rising tide of a com- 
plete change in taste, and had no small share in directing, popu- 
larising, and intensifying that change. His father was of French 
refugee family, and is best known by the books of Gothic details, 
and other illustrations of architecture, which he published. His 
son was his pupil; he was a man of genius and force of character. 
His knowledge of detail and fertility of invention were immense, 
but it is doubtful if, with our present experience, we should call 
him a thoroughly successful.architect, as few of his many churches 
rise to a high standard of excellence. He went over to the Roman 
Catholic faith, and-was chiefly employed on buildings for that form 
of worship, and his work, though better than that of most men of 
his day, is often poor and thin, and far from being impressive. 

Pugin, however, exerted an immense influence on the art pro- 
gress of the country by his facility as a designer of ornamental 
metal work, wall papers, glass, and furniture, in all which works he 
was thoroughly at home, and was constantly fully occupied. He 
was really the creator of the modern school of art manufacture. He 
also did much by a series of shrewd, caustic, well-illustrated pub- 
lications to foster the growing taste for medizeval art and archi- 
tecture. The “Contrasts” and the “ True Principles” are now all but 
forgotten, but they were as powerful in their day as anything which 
Ruskin has written has since been. 

Pugin was appointed to superintend the details of the wood- 
carving at the Houses of Parliament, and had also under his 
charge the metal-work, stained glass, and encaustic tiles, and here 
there can be no doubt his services were most valuable. Barry was 
fully equal to the highest work of the architect of the building, 
which Pugin, even in works of a far smaller calibre, had been 
barely able to discharge; but it is no disparagement to Barry to 
say that Pugin was absolutely unrivalled as a master of detail, and 
that his ornament added a grace to the work which no one else 
could have so well imparted. Perhaps having alluded to this 
association, I ought here to refer to the claim, raised long after 
Pugin’s melancholy end and when Barry was no more, that he had 
been the real designer of the Palace of Westminster. That claim, 
which it is charitable to consider had its origin in a disordered 
brain, was finally disposed of by Barry’s son; but if anyone is 
inclined to believe that there was something in it, I would suggest 
his looking carefully over the vast pile at Westminster and noticing 
well how masterly is the treatment of the whole, and then crossing 
to Southwark and inspecting Pugin’s most important work, the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral there. He will find the latter with 
thin, poor, feeble features, its exterior undignified and its interior 
by no means impressive, and the better judge he is of architecture 
the more thoroughly convinced will he be that Pugin, who was so 
unequal to cope with the moderate difficulties of a church of not 
very unusual size, was not the man to master the infinitely harder 
task which Westminster presented. 

Pugin built several dwelling-houses which were successful, and 
he built at his own expense a church at Ramsgate, said to be, 
though small and simple, his best work. His drawings were 
wonderfully rough, though effective; Lut they could hardly have 
been carried out except by artisans whom he had trained and who 
understood his intentions; and this he generally managed to 
accomplish. He must have been a man of immense force of 
character as well as originality, and he probably did more than 
any other man to promote what has been termed the Gothic 
movement. 

Str Charles Barry. 


Sir Charles Barry ought to be ranked as the foremost architect 
at least in Great Britain, and possibly in Europe, of the present 
century. No other man has had so great an opportunity in Eng- 
land in our time as he, and J think no other man has made such 
good use of his opportunities, great or small, as he made of almost 
every opening for his talents that was presented to him. In other 
words, I claim for Barry that he had the most difficult single work 
to carry out which has arisen, and that he succeeded not only as 
well, but better than other men have succeeded in less arduous 
tasks ; and that, in addition to this, he has left fewer failures, and 
a larger proportion of highly finished and admirable performances 
—apart altogether from the Palace of Westminster—than any 
English architect of our day. 

Probably the two greatest undertakings that an architect can 
encounter are a church of the dimensions and dignity of a great 
cathedral, and a secular building of the first importance. Of the 
two the cathedral may, no doubt, be the higher work of art; but 
the difficulties of its architect are wonderfully lessened by the fact 
that it is a product, not of this age, but of some fifteen centuries 
of continuous unbroken traditions and effect. Limitations, even 
when they are irksome ones, act as a guide to the architect, and 
the best designed buildings have probably always been those where 
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site or use prescribed many conditions which it was impossible to 
escape from, and the worst those where the architect has absolute 
carte blanche. The architect of a great secular building has often 
little or nothing by way of precedent to guide him. The require- 
ments are modern ones ; the scale of expenditure is dictated by 
the resources of communities whose wealth has been amassed 
since the invention of steam ; and so the designer of a parliament- 
house or a palace of justice has to originate the zdea of his building 
as well as its features, to an extent which is not required of, or 
indeed possible to, him who designs a cathedral. 

Barry was blessed with genius and strong will, a sound consti- 
tution, a fertile invention, great constructive ingenuity, and that 
combination of fine qualities, natural and acquired of taste, eye 
and hand which go to make an accomplished designer and 
draughtsman. He had few advantages in the way of early educa- 
tion, but had a long and probably very useful apprenticeship in an 
office where much of the more prosaic detail of surveyor’s work 
fell to his lot, as wellas pure architecture. He inherited a little 
money at the time when he could best use it, and wisely spent it 
in a prolonged period of study on the Continent. He was absent 
more than three years, and travelled and studied during that time 
in France, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Palestine, and Syria; and 
thus his preparation for professional life extended over no less 
than ten years, from the age of fifteen to that of twenty-five; a 
commentary on the notion now not unusually entertained that 
three years in an office are amply sufficient preparation for the 
arduous and complicated duties of an architect’s profession. 

In the early period of his practice Barry built several churches 
which were not much in advance of the imperfect Gothic of sixty 
years ago; but in 1824 the Royal Institution at Manchester, from 
a refined Renaissance design, and one of the works which shows 
the peculiar bent of his genius was erected; and in 1829 the 
Travellers’ Club House, a comparatively small but very successful 
work in Italian Renaissance, was gained in limited competition. 
The Pall Mall front of this design was more or less based on 
the Pandolfini Palace, in Florence, but the beautiful garden front 
was strikingly original, and the plan is as happy a composition as 
any architect could desire to produce. After this success there is 
no doubt that private commissions, with from time to time a 
public work, would have continued to occupy Barry ; and the way 
in which they were discharged would have marked him out as dis- 
tinguished among his contemporaries for skill in design, refine- 
ment of detail, and cleverness in planning, even had no great 
opportunity presented itself. Butsuch a chance came to Barry as 
no one since Wren’s day has enjoyed. The Houses of Parliament 
were destroyed by fire on October 16, 1834, and after various 
delays a public competition was instituted, with the result that 
Barry’s design was accepted in 1836, and the work actually began 
in the following year. From that period till his death in May 
1860, he was constantly at work on this great undertaking, which 
was all but completed at his death. The long period of nearly, if not 
quite a quarter of a century, during which his active mind and 
pencil were busy on this building, allowed time for not a little 
recasting of the design ; and though I believe it may be said that 
the plan was never varied in any essential feature, the treatment 
gradually changed from Elizabethan to Tudor, and a far greater 
pegree of richness than had been at first thought of was intro- 

uced. 

The works at Westminster became a real school of art. Barry 
had the talent (indispensable to the man who would do a great 
work well) of getting round him men of ability and power as 
assistants, and he knew howto trust them. Pugin’s engagement led 
to the formation of a kind of museum of works of Tudor decora- 
tive art, and many carvers in wood and stone and workers in 
metal got their best art training in the workshops at Westminster. 
Mr. Thomas, who looked after the stone-carvers, was a sculptor of 
the highest talent. Pugin, as we have already seen, directed the 
wood-carving, metal work, and stained glass ; and men of unusual 
ability were found to fill the posts of clerks of the works. The 
long and unhappy controversy with Dr. Reid, who was to have 
arranged the ventilation, and did not, and many other disputes 
and troubles which are now happily forgotten arose in the course 
of the undertaking. No doubt for some of these Barry was to 
blame. He was constantly improving the building, and this means 
constant change; and, though the result of his efforts was an 
immense advance upon original ideas, there were many bitter 
complaints about expense and delay ; indeed, it is not too much 
to say that these complaints and the publicity given them tended 
for years to render the position of other architects engaged. on 
other works more difficult, and made their relations with their 
clients less confidential than would have been otherwise the case. 
A curious and unfortunate result of the great length of time which 
elapsed was a change in public taste, or at least in fashion, which 
interfered very much with the due appreciation of this fine 
building as it approached completion. In 1834 Tudor was quite 
the fashion, and that portion of the public who cared for architec- 
ture, and those architects who practised Gothic, were pretty 
generally agreed in its favour. Long before 1860, however, the 
general taste had gone back from Tudor to Decorated, and 
from Decorated to, or towards, Early English, so that I well 
remember being told gravely by a man, now of great eminence, 
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that he did not consider the Palace of Westminster Gothic 
at all! 

There can, however, be no doubt that the influence, direct and 
indirect, of this great work was extremely powerful and lasting, 
and that the perfection with which it was wrought out has contri- 
buted materially to that influence. The architect has shown him- 
self master of his work, and whether we regard the splendid plan, 
the general design, the varied sky-line, the beauty of the towers, or 
the high finish of the detail, we have a building of which England 
may be proud, and one which fortunately is designed in a style 
more entirely and peculiarly English than any that either preceded 
or followed it. 

Of Barry’s other works only the most prominent can be men- 
tioned. He gained the Reform Club in a limited competition, 
and at a later period he built, not far from it, Bridgewater House. 
In London he also erected the Treasury and the College of 
Surgeons, and these buildings, with those above-mentioned, form 
his chief record in the metropolis. Out of London there are 
several princely mansions, such as Cliefden and Clumber, and 
several public buildings, such as Birmingham Grammar School, 
and his last and most florid Renaissance work, the richly- 
ornamented Town Hall at Halifax, to bear witness to his skill, _ 

My personal recollections of Sir Charles are confined to seeing 
him occasionally at the Institute, where, however, I do not think 
he often took much part in what was going on, and to one inter- 
view from which I came away a good deal impressed with the 
strong impenetrable manner of the man. I remember well feeling 
that if one had wanted to persuade him one might as well have 
talked to a stone wall; and yet it is stated that Barry was very 
accessible to the advice, and valued highly the opinions of those 
on whose judgment he could rely on points of construction, and 
even in artistic matters. Barry published no books, but his official 
reports and memoranda, of which he had to prepare many, were 
excellent specimens of clear statement and cogent powerful reason- 
ing in good clear English. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
as were also Scott and Street, and the first time that a flag was 
raised on the newly-erected flag-staff on the summit of the Victoria 
Tower of his great work, was when it was hoisted half-mast high on 
occasion of the architect’s funeral. 


Str William Tite. 


The names of some other architects who practised chiefly in 
the Classic styles must be passed over with rapidity. Among 
them were Sir Robert Smirke and Sydney Smirke, with neither 
of whom was I ever brought into contact, and Sir William 
Tite, a prominent figure in London professional life for many 
years. ‘Tite was an excellent man of business and made a 
large fortune, much of it, however, being gained by work in 
connection with sales and purchases of land, and railway com- 
pensation cases. He had the reputation of being a dangerous 
opponent and a firm friend. He was a man who was proud of his 
profession, and was generous towards it ; and his position as an 
influential member of Parliament enabled him now and then to 
stand up for architects and architecture. A tall man—but not 
handsome—strongly built, with deep lines in his face, a strong 
voice, he had a singular power of removing all expression from his 
countenance if he was hearing things he did not agree with ; but 
he could show himself genial, courteous, and kind when business 
was over. His best and best-known work was the Royal Ex- 
change, which he obtained in competition, the choice having ulti- 
mately lain between his design and a very beautiful one by 
Professor Cockerell, 

Mr. Hardwick. 


Mr. Hardwick, an architect like Tite, better known in London 
than elsewhere, has a strong claim for mention in any paper 
by the present writer. He was a man of great personal ability 
and highly esteemed, as singularly upright and honourable. 
His skill in planning was great, and he was among the first 
to inaugurate, at the Euston Terminus, the system of railway 
hotels which has since become so common. His best work 
was Goldsmiths’ Hall, London, an admirable building for its pur- 
pose, whether its skilful planning or the general appropriateness of 
the dignified architectural treatment be taken into account. He 
was also the architect of the picturesque hall and library of 
Lincoln’s Inn—an excellent Tudor building—which was, however, 
to a great extent carried out (in conjunction with him) by his son, 
Mr. P. C. Hardwick. 

T. H. Wyatt. 


An architect better known in the provinces, and, like Hardwick, 
one of a family of architects, was Thomas Henry Wyatt, a most 
genial man, and a successful practitioner. His best-known work, 
perhaps, is the Liverpool Exchange, but he obtained many com- 
missions in various parts of England, and led a life of great 
activity. He, like Cockerell and Tite, was President of the Insti- 
tute of Architects, and in that position his devotion to his duties 
and his kindly cordial manner made him very welcome both to the 
general body and his colleagues on the council. At the time of 
his death he was erecting a very interesting work—the Con- 
sumption Hospital at Brompton—which has been completed by 
his son, 
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Sir Matthew Wyalt. 


From Thomas Henry Wyatt we pass. naturally to his younger 
brother, Sir Matthew Digby Wyatt, who was a more brilliant man 
generally, and perhaps better known, but hardly so successful as 
an architect. Digby Wyatt was a highly-cultivated man, most 


industrious, most energetic, and almost universal in his knowledge 


of the Fine Arts. His studies and his sympathies were, however, 
turned chiefly in the direction of Renaissance, and especially 
Italian art. He had a fine critical taste, and his judgment on 
points connected with pictures, sculpture, enamels, decorations, 
was rarely at fault. He was a rapid and effective draughtsman, 
and altogether an accomplished scholar, artist, and man of the 
world. 

As a young man Wyatt worked a good deal, on the -pre- 
parations for the Great Exhibition of 1851, being, I believe, 
‘secretary to the Commissioners for part of the time. When it was 
proposed to establish the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, Digby 
Wyatt and Owen Jones were sent all over Europe to obtain casts 
of sculpture and architecture, and collected that superb gallery of 
‘specimens which buyers have forgotten at. Sydenham, and which 
unhappily few architectural students ever look at, much less study. 

For the Crystal Palace Mr. Wyatt wrote several of those 
excellent manuals on art which were published by the directors at 
the opening, and which now few people know of. He also wrote 
‘or edited two or three books on art subjects. 

He held the appointment of architect to the Indian Govern- 
ment, and in that capacity designed and carried out the very 
beautiful Renaissance interior of the India Office, which was 
probably his finest work, though he erected some excellent houses 
of large size, and some other public buildings. 

Wyatt’s influence was mainly directed towards keeping up the 
traditions and knowledge of Italian and other Renaissance work. 
His sympathies with Gothic were not keen, and his weight, which 
‘was not inconsiderable, was thrown into the opposite scale. He 
‘was a most energetic worker, and in fact wore himself out, and had 
to retire from active practice almost in the prime of life, with his 
health impaired, unfortunately too seriously for its restoration to 
be possible. Wyatt was a man of a commanding appearance— 
tall, strong, with a dark beard, and a fine presence, he could not 
for a moment be overlooked. Speaking several languages, 
familiar with many countries, on terms of intimacy. with all 
artists and many persons of distinction, he was at home and at 
ease in any society and under any circumstances. He was a ready 
public speaker, an excellent man of business, a good writer, and a 
‘Clever designer, and being so much, we need hardly add that he 
was one of the men who raise the credit of our profession, and of 
whom we ought to be proud. 

Wyatt was genial among acquaintances, and trustworthy with 
friends. I was once concerned with him and Owen Jones in affairs 
of no small importance, of which I had had little previous experl- 
ence and they much ; and the cordial yet delicate way in which 
they both let me have the free use of the results of their practice is 
one of the pleasant things which one not. only desires never to 
forget, but which, when an opportunity like the present offers, 
‘one is bound to put on record, and to commend to others as an 
example. 

Owen Fones. 


Owen Jones, whose name was at one time constantly associated 
with that of Digby Wyatt, was an artist in the truest sense of the 
term, and one of the first architects of his day, if abilities are to be 
taken as a test. He was a highly-educated. and accomplished 
man, and spent, while a young man, much time and no small sum 
‘of money in studying and making known to the public the decora- 
tions of the Alhambra Palace in Spain. His volume on this 
building is one of the few fine architectural publications that this 
country has produced, and its publication made a fame and a 
position for its author. The Great Exhibition furnished him an 
‘opportunity for becoming famous, since he designed and _ success- 
fully carried out the simple but telling decorations it received; he also 
planned all the plotting of the space in the building. The success 
of his colouring led to no small amount of decoration work, and to 
a great development of other sorts of occupation in connection 
with the Sydenham Crystal Palace. Owen Jones built the St. 
James’s Hall in London, one of the most original interiors of 
amodern times, and one of the most successful of music-rooms. 
But though a good deal of work, some of it of an interesting cha- 
racter, passed through his hands, several of his best designs were 
unsuccessful. He had a very thorough knowledge of the qualities 
of iron, and far better ideas of how to treat it so as to make it 
effective than most architects, and he designed a magnificent iron 
building to stand where the ill-starred Alexandra Palace now 
Stands, and another for erection at Saint Cloud, neither of which, 
it is hardly necessary to say, ever was carried out. Owen Jones 
was one of the men with a logical mind who think out the matters 
to which they turn their attention thoroughly, reduce them to the 
first principles, and thus can attain something like absolute cer- 
tainty where common minds cannot get beyond a vague notion. He 
thoroughly knew what he wanted to arrive at, what means to 
employ, and what the result of these means would be 3; and he was 
thus able to go to work with a directness which gave him prepon- 
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ance, of very courteous’ manners and rather retiring disposition ; 
he was a great ornament to our profession, and by his practice and 
his writings, which though few and short, were cogent, he helped 
not a little to advance the use of coloured. decoration and the right 
understanding of the principles upon which it should be designed. 
The name of Sir Digby Wyatt, whom we reached a moment 
ago, recalls another set of associations besides’ those connecting 
him with Owen Jones. He was one of the examiners in the first 
Voluntary Examination. The rule which I have laid down for 
myself prevents my going into the history of all that preceded 
that event, one of great importance to our profession, for, happily, 
several of those who carried on the movement which led up to it 
are still living among us; and without referring to them, and, 
above ‘all, to my friend and predecessor at University College, 
who, as honorary secretary of the Institute, made the examinations 
possible, the story could not be told. Of the five architects, how- 
ever, who actually conducted that examination (which took place 
in 1863) the speaker is, alas! the only one left. The three ex- 
aminers were Sir Gilbert Scott, Sir Digby Wyatt, and Mr. Arthur 
Ashpitel; the two moderators, Mr. John W. ‘Papworth and 
Thomas Roger Smith. Let me say a word or two’ about Ashpitel 
and Papworth, as, unlike Wyatt and Scott, they might hardly on 
other grounds enter into our enumeration. 


J. Papworth. 


derating influence. - He was aman of striking personal appear: 


Mr. John Papworth was a man of extensive attainments, a vast 


power of work, and an energetic nature. He was one of those 


who devoted much time and trouble to the elaboration of the. 


scheme of examination and the preparation of the comprehensive 
list of books which once formed part of it ; and he was of great 
service in that rather troublesome duty, for he shrank from no 
amount of trouble or pains. There was nothing connected with 
architecture which he did not know, or, at any rate, did not know 
about, so that on any subject he could either furnish the informa- 
tion required or tell where it must be sought for. In many 
matters, such as the work of the Architectural Publication Society 
and of the Institute, especially in connection with the formation of 
our library, he rendered essential but unobtrusive service to our 
profession, and any who’ knew him will consider that his name 
ought to have a place among our worthies. aii csleg “ais aii 


(To be continued.) 
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Buckfast Abbey. 


Sir,—In an article on Buckfast Abbey, Devon, which ap- 
peared in your paper a week or so since, but which owing to 
absence I have only just read, the author, Mr. Tom Burgess, 
F.S.A., says that in the explanatory remarks made by me before a 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, of what was being done at 
Buckfast under my direction, I appeared not to be aware of the 
existence of a detailed account of the abbey by Mr. Brooking 
Rowe, F.S.A. I cannot think how I could have led Mr. Burgess 
to suppose this, as at the meeting in question I read from Mr. 
Rowe’s book itself the description of the buildings as existing at 
the end of the last century, which Mr. Burgess inserts in his 
article. I also prefaced my remarks by giving Mr. Rowe as my 
authority. I may add that it was the clue given by Mr. Laskey’s 
description of the ruins, in the Gentleman's Magazine of 1796, 
which Mr. Rowe quotes, that guided me to the discovery of the 
foundation of the abbey church and other monastic buildings un- 
covered up to the present time. Before last December no trace of 
these buildings save “the abbot’s tower” were visible, the whole 
having been carefully covered over and levelled at the beginning 
of the present century. I should be obliged by your kindly insert- 
ing this letter. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
4 Great Queen St., Westminster : FREDK. A, WALTERS. 
February 25, 1884. 


Lianelly Hospital Competition. ; 
StR,—In some references which have been made to this com- 
petition it has been stated that the designs of Messrs. Wilson & 
Dyer, of London and Swansea, were placed second by Mr. Salter, 
the referee, 
Will you permit me to say that the order should have been 
reversed, and the note have read thus :—“Wilson & Dyer, joint 
architects, of Swansea and London.” f 
Your obedient servant, : 
CHARLES E, DYER. -+; 

2 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


The Death is announced of Mr. William Huggins, the animal 
painter, at Christleton, Chester, aged 63. : 


a 
: 
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WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


The Morningfield Hospital, King’s Gate, Aberdeen, now in 
course of erection under Messrs. W. Henderson & Son, architects, 
of that town, is being warmed and ventilated throughout by means 
of Mr. E. H. Shorland’s Manchester grates. 


_ Messrs. Burt & Potts, of York Street, Westminster, are now 
supplying the whole of the iron casements for St. Paul’s New 
School, Hammersmith, under Mr. A. Waterhouse, A.R.A., and also 
those for the Turner Memorial Home, Liverpool, under the same 
architect. They are also supplying large quantities for several 
other mansions in different parts of the country. 


Haseley Manor, near Liddington, Oxon.—Mr. Tollit, archi- 
tect, of Oxford, has been executing extensive alterations at this 
residence, and has fitted the place throughout for gas, which is sup- 
plied with one of Miiller’s patent Alpha gas-making machines for 
60 lights, the piping being supplied and laid, and also the machine 
supplied and fixed, by the patentee, Mr. H. L. Miller, of Bir- 
mingham. pet 

Ashby Lodge, near Kilsby.—This residence is being con- 
siderably enlarged, under the superintendence of Mr. Tollit, archi- 
tect, of Oxford, and the place fitted with gas to be supplied by one 
of Miiller’s Alpha patent gas-making machines of 150 lights, this 
work being done by the patentee, Mr. H. L. Miller, of Bir- 
mingham. 

Messrs. Mappin & Webb have supplied the very handsome 
Abbotsford stoves in use at the new Princes Theatre, in Coventry 
Street, which are giving great satisfaction. 


- The Great Northern Railway Company are establishing a 
new hospital for horses at Finchley, and are providing a very well- 
constructed Turkish bath, to be used in the treatment of sick 
horses. The bath is to be heated by the convoluted stove which 
has been patented by Mr. Joseph Constantine, of Oxford Street, 
Manchester, 


. & New Memorial Home for Incurables is being erected at 
Lisburn, near Belfast, from plans prepared by Mr. Godfrey W. 
Ferguson, Lombard Street Chambers, Belfast, the contractor being 
Mr. Robert Corry, also of Belfast, and Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., 
of Falmouth Road, London, have received instructions to erect 
one of their patent hydraulic balanced passenger lifts for the use 
of the patients. 


The Order for the Mosaic Flooring for the new building of 
the Birkbeck Institute has been placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Diespeker & Co., 40 Holborn Viaduct. The same firm have also 
received several orders from Glasgow, in consequence of the 
excellent workmanship of the mosaic which they have been laying 
at Glasgow University buildings, from the designs of the architect, 
Mr. John Oldrid Scott, F.R.1.B.A. 


Stained Glass.— Messrs. Garvie & Sons, builders and deco- 
rators, Aberdeen, have lately fitted up, in connection with their 
Union Street premises, the requisite appliances for carrying out 
the manufacture of cathedral glass, and have secured special 
artists for the work. 


A New Factory has been just completed in Stanwell Street, 
Colchester, for Mr, Kavanagh, from plans by Mr. J. F. Goodey, 
of Colchester. The arrangements include a lift driven by an 
Otto gas-engine, and provided with a safety apparatus to prevent 
accident, in the unlikely event of the steel wire rope giving way. 
This apparatus has just been tested in the presence of the Mayor 
and Corporation, a trolley of goods being placed on the lift on the 
top floor and the wire rope removed, an ordinary hempen cord 
having been previously attached. The man who works the lift 
then stepped into the trolley upon the lift, and with a knife severed 
the rope which held it suspended. In an instant the apparatus on 
either side of the lift gripped the uprights, and the lift was brought 
to a dead standstill, the descent in consequence of the severance 
of the rope being only about 3 inches. The experiment was pro- 
nounced by all to be a complete success, The premises were 
fitted up by Mr. A. Chambers, of Magdalen Street, and the lift 
and gas-engine were supplied by Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., of 
Falmouth Road, London. 


Ornamental Wrought-iron Gates, &c., by Messrs. Barnard, 
Bishop & Barnards, Norfolk Ironworks, Norwich, and London, 
E.C., have been erected at the Great Eastern Railway Depot, 
Bishopsgate, E.C. The principal entrance facing High Street, 
Bishopsgate, is fitted with a pair of wrought-iron gates, 28 feet 
wide by 1o feet high, hung upon brick piers. The design is of a 
florid character, and in it are represented fruit, flowers, fish, &c., 
indicative of the purposes to which the market is devoted. The 
arms of the compathy are effectively introduced in the centre of 
each leaf. At right angles to these, and serving as the entrance 
up the incline to the depét, is a mighty single gate 28 feet wide by 
16 feet high ; this is constructed in one leaf, and is hung upon a 
substantial ornamental cast-iron pier (surmounted by four very 
large and handsome lamps). This pier alone weighs 11 tons, and 
the foundation is entirely of iron. It may here be remarked that 
no quadrants are used for the hanging of this gate, which is only 


‘| supported by the pier. 


This gate has to swing up an incline of 
15 inches to 18 inches, and, owing to its weight (some 3 tons), 
special machinery has had to be constructed for opening and 
shutting it. This machinery is contained in the wall at right 
angles tothe gate. A similar gate, but of even larger dimensions, 
30 feet by 16 feet, forms the entrance at Wheeler Street, and 
several other pairs of gates of a highly ornamental character, and 
of great size, shut off the publicat various points in the depot. All 
these gates are constructed with small “clicks” for the ingress of 
passengers, 

Messrs. Suffling & Co., 143 Edgware Road, have just finished 
the stained glass windows for Almond’s Hotel, Clifford Street, 
Bond Street. Those in the dining and smoking rooms are of 
large dimensions, and are very unique in their treatment, great 
brilliancy being imparted by the judicious employment of Venetian 
fluted. glass. The lobby of the dining-room is glazed in roundel 
work. The same firm last week fixed the new west window in 
Esher Church, Surrey, replacing the very dilapidated one which 
was partly blown out by the January gales. The new window is of 
painted and stained quarry work, and in the large tracery rose 
bears the sacred monogram and other devices. 


The Approaching Building Trades Exhibition at the 
Agricultural Hall.—The arrangements for holding this exhibition, 
from March 24 to April 5, are proceeding in the most satisfactory 
manner under the active management of Mr. Philip Shrapnell, the 
secretary. So far as the number of exhibits are concerned, at 
present they are about the same as last year ; but it is not at all 
unlikely that by the day of opening they will be in excess of 1883. 
A large number of architectural drawings will, as before, be 
exhibited in the galleries ; and we are promised some new features. 
in sanitary appliances, ventilation, and heating apparatus. A new 
grate, made on smoke-consuming principles, and recently intro- 
duced into the London market, will be amongst the latter. Speak- 
ing from our present knowledge, we have reason to believe that 
the display generally will be as varied and interesting as in former 
years. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Garforth.—An organ-loft has just been built in the north 
transept, and the organ moved from the west end and erected 
therein. The front of the gallery is an arcading of pitch pine, 
with traceried and cusped heads and moulded and battlemented 
cornice, the centre portion of the front projecting so that the 
organist can have a view of the choir. This projection has canted 
sides, and is carried on moulded brackets. The ceiling under the 
gallery is richly panelled in pitch pine, with moulded ribs. New 
windows have been inserted beneath the gallery to give light to 
the transept. Additional choir stalls have also been provided. 
The work has been carried out by Mr. John Hall Thorp, of Leeds, 
under the superintendence of and from designs furnished by 
Messrs. Smith & Tweedale, architects, Park Square, Leeds. 


‘walsall.—Some time back Mr. Butterfield was asked to in- 
spect and report upon the state of St. Mary’s Church, Walsall, and 
he has now presented a detailed report to the church council, who 
will shortly lay it before the parishioners. The results of his in- 
vestigation are as follows :—Estimating the weight of lead necessary 
for re-covering the roofs, fixing gutters, &c., at 48 tons, the cost in 
this direction would be about 1,650/7. A further sum of 2,800/. will 
be required for building up masonry to the lower part of the eight 
side windows, repairing windows, balustrades, vases, parapets, and 
cornices, and internal masonry. A sum of 250/. is estimated as 
necessary for a tile floor, and 1,200/, for oak seats in the nave, 
aisles, and transepts. The total estimate is 6,250/., from which 
the value of old lead and other material will have to be deducted. 
Mr. Butterfield thinks that another sum of 3,500/. will be needed 
for repairs to tower ; but in order to make a reliable calculation, it 
will be necessary to examine the tower from a scaffolding. 


Shrewsbury.—St. Julian’s Church has been reopened after 
alterations and renovations, which have been carried out from the 
designs of the late Mr. S. Pountney Smith. The interior has been 
covered with a thick coat of concrete, on which the new wood and 
tile floors are laid. The nave and aisles have been reseated with 
open seats, in which the old oak has been used as far as possible. 
The passages of the nave and of the chancel are laid with Messrs. 
Maw’s encaustic tiles, those of the chancel exhibiting a handsome: 
design. The windows of the south side have been re-glazed with 
rolled cathedral-tinted glass. The colouring of the walls and 
the whole of the other decorative work have been executed by Mr. 
John Robinson, St. Mary’s Street. The lighting is by means of 
coronz and brackets, supplied by the Shrewsbury Gas Company, 
and the warming by hot water, the pipes being kept above ground, 
and branching into coils in the vestibules and window spaces, and 
executed by Mr. W. B. Morris, of Pride Hill. The contractor for 
the reseating and general builder’s work has been Mr, H. T. 
Darlington, of the Wyle Cop. On removing the panelling and 
plaster of the old vestry, traces were found of a pointed arch on 
each side, north and south of the tower space, in the position pro- 
posed for the new entrances; but the masonry which supported 
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in a terribly shattered condition. 
tower has been made firm and secure. 


been carried out by Mr. J. Nurse, the principal assistant. 


Kirkliston, W.B.—The parish church, an interesting building 
of the twelfth century, has been reopened after being closed during 


the past nine months for repairs and additions. The work has 
been carried out under the care of Mr. Rowand Anderson, archi- 
tect, of Edinburgh. 


Hereford.—The foundation-stone of a church for the White- 
cross district has been laid. The building is designed by Mr. F. R. 
Kempson, of Hereford, in the thirteenth-century style, and will 
consist of nave, chancel, chancel aisle, organ chamber, vestry, 
north and south aisles, south porch, tower and spire, seating 
accommodation being provided for at least 600 people. The 
foundations for the whole building have been put in, but the nave 
and north and south aisles and south porch and heating chamber 
only will now be erected. The contract for this part of the work 
is 3,800/. The nave is divided into five bays, and is 27 feet wide 
by 90 feet long. The aisles are lean-to, and the porch is placed 
opposite the fourth bay from the east. The church is lighted by 
seven three-light windows, one two-light window in each aisle, and 


ten clerestory windows in the nave, six lancets in the west end of 


the nave, and two lancets in the west end of aisles. Messrs. 


Huckson & Warwick are the contractors, 


Alne.—The church of Alne, in the rural deanery of Easing- 
wold, York, has been reopened after having undergone thorough 
renovation. The church is a Norman structure, with a richly 
carved Norman doorway, and arch opening to the tower, which is 
manifestly a subsequent addition. In the interior of the church 
there is also a Norman font. The gallery on the north side has 
been removed, and the high-backed pews have been replaced by 
Open seats of oak, erected by Mr. Wilson, of York, from designs 
by Mr. E. Willink, architect, of Liverpool. The floors of the aisles 
have been laid with large flags, inlaid with squares of encaustic 
tiles. The chancel has been reseated by Mr. Taylor, of Alne, and 
has been re-laid with encaustic tiles from the works of Messrs. 
Goodwin, of Lugwardine. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Bromsgrove.—The erection of a school for young children 
and infants has just been commenced at Sidemoor, near Broms- 
grove, according to plans recently selected in competition by this 
Board, and approved by the Education Department. It will 
accommodate 150 children. The contractors are Messrs. Read & 
Sons, builders, Birmingham Road, Bromsgrove. Mr. F. J. Yates, 
I Colmore Chambers, New Hall Street, Birmingham, is the 
architect. 


ARCHZOLOGY. 


Discoveries near Rome.—A discovery of statues, busts, and 
ether works of sculpture, almost equalling in number and import- 
ance those found in the atrium of the House of the Vestals, has 
just been made at a place called II Sassone, situated between the 
town of Marino on the Alban Hills and the farm of the Frattocchia, 
where, at the beginning of the last century, the Constable Colonna 
was wont to receive and entertain the Popes on their way from 
Rome to Castel Gandolfo. At that spot the remains of a very 
extensive villa, ascertained to have belonged to the Voconia Gens, 
are now being excavated by Signor Boccanera. There have been 
dug out no fewer than eighteen pieces of sculpture, including 
statues of Marsyas, of an athlete, a faun, a genius, a Silvanus, and 
a copy of the Laocoon—the first ancient copy of this group that 
has yet been found—five marble candelabra, a bust with a curious 
kind of Phrygian cap, a group of an eagle devouring a lamb, and 
several pieces of marble, vases, and very fine bas-reliefs. The 
Marsyas, the athlete, the bust with the Phrygian cap, and the 
eagle with the lamb all exceed life size, the Marsyas measuring 
three métres in height. The others are less than the size of life, 
and the copy of the Laocoon is smaller than the original. 


ART WORKMANSHIP. 


ZLincoln.—A new font has been placed in the church of St. 
Swithin, Lincoln. The font is octagonal in plan, and upon each 
face is an arched and cusped niche finished with a crocketted 
pediment, and at the angles are panelled and gabled buttresses. 
The panels of the sides are square, and have the following cary- 
ings :—The crossing of the Israelites through the Red Sea, the 
sacred monogram, lilies, and the symbols of the four Evangelists. 
The tracery is filled in with conventional foliage of varied designs, 
and adds much to the general appearance. The bowl is massive, 
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the arches, and through them the entire weight of the tower, was 
All the defective work has been 
removed, and by shoring and under-building the fabric of the 
The space beneath it now 
forms the baptistery. Since the death of Mr. Smith the work has 
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being in one piece of Ancaster stone. It stands upon a shaft 
consisting of a large central block with eight Irish red marble 
columns around it, one at each angle. The font stands upon a 
high step of polished red marble, octagonal in form, with the 
alternate sides projecting in the shape of a cross. The carving 
has been executed by Mr. Barrett, and the work has been done 
from the designs and under the immediate direction of Mr. James 
Fowler, architect, Louth. 


Messrs. Cotterell’s Paper-hangings.—The city of Bristol has 
in Messrs. Cotterell one of the most enterprising firms in England. 
Their collection of wall-papers will, for excellence and variety, 
stand a comparison with the first Metropolitan houses in the trade. 
It is their custom to prepare every year pattern-books of the papers 
in stock, and from the extent of Messrs. Cotterell’s trade it is 
necessary to use for that purpose more than eighteen thousand 
pieces. We have examined some of the new books, and can 
testify to the good taste with which they are compiled, and the tact 
with which present fashions are met. It would be difficult to meet 
with a tawdry piece of wall-paper among the patterns, although 
the prices range from 33d. to Ios. a piece. The new washable 
papers are seen in many varieties. Architects and builders in the 
district must find it a great advantage to have so select a stock 
available, and Messrs. Cotterell are now able, owing to the cheap 
rates offered by railways, to send their papers to all parts of the 
country. 


TOWNS IMPROVEMENT. 


Blaydon-on-Tyne.—Acting under the instructions of Mr. 
Frank Parmeter, the newly-appointed receiver of a portion of the 
Towneley estates, Mr. T. C. Nicholson, architect, 24 Grainger 
Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne, has just prepared a plan for 
extensive building operations at Blaydon-on-Tyne. The plan 
indicates twelve acres of land belonging to the representatives of 
the late Colonel John Towneley, and is laid out for freehold 
building sites. The front streets will be 36 feet in width, a width 
of 18 feet being allowed for the back streets. All the houses will 
be self-contained, and will have large yards behind. For some 
years past there has been a demand for houses in the Blaydon 
district ; but, with the exception of the ground laid out by Sir 
Henry Clavering, there has been no freehold land in the market 5 
and this circumstance led to the decision to allot this portion of 
the Towneley Estate for building sites. Should the twelve acres 
already planned not be sufficient, and with the rapidly increasing 
population of the district the demand is likely to continue, other 
portions of the estate contiguous to the above will also be offered 
to builders. The streets will be, as it were, enclosed on two sides, 
being bounded on the east by Shibdon Dene, a wooded ravine, 
and on the west by Blaydon Bank, a deep cutting. 


GENERAL. 


The Competitive Designs for the proposed new War Office 
and Admiralty are to be addressed to the “ judges,” and must be 
delivered before twelve o’clock noon, to-da/ (Saturday), into the 
custody of the Clerk of the Works, Houses cf Parliament, at the 
St. Stephen’s Porch entrance, in Abingdon “treet, and not at the 
O ffice of Works. ; 


Mr. J. M. Gray has been nominated as curator of the National 
Portrait Gallery which is to be established in Edinburgh. 


Mr. William Morris on Monday delivered a lecture on “Art 
under Competitive Commerce,” at the Town Hall, West Bromwich, 
in connection with the scheme for the establishment of an educa- 
tional institute. 


A Fine Art Association is to be formed for the university, 
town, and county of Cambridge, and a provisional committee was 
appointed for the purpose at a meeting held on Tuesday under the 
presidency of Mr. Redfarn, the mayor. 


The Late Mr. J. Moffat, of Port Glasgow, has left 3,000/, to 
provide a free public library for that town, while the residue of his 
fortune of 100,000/,, after paying certain legacies, is to be devoted, 
it is understood, to the founding of an orphanage on his estate of 
Carnegie, Port-Glasgow. 


A Building is to be erected in Weston Park, Sheffield, at a 
cost of not less than 15,000/., to accommodate the collection of 
paintings recently left to the town by the late Mr. Mappin, of 
Birchlands. The building will be erected so as to admit of 
extension, with a view to other bequests. 


The Spire of the Church at Kidwelly, Carmarthenshire, 
180 feet high, and one of the highest in Wales, has been struck by 
lightning, which carried away 30 feet of masonry. 


Messrs. Grainger & Naish, of Adelaide, have secured the 
third premium in the competition for the erection of Government 
offices at Brisbane, for their plans designed in French Renaissance 
style. 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, AND TENDERS 


LONDON, MARCH 1, 1884. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building Shop and Cottages 
at Greenfield. Messrs. John Eaton & Sons, Architects, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 


AsrLry BrinGe.—March 3.—For Boundary Walls, Iron 
Rails, Entrance Gates, &c., for Cemetery. Mr. J. Lomax, 
Surveyor, 11 Fold Street, Bolton. 


BAILiFreE Bringe.—March 6.—For Building Mill. 
&. Bull, Clare Hall Road, Halifax. : 


BARNSLEY.— March 4.—For Building Three Houses, 
Blacker Hill. -Mr. William Guest, Blacker Hill, Barnsley. 


BELFAST.—March 13.—For Sheds, &c., for Agricultural 
Show. Mr. W. Hastings, Engineer, Victoria Hall, Belfast. 


CALVERLEY.—March 10,—For Works in Building Weay- 
ing Shed at Mill. Mr. Jowett Kendall, Architect, Idle. 


Copriper.—For Building Methodist . Chapel 
Schools, Mr. A, H. Goodall, Architect, Nottingham. 

Cork —March 5,—For Additions to Harbour Com- 
missioners’ Offices. The Engineer, 10 Lapp's Quay, Cork. 


DrRoGHEDA.—March 14.—For Works at St. Mary’s 
Church. Mr. J, F. Fuller, Architect, 179 Great Brunswick 
Street, Dublin. 


DUNGENESS.—March 6.—For ‘Building Hotel. Messrs. 
Burrell.& Valpy, Architects, 5 Victoria Street, S.W. 

EASINGTON.—March: 12.—For Additional Buildings to 
Workhouse, Mr. John Dote, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Easington. 

ELLAND.—March 5.—For Building Warehouse. Messy. 
Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax. 

GOLCAR.—March 4.—For Additions to Residence. 
Messrs, John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

/GUILDFORD.—March 7,.—For Buildings and Boundary 
Walling in connection with proposed Hospital. Messrs, 
Peak, Lunn & Peak, Architects, 3 Market Street, Guild- 
ford. 

HARROGATH.—For Building Bank and Business Premises. 
Messrs. H. HE. & A. ror Architects, James Street, Har- 

rogate, 

INVERNESS.—March 3.—For Alterations at Northern 
Meeting Rooms. Messrs. Matthews & Lawrie, Architects, 
2 Church Street, Inverness. 

LEAVESDEN.—March 4.—For Erection of Building at 
Schools. Mr. H. Robinson, C.E., 7 Westminster Chambers, 
S.W. 


Mr. 


and 


Leeps —For the Erection of New Premises for Messrs. 
Julius Sewell & Co. Names to be sent to the Architect 
before March 8. Mr. William Bakewell, Architect, 38 Park 
Square, Leeds. 


LIVERPOOL.—March 5.—For Contracts No. 4 and No. 5 
at Zoological Gardens. Messrs, W. Sugden & Son, Archi- 
tects, Leek. 


LOSSIEMOUTH.—March 15.—For 
Public Hall, 


LowER WoRTLEY.—March 3.—For Building Methodist 
Chapel and School. Mr. T. Howdill, Architect, 40 Park 
Lane, Leeds. 


MIDLAND RAILWAyY.—March 7.—For Construction of 
Gas Works, Bromsgrove. Drawings, &., at the Clerk of 
Works’ Office, Camp Hill Station, Birmingham. 


Works in} Building 
Mr. D, Cameron, Architect, Inverness. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY.—March 7.—For Additions to Engine 
Shed, Bath. Drawings, &c., at Clerk of Works’ Office, 
Temple Meads Station, Bristol. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY.—March 
Painting, Giggleswick Station. 
Engineer’s Offices, Derby. 

MIRFIELD.—March 26.—For Building Warehouse, Willey 


Rooms, Tenter Stoves, &c. Messrs. Kirk & Sons, Archi- 
tects, Dewsbury. 


7.—For Repairs ani 
Specifications at the 


Morvgéy.—March 1.—For Building Minister’s 
Mr. A. Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 


House. 


NEWPORT.—March 13.—For Erection of Gasworks. The 


Engineer, Gas Offices, Mill Street, Newport, Mon. 

ORMESBY.—March 5.—For Additions to Railway Station. 
Mr. W. Bell, Architect, Railway Offices, Northgate, Dar- 
lington, 


PETERBOROUGH.—March 7.—For Alterations to House, 
Priestgate. Mr. H., M. Townsend, The Precincts, Peter- 
borough. 


Mr. Robert 
Westminster, 


Presron.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Curwen, Architect, 103 Palace Chambers, 
5.W. 

SHELF.—March 1.—For Additions to Dean House. 
H. Oddy, Dean House, Shelf, near Halifax. 


Mr. 
STALHAM.—March 10.—For Building Baptist Chapel 
and School. Mr. G. Baker, 28 Queen’s Road, Yarmouth, 


ULVERSTON:—March 8.—For Enlarging National Schools. 
Mr. J. W. Grundy, Architect, Brogden Street, Ulverston, 


WALLSEND.—For Building Two Villas. Mr. J. Angus, 
55 North View, Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


WANSTEAD.—March 17.—For Additions to Caen Hall 
Lane Schools. Mr. J. T. Bressey, Architect, 70 and 71 
Bishopsgate Street Within, H.C. 


West BromwicH.—March 10.—For Building Board 
Schools at Black Lake, for 1,060 children. Mr. E. Pincher, 
Architect, 274 High Street, West Bromwich. 


WicAN.—March 7.— For Building Business Premises. 
Messrs. Scott & Verity, Architects, Clarence Chambers, 
Wigan. 

YEOVIL.—March 25.—For Erection of Public Baths. 
J. Johnson, Architect, 9 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

YSTRADYFODWG.—March 2.—For Extension of Tylors- 
town School. Mr. J. Rees, Architect, Pentre, Ponty- 
pridd. 


Mr, 


TENDERS. 


BELFAST. 
For Building House and Premises, Antrim Road, Belfast, 
for Mr. Patrick Leonard. Mr. G. J, Byrne, Architect, 
Belfast. 


Mclrlean . . ° ° . e . .£950 0 0 
Maes ° ° ° 5 . ° A oO oe 
Ker 2 : ° : - oat OO 
Giveall & Lorny 5 5 . . ‘ « 920" 0. 0 
Kidd . 6 : : . ° : . 907 0.0 
Murdoch ; e e ° . < - 8387 0 0 
Collin ° r Fe - 810 0 0 
Roongy & MONEY (accepted) ° * » srbbe0 6 
Macauley . ° : . - 696 0 0 


An of Belfast. 


BRISTOL. 

For Alterations, Repairs, and Rebuilding Party Wall at 
No. 1 St. Stephen Street, Bristol, for Mr. Fredk. W. 
Sinnock. Messrs. J. W. TREW & Sons, Architects, 
Broad Street, Bristol. 


Repairs. Party Wall. 
Higman , ° e ° - £954 0 0 £151 0 0 
Gay... ¢gure 700 0 0 150 0 O 
Cowlin . ‘ c : > Gio 0" 0 190 0 0 
Johnson . 5 5 - org OO 1138 0.0 
T. & HE. Hatherley . d a G47 800) 147 0 0 
Bastow : : 3 eon. ru 115 0-0 
JAMES (accepted) . ° . 489 0 0 — 

GRAVESEND. 


For the Erection of a Pair of Villas, Parrock Road, Graves- 
end, for Messrs. T. G. & G. Sandford. Mr. EDMUND 
J, Bennet, Architect, Gravesend. 


ARCHER (accepted) . £1,054 0 0 


AWARDED SEVEN PRIZES FOR SUPERIORITY, INCLUDING PARIS GRAND MEDAL, 1878, THE CERTIFICATE OF MERIT OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, AND THE AWARD OF MERIT AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1881. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—THE BRICK of the FUTURE, that shal! not get dingy or sooty like other 
Bricks, but, being of a Semi- Vitreous nature, will maintain a clean and washable surface. 


FACING BRICKS Ano 
TRUE TERRA- -COTTA, 


AS ALSO ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 


IN WHITE AND WARM-TINTED BUFF. 


Made from the Finest. Terra-cotta and Stoneware Clays, of a warm and pleasing 
appearance, of beautiful and superior quality and finish, nom-absorbent, acid, fire, and alkali proof, 
will resist the most severe frosts, and when tested were found to withstand a pressure of 445 tons 
They have been used in the most expo3ed parts on the North and South Coasts, 
and being true Terra-cotta, are warranted imperishable. 

Pattern Sheets and Price Lists of superior Glazed Stoneware Sanitary Pipes, 
and Fire Clay Goods, Chimney Tops, §c., on application. 

Sole Manufacturers:—CANDY & CO., Limited, GREAT WESTERN 
POTTERIES, NEWTON ABBOT, AND 11 QUEEN’ VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, EC. 
Who are also Sole Makers of the celebrated ‘‘ Granite Vitrified’? Paving Bricks for Yards, 
Stables, and Footpaths, and *‘Granite Vitrified’? Damp-proof Building Bricks, as 
used by H.M. Government for dock construction, &c 


to the square foot. 


RICK | 


Samples free to Architects and Engineers, 


THE ARCHITEOT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


[Marcu 1, 1884. 


BANBURY. 
For Ereetion of Warehouse, adjoining Steam Flour Mill, 
for the Banbury Co-operative Society. 


Kingerlee, Banbury ° . . . - £360 0 0 
Grant, Banbury . 5 . . . - 35810 0 
Page, Banbury 5 6 5 ° . - 353 0 0 
Claridge, Banbury 5 ° ° - 345 0 0 
Hobley & Bennett, Banbury 4 ‘ . - 340 0 0 
Bullock, Wellington, Salop . é 5 - 29410 0 
BAILEY, Leamington (accepted) . . ov269mn0 0 


BLYTH. 
For Erection of the Thomas Knight Memorial Hospital, 
Blyth. Br. J. Hoaa@, Architect, 4 St. Mary’s Place, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Accepled Pr anally: 


J. & W. Simpson, builder - £1,594 0 0 
Bell & Co., plumber ,. ° ‘ c s 13040 0 
Purdy, slater . 5 : ‘ 61 6 0 


Inne?, painter and glazier i 5 ; 49 6 0 


Total - £1,804 12 0 


BOULTHAM. 
For the Erection of an Engine-house and Boiler-house 


at the Waterworks at Boultham, Mr. TEAGUE, 
Engineer. 


Cowen & Lansdown . . ° : - £2,448 
J. B. Harrison - é a « 2,348 
<n 19,304 


H.S. & W. Close 
J. M. Harrison 
Crosby & Sons 
WRIGHT (accepted) 


S.& R. Horton . . - @ 
fs é fA - A . 2,294 
got ERGEARSO YE the ee OAS 

e . ; 5 e 2259 

° e . A - 2,065 


ooococoo 
oooocoo 


BURSLEM. 
For Building Church at Porthill, near Burslem. Mr, A. R. 
Woop, Architect. Quantities by the Architect. 


Bradney & Co:., Wolverhampton . 5 . £5,270 0 0 
Gallimore, New castle . : 6 . 4,964 0 0 
Grosvenor, Tunstall 5 5 - 4,949 0 0 
Inskip, Longton . . ° 5 i - 4535 0 0 
Webb, Silverdale . . . : ° . 4,500 0 0 
Collis, Longton . . 4,411 0 0 
Yorx, Tunstall (accepted provisionally) . 4,389 0 0 


CHIPPING WARDEN. 
For Erection of Chapel and School, Chipping Warden. 


Watson & Golby, Napton : . A £714 19 0 
Smith, Cropredy 4 5 A + 69D 0) 50 
Hobley & Bennett, Banbury ° ‘ su 67010 20 
Horseman, Oxford 3 ‘ ‘ 610.2030) 
Bailey, Leamington . ‘ ; . - 638 0 0 
Cotterill, Culworth - ‘ A 4 : > Ld 0 -0 
Kimberley, Banbury 8 . ; - 600 9 0 
Lambert Bros., Cropredy 3 ss - 58610 0 
Grant, Banbury - 045 0 0 
Curry & PAGE, Banbury (accepted) 535 0 0 


ELTON. 
For Construction of eee Tar Tank at the Bury Gas- 


works, Elton. . J. CARTWRIGHT, Borough Sur- 
veyor. 


France, Stalybridge . . . ‘ ~ £1,721 11 1 
Dawson, Bury ci . e e e - 1,508 0 0 
Byrom, Bury 5 . . . ° « .1,462, 10 2 
Dennis, Bury 6 . . « 1,346 12 2 
Comfort, Bury . . « 1,328 0 0 
Newnovse & WRIGLEY, Bury (accepted) 1,261 18 8 


ENFIELD. 
For new Schools at Enfield for the Guardians of Edmonton 
Union. Mr T.E. KNIGHTLEY, Architect. 

Through an irregularity in the delivery, the Tender 
of Messrs. Howell & Son was not. discovered till a 
formal resolution had been passed accepting Mr. Wall’s 
offer ; and as he had done work before for the Board, and 
given satisfaction, they refused to reconsider their decision. 
The list of Tenders for this work will be found in Zhe 
Architect of February 23. 


HOVE. 

For Alterations and Additions to St. Catherine’s Lodge, 
Hove, Brighton. My. Wm. FLOCKHART (Messrs. 
Wallace & Flockhart) 274 Old Bond Street, Architect. 
Quantities by Mr. Frederick Thomson, London. 


Main 
Estimate. 
Goddard & Sons, Farnham . . A . £44387 0 0 
Kempe, Brighton . 4 a ; ; > 4,197) 0. 0 
Anscombe, Brighton . . * . - 3,836 0 0 
Howard & Co., Brightom . 5 5 - 3,674 0 0 
Parsons & Sons, Hove . 5 > 5 3,645 11 10 
Dowsing & Sons, London . . : 3,370 0 0 
Light & Co., Portsmouth . : 4 ACRES OD eet) 
Peters, Horsham . ; . ° : 3,100 0 0 
Toms, London 4 5 a . 5 3,043 0 0 
Taylor, Brighton . : - ° = - 3,026 0 0 
Webber & Sons, Hove . 5 5 2 . 2,987. 0 0 
Reynold:, Hove . = . 5 5 « 2:9377102"0 
Robertson, London . as . . 2,813 0 0 


Extra for Extra Deductionif 
Alterations for Conservatory 
tofronts. Wainscot. in deal. 
Goddard & Sons . - £110 £155 £52 
Kempe . . ° ~ 186 310 70 
Anscombe . . 50851 274 35 
Howard. : ; - 163 78 30 
Parsons & Sons. a lke 154 54 
Dowsing & Sons . — 90 — 
Light & Co. on EI? 185 53 
Peters: . cS Side Habe 98 48 
Jones . 5 5 - 106 141 52 
Taylor . 5 & . 156 43 
Webber & Sons . 00 127 55 
Rexnolds a . sane 4 hg 100 
Robertson . - 61 163 92 


HOVE— continued. 


For Connecting Sewers and Flushing Tanks at Hove. Mr. 


ELLICE-CLARK, Engineer, 


Anscombe, Brighton . ° x 5 ~ £4,872 0 0 
Bottrill, London s e ° e e - 4,601 0 0 
Dearle, ‘Hastings A 5 P; 5 . - 4,401 0 0 
Marshall, Brighton . ° . . - 4,330 0 0 
Hill & Co., Gosport on aes . - 4,116 0 0 
Cowdery ae aaey aut. 6A. a Vee A ODGMIO 0 
Peters, Horsham . . : . A - 4,045 0 0 
Cheesman & Co., Brighton . 5 A « 3,840 0 0 
Etheridge, Croydon . . > © - 3,804 0 0 
Reynolds, jun., Hove . 5 = 5 « 3,497 0 0 
Longley, Crawley . . e 5 . «t85202 1,0 0 
PARSONS, Hove (accepted) . . . . 38,107 0 0 
For Sea Defence Works at Hove, Brighton. 
Budden & Co, Gloucester . C . £38,639 12 7 
Webster, London . . ° é « 33,723 0 0 
Harrison, Brigbten . . Spar Fy - 30,966 0 0 
Chappell, Pimlico 5 ; 3 “ . 29,861 0 0 
Dickenson, London . ° 5 Si - 27,315 0 0 
Doherty, Dublin . : . a A 0 2732610)--0 
M'Crea & M‘Farlane, Belfast . - 26,659 12 7 
Lawson, Glasgow 5 5 s « 26,272) 410 
Cheeseman & Co, Brighton : : - 25,90 0 0 
Lee & Sons, Westmin ster . 3 é . 25,720 0 0 
Marshall, Brighton . 4 - 25,671 4 4 
Longley, ’Orawley : : ° - 25,189 0 0 
Hit & Co., Gosport (accepted) i . - 23.946 0 0 
Taylor & Sharp, London ' : - 23,000 0 0 
Hill Brothers, Wycombe . 5 5 - 20,948 11 4 


TRBY. 


For Building Wesleyan Chapel at Irby. Mr. W. A. GELDER, 


Architect, Hull. 


Towl, Caistor : . ° . dj e - £357 10 0 
Emerson, Grimsby é Fy . . . 327°0 0 
Leaming, Grimsby . 4 5 5 0 + B12; 1ORZ0 
Smith, Irby : : : : 3 SUS e ano 
Snowden, Grimsby . . . . . - 303 0 0 
Allison, Laceby . . A . 5 . - 3800 0 0 
Topham, Grimsby A Z . : PE Dice 
Oglesby. Killingholme . 5 ; 5 . 29810 0 
J.&J Guy,Grimsby . > . « 298 0 0 
Kendall, Market Rasen - 5 5 oy 294, 19510 
Fletcher, Cleethorpes 5 : . Steer tors OED) 
Thompson & Sons, Louth A ; ‘ 2 250,405-0 


LLANSAMLET. 


For Building Board School, Penirl Green, Llansamlet. Mr. 


REES LLEWELLYN, Architect. 


J.& D. Roper 5 : ; ; ‘ . £1,892 0 0 
Howell . “ 5 A . . o, 215847 2050 
Rees ; : 5 ; é . a i, Ose sO 
Thomas . a é 3 : . 1,630 0 0 
GEORGE (accepted) 5 . . ° - 1,442 0 0 


LONDON. 


For the Erection of Norfolk Chambers on the Victoria 


Embankment and Norfolk Street, Strand, for the Law 


Land Company. Mr. J. Dunn, Architect. Messrs. 

Nixon & Raven, Surveyors. 
Boyce . : : ; i : - £27,990 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. 7 : a 5 - 26,750 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ‘ 3 - - 25,948 0 0 
Patrick & Sons . A : ° . 25,940 0 0 
Bywaters . ° . e = - 25,463 0 0 
Holland & Hannen 8 ° A . 25,272 0 0 
Ashby & Horner . ‘ ' 372 25;100"0-*0 
Conder . . . ° - 25,027 0 0 
Chappell fe A . ; . . . 24,900 0 0 
Morter . . . E A 5 . 24,567 0 0 
Brass r ‘ - - 23,993 0 0 


For Alterations and Additions to Infirmary and Laundry 


at School in Bancroft Road, for the Guardians of Mile 
Rnd Old Town. Mr. J. M. KniGut, Architect. Quan- 
tities by Messrs. Stoner & Sons, Blomfield Street. 


Thompson & Tweed . : : a £1,966 0 0 
Perry & Co. . 5 5 5 5 4 3 1.758 0 0 
W.& F.Croaker . : ; ° 5 elseoo a0, 0; 
Palmer & Sons ° ° ° . . 1695-030 
Wall Bros. . 5 . . . ° - 1,684 0 0 
Hankins . ° . ° 5 ° - 1,666 0 0 
Watson . rs 5 3 . . . « 13645 70550 
Gentry . 5 A 5 . 4 a. - 1,640 0 0 
Hunt . : ‘ 3 A . - + 1,573 0 0 
Pyle 4 . : . : ° ; . 1,530 0 0 
Joelyn. ° ° . . ° . cond 528Sr0=0 
Russell . f . ° e 5 . Beles eet) 
Parfett . 5 " . a ; . oe 1,519. 0° 0 
Buekell . : ‘ : . . . - 1495 0 0 
Wood . 7 ° 5 . o-1)453 70-6 
England & Thompson : . : ° > 476-070 
Hane & SON (accepted) . . . - 1,418 0 0 


For Building Detached Villa, North Finchley. Mr. Frmpxk. 


DENzZ1L THomson, Architect. Quantities supplied. 


VanCamp . 5 5 5 4 ° - £1,750 0 0 
Webb & Rosser . . < . . . 1,630 0 0 
Woodhall 3 ; A : : 4 . 1,575 0 0 
Elliott & Beale A A 5 “ 0 - 1,548 0 0 
Marriott Bros. 4 ° ° . ° - 1546 0 0 
Staines & Son ‘ cs = 5 A . 1444 0 0 
Beach (too late). . Fy 5 . - 1,485 0 0 
Evans . . . . - 1,385 0 0 
D.D. & A. Brown too: late) : 6 . > 1,350 0 0 
Russell . 7 . 5 5 * 5 ¢ =15,320)0)0 
Thrum . : : 4 . . - 1,380 0 0 
Stilwell & Ely ; 5 : : 5 +2296, OO 
Sheppard “i 2 5 5 A 5 a 290) OMnO 
Dixon . é > : 5 : Cs oS) 020 


For Schoot-keeper’s House, Covered Playground, Lava- 


tories, and Water-closets, Galleywall Road Board 
School. 
Atherton & Latta . . 
Pritchard 5 . . ° 
Roy 6 js 6 . je 
Jerrard . . ° . . 


a ota OR OeO 
ou bys neath Se Oa 
er, OT GeO oft 

Ree ss onl 


For Covered Playground, Bn Grove Board School. 


Cox 5 o ; . . - £325 U0 O 
Ewart & Son - Fi 5 eri ee ot 432055000 
Riley Bros. . . . . - 266 0 0 


For Enlargement of Board School, Webb Street, 


LONDON— continued. 


For Partitions, Blomfield Road Board School. 


Tongue . u e - 5 + . 5 290 0 GO 
Johnson . ; is ‘ ; o 229.0. GO: 

For Additional Warming, High Street Board School, Stoke: 
Newington. 

Sbhurmur . ‘ 7 rh 4 Z £167 0 0 
Boyce : : . é . 166 0 0 


McCormick & Sons . & : 2 4 ‘ 5 ASS O50: 


For Building Board School, Princess Terrace, Mr. E.R. 


Rosson, Architect, 


Bissett & Son . 5 . : «£13,549 0 
Patman & Fotheringham - ; -  « 11,489 0 
Larter & Son ; é : 5 + 11,222 0 
Manley. “5. (see) ee 0 
Goodman... adap oe tee - 10,987 0 
Kirk & Randall . . 5 ° ° - 10,826 0 
Scrivener . ‘ . . ; = - 10,818 0 
Smith & Sons ‘ 5 3 ' . - 10,683 o. 
Stimpson & Co. . 3 Fe 5 4 - 10,600 0 
Jerrard . : ; 5 A . . - 10,589 0 
Howell & Son . a x . F - 10,490 0 
Brass. eee a 
Niblett . 5 . . 5 ° . « ‘9,974 0 
Jackson & Todd . 5 5 C 5 - 9,764 0 
Grover . ° 2 5 a a z 2) ED seLD 0 
Wall Bros. . Raw. e ° . - 9,648 0- 


bt 
fi 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Be 
mondsey. Mr. E.R. Rosson, Architect. 
Falkner . : “ - : 5 - £4,313 0 0 
F.&F.J. Wood . a ohne . e 4,193 0 50 
Hart : ‘ 5 e é 3 o « 20720" 
Staines & Son . . ° : : - 8,996 0 0 
Johnson : 5 : . . - 826 0 0 
Tongue . . = F . 4803700 
Patman & Fotheringham . rs ° . 789 0 0 
Kirk & Randall i. icp sees - 0 0 0 
Brass -. 6 6 4 . ; 5 ° 735 0 0 
Bangs & Co. . 5 . c S . « “302020 
Turtle & Apperes és - % : r 726 0 0 
Niblett . : 0 > ‘ ; A 718 0 0 
Smith & Sons - < 5 o c © a OTe ROMO 
Shurmur ‘ . 5 . . . - 694 0 @ 
Jerrard . 5 5 ; ° . - 690 0 0 
Holloway ° . . . . en 1000) 0250 
Atherton & Latta. - ~ ° 5 - 650 0 0 
Scrivener & Co. . : . 2 : . 644 0 0 
Lathey Bros. . ° ; . ° Fy - 634 0 0 
Grover . . . . . . S 626 0.0 
Jackson & Toda i 6 . . - 620 0 0 
Downs . 5 5 -, ‘ : . - 620 0 0 
Shepherd ; ‘ . : - . . -/ 598270550. 
Wall Bros. . * . . . . . 587 0 0 
Stimpson &Co. . a F ° ° - 480 0 0 
Howell & Son 2 : C : . - 462 0 ® 
MULLINGAR. 
For Renewing Floor of Male Refectory, Mullingar Lunatic 
Asylum. 
Morris, Sligo . . ° ° e . ~£255 0 0 
Donnelly, Dublin . ‘ ° . . . 247 0° 0 
Wardrop, Dublin . . . . ° - 246 6 0 
Kelly, Longford - Z = ° 4 - 215 0 0 
Scott, Mullingar . . * . - 1944 0 @ 
WALLIs, Mullingar (accepted) 5 ‘ ° - 146 0 0 


NEWARK. 


For Building Unitarian Chapel, Newark. Mr. GEORGE 


SHEPPARD, Architect. 


Cosham . ° e p ° ° . -£1,180 0 0 
Henderson . . . ° . - 1,145 0 0 
Mackenzie & Sons : 4 3 3 « “11450720 
Thrale & Sons . ‘ ' 4 “ - 1,080 0 0 
Lane . r . . . Fi - 1,025 0 0. 
Smith & Lunn. . : . S wo 99 OO 
Brown & Son . e . e 5 e 990 0 & 
Duke x ° ° ° ° ° e e 985 0 0 


PORTREE. 


For Episcopal Church, Portree, Skye. Mr. ALEXANDER 


Ross, Architect, Inverness. 
Total amount of Estimates, £1,800. 


RAMSGATE. 


For the Erection of a Cottage, at the back of No. 3 


Paragon, Ramsgate, for Mr. W.H. Dunn, Mr. EH. L. 
ELGar, Architect, Ramsgate. 


J. Newby. é . 5 5 A : £567 9 0 

Newby Bros. 5 : ° . ° - 489 0 0 

Port . . . = : c 5 < - 480 0 0 

Cowell c A . : . . - 475 0 0 

BowMAN (accepted) 4 : 5 ot yeueet ie e a ree Os 

Miller e e ° e ° ° e e 405 0 0 
RASTRICK. 


For the Erection of a Villa Residence in Huddersfield. 


Road, Rastrick, for Mr. R. F. Rogerson. Mr. R. F.. 


ROGERSON, ‘Architect, Brighouse. 


Masons. 

Cross, Brighouse. 
FEARNLEY, Brighouse (accepted). 
John Bottomley, Brighouse, 

Tom Bottomley, Brighouse. 
Crossley, Hove Edge, near Brighouse, 
Crowther, Rastrick, near Brighouse. 
Joiners. 

Bottomley, Rastrick, near Brighouse. 
CrowtTHER, Brighouse (accepted). 
Halliwell, Brighouse. 
Wadsworth, Southowram, near Halifax. 
Plasterers. 

Anderson & Hoynes, Brighouse. 
GLEDHILL & BARRACLOUGH, Brighouse (acceptedy.- 
Heponstall, Brighouse. 
Cordingley & Son, Bradford. 
Painters. 

Hirst & Barraclough, Brighouse. 


Plumbers. 
Lawson, Brighouse (accepted). 
Slaters. 
SMITHIES, Bradford (accepted). 


— 
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REIGATE. 
For New Wesleyan Chapel and Schools, Reigate. Mr. F. 


BorEHamM, Architect. Quantities by Mr. C. W. 
Brooks, 
Sawyer . a? hs . e ° ; . £3,553 0 0 
Roberts Bros. ° “ia > Cees. . 3,497 0 0 
Taylor Bros. . . ° - ‘ - 3,488 0 0 
Dove Bros. . . ° . . - 3475 0 0 
Buckland . . . e > ° . 3,452 0 0 
Holt : : ‘ A . ‘ . « $3)250' OF 0 
Hedtord'S& Potter.) .-./s «6 |. ~~ 8)100-0~0 
Woodward . - e : ~ e - 3,050 0 0 
Apted Bros. . ° A : = : - 2.949 0 0 
Holloway F é “ é s “ - 2,860 0 0 
NIGHTINGALE Bros. (accepted) . . « 2,808 0 0 
RHAYADER. 
For Additions, Cefnfeas, Rhayader, Radnorshire. Mr. 
S. W. WItrAMs, County Surveyor, Architect. 
Hamer, Rhayader . a ° é s . £497 14 0 
Davies, Heretord . F . . . - 468 0 0 
Williams, Knighton = ° : — 467, 7 0 
TREASURE & SON (accepted) ap « «4,463 0 0 
Evans, Rhayader . 5 e . ¥ . 459 0 O 
Bowers & Co., Hereford . . ° . 449 0 0 
Dore, Rhayader ; ‘ ° . ° - 425 0 0 
Davies, Newtown . = < ‘ ° a Bt 


THURSO. 
For Building an Episcopal Church, Thurso, Mr. ALEXANDER 
Ross, Architect, Inverness. Quantities by Mr. C, A. 
Hendery, Surveyor, Inverness. 


Bain, mason . ° ° : . £583 18 3 
McKay & Swanson, carpenter . 448 9 6 
Reid, slater . . ° . . . Bee ile Vee 
Dorell, plumber ;, ‘ . . : oe PIO ee 
McKay & Swanson, plasterer ‘ 2113 0 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


BiL1s oF QuanTITIEs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPorTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracun’s TasBies, upon application. 


SILICATED CARBON 
CONSTANT-SUPPLY FILTER. 


SILICATED CARBON [rave wansy 


Price £3 3s. Each. 
Write for List of Prices to the 


SILICATED CARBON FILTER CO. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


“SANITAS’” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E. 


Of all Decorators & Contractors. 


RICHMOND. 
For Surface Drainage, Works, &c., Richmond, Surrey. 


Bath & Blakensey, Clapham - . - £2,200 0 0 
Miller & Son, Clapham . ° Fy . 9947 0-0 
Dudley, Lower Merten . . . . 3 es 
Harvey, Brentford ° . . ° « tL ,750 Fi4eN7 
Strachan, Wood Green . . . . =), cbom0..0 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington . e a 1,697 0 10 
Aldred, Hammersmith . . : . : 2,676 0 50 
Toomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith . eels Ors0 
Sims,Richmond . - ; A - . 1492 0 0 
Smoker & Co., Chiswick A ° . - 1,443.15 0 
Salmon & Co., Westbourne Park c e426 CeO 
Nicholson, Brentwood . . ° : - 1,373 3 0 
Crook & Smith, York Town A . . 1,330 0 0 
Ss. & J. Saunders, Fulham ° . s, Lolo e 
Forp & Everett, Kennington Road (ac- 

cepted) 2 ° 5 s 5 ° . 1,250 0 0 
Potter, Lower Clapton . 7 . 1,175 0 0 


SCARBOROUGH. 


For Erection of Business Premises, Newborough Street, 
Scarborough, for Messrs. Geo. Dale Smith & Son. Mr, 
JAMES WILSON, Architect, 12 East Parade, Leeds. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Bastiman, excavator and mason. 
Fell, joiner. 

Pullan, slater. 
Bradley, plumber. 
Lathbury, ironfounder. 
Ruddick, painter. 


All of Scarborough. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 20532 OUR 


9 COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & €0., L? 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


Supply direct from their own Quarries, 


CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
200,000 cubic ft. of SUMMER-DRIED 


Stone in stock. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING PAPERSTAINERS. 


TISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC, 
SHOW-ROOMS : Se 

110 High Street, Manchester Ww {| 
“Ay » 

Note Trade Mark. fv 
OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Square, London, W. 
Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 


AR 


ea Sore AppREss, 


Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE, { Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


OF H.M. THE QUEEN 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE ,\ 
AND H.R.H. THE 


Founded in 1841 for the exclusive production of HIGH-CLASS 

ETRY. Orders received through 

; MORANT & CO.; 
JOHNSTON, JEANES, & CO. ; 

W. SUTHERLAND & SON (Manchester) ; &c. &c. 


CHARLES STEINITZ, Manufacturer. 


West End Office—19 BAKER STREET, W. 
WorkKs—45 GRovE LANE, CAMBERWELL, S.E., where all 
communications should be addressed. 

Steam WorKS—STRATFORD, E, 
N.B.—Competitions respectfully declined. 


QUANTITIES, ETC., 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 


SHEFFIELD. 


For Building Stables, Stores, and Sheds, Union Lane, 
Sheffield, for Messrs. Thos. Berry & Co., Limited. Mr, 
JOHN CLark, Architect. Quantities by the Architect, 


Fishburn : ° . . . ° -£2,611 0 0 
Waterman . . e ° ° . - 2,600 0 0 
Rodley & Sons : ° F ‘ . . 2,400 0 0 
Carr ° e ° e ° . ° one 2,295. 0.0 
Seiles . 4 A : ° e ‘ o 2,252 6 6 
Ashforth 3 . A e . ° « 2,240 0 0 
Foxton Bros. . : . 5 ° e « 2,222.10 -0 
Sharp & Son . : . r . ‘ >, 2,188 0 0 
W. & A. FoRSDIKE (accepted) ates e 25175,10' .0 
Eyre . : c : : ° . - 2,120 0 0 


STOCKTON. 


For Building Board Schools, South Stockton, to accom- 
modate 1,000 Children, Mr. HENRY WEATH ERILL, 
Architect, 59 High Street, Stockton-on-Tees. Quanti- 
ties by the Architect, 


Lee & Jones, South Stockton . : . £6,850 8 6 
Schofield, Dewsbury . . . . - 6,279 17 8 
Davison, Stockton. : . . . - 6,792 8 0 
Wilkinson, Middlesbrough . ° . - 5675 0 0 
W. & R. Sturdy, Middlesbrough . e - 5475 0 O 
Lazonby, Stockton 7 : . e . 5,458 0 0 
Johnson, Middlesbrough p ° . . 5,450 0 0 
W.W& R. Blackett, Bishop Auckland , - 5,485 0 0 
Atkinson, Stockton - c : e «- 5,278) 07-8 
W. & H. Henderson, South Stockton . « 623517 9 
Dickinson, Saltburn . ¢ . . . 5,191 3 <4 
Perks, Stockton . ' . . E - 5,033 0 0 
CUTHBERT, South Stockton (accepted) . . 4,674 6 3 


SEWER GAS 


S AN ABSOLUTE PREVENTIVE 


of the entry of Sewer Gas into Dwelling 
Houses by way of the most dangerous inlets, 
viz., the waste and overflow pipes from cisterns, 
baths, lavatories, and sinks, DOULTON & CO, 
strongly recommend the use of 


certain. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 
COLMORE ROW, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


MANSERGH’S 
IMPROVED GULLY. 


By the insertion of this Gully in the line 
of drain ovrstpz the house, the common and 
UTTERLY USELESS bell-traps may be dispensed with, 
and direct communication with the sewers is 
effectually broken. 

“This is undoubtedly a most important and 
effective trap for preventing the entrance of sewer 
gases into dwelling-houses.”—Lancer. 


PRICE 10s. 6d. EACH, COMPLETE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DOULTON & Co. 
High Street, Lambeth, 8.E. 


DEPOTS :— 
GRANVILLE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
aND 
100 SOHO STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


ROYAL 
LETTERS PATENT. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1774. 


AUSTIN’S 


NEW IMPERIAL PATENT 


SUPERFINE FLAX LINE. 


The above article is now being manufactured and sold in large 
quantities for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters, and 
other heavy work. The Manutacturers would recommend it for 
ite strength, and the large amount of wear in it, consequent on its 
peculiar manufactno.e. 

AUSTIN’S IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH AND 
BLIND LINES (two Prize Medals awarded). The manufacturers 
of the above articles particularly wish to draw the attention of 
the trade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of whien 
they are now making five qualities ; and they strongly recommend 
that in all cases they should be purchased in preference to the 
patent lines made from jute, which article has neither the strength 
nor the durability of flax, consequently cannot give so much 
satisfaction to the consumer. 

They also invite the particular attention of the trade to their 
IMPERIAL PATENT BLIND LINES, which are very superior 
to anything yet offered. 

They can be obtained of all Ropemakers, Ironmongers, Mer- 
chants, Factors,and Wholesale Houses in town or country. 

N.B.—Please note that all our goods es advertised above are 
labelled either inside or outside with our Trade Mark—The 
‘ANOHOR.” 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’'S 


W. RAMSEY 


ERS CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT.|T EAD GLAZING WORKS. 


Price Two Shillings, 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W C, 


No. 29 (late 83 and 84) Farringdon Street, E.C. 
Designs and Prices free. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Ww. EX. LINDSAW & GOs 


PADDINGTON IRON WORKS, LONDON, W 
AND SANDYMOUNT FOUNDRY, LLANELLY, CARMARTHEN. 


PATENT WROUGHT-IRON SASHES 2 WROUGHT BOSSES 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR WAREHOUSES, Sous AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


The Patentee begs to call particular attention to the great 
strength of this construction. The Bars and Bosses, being of 
malleable wrought iron, form an exceedingly firm joint at the 
intersection of bars. They are durable, and of light appear- 

ance, the Bosses being small and not unsightly. They can be 
made at hery short notice, and at the price of an ordinary cast 


iron sas PRICES UPOH APPLICATION. 


By 
Section through Boss, full size. _ 
These can be glazed flat, like ordinary 
wooden sashes. pithous the corners of the 
panes being chipped 


TOR 


| VENTIAT 


ies fa a = A} —————— Front view of Boss, full size. 
“OLOSE ‘BaR SASH {0 -ebviating x use of ORDINARY WAREHOUSE anp SCHOOL SASHES, Obscuring no appreciable light. 
a aa YY ae a le ee eee ea ee 


TH EB IN Ei W MECHANICAL VENTILATOR. 


‘Te BLACKMAN AIR PROPELLER 


MOVES ANY QUANTITY OF AIR 


With a minimum of power in any direction, under perfect control, 
securing 


EFFICIENT VENTILATION 


AT ALL TIMES. 


Illustrated Catalogue on application to the 


BLACKMAN AIR PROPELLER VENTILATING CO., Lim., 
57 FORE STREET, LONDON, 
WHERE THE PROPELLER IS SHOWN IN OPERATION. 


The attention of ARCHITECTS is invited to the r ! : 


VENTILATORS 


USED BY 


HM. GOVERNMENT, RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT & DUTCH GOVERNMENT. 
Both UPTAKE and DOWNTAKE VENTILATORS. 
WATERTIGHT. 
SBA HP a CC O., 

11 HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, | 


WHERE VENTILATING AND SANITARY APPLIANCES MAY BE SEEN. 


ee 
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MEDALS AND PRIZES AT THE INSTITUTE. 


~NGLISH institutions, as all of us know, 
%, | are everywhere moving with the times, 
some more decidedly, some less ; and 
amongst the rest the Institute of Archi- 
tects ought to be moving. We see, 
for instance, the clerks of works publish- 
ing a periodical. Wesee the Association 
of district surveyors assuming an attitude 
of energy, appointing a President, Vice- 
President, and large Committee to in- 
dicate its resolve to serve the general 
interests of building progress -by the 
practice of corporate activity. We may 
perhaps all the more expect and hope therefore to see the 
Institute, in the present somewhat critical position of all things 
architectural, preparing in one way or another for the inevitable 
pressure which modern vitality is everywhere occasioning. And 
such, we think, is really the case; for the meeting of last 
Monday, although scantily attended owing to the bad weather, 
was singularly characterised by a display on the part of the 
members at large of that personal earnestness in business which 
is the lifeblood of a guild, and which has been rather kept in 
check during the last few years by a peculiar course of treat- 
ment, under the direction of certain doctors whose intentions, 
to give them their due, may have been on a higher level than 
their skiil. 

It is to be regretted very much that the gold medal of the 
late Mr. GrissELL—a builder’s prize for building science—has 
this year attracted not a single competitor. We cannot help, 
indeed, making this a matter of distinct complaint against our 
rising men of the junior class. If their artistic ambition is, as 
many say, a good deal overdone just now, their scientific 
knowledge most certainly is not ; and we do not hesitate to 
say that, of all the prizes at the disposal of the Institute of 
Architects, that which is meant to be so handsome a reward 
for the cultivation of constructive science might at the present 
moment perhaps be made of more practical advantage to a 
judicious beginner in business than any other on the list. 
Not only so, but inasmuch as the members have shown so 
laudable a readiness to supplement this prize (as also others) 
by means of a second and even a third acknowledgment of 
merit, so much the more may we recommend our young men 
to take up the subject with a serious determination to do 
justice to it, and to themselves. © 

For the prize endowed by the late Sir Wittram Tire there 
were, as is not always the case, several good designs sub- 
mitted ; and everyone will be ready to congratulate the 
winner, Mr. Potry—who is one of the new Associates by 
examination—upon his success. None the less, however, may 
we congratulate Mr. CAMPBELL, of Glasgow, upon the award to 
him of the second reward of an Institute medal, and especially 
upon the stout fight which was made on his behalf—or rather 
on behalf of his work-—for a money addition, in recognition 
of merit which had only lost the first place before the com- 
mittee of private adjudicators by a very close vote. He may 
possibly be amused, also, and edified when he comes to know 
that this generous proposal, by some strange twist of temper, 
came to be the cause of what we take leave to hope may be 
_ the final struggle between the spirit of independence in the 

body of the Society and the incomprehensible self-assertion of 
the little knot of compensation surveyors and competition 
adjudicators who have recently been able to assume a position 
of arbitrary authority as the representatives of “order,” not 
only as Heaven’s first law, but much more as King WILLIAM 
the Fourth’s, it being proclaimed, as they say, once for all in 
the charter granted by that nautical monarch, that (although 
Britons never, never must be slaves) “ British architects ” never 
must be anything else. The sitting President was, in short, 
led to signify his personal opinion upon this outrageous doctrine 
with such characteristic warmth as to bring down upon the 
chair, for the first time in the history of the Institute, the 
express rebuke and defiance of the meeting. It was the Sedan 
of the “new system”; and perhaps Mr. CamppBett had the 
benefit of this in the unanimous award of his well-earned gift 


of money. At any rate, it becomes all the more important: 
that, in the election of a new President and Council new 
coming on, all members of the Institute who value the true 
dignity of their guild should be a little more on the alert tham 
they have been. As Sir WitL1AM Harcourt in his forcible 
way pointed out the other day, in connection with another 
matter of annual appointment, English electors have them-. 
selves to blame if they do not make their act of election the: 
reality which it is by law intended t) be. 

The SoANE medallion, with its 50/. for travelling money, 
was won by Mr. Harris, of Bolton-le-Moor, by means of 2. 
highly creditable set of drawings ; and a second prize was: 
awarded in the shape of a medal of merit to Mr. CRESWELL, 
whose address is in London. In this competition also the 
question was raised whether a third prize might not be 
bestowed upon the author of a design which was of 
striking character. The claim, However, was not successful. 
The subject happened to be a “ Theological College,” and this- 
design was in a Classic style. In the opinion of one of the 
members present—not himself, by the way, a ‘‘ Gothic man”— 
this circumstance placed it hors de concours ; as if theology 
could not be rightly acquired except amidst the quaint features 
—and grotesque ornaments, perhaps—of medieval fancy. This 
argument, however, although not resented by the critical common 
sense of the meeting as it might have been, was at least not 
further alluded to ; for indeed the drawings—one might almost. 
take a wager they came from the city of ‘Greek Thomson ”— 
had demerits much less visionary in their nature. In a word, 
the perspective view was rendered in the vehement manner of 
Mr. BERESFORD PirTE, and the meeting resolved that there had 
been enough of this. Mr. Pire, it will be remembered—it 
will not be forgotten for a long time—produced in a recent 
competition for this same prize a ‘West End Clubhouse” of 
such strange device as to involve a whole catastrophe of taste, 
and with this production, in spite of protest, he actually won— 
we cannot say in a canter, but rampant—kicking, as it were, al 
other West End clubhouses into the limbo of the too-utterly com- 
monplace. Perhaps it was excusable, if no more, in view of the: 
success of this powerful piece of work on a former occasion, that 
another young gentleman should make an adventure in the same 
vigorous direction with a hope of the same satisfactory result > 
but at all events the certificate of merit was flatly refused— - 
and we cannot so far regret it—although, no doubt, the author 
is left to congratulate himself upon having made his work the 
subject of an earnest debate, in which no speaker could deny 
that he was deserving of commendation. After this, wolfish 
draughtsmanship is not to be encouraged. 

No less than five acknowledgments were cordially awarded” 
to those sets of measured drawings, all of churches this year, 
which almost always seem to be so particularly well done as to 
constitute in one sense the most valuable of the competition 
works of the Institute. Mr. ANDERSON of Kensington, Mr. 
Witson of Manchester, Mr. Sutron of King’s Lynn, Mr.. 
MiTcHELL of Clapton, and Mr. Downes of Hull, all deserve- 
the utmost praise. A proposal was debated for publishing 
such productions as these in the Institute Transactions, and 
perhaps all parties might be much benefited if it could be- 
carried out. 

Four essays had to be dealt with on the subject of “ Stair- 
cases,” and Mr. Marwick of Edinburgh, an Ashpitel prizeman,. 
carried off the medal. One other essay at least seemed to be 
very creditable to its author. It may be explained that the 
chief merit of these dissertations lay in the collections of 
sketches, engravings, and photographs by which they were- 
copiously illustrated. 

It can scarcely escape notice that the majority of the prize~ 
men above catalogued are persons resident in provincial towns 
—six of them, indeed, as compared with four Londoners. 
Although the test is obviously not conclusive, we regard this: 
as affording valuable evidence of the spread of advanced 
architectural skill all over the country. As we have often had. 
occasion to say, the ascendancy of the metropolis in archi- 
tectural practice, and in artistic taste particularly, is now a- 
thing of the past. London is still a kingdom in itself, archi- 
tecturally as otherwise, and it is the head-quarters also of 
English architecture as of all else; but the “country architect” 
is no longer the mere country cousin of the ‘‘ London archi- 
tect,” awkward and shy. He “runs up to town” any day, and’ 
sees all and knows all that “town” can offer him ; his educa- 
tion is the same education, and his work the same work ; and 
if the question were pressed upon us whether in some instances: 
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-his quiet surroundings in a cathedral close or a rustic lane, 
instead of a London street, may not be more rather than less 
conducive to the cultivation of artistic grace, we should hesitate 
very decidedly to answer in the negative. 


ARTISTS AND PATRONS. 


F the sarcastic article by M. DarcEnty which appears in 
the last number of the Courrier de 1’ Artis to be taken as 
‘an indication of public opinion in Paris, we may assume that 
in the MeEtssonreR-Mackay affair the painter has made a 
faux pas—and in France that kind of mistake is rarely for- 
gotten. M. DarceEnty says he has had his information from 
a friend who, while fully cognisant of all the circumstances, is 
entirely unbiassed ; and, unless there is an error in the 
-account, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
-American millionaire has not been mercifully treated. The 
-story, of which so many versions have been repeated, would 
seem to be as follows. About two years ago Mr. Mackay 
was asked by one of his countrymen to accompany him to M. 
-MEISSONIER’S studio in order to see a portrait of Governor 
STAMFORD. The artist and Mr. Mackay were not strangers to 
one another, and the latter naturally expressed his admiration 
-of the latest among the painter's works. Whereupon he was 
_surprised to hear M. MEtssonrer declare that his best work 
would be found in a portrait of Mrs. Mackay, if ever he were 
allowed to paint one, as it was a subject which he greatly 
desired. The painter’s own words were more fervid and cha- 
racteristic :—“ Je désirerais vivement faire le portrait de Mme. 
Mackay ; je suis certain que j’en tirerais le plus beau morceau 
de mon ceuvre, la perle de mon écrin.” A proposal of this 
-kind may not be unknown among struggling artists, but artists 
in M. MEIssoNIER’s position should not seek commissions so 
plainly. It is possible that Mr. Mackay’s first thought was 
-the enormous cost of so interesting an experiment, for he was 
not elated, and merely promised to talk over the matter with 
his wife. What woman, and especially an American woman, 
-would hesitate when she heard that a famous artist like M. 
—-MEISSONIER was ambitious to give immortality to her appear- 
ance? Mrs. Mackay consented ; and we assume that there 
was a good deal of speculation that night in the costly house 
_near the Champs-Elysees about the kind of picture that the artist 
contemplated. One thing was certain, that it was not to bea mere 
portrait, like the hundreds that are to be seenevery year in French 
.and American exhibitions, but a picture. In the immortal his- 
torical picture of the Primrose family the Vicar’s wife was 
xepresented as VENUS, and the Vicar in his gown and band 
was seen presenting her with his tracts on the Whistonian 
-monogamist controversy ; but although Mr. Mackay was to 
have the privilege of paying for the picture, it was never sup- 
posed that he was to be depicted. The canvas was to be 
-appropriated to Mrs. Mackay and whatever accessories the 
artist might select. M. Mrissonrer was duly informed of the 
resolve of the family council, and he repeated that it was his 
intention to produce a chef@euvre. Not a word was said 
-about cost. Both parties were eager for the masterpiece to be 
commenced. The summer holidays were approaching, and it 
might have been foreseen that neither Mrs. Mackay nor 
-M. MEISSONIER could be expected to remain in Paris. But a 
-few sittings were given, and then operations were suspended on 
the understanding that the work was to be resumed when Paris 
.again became habitable. When everybody had returned to 
.fown Mrs. Mackay wrote to the painter, in the most polite 
terms, offering to sit again. There was no reply, and a second 
letter was also unsuccessful in overcoming the artist’s silence. 
There is nothing unreasonable in the supposition that in the 
interval M. Meitssonier would have been able to. paint the 
~accessories in the picture, no matter whether they belonged 
to millinery, furniture, or jewellery, if the originals were left 
with him ; but a portrait could hardly be completed from 
memory. It was somehow completed, and, to the surprise of 
_Mr. Mackay and his wife, figured among the works that repre- 
-sented M. Meissonrer in the Triennial Exhibition of 1883. 
‘The portrait did not win applause from Parisian critics. The 
hands especially were not suggestive of elegance, and it was 
explained that as Mrs. Mackay was unable to leave her hands 
with the other accessories which had been entrusted to the 
painter, he was compelled to utilise those belonging to a 
model, A similar plan was adopted by VaNpDyKE, but he was 
“careful in his selection, 


M. MEIssoNnrer is too great a man to care much for 
plebeian critics, and, so far as is known, he made no effort to 
improve the picture after it left the exhibition. One day Mr. 
Mackay saw the so-called portrait of his wife arrive at his 
house, accompanied by a note which was signed “ Perit,” 
requesting payment for it, the amount being 70,000 frs. Large 
as was the sum it was paid without demur, and Mr. Mackay 
kept the transaction to himself, just as a business-man would 
who had made what he deemed a bad bargain. However, 
after three months had elapsed the story of the picture got 
abroad, and of course was much distorted in the-relation. It 
was only on reading one of the journals that Mrs. Mackay 
discovered how she was made the cause of a ferment in the 
art world. The affair gives opportunity to critics like 
M. Darcenty—and there are a great many who coincide with 
his opinions—to dispute the supremacy of M. Metssonier. A 
visit to the Louvre is, it is said, enough to demonstrate that 
M. MEISSONIER is not on a level with artists such as Metzu, 
TERBURG, JAN STEEN, VAN DER MEER, and others of the 
Dutch school. His style is said to be characterised by little- 
ness, timidity, dryness, and other defects. M. DarGENTY’s 
criticism is so freely expressed that the judge and jury 
who tried the BELr 
read it, and nothing corresponding to it dare be attempted 
in an English journal. But it may be taken for granted 
that all the efforts of the critics will never induce M. MEISSONIER 
to abate his prices or diminish the value of his pictures when- 
ever one finds its way to the Hétel Drouot. ; 

The position adopted by M. MEIssonieR suggests the rela- 
tions which now subsist between painters and the public, and 
which are entirely modern. There was a time when a painter 
was bound to please his patrons in the same manner that a 
tailor had to please with a coat, and probably it would be 
nearer the truth to say that the law in the case of the artist was 
altogether on the patron’s side. This is suggested by Gay’s 
fable, which once formed the subject of a picture by the late 
Mr. SoLomon. A painter, we are told, took the greatest pains 
to produce good likenesses, and succeeded in doing so ; but, 
in consequence of their accuracy, his pictures were left on his 
hands, and lay in dusty piles. In despair he set up busts 
of Apollo and Venus in his studio, and contrived to use 
them when he was supposed to be copying the faces of 
his patrons. Everybody was delighted, and the painter 
gained fame and fortune through his busts. The moral to be 
drawn is that people rarely care to appear on canvas as they 
are, but desire to be shown as endowed with imaginary gifts. 
Photography has done much towards making men and women 
be satisfied with accuracy, but there is a lurking belief that a 
painter’s eye should be competent to discern beauties which 
cannot be reproduced by a lens. Whether M. MEIssoNiErR’s 
portrait was what is commonly called a good likeness or the 
reverse does not seem to be clearly stated ; but it is almost 
incredible to hear that a painter who is so microscopic in 
his details should fail in accuracy when rendering a lady’s face. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that portraiture 
demands special qualities which are not necessarily possessed 
by every figure-painter; and although M. MeIssonier has 
produced a pleasing head which is called Charlemagne, he 
might not succeed so well as M. Bonnar in representing 
M. GREvY. 

But what is deserving of note is the acceptance of the 
work by Mr. Mackay, although it was not considered satisfac- 
tory, and the doubt which has been expressed whether he 
could legally do otherwise. An artist in M. MetssonrEr’s 
position risks his reputation by a defective work, and therefore 
would hesitate before parting with one of that character. It 
may also be said that a painter is generally a better judge of 
the merits of a work than the critics, and why should it not be 
so in this case? At any rate Mr. Mackay did not care to take 
his case into a French court, and to pay at once was probably 
the most economical course. 

In England a case of the kind would hardly be decided in 
favour of the plaintiff, unless the artist’s success in portraits 
was universally acknowledged, for so impalpable a quality as 
“artistic merit” is beyond the comprehension of a modern 
juryman. But if it were a case in which an architect 
had prepared plans which did not meet the approval of 
the client, there could be no doubt about the verdict. 
It is almost impossible to imagine that in this country 
any architect’s. claim which resembled M. MeEtssonter’s 
could be upheld. Mr. Mittars might demand—and, if a jury 


case would be appalled if they — 
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were in a liberal mood, obtain—a sum for a portrait that was 
in excess of his customary fee and far beyond the average 
price of other men. But, unless there was a special agreement, 
an architect Academician could hardly expect to be awarded 
for his plans more than 24 per cent. on the estimated outlay. 
The late Mr. Burces, it is understood, was sometimes paid 
15 per cent. ; and the Institute schedule says that in the cases 
where the expenditure is mainly for skilled labour, and not for 
taaterials, the charge should be regulated by special conditions. 
It is to be feared, however, that unless an agreement in writing 
could be shown, the Courts would decline to recognise 15 or 
even Io per cent. But there is nothing equitable in the 
arrangements by which an abnormal commission can be paid 
to a painter, while architects of all degrees of skill are remune- 
rated at an uniform rate, which is altogether inadequate for all 
but the plainest class of work. Some years ago the painter’s 
position as regards fees nearly corresponded with what the 
architect’s is now ; but the absence of restriction has enabled 
them to obtain very large fees, and the remarkable demand of 
M. MEIssonieEr is but the latest example of freedom in dealing 
with patrons, > 


PARIS NOTES. 


HE “oldest inhabitant” fails to remember when the main 
thoroughfares of Paris were cut and blocked up to the 
extent they now are. The works in progress are of three 
kinds, and those being executed in the central part of the city 
alone furnish employment to nearly eight thousand men. In the 
Avenue de Opéra and on the main boulevards the macadam or 
granite paving is being taken up, and the new system of creosoted 
wood pavement laid on a bed of cement substituted for it. At the 
same time new water-mains are being laid down in the rst and 2nd 
Arrondissements, and fire-hydrants established at fixed intervals. 
Finally, the roadways are cut up on all sides for the execution of a 
work that could no longer be delayed, viz. the substitution in the 
asphalte-paved streets of a thick bed of mortar and cement in 
place of the old lime 4éo”. This operation alone will entail an 
outlay of close on two million francs. 


The special Committee on Works of Art (Comité des travaux 
@ art), the appointment of which was announced in last week’s 
Architect, has been constituted as follows:—President: M. A. 
Kaempfen, Director of Fine Arts. Members: MM. R. Ballue, 
Ph. Burty, G. Lafenestre, Ch. Yriarte, Inspectors of Fine Arts; 
A. Dayot, Assistant-Inspector; P. Mantz, ex-Director of Fine 
Arts ; A. de Ronchaud, Director of National Museums ; Poulin, 
Inspector of Public Buildings; and Etienne Arago, Conservator 
of the Luxembourg. 


On Saturday last the Académie des Beaux-Arts proceeded to 
the election of a member, in the section of Architecture, in the 
place of M. Lesueur, deceased. The six candidates were presented 
by the examining committee in the following order :—MM. Diet, 
Daumet, André, Normand, Hénard, and Magne. At the third 
ballot M. André obtained the requisite absolute majority of votes 
cast, and was declared elected by 27 against 8 given to M. Daumet, 
and Ito M. Diet. The new member gained the Grand Prix de 
Rome in 1847, is Inspector-General of State Buildings, an officer 
of the Légion d’Honneur, and has been professor at the School of 
Fine Arts for over twenty-eight years. He has designed many 
public buildings, his most notable work being the zoological section 
of the Natural History Museum. 


The ruins of the old Palais de la Cour des Comptes appear 
doomed to stand indefinitely, silent witnesses to the internecine 
strife that brought them to their present state. A recent inspection 
has shown that what remains of the buildings cannot be utilised in 
any way. Thus the proposals put forth by the Union Centrale des 
Arts Décoratifs and the Société des Artistes Francais respectively, 
to utilise the ruins in the construction of an art palace have to be 
abandoned as impracticable. Perhaps the Government will now 
decide upon taking the only step that appears feasible to bring 
about the removal of this unsightly memorial of civil war—or in 
ether words, sell the ground for what it will fetch as building 
sites. 


It is proposed to create, at a short distance from Paris, branches 
of all the great public schools in the capital. For that of the 
Collége Chaptal—the great commercial school of the city of Paris 
—several sites have been proposed, and, among others, the historic 
domain of Malmaison ; but the school council have decided that 
the new buildings must be situated somewhere on the line of the 
Western Railway, for the convenience alike of the professors and 
pupils’ families. Choice will probably be made of the Villeneuve 
PEtang estate, near the Park of St.-Cloud, where a site for build- 
ings covering a space of 2,000 métres, and capable of accommo- 
dating 200 scholars, may be obtained. 


A special meeting of the Société Libre des Artistes Francais 
was held on Monday at the Café Hollandais, when over a hundred 
members attended. After a discussion lasting an hour and a half, 
it was decided that no programme should be submitted for accept- 
ance to the candidates for the jury of this year’s Salon. At the 
annual general meeting of the society, held during the previous 
week, a declaration to be subscribed by candidates, and couched 
in the following terms, had been adopted :—“ The undersigned 
engage to combat with all their might the 1886 Triennial Exhibi- 
tion, inasmuch as its opening is fixed for May 1 of that year, and 
will necessarily prevent the Association of French Artists from 
holding its yearly Salon under the conditions that were formally 
guaranteed by the State.” This declaration has now been aban- 
doned, and the previous vote cancelled. A further meeting will 
shortly be held to vote the preliminary list of candidates for the 


jury. 


The Department of Public Instruction and Fine Arts is 
engaged in drawing up for submission to the President of the 
Republic, a general report on the present condition of the museums 
and historical buildings of France. 


—— Se 


In the competition for the Labarre prize, the architectural jury 
at the School of Fine Arts have just awarded the first place to M. 
Risler, a pupil of M. André. 


M. Wertheimer, the Viennese painter, who obtained the Medal 
of Honour at the Amsterdam Exhibition, seems ambitious of fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his fellow-subject, M. Munkacksy. His 
remarkable picture, Ze Syren, has just been placed on view in a 
room in the Rue Montmartre. 


The Museum of Decorative Art at the Palais de l’ Industrie was 
opened on Saturday, the Ist inst. The most noteworthy object in 
this year’s collection is the monument designed by M. Coutan, 
the sculptor, fcr the historic tennis-court at Versailles. This 
work is better in its details than in general effect; the statuettes 
round the base of the column, that rises from the centre, are of 
exquisite workmanship, but must be approached very nearly in 
order to be appreciated. They are four in number, and represent 
Bailly, Sieyés, Mirabeau, and Lafayette. Artistic furniture is but 
feebly represented this year, the best exhibit under this head being 
a magnificent oak cabinet-—German Renaissance of the sixteenth 
century—presented by M. Dollfus. The exhibits of old china and 
pottery are very fine. Among the chief collections in this section 
may be mentioned that of Comté Kleczkowski, an exceedingly rich 
one, occupying a considerable portion of one of the large rooms ; 
M. Antonin Proust’s interesting specimens of Bosnian pottery ; the 
antique terra-cottas and vases lent by MM. Rollin and Feuardent ; 
the choice examples of Sévres work presented by the Minister of 
Public Instruction, and some beautiful Limousin porcelain executed 
by the pupils of the Limoges School of Decorative Art. 


A novel feature of the exhibition is a collection of ladies’ 
coiffures, all, or nearly all, of the eighteenth century. There are, 
moreover, many rare books, manuscripts and old illuminations, as 
well as a room set apart for decorative drawings, besides collec- 
tions of fans, old Japanese carvings, mosaics, enamels, tapestries, 
artistic designs for wall-papers, ancient weapons, &c., &c. 


The exhibition that is being organised by the Union Centrale 
des Arts Décoratifs, especially for artistic wood and stonework, 
will open on August 1 next. Applications from intending exhi- 
bitors must be sent in before May 31. 
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By decree of the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, 
M. Thomas, a member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, has been 
appointed Professor of Sculpture and head of an afelier at the 
National School of Fine Arts, in place of M. Dumont, deceased. 


Important works, which are estimated to cost 15,000,000 frs., 
are about to be commenced on the Saint-Denis Canal and the 
Villette Dock, which will thus be closed to navigation for some 
time. Both the canal and dock are to be deepened and the former 
widened in parts, in order that boats of much greater tonnage may 


enter the city. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE annual dinner of the Glasgow Institute took place in the 

St. Enoch Hotel, on Friday, in last week. Mr. James 
Thomson, F.R.I.B.A., president, was chairman, and Mr. David 
Thomson, F.R.1.B.A., vice-president, croupier. Among the guests 
present were Mr. Arthur Cates and Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson. 
The President, in proposing the toast of the evening, “ The Glas- 
gow Institute of Architects,” said :—We have been having pro- 
minently before us of late a book called “ Progress and Poverty,” 
but I think I may safely say that so far as general business con- 
nected with our profession is concerned the only progress we have 
made has been towards poverty ; for, alas! the crisis of 1878 still 
leaves its dregs behind, and the consequence has been a very 
decided lull in all building and improvements. But your council 
has not been idle; it has had various matters before it. The con- 
sideration of the Health Bill and the Building Act has led me to 
look somewhat into those matters now so prominently before the 
public, and well known to the country as the “Housing of the 
Poor” and the “Bitter Cry of Outcast London.” The poor we 
shall have with us always, and I think no one knows that fact 
better than the Glasgow ratepayer. Since the machinery of the 
Improvement Act for the city of Glasgow in 1866 was set in motion, 
exposing the close, pestilential nests of misery and crime, the 
citizens saw additional evidence of the necessity for a change in 
the housing of the poor. But those who have known Glasgow for 
the last thirty or forty years, as I am sure the men did who urged 
on the Improvement Scheme, required no education from the 
modern speeches or pamphlets to show the horrible state of some 
of our lanes and closes in Glasgow; and I am not sure but much 
more strongly-coloured pictures could have been drawn of the 
horrible squalor, wretchedness, and crime in our Black Boy Close, 
Havannah, and the Fiddler’s Close in High Street. Although the 
“closes” I have named are now gone it is much to be feared 
that the evil is but partially removed—in many instances 
removed from one place to another, only to break out 
again with greater violence it may be on account of its 
being in a new place. These considerations have been forced 
upon us in connection with the new Building Act, for we all know 
that unless the people who are to inhabit the better kind of dwell- 
ings which we aim at for artisans and the poor are educated and 
made better, good and improved houses will be thrown away upon 
them. We know that the workman likes to have his house near 
his work; and it appears to be great nonsense talking about 
suburban cottages and cheap railway trains for the special accom- 
modation of workmen to and from their work. The great diffi- 
culty, however, is not with the workmen, and the houses suitable 
for them ; it is with those whose earnings are uncertain, and whose 
occupations are not to be found in the “ Directory.” Their rent 
payment is uncertain, but they must be housed. There are 
different grades of these also—one with fairly honest intentions, if 
these can be carried out ; another with no intention at all but to 
prey upon his neighbour and steal. I would not like just now to 
draw out a plan and specification for the sort of home I should 
recommend for the “ abject poor” of Glasgow, but would leave the 
matter in your hands for due consideration. Whatever we may 
have to say of the quiet and gloom of the present time, we can 
fall back upon the time not long ago when property round about 
us rose in the market to an almost fabulous extent. I think it is 
now about time to lay our grumbling aside and look forward to 
what is to come. You will remember one notable instance in con- 
nection with the rise of property in our town which of itself is 
enough to rouse us up whenever it is named, and it has been often 
quoted—I mean Yorkhill, an estate of 104 acres, which was bought 
in 1823 for 19,0007. This property is not all realised yet, but 
44 acres of it has already brought 220,000/., so that a moderate 
calculation for the whole is given at 600,000/. This is but an 
instance of the rise in one locality in Glasgow, but it furnishes an 
illustration of the great progress which has been made, although 
some districts have not risen to the same extent, and I think I see 
the indication of a halt in the long-continued depression which 
will cause all who are interested to look about for the symptoms, 
At present we are working at the beginning of railways 
under our city, like London when it began its under- 
ground railway twenty-three years ago; and who knows 
W.iere it may stop? At present the system which is being wrought 


out is only from College Station to Stobcross Station, but when 
that is finished I think the necessity will be seen for more lines 
and junctions. This probable increase of work and provision for 
future work around us brings me to a point of our history which is 
very peculiar. It is exactly fifty years since Telford, the engineer, 
erected Glasgow Bridge. At that time the city was very different 
in dimensions from what it is now, and, remember, the growth has 
not been confined to one point, but has spread and increased until 
on the north side of the city it has touched Partick and Tollcross, 
and on the south side of the river it has extended itself from 
Govan to Rutherglen. Yet Broomielaw remains where it was 
fifty years ago, and while the harbour has been extended miles. 
down the Clyde, the Glasgow Bridge, at the Broomielaw, is the 
westmost bridge still. It is extraordinary to think that, with all 
the development of Glasgow, this has been overlooked. That 
Jamaica Street Bridge has been greatly overworked and over- 
loaded has been evident for many years. So much has this been 
the case, that it has sometimes been compared to London Bridge 
in respect of the enormous traffic which passes constantly over it. 
The relief so needed has been long talked of, and a glance at the 
map will show at once how matters stand. The Finnieston district 
is one which has been largely developed, and has been fixed upon 
as the one which the business part of the community seem to 
think is the right place for new cross-river communication ; and’ 
certainly there is good reason for such a decision. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact of this means of communication being so necessary so 
far west, and, if executed, may be quite sufficient there, I have 
such an idea of the necessity of more immediate relief to our 
Jamaica Street Bridge that we ought to have a permanent way, in 
addition to the swing bridge, across the river for our general traffic 
further up, and nearer to the centre of the town. Were the swing 


/ bridge at Finnieston built and opened for traffic to-morrow, I 


believe there would not be the requisite relief to the Broomielaw 
Bridge, and the necessity for another crossing nearer the town: 
would be forced upon the community. 


THE CHURCH AT KNIGHTON-ON-TEME. 


HE following description of the church at Knighton-on-Teme- 

is by Mr. Wright Wilson, of Birmingham :— 

Accompanied by two friends of kindred tastes, I lately visited 
the secluded little hamlet of Knighton-on-Teme, having been in- 
cited thereto by an enthusiastic description, given to me by am 
artist friend, of its deserted little Norman church. Having derived 
much gratification from my visit, I am anxious to direct the atten-- 
tion of artists, antiquaries, or lovers of rural scenery to the many 
attractions of the place. 

From Newnham Bridge Station, Knighton lies about a mile to- 
the north-west. Ascending by the road at the back of the station, 
the summit of a hill is soon reached, from which an extensive and‘ 
beautiful view is obtained of the Teme valley, with grand blue- 
hills to the south-west. A few yards further on, a field gate pre- 
sents itself on the left, which admits to an unenclosed road at the 
top of a steep descent, with high banks on each side, between 
which appear, on the rising ground on the opposite side. of the 
valley, a cluster of buildings half-hidden by: trees, and among 
them the grey shingles of the weathercock of the wooden tower of 
the church can just be distinguished. Descending the hill the- 
lane passes through an orchard, crosses the little brook which runs 
along the bottom of the valley, and ascends the opposite bank. 
The church is now just before you, but on arriving at the church- 
yard I would advise the visitor to resist the impulse to climb the- 
bank and get over the rails, and to pass along the cartway winding 
round to the south-east side of the slight mound on which the 
church is built, to the yard gate, as from this side the building is. 
seen tothe greatest advantage. From this point of view will be: 
seen a small and extremely simple chapel, without aisles or tran-- 
septs, but with an unusual extension of the walls of the nave west- 
ward, from within which rises a remarkable wooden tower, the: 
spaces between the tower and the outer walls covered by lean-to 
roofs hipped at the north-west and south-west angles. This tower, 
with its silvery-grey, time-worn oak boarding, rude contrivances. 
for emitting the sound of the bells, its pyramidal roof and slender: 
oak pinnacles at the corners, is the most striking feature in the 
scene, and is charmingly picturesque and beautiful in colour.. 
Next will be noted the Norman features of the church, the flat 
buttresses, and the remarkable south doorway with blank arcade 
over it—a feature to be found in several of the small churches of 
the district. The doorway is of unusually lofty proportions ; it 
has angle shafts in the jambs with rude capitals, and an arch with 
cabled or twisted mouldings, and a broad band of diaper on the 
outer rim. The door itself retains the old band hinges with orna- 
mental ends, which are probably of the same age as the stonework. 
In the eastern jamb an aperture has been rudely cut, partly through 
the shaft, probably to admit a stoup for holy water, which has 
since been removed. The arcade over the door is of four arches 
on detached columns, enriched with twisted, reticulated, and 
chevron ornaments. Placed against this doorway is an oaken 
porch of the fifteenth century, of very good design and proportions, 
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with carved spandrils. 
the columns of the arcade, but adds very much tothe: picturesque 
effect of this side, which without it would be rather flat.and wanting 
in shadow. | i Mateen ce 
__ Passing to a.closer examination of the exterior, it will .be found 
that the walls stand on a bold moulded base, whichyis.distigctively 


Norman, though there are reasons for supposing that when the 


western extension was built the old base mouldings from,.the 
western wall were reused, and the deficiency supplied with new, 
imitated from the old.; but we had not time enough to.examine the 


walls with the minuteness necessary before speaking with .con-; 


fidence on this question.- ors 

_ Of the chancel, the south wall was rebuilt from the base mould- 
ings in the sixteenth century or later, and the eastern end in a 
barbarous way in the nineteenth. The north wall. is original, and 
ithe jambs of a Norman window now walled. up may. be.discerned 
from the interior, 
Opposite to that on the south, and a very narrow lancet window 
Of the thirteenth century. There is also, close to the eastern end, 
‘a window of the fourteenth century of two lights with geometrical 
tracery, in the head of which are some interesting fragments of 
Stained glass. There is a similar window on the south side oppo- 
site to it, and another of two lights with a square head west of the 
porch. Passing into the church we find a fine chancel arch of the 
Norman period, with enriched mouldings and shafted jambs. .On 
each side of the arch is a blind arcade of two arches within an 


enclosing arch, with columns and rude capitals. 

The roof is a fine specimen, probably of the fifteenth century, 
with moulded tie beams and principals, and curved ribs. Addi- 
tional importance has been given to the western bay by boarding 
the rafters and forming a ceiling half-way up, the spaces being 
divided into panels by. mouldings with bosses at the intersections. 
The feet of the principals rest on corbels carved with devices, some 
of which might have been intended as punning rebuses. - 

_ The'seats are of a mean character, of deal, and the pulpit a 
gigantic three-decker of the same material, with a sound-board. 

_ At the west end is a gallery, and the nave is here divided 
from the tower by an oak framed and plastered partition. West 
of the partition the huge oak supports and braces of the tower and 
bell cage are seen ; two western lancets. light. this space, and I 
think it probable that these were taken out of the western wall of 
the church, and re-inserted when this part was added.. There are 
three bells, one_of considerable weight. x the 

The chancel does not retain anything of much interest ;. there 
are slight indications of early painted decoration on the north wall. 
The sanctuary rail is of oak, with turned balusters, and not bad in 
its way. a Sit 

There are no monumental remains of importance, the pavement 

of the chancel consists principally of grave stones to two or 
three local families, but none are older than the eighteenth 
century. : 
_. The church is in a dilapidated condition, and unless something 
is shortly done to keep out the rain it will soon be.a ruin. The 
wet now comes through the roof in many places, and the tower is 
half uncovered, admitting the rain to the oak framing of the tower 
and bell cages. The.walls are 3 feet in, thickness, but, as.was 
generally the case, were badly built, and have stood their seven 
hundred years in spite of, rather than because of, the way in which 
they were constructed. The facings of: the exterior and interior 
are hardly bonded together at all, and considerable spaces in the 
middle of the walls are filled with clay. _ This, soaked with rain, 
has split the walls in several places, and will shortly destroy the 
whole if the very moderate sum that it would cost to repair the 
roofs cannot be found, I can hardly believe it possible that this 
will be withheld by the inhabitants of the well-kept and-comfort- 
able residences we saw in the neighbourhood ; but it, is a lament- 
able fact that the inhabitants of country towns and villages seldom 
appreciate in their old churches any of the qualities which give 
them their chief value in the eyes of others. Picturesqueness, un- 
pretending simplicity, beauty of colour, the softening and harmo- 
nising effects of time, and the venerable associations which should 
€specially endear them to the families who have long been settled 
in the district, go for nothing, and even the clergyman is seldom 
found who can be got to acknowledge any sympathy with these 
things, which are all willingly and joyfully-sacrificed to the desire 
to have a smart, bright looking church, with staring and harsh 
colour, red and raw tile pavements, and “store” fittings selected 
from a trade catalogue. What are the historical associations and 
the effects produced by the mellowing hand of time for seven 
centuries when put in the scale with these? 
_ The Norman font, hallowed by its office as one would imagine, 
Is, in a neighbouring village to Knighton, mutilated, and lies 
turned upside down. in the churchyard to make way for a 
new one. 

Let us hope that in the work that may be done at Knighton one 
shall hear nothing of “thorough restoration,” as it is generally 
understood. It were better that the church should become a ruin. 
Judicious repair is all that is necessary; the exterior faces of the 
wall need not be touched, nor should any of the masonry be even 
cleaned, or the charm of colour would be lost. 

_ But while avoiding the destructive process. called restoration, a 


_ This porch cuts. rather awkwardly across® 


In the north wall of the nave there .is:a door: 


judicious repair may be safely effected, and is absolutely required. 
The roofs should be carefully examined, strengthened if necessary, 
and the coverings made watertight ; and although it will be a diffi~ 
cult and delicate operation, the splitting of the masonry of the 
south doorway and the chancel arch may be arrested, and to some 
extent repaired. The exterior faces of the walls should be left as 
they are. The stained plaster, with brown masonry peeping 
through here and there ; the warm broken colour of the tiled roof, 
,and the soft grey of the tower, are charmingly harmonious and 
beautiful, and may remain to be a source of pleasure to many 
‘future generations of wanderers among these softly-rounded Shrop- 
‘shire hills, if a little money can be found, and a jealous care 
exercised in the way in which it is applied. 


SOME NINETEENTH-CENTURY ARCHITECTS.* 
By PROFESSOR T. ROGER SMITH. 


(Continued from page 148.) 


Arthur Ashpitel. 

Acsaie ASHPITEL, affectionately known for many years 

and in many circles as dear old Ashpitel, was a remarkable 
man. Concealed under the exterior of a sturdy, unimpressionable- 
looking, John-Bullish Englishman—conspicuous, however, for those 
never-failing tokens of something good behind, a bright eye anda 
massive head—lay a warm heart, a kindly nature, an elegant fancy, 
true wit, classic learning, and the power of a natural but not an 
untaught musician. In easy circumstances, and taking an interest 
in many things, Ashpitel did not push his practice with keenness, 
and did not, in fact, build much; but he had a wonderful know- 
ledge of all matters connected with materials, construction, the 
history of architecture, and the literature of all the arts; and his 
contributions to the early numbers of the Dictionary of the Archi- 
tectural Publication Society, each of which goes far towards 
exhausting the subject on which it treats, are good witnesses to 
his attainments and his thoroughness. Ashpitel was the most 
delightful of companions and one of the most sociable of men, so 
that it was sometimes hard to understand when he made the time 
to be alone and do his work. But he did perform.a great deal of 
that sort of work which is of essential service to the members of a 
liberal profession, 

Sir James Pennethorne. 


Sir James Pennethorne, who held for many years the appoint- 
ment of architect to Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, was a remarkable man, little known outside London, but 
much employed in the metropolis. He began his career under 
Mr. Nash, the architect of the Brighton Pavilion (built in “ Mr. 
Nash’s positive order”), a man whose talents for street improve- 
ment erected Regent Street, Carlton House Terrace, and the 
Regent’s Park. Pennethorne was employed to form New Oxford 
Street, Battersea Park, and Victoria Park, and he was the architect 
of several very good public buildings, such as the Museum of 
Practical Geology, the buildings of London University (behind 
Burlington House), the Record Office, the extension of Somerset 
House, and the Queen’s ball-room at Buckingham Palace. He 
was a most painstaking and fastidious worker, grudging no trouble 
to improve and perfect his designs, and frequently recasting them. 
Like many other architects, Pennethorne’s best design was never 
executed ; it was for the Government Offices since built by Scott, 
and was one of several made by him for the Government before 
the competition took place. Had it been adopted, we should 
have to-day a far finer structure than the one actually built. 
Pennethorne did not mix much with his brother architects, and 
fancied himself unpopular, but he was the subject of a demonstra- 
tion of respect which no other member of our profession, so far as 
I am aware, has received; for when his difficult and excellent 
work in the enlargement of Somerset House was completed, the 
architects of London subscribed, and had a gold medal struck and 
presented to him to testify their admiration of his work. 


Mr. Walters. 


Other architects of the Classic and Renaissance school were 
Walters, Thomson of Glasgow, Edward Barry, and F. P. 
Cockerell. Walters, who practised in Manchester, was a man of 
real genius, and has left his mark on the buildings of the great 
city where his chief work was done; but, if I mistake not, speci- 
mens of his skill are to be seen as far afield as Constantinople. 
His most considerable work was the Free Trade Hall, a building 
with an original but rather heavy exterior, and a fine interior, very 
cleverly arranged as an auditorium, and very successful. More 
original were the warehouses which he designed and erected, at a 
time when warehouses with an architectural exterior were all but 
unknown in Manchester ; and so well did he grasp the conditions 
of the problem, that in a!l probability a sound judge of architecture 
examining the whole of the fine piles of such buildings now to be 
found in Manchester critically, would select Walters’s as the best 


* A Paper read at a meeting of the Leeds Society of Architects. 
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The only other works of his that I am familiar with are the elegant 
stations which he erected for the directors of the Midland Railway 
on part of their line between Derby and Manchester. These are 
simple and unpretending, and at the same time each one of them 


is unmistakably an architectural work. 


‘“‘ Greek” Thomson. 


“Greek” Thomson, as the eminent Glasgow architect was 
sometimes called, was a man whom I only had the opportunity to 
know through his works and by corresponding with him, but his 
buildings are so remarkable that his name seems to call for 
mention. He believed in the superiority of Greek architecture to 
every other style ; he held the faith that a Greek Renaissance was 
as practicable as the Roman Renaissance with which we are all 
familiar, and he devoted his life to a practical demonstration of the 
soundness of this belief, for he erected in an Anglo-Greek style a 
large number of important buildings, the bulk of which are in 
Glasgow ; and he suffered, I have been told, both from loss of 
commissions and from opposition, on account of his sturdy 
adherence to the lines he had laid down. He has, however, 
enriched Glasgow with some public buildings of the most delicate 
refinement, joined to vigour and originality. No one can pretend 
that his works are not thoroughly modern; no one can for a 
moment hesitate to admit that the feeling which animates them is 
quite Greek. They differ widely from the néo-Grec of France, 
and yet in many points they recall it. Few architects or critics 
will admire the whole of them ; some may not admire every part 
of any one of them, and yet few will fail to admit that they are 
works of genius, that they are eminently successful, and that they 
include Renaissance work as beautiful as any city in Europe can 
show. 

EE. M. Barry and F. P. Cockerell. 


Edward Barry and Frederick Pepys Cockerell have been too 
recently among us for me to be willing to say much about them. 
There was something of resemblance in their circumstances. Each 
was the gifted son of an eminent father; each was a singularly 
cultivated man, as well as accomplished architect ; both possessed 
in no common degree the rare gifts of a power of conversation 
which made them welcome wherever they came ; and in both cases 
a brilliant career met with a tragic ending by a sudden and un- 
expected death. Cockerell did not secure much public work, but 
the galleries of one of the water-colour societies in Pall Mall East, 
and Freemasons’ Hall, remain as sufficiently conspicuous and 
striking specimens of his skill; but he was much employed, and 
was very successful, in domestic work. He was one of the most 
accomplished draughtsmen of his time, and was a gallant, high- 
spirited gentleman—and as much artist as gentleman. Cockerell 
will have been known to many here as having filled the post of 
honorary secretary of the Institute of Architects. By many of his 
colleagues, and many artists of all kinds, he was regretted as a 
beloved and trusted friend, singularly brilliant in society, of the 
finest and most generous temper, and capable of doing the noblest 
acts in the most simple, unobtrusive manner possible. Few men, 
in short, have been such a loss to us as he. 

Edward Barry worked with his father during the closing years 
of his life, and after his death completed his Halifax Town Hall 
and some of his works at Westminster. Energetic and able, he 
sought and secured a fair share of public work, and his magnifi- 
cent design for remodelling the National Gallery, which was 
successful in competition, but a mere fragment of which was 
carried out, will be remembered by many. He rebuilt Covent 
Garden Opera House, and added the Floral Hall, and built the 
Cannon Street and Charing Cross Hotels. Barry, in his domestic 
work, introduced the beautiful Renaissance of France, of the time 
of Francis I., and carried out several very successful country 
houses in it. He adopted the same style for his buildings belong- 
ing to the Temple, erected on the Thames Embankment. Here, 
however, he pushed ornament too far, and this can hardly be 
called one of his successful designs. Barry underwent a severe 
disappointment in connection with the Law Courts competition. 
The judges originally recommended that he and Street should be 
jointly employed, and after seeing this great prize within his 
reach he had to reconcile himself as best he could to the work 
being placed entirely in the hands of Mr. Street. 

Edward Barry for some time held the position of Professor of 
Architecture at the Royal Academy, and his excellent lectures 
there delivered, and republished in a volume, remain as a memo- 
rial of him. His removal in the prime of life was a misfortune 
for our profession, and cut short a career which already had been 
crowned with brilliant success, and bid fair to be a prosperous and 
distinguished one had it been more prolonged. 


The Gothic Revivalists. 


The association of ideas, and the chances of personal acquaint- 
ance or friendship, have led almost unavoidably to the grouping 
together of many more architects of the Classic school than’ of 
any other, so that space has not been left for adequate mention of 
the men who, after Pugin and Barry, carried on the Gothic 
revival. Happily not a few of them are still living and working 
among us, as is the great master of English prose whose pen so 
powerfully aided that revival ; and in one or two other instances, as 


for example in the case of that able and most distinguished artist 
Mr. Street, whom we have only very recently lost, various con- 
siderations would seem to make it a little difficult to include an 
adequate notice. Some other observer of men and things may, I 
hope, sketch for you the whole group complete. I can only under~ 
take three members of it. Among those who should be noticed 
in such a paper would be some whose archeological inquiries, 
following in the wake of Pugin and of that accurate and indefatig- 
able pioneer, Mr. Rickman, extended, and we may almost say 
perfected our knowledge of the architecture of the Middle Ages im 
Great Britain. Foremost among these was the learned and acute. 
Willis, who seemed to read an old building just as easily as the 
merchant can detect the state of trade from the city article of his 
newspaper and the price list of his stockbroker. Hope, Petit, 
the most rapid and clever sketcher of his time, Brandon, Hudson 
Turner, and the indefatigable Parker, were among those who. 
laboured successfully in this field. Last, perhaps, but by no 
means least, among these was Edmund Sharpe, of Lancaster. 
His books are among the best, his “ Parallels}’ probably she best,, 
of the publications of this century that illustrate English Gothic 
architecture ; and his spirited and repeated expeditions when, in 
connection with the Architectural Association, he conducted an 
excursion of architects and architectural students to fields of study 
in this country and in France, have established an extraordinary 
claim on our admiration and respect. Sharpe was full of 
enthusiasm, energy, and knowledge, and was as keen a student of 
his art down to the day of his death as at any period. 

Blore and Salvin, Carpenter and Woodward, Raphael Brandon 
and Somers Clarke, and that genial and kindly pair, Talbot Bury 


and Benjamin Ferrey, both, I believe, pupils of Pugin, are among. 
the architects whose names occur to us as active in the earlier and 


middle days of the Gothic revival, and whom it would have been. 
pleasant to notice, but this paper must close with a few words on 
Gilbert Scott, George Edmund Street, and William Burges. 


Sir Gilbert Scott. 


There are few names, if any, which I should wish to mention 
with more emphasis, and at the same time with more cordiality, 
than that of George Gilbert Scott. The man and his work filled a. 
conspicuous place among the architects, and in the architecture, of 
the nineteenth century. The story of his life, told with a frankness. 
that is at times startling, is readily accessible, and need not be here 
related, except in the shape of a very bald summary. 

Scott was a man ofimmense application and perseverance, and. 
his power of concentrating his efforts on the object before him,. 
and of continuing them till that object was attained, was remark- 
able. His first successes, when in partnership with Moffatt, were 
won in competition. A large number of union workhouses were to 
be built under the new Poor Law, and Scott and Moffatt embraced’ 
every opportunity of competing for these, and had an extraordinary 
run of success. During this time he used to work with wonderful 
energy, late and early, and sometimes all night through ; and he. 
obtained a good deal of enthusiastic help from men who, like himself, 
were students of Gothic architecture, with the hope of practising it. 
This hope in Scott’s case, at any rate, was abundantly realised, in 
the many churches he built and restored, and in his cathedral restora- 
tions. Some, at any rate, of his first churches were Early English 
of a severe type, like the one at Ambleside, and inclined to be heavy. 
Later he seemed to prefer late Early English or Decorated, and his 
work was a little tinged with Continental Gothic, though this 
appears much more in his secular buildings than in his churches. 

The pressure of work was for some time such as to task the 
energies of the most active of men, even with the aid of a large and’ 
highly-trained staff, and some amusing stories were circulated 
about the results of such high-pressure work; but I believe that all 
which could be done by untiring diligence and rapid despatch to 
keep himself personally abreast of his work was done. I once, in 
the height of his busiest time, called on him to borrow the drawings 
of a public fountain which he was erecting in India. Scott was 
out, and the drawings were not forthcoming, but one of his staff’ 
offered the loan of Mr. Scott’s sketch. This, when produced, 
turned out to be a sheet of double elephant paper, on which the 
plan, section and elevation were all drawn to quarter scale roughly,, 
but with fair accuracy, and in full detail ; and in addition sketches 
of the profiles of every moulding, and an idea of the character of 
the carving in capitals and other enrichments were added. In 
fact, every inch of this comparatively modest work was there 
designed, ready to be translated by a draughtsman into working 
drawings. 

Scott had an intimate knowledge of the architecture of 
every part of England down to the peculiarities of individual 
churches ; and with all building materials and modes of construc- 
tion he was thoroughly conversant, as he was with every part of the 
history and features of Gothic architecture. His largeness of 
knowledge, his experience, and his great reputation, which was a 
tower of strength on which restoration committees and cathedral 
chapters could rely, caused him to be selected, and rendered him per- 
haps the fittest man to deal with difficulties in our cathedrals and! 
abbey churches ; and, however disappointing the employment 0 a 
stranger may have been to individuals who had strong claims in 
respect of individual fabrics, it was, on the whole, a happy circum- 
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stance that at. the moment when nearly. every. cathedral’ in 
England was being repaired, there should be an architect of 
sufficient standing to command general confidence, and whose 
position entitled him to ask (and enabled him to obtain) funds 
large enough adequately to carry out the restorations he under- 
took ; and who, when these works were entrusted to him, found 
skilled and experienced clerks of works who were good antiquaries 
themselves, and carried them out with, I believe, as little damage 
to the architecture, and as much sound construction and faithful 
restoration as was possible. This cathedral restoration practice 
was no doubt Scott’s most important work, and it was work, so 
far as I am able to judge, which he did extremely well, far better, 
for example, than it had been done by an architect and antiquary 
of European reputation across the channel. 

To see or hear Scott at his best, it was necessary to see him at 
Westminster Abbey. I well remember on the occasion of the first 
visit paid by the Architectural Association to the Abbey, the pains 
he took to see that the preliminaries were all in order; and when, 
at his request, the President and I called on him the day before 
the proposed visit, he startled us by saying: “I think we had 
better go down to the building and lay out the route.” He then 
and there left everything else, walked down with us to the Abbey, 
summoned the clerk of works, and went through almost every 
portion of the building with us, so as to make sure that we under- 
stood the way in which the party would be led. He met us the 
following afternoon, and for about four hours led our party up and 
down and in and out; and when at last the endurance of some 
began to flag, it was not Scott, but the students who showed signs 
of fatigue. 

The descriptions he would give on these occasions were ad- 
mirable and were well delivered, for he would halt at a point of 
interest, wait till the party had clustered round him; and then with 
distinctness, and in a loud voice, different from the rather hurried 
utterance of his ordinary conversation, he would indicate what he 
wished us to look at, and pour forth from stores of knowledge 
which seemed inexhaustible, a flood of explanation, illustration, 
and criticism, 

The best of many addresses on professional subjects which I 
have ever heard him deliver in public, were two papers read in the 
chapter-house of Westminster Abbey to parties of architects, on 
occasion of visits paid by the Conference of Architects. In 1876 
he addressed us on the ancient examples of English architecture 
to be found in London. On another occasion he spoke on the 
varieties of vaulting to be found in the Abbey, and pointed out 
that, with one exception, every phase of vaulting current in the 
country was to be met with there. Nothing could exceed the 
learning, the simplicity, the directness shown in these two papers, 
and they produced a very great impression. 

Hardly less effective were his lectures to the students of the 
Royal Academy. Happily these have been published in two 
goodly volumes, and their great value can be recognised by all. 
As actually delivered, there was not quite the same sense of per- 


fect ease due to being on his own territory and addressing none | 


but his own profession, which struck one so in the addresses given 
at the Abbey or at the Institute: there was, however, the addition 
of a marvellous set of drawings of great size and splendid execu- 
tion, some notion of which may be got by examining the illustrations 
reduced from them in the published volume. 

Scott was always willing to engage in a competition for a work 
of importance, and he threw himself into such a struggle with the 
greatest ardour. The Government Offices’ competition found him 
successful in obtaining a high position, though not the first, but 
ultimately the work was put into his hands. Hamburg Cathedral, 
Edinburgh Cathedral, the Albert Memorial, and the Midland 
Railway Terminus and Hotel are among his successes in com- 
petition. He tried hard for the Law Courts but failed, and he 
must have been engaged on very many others. I have a vivid 
recollection of calling on Scott, at his request, on the day when 
the competitive drawings for the Law Courts went in. The whole 
house in Spring Gardens was like a bee-hive with clerks drawing, 
painting, tinting, scratching out, and putting last touches ; there 
were vans at the door, and men struggling with enormous strainers 
on the stairs and along the passages. In the midst of this busy 
turmoil, but in a room a shade less disturbed than the rest of the 
place, sat Scott, haggard, unshaven, and looking as if he and many 
others had been up all night, as I have no doubt had been the 
case. He was engaged writing his report, about a paragraph in 
which he wished to see me. While we were considering this, I 
well remember how Thomas Allom came in fresh, bright, and 
cheery, unwound himself from a long comforter, and promptly 
taking up a brush and his colour-box, proceeded to finish up one 
of the perspectives with its last finishing touches, with a leisurely 
ease at formed a strange contrast to the hurry and pressure all 
round. 

Sir Gilbert was a tall, well-built man, slightly inclined to be 
bald, of a fair complexion, with light hair. He had fine features, 
especially a well-cut mouth and chin, and a lofty, well-shaped head, 
with a high brow. His bright eye could light up with readiness. 
His manner was simple and unaffected ; but there was at times a 
kind of hesitation about his address which was far, I believe, from 
being a true index of character. 


Scott was buried in Westminster Abbey, as Barry had been 
before him, and Street was at a later and very recent date. 

It is not so easy to form a just estimate of Scott’s work now as 
it will be a generation hence. No doubt much of his ordinary 
church work suffered from hasty design and from being too much 
the work of his assistants ; but his best churches, as for example 
the one built by him at Edensor, and Doncaster Church, are 
excellent. I have already said, or at least implied, that I consider 
the work he did in the restoration of our cathedrals his most im- 
portant and in many respects his best work; and I have some 
reason to believe that he attached great importance to it himself. 
He had the. good fortune to build two cathedrals, Hamburg and 
Edinburgh, but I have not had an opportunity of seeing either. 
If, however, Edinburgh is equal to the drawings he exhibited of it, 
there can be no doubt that it ranks high as a piece of sound, well- 
designed modern Gothic work. 

His secular buildings include several very prominent ones, and 
some smaller. Of the latter, a very elegant example exists in 
Leeds in the shape of a banking office. Glasgow University 
College, one of his largest piles of building, is certainly disappoint- 
ing both in mass and in detail. His Foreign and Colonial Office, 
a Renaissance building, with many deficiencies in the eyes of a 
careful student of Italian architecture, has certainly the merit of a 
good deal of boldness in its principal front, and a simple plan. 

The Midland Station and Hotel at St. Pancras seems to be the 
most successful of his secular works with which I am acquainted. 
The richness of many of its features and the boldness of the sky- 
line make it one of the best modern buildings in London, and 
perhaps the best example of the application of Gothic to business 
purposes which has been carried out there on a large scale since 
the Houses of Parliament. 

In the Albert Memorial Scott has left behind him a work on 
which he managed to secure the co-operation of a large number 
of the first artists of the day, and which probably no other architect 
could have so enriched. It has not been the custom to be enthu- 
siastic in its praise; but it is not the custom to be enthusiastic 
about any sort of artists or their works, except actors and actresses. 
Probably this Memorial will be considered, in after times, Scott’s 
greatest success, and one of the architectural achievements of the 
century; and certainly I should be disposed myself to give it that 
praise, and to claim for Scott the merit of having conquered very 
great difficulties and produced a very striking monument. 

We must not omit his literary work. In addition to other 
writings, Scott has the merit of having produced two of the best 
architectural books of the century. His lectures (already alluded 
to), published just after his decease, are equal to any piece of 
architectural analysis by Willis, or Sharpe, or Viollet le Duc, and 
his ‘“ Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” a volume in which he 
enlisted the aid of several first-class men, is the best account of an 
ancient monument which has yet been given us by any writer, 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE WINDSOR TAPESTRY WORKS. 


1) Beas following letter has been addressed by H.R.H. Prince 
Leopold to the various town councils of the country :— 
“Claremont, Esher, Feb. 21, 1884. 

“‘Gentlemen—You are probably aware that about seven years 
ago some tapestry works were established at Old Windsor with 
the object of reviving an art which had practically been lost in 
England since the time of King Charles 1]. They were at first 
carried on by Mr. H. Henry, the present director, with my ap- 
proval and support, but on his own responsibility. About three 
years ago the works were taken over by a committee of guarantors, 
whose names you will find annexed. The production of the 
Windsor looms gained distinction at the Irish Exhibition of 1878, 
and large orders have been executed from persons in England and 
America. 

“Tt is now felt that, in order to carry out the object in view, 
and to establish thoroughly and permanently an art industry, 
which is at once a connecting link between painting and manu- 
factures, in order to do this it is necessary that its aims should be 
widely known, and that it should be understood that not only are 
works of production and reproduction undertaken at Windsor, but 
at this institution the beautiful specimens of ancient tapestry 
which decorate so many of the great English houses, and which 
time and moth are ruining, may be perfectly repaired. Although 
much has been already done to extend its sphere of action, I now 
desire to appeal to those public bodies who have so warmly sup- 
ported technical education, 

‘“A number of English apprentices are being trained at the 
works, and have shown remarkable aptitude. Tapestries have at 
all times commanded the interest of the art-loving world, and are 
particularly suited for the decoration of the large halls which 
belong to the various Corporations, to whom I am now appealing 
for support. 

**T should be pleased to have your views on this matter, and to 
call a private meeting to discuss the subject and talk over the 
means by which a permanent national institution could be 
established.—Believe me, yours faithfully, LEOPOLD,” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue designs for the proposed War and Admiralty Offices 
will be examined by a committee of five members, consisting 
of Mr. Cuitpers, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Mr. 
Suaw-LEFEvRE, the First Commissioner of Works ; and Mr. 
W. H. Situ, who was First Lord of the Admiralty in the 
late Government, as representatives of official experience ; 
with Mr. P. C. Harpwick and Mr. Ewan CHRISTIAN to 
represent architecture. One hundred and twenty-seven sets 
of designs will have to be considered ; the number Is less than 
was anticipated, but many competitors gave up. the contest 
before their designs were completed. It may be assumed 
that twenty-seven plans at least will be set aside at once from 
want of merit or from non-compliance with the conditions, so 
that the examiners will not have to deal with more than a 
hundred designs. As ten of them will be selected to be made 
the basis of the second competition, the chances of a good 
design aré much greater than in ordinary competitions. The 
constitution of the committee is to be approved. There 
can be no question about the fairness of the architectural 
members. 


A coop many years have elapsed since it was first sug- 
gested in Zhe Architect that an exhibition of the works of 
former students of the Schools of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment ought to be held, in order to demonstrate the worth of 
the Government system. At last the suggestion has been 
taken up by the authorities, and the regulations for the pro- 
posed exhibition will be found in another column. If all the 
students who now occupy good positions as designers and 
artists will send examples of their work, the exhibition must 
be a success. But it is not improbable that many men will 
hesitate to acknowledge their indebtedness to the Department 
schools, and on that account the first experiment may not be 
an adequate test of the influence of South Kensington. 


THE Bill for the Sanitary Inspection of Dwelling-houses, 
which bears the names of Mr. Monckton, the Marquis of 
STAFFORD, Mr. DAVENPORT, and Mr. H. H. Fow.er, demands 
attention from architects, for, if passed, it will add to the 
inconveniences which arise to them from official and officious 
people. It is proposed to appoint sanitary inspectors, who are 
to have powers corresponding with those of the inspectors of 
nuisances. Plans and descriptions of every proposed building 
are to be submitted to the said inspectors, and must have their 
approval before the building is erected. The plans are to show 
clearly the position of the drains, soil-pipes, traps, closets, 
privies, refuse receptacles, cisterns, pipes and fittings, venti- 
lators, and “all other sanitary appliances and things in any 
such building,” a description which is sufficiently compre- 
hensive to include a chimney-breast ventilator. The elaborate 
plans showing all those details are to become the property of 
the local authority, and are to be filed by them for future 
reference. ‘The drawings are to be open to the inspection of 
the owners and tenants, and copies may be supplied on pay- 
ment of a fee, which is to be fixed. During the erection of 
the building the sanitary inspector is to have power to inspect 
the works as often as he considers necessary, and on 
their completion the owner is to give notice, and the inspector 
is then to test all the drains, soil-pipes, and sanitary fittings, 
and, if he is satisfied, he is to grant a certificate, without 
which the building cannot be lawfully occupied. So much for 
new buildings ; but it is proposed that once a year at least the 
sanitary inspector and his assistants are to make an inspection 
of all the “sanitary appliances and things” in all buildings in 
his district. If anything is considered defective it is to be 
forthwith remedied ; and in case of refusal or delay, the local 
authority may do the work at the owner’s or occupier’s cost. 


Tue final clause in the Bill is likely to insure that it will 
never pass through Parliament, for it says that “ the expenses 
of the inspectors, as well as the expenses of any alterations 
required to be made to place buildings of every description in 
a proper sanitary condition, including the expense of opening 
the drains and pipes for inspection, to be paid by the owners 
of the property.” Everyone knows that inspection of any 
description under a local authority is an expensive luxury, 


giving rise to controversies, and exciting indignation in rate- 
payers’ associations. But when individuals are responsible for 
the cost there will be no check, and it is difficult to estimate 
to what sum the outlay under “ dwelling-houses inspection ” 
will mount. Defects exist in some houses, and it would be 
possible to remedy them without the machinery that is pro- 
posed in the Bill. In regard to plans, the scheme is absurd. 
At present it is difficult to find a reasonable town surveyor ; 
but to have men of the inspector-of-nuisances type sitting in 
judgment on architects’ designs would be to bring back the old 
days of DoGBERRY and VERGES. 


THE appendix to the Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, which relates to the documents preserved at 
Carlisle, throws some light on the history of the Cathedral. In 
1359 a complaint is made as to the condition of the choir of 
the Cathedral, and‘to this the existence of the clerestory and 
east end of the choir is probably due, a remission of forty 
days’ penance being assigned to all who gave assistance either 
in money or in manual labour. The licenses granted year by 
year to guestors, empowered to beg round the country for the 
funds required for repairing the Cathedral, show that the 
beautiful decorated windows of the choir were not put in but 
at the cost of money obtained with difficulty. According to 
the Report, the manuscripts belonging to the See are well 
cared for, and in good condition at the present day, but the 
modern date of most of the registers and documents proves 
that at some time, shortly before the beginning of the. 
eighteenth century, a wholesale destruction must have taken 
place, which spared but few examples of an earlier period. 
Valuable contributions to comparatively recent parochial 
history may be collected from a great number of bundles, each - 
labelled with the name of some parish in the diocese. 


SomE English painters have a reputation in France, 
although it is rarely sufficient to gain them commissions, but 
they are few in number. Our neighbours do not necessarily 
esteem a picture because it was produced in England. This 
was evident from the low prices obtained for portraits of race- 
horses at the sale of the late Count. LacGRANGE’s property. 
Although there are enthusiastic members in the French Jockey 
Club who are more English than the English themselves, not 
one of them cared to give more than thirty shillings for one of 
Mr. Harry Hatv’s paintings. The art of the English gold- 
smith was not more fortunate, for the big cups, with figures 
from history and romance and sprawling horses, did not realise 
a third of the value that was attached to them when they were 
put forward as prizes at race meetings. 


Mr. Poynter, when addressing the students of the 
National Art Training School, on Wednesday, spoke on the 
subject of industrial design. The method adopted for teach- 
ing design in the art schools, he maintained, was the right 
one; and the designs produced by the students were gener- 
ally well adapted to the purposes for which they were intended. 
But it could not be denied that manufacturers did not make 
much use of the talent in the local art schools. Mr. Poynrer 
admitted that too much attention had been given to painting 
in the schools—but the cause was the high price which was to 
be obtained for pictures. The effect of the address will be 
that more attention will be given to industrial design. If, 
however, it is desired that manufacturers should be attracted 
to the schools, it will be necessary to adopt some plan by 
which designers of position will be connected with them. This 
would not be an impossibility in any of the great manufacturing 
towns. 


It may be well to remember that in cases of dilapidations, 
it is necessary for the defendant to make a legal tender of the 
amount named in his surveyor’s valuation. In a case relating 
to a house in Portland Place where the owner claimed 111/, 
and the defendant’s surveyor’s valuation of the dilapidations 
was 14/. 1os., Master FRANcIs said that even if he agreed with 
the latter valuation he must award costs against the defendant, 


‘because there had been no legal tender of the sum. He sug- 


gested that as a compromise 26/. should be paid beyond what 
had been paid into Court, that each party pay their own costs 
of action and reference, and divide the cost of the certificate, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STANDARD INSURANCE CO.’S OFFICES, 


. ‘HIS illustration shows the design for the new Insurance 
Offices which are to be erected in King Street, Man- 

chester. A description will be given afterwards. The archi- 

tects are Messrs. CLecc, Son & KNow es, of Manchester. 


MANCHESTER. 


STAINED GLASS IN DRAWING-ROOM, FINGARRY, STIRLINGSHIRE, 


HE subjects illustrated, typical of out-door sports, occupy 

the seven upper lights of drawing-room oriel in Fin- 

garry, a view of which we illustrated recently. Each panel is 

surrounded with a rich border of roundells, &c., and the effect, 

enhanced by the strong setting of mullions and transoms, is 

exceedingly good. These windows, with the other stained 

glass throughout the house, were designed and made by Mr. 

JosrpH Miter, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, after sketches 

- and suggestions by the architect, Mr. J. B, Witson, A.R,I.B.A,, 
Glasgow. 


PARK HILL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, NOTTINGHAM, 


HIS building has been recently erected by Messrs. G. 
Bett & Son, of Nottingham, the contractors, from the 
designs of Mr. Tart, architect, of Leicester. The walling is of 
Loughborough red pressed brick. The masonry is externally 
of Mansfield stone, and internally of Ancaster stone. The 
cillings are of deal, and the other internal joinery of pitch pine, 
unvarnished. The transeptal portion of the church is not at 
present executed, but a commodious lecture-room and vestries 
are provided in the rear of the building. The heating is by 
Messrs. Bacon & Co.’s high-pressure hot-water system. The 
ornamental glazing and gas-fittings have been executed by 
Messrs. WINFIELD & Co., of Birmingham, and the furniture by 
Messrs. JoNES & WILLIs, of Birmingham. 


DESIGN FOR CEMETERY CHAPEL AND LODGE. 


HESE designs were prepared for competition by Mr. 
ArtuHuR G. Cross, architect, Hastings. The materials 
proposed to be used were, for the walls, either sandstone 
ashlar from Colton Hill, Hollington, or other approved Staf- 
fordshire quarry, or built in brickwork faced with Fareham 
bricks. The dressings in either case to be of Ancaster or 
Doulting stone.  Half-timber work is introduced in the upper 
portions of the buildings. To be roofed with Broseley tiles. 
Estimated cost, 600/,—chapel, 350/., and lodge, 250/. 


ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


HE annual general meeting of the members of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution, which was held in the rooms 
of the Arundel Society, was presided over by Mr. Marks, R.A. 
The members present were, in addition to the chairman, Messrs. 
P. C. Hardwick (treasurer), J. E. Millais, W. Gale, J. R. Clayton, 
A. W. Hunt, T. W. Woods (Christie, Manson & Co.), W. W. Fenn, 
R. Brandon, J. W. S. Woods, and R. Collinson. In submitting 
the annual report of the President and Council for the adoption of 
the meeting, the Chairman congratulated the subscribers upon the 
continued prosperity and usefulness of the Institution. For the 
past year the income amounted to 4,683/, of which 2,579/. was 
subscribed at the annual dinner, when Sir Stafford Northcote 
presided. Mr. Fenn seconded the motion for the adoption of the 
report, which was passed unanimously. Other formal resolutions 
as to the re-election of President and committees and officers 
having been passed, the Treasurer intimated his belief that General 
Lord Wolseley would take the chair at the annual dinner of the 
Society, to be held in May, the exact date not having been fixed 
upon. Subsequently, in the same rooms, an annual general meeting 
of the members of the Artists’ Orphan Fund, established some dozen 
years ago to provide aid for the education of the sons and daughters 
of deceased painters, sculptors, &c., was held. According to the 
report, which was approved in 1883, the income of the Fund 
amounted to 1,188/., which had afforded assistance to fifty-eight 
orphans, some of whom had been partly, others wholly, maintained 
and educated. The proceedings closed with a cordial vote of 
thanks to the Chairman. | 


THE PROPOSED CAVENDISH MEMORIAL. 


OUT six months ago a meeting of the subscribers to the 

monument proposed to be erected to the memory of the late 
Lord Frederick Cavendish on the South Nab at Bolton, was held 
for the selection of a design for the memorial. A resolution was 
passed by the meeting approving of the design of Mr. Thomas 
Worthington (of the firm of Worthington & Elgood), F.R.I.B.A 
of Manchester, and that gentleman was at once instructed to pre- 
pare working drawings and a specification, and to invite tenders 
for the execution of the work. This he proceeded to do. Some 
delays, however, were unavoidable, as examinations of the ground 
were required in order to ascertain how far materials could be 
obtained on the site, and it was only a few weeks ago that tenders 
were obtained. At the time the tenders were under the considera- 
tion of the committee a letter was received from the Duke of 
Devonshire, enclosing the following appeal addressed to His Grace 
by various gentlemen well known in art circles against the erection 
of the monument on the proposed site :— 


To His GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 


We, the undersigned, desire most respectfully to la 
Grace our urgent appeal against the eel to eel a dere pels 
immediate neighbourhood of Boltun Abbey, in such a position as to form 
a prominent feature in the scenery of Wharfedale, 

While we sympathise most heartily with the feelings of those who 
desire to obtain your Grace’s consent to placing the monument in that 
spot, we beg leave to express our opinion that by giving that consent 
your Grace would allow the beauty of what is, perhaps, the most 
perfectly beautiful valley in all England to be most seriously injured It 
would be troubling your Grace far too much if we were to set forth in 
detail the reasons of that opinion. We may suggest that where every line 
of hillside is exquisite in curvature and proportion, the fatroduttiond of a 
break such as would be caused by the erection of the proposed memorial 
would be painful to the eye, while the scale of both hillside and abbe 
would be injuriously affected. The poetical power of the whole seeds 
would also, it seems to us, be destroyed by the intrusion of any other 
architectural work, even though it were noble in itself, and possessed of 
noble associations, into a valley where both eye and mind are so com- 
pletely satisfied as with the Priory of Bolton.—We remain, &c., Walter 
H. Pollock, A. W. Hunt (member of the Royal Water-Colour Society), 


Edmund Gosse, W. T. Loftie, J. C. C. Ri i 
Thomas Oldham Barlow, R.A. J Pte fobeeoDamkios and 


His Grace's letter stated his own opinion that the choice of the 
position for the memorial was regarded with marked disapproval 
by the artistic world generally, and the honorary secretaries, in a 
circular issued to the subscribers in the matter, observed that the 
committee “could not read it otherwise than as an expression of 
his wish that the scheme should not be carried out in the mode 
proposed by them.” 

_ In order to decide on the course to be adopted in the altered 
circumstances, a meeting of subscribers has been held at the Law 
Institute, Piccadilly, Bradford. Mr. W. Fison presided. 

Mr. J.-H. Wade, at the outset, detailed the reasons which led 
to the meeting being called, and read the letter and memorial 
above referred to, as well as letters of apology from a number of 
gentlemen unable to attend the meeting. One or two of the 
writers proposed that the funds raised should now be devoted to 
educational purposes. Mr. Wade added that some time ago, when 
the Duke’s steward, Mr. Martin, called upon him with reference to 
the matter, he said that the family would prefer the monument to 
be in Bradford. 

_ The Chairman remarked that he had frequently heard objec- 
tions to the monument as proposed, on the ground that, whilst it 
was In every respect a fitting memorial, it, in a very sensible 
gta edad ge sae ‘ 

erman Holden stated that, at the request of the co i 
his father, Mr. T. Shaw, M.P., and Mr. A THO WOUE NLP. had 
had interviews with the Marquis of Hartington, Lord Edward 
Cavendish, and Lady Egerton in the matter, and he gathered that 
on the part of the family there was an objection to the monument 
being erected on the South Nab. The committee had an idea 
that this was the case, and he thought the Duke’s letter confirmed 
it. The committee had met that morning, and he would now 
move the resolution they came to, which was “ That the memorial 
take the form of a statue or monument in Bradford or neighbour- 
hood.” He afterwards urged that it was absolutely necessary that 
something should be done without further delay, as the funds 
raised were fast dwindling away. The 1,500/. originally sub- 
scribed had been reduced, by various expenses, to a little over 
1,000/.,and unless some decisive steps were soon taken he was 
afraid that there would be nothing left. 

The resolution was seconded, and a somewhat long discussion 
chen say ees of which an amendment was moved by Mr 

rigg, and seconded, “ That the memori 
Brigg; RL uaa co 2 orial be erected at Bolton or 

On being put, seven voted for the amendment and eleven 
against, and thereupon a second amendment was moved to the 
effect that the funds should be devoted to certain scholarships to 
be decided by the committee. This motion, however, was not 
seconded, and the original proposition was afterwards voted upon — 
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and carried, A second resolution which was adopted empowered 
the committee to carry out the decision previously arrived at in 
regard to the selection of a design for the memorial, 


THE GOTHIC REVIVAL. 


N Monday evening Mr. William Morris delivered, in the hall 

of the Birmingham and Midland Institute, the first of two 
lectures on “ The Gothic Revival.” He said that the intellectual 
revolt to which that name was given was at its inception and in 
its present stages connected very really with the general progress 
of the world—with those aspirations towards freedom from which, 
in truth, no sincere art could ever be dissociated. It was the very 
essence of the academic pedantry to which the Renaissance led as 
its natural degradation that it was ignorant of real history. For it 
history fell asleep sometime about the death of Nero, to awake in 
Italy in the days of the Kaiser Maximilian. All that had gone 
before the days of Pericles was a vague, ill-understood, and 
empty dream ; all that took place after the first palmy days of the 
Roman Empire was but a confused jostling of barbarous interests 
not worth looking at or considering, But the intellectual revolt 
which he had to speak about was even in its first days founded on 
an appreciation of the value of history. That feeling grew as the 
revolt strengthened, until at last a new science arose—almost a 
new sense, one might say—and real, living history became possible 
to us. Before describing the results of the revolt, the lecturer 
rapidly reviewed the history of Gothic art, showing how it was 
influenced in the various countries where it spread, and announced 
that for his next lecture he would give his opinion of what the 
chances of Gothic art are for the future, and whether or not we 
may have to dread for the twentieth century a recurrence of that 
inane tyranny of the eighteenth which our own time had, at least, 
felt uneasy under, By art he meant not only the lesser or archi- 
tectural arts, or those allied to industrialism, but also that side of 
literature which was born of phantasy and imagination. Of Gothic 
art fully developed, and untouched as yet by the spirit of the 
Renaissance, he said that, wrapping in its folds all Europe and a 
large part of Asia, it created such a body of beauty as the earth 
had not seen before or since. The very essence of its beauty was 
that it was founded on reason, and, above all other arts, was 
intelligent and free. If the industrial arts in the north of Europe 
were in a very rude condition at the beginning of that period, ifthe 
technique of some of the arts—pottery, for instance—was rude, 
there was nothing either coarse or careless about their artistic 
qualities. The fourteenth-century furniture did not reach our 
standard of comfort, but every piece was properly made and pro- 
perly ornamented—that was to say, was beautiful. Contrast that 
state of things, and the naturalness and absence of effort which 
marked it, with the fact that in the present day one could 
get nothing beautiful without very distinct and decided effort, 
and not too much at that. Gothic art had, moreover, another 
characteristic—it was progressive, confident, and intolerant. Ifthere 
was history in every atom of it, it was not conscious history, but 
only an exultation in the present and a hope for the future. Deep 
in its soul, at the same time, lay the melancholy and sentiment of 
the North, and there was no stint in it of rough but kindly humour, 
Such as this it lasted, with some gains in certain directions, but on 
the whole with more losses, till the end of the fifteenth century ; 
but with the beginning of the sixteenth came the change. Not 
only that it grew coarser and more meagre, but that on the top of 
this coarser popular art was thrust another art, produced by men 
who had gained a little more knowledge than the naive workman 
of the fourteenth century, and with that had gained some feeling 
for history. At the head of the great impulse towards change 
which then revealed itself was a mass of talent and genius com- 
posed of the most gifted men the world had ever seen, the blossom 
of the centuries of free art which had gone before ; and the fatal 
effect which the change had upon art was for a time hidden by 
their splendour. But when they passed away they left behind 
them a mere dead mass of academical whims and pretences—the 
so-called art which prided itself on being exclusive, narrow, and 
uninteresting. The decay was in the end manifest in painting and 
poetry, as well as in architecture. That strange force which, for 
lack of a better word, we poor mortals called civilisation, played 
us a scurvy trick certainly, till it landed us, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, stripped of all poetry, with history despised 
behind us, and nothing but a blank prospect of mere utilitarianism. 
Nevertheless out of this came the intellectual rebellion which he 
had ventured to call the Gothic revival. The stirring among the 
dry bones began from some inspiration of what must perhaps be 
called a science—an historical research, at all events, on the side 
of language. The philological scholars discovered the true rela- 
tions of one tongue to another, and so began that great demonstra- 
tion of the unity of mankind, which was still going on. In the 
course of the study they discovered also the literary merits of the 
non-classical poems and other literature, and learned very much of 
the history and social conditions of the earlier nations, so that 
even the earliest of our ancestors became visible to us as men of 
like passions with ourselves. It was clear that imaginative litera- 


ture could not sit quietly by while historical research was providing 
her with so large a mass of material, and accordingly from this 
time poetry—to use the term in its largest sense—was born again, 
and the school of art, which for lack of a better word we were 
compelled to call the school of romantic writers, arose. The long- 
faded splendour of the Renaissance was now to be illuminated by 
flashes of genius, as strong and real as that of the time before the 
first day of that tyrannous Renaissance. What that revival turned 
out to be, what might yet come of it—whether it was the glimmer 
of real daylight or the false dawn of a cold moon—all this he 
should have to ask them to consider in- his next lecture, which is 
to be on Monday next. 


LONDON HOUSES. 


N Monday. Mr. R. W. Edis, F.S.A., concluded his series of 
Cantor Lectures on “ Building of London Houses.” Refer- 
ring to furniture, Mr. Edis said a certain eclecticism must prevail, 


in items of movable furniture, but the general scheme of decora-. 


tion and fittings should form part of a harmonious whole. Having 
built our houses, we crammed them with heavy, useless, and in- 
artistic things, which recalled the line, “In dark places of the 
palace stood uncertain shapes.” It was true we had brought in a 
new order of things, but to him it seemed we were yet labouring 
somewhat in the dark with regard to the comfort and general 
sanitation of houses. We were apt to get furniture and fittings 
which, liké ready-made clothes, were often misfits, and not inclined: 
to consider the requirements of the various rooms. By this want 
of forethought there was much increase of expense which might 
have been avoided. For instance, window recesses which could 
be fitted with box seats were finished with panelled and moulded 
box, altogether unnecessary. Recesses in rooms were completed 
with mouldings and skirtings, instead of cupboards. Window 
shutters and fittings were often so arranged that when the blinds 
were put up the shutters would not open, and when cupboards were 


provided their tops formed dust-traps, which helped to make. the. 


room unhealthy.. The question of planning furniture should form 
part of the original design of the architect. He was reminded that 


constructive furniture could not always be carried out, inasmuch as" 


the fittings if fixed to the walls became more or less the property 
of the landlord ; but he believed the incoming tenant would be 
glad to take them over at a fair valuation. Mr. Edis complained 
that builders do not adopt the innumerable small fittings which are 
the invention of Americans, adding that persons who had visited 
the exhibitions of building appliances would have noticed the 
various articles to which he referred. Finally, he maintained that 
all those shams and absurdities of false construction, which, like 
Tennyson’s “ Brook,” went on for ever, might be remedied if the 
control of the work was entrusted to a master mind. 

At the close of the lecture the chairman, Mr. B. Francis Cobb, 
announced that the Society of Arts had decided to offer prizes 
of 500/. and too/, for essays on the rebuilding of London, on 
architectural and sanitary construction, and on the rehousing 
of the poor. 


THE HISTORY OF ART. 


HE origin of any art or science is not so much owing to the 
particular accident which happened to the individual con- 
cerned in that origin, as to the intellectual adaptiveness of that 
individual to receive impressions from the particular circumstance 
which occurred. Thus, whether painting was first discovered by 
the lovely girl who, watching the shadow of her lover, traced it in 
the wall as a memento of their affection, or whether it originated 
with Philologes in Egypt, or Cleanthes in Corinth, or long before 
Greece was inhabited, the principle is the same. Without the 
inherent susceptibility of form in the girl the intellectual faculties 
would never have been excited to define figures. Aristotle ascribes 
the honour of being the first painter to Euchir, a relation of the 
famous Dzedales who lived in the year 1218 before the birth of 
Christ ; but whoever was the inventor there is no doubt that its 
appearance among the Greeks was in no better a dress than what 
served just to represent the bare shadow of the object, which was 
done by merely circumscribing the figure they had a mind to 
express with a single line only. Afterwards two men in Corinth 
began to add other lines to their figures, which gave them an 
appearance of roundness. This manner was called “ graphic.” 
But even. the improvement on the original one-line manner was so 
inconsiderable that they found it necessary to write underneath 
every drawing what it was designed to represent. When the 
Spaniards landed in South America, the mode by which the 
natives conveyed intelligence of the arrival to their king was by 
painting the dress of the strangers and their ships. This certainly 
was a simple and obvious mode of thought and communication ; 
but, independent of all theory, there cannot be a doubt of the 


* An address delivered by Mr. Andrew Blair, artist, at the first annual 
dinner of the Dunfermline Art Club, 
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extreme antiquity of painting. The walls of Babylon were painted 
with different kinds of animals, hunting expeditions, and combats. 
We find in Ezekiel viii. 18, “And I went in and saw and beheld 
every form of creeping things, abominable beasts, and idols of the 
house of Israel pourtrayed on the walls round about.” And again 
in chap. xxiii, “She saw men pourtrayed upon the walls; the 
figure of the Chaldeans pourtrayed in vermilion.” The course 
of civilisation probably descended from Ethiopia to Egypt, 
yet there is evidence of the existence of painting and 
sculpture in Egypt more than eighteen centuries before 
Christ ; and at that time the arts were in the highest con- 
dition that the Egyptian school ever attained to. It is now 
certain that as early as the nineteenth century before Christ the 
walls and temples of Thebes were d:corated with paintings and 
sculptures. After this period art became a mere tool in the hands 
of the priests, and degenerated into facs¢miles of perverted forms 
of gods and goddesses. Not a single picture by these painters has 
reached us, and the only works of sculpture are three statues by 
Memnon at the entrance of the temple at Thebes. Cimon, the 
Athenian, was the first, it is said, who designed the figure in a 
variety of postures, distinguished the several parts by their joints, 
and was the first who took notice of the folds of drapery. In what 
century most of the old masters lived we have no account, but 
about the foundation of Rome in 1750 B.c. the Greeks had carried 
painting toa great reputation. Phideas, who painted Zhe Battle 
of Marathon, lived in 442 B.C., was famous both for painting and 
sculpture, particularly the latter. His statue of Jupiter was con- 
sidered one of the seven wonders of the world. Zeuxis was another 
of those men who flourished about this time. He was famed for 
being the greatest colourist of the ancients, though Pliny tells us 
there were but four colours in use—white, yellow, red, and black. 
His famous picture of He/ena, which he painted for the people of 
Cortona, was considered his best. Being very rich, he never sold 
any of his pictures, but gave them to public societies and his 
friends. He is said to have died from a violent fit of laughter 
brought on by his looking at a picture of an old woman of his own 
drawing. I hope none of us will meet with the same fate. 
Between the time of Zeuxis and Apelles a great many geniuses 
lived, but Apelles was so far ahead of them that he was called the 
prince of painters. He was a native of Largos, and lived about 
330 B.c. Alexander the Great strictly commanded that no other 
painter should draw his portrait, and he gave him for his wife the 
beautiful Campaspe, with whom he had fallen in love ; and it was 
her he had for his model for the famous picture of Venus Rising 
Jrom the Sea. From the days of Apelles to Turpellus, the last of 
the ancient masters, who lived in the year 69 of the Christian era, 
and who painted with his left hand, from his time till 1240 there 
were a great many famous as painters or sculptors, but their names 
have perished with their works. All those who practised the arts 
of painting and sculpture before the year 580 I have classed as 
ancient masters. At that time Latin ceased to be the common 
language of Italy; all the arts and sciences which in the two pre- 
ceding centuries had been brought very low by the continued 
invasion of northern nations, expired with it ; and in the reign of 
the Emperor they soon after lay buried together in one common 
grave in the ruins of the Roman Empire. 

I come now to the modern masters. The first of which we 
have any mention is Giovanni, born at Florence in 1240. He 
learned the art of painting in Italy, and was the pupil of some poor 
painter sent by the Government of Florence from Greece, and 
whom he soon surpassed both in drawing and colouring. It is 
said he was but little acquained with the rules of perspective ; yet 
the foundation he laid for future improvement entitles him to the 
name of the father of the first age of modern painters. Some of 
his works yet remain in Florence. He was also an excellent 
architect, and died very rich in the 6oth year of his age. I shall 
pass over a number of years from his death in 1300, until we come 
to Jan Van Eyck, born in a town on the river Maas in 1370. He 
it was who invented the art of painting in oil, in 1410, thirty years 
before John Guttenberg, of Strasburg, found out the art of printing. 
He died in 1441, at the age of seventy years. In our National 
Gallery in London there is one specimen of his work; and I have 
seen a great number of beautiful, highly-finished pictures by him 
in the Museum of Bruges, in which city he spent most of his days, 
and he is therefore called John of Bruges. The Belgian Govern- 
ment erected a fine statue to his memory in a square of that city, 
which is called by his name. In speaking about Bruges’, this 
reminds me that, in St. John’s Hospital in that city, there are a 
number of beautiful pictures by Memling—a painter whose pic- 
tures are scarcely to be seen anywhere else ; I do not think there 
are more than four or five of his works in England. If any of you 
chance to be in that city, I would recommend you to go to St. 
John’s Hospital, where you will get a rare treat in seeing the 
“ Memlings.” The Corporation have also erected a statue to his 
memory in one of the squares. There are also to be seen in that 
city some of the finest examples of Flemish architecture to be 
found in Belgium; some of the finest houses have not been 
inhabited since Philip of Spain over-ran the Netherlands, and 
William the Silent was the means of the rise of the Dutch 
Republic. We come now to the greatest master of the moderns— 
Michael Angelo—born near Florence in 1474. This great man, 


born only one year after Leonardo, has the reputation of being the 
greatest painter, sculptor, and architect that ever lived. He was 
profoundly skilled in anatomy, was also an excellent poet, and 
greatly esteemed by several Popes, the Duke of Tuscany, by the 
Republic of Venice, Francis I., and by other great men of his day. 
He was invited to Turkey by Solyman to consult about a design he 
had of making a bridge across the Hellespont, from Constanti- 
nople to Pera. His greatest work is The Last Judgment, in the 
Sistine’s Chapel at Rome. He was the architect of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, and he died in 1564, in the goth year of his age. What a 
galaxy of great men lived at this ttme—Albert Durer, Melancthon, 
Leo X., and others. Albert Durer was born in 1470. His prin- 
cipal works were painted at Prague, in the palace of the 
Emperor Maximilian. He was loved by every person for his 
agreeable temper and happy manner in all places but at home, 
where the penurious and sordid humours of a miserable shrew— 
his wife—shortened his life, and he died in 1528 at the age of fifty- 
seven. Titian, born at Cadore in 1477, is said to be the best 
colourist of the moderns. He was eminent as a historical, landscape, 
and portrait painter. Like the great English master of portrait 
painting—Sir Joshua Reynolds—Titian painted the portraits of 
most of the nobility of the country where he lived. He had a 
splendid constitution, and was never ill until the year 1576, when 
he died of the plague, at the age of ninety-nine years. Giorgione 
was born in the same year as Titian. Having studied under 
Leonardo, he soon excelled him in beauty and strength of 
colouring. His principal picture, Christ leaving the Cross, is now 
at Venice, where it is held in great esteem. He died very young 
of the plague (which he got from his mistress, who was infected), 
at the age of thirty-four. Raphael, of Urbino, born in 1483, was 
styled the divine Raphael, and he was so admired by most of the 
artists of his day that they were ambitious of working under him. 
He seldom went out without a crowd of artists and others attending 
him, purely out of respect. He was anxious to join the Church in 
hopes of a cardinal’s cap, but, falling into a fever, he died at the 
age of thirty-seven. When we think of the great number of 
splendid works which he produced, and which are in existence at 
the present day, we are reminded of another great genius—our 
own countryman, Robert Burns—who died at the same age. 
When we think of these two great men, we are lost in wonder how 


they produced their works unless it was by inspiration, Raphael 
entered the Vatican at the age of twenty-five. What then must 
have been his diligence, his devotion, and his genius? Incessant 


application and incessant thinking weakened his delicate constitu- 
tion, his devoted passion for Fornerina, and the endless demands 
on his brain, brought him to the grave—borne down like Burns by 
excitement of every description, both mental and physical. In a 
life of him, an attempt is made to prove that his death was caused 
by acold brought on by his hurrying from his work to the palace at 
the Pope’s order. Hayden says of him in connection with this :— 
“ But this is no refutation of the previous causes ; the question is, 
What prepared him to be killed by such a cause? Incessant work 
and dissipation ? no man can do both. He was an extraordinary 
creature, modest, amiable, and affectionate. His death gave a 
shock to Rome which those only can estimate who know the 
depth of Italian sensibility. But did he dietoo young? Notat all. 
He might have decayed, or he might have become more luxurious 
or more neglectful. No man dies too young who dies with all the 
sympathies of the world unexhausted about him. He has no 
manner, no affectation, no grand style—all is simple, natural, and 
unaffected ; in fact, he was a great Christian painter, and seemed 
born to extend the influence of Christianity by his art.” His 
cartoons at South Kensington Museum are splendid works. I may 
mention that there is one of his pictures in Broomhall House, the 
residence of the Earl of Elgin. Quentin Matsys, the blacksmith 
of Antwerp, who became a painter through the force of love, and 
for the sake of a wife ; I daresay you all know his history. Salvator 
Rosa, born in 1456—called Rosa from his red hair. He painted both 
landscapes and figure subjects. Holbein, born at Basilin 1498, famous 
for being the painter of Death’s Dance, which is in the town-hall 
there. A number of his works are in Hampton Court Palace, he 
having been employed by Henry VIII.; he died in 1554 at the 
age of fifty-six. Not to linger too long, I must pass on to 1577, 
when Rubens was born. He was not only a great painter but a 
statesman. A number of his works are at Antwerp, the Luxem- 
bourg, Paris, and in England. A collection of pictures which he 
bought in Italy he sold to the Duke of Buckingham for 10,000/. 
Snyders was born two years after Rubens, and was famous for his 
hunting scenes. A magnificent example of this renowned master 
is also to be seen in the Earl of Elgin’s collection. WVandyke was 
born at Antwerp in1599. He came over to England after Rubens 
had left it, and was employed by Charles I., who sat for his 
portrait, and conferred the honour of knighthood upon him. He 
was small in stature, but very handsome. He married the Lady 
Mary Ruthven, daughter of the Earl of Gowrie. There are a 
number of his works in the Scottish National Gallery. He died 
in 1641, and was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. My time will not 
permit of speaking about a number of great painters who lived 
after Vandyke, such as Claud of Lorraine, Poussin, and others ; 
but I will go on to the year 1606, when Rembrandt was born near 
Leyden. He had a method of preparing his grounds peculiar to 
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himself in those days, that was by making his grounds parti- 
coloured, and with colours that came nearest to the life. Upon 
this he touched in the virgin tints as little disturbed by the pencil 
as possible, and with great masses of lights and shadows, gave 
great force and freshness to his subject. Rembrandt wasa great 
humourist, dressed himself in an old-fashioned slovenly manner, 
and delighted in mixing with the lower orders of the people. His 
Night Watch—a copy of which you see on the walls here—hangs 
in a room of the museum in Amsterdam, along with Vanderhelst’s 
Banquet of the Civic Guard. Both of these pictures are worth 
going along way to see. The ight Watch, unlike the copy be- 
fore us, is not black and dark in colour, and when I entered that 
small room and saw those two pictures, I was perfectly astonished 
at their brilliancy. When I. am speaking about Rembrandt, I 
cannot help referring to. another of the Dutch masters, Paul 
Potter, whose famous 4wz// is at the Hague. I confess that this 
‘picture disappointed me. It appeared to me to want strength, but 
this was perhaps owing to my having seen so many “ Rembrandts ” 
at the same time... Rembrandt died at the age of sixty-two. I 
shall now pass on, and conclude with the founder of the English 
‘School—Sir Joshua Reynolds. Although there were some painters 
-of note in England before his day,such as Dobson, John Greenhill, 
and John Riley, these men. have left no permanent mark of their 
existence as painters; it was reserved for the great master of 
portraiture to form the British School of. Painting. 


THE BIRMINGHAM GAUGE. 


MEETING. of sheet-ironmakers. was held: in Birmingham 

on February 28, in order to decide what gauge was to be 
‘adopted in their trade after March 1, when the new standard wire 
gauge came into operation. The chairman, Mr. B. Hingley, said 
he was in favour of adopting the gauge approved by the Com- 
anittee in Wolverhampton, and formulated by Mr, Hatton at their 
‘request. 

Mr. Hatton said they lived in an age when many matters of 
‘disorder were being reduced to system, and. the Birmingham wire 
gauge was one. of them. Many of.them thought that the inch, 
which was a standard measure, might consistently be subdivided 
into tenths, hundredths, and thousandths, and that the thousandth 
part of an inch, which scientists called a“ mil,” or any number of 
them, might be so arranged that. in like manner they would serve 
‘for describing the thickness of copper, brass, iron, steel, lead, and 
all other metals and things, and that a series of numbers, as in the 
old Birmingham wire gauge, rearranged upon a scientific principle, 
would suffice as one gauge for all purposes, instead. of having 
‘several gauges for several purposes... But they were told by those 
wlaced high in authority in the country that the standard wire 
gauge authorised by an order in Council was for measuring wire 
only, and not for flat iron ; and if they used that gauge for flat iron 
it. would be by sufferance, and without. authority. The difficulty 
they were thereby placed in was that they had no standard or 
authorised gauge for flat iron, and.the Birmingham wire gauge in 
about thirty-four hours’. time would be a myth. While in that 
‘dilemma their counsels had been divided, some saying “Let us 
‘have the Whitworth gauge ;” others, ‘Let us embrace the standard 
wire gauge ;” others again—the do-nothings—“ Let us go on as we 
are.’ To go on as they were implied that each manufacturer for 
himself, as long as he was undisturbed, would continue to 
‘interpret, according to his own fancy, and utilise the so-called 
Birmingham wire gauge, but which inevitably would terminate, 
and at no remote period, unless some other standard was 
‘subsequently provided, in an absorption into the standard wire 
‘gauge. Then, to embrace the standard gauge meant a large 
amount of sacrifice. As far.as sheet iron went, it meant that 
all sheets that were 035, and now 21 w.g., would have to be 
sold as No. 20 w.g.; that all sheets that were 022, and now 
No. 25 B.w.g., would have to be sold as No. 24 w.g.; that all 
‘sheets that were 016, and now No. 28 B.w.g., would have to be sold 
as No. 27, all of which would suffer a clear loss of all the difference 
in price between singles and doubles, doubles and lattens, and 
extra lattens. Hoops would be similarly, but much more prejudi- 
cially affected. All this evil would happen, unfortunately, at a 
‘time when the trade was most heavily burdened with depression, 
and when selling prices carried very meagre profit. To adopt the 
Whitworth gauge in lieu of the old Birmingham gauge doubtless 
would be to substitute a scientific arrangement for a rude scale 
which possessed little merit, and which had nothing to recommend 
it but its bare antiquity. The general application of the Whitworth 
‘gauge would be utterly subversive of the rules that hitherto guided 
them, and productive of great vexation. Another method was 
‘open to adoption, and it. was one that would cause the least 
possible disturbance to existing practice and calculation. It 
would operate without loss of any kind, and might be as satisfac- 
tory In every way as anything else that could be designed. The 
method which he recommended was a symmetrical adjustment of 
the Birmingham gauge under the assumption of a new name—an 
adjustinent that for its simplicity, harmlessness, and general 
familiar features must, he thought, commend itself to all intelligent 


and unprejudiced minds. The standard gauge probably suited the 
wire trade, or a portion of it; but it was unsuitable to the trades_ 
they represented, and it was very important that they should. 
obtain the sympathy of the Board of Trade, and, if possible, induce 
the Board to make the gauge they might ask for a standard. To. 
go on long as they were, which was equal to a muddle, would be 
impossible. The standard wire gauge would be injurious to them. 
The Whitworth gauge would entail great and vexatious alteration, 
and consequently it would be necessary to fix on some other way. 
out of the disorder, and to have their practice made legal. If a 
better gauge than his could be put before the meeting he would 
gladly support it. ra 
After some discussion the meeting resolved to adopt Mr. 
Hatton’s gauge, and to deposit a copy at the Board of Trade 
offices, in order that it might be made legal by an Order in Council. | 
The following is the proposed gauge :— a 
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EXHIBITION. TO ILLUSTRATE THE OPERA- 
TIONS AND INFLUENCE OF SCHOOLS- 
OF ART. ee 


HE Committee of Council on Education consider that it will 
be of advantage to the art education of the country ifan _ 
exhibition of works of art manufacture designed and executed by — 
students of schools of art be held during the present year, in con-. 
nection with and forming part of the International Exhibition at 
South Kensington. . The works will consist of carvings in all” 
materials, furniture, decorations, metal working of all kinds, jewel- - 
lery, goldsmiths’ work, pottery, glass, woven and printed fabrics, . 
&c. All articles exhibited must be the work of past or present . 
students of schools of art, or executed from designs by such” 
students, the works themselves having been executed since the. 
year 1862. The articles must be certified by the manufacturers, 
by the master of the school of art in which the student has received 
instruction, or by the student himself. The. name .of the manu- 
facturer, of the school of art, and_of the student will be published. 
The decision as to the acceptance of any work for exhibition will 
rest entirely with the Committee. of Selection. The works must 
be sent to the Department on or before March 31. They must _ 


be addressed to the secretary,.and accompanied by a note (written | 


only on the. first and third pages) describing them as they are ~ 
meant to be inserted in the catalogue. , The note should also state 
the names of the manufacturers, the designers, and the artisans; . 


the names of the schools of art attended by any of them ; _and the | 
periods for which they attended. ‘The prices of each article may . 
be given if it be desired... Eyery possible care will be taken of the ~ 
works sent for exhibition, but the responsibility for loss or damage ~ 
in transit and during the period of the exhibition will rest with the - 


exhibitor, ee Sey as A ny ; 
Examples in the following sections will be eligible for ad-. 
mission :—Section 1. School studies in stages of instruction ;- 
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designs and models executed by the students in the schools. The 
latter will be placed with the section to which they belong. 
2. Ceramic manufactures, porcelain, earthenware, stoneware, 
terra-cotta, &c. 3. Glass, cut, engraved, flashed, pressed, &c. ; 
stained and painted glass in windows or panels. 4. Enamels on 
metal, cloisonné, champlevé, &c. 5. Ornamental metal-work— 
bronze, brass, iron, cast or wrought ; drawings and photographs 
of such works as may have been executed. 6. Silver and gold 
plate, plated wares, electro deposits, including models for silver 
and gold work ; drawings and photographs of such works as may 
have been executed. 7. Jewellery and personal ornaments—gold, 
silver, plated, or in any other suitable materials. 8. Furniture 
and wood carving, inlaid wood, parqueterie, papier maché ware, &c. 
9. Decorative carvings in stone or marble. 10, Lace—point, 
pillow, and machine-made lace; drawings and photographs of 
such as may have been executed. 11. Woven damasks in linen 
and cotton, plain or in colours. 12. Silks, ribbons, trimmings, &c., 
including furniture and dress fabrics. 13. Mixed woven fabrics 
for dresses, shawls, scarfs, &c. 14. Printed fabrics. 15. Carpets 
and tapestry, curtains, table-covers, &c. 16. Painted decorations, 
wall-papers, &c. 17. Lithographs, chromolithographs, &e. 18. 
Illuminations, illuminated addresses, title-pages of books, book- 
bindings, &c. 19. Etchings, engravings on wood, and drawings 
for engraving. 20. Painted photographs of objects of decorative 
art. 21. Architectural drawings, designs, and models of buildings. 
22. Miscellaneous: articles not included in any of the above 
divisions, but yet coming within the object of this exhibition. 


THE LATE MR, (Code "CEA. 


WELL-KNOWN painter and decorator of Manchester has 
died somewhat suddenly, and has left a gap which will not 
easily be filled. The late Mr. Lea’s place of business is in John 
Dalton Street—an old-established painter and paperhanger’s shop 
known twenty years ago or so as Crowther’s. Mr. Lea was no 
ordinary painter and decorator, no mere employer of hands, who 
found the capital and hired men to do all the work. He not 
only knew how the plainest, as well as the most elaborate, work of 
his trade should be done, with what materials, how they should be 
prepared, and how applied, but he could do every part of the 
work with his own hands. In the higher class of ornamentation 
and decorative work Mr. Lea was skilled. It was a treat to see 
him on the scaffold, first lightly sketching out symbol or ornament, 
fruit, flower, or foliage, and then with practised hand firmly, boldly, 
and quickly putting in the exact forms in permanent colours which 
bee to be a delight for years to come to those who looked at 
them. 

Mr, Lea’s eye for harmony of colour was very good. He gave 
one the rich, warm, luxurious comfort that befits the drawing-room, 
the cheerful brightness of a bedroom, or the quiet dignity that one 
‘looks for in a church. The number of houses that Mr. Lea’s taste 
and handiwork made graceful and comfortable in appearance, and 
of churches that he rendered seemly for divine worship, is very 
great. His talents procured him distinguished patronage. His 
work is to be found in the Duke of Westminster’s Palace of Eaton, 
in the Manchester Town Hall, and in the Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington. Those architects who once availed them- 
selves of his services were only too glad to secure his help in their 
after works. He cared about his work for the work’s sake, and 
what was or could be hidden or concealed was as well and con- 
scientiously done, as regards its quality, as work which must be 
done well because any defect would be certainly revealed. Mr. 
Lea was, moreover, a man of reading, culture, and refinement, a 
gentleman in the proper acceptation of the word, a man who was 
worth knowing for what there was in him. He was a good man 
too. Those near to him whom he leaves behind have no anguish 
to add to their sorrow for his loss. Modest and unpretending he 
was, but of a sort that we can ill afford to lose. We were all the 
better for what he was to and did for us, and none one whit the 
worse. Of how few can as much be said! 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


A DEPUTATION of working-men a few days ago waited upon 
the Lord-Lieutenant to represent the desirability of the 
establishment of technical schools in Ireland. The deputation 
was introduced by the Lord Mayor. Mr. Dooney expressed a 


hope that if the movement proceeded the teaching would not be. 


left altogether in the hands of professors. Mr. Simmons said he 
felt that if the Government did not assist them the industries of 
the country would die out. Mr. Mathers said the trades would 
prefer that the lectures should be delivered in their own halls 
rather than in public institutions. Alderman Dawson, M.P., said 
that the establishment of large factories and concerns had swept 
away the apprenticeship system, and they now wanted the technical 
training that was given under the old system. The Lord-Lieutenant, 
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in reply, complimented the working-men on the ability, and even 
eloquence, they had displayed in their speeches. Some people 
seemed to think that technical education should really teach the 
artisan in the school the whole of his trade or business. He did 
not think that was possible, but what he did think might be done, 
and was being done, was to give scientific knowledge that would 
give a certain degree of handiness to the householders which would 
enable them to apply that knowledge afterwards to their trade 
with intelligence and power. Everyone should have a knowledge 
of drawing and geometry, so as in after life to be able to express 
their ideas with their pencils. The National Board had made great 
efforts to teach practical agriculture to the boys in rural schools, 
and they had recently, first in Cork and then in Dublin, established 
schools to teach dairy work. A great deal also in the matter of 
needlework had been done. Unfortunately, as he was ready to 
admit, the Irish have not the same advantage as these in England, 
because there are not so many schools started here by individuals 
as in England. He would convey a report to his noble friend Lord 
Carlingford as to what had been said. With regard to the College 
of Science and the classes at Leinster House, he thought that the 
educational system at the College of Science should be extended 
so as to be available to working-men, and the same might possibly 
be done with the out lectures at Leinster House. He understood 
that the National Board were willing to open night classes in 
Marlborough Street Buildings for working-men, and he understood 
that they had adopted means of instructing teachers, who were 
sent through the country, in the use of tools, that they might after- 
wards impart their knowledge in this regard to the children under 
their care. He agreed as to the necessity of giving facilities for 
the proper education of workmen. Nothing will do more to 
remove discontent than that, and if they did that they should have, 
he sincerely trusted, a time of peace and content in Ireland. He 
hoped that this movement and others to raise again industries in 
this country would succeed, and he assured them that nothing 
would give him greater pleasure than that he should have had a. 
humble share in forwarding that great work. The deputation then 
retired. 


MASONS’ MARKS. 


MONTHLY meeting of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries 

was held on February 27, when it was announced that Mr. 

Gibson, the castle attendant, had prepared a collection of masons’ 

marks found on the exterior and interior walls of the castle. These 
he placed on the table. . 

Mr. Strangeways proposed that the collection should be pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Society, and that a vote of thanks. 
should be given to the curator for the great trouble he must have 
taken in the matter. 

Mr. Hodges seconded the motion. He said that masons’ marks. 
first appeared at a very early point of the twelfth century. At 
that period they were engraved on the outer face of the stone. 
Subsequently they were put on the inside, but from the fourteenth 
century down to the last century they found them appearing on the 
face of the stone again. The same marks which occurred in the 
castle appeared in Hexham Abbey, the cathedrals of Carlisle and 
Durham, and many other buildings, showing that a band of free- 
masons went about from building to building, and that it was the 
custom of each man to put his mark on each stone he dressed. 

Dr. Armstrong said that each mason was formerly paid 
according to his work, and each had his mark which he put on the 
stones he dressed. Any mason forging the mark of a brother 
mason was liable to death. These marks were found on all the 
old castles and old buildings throughout the kingdom. If they 
went to Lumley Castle they could see them by the dozen. In 
Warkworth Castle, and, indeed, in all the old castles, they would 
see them, and be able to trace one man’s work throughout the 
whole building. If Canon Tristram was a member of the Society, 
he was one that could give them the best account of mark 
masonry. In his travels in the Holy Land Canon Tristram could 
trace stones intended for the Temple on the way from Joppa to 
Jerusalem. The stones were all dressed and prepared ready for 
fitting into the Temple before they left the quarries. Some of the 
stones met with accidents in the course of transit, and were 
broken ; and these were still lying between Joppa and Jerusalem, 
with the masons’ marks upon them. He suspected antiquaries 
would find that masons’ marks were of a much earlier date than 
had been stated that night. 

Mr. Holmes: And also at a later date. The masons have 
their marks now. The Chairman: I am afraid it cannot be said 
they mark the stones now. Mr. Holmes: When the contractor’s. 
agent comes round he sees the marks on the stones and measures. 
them. The Chairman said it was very desirable that men should 
acknowledge their own work; for that would cause them to 
endeavour to do their work all the better in order to keep up their 
reputation. Mr. Holmes said that he had an idea that the masons’ 
marks were simply either Runic or letters of the old alphabet. The 
mason’s initial worked in probably with his master’s. The motion 
was cordially carried, 
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The Presidency of the Institute. 


S1R,—Many considerations point to the urgent necessity for a 
society of such high public character and importance as the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to have for its presiding officer a 
gentleman of the very first standing. Moreover, we are allowed 
to understand that the Council have unreservedly abandoned their 
claim to nominate a president in the way they have recently done. 
It would be an act of grace, therefore, if they were now to nomi- 
nate some one who is expressly outside their own circle. There is 
one gentleman whom I venture to name as being particularly well 
entitled to the honour: I mean Mr. George Godwin. Not only 
has he served the profession (you, Mr. Editor, will know under 
what peculiar difficulties) as a high-class journalist for nearly forty 
years, but he has made for himself throughout the Empire, and, 
one may say, the world, a name universally known and held in 
honour. It may not be in bad taste if I hint further that he is a 
direct benefactor to the Institute to a large amount—I think the 
largest amount ever given to the Institute since its foundation. 
That he is a man of the widest experience of affairs, professional 
and otherwise, of generous feelings, excellent presence, perfect 
manners, it is needless to add. I regard it as highly creditable to 
the Government that he has been placed on the Royal Commission 
recently appointed in a very important cause with which he is 
familiar ; and I think it would be equally creditable to the authori- 
ties of our profession if he were nominated—to be, I feel sure, 
elected with enthusiasm—as the next President of the Institute. 

Yours, &c., 
AN OLD MEMBER OF COUNCIL. 


The Institute Election. 


Sir,—A circular has been sent out by the Council inviting 
members to ‘mention ” four names for nomination on the house-list 
for the new Council. We have had no intimation of what this 
proceeding is intended for, and I am sure it is useless for private 
members to suppose that, without what was called in the debate on 
Mr. Ridge’s motion a “cabal” or “conspiracy,” it can be of any 
use at all. If the members in any number have a desire to take 
part really in the election, it can only be done by a preliminary 
meeting ; and I would ask, Why cannot we be invited to meet in 
that way at the Institute rooms openly? It seems to be the 
general opinion that something ought to be done as regards future 
elections, and this is the only way in which it can be done, except 
‘by resorting to secrecy. I always thought it a pity that Mr. 
Street’s election three years ago required the aid of private 
meetings and circulars, but I see that it could not be done in any 
other way, and, unless a meeting can be called now at the rooms 
of the Institute, there is no other way open to us for influencing 
the election as we are held’entitled to do. The existing Council 
have it all their own way, for what I can see, to appoint through 
the house-list whom they please, if only they will vote: for it solid, 
which they always seem to do. If the members are serious in 
wishing for new blood, they must do something more than they 
have done as yet. Somebody must also take the lead ; and if two 
or three try it in different directions, all the better perhaps. We 
want to be stirred up a good deal more than we are, and I don’t 
see that anyone can be hurt much, whatever happens. 

Yours, 
A’ MELANCHOLY FELLOw. 


Buckfast Abbey. 


SiR,—Outside the “ charmed circle” of the council and officials 
of the Society of Antiquaries, no one could have imagined that 
Mr. Walters had seen Mr. Rowe’s book before it was put into his 
hands by the Secretary, when he was endeavouring to describe his 
drawing and plans of Buckfast Abbey. They perhaps had more 
information than was vouchsafed to the Fellows, for they had in a 
fit of liberality granted a sum of money to continue the excava- 
tions. In justice to a painstaking antiquary and an old acquaint- 
ance I supplied what appeared to be an omission. 

I am, yours &c. 
J. Tom BurcEss, F.S.A. 
Society of Antiquaries, London : 
March 6, 1884. 


Re-Arbitrations. 


Str,—In the report of a case in the Court of Appeal—Fraser 
v. Ehrensperger—reported in the March number of the Zaw 
Journal, confirming the case of Meier v. Rouse, it appears to be 
now clear that without the words “this submission to be made a 
rule of Court” in the agreement to refer, either party may retire 
trom the agreement at any moment up to the making of the award. 
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In other words, each party agrees to refer the dispute to arbitra- 
tion so long as he and his opponent remain of the same mind— 
an arrangement which is very far from being businesslike. It 
would appear from this that the arbitration clause in building con- 
tracts, as at present drawn, is capable of being made abortive at 
the instance of either party. 

As this is a matter of great importance, it occurred to me that 
it is not possible to give too great publicity to the decision. 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
157 Wool Exchange : HERBERT D, APPLETON, A.R.1.B.A. 
March 3, 1884. 


Ventilation of Theatres. 


S1rR,—There are a great many opinions being expressed just at 
present in the form of papers read and letters to contemporaries, 
as to how to ventilate a theatre, but there seems to be such an 
opposition and general confusion of “ideas ” upon the subject, that 
it is greatly to be feared but little good will come of the agitation. 
It would be a pity, however, that such a favourable opportunity 
should be allowed to pass for rectifying such a notorious evil as 
the bad ventilation and vile draughts which exist in almost every 
theatre. 

We think now that attention has been drawn to it, advantage 
should be taken by theatrical managers of the system of ventila- 
tion which Mr. J. P. Seddon, in a paper recently read by him, so 
warmly recommends, and which he demonstrated to be so suc- 
cessful that by the simple application of it to a theatre in Man- 
chester, the enterprising manager was enabled to retire shortly 
after with an ample fortune, all previous managers of this theatre 
having been ruined entirely through the defective ventilation. 

We have to thank Mr. Seddon for his valuable advocacy of our 
system, and for so convincingly proving the efficiency and excellence 
of our air-pump ventilators, with which the theatre in question is 
ventilated, there being only two leading theatres in Manchester, 
the Prince’s and the Queen’s, both of which are ventilated with 
our system of ventilation. Should any other “ manager” feel 
inclined to make his fortune, we can only assure him that the 
services of the same “ genii” who so ably assisted the Manchester 
gentleman are at his disposal, and that success in every case is 
guaranteed. After an offer like this, we think no one will have 
a right to say that there is no system at present in existence with 
which a theatre can be efficiently ventilated, and by which the 
audience may enjoy a play with pleasure to the mind and comfort 
to the body. 

We are, yours truly, 

64 Holborn Viaduct : ROBERT BOYLE & SON. 

March 3. 


Stained Glass. 


S1rR,—Having read with great interest your article of this week 
upon “Glass Painting at the Royal Academy,” I should like to 
avail myself of a small portion of your space to refer to one or 
two points. 

I heartily approve your advocacy of the study and exposition, 
at the Royal Academy, of the arts of decoration and ornament. 
There is no branch of an architect’s work, as I take it, which offers 
a more delightful or inexhaustible field for study than that of in- 
terior decoration, sadly neglected and wofully misunderstood as it 
seems to be by many, if not most, modern architects. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how an architect who has built a church, let us 
say, or a house in a certain style, can contentedly hand over the 
decoration of by far the most important part of his work—the in- 
terior of the building—to the professional decorator. Yet we see 
this done every day, with what frequent result of unscholarly incon- 
sistency and vulgar travesty of style your readers know only too 
well. Painful memories arise as one approaches this subject of 
Victorian versions of Grecian ornament mixed with strange 
arabesques, cribbed wholesale from the “ Grammar of Ornament,” 
or evolved—Heaven knows how !—from the mystic resources of 
“the trade,” stencilled or painted on the walls and ceilings of 
rooms in the style of the Italian Renaissance, or, indeed, 
of any other, for the dictates of “the trade” are not as 
a rule modified by paltry considerations of style. How 
many of our beautiful old parish churches are ruined in in- 
ternal effect by the awful doings of the “ecclesiastical deco- 
rator!” Do we not know his piayful use of sky blue, gold leaf, 
and vermilion? Are we not familiar with his vivid grounds 
plentifully bespattered with “Gothic” emblems, utterly un-Gothic 
in feeling, in colour, and frequently in position? Have we not 
seen, in almost every church which has had the misfortune to 
possess—any time in the last fifty years— a benefactor memorially 
inclined, the vitreous vulgarity of a memorial window, mock- 
medizval in drawing, hot and glaring in colour, shedding ‘its 
garish light on pews of treacly-looking varnished pine and floors 
of shiny tiles, and making one long for a gas explosion sufficiently 
vigorous to blow these obtrusive caricatures to atoms without 
harming the more substantial fabric? That immense improve- 
ments have been, and are still being, made in the particular art of 
glass painting as in decorative art generally I admit freely, but 
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there is still a very great deal to be done, and the improvement 
might be less gradual and more certain if architects in general 
would follow the example set by men like Mr. Aitchison and Mr. 
Bodley, and devote more of their time and energy to the careful 
study of colour and decorative design, not only in mural decoration 
or glass painting —which is, after all, a species of mural decoration— 
but also in hangings, wall-papers, carpets, and all the fittings and 
furniture of buildings, civil and ecclesiastical. I mention Mr. Bodley’s 
name because I see with pleasure that you include him in the list of 
those at the head of the profession whom you would desire to 
hear, and because I am afraid that due credit is only given by a 
very limited circle to the highly-cultivated intelligence, the scholarly 
attainments, and the numerous and uncommon decorative achieve- 
ments of that gentleman. Mr. Bodley is a master of colour, as he 
evinces by his fearless handling of wall and roof decoration in 
churches, and his treatment of house interiors. He is one of the 
very few modern architects who appear to thoroughly sympathise 
with and consistently practise the ancient method of applying 
colour throughout to the walls, roofs, piers, arches, and even 
tracery of churches ; and he is, furthermore, skilled in the design 
and colouring of stained glass. Indeed, it is probable that Messrs. 
Bodley and Garner have designed more stained glass for churches 
than almost any other living architects. 

I can hardly think that the admiration bestowed upon the work 
of Mr. Burne Jones by the rising generation of artists is that 
evoked by eccentricity, unless it is so in the sense that any artist 
who rises above commonplace, and departs from the usual method 
of his contemporaries, is to be considered eccentric. I would 
rather attribute the applause to the “ more wholesome sentiment” 
of which you speak. I can scarcely understand, with you, that 
“‘ the forte of Mr. Burne Jones might prove to be colour-glass work 
exclusively,” for I think we cannot afford to lose him from the 
wider field of decorative picture painting. I must not, however, 
trespass further on your space, as I fear my letter has already 
grown to unwarrantable length. 

Yours faithfully, 


8 Gray’s Inn Square. E. P. WARREN. 


LEGAL. 
High Court of Justice. 


(Before Mr. JUSTICE WILLIAMS and Mr. JUSTICE SMITH.) 
HOOKWAY wv. LONGSTAFF, 
ARCHITECTS’ CERTIFICATES. 


This was a special case stated to obtain a decision under a 
building contract, viz. whether or not the certificate of the archi- 
tect was, under the clauses of the building contract in question, 
subject to an appeal to an arbitrator, or whether the architect’s 
decision must be taken as final. The plaintiff was a builder, and 
the defendant was the owner of a mansion at Morthoe, North 
Devon. The plaintiff contracted with the defendant to make 
certain alterations to the house and to execute certain other work 
_in accordance with the architect’s drawings and specifications for 
the sum of 4,998/. The point in dispute really turned on the 
printed conditions of the contract, one of which provided that the 
architect should be at liberty to make any alterations, additions, 
or omissions to or from the contract, but that such variations 
were in no way to vitiate or annul the contract. The value of 
these was to be ascertained according to the usual mode of mean- 
ing, and to be regulated by the prices contained in the’schedule. 
Where, however, the schedule had not been supplied or would not 
apply, the prices were to be determined by the architect in a 
reasonable manner. Another condition was to the effect that 
every dispute, difference, or controversy which arose between the 
employer and contractor, or between the architect and contractor, 
except as to matters left to the/architect’s sole decision, should be 
decided by him without reference to any other person. In this 
case the architect had given a certificate in respect of “extras,” 
_and the plaintiff had complained of the amount allowed under 
that certificate, and demanded to have the matter referred to 
arbitration, on the ground that the architect had not ascertained 
and determined the matters mentioned in the certificate in a 
reasonable manner. The defendant had declined to have the 
matter thus referred, and contended that he was not bound to 
take such a course; and plaintifi’s counsel submitted that his 
client had this right to refer in consequence of the architect 
not having ascertained the “extras” in a reasonable way. 

_ Counsel for the defendant pointed out that this was a 
tripartite contract, the architect being a contracting party as well 
as the plaintiff and defendant. Under the contract the defendant 
was to pay only the value as ascertained by the architect ; and if 
the architect had not ascertained the value in a reasonable 
manner, he did not see why the plaintiff should not bring an 
action against him. The price the employer had to pay was the 
amount added to or deducted from the contract by the architect, 
and this provision had been put in the contract to prevent disputes 
between the parties. 
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Mr. Justice Watkin Williams said that he was of opinion 
that there should be judgment for the plaintiff, who was entitled 
to have the matter referred to arbitration, because it did not 
come within the clause as being “ matters or things left to the sole 
decision of the arbitrator.” 

Mr. Justice A. L. Smith concurred. The case is therefore to 
be referred, and the costs of the special case will be costs’of the 
arbitration. 


High Court of Justice. 
(Before Mr. JUSTICE MATHEW.) 
SCALES v. REDFORD AND POTTER. 


This was an action for personal injuries alleged to have been 
incurred by the defendants’ negligence. The plaintiff was a master 
slater ; the defendants were a firm of builders. In July 1883 the 
plaintiff was employed by a firm called Roberts & Co. to slate 
some houses that the defendants were building at Horsham. On 
beginning the work the plaintiff found that the ladder which the 
defendants had fixed leading to the roof of the house was not in a 
convenient position. He accordingly slackened the rope by which 
the ladder was tied to the scaffolding at the top, and moved the 
ladder at the bottom. He then ascended again to tighten the rope 
at the top, and while he was doing so the rope snapped, and, the 
ladder falling, the plaintiff came to the ground from a height of 
25 feet. Injury was done to his wrist and elbow, necessitating 
medical supervision for six weeks and cessation of work for four- 
teen weeks. The defendants’ case was that the rope was amply 
sufficient for the purpose for which it was used, and must therefore 
have been burst by the plaintiff prising the ladder at the bottom 
without having first untied it at the top, or must have got cut by 
the plaintiff dropping a slate upon it. The defendants produced 
two ends of rope, which their witnesses swore was the rope that 
had tied the ladder. These ends were of strong rope and in good 
condition, presenting the appearance of having been separated by 
a cut. 

Mr. Justice Mathew gave judgment for the plaintiff for 75/, 
summing up the case to the following effect :—The plaintiff had 
only acted in the usual course of his business, and at the invitation 
of the defendants. The case for the plaintiff was that the rope 
had been rotten. To meet this, the defendants had produced a 
sound rope in Court. He (the learned Judge) was unable to believe 
that that rope was the one used, though he exonerated the de- 
fendants themselves of any knowledge to the contrary. The 
history of the rope was not traced in a satisfactory manner, and no 
theories had been advanced that could account for the extra- 
ordinary way in which it was divided. 


Sheffield County Court.—Feb. 28. 


(Before Mr. J. ELLISON, Judge.) 
WALKER, EATon & Co. v. JOHN TURTON & CoO. 


This action, which had been remitted from the High Court of 
Justice, was to recover a sum of 262. os. 10d., balance of account for 
goods sold and delivered. It involved a question of usage in the 
iron trade. There was a counter claim. The judge said that with 
respect to one of the items of the defendants’ claim, 18/. 16s., 
it seemed to refer to a general custom in the trade tor the 
defendants as customers or rollers to return to the plaintiffs as 
founders the old metal, and in this case they had returned two old 
cog-wheels to the plaintiffs. There was no doubt from the 
evidence of the defendants’ witnesses that there was a practice in 
the trade, a very common practice, of returning the old metal to 
the founder as part of payment of the current account. There 
was no question about it. The real question involved in this issue 
was this—Is there a custom oran implied agreement between these 
parties obliging the plaintiffs to take old metal back instead of 
money? And, if so, how is such an implied agreement made out, 
and when was it created or when did it exist for the first time ? 
These parties had dealt together for some thirteen years. During 
that time the plaintiffs had delivered large quantities of manu- 
factured material to the defendants, who had used it, and who had 
from time to time undoubtedly returned old metal to the plaintiffs 
as part payment, and as money paid by them towards the current 
account. It appeared to him that all that had been done in the matter 
between the parties simply amounted to this, that for the whole 
period of the time of trading, with the exception of the years 1880 
and 1881, during which years the defendants did not appear to 
have returned any old metal, they had returned the old metal, and 
he (His Honour) thought simply as a matter of convenience between 
parties. It was quite clear that it was for their convenience that 
such usage or practice of the trade should exist ; but the question 
was—Is there any custom or implied agreement by these parties 
which makes it obligatory on the part of the plaintiffs taking this 
old metal back as money? He found a negative to that proposi- 
tion, and said it was simply a matter done for the sake of con- 
venience. There was neither a custom or an implied contract 
which justified the claim of 18/. 16s., therefore, with the exception 
of 13s., the issue would be found entirely in favour of the plaintiffs. 
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WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


St. Arvan’s Church, Chepstow, which has been reopened for 
divine service, is lighted by Hesperus and Duplex Lamps, the gift 
of a gentleman connected with the parish. These, in addition to 
a brass lectern, were supplied by Messrs. Jones & Willis. © 


Mr. S. B. Burton, Newcastle-on-Tyne, has just completed the 
roofing of the following churches for Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, 
architect, of Durham :—Stillingfleet, near York ; Hebburn Colliery 
Company Church, near Durham ; and Broadway Church, near 
Worcester. They were covered by the Hartshill Brick and Tile 
Company with their red roofing tiles, the tiles for the roof of 
Broadway Church being strawberry coloured. 


Messrs. Woodhouse & Rawson, of Queen Victoria Street, 
have been awarded a diploma of honour for their incandescent 
lamps exhibited at the Fisheries Exhibition. 


The Walls of the Central Technical Institute, South 
Kensington, throughout the entire buildings, are being decorated 
with “ Orr’s Duresco,” as manufactured by Messrs. J. B. Orr & 
Co., of Charlton, S.E. 


Messrs. C. C. Bunkerley & Co., of Manchester, who have 
just completed the girder contracts for the Olive Spinning Com- 
pany (Limited), Oldham, and the Duke Spinning Company 
(Limited), Shaw, near Oldham, have, we learn, secured the con- 
tracts for the girders for the Fern Spinning Company (Limited), 
Shaw, near Oldham, and Patricroft Spinning Company (Limited), 
Patricroft, near Manchester. ; 


The Red Bricks for Messrs. Holland’s new premises in 
Oxford Street were supplied by the firm of Messrs. Thomas 
Lawrence & Son, brick and tile manufacturers, &c., of Bracknell. 
The gauged and moulded and carved brickwork is of first-class 
workmanship. Messrs. Lawrence are at present again enlarging 
their works for the coming season. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—St. James’s Congregational Church, 
Bath Road, which has been built in place of the small church at 
the corner of Grainger Street and Blackett Street, has been 
opened. The new church and schoolroom, &c., have been erected 
by Mr. Walter Scott, contractor, from designs prepared by Mr. T. 
Lewis Banks, Finsbury Circus, London, and_the cost of the site, 
buildings, furnishing, &c., has been 16,5007. 


Burton-on-Trent.—The blank space under the window of the 
north transept of St. Paul’s Church has, at the cost of Mr. Bass, 
been filled in with a wall arcading of three arches, subdivided into 
six panels, and carried upon polished and selected Irish marble 
shafts separated by carved crockets and ball flowers. The mould- 
ings of the arches, &c., are deeply cut under, and enriched with 
ball flowers, the whole surmounted by a second arcading of narrow 
niches. The work has been carried out by Mr. H. D. Kershaw, 
from the designs of Mr. R. Churchill, architect. The carving was 
executed by Mr. J. Roddis, of Birmingham, 


Llanfechain.—The ancient parish church of Llanfechain has 
been reopened after restoration. The work has been done by Mr. 
David Edwards, contractor, of Llanfechain, the architect being 
Mr. Douglas, of Chester, and Mr. Muspratt clerk of works. The 
oak-work in the chancel, screen, seats, and lectern has been done 
by Messrs. W. &. G. Thomas, of Oswestry. The painting of the 
Nativity between the windows over the altar has been executed by 
Mr. E, Frampton, of London. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Tiverton.—The new Drill Hall and Public Hall erected at 
Tiverton, from the designs of Mr. Mitchell, architect, of South- 
ampton, has been opened. The tender of Messrs. Manning & 
Deering, of Tiverton, was originally accepted for the erection of 
the building at 1,572/, Additions subsequently made increase the 
cost to 2,000/., making the total outlay about 3,000/._ The premises 
comprise a spacious hall, 80 feet by 50 feet, the ceiling of which 
is 40 feet high at the apex, and the walls 20 feet. In addition to 
the main entrance there isa side door. The hall is also provided 
with two “ panic” doors, to enable a crowded house to clear in less 
than two minutes in case of emergency. A double floor has been 
laid down, the under one permanently fixed being intended for 
dancing purposes, and an upper one for general use, made in sec- 
tions in order to be easily removed. At the southern end of the 
room is an alcove with platform 17 feet wide by 30 feet long. On 
either side are retiring-rooms 17 feet by 9 feet each. In front of 
the hall facing the road is the dwelling-house of the drill instructor, 
armoury, orderly-room, and suite of rooms used for a gentleman’s 
club. The frontage of the building is of red brick, tuck pointed, 
with Bath stone dressings. 
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ARCHZOLOGY. 


The Colchester Museum.—Mr. J. E. Price, F.S.A., has 
arranged and prepared a catalogue of the Roman and Medizval 
antiquities in this museum. The collection is now, for the first 
time, classified and scientifically arranged, so that instead of a 
mere gathering of independent specimens of greater or less 
interest, it becomes a museum in which Roman art and Roman 
history can be studied with a completeness that cannot often be 
attained. The collection has an almost world-wide fame, and had 
it but been possible in past years for the Colchester Museum to 
have “acquired all the remains of Roman Colchester that unor- 
ganised excavation has brought to light, it would be unrivalled. 
Mr. Price’s catalogue is not a mere inventory. He has carefully 
described all the specimens, and where any special interest 
attaches to them, has introduced historical notices of the class of 
objects to which they belong, illustrating these notices by reference 
to other objects of similar kind, and giving sketches and en- 
gravings in corroboration of his remarks. The catalogue may 
almost be called a history in itself of Roman arts and manufactures. 
It is to be hoped that the result of so much labour—labour of love 
it must have been, but still labour of no ordinary kind—will not be 
allowed to remain in MS. in the comparative seclusion of the 
Colchester Museum. Mr. Price has expressed an intention of 
elaborating this catalogue into an exhaustive work upon Roman 
Colchester, dealing with the history and fortunes of the colony 
from the time of its first foundation down to its final abandon- 
ment. Mr. Alma Tadema, R.A., has recently paid a visit to 
Colchester, inspecting the Town Museum as well as the private 
collection of Mr. George Joslin, with the object of selecting speci- 
mens of Roman pottery for introduction into a forthcoming 
picture. One of Mr. Alma Tadema’s pupils has been engaged for 
the last month in making beautiful drawings of the Colchester urn, 
and also of another specimen given to the museum by Monsignor 
Virtue. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. H. S. Marks, R.A., has been “specially elected” by the 
committee as a member of the Athenzeum Club. 

Mr. William Agnew, M.P., has presented to the Manchester 
Art Museum Committee some pictures and casts, specially selected 
for the particular objects of the Art Museum. 

Messrs. Edbrooke & Burnham, architects, of Chicago, are 
the successful competitors for the plan of the new Georgia capitol. 

Mr. J. Medland Taylor, architect, of Manchester, has pre- 
pared plans for the erection of a tower and spire to Poynton 
Church, which will form a memorial of the late Lord Vernon. 

A Paper on “Iron Construction” was read by Mr. N. R 
Yeomans at the last meeting of the York Architectural Associa_ 
tion. 

Messrs. Brown & Humphreys, architects, of Luton, have 
dissolved partnership. 

The Normand Memorial Hall, Dysart, is being erected from 
the designs of Mr. R. Rowand Anderson, A.R.S.A., Edinburgh. 
The foundation-stone was laid on Saturday last. 

Sunday-schools, erected from the designs of Mr. G. D.. 
Oliver, in West Tower Street, Carlisle, have been opened. 

Tenders for the restoration of Sherborne Abbey Church tower 
are to be obtained from a few local builders only. Mr. R. H. 
Carpenter is the architect. 

Messrs. Preston & Vaughan, of Manchester, have prepared 
plans for the erection of the Hope Memorial Schools and Mission 
Church, in connection with the parish of Christ Church, Heaton 
Norris. : 

The Aberdeen Town Council have authorised the execution 
of a contract with M. Severin Van Aerschodt, bellfounder, 
Louvain, for the supply of a peal of thirty-six bells for the tower of 
St. Nicholas’ Church at a cost of 2,690/. 

The West Bromwich Town Council on Wednesday agreed. 
to apply for permission to borrow 53,100/. for the construction of a 
low-level intercepting sewer and subsidiary sewers. 

Pepys’ Memorial.—The result of the labours of the committee 
formed to consider the best means of obtaining a satisfactory 
memorial of Samuel Pepys, the diarist, is an appropriate monu-- 
ment, designed by Mr. A. W. Blomfield, which has been erected in. 
the Church of St. Olave, Hart Street, E.C., where Pepys is buried. 
The monument will be unveiled by the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Northbrook, K.C.S.1., First Lord of the Admiralty, on Friday, the 
14th inst., at 3 P.M., and His Lordship will be assisted on the occa- 
sion by His Excellency the United States Minister. We under-. 
stand that the committee still require some more subscriptions. © 

The Panama Canal Works are, according to the report of 
the chief engineer, Mr. Dingler, being actively proceeded with on 
fourteen sections of the canal. Within the last few months four — 
million cubic metres of earth have been removed. About eighty 
million cubic metres constitute the whole amount of earth to be 
got away before the canal is completed, and it is hoped that it 
will be finished in three and a half years. * 
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LONDON, MARCH 8, 1884. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


HAtiIFAX,—Plans are invited from Architects residing 
within the Borough for proposed large School in Akroyd 
Place. Mr, Robert Ostler, Clerk to the School Board, 22 
Union Street, Halifax. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—March 29.—Designs are invited 
for Baths and Washhouses, to be built on three sites within 
the City. The City Engineer, Town Hall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Wipnrs.—March 20.—Designs are invited for Public 
Offices and Town Hall. Mr. J. T, Allen, Public Offices, 
Widnes. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—March 11.—For Works in Building Dairy, 
with Rooms attached. Messrs. Davidson & Garden, 7 
Union Terrace, Aberdeen. 


ANDOVER.—For Providing new Post-office. Mr. Charles 
Tredgold, Postmaster, Andover. 


BARNET.—For Providing new Post-office. 
master, Barnet, 


BaTLEY CArRR.—March 8.—For Building Mill. 
Reuben Castle, Architect, Westgate, Cleckheaton. 


BELFAST.—March 13.—For Sheds, &c., for Agricultural 
Show. Mr. W. Hastings, Engineer, Victoria Hall, Belfast. 


BELFAST,—March 14.—For Alterations to White Abbey 
Church. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall 
Square East, Belfast. 


BELFAST.—March 15.—For Building Double Villa at 
Knock. Mr. W. Watt, Architect, 77 Victoria Street, 
Belfast. 

. BISHOPHILL.—March 10.—For Building eight Houses. 
Messrs, Benson & Minks, Architects, 13 Spurriergate, 
York. 

BRACKLESHAM BAy.—March 19.—For Construction of 
Sluiee, Sluice Culverts, and Works in connection. Mr. A. 
8. Hamard, C.E., Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, West- 
minster, 


BoLpOoN COLLIERY.—March 13.—For. Building Fifty 
Workmen’s Houses. Mr. George May, Harton Colliery 
Offices, South Shields, 

BRIERFIELD.—March 14,—For Building Wesleyan Day 
and Sunday School. Messrs. Waddington & Son, Archi- 
tects, 5 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 

BrIGHOUSE.—March 10.—For Reconstruction of Bridge 
and Extension of Platforms and Roofing. Plans at the 
Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester, 


The Post- 


Mr. 


Public Hall, 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.—March 10.—For Extension of Girls’ 
School. Messrs. Giles & Brookhonse, Architects, 9 St. 
James’s Street, Derby. 


Bury.—April 7.—For Removal of Heap Bridge over the 
River Roch, and Erection of Store Bridge in lieu. Mr. 
W. Radford, Bridgemaster, 1 Princess Street, Manchester. 


CaAIsTOR.—March 20.—For Works of Water Supply to 
Union. Mr.’G. R. F. Haddelsey, Clerk to the Rural 
Sanitary Authority, Caistor, 


CALVERLEY.—March 10.—For Works in Building Weav- 
ing Shed at Mill. Mr. Jowett Kendall, Architect, Idle, 


CHorLToN.—March 14.—For Building Shed at Union 
Offices, Messrs. Mangaall & Littlewood, Architects, 29 
Brown Street, Manchester. 


CHUDLEIGH.—March 10.—For Building Residence. Mr. 


James Crocker, Architect, 25 Queen Street, Exeter. 


COUNTESTHORPE.—March 17,—For Supply of Water 
Tanks, Boiler Piping, &c. Mr. Isaac Barradale, Architect, 
Grey Friars, Leicester. 


DRoGHEDA.—March 14.—For Works at St. Mary’s 
Church. Mr. J. F. Fuller, Architect, 179 Great Brunswick 
Street, Dublin, 


EASINGTON.—March 12.—For Additional Buildings to 
Workhouse, Mr. John Dote, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Easington, 

GLoucESTER.—March 10.—For Building Premises in 
Brunswick Road. Messrs Searle & Hayes, Architects, 
66 Ludgate Hill, H.C. 


HA.irax.—March 13.—For Building Dwelling-house in 
Foundry Street. Messrs. G. Buck ley & Son, Architects, 
Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 


HAvLiraAx.—March 20.—For Class-rooms, &c., to North- 
gate Chapel. Messrs, Petty & Ives, Architects, Water- 
house Street, Halifax. 


HaARROGATE.—For Building Two Houses, West Park. 
Messrs. Smith & Tweedale, Architects, 39 Park Square, 
Leeds. 

HASLINGDEN.—March 10.—For Extension of Wesleyan 
Chapel. Messrs. Waddington & Son, Architects, 5 Grim- 
shawe Street, Burnley. 


Lincotn.—March 15.—For Building Grammar School, 
Upper Lindum Road. Mr. W. Watkins, Architect, St. 
Edmond’s Chambers, Lincoln. 

LLANTRISSANT.—March 15.—For Building Baptist Chapel 
and Vestry, Pontydown. Mr. Charles Highton, Great 
Western Cottages, Llantrissant. 


LOssIEMOUTH.—March 15.—For Works in Building 


Mr. D. Cameron, Architect, Inverness. 


Mrnart BripGe.—March 12.—For Building Welsh 
Baptist Chapel. Mr. R. G. Thomas, Architect, Menai 
Bridge. 


MIRFIELD.—March 26.—For Building Warehouse, Willey 
Rooms, Tenter Stoves, &c. Messrs. Kirk & Sons, Archi- 
tects, Dewsbury. 


NELSON.—March 10,—For Building Three Houses. 
Thomas Dean, Architect, 21 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 


Netson. — March 13,— For Building Congregational 
Chapel. Mr. George Fell, Architect, Spring Gardens, 
Manchester. 


NEwport.—March 13.—For Erection of Gasworks. The 
Engineer, Gas Offices, Mill Street, Newport, Mon. 


Nort Berwick.—March 17.—For Works in connection 
with Water Supply. Messrs. Leslie & Reid, 724 George 
Street, Edinburgh. 


NorrH Uist, INVERNESS.—March 15.—For Erection of 
Three Schools and Teachers’ Residences at Loch Effort, 
Cladéach, Kirkibost, and Boveray. Mr. D. Dott, Bank, 
Lochmaddy. 


NorrincHaM—For Building Public House and Two 
Shops. Mr. Herbert Walker, Architect, Newcastle Cham- 
bers, Angel Row, Nottingham, 


Mr, 


PLUMSTEAD ComMMON.—March 21.—For Boundary Walls 
to Cemetery, Iron Fencing and Entrance Gates, Care- 
taker’s Lodge, Workmen’s Sheds, &c. Mr. H. D. Church, 
Architect, William Street, Woolwich. 


PoNTLOTTYN.—March 15.—For Building Baptist Chapel 
and School. Rev. I. Cool, Pontlottyn, Cardiff. 


PorTREE,—March 15.—For Furnishing Sixty Tons of 
Cast-iron Pipes, from 5 to 3 inches diameter, with Branches 
Valves, &c., and Opening and Refilling about 4,000 yards 
of Pipe Trenches, and Laying and Jointing Pipes, with 
Valves, Fire-plugs, &c. Mr. James Fraser, C.E., Inver- 
ness. 

SHARNBROOK.— March 18,—For Building House at Sharn- 
brook, Bedford. Messrs, John Ingman & Sons, Architects, 
Hazelwood Road, Northampton. 


SoUTHAMPTON.—March 25:—For Building an Oddfellows’ 
Hall at Hythe. Mr. D. Davy, Cadland, Southampton. 


Sr. Bres.—March 10.—For Building House. Mr. William 
Scott, St. Bees. 


Sr. LEoNARDS-ON-SEA.—March 17,—For Building Two 
Dwelling-houses with Shop Fronts and Warehouses. Mr, 
P. H. Ellis, Hollington, Sussex, 


STainEs.—March 17.—For Building Hospital for In- 
fectious Diseases. Mr. H. W. Pratt, Architect, 3 Furnival’s 
Inn, Holborn, E.C. 


MANUFACTURERS AND 


IMPORTERS 


OF MARBLE AND WOOD 


CHiIVNEYZ” PIECES. 


QUEEN ANNE 
ELIZABETHAN 


AND 


RENAISSANCE 
GRATES 


STOVE GRATES 
KITCHEN RANGES 
FENDERS 


AND 


RAILING 


MANTELS 
OVER MANTELS 
ART TILES 


AND 


HEARTHS 


STOVE GRATE MANUFACTURERS AND IRONFOUNDERS, 


GEORGE WRIGHT & Co. 


SHOW-ROOMS: 


155 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
And 238 Upper Thames Street, Blackfriars, E.C.— WORKS, ROTHERHAM. 


s 


2 
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STALHAM.—March 10.—For Building Baptist Chapel 
and School. Mr. G. Baker, 28 Queen’s Road, Yarmouth, 


STALYBRIDGE.—March 17.,—For Extensions to Central 
Stores, Grosvenor Street. Messrs, J. Lawton & Son, Archi- 
tects, St. Chad’s, Uppermill, Saddleworth. 


ULVERSTON.—March 8.—For Enlarging National Schools 
Mr. J. W. Grundy, Architect, Brogden Street, Ulverston. 


WANSTEAD.—March 17.—For Additions to Caen Hall 
Lane Schools. Mr. J. T. Bressey, Architect, 70 and 71 
Bishopsgate Street Within, H.C. 


West BroMwicH.—March 10.—For Building Board 
Schools at Black Lake, for 1,060 children. Mr. E. Pincher, 
Architect, 274 High Street, West Bromwich. 


WHiTcHURCH.—March 15.—For Building House. Mr. 
John Hillary, Longparish, Hants. 


WHITWORTH.—March 12.—For Building three Houses 
and Stable at Facit. Mr. T. Holt, Architect, Market 
Street, Whitworth. 


YEOVIL.—March 25.—For Erection of Public Baths. 
J. Johnson, Architect, 9 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Mr 


TENDERS. 


BELFAST. 


For Building House and Premises, Antrim Road, Belfast, 
for Mr, P. Leonard. Mr. Epwarp J. BYRNE, Archi- 
tect, Belfast; Quantities by the Architect. 


McBilean c F ° ° A A ° B44 0 0 
Fulton ., . ° ° A 5 ° 930 0 0 
Kern : ° : . . o SO27ANONEO 
Campbell & Lowry . ° ° . : - 920 0 .0 
Kidd : A - . . 6 ° « »907 ‘0° "0 
Murdoch . . . : : 83729030 
Collins . . - - 810 0 0 
Rooney & Moonry (accepted) ° o* f00 0" 0 
Macaulay . ’ ‘ ° 3 . # 696 "O20 


BEXLEY HEATH. 
For the Erection of a Block of Workmen’s Dwellings at 


Upper Bexley North Crag, for Mr. H. Jackson. Mr, 
Wo. THEOBALDS, Architect. 
Staines . C . . “ : ‘ - £1,094 0 0 
Stebbings , ° é - 5 - 1,089 11 0 
Knight . . ° ° : ° 1,057 0 0 
Wright . ° ' c A 950 0 0 
LASLETY (accepted) . ° - 865 0 0 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 
For Erection of Parish Room, Christ Church, Bridlington 


Quay. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect, Bridlington 
Quay. 
Rennard , ‘ 7 4 ~ £652 6 8 
Gray . é : . : < . : » 630 0 0 
Leeson : ; 6 “ ; 579 0 0 
Mainprize . * $ ‘ § y ‘ - 575 0 0 


BRIGHOUSE. 


For the Erection of Four Houses on Camm’s Estate, off 
- Old Lane, Brighouse, Yorkshire, for Mr. James Beau- 


mont. Mr, R. F. ROGERSON, Architect, ee eatee: 
Masons. 
ap Bottomley, Brighouse . F : ‘ 72393, .0..0 
Crossley, Hove Edye ° ° ° . - 38510 0 
Hill, Rastrick , f . - m 4 - 388 0 0 
Crowther, Rastrick 5 ° - * C - 385 0 0 
Empsall, Brighouse - . A ‘ . - 378 0 0 
Fearnley, Brighouse . ‘ . : - 362 0 0 
T. Bottomley, Brighouse . c A 7 . 365 0 0 
Cross & Son, Brighouse (accepted) . . - 315 0 0 
Joiners, 
Halliwell, Brighouse ° e ‘ . - 165 4 0 
Wadsworth, Southowram < a a «  149:10..0 
Bentley, Rastrick . 4 e 5 = - 149 0 0 
Crowther, Brighouse i e fe ease 0: 
Speight, Scholes C * . - 146 00 
Sykes & Sons, Brighouse . ° . ° ‘ » ..139) .0,.:0 
Wright, Brighouse : ° . ° . sel oome 
Robinson, Brighouse ‘ : . . «' 133° 0° +0 
RAYNER, "Rastrick (accepted) . . e - 1380 0.0 
Plumbers. 
Lawson, Brighouse . ° . . - 2013 0 
Shaw, Rastrick 5 A A ‘ - 2010 
Woop, Brighouse (accepted) . e : - 1818 0 
Slaters. 
Rushworth & Virth, Halifax . : ‘ .«-- 6110.0 
Firth Bros , Brighouse . ; . ‘ » 63 & 0 
Shaw, Mirfield A ' ° aoe OarO 
SMITHIEs, Bradford (accepted) ‘ ° - 47 0 0 
Plasterers, 
Anderson & Hynes, BHEhgue . ° «24 p2 1080 
Wood, Brizhonse _. ‘ ‘ « 3010 0 
Heponsta Brighouse . . 6 f° 30 0 0 
Shaw, ii igs ; - ° cd TSO LOO 
Clarke, Rastric 7 ° A 5 . « 128 JT10 
Firth Bros,, B Brighouse . Pee re WE) 
GLEDHI.L & BaRRACLOUGH, Brighouse (ac- 
cepted) , F - - 23.0 0 
Rushworth & Firth, “Halifax . ° e . « 40’ TO: %0 
Whitesmiths. 
Denham & Booth, Brighouse . ; ° - 282-0 0 
Booth & Marsden. Brichoi 188. e A 02726. 0) 20 
Beckwith Bros., Brighouse . 5 ° - 241& 0 
Painters. 
Smith, Brighouse , f A ‘ 910 0 
Hirst & Barraciough, Brighouse . 5 9 5 0 
Marshall & O:dfield, Rastirick. . ’ 710 0 
TURNER, Brighouse (accepted) j ‘ . 6-0 0 


BLACKHEATH. 


GREAT BERKHAMPSTEAD. 


For the Erection of New Schools and Vestries, Wesleyan | For Additions to Cross Oak, Great Berkhampstead, Herts, 


Church, Blackheath. Messrs. DUNK & GEDEN, Archi- 
tects, 36 and 37 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Otway . oh aie ° 5 . . ~£3,042 0 0 
Dobson . 5 . ° : 3 - 2,980.0 0 
Lawrance & Sons c : C 3 ° » 2,818 0 0 
Rider & Son . . . ‘ ‘ . - 2,818 0 0 
Smith &Sons~s "oN ed. Hie 4 2,78600. 0 
Outhwaite . 5 z ° ° ~ 2,694 9 0 
Morter . 3 . . ° . e - 2,687 0 0 
Staines & Son . ; ° ° . Pree Rix? COIR} 
Greenwood . ‘ . . . . » -2,669510. 0 
Jerrard . 5 6 ‘ . . + 2,627-0 0 
Chafen . . . . ° : * 2,556 0 0 
Grubb . . . . . ° a0: 10) 50, 
Tongue . : 3 6 . ac 2400. 0 70 
KENNARD BROs. (accepted) 4 5 i Pe U2E3y 0670 


CARDIFF. 


For Building Fifty-seven Cottages at Cathays, for the 
Cardiff Railway,.Workmen’s Cottage Co., Limited. 
Mr, J. P, Jonus, Architect, 26 Park Street, Cardiff. 
Quantities by the Architect. 


Shepton 0 : Cc A : : - £12,050 0 0 
Shepherd . ° A ‘ 4 A ve LECLO S020 
Clarke’. c . : ; ‘ A - 11,200 0 0 
Gough . 5 a F : 0 - 10,150 0 0 
Symonds é : 5 ‘ sy 403890) 40) 0 
Purnell & Fry . A - : ap at eal) ne 
Davies . ‘ . ° 5 . ’ » 9,500 0 0 
Green . ‘ . ° «+ _/, 9,450. 0. 0. 
Battye & Thomas * . : An ape h site ee) 
Walters < g . : ° ‘ - 9,245 0 0 
Smith . . ° . 7 § ° PR ashtis veel ea!) 
Brown . . fj ° ‘ . - 8,806 0 0 
Thomas & James. A ‘ : 0 «8920 he 
DAVIES (accepted) . . a 4 » 8500 0 0 
Cox 3 x co : ° A . «26,000; 510720 


For Formation of Roads, Sewers, &c., at Canton, Cardiff, 


for the Glamorgan Workmen’s Cottage Company. 

Messrs, JAMES, SEWARD & THOMAS, Surveyors. 
Thomas . 4 . ° ; ‘ - £694 13 0 
Day . : : . ° . . . . 681 0 0 
Jepson Bros. . . : . . ° 630 0 0 
Pearson . ° . . . - 62919 .0 
Smith . . ° ° ° A 58412 7 
Green . . . : : 5 573 1 6 
Rees . : . ‘ ° . ‘ - » 503 5 0 

COUNTESTHORPE. 


For Gas-piping and Gas-fittings to Five Cottages and 
Superintendent’s Residence, and to Five Cottages, 
Schools, and Workshops, Countesthorpe, for the Leices- 


ter Union. 
Pearce, Leicester . ° ° : A -£154 15 0 
Coleman, Leicester . 5 - . 15410 6 
Goodman, Leicester 5 ‘5 ; . ~ 1648-0 
Cort & Paul, Leicester . A : é o L3kAtSii0 
Porter, Leicester . ; 5 5 RST ESS 
Smith, Leicester : ; . : : . 118 15 0 
Hurley, Lutterworth ° . ° . - 11510 38 
ADAMS, Narboro’ (accepted) . 5 - 110 3 0 

CURTISDEN GREEN, 

For Additional Buildings to Boys’ School, Curtisden 
Green, Kent, for Rev. J. J. Kendow. Mr. Wm. 


THEOBALDS, Architect. 
MARTIN (accepted). 
No competition, 


DOVER. 


For Building Infirmary at the Workhouse, Buckland, 
Dover. Messrs. TREVOR & CRESSWELL, Architects 
Quantities by the Architects. 


Sergent & Trotman, Bekesbourne . - £5,500 0 0 
Brooks, Folkestone * 4 . - 5,000 0 0 
Whelch, Dover . ° ‘ - 4,350 0 0 
Bull, Son & Co. , Southampton ‘ . » 4,107 0 0 
J ackson, Dover fs ° ° ° . - 4,100 0 0 
Chamberlain, Dover’ *.' -* ‘ ° - 4,099 0 0 
Austin & Lewis, Dover . ‘ A - 4,070 0 0 
Adcock, Dover , . ‘ - 4,025 0 0 
Lewis & Chandler, Dover A . 6 - 4000 0 0 
Wiles, Dover . ‘ . . : 4 - 3,989 0 0 
Richardson, Dover * . = ‘ - 3,949 0 0 
Denne & Son, Deal . . 5 - 38,0702 100 
Dowle, Dover ¥ 5 : ‘ ° - 3,786 0 0 
Bromley, Dover . ‘ ° 2 - 3,730 0 0 
Lewis, Dover . 5 5 A oo o,fie) 0. 0 

3,685 0 0 


Stirr, Dover (accepted) » - ‘ . 5 


HASTBOURNE. 


0 
For Building Stabling for Sixty Horses, with Carriage 


Accommodation, Eastbourne, for Mr. 8S. H. Weston. 


Mr. OLIVER MITCHELL, Architect, Eastbourne. Quan- 

tities by the Architect. 
Cornwell & Son . : ‘ : - £5,050 0 0 
Hurst is . d - - 4684 0 0 
Dore & Sons . . : 5 . : D aa4re 0:0 
Peerless , ' . - 4,213 -0' 0 
LONGLEY (aecepted) d 2 ° e - 4,095 0 0 
Hudson, Kearley & Co. 5 4 ein ed, 000. 0000) 

ECCLESFEIELD. 


For Building School to accommodate 35 Children, at Burn- 
cross. for the Ecclesfield School Board, 


Ho.MEs, Sheffield (accepted) . 5 . - £2,402 6 0 


GOUDHURST. 


For Extension of Ladies’ Colleze, Goudhurst, Kent, for 
the Rey. J. J. Kendow. My. WM. THEOBALDs, Archi- 
tect. 

Contract No. 2: 


Marshall & Son . ‘ ts, -£617 0 0 


Tolls. i” Meee 
MAnrtTIin,* Horsmouden (accepted) 0 . 7 LG) (O0 
Davis & Learey e ° - 48918 6 


* Having carried out Contracts Nos. 1 and 2, 


for Colonel Hanbury Barclay. Mr. FRANK EH. THICKE, 
Architect. Quantities by Mr. H. C. Leite. 


Hailey, Watford . 4 4 ° . £507 0 0 
Matthews, Berkhampstead ‘ . » « 455 07.0 
Henderson, Highbury . ; % A 429 10 0 


HENDON. 


For Building Shops in Brent Street, Hendon (First Con- 
tract). Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER, Architect. 
EQLACOTT (accepted) . . 5 +) .£1,450 0 0 


INVERNESS. 


For the various Works of Villas to be erected in Ardross 
Street, Inverness. Mr. A. Ross, Architect, Inverness. 


Accepted Tenders. 


M‘Kenzie, mason . . ‘ . . £500 0 0 

Fraser, carpenter . 3 6 . . - 46710 0 

Gallis, ‘plasterer : ; ° 3 . 14f 196 

M‘Kay & M‘Lean, plumber ° 5 . - 14910 0 

Reed, slater 5 . . . 3 - 65 0 0 

Tulloch, painter “ . . . . pee) be ii) 
LEITH. 

For Construction of Sewer in the Road from Seafield Baths 
to Restalrig Road, Leith, N.B. Mr. W. BrEATSON, 
Borough Surveyor. 

Clow, Edinburgh . é é F . » £1,178 6 10 
Beatson & Dobie, Glasgow . : . ay 94 l6rd 5) ai 
Duncan, Leith . . ° . 659 10 6 
J.W. & G. Stratton, Edinburgh . ay 't-ween 628.4205 
Anderson, Leith . ’ * e . ‘ 6138 0 0 
Bowden. Edinburgh . : . ° « Ot 1.10 
SHAW, Leith (accepted) see . . 60213 3 


LONDON. 


For Alterations and Repairs at 61 Oakley Square. 
LANGMEAD & Way (accepted). 


No Competition, 
For Alterations for Mr. Josephs, at Newington Butts. Mr. 
BANISTER FLETCHER, Architect. 
Rice . . . * sacked ta Bees 0. 0 
Cock é 5 : A 4 . . 420 0 0 
Young . é . ; ‘ e : » 414 0 0 


For Warehouse, Nos. 5 & 7 Peacock Street, S.E., for Mr. 
Henry Soden. Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER, Architect, 
Young =. «° «)  °  jgeueo cali ate (etl eee 
Downs . . ° A . 635 0 0 
BURMAN & Sons (accepted) . ‘ . - 626 0 0 


For Enlargement of Board School, Webb Street, Ber- 


mondsey. Mr, E.R. Rosson, Architect. 
Falkner . : A 2 : P : . £4,318 0 0 
F.&F,J. Wood . F 3 5 : « 4,193-°0 °0 
Hart 5 . 5 5 . . 7 04x4,07,2., 0.0 
Staines & Son . ; ° A . 3,996 0 0 
Johnson 5 ‘ < ‘ . : - 3,826 0 0 
Tongue . * . . ,»33803.0, 0 
Patman & Fotheringham : pan i hott tie Dine) 
Kirk & Randall . * . a . . 3,750 0 0 
Brass . e . 6 . 6 4 </ 58,735) 10070 
Bangs & Co. . A 6 . A . 3,730 0 0 
Turtle & Appleton 5 i : 835726" “0-0 
Niblett . 3 5 ‘ ‘ . . Ht 3aNS 0830 
Smith & Sons “ 4 E fj + 85107” ‘Oaj0 
Shurmur s j A P é . 3,694 0 0 
Jerrard . fj t . . =) 3,690- 0-0 
Holloway ; ss ¢ ‘ » 18,6071 O20 
Atherton & Latta. 4 fs ‘ . 38,650 0 0 
Scrivener & Co. . : ‘ ‘ . 3,644 0 0 
Lathey Bros. . . 5 5 : . 8,684 0 0 
Grover . ¢ g : : ‘ 8,626: 0.10 
Jackson & Todd 4 fe : . . 3,620.0 0 
Downs . . . 5 : 5 . - 38,620 0 0 
Shepherd . . . ‘ i . . 38,598 0 0 
Wall Bros. . : . : ‘ . . 3,587 0 0 
Stimpson & Co. . Oi A A ° - 3,480 0 0 
Howell & Son A . : . . . 3,462 0 0 


LONG BATON. 


For Building Ten Dwelling-houses and Shop, with Out- 
buildings, Drains, Fence Walling, &c, in Bridge 
Street, Long Eaton. Mr. JoHN SHELDON, Architect, 
Loug Eaton, 


Poxon & Rice, Long Haton . 2 . £1,674 0 0 
Wheatley & Maule, Nottingham . ° - 1,660 °0 0 
Perks, Long Eaton . ee ‘ . - 1,650 0 0 
Dight, Long Eaton A : . ° . 1642 0 0 
J. & L. Bull, Long Eaton . 5 . st 1.8107] 07.0 
Brown, Long Haton . 5 5 s . 1,553 0 0 
Doncaster, Long Eaton : : . «5 1,050 O70 
Bramley & Nipper, Kegworth, . . « 1,529 ‘ 


1,500 


For Building Nine Dwelling-houses and Shop, &c..in King 
and Prince Streets, Long Eaton. Mr. JonN SHELDON 
Architect, Long Eaton, 


SroNnE, Long Eaton (accepted) . 


Perks, Long Eaton A . . 4 - £1,669 O ¢ 
Fullalove, Long Eaton . 5 . a . 1,531 0 0 
Dight & Rose, Long Eaton . ¢ » 1481 0 0 
J.&L. Bull, Long Haton . . . » 1,443, 0 -0 
Doncaster, Long Eaton z qj ri 3 A432 Ole 
Bramley & Pepper, Kegworth . + 289506 
WHEATLEY & MAULE, Nottingham. (ac- 

cepted) . . . . : 5 . 1,335 0 0 


LOCHGILPHEAD, 


For Erection of Church at Lochgilphead. Mr. J, Honhy. 
MAN, Architect, Glasgow. 


Accepted Tenders. 


W. & J. Robertson, West Kilbride, mason .£946 1 10 
Smellie, Partick, joiner . : . 621- 6° 0 
Smellic, Partick, plasterer . . a «= SOTO 
Darrie, Glasgow, slater . . ‘ ou G6 Ores 
Morrison, Ardrishaig, plu: nber ‘ . i ST a 

Total . F £1,590 5 0 


The highest offers made a total of £2, 345 8s. 10d, 
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MARLOW. 


For Laying Iron Mains for Water Supply, Marlow. 
Youne & Co., Pimlico (accepted) . 5 -£1,500 0 0 


NEWQUAY. 


For Road-making and Fencing for Entrance Drive to Glen- 
dorgall and Porth-Veor, for Messrs. Richard Tangye 
and W. Stephens, St. Columb-Minor, Mr. SyiLvaNus 
TREVAIL, Architect, Truro, 


Rowe & Gilbert, St. Columb-Minor é -£210 0 0 
Pearce, St. Columb-Minor 3 F 212100 U0 
Knight, Roche. ; ; a ‘ 5 - 199 0 0 
THORPE, Tywardreath (accepted) . j 197 0-0 
James, Newquay . A 3 : o 8195" 02:0 


Arthur, St. Stephens (incomp lete). 


NORTH TYNE. 


For Restoration of Birtley Church, North Tyne (Contract 
No. 2), for the Rey. Geo. Rome Hall, F.SA. Mr. 
ARTHUR B. PLumMMer, A R.I.B A., Architect and Sur- 
veyor, 46 Cloth Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Robzon & Tremble, Hetton . . F £724 0 0 
Martinson, Corbridge . . «+. 690 0 0 
Milburn & Gibson, Benfieldsid . . ~ 638.9 0 
WELTON, Mollow Burn, Wark (accepted) . 633 9 0 
Carpenter Work. 
Adamson & Son, Shildon : - . . 856 5 0 
Graydon & Son, Durham . . . - 28611 6 
Mason Work, 
J. & W. Bell, Bellingham : . : . 294° 0° 0 
Welton, Mollow Burn. ~ . 3 - 22518 0 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Bitts OF QuanTITIEs, SpPEcIFICATIONS, REPorTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estares, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracur’s TaBies, upon application. 


PLUMSTEAD. 
For Additions to Shops at Plumstead, for the Woolwich 
Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society. Mr. J. F.Goopkry, 
Architect, Colchester. 


Bowdige & Burley - ° . : - £3,090 0 0 
Arnold & Sons, Plumstead . . : =) 2,024 0.8 
Proctor, Woolwich 3 F . 2,200 0 0 
Hosking, Stratford . Z . > . 2,086 0 0 
Oldrige, Colchester . « ° . me a0S9 
Redman, Brockley ‘ 2 A 5 5997 0; 0 
Dobson, Colchester ‘ . ‘ : ~ 1,980) OG 
Dupont, Colchester . . : : oT 1,059" +00 
Coombs, Plnmstead  , - ° ° « 1,950 0 6 
Avard, Maidstone . ~ 2 ‘ ‘ . 1,914 0 0 
D. & A. Brown, London ° : ° . 1,889 0 0 
Pyle & Co., London ° ° . . . 1,820 0 0 
Lonergan, Plumstead . . c 1,813 0 0 
JOHNSON, Woolwich (accepted) . 1,750 0 0 
Harriss, Woolwich 4 4 A . 3748290) 20 
Watson, Dulwich . = . . . vireo 0 
Forsdyke, Plumstead . . ° . 7 eat 5s 
PRESTON. 


For Alterations and Additions to Thistleton Shooting Box, 
Preston, Lancashire. Messrs. MYyRES, VEEVERS & 


Myrgs, Architects, Preston and Westminster. Quan- 
tities by the Architects. 
Walmsley . ° ° . . - £1,853 19 6 
Heathcote ‘ 4 . . e 5 . 135793 18 2 
SAUL (accepted) . = ° 1,740 0 0 


For new Residence, Stables, &c., at Leyland, Preston, 


Lancashire. Messrs. Myris, VEEVERS & MYRES, 
Architects, Preston and Westminster. 
Walmsley . : ° . . ° . £747 0 0 
Heathcote A * . . ‘ . 728 0 0 
SAUL (accepted) ° 5 . 3 ° » 705 0 0 


BEST BATH STONE 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 203:82ooRR 


» COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO0., L”- 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
200,000 cubic ft. of SUMMER-DRIED 


Stone in stock. 


SILICATED CARBON | WM. WOOLLAMS & Co., 


MAIN-SUPPLY FILTER.|art 


SILICATED CARBON FILTERB*}| 


== BAPE RSE =] 


COMPLETE LISTS 
ON APPLICATION. 


@LEARING TaP t eUTLE? 


FOR FILTERING THE WHOLE OF THE 
WATER-SUPPLY OF A BUILDING BEFORE USE, 
Complete ready for fixing, from £8 6s. each. 


SILICATED CARBON FILTER CO. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


“SANITAS” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E 


MANUFACTURING PAPERSTAINERS, 
ISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


UARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC. 
SHOW-ROOMS : a 


110 High Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W. 


a> Sore ADDRESS, 
Note Trade Mark. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port o: 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BATH STONE, { Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


QUANTITIES, ETC., 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 
COLMORE ROW, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
“THE MARBLE STORES.” 


WILLIAMS & NASH, 


9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade 


FOR 


CHIMNEYPIECES, 


ETC 
MARBLE FENDERS, 20s. 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price Two Shillings. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W_C, 


PORTMADOC. 

For Making Main Sewer and Works connected therewith, 
in Glaslyn Street,.Portmadoc, for the Ynyscynhaiarn 
Local Board. Mr, THOMAS ROBERTS, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E,, 
Engineer. 


Davies & Edwards, Aberystwith . -£170 14 0 
Owen, Portmadoc . c 5 - : - 153 0 0 
Hughes, Portmadoc . - s ° 2 132 0 0 
Daviks, Portmadoc (accepted) : 104 1 6 
Engineer’s estimate . ‘ ° ° 138 18 0 
SWALTLOWFIELD. 


For Construction of King’s Bridge, Swallowfield. Messrs. 
Morris & STALLWooD, Architects, Reading. 


Brickwork, &c. 


Winter, Reading : “ A . £286 0 0 
Talbot, Caversham . - ° = : . 26813 4 
Godwin, Reading . . . . ° . 265 0 0 
H. & a. Lewis, Reading . er ene . 264 0 0 
Wheeler, Swallowfield . . 24319 Q 
Simonds, Reading . : . . 240 0 90 
Tame, Shinfield . . . . A 280, Oop 
Woodroffe, Reading . ‘ ° : aU ie 
Ironwork. 
Bridge and Roofing Company, Darlaston - 51418 5 
Stockton Forge Company, Darlaston . . 43416 9 
Young & Co., Pimlico . “ ) pod, LO ae 
Handyside & Co, Derby . ° ° - 402, 0.0 
Oswald, Gardner & Co.,London . . . 39610 0 
Simonds, Reading : ° . ° - 895 00 
Morewood & Co., Birmingham . . . 88 0 0 
Shaw & Co., London : i ‘ 5 + 887, OU 
Finch & Oo, (Limited), Chepstow . . . 870, 0 0 
Shewell & Co., Darlington “ . . 357° 0 0 
Reading Ironworks . A * ; oop, FU 
Carter, Ford & Co., Darlaston 5 0 , 3294 ‘4 °8 
Griffith, Reading . ; ° ° ° . 320 3 9 


VENTILATION! 


THE SANITARY ENGINEERING AND 
VENTILATION COMPANY 


UNDERTAKE 


VENTILATION WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Employing Skilled Workmen under Efficient 
Supervision and the most perfect Appliances. 


Address—Mr. H. CARTER, C.E., 
115 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


BATH STONE. 
BOX GROUND, 


THE BEST FOR ALL EXTERNAL USE, 


CORSHAM DOWN 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED_IN BEAUTY OF APPEAR- 
ANCE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 


PICTOR & SONS, 
Box 


, wWiLbTs. 


SERPENTINE. 


QUARRIES and WwOoRKS, 
POLTESCO, near the Lizard, Cornwall. 
Estimates forwarded on application to the Proprietor. 
JABEZ DRUITT, 

SOUTH GROVE, MILE END ROAD, LONDON. 


Or the Marager at the Works. 
Show Room for Chimney-pieves, 9 Castle Street, Holborn. 


BEST & SAFEST VENTILATOR IN THE WORLD 


This FANLIGHT OPENER is pro- 
nounced simply perfect. It ad- 
justs ventilators to a nicety, while 
its perfect screw arrangements 
render accidents impossible. Al- 
ready thousands are in use, giving 
the greatest satisfaction, in 
Religious Institutions, Offices, 
Banks, Vestry and Public Halls, 
||, Theatres, Hospitals, Museums, 
i Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Public 
Houses, Mansions and other Resi- 
dences, Schools, Shops, &c. 

Aré applicable to every descrip- 
tion of Fanlight, opening in or 
out, hung upon hinges or on 
centres. Also to open any num- 
ber simultaneously, such as 
' lantern, conservatory, and sky- 
lights, Pa 


R. ADAMS, Patentee, 


7 GREAT DOVER ST., BGRO’, 
SHOW-ROOMS : 
17 Blackman Street, Boro’, 


\ONDON, S.E. 


yoo GLAZING WORKS. 
W. RAMSEY, 
No, 29 (late 83 and 84) Farringdon Street, Z.C, 
Designs and Priogs free. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BELLS AS 


BELL’S ASBESTOS FLOORING FELT. 
This article is manufactured from specially prepared 
Asbestos fibre, and by its use any building can be rendered 
comparatively fireproof at a very small cost. This material 
should be used as a substitute for brown paper under the 
carpet, and it can be taken up and relaid as often as re- 
quired ; it may be laid between the flooring boards, on the 
ceiling before plastering, and on the walls. Doors of pine 
or other wood should be so constructed as to have a sheet 
of the felt in the centre, so that either side being burned | LJ 
the other remains intact. In houses so protected fires 
would be localised to the rooms in which they originate. a) 
Asbestos felt, being a non-conductor of heat, is superior to < 
any other sheathing, and used under slates has no equal. 
It yields no dust, lies quite flat, is soft to the tread, and its “ 
low cost places it within the reach of everybody. Made 
in rolls of 36 inches wide. [= 


BELL’S ASBESTOS BOILER AND = 
PIPE COVERING COMPOSITION for 
coating every class of steam pipe and boiler. Non-com- 5 
bustible, and easily applied when steam is up; adheres to 8 E L L S 
metals and preserves them from rust ; prevents the unequal 


Lhe goods of this house are of the highest quality only, and no 


ESTOS, 


| _pELL’S ASBESTOS AND INDIA- 
RUBBER. WOVEN TAPE AND SHEET. 
ING for making every class of steam and water joint. 
It can be bent by hand to the form required, without 
puckering, and is especially useful in making joints of man- 
hole and madhole doors on boilers; also for large “still” 
joints, where boiling fat and steam have to be resisted. It 
is kept in stock in rolls of 100 feet, from 3-in. to 3-in. 
wide, and any thickness from 3; in. upwards. Manhole 
covers can be lifted many times before the renewal of the 
< jointing material is necessary, The same material is made 

up into sheets about 40 in. square, and each sheet bears 
> the trade mark, without which none is genuine, It ig 

very necessary to guard against imitations of this useful 
=) material, and to secure themselves against being sup- 
x plied with these less useful articles at my price, users 

are recommended to see that every 10-ft. length of 
the Asbestos Tape purchased by them bears the trade 
mark. 


BELI’S ASBESTOS CEMENT for the 


A S B E S a oO S is backing of firegrates and furnaces. The use of this fire- 


proof material saves the expense and annoyance occasioned 


expansion and contraction of boilers exposed to weather ; attempt is made to compete with other Manufacturers by the supply | DY the repairs so constantly required in the firegrates and 


covers 50 per cent. more surface than any other coatimg, | of inferior materials at low prices. 


All orders must be sent direct | kitchen ranges of private houses. Any labourer accustomed 


and is absolutely indestructible. It can be stripped off _ to the undermentioned depéts, and not through agents or factors. to handle other cements can apply this, 


after many years’ use, mixed up again with 20 per cent. of fresh, and applied again. 
The composition is supplied dry, and only requires to be mixed with water to the con- 
sistency required for use. 


A horizontal boiler, 17 ft. 6 in. long, 15 H.P., gave the following results :— 


Temperature on Plates .. tS y; a 186 deg. 
Ae Covering os “A “6 ott OE 4, 


39 
One ton of coal was saved per week, and, although the fire was raked out every evening 
20 Ibs, of steam were in the boiler next mornin g. 


The following testimonial refers to this covering :— 


Offices of Wimbledon Local Board, Wimbledon, Nov. 28th, 1883. 
Dear Sir,—It may interest you to know that we save exactly 40 per cent. in fuel through using 
your covering.— Yours truly, W. SANTO CRIMP, C.E., F.G.S, 


BELL’S ASBESTOS PAINT, for floors, stairs, and all interior woodwork, 
to prevent the spread of fire. This paint is especially useful in cotton mills, and in fact 
in all factories and buildings exposed to risk from fire, It is quite free from poisonous 
ingredients, and is both easily and cheaply applied. Bell’s Asbestos Paint has, on 
several occasions, done great service in preventing the loss of life and property. The 
great fire in Buchanan Street, Glasgow, in Noyember last, produced the following 
testimony to the value of this material :— 


Offices of the Glasgow Herald, the Weekly Herald, and the Evening Times, 

Mr. John Bell. Glasgow, Nov. 14th, 1883. 

Sir,—As one of the means that helped to save our buildings extending from Buchanan Street 
to Mitchell Street from the recent great fire, I think it fair to say that your Asbestos Paint, 
which was applied to the outside hoist of the Hvening Times case-room and other portions. gave 
valuable proof that it materially aided in resisting the flames from the immediately adjoining 
tenement while the fire was rapidiy destroying it and threatening us in the most serious form. 
Since the fire, and to assure myself further of the value of the Asbestos Paint asa fire-resister, 
I placed a piece of wood, with your paint put on more correctly than in our case, into one of our 
furnaces, with the result that it was brought out without a fibre of the wood being touched, while 
similar pieces of wood, thrice coated with Irish Lime, at once got into a flame.— Yours truly, 

(Signed) ALEX, SINCLAIR. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS SASH-LINE CORD is unaffected by heat and 
damp, and renders unnecessary the use of metallic wire and chains. Ropes made in the 
same form have great tensile strength, and being indestructible by fire are of incalculable 
value for fire escapes. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS BOILER PRE SERVATIVE.—This useful 
mixture, by absorbing the free oxygen that is in the water, entirely checks pitting and 
corrosion. It also disintegrates incrustation so immediately as to prevent its adhering to 
the plates. Not only isa great economy of fuel effected by keeping boilers clean, but 
the risk of having the plates burned is thereby obviated. It has been computed that 
1-16th inch thick of incrustation causes a waste of 15 per cent. of coal ; + inch thick, 
60 per cent. ; and 4 inch, 150.per cent. Thus the Preservative avoids the great risks 
which are inseparable from scaled plates, lengthens the life of a boiler, and covers its own 
cost a hundredfold by economy of fuel. It is entirely harmless, and has no injurious 
action on metals. It can be put into the feed tank or boiler, as may be most convenient. 
Sold in drums and casks bearing the trade mark, without which none is genuine, 


BELL’S PURE ASBESTOS CLOTH, for protection against the spread 
of fire. Iron curtains warp, and in the great emergency of fire will often be immovable. 
Asbestos cloth, being incorruptible, will remain strong and flexible for an indefinite 
period, and will stay the progress of a fire and the passage of smoke longer than any 
other known material. This cloth is also extensively used in Maignen’s unequalled 
water filters, for which a gold medal and diploma of honour were awarded by the 
Special Commission appointed by Her Majesty’s Government to receive the reports of 
the International Juries at the Fisheries Exhibition. By special arrangement with Mr, 
Maignen, his filters for houses, factories, and towns are supplied by this firm. 

BELL’S ASBESTOS BLOCK GAS FIRES.—The Asbestos Block 
Gas Fire is formed by placing inside the ordinary grate a hollow block (burner), com- 
posed of Asbestos, and perforated. An iron sole-plate, with a single gas burner, is fixed 
at the bottom of the block. After being lighted a short time, both the block and asbestos 
fuel throw out intense heat. 

BELL’S ASBESTOS FUEL for gas fires. This genuine Asbestos Fuel ig 
composed of the finest hand-picked Asbestos, and its weight is about half that of any 
other Asbestos fuel. 

BELUL’S SPECIAL LONDON-MADE ASBESTOS MILL- 
BOARD, for dry steam joints, made of the best Asbestos fibre, is well-known for its 
toughness and purity, and is absolutely free from the injurious ingredients frequently 
used to obtain an appearance of finish, regardless of the real utility of the material. Made 
in sheets measuring about 40 in. square, from 1-64th in. to 1 in. and 4 millimétre 
to 25 millimétres thick, Hach sheet bears the Trade Mark. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


BELL’S ASBESTOS WORKS, 


SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S.E. 


OR THE BRANCH WAREHOUSES :—VICTORIA BUILDINGS, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER; 11 &13 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW ; 21 RITTER STRASSE, BERLIN 


EASTWOOD & CO. (LIMITED). 


LIME, CEMENT, AND BRICK MANUFACTURERS. 


SHOEBURY, COWLEY, & KENT BRICKS IN 


Shoebury Malm Facings and Paviors. 

Stourbridge, Welsh, and Newcastle Fire 
Bricks, &c. 

Glazed and other Drain Pipes. 


Clinkers. 
Red and White Suffolk Bricks. 


POoORTLAN D 


Dutch, Adamantine, and Red English | Laths, Plaster, 


ANY QUANTITY DELIVERED ALONGSIDE, 


Ridge Tiles, Terminals, &e, 
Staffordshire Blue Bricks. 
Chimney Pots, Slates. 


Moulded Bricks of all kinds. 
Red, White, and Black Rubbers. 


Greystone, Blue Lias, and Chalk Lime. Broseley and Yorkshire Roofing Tiles. | Hair, Sand, &e. &e. 


CE MEN TFT 


(WELLINGTON BRAND) of Unsurpassed Quality. 
Sole London Consignees of Messrs. Gibbs & Co.’s (West Thurrock) PORTLAND CEMEN T, and the LUMLEY 


GLAZED 


BRICKS. 


BRICKFIELDS :—wEstT DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX ; SITTINGBOURNE, KENT, 
WHARE'S :— 


WELLINGTON WHARF, BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH. 
CANAL BRIDGE WHAREFS, OLD KENT ROAD, S.E, 
CHELSEA WHARF, LOTTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 


KENSAL GREEN, HARROW ROAD. 
VICTORIA WHARF, MORTLAKE, S.W.; and 
BLACK HORSE LANE, RICHMOND, 
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MR. SHAW-LEFEVRE ON LONDON. 


‘HE present First Commissioner of Works 
has proved himself on many occasions to 
be exceptionally well qualified for the 
important office he happens to hold ; 
and when we speak of the office he 
happens to hold, we imply even an aug- 
mented admiration of the way in which 
he performs its work. Mr. SHAw-LEFEVRE 
has, in short, strikingly distinguished 
himself from his predecessors of as long 
a time as one can well remember, by 
manifesting, not only in a special degree 
the qualities of a clever man of business, 
but almost equally those of a man of what is called good 
taste. In the Parliamentary system which on the whole suits 
us so exceedingly well that no one nowadays ventures, except 
in one or another form of jesting, to acknowledge a passing 
thought to its prejudice, there is one principle of practice 
which seems to be universally recognised, namely, that every 
enterprise connected with the Government shall have at its 
head, not nominally but really, a Parliamentary debater. Even 
when at this moment there is one M.P. in the seat of the Lord 
Mayor and another in the chair of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, although it may be said that accident has a good deal 
to do with such a coincidence, yet every one must recognise in 
it an instance of the fitness of things ; and when it has been 
argued, as it often has, that the architectural work of the 
Government, as a most exceptional duty, ought to be placed 
under the control of some sort of professional expert, not 
only has the practice been continued of preferring a 
Parliamentary administrator, but, when such a one could 
haply be found who was also acquainted with archi- 
tecture, or any other art, if only as an amateur, the 
preference has still always been given to the possessor of 
no such qualification. Matters are changing a little now, but 
the rule has generally been to call a country gentleman to the 
office, literally in his capacity of a country gentleman ; and, if 
Mr. SHAw-LEFEvRE is a man of business and a man of a little 
taste, it is not too much to say that it is still only as the 
equivalent of a country gentleman that he is generally supposed 
to have been appointed ; indeed we should not be at all 
surprised to be told that, like Mr. Ayrton (who, by the way, 
was not a country gentleman, and therefore a failure) he had 
received his appointment with the frank remark that he could 
only recognise, as a reason for its bestowal, the fact that he 
had no personal knowledge of its subject. But be all this as 
it may, we see in Mr, SHaw-LerEvRE very much what, under 
such a system, we ought to desire to see—a working politician 
whose mind is large enough, his courage earnest enough, and 
his general culture sufficiently liberal, to admit of his under- 
taking whatever artistic enterprise comes, amongst the rest, in 
his way, with that intelligent and painstaking confidence 
which, if in unfavourable circumstances it is the surest road 
to failure, is the surest road to success when guided by sound 
sense and loyalty to the cause. The other day we found a 
provincial enthusiast sending an invitation with authority to 
Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, to accept, as we may say, a seat in 
the House of Commons ; an invitation which the philosopher 
very properly declined to entertain. Suppose some similarly 
ardent and influential leader were to ask, on popular artistic 
grounds—which are quite as good as the popular philosophical, 
if not better—Mr. Ruskin or Mr. WituiaAm Morris, Mr. 
FERGusson or Mr. President Jones, to claim the post of 
M.P., for the sake of the First Commissionership - of 
Her Majesty’s Works; we feel sure we are saying quite 
enough to secure general approval if we remark that 
we would very much rather have Mr. SHaw-LErevre 
than either of them, or all together. We may perhaps put the 
case thus :—that English public opinion, taking it as it stands, 
is clearly in favour of the supreme control of public works 
being in the hands of an unprofessional, and therefore un- 
sophisticated, but experienced public man, who has the good 
sense to take private advice where it is to be had of the best 
quality, and the self-reliance to assume the responsibility of 


public buildings, which are shocking. 


acting upon it to the best of his own rough and ready judg- 
ment as a man of business and nothing more. 

Mr. SHAw-LEFEVRE says a wise thing when he announces 
that he loves and admires London, and, indeed, never feels 
quite happy when out of it. There is a popular affectation 
which is always expressing itself in contempt of London. It 
is a fine thing to be glad to get out of it, away from its fogs 
and mud, ‘‘anywhere, anywhere out of the world” that one 
has to live in. It is the very same sort of fine thing to try to 
live up to some one else’s century instead of one’s own 
nineteenth. It is the same thing again to strive after an ideal 
life, as so many do, or pretend to do, hating the substantial 
flesh with such a cold, dull hatred, and loving the ethereal 
spirit with such a warmand pungent love. The true regulation 
hatred of London is singularly uncompromising and un- 
reserved ; people of the right sort hate its streets and squares, 
its centre and suburbs, its houses outside and its houses inside 
and its public statues more than anything else—except its 
Even Mr. SHaw- 
LEFEVRE betrays unconsciously the fact that his love of 
London is not wholly free from this habit of superficial 
cynicism. “ He did not know,” says one of the newspaper 


reports, ‘‘whether the work of modern times was so good 


or excellent that one would feel inclined to do much 
in the way of additions, but at all events one could do 
but little harm in the way of destruction.” We prefer to 
suppose here, either that the speaker did not think what 
he was saying, or that his oratory gota little confused in 
the way that confuses even the best of reporters ; but if so 
liberal-minded a representative of the Government, now that 
we have at last got him, is really inclined to give way so far, 
in spite of all other liberality of feeling, as to entertain the 
absurd idea that the modern artistic work of London is wholly 
bad, we beg to ask him to reflect for a moment. ‘There is 
absolutely no branch of discovery or invention, of knowledge 
or of skill, in which Englishmen of the present very remark- 
able age are not acknowledged by the best foreign opinion to 
be able to place themselves in the very foremost rank of merit ; 
and architecture is certainly one department in which, beyond 
all dispute, Englishmen, during the last fifty years, under con- 
ditions frequently most unfavourable, have done their duty to 
the utmost. It is not enough to express a vague admiration 
for the Tower and St. Paul’s, the Abbey and Westminster Hall. 
Barry’s Palace of the Legislature is the admiration of the 
world. The Bank of England, Somerset House, the British 
Museum, University College, the National Gallery itself, the 
club-houses, and hundreds of municipal, ecclesiastical, and 
domestic buildings all over the town, can hold their own, in 
one respect or another, in comparison with the corresponding 
edifices of any other capital whatever ; while the new churches 
of England, London included, taken as a whole and from 
their own point of view, constitute perhaps the most excellent 
development of building art in all history, having regard to the 
short period of time which has created them, and the peculiar 
characteristics of national temperament which they represent. 
“Tf it be true,” said Mr. LEFEVRE again (as suggested by the 
lecturer of the evening, Mr. Harrison), “that Londoners feel 
a sense of weariness and gloom when they regard London, it is 
because they do not know London, and will not raise their eyes 
to see what is daily before them.” ‘‘London,” he added, ‘as 
a whole, is one of the most beautiful cities, if not the most 
beautiful, in Europe.” Here he speaks (to use a very common 
but significant phrase) as a sensible man. He is not alone in 
his opinion, either at home or abroad. London has many 
faults, but so have other towns wherever they may be ; and we 
do not hesitate to say that if the Legislature, in some _particu- 
larly lucid interval, were to happen to give Mr. SHaw- LEFEVRE 
what is called a little latitude, there are many of the faults of 
London which, under good advice, he might soon see his way 
to remove without so much trouble as might be expected. 

One practical reflection in which we may take leave to 
indulge is that it might be well for the Government to con- 
sider, in their new municipal projects for the metropolis, 
whether the time has not arrived for the institution of a 
Ministry of Metropolitan Building. That the structural pre- 
sentment of the capital city of a great empire is a subject of 
serious national importance is a principle which ought by this 
time to be publicly recognised in England as it is elsewhere. 
Especially when it is becoming a life-struggle with us to com- 
pete with other nations in the arts of industrial taste ought 
this to be taken into grave consideration. It is not that we 
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need showy buildings and costly ornamentation ; but the calm 
utilitarian repose of stately grace must not be disregarded 
as it has been. If anything is to be done in this direction, it 
will never be by the action of local “ratepayers,” but by the 
generous forces of national enterprise. London 1s not the mere 
town of the Londoners ; it is the heart and soul of England, 
and the joy of all English-speaking peoples, and it ought to be 
so cherished. To speak perhaps a little too plainly, let us say 
that, without wishing to see a Mr. SHaw-Lerrvre taking the 
place of the Lord Mayor, we should be glad to see him 
charged with the administration of the architectural and 
artistic improvement of the metropolis, in the proper interest 
of the nation at large. 


THE ASSESSOR AND PUBLIC COMPETITIONS. 


UR readers will remember, that in May 1880 the late Mr. 
STREET presented a memorial to the President and 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects on the 
subject of public architectural competitions. This memorial 
was signed by some fourteen hundred architects, and excited a 
good deal of attention at the time, besides, in our opinion, 
affecting a large measure of reform. The words of the memo- 
rial ran thus :— 


We, the undersigned Fellows and Associates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, being fully convinced of the unsatis- 
factory state of public architectural competitions as at present 
conducted, beg respectfully to bring the subject before the Council 
of the Institute for consideration. 

Your memorialists are of opinion that this question can most 
successfully be dealt with in the interest of the whole profession by 
the Institute, as representing so large a section of it, and they 
earnestly hope that the Council will be able to devise a remedy 
which, while insuring greater advantages to the public, will at the 
same time place the competition system on a more satisfactory 
basis. 

Your memorialists are further of opinion that the necessities of 

the case call for united action on the part of the profession, and 
that the most effectual way of insuring this will be to devise some 
scheme whereby all members of the profession can agree not to 
‘take part in any public competition unless a professional adjudi- 
eator of established reputation is appointed, and to such a con- 
dition, if generally accepted, your memorialists are prepared to 
bind themselves. 

And we, the undersigned architects, not being members of the 
above Society, are desirous to aid this reform in public competi- 
tions as set forth in the memorial, and we are willing to bind our- 
selves under a similar condition if generally accepted. 


Since then a committee was appointed, on the nomination 
ef Mr. PorTER, to go into the whole question of competitions. 
The result of their labours was the issue of a paper entitled, 
“ Suggestions for the conduct of Architectural Competitions,” 
which was adopted at a special meeting of the Institute, in 
place of the old set of rules hitherto in use. At the conclusion 
of the labours of this committee, a second one was appointed, 
whose particular business was to be the carrying out of the 
objects of the memorial presented by the late Mr. STREET. 
We publish in another part of our. paper a copy of a circular 
and form attached, which has been sent to every architect 
practising in the United Kingdom. 

Of the justice of the principle the advocates of this move- 
ment contend for we think there can be no doubt, namely, the 
professional assessor for all public architectural competitions ; 
and we venture to hope that every architect who has the 
interests of the profession at heart will join in procuring this 
measure of justice from the promoters of competitions. We 
are not sanguine enough to suppose that, an era of universal 
‘contentment will set in, and that from henceforth all jealousies 
will cease to exist, and impartial justice be administered ; but 
that such a scheme as is now before us, if generally supported, 
will conduce toa better selection of designs and to greater fairness 
to competitors we firmly believe. Let promoters once grasp 
the fact that architects will not send them in designs unless 
they guarantee that their labours shall be judged by competent 
men, thoroughly acquainted with the principles of design and 
practice, and they will not be slow to comply with so very 
modest a request. To grant it is to their own benefit, remov- 
ing from themselves the slur—so often cast—of using favourit- 
ism, and also lessening considerably their responsibilities. 
It requires the nicest discrimination and the clearest judgment 
in deciding upon the rival merits of design, and appreciating 
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the niceties of plan and general arrangement. How can lay- 
men decide with little or no experience to guide them? The 
task of selection at best is not an easy one to carry out, and 
the argument is a sound one, that a specialist by lifelong study 
should be better able to say what is good, bad, or indif- 
ferent in the designs submitted, than a committee of laymen. 
Eyery one knows that many architects submit designs which 
are too often selected, because the drawings are got up for 
show and to take the eye, regardless of the amount to be 
spent ; laymen cannot decide upon such points, and so too 
often a modest design, honestly carrying out the instructions, is 
set on one side and a vulgar one chosen in its stead. Then 
comes the question of builders’ estimates, often and often 
largely in excess of the advertised conditions ; then cutting 
down of essentials to maintain outside appearances, and uni- 
versal recriminations on all sides. Now much of this might be 
spared, and the public would be the gainers, as well as all those 
architects who desire to act honourably and fairly. 

The objection that some architects will feel to sign any such © 
undertaking as we have now before us, is that by so doing they 
would be tying their own hands, and playing into those of men 
who do not sign, and who will be only too glad to stand on one 
side and see formidable rivals muzzled, while they were free to 
step in and compete with more chances of winning the prizes 
offered. Such an objection is a perfectly fair one to take, but 
it is one that the advocates of the movement have frequently 
heard. They urge, in reply, that to accomplish any use- 
ful reform some sacrifice is demanded; that the number. 
who signed the memorial, and the well-known names of 
so many of them, was sufficient proof of the interest felt 
in the question, and that it is a fair presumption that 
the memorialists, who are in honour bound now to fulfil 
their pledge, will be very largely supported by others, who 
before waited to see what results would follow, and that the 
list, when completed, will embrace all the best-known men in 
the profession. The Committee state in their circular, that 
part of their duty will be to acquaint promoters of competitions 
with the undertaking that has been entered into, and to 
forward a list of those supporting it. They consider that the 
effect of this will be that the promoters, looking down the long 
list of names, and seeing in it all or most of those who have 
distinguished themselves in the profession, and pledged to the 
condition named, will hesitate before they invite a competition 
among those who are not on the list—would recognise the force 
of circumstances and the justice of the position taken up by 
the signers. Granted that ina few cases promoters paid no 
regard to this protest, designs would of course be sent in, but 
the class of men who would compete would be hardly those 
a responsible committee would care to employ, and precisely 
the class of men who would be likely to submit designs that © 
an assessor would reject. 

In other words, we think no architect, competent in his 
work, upright, and desirous of seeing justice done to his 
fellows as well as to himself, will hesitate to throw in his 
lot with the memorialists. Ifa man is zo¢ competent, upright, 
and desirous of seeing justice done, he may be left alone ; his 
employment on any work is likely to do more in support of 
the professional assessor than perhaps his adhesion to the 
pledge. 

If the profession will only recognise the importance of 
their position before the public, and combine to maintain it by 
all lawful and fair means, they have the solution of the whole 
problem in their hands, and by putting aside petty jealousies, 
by showing-a bold front, and taking what little risk there is, a 
reform will be gained beneficial to all concerned. 

On another occasion we shall state our views on the selec- 
tion of the professional assessor and his duties. 


A JAPANESE WAREHOUSE. 


HE amalgamation of city churches is no new experiment. 
Al Over three centuries ago it was tried in London, and in 
consequence St. Mary Axe, as a separate parish, ceased to 
exist. That good old chronicler, of whom London should be 
proud, the tailor Joun Srow, described, for the enlightenment 
of his fellow citizens, how the change came about. ‘In St. 
Marie Street,” he said, “ ye had of old time a parish church, of 
St. Marie the Virgin, St. Ursula, and the Eleven Thousand 
Virgins, which church was commonly called St. Marie at the 
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Axe, of the sign of an axe, over against the east end thereof, 
or St. Marie Pellipar, of a plot of a ground on the north side 
thereof pertaining to the Skinners in London. This parish, 
about the year 1565, was united to the parish church of St. 
Andrew Undershaft, and so was St. Marie at the Axe 
suppressed and letten out to be a warehouse for a merchant.” 
From that time the merchants have not lost their hold on 
St. Mary Axe, and it is of a warehouse—one devoted to 
Japanese goods—that we are now about to write. In the 
sixteenth century it is probable that the inhabitants of the 
street were without direct trade with the Japanese islands, 
for the Dutchmen in those days were jealous and seeking a 
monopoly. If a jar or a lacquered dish found its way to St. 
Mary Axe, we may be sure that toll had been levied on it for 
the benefit of the States-General. It took a long time to 
bring the products of Japan into repute among us. Half of 
the nineteenth century had elapsed before our insular preju- 
dices could be overcome, and the artistic wealth of the crafts- 
man be fully recognised. When one considers the esteem in 
which their work is now held in England, it seems incredible 
that in the International Exhibition of 1851, not a single 
square foot of space was appropriated to the Japanese. What 
is more extraordinary, the absence of so interesting a people 
excited no regret. 

All the floors in the large red-brick warehouse of Messrs. 
ROTTMANN, STROME & Co., in St. Mary Axe, are packed with 
objects which have been made by Japanese fingers. Pottery, 
metal-work, embroidery, lacquer, wood-carving, printed fabrics 
are here stored, and the house is the source from whence have 
been derived many of those things which are seen in London 
and provincial shops, ranging from little jars which cost a 
penny or two and give pleasure to humble virtuosos, to the 
costly screens which can hardly be seen without being coveted. 
The visitor finds in one place bales of cotton which have been 
woven in Manchester mills and printed in Japan, then he 
comes across piles of paper lamps, and has to pick his way 
with care through legions of jars, every one of them being as 
carefully enveloped in straw as if it were made of an eggshell ; 
here we have lacquered panels for cabinets, elsewhere wooden 
tiles daintily ornamented and so on. 

But what seems to be most remarkable is the immense 
space which is occupied by the rolls of Japanese wall-paper. 
Everyone knows how much effect can be gained by the use of 
that paper as an element in the decoration of houses, and that 
it seems to be equally well adapted for filling the panels in a 
cabinet, for a dado, a frieze, or the covering of a ceiling. But 
it is only on seeing the cases in Messrs. RoTTMANN, STROME 
& Co.’s warehouse that the extent of the daily demand for the 
paper can be realised. If an equal number of rolls of ordinary 
room papers were seen in a warehouse for paperhangings the 
stock would be considered to be rather large. It is found 
that purchasers of the papers generally require additional 
pieces, and to provide for contingencies a sufficient quantity 
of every pattern is kept. Incredible as it may seem, 
Japanese papers are as much subject as English papers 
or carpets to the absurd rule by which what are called 
“last season’s patterns” become depreciated in value, no 
matter how great may be their beauty. In consequence of 
the desire for novelties there is a constant change going on in 
the cases, and the new arrivals find the best places awaiting 
them. A roll of paper may be a work of art, suggestive only 
of delight, but from the time of its production until every 
scrap is fixed (and very small scraps are utilised), it is as much 
subject to prosaic economical laws as corn or molasses. There 
is, however, one reservation to be made. Public taste is vari- 
able, often prefers debased work, and gives the highest price 
for ugliness ; but to the credit of the producers it must be said 
that among the 150 patterns of papers which are to be seen in 
this warehouse, there is not one which indicates by its tawdri- 
ness or vulgarity that it has been specially prepared with an 
eye to the market. 

We may divide the papers into two classes, viz., those 
which are from Japanese designs, and those which are adapta- 
tions of European designs—ancient and modern. The thick- 
ness in which the paper can be made, and the richness of 
colour which can be imparted to it, fit it for imitations of 
Venetian and Spanish leather and textile fabrics of the 
Renaissance age. Many artists prefer these imitations. The 
examples in Messrs. RoTTMANN, STROME & Co.’s rooms prove 
the versatility of the Japanese. The Renaissance designers 
‘were not so careful about the accuracy of the fruits, flowers, 


and other natural forms as their Eastern copyists, but the 
Japanese have entered into the spirit of the originals and have 
preserved the rotundity and lusciousness of the pomegranates, 
apples and grapes. When the difference in the character 
between the two styles is remembered, the feat is remarkable, 
and in one respect especially so. In some of the Renaissance 
examples dragons, serpents, and more or less fabulous things 
have been introduced. To the eye of a Japanese they could 
hardly appear otherwise than ridiculous, for his countrymen 
alone are competent to create a form corresponding with the 
type that the mind fancies. But as an artist he must have 
felt that one of his own chimeras or gorgons—although it 
might excite terror—would not be in keeping with the other 
details, and therefore he has been faithful to his pattern. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the richness of some of those 
reproductions of old Spanish, Italian, and Dutch designs. 
Attempts have been made to copy the originals before now, 
but the thick leathery paper of Japan is the only material that 
will bear the necessary depth of colour or allow of sufficient 
relief. The patterns vary from figures that are geometrical up 
to elaborate ornament that recalls the tissues painted by 
VERONESE ; the richer varieties being better worth the trouble of 
producing in the material form the majority of the pieces. 

The second class of papers includes all the designs which 
are Japanese, and it is interesting to compare them with.those 
which are derived from Renaissance work. The latter are 
very rich and beautiful, but they are quickly exhausted ; for 
the ornamentation of Europe at the time the originals were 
designed was limited in its variety. It may be said that 
almost every pattern that comes from Tokio surprises the be- 
holder by its novelty. No matter whether it is an arrangement 
of a simple fret pattern, or of flowers, of serpents and dragons, 
or of Buddhist saints in all the glory of nimbi, there is a 
naivet€é about the design which is unattainable by an artist 
who has undergone an European training. The laws by 
which the positions of the details of one of these patterns 
are fixed are not to be discovered by our academic rules. The 
Japanese artist probably obeys the inspiration of the moment ; 
but however artlessly he may seem to work, it would be im- 
possible for us with all our regularity to produce a better 
result. It has been sometimes said that the best examples of 
the art of Japan are those which are ona small scale, but 
whatever truth there may be in the observation, the details of 
the wall-papers should convince every one that the artists are 
as successful in designs which require great vigour of hand as 
they are in little things. In one pattern where stalks of grass, 
which are as large as nature, are thrown across the paper, the 
curves are as beautiful as any which can be found on the 
tiniest tea-cup. There are some pieces which appear to have 
been derived from modern French works, and in them the 
Japanese artist revels in the opportunity of treating flowers 
more rich than those of his own country. Seeing work of 
this kind, which denotes such marvellous capabilities, the ques- 
tion must arise, what is to be the future of the art of Japan? 
It is one which is easier asked than answered ; but when we 
find that the eastern artist can so readily treat western forms, 
it is difficult to resist the conviction that his handiwork will, as 
time goes on, be more often seen in European houses. 

The earliest specimens of Japanese wall-paper did not 
present many varieties in the colours of the ground, but 
Messrs. ROTTMANN, STROME & Co. have succeeded in obtaining 
papers that will correspond with almost every colour that is 
likely to be used in decoration. There are sufficient tones of 
brown, blue, green, and red to meet an architect’s require- 
ments. Gold is lavishly used in all the patterns, and there is 
one most effective paper which consists simply of dull gold, 
without a pattern, but the colour has that peculiar charm which 
belongs to the east. 

‘The screens are allied to the papers as examples of surface 
decoration, and are no less deserving of study. The day is far 
distant when such elaborate works can be produced in this 
country at prices so moderate. In one which consists mainly 
of gold thread the subject is a contest between the powers of 
the air and of the sea, and the elements are suggested with a 
vigour that is sufficient to drive the students of a school of art- 
needlework into despair. In another screen flowers are em- 
broidered in natural colours with a delicacy that is equal to 
that of a water-colour drawing. <A third represents scenes 
from the everyday life of Japan. The figures are raised in 
three-quarter relief ; but, such is the good taste of the artist, 
that we can think only of their quaintness. 
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~~ The examples of Japanese art in pottery, woodwork, metal, 
&c., which are to be found in Messrs. ROTTMANN, STROME& Co.’s 
warehouse would repay description, but the limits of our space 
have compelled us to be content with a brief notice of what 
is intended to be employed for wall decoration. A visit to the 
warehouse will demonstrate that aids towards the beautifying 
of houses have been lately increased, through the enterprise 
and good taste of the owners. 


PARIS NOTES. 


HE Committee charged with the arrangement for the internal 
decoration of the Hétel de Ville have assigned the artists’ 
commissions, subject only to formal ratification by the Municipal 
Council. Nearly all the great masters of the contemporary 
French School will be represented in the new building. M. Paul 
Baudry has been charged with the ceiling of the grand staircase 
(subject Peace), for which he will receive 162,000 frs. The central 
piece in the ceiling of the first saloon on the quay side of the 
Palace will represent Ze Sciences, to be painted by M. Bougue- 
reau for 35,000 frs. The mural paintings in the same room will 
consist of allegorical figures by MM. E. Lévy, Feyen-Perrin, Jules 
Lefevre, and Hector Leroux, each work costing 18,000 frs.; a land- 
scape, by M. Rapin, to cost 4,500 frs., and two views of Paris by 
MM. Benouville and de Cuzon, each to cost 12,000 frs. M. Bonnat 
will paint 7ze Avs on the ceiling of the next room, and receive 
35,000 frs., while MM. Maignan, Glaize, Humbert, and Morot 
are to decorate the walls and pillars, each receiving -12,000frs. 
Literature is the subject given for the ceiling of the third saloon, 
and will be executed by M. Boulanger for 35,000 frs.; MM. 
Comerre (36,0o0ofrs.), Gérome and Jalabert (36,000 frs.), Bellel 
(4,500 frs.), with MM. Vernier and Vollon (12,000 frs.), have also 
been commissioned for this room. M. Galland is entrusted with 
he decoration of the grand gallery facing the quay, with thirteen 
paintings to represent the first discoveries of human genius—7he 
Age of Stone, The Discovery of Fire, The Conquest of the Horse, 
The Wheel, The Lever, The First Ship, &c., at a total of 
160,000 frs. M. J. P. Laurens will contribute four historical com- 
positions, illustrative of municipal liberties in the fourteenth 
century, for the room at the corner of the Place Lobau, at a cost of 
70,000 frs.,and M. P. Rousseau will paint a panel over the chimney- 
piece for 10,ooofrs. M. Jobbé Duval has undertaken the ceiling of 
the Grand Dining Hall, the central piece to represent Zhe Feast 
of Pan and Ceres, and the side panels Flora and Pomona, 
altogether costing 38,000 frs., and the tympans will be filled with 
figures of Hunting, fishing, The Vintage, Harvest, &c., by M. 
Felix Barras (23,000 frs.). The subjects chosen for the ceiling of 
the Salle des Fétes are Poetry, by M. Hébert (38,000 frs.) ; Wusic, 
by M. Delaunay (30,000 frs.) ; and Dancing, by M. Lenepveu 
(30,000 frs. ). 


Among other artists who have received commissions are— 
M. Puvis de Chavannes, Zhe Four Seasons, 25,000 frs. ; M. Tony 
Robert-Fleury, vance, 25,000 frs.; M. A. Cabanel, Zhe Fou? 
Elements and The Four Cardinal Points, for eight panels, also 
seven tympans, Zhe Seven Ages—in all 72,000 frs.; M. Numa 
Blanc, The City of Paris, 25,000 frs. ; MM. Thirion and H. Lévy, 
Commerce, Industry, Navigation, and Horticulture, together 32,000 
frs.; M. de Coninck, Zhe Seine, Marne, Sceaux, and St.-Dentis, 
8,000 frs. apiece ; and M. Cormon, Zhe Hours, Night, Twilight, 
Aurora, &c., 36,000 frs, The total credits proposed for the 
approval of the Council on this occasion amount to 1,550,000 frs., 
and many others for the internal decoration have to follow. 


On the square in front of the Municipal Palace the works in 
connection with entrance approach or parvis, for which 410,000 frs. 
was lately voted by the Council, are now in full swing. A stone 
balustrade, with openings in face of the three entrances, is being 
constructed along the main front, while the two side doors will be 
surrounded by bronze columns, ornamented at the base with 
groups of figures. These columns will be surmounted with glass 
globes for the electric light. On either side of the principal 
entrance will be placed a seated bronze figure, representing 
respectively Vavigation and Commerce. The stone balustrading 
is to be surmounted by numerous bronze gas-lamps, of artistic 


design, which at night will thus form a semicircle of illumination 
round the entrance. 


Negotiations are being carried on by the Government for the 
purchase of Prince de Chimay’s mansion on the Quai Malaquais, 
with a view to enlarging the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The price 
asked by the Prince is nearly 4,250,000 frs. (170,000/.). ) 


The bronze statue of the Venus de Medicis, which, together 
with the Gladiator, also in bronze, always attracted such attention 
from visitors to the Park of Versailles, has lately been removed 
from the Bosquet de la Reine,-and a marble statue substituted for 
it. The result of the change is most unfortunate, a bad effect 
being created by the contrast of the white new figure with the 
bronze Gladiator. The four bronze vases which were formerly in 
the bower have likewise disappeared. 


The exhibition of designs submitted in competition for the 
6,000 frs. prize in architecture, founded by Mdlle. Esther 
Leclére, in memory of her father, M. Achille Leclére, has been 
opened at the Mazarin Palace. The subject this year was 4 
Museum for a Country Town, ‘There were twelve competitors, 
the first prize being awarded to M. Georges Chedanne, a first 


mention to M. L. E. Masqueray, and a second mention to M. 


Eustache, a pupil of M. Ginain. 


The Paris Désats a few days ago published the following note = 
—‘In our columns of February 26 we reproduced a letter ad- 
dressed by M. Maspéro to Mr. Scott Moncrieff, Under-Secretary 
for Public Works in Egypt, pointing out the insufficiency of the 
resources at his command for the continuation of his task, and for 
the preservation of monuments of Egyptian art and architecture. 
Mr. Scott Moncrieff, in publishing this letter, appealed to English 
men of science and to all interested in archzologival work to aid 
M. Maspéro with funds. Several of our readers nave thought it 
impossible for France to leave to England alone the honour of 
responding to the demand of our countryman, and have asked us 
to receive subscriptions in support of M. Maspéro’s researches. 
We have great pleasure in complying with this desire, and shall 
transmit to the explorer any sums that may be forwarded to us.” 
In response to this appeal 12,150 frs. have already come in within 
the space of four days, among the subscribers being the Barons. 
Gustave, Alphonse, and Edmond de Rothschild, MM. Léon Say,, 
Bischoffsheim, Joubert, De Reinach, &c. 


At the meeting of the Académie des Sciences last week,. 
M. Faye read the resolutions adopted by the committee appointed 
to consider Admiral Mouchey’s proposal to transfer the Observatory 
to another site. The committee is favourable to its removal to 
some spot in the neighbourhood of Paris, but conditionally on the 
present buildings being preserved to their actual purpose, and that 
the necessary grounds for carrying out astronomical observations: 
be kept. The matter will be further discussed in one of the 
private sittings of the Academy. 


Last week the Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry into the 
industrial crisis, sitting under the presidency of M. Spuller, took 
the evidence of the roof-building contractors, of whom there are 
about 700 in Paris, 111 being members of the Syndical Society. 
The number of workmen generally employed in this branch of 
operative industry is estimated at 7,000, and there are three scales. 
of wages. The tilers and metal roofers earn 7 frs. 50c. per day 5. 
the plumbers and zinc workers 7 frs., and the assistants in both 
branches 5 frs. These wages are the same in summer as winter 
and when work is slack the rate is not diminished, but the best 
men are selected to continue while the others are discharged. The 
evidence of the masters showed that in 1852 the wages allowed to 
timber-roofers were 5 frs. 75 c., to plumbers 4 frs., and to assistants. 
3 frs. 75 c. In 1862 these rates had risen to 6 frs., 5 frs. 50 c., 
and 4 frs. respectively ; while in 1872 they stood at 6 frs. 25 c., 
6 frs., and 4 frs. 25 c. The advance to present rates occurred prin- 
cipally during the building boom that prevailed in Paris during 
1882 and the early part of 1883. According to the masters there 
is at present no actual crisis in their trade, but merely a certain 
slackness. 


Some delegates from the Paris Carpenters’ Unions also gave 
evidence before the committee, complaining energetically that the 
extension of foreign competition was ruining them. The average 


wages received by carpenters were 8 frs. per day, but, counting 245 
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working days in the year, this amounted only to 5 frs. 38 c. daily, 
an amount totally insufficient, urged the speakers, to feed and 
bring up afamily. They consequently claimed a minimum of 9 frs. 


for a day’s work. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


N ordinary meeting of the Association was held on Friday even- 
ing, the 29th ult., Mr. Cole A. Adams, President, in the chair. 
A vote of thanks was passed to Messrs. Braby & Co. in connection 
with the visit made to the Exhibition buildings, Battersea Park, 
and also to Mr. Trubshaw, for conducting the party. The next 
visit was announced for Saturday, March 8, to the new Oratory 
Church at Brompton. Mr. E. F. Eales then read the following 
paper :— 
Dwellings in Flats. 

The system of living in suites of apartments, called flats by us, 
has been in vogue for years in Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and in the 
principal cities of the United States ; in fact, in Paris it is recog- 
nised as the correct way of living ; but in England, the English 
being slow to adopt strange ideas, it has happened that until 
within the last eight or ten years no such system has been intro- 
duced, those whom flats are most suitable for, and those whom 
flats are most suited to, being content to exist in lodgings or 
boarding-houses, which, for expense and inconvenience, cannot be 
improved upon. The idea is still extant that there is an unwritten 
law about an Englishman’s house being his castle, but this feeling 
is gradually dying out with sensible people, and little by little they 
are coming to look upon the advantage of occupying a set of 
chambers or (on a more extensive scale) a suite of rooms, as 
possibly an improvement upon the old way of living. As yet, I 
have never heard any one who has resided in a flat say that living 
in a small house (in the desired privacy) or in lodgings is preferable 
to the accommodation which can be obtained for the same or 
perhaps a trifle larger rental in a flat. This would point in favour 
of residential flats. In this great city of London it is essential to 
economise space, as day by day, for untold years, buildings have 
been erected which gradually have extended in all directions to 
what not a long time since we considered the suburbs. This 
economy of space is a great point for architects to consider, and 
as the population and business in the City increase, more accom- 
modation is naturally required by those men who must not be too 
far away from their business, or too far away from what is called 
the fashionable quarter. If the idea were grasped that it is as healthy 
to live and breathe seven or eight storeys up in the air, and that 
every access by elevator can be obtained, we should see the 
same space which accommodated one family in a large house, say 
in Russell Square, very likely much too large for actual require- 
ments (which means expense) would, by erecting a building on 
some site arranged in suites, accommodate at least six or more 
different families, and in this way if flats were erected in con- 
venient neighbourhoods at convenient rentals, untold numbers 
would greatly prefer pitching their camp within easy distance of 
their work, instead of living in the suburban villa, which means 
for business men getting up at an unearthly hour in the morning to 
catch the train, and the same rush to catch it to return, not men- 
tioning the travelling expenses, and the troubles arising from 
continual railway travelling. 

The one great objection put forward by people is this same very 
excellent method of accommodating, say, six families under one 
roof, and using one staircase or elevator; but in this there is a 
great deal of fancy: if the staircase be well arranged and well 
lighted it becomes nothing more or less than an ordinary public 
staircase leading to entirely separate and self-contained tenements. 
With the advantages to be obtained the objections vanish, ze. 
when a man finds that he is free from worry, trouble, and continual 
putting-hand-in-pocket business (as is the case with an ordinary 
householder), at the same time being able to enjoy the advantages 
of a separate establishment, he appreciates the difference, and al- 
most looks forward to paying his quarter’s rent with pleasure, 
feeling freed from all cares and household difficulties. Now, very 
different is the experience of a man who inhabits a newly-built 
house, built for the purpose of letting, and not comfort. Let us 
take it for granted, then, that the objection to living in flats has 
died a natural death, and that it has come to be looked upon as a 
most excellent method of economising space, relieving the tenant 
of trouble and responsibility, and giving the architect a chance of 
erecting a building which in its size must naturally offer more 
facilities for treatment than the usual London house. A few words 
as to site. From observation it would seem that this small word 
plays a large part in the development of this system, inasmuch as 
up to the present time it would be futile to build flats out of a con- 
venient neighbourhood—by that I mean over a certain distance 
from Charing Cross—the people who are prepared to live in flats 
requiring to be near everything. This is evidenced by the number 
of flats which still remain unoccupied, not altogether on this 
account, but possibly from the inconvenient arrangement of plan 
which is to be found in some, more especially in those adapted 
from the ordinary dwelling-house, which you can well understand 


has prevented their being treated as self-contained: another 
reason being that in some instances more accommodation is pro- 
vided than is necessary or required, and a proportionately higher 
rent asked than is to be easily obtained. What, then, fixes 
the value of the ground is its proximity to the business 
centres, which is not only advantageous to the professional 
man, but to those who lead lives of pleasure, for which advantage 
larger rents than is customary to be paid for small private resi- 
dences will, probably, be obtained. It is evident that this system 
of building must be in a measure speculative; no sane person 
would lay out a large sum of money in the erection of flats fur the 
pleasure of letting people live in them at the expense of capital. 
There is no reason, then, why companies or syndicates should not 
be formed with the idea of erecting this class of building with good 
results. In Paris these large buildings are generally erected by 
the insurance offices, in America by limited companies or private 
individuals. An excellent description of a kind of syndicate for 
the promotion and development of flats is given by Mr. Gale in the 
published notes of his “Godwin Bursary Tour” to the United 
States, in which he says:—“A house, club, or co-operative 
building, in which each of several heads of families, by previous 
agreement, arranges each to own and occupy his rooms, thus 
giving the opportunity beforehand for each member to choose his 
associates in the affair, and it allows each to form an opinion of 
the desirability of his neighbours, thus avoiding the chance of 
proximity of undesirable persons or families under the same roof.” 
The basis of the arrangement is this :—The property is vested in 
the members subscribing, and is held by them as a corporate body, 
which leases to each member his own apartment for ninety-nine 
years. This lease is marketable property, and can be sold like any 
lease of an ordinary kind. The arrangement makes the invest- 
ment of the building-fund money a safe one, and one for which 
there is quite as much certainty of finding a sale as the lease of an 
ordinary house. Again, should an owner elect to sell his share, to 
guard against an objectionable person being admitted, each lease 
has a clause providing that only a person approved by a certain 
majority of members can be the purchaser of the lease. The 
expenses of service, supervision, repairs, warming, and lighting are 
equally divided. By this means a large and commodious block 
could be erected, giving each subscriber to the outlay very good 
security for his money, and enabling buildings to be erected which, 
unless several joined together to raise the required capital, would 
remain unbuilt. The idea is new in this. country, and well worthy 
of consideration. 

The French system of planning the mazson a@ loger, or flat, 
appears to be divided into three classes. The first (of which L 
have a typical plan) shows a site with two frontages. The ground 
plan reveals the usual porte cochére for the accommodation of a 
carriage driving through to the inner courtyard. On the left of the 
entrance is the concterge and the principal staircase leading to the 
suite of flats above. These buildings, of course, vary in size. This 
present one provides three reception-rooms, three bedrooms, 
kitchen, and offices to each suite. Leading from the courtyard are 
the stables and servants’ staircase leading to top floor. One great 
feature in all the French plans is the antechamber, which you 
enter, leading to each suite, from which the different rooms lead 
off. In all cases we find a secondary staircase from the basement 
to top floor for the servants and kitchen service. This is good in 
its way ; but there are objections to it, as also to the arrangements 
for sleeping the servants, being crowded together indiscriminately 
upon the top floor. English people will object to this arrange- 
ment, as they prefer, and not unreasonably, that their servants 
should be within call, whether in the day or night, besides feeling 
a kind of responsibility for their welfare, which might be interfered 
with if this plan were followed, besides giving them opportunity to 
cultivate the female failing of gossiping. With regard to the - 
stabling forming part of ground-floor, we have no instance in 
London of this arrangement, which, although convenient, yet if the 
same accommodation could be obtained in the neighbourhood of 
the building, undoubtedly would be preferred, and is not likely 
to be imitated here. On the upper floor the rooms communicate 
with one another throughout the suite. This plan gives a good 
arrangement of rooms, but I fear that the sites in London would 
not allow of an inner court—say 50 feet square—being left open to 
the sky, a greater economy of space being essential, as the ground 
rents in all instances asked are quite full, and the rents obtained 
very far below what the Parisians are accustomed to pay. . Cellars 
are allotted to each tenant in the basement, which is devoted to 
stores for wine, coals, &c. No basement is devoted to living pur- 
poses, but we have to utilise this space for the sake of obtaining 
rent ; but it would be far preferable if we followed the lead of the 
Parisians in this. 

In the second-class plan the ground floor is devoted to shops, 
the entrance leading to main staircase and concierge. Here again 
we have the secondary staircase, but the number of rooms is less— 
two reception-rooms and three bedrooms, and kitchen. The 
staircases are lighted from wells on each side of main stairs. This 
arrangement is not good, inasmuch as the light cannot penetrate 
in a six-storey building to the ground floor, or, if it does, giving a 
very small quantity. Here we are reduced to one water-closet, 
which is a failing, as English people certainly will not be at all put 
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out if two are provided ; the servants in this instance finding their 
accommodation in their own quarters. Another plan of this same 
class is devoted to shops on ground floor, and one suite only above. 
Here the staircase is lighted from the open, and it would be well 
to remember that in all instances it is desirable to obtain light to 
stairs, passages, and especially rooms from the street, either back 
or front. 

The third-class plan shows the ground floor arranged as shops, 
there being a double frontage, the main entrance to each leading 
to the conczerge and principal staircase as usual. Here the back 
arrangement for open space is well contrived, the party wall being 
kept down to height of ground storey, and open above to the extent 
of the two houses. On the floors above the accommodation is not 
large—two reception-rooms, two bedrooms, kitchen, and water- 
closet. The height of these buildings in Paris is regulated by the 
width of the streets, and does not exceed five storeys, including 
the extreso/ over the ground floor. The suites are arranged from 
three to fifteen rooms, the rent varying according to locality. 
Large numbers of very handsome buildings of this kind have been 
erected during the last few years in distinction to what we know 
as private houses, which are, comparatively speaking, scarce. The 
American architects have already built some very fine blocks, 
consisting of single suites up to six on each floor, and being under 
one roof. 

Beginning with an ordinary suite, let us examine the plan of a 
building called “ Wyoming.” This has three frontages, which in 
planning is a great advantage; a central staircase lighted from a 
well-hole and top light, which is the great drawback to the plan, 
otherwise the arrangement is very workable: Entrances are to 
right and left of main staircase, the elevator being worked in well- 
hole of same. Here we have the secondary staircase communi- 
cating with servants’ offices, and you will notice this is arranged so 
that the kitchen in each of the two suites shall be of easy access. 
The sleeping and reception rooms are rather mixed up; but the 
size and number of rooms is all that could be desired. The 
secondary water-closets are badly placed, as also the servants’ 
bedroom, left-hand suite leading direct out of kitchen. The 
dining-rooms might be another 18 inches wider with advantage, 
13 feet not being sufficient. A very ingenious contrivance for 
additional room in the rear of a block is shown by the plan of an 
apartment house, close to the Broadway, where an attempt has 
been made to keep to the form of the city lots, which are 25 feet 
frontage by 100 feet depth. In this instance two of these lots are 
taken together, giving a frontage of 50 feet. There is a basement 
and sub-basement, the remaining floors being 14 feet high from 
floor to floor, the two top floors being 9 feet. The rear portion of 
the building has 10 floors above the basement, each 9 feet high. 
This difference in the number of floors in the two parts of the 
house is designed to give more accommodation and light. The 
plan shows the way in which the second, fourth, and sixth 
floors are laid out. The entrance is arranged in the middle, 
leading to main staircase, the elevator being constructed in the 
well-hole ; entrances on right and left to the separate suites. 
Taking the one part of the plan, it will be seen that there are a 
private hall, library, parlour, and dining-room, butler’s pantry, 
kitchen, and five chambers; the staircase by the side of dining- 
room leads downward a few feet to the rear part of the building, 
all the rooms here being on a different level. The small staircase 
in butler’s room leads to an upper room, which can be used as a 
store. The other part of the plan and section of the rear go 
together, the rear portion of the two flats being over one another ; 
hence the name given to these flats, Duplex or Double Flats. 

The accommodation is the same on each side, excepting the 
rear part of one is approached by stairs leading up, and the other 
by a flight going down. The intervening floors—first, third, and 
fifth—are all on the same level, the house being simply divided 
through the centre with two sets of apartments. The staircase in 
this instance is left entirely to a top light, and of necessity must be 
very dark. “ The Berkshire” is a very well-arranged plan taken 
as a whole ; it has the benefit of being lighted on four sides. The 
rooms are well proportioned, each suite containing three reception- 
rooms, four and five bedrooms respectively, kitchen, bath, and 
water-closets. Here, again, the two kitchens are brought together 
and served by secondary staircase. The main entrance has a 
borrowed light, and I presume a lantern at top, but no direct light 
or ventilation, which mars the otherwise skilful treatment. Here 
the reception-rooms are kept distinct from the bedrooms, and the 
kitchen and servants’ room distinct again, being approached by a 
lobby, which entirely shuts off direct communication with the 
remainder of the flat. The Americans are good in providing cup- 
board accommodation, especially to the bedrooms. Another point 
is the fixed washing arrangement in each bedroom, in lieu of our 
washhand-stand. 

_Another plan much more extensive, embracing as it does six 
Suites on a floor, occupies an excellent site to deal with, about 210 
feet square. The French system of an internal court is adhered 
to, and which in this instance is 100 feet by 90 feet, less the pro- 
jection of kitchens, &c., belonging to two of the largest suites. 
This block has frontages to three streets, the fourth being set back 
for the purposes of light ; the architect has thus been enabled to 
have an entrance from two of them. The principal entrance is 


wide enough for a carriage to pass through and set down at the 
four different entrances. The accommodation provided is eight 
bedrooms, three reception-rooms, kitchen, and offices. The stair- 
cases are well lighted, and each suite is provided with an elevator, 
delivering by the side of each entrance. Of course, this is an ideal 
site to have to deal with, and I do not suppose there are likely to. 
be many similar to it in this city ; in fact, the extensiveness of the: 
whole block is more than at present we have requirement for.. 
The rents obtained for these suites is 600/2., slightly more than is. 
likely to be given for a similar suite of rooms in London, 

The last American plan is still more extensive, and is in course 
of erection. The central part apartments, designed by Messrs. 
Hubert & Pirsson, architects, consists of a series of eight blocks, 
occupying a plot of 210 feet by 425 feet. Each block has a front- 
age of about Ioo feet, and contains thirteen suites, three of which 
occupy the whole surface of the building—that is, a surface of 
7,800 square feet—and ten of which occupy one-half the frontage 
by the whole depth, with the duplex arrangement at the rear for 
kitchens, servants’ rooms, &c.—ze. an area of 4,700 feet. The 
cost of the four corner blocks is put down at 56,000/,, the rest at 
about 50,000/7, each. An independent company, free from personal 
liability, is organised for each house, and the capital stock is. 
divided into sixteen shares, each share representing an apartment 
occupying half a floor. Those wishing to occupy a whole floor: 
would secure two shares. Two-thirds of the outlay (put at 240,000- 
dols.) is subscribed—viz. 160,000 dols. amongst sixteen share- 
holders, giving an equivalent of 10,000 dols., or 2,000/., to be found 
by each, the remaining third of outlay being raised on mortgage. 
The ground rents and all outgoings by way cf interest on mort- 
gage, rates and taxes, salaries for service, &c., is equally divided, 
and for a single share amounts to about 260/, making the total 
rent, including the interest of 6 per cent. on the subscribed capital 
of 2,000/., up to 380/. per annum rental ; the accommodation being. 
three reception-rooms, five bedrooms, kitchen, servants’ offices, 
bath-room, &c. The accommodation in the apartment occupying 
the whole floor being four reception-rooms and hall, seven bed- 
rooms, kitchen, and servants’ offices, and for which an annual 
rental of 760/. is paid. These buildings are constructed substan- 
tially, and are so far fireproof as iron beams, brick arches, iron 
stairs, &c., can make them. There are two elevators serving each. 
suite, the rear one being in connection with the entrance to the 
kitchens. The whole building is warmed by steam, which is 
conveyed by pipes to each room, and then heats the room by 
means of direct radiation from a coil of pipes which are placed 
under the window or in some convenient. position. This item of 
warming by steam power makes a considerable difference in a 
man’s coal bill. Boiling water is also supplied throughout the: 
apartment by means of a boiler in the basement, a second boiler 
also working the pumping arrangements for the cistern at top of 
house, which provides the head of water required for the hydraulic 
elevators, and supplying the required steam power for heating 
purposes. 

The larger blocks erected by the Americans are carried up to: 
ten or more floors, the same varying from 15 feet in height down- 
wards : this means a lofty building. The only high building of 
this kind that we have is known to all, and that is thirteen stories. 
in part. The Queen Anne’s Mansions referred to, erected a few 
years since, comprise an enormous pile of buildings of very 
dismal appearance, having a very bad approach ; the upper floors, 
however, have a good view over St. James’s Park, which has to. 
make up for many deficiencies. The building is more or less a 
large hotel, arranged in suites of apartments, the cudsine being 
entirely separate and provided by the owners at a certain tariff, 
The cuzséne arrangements provided are certainly advantageous to: 
some people, especially in small tenements where there is no room 
for kitchen accommodation, even if required; but what is under- 
stood by “self-contained” should mean that all such necessary 
offices should be provided in each suite, so that a tenant can do 
exactly as he pleases, and, in fact, have the accommodation of an 
entire house arranged on one floor—unless this is provided the 
suites become more or less chambers. The space which these 
offices would occupy could certainly be utilised as bedrooms to 
advantage, and the general kitchens would occupy the basement F 
but unless this system is carried out on a large scale like the 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, I fear the caterer would make but a poor 
livelihood. This is about the only site where this enormous height 
would be allowed ; and, after all, it is a question whether, say, nine 
storeys is not high enough. This would be something like 130 feet 
above the pavement. It is not these colossal buildings which will 
be most patronised, but those accommodating say, 12 families at 
the most. Of the flats in London, the majority you will find of 
the medium height, although in Victoria Street, Westminster, a 
large block of nine storeys is now being completed, providing suites. 
of 17 rooms, very well planned and well lighted; but the rent 
required to pay a decent interest on the outlay must be something 
considerable, and likely to be beyond the reach of many people 
at the present time. This street seems to be made up of these 
buildings ; but the entrances, almost without exception, are very 
dark, and I understand the internal arrangement anything but 


good. We have not yet developed in this country our appreciation | 


of flats sufficiently to warrant the building of these suites upon the 
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extensive scale that some are now being erected—that is to say» 
with any likelihood of their being occupied, for the general appli- 
cant for a flat seems to be one who is willing to expend, say, 150/. 
up to 200/, in rent. In extremely good positions, of course, such 
as Piccadilly, Park Lane, and a few other expensive localities, 
fabulous rents might be obtained; in fact, in Piccadilly I am 
informed that a suite of three rooms and bath-room on first floor 
fetch 400/. per annum, and two rooms and bath-room on second 
floor 200/. per annum. - 

Another point in considering these lofty buildings is the absolute 
necessity of travelling by elevator, which, although delighted in by 
our American friends, yet not one person in twelve over here cares 
about the motion and dubious sensations which are experienced. 
Now, by building with, say, six floors above the ground, this neces- 
sity is done away with, as well as the entire outlay, which is not 
inconsiderable, and the expense of attendance upon same ever 
after; but of course in large and lofty buildings it is essential 
that this accommodation should be provided and used at pleasure. 
The outlay required to provide an elevator—say, to serve six floors 
—is between 400/. and 5o0o/. : the wages of an attendant and water- 
rate would bring the annual expense to about 800/. Itis a question, 
therefore, unless a building is more than five floors above the 
ground, whether this means of gaining access to the upper regions 
is warranted—for in a building of the number of floors mentioned 
the same rent can be obtained whether this additional accommoda- 
dation is provided or not. Another drawback to excessive altitudes 
is the proportionate bulkiness of the walls, which, as you know, are 
regulated in thickness by their height, the sacrifice of ground area 
thereby, and the interference with free ventilation, and, most 
certainly, of light. Unfortunately, there is no restrictive power pre- 
venting a building going up to unlimited height in an old street 
which may be narrow in the bargain ; but the 85th section of the 
Metropolitan Local Management Amendment Act lays down the 
rule that no building in any new street of a less width than 50 feet 
(except a church or chapel) shall exceed in height the width of the 
street without the consent of the Board of Works ; so in streets 
over 50 feet in width there is absolutely no control as to height. 
The Metropolitan Building Act, however, carefully confines us to 
the superficial area, which, in the case of building flats, becomes 
rather irksome. I allude to the 27th section, which will not allow 
you to build (if the area exceeds 3,600 square feet), without pro- 
viding party walls vertically and party arches, and fireproof floors 
separating the different tenements. 

One of the essential points in the erection of these large build- 
ings occupied by different families is, that they should be con- 
structed of fireproof materials so far as is possible, and ready means 
of egress provided in case of necessity ; so, perhaps the stringency 
of the Act in the way of precaution is not to be regretted. 

The most convenient form of plan for a site of ordinary 
dimensions is an elongated parallelogram, having front and back 
light ; but it is so seldom that a straightforward piece of ground is 
to be had that it is rather futile to say what shape is most workable, 
as upon an ideal site an ideal plan could be arranged. This plan 
is 105 feet frontage, with central entrance, the suites being entered 
right and left. Ample light is obtained both to back rooms and 
passages : this leaves three good rooms in front, consisting of 
dining-room, drawing-room, and best bedroom. The number of 
bedrooms mostly asked for is four, and in a family suite should 
be never less. To this add the kitchen and offices, bath-room, and 
two water-closets. This amount of accommodation seems to be 
all that is required by the ordinary applicant. The correct and 
best arrangement, where possible, is to have the bedrooms 
separated from the kitchen and servants’ part by the reception- 
rooms. The kitchen should be in close proximity to the dining- 
room, for obvious reasons, and in these medium-sized suites it is 
well to provide a hatch between the two rooms, with small shelf, 
so that one servant may serve from the kitchen to the servant 
inside the dining-room. Some people are dreadfully frightened in 
case any smells of cooking should penetrate through this opening 
to the dining-room ; but if properly attended to, the danger of 
being objectionable can be overcome. The passages should be as 
wide as practicable, and never less than 3 feet 6 inches clear, with 
light at end or side, so that the windows may be opened, and a 
current of fresh air admitted, and the whole suite kept pure and 
fresh. In these long frontages we must not forget that the Amend- 
~ ment Act comes upon us; until this came in vogue the Building Act, 
sect. 29, required only (as it does still in building upon old sites) an 
open area of Ioo feet super in the rear or on the side of any 
dwelling-house, unless otherwise lighted from a street or alley ; 
but now, in the case of new sites, any frontage over 30 feet, accord- 
ing to the progressive scale laid down by the Amendment Act of 
1882, must have an open space in the rear exclusively belonging 
thereto of 450 feet super. If only six suites are required, a front- 
age of 37 feet to 4o feet, and depth of 80 feet, will allow of a very 
workable plan as this :—By having the entrance at the side you are 
enabled to obtain two good rooms in front, and keep the self-con- 
tained principle on each floor. In this plan the position of kitchen 
is handy to the dining-room, and. the bedrooms follow right and 
left of passage, which is lighted by a window at the end, which is 
an advantage, as I explained before, for the purpose of ventilation. 
In many buildings not only are the staircases dark, but the internal 


passages are without windows, or lighted from small well-holes. 
If you must have these wells, line them with white glazed bricks. 
For accommodating twelve suites with, say, a frontage of 8o feet, 
requires a depth of about 70 feet, and this plan has been schemed 
to provide the same amount of accommodation as before, but 
having two suites on each floor. Here we have a central staircase 
lighted direct ; two rooms in front instead of three, as is shown 
in the plan, with longer frontage, four bedrooms, and offices. This 
plan works very well in execution, is well lighted, and is tolerably 
compact, and, with an easy staircase, forms a fair example of the 
medium-sized flat. Another plan now being carried out shows a 
block with three frontages, which, of course, is a great advantage, 
so far as lighting is concerned ; but the shape of site is not a very 
easy one to turn to good account. The staircase has been placed 
internally, obtaining light from the back, the rooms being arranged 
round it. The ground plan shows the building arranged for two 
suites on a floor, with separate entrances. Here we get an 
entrance hall in each case, also lighted direct. The usual 
accommodation is provided, the rooms are of fair size and propor- 
tion, and on the first floor and upwards can be used as one suite 
or two at pleasure of tenant. The staircase is lighted at the top 
by a lantern light in addition to the side windows, on account of 
some portion of the light being obscured by the elevator, which is 
to be worked in the well-hole of same, and serving six storeys above 
ground floor. 

Staircases.—This part of the subject deserves a separate 
heading ; it should be as I have before mentioned, one of the first 
and principal points in a plan. How much more inviting is it to 
go into a building and tind a bold, handsome staircase well lighted, 
the stairs at least 4 feet wide, of easy rise, the walls finished with 
some show of decoration, which though not obtrusive, yet suffi- 
ciently attended to to give the visitor, as it were, an appetite for 
further exploration, than it is to find one’s self, as in some cases, 
in a narrow, bare, dark, dreary passage with a breakneck stair- 
case, the walls simply distempered with a dark brown dado or 
perhaps not even this, the hall finished with plain York paving, 
and everything as cheerless as could be desired. Surely a little 
money in this direction is well laid out. In the staircases of many 
of the new flats in Paris, you will find the walls panelled and 
lined with polished marble slabs, the treads of stairs lined with 
white marble and carpeted, leaving the impression that you are in 
some private mansion rather than one occupied by some dozen 
families. I am sure those intending planning flats will reap satis- 
faction if they give their best attention to this part of the arrange- 
ment of plan. As to the construction of the stairs they should of 
course be of fireproof material, as is required by the Building Act 
(sec. 22), which demands that in every building containing more than 
125,000 cubic feet, and used as a dwelling-house for separate 
families, the floors of the lobbies, corridors, passages, and land- 
ings, and also flights of stairs shall be of stone or other fireproof 
material. In the flats known as Hyde Park Mansions, they have 
been carried out in Portland cement concrete ; in some instances 
the treads are cast separately, and pinned in after walls have 
settled, the landings being pinned in and carried by light iron 
girders ; in other instances they have been cast in whole flights zz 
situ. & mould of the flight is carefully made and supported 
by struts, a chace for the end of each step being cut in 
wall, and when ready, the mould is: filled and allowed to 
stand some three or four weeks and then removed, leaving a 
very clean staircase. This method is cheaper than fixing the 
treads separately, on account of the labour required in fixing, this 
material being very heavy and rather difficult to handle. The 
cost of the latter process is about 12/. per single flight of twenty 
steps and landing, as against 20/, if fixed separately. The treads 
are finished with a fine face, and when thoroughly dry have a clean 
appearance. To add to the lightness, glazed tiles have been 
inserted in the risers, which relieves the mass of greyish colour 
and gives somewhat of a finish to the whole. Lining the treads 
and landings with marble makes an excellent finish so far as 
appearance is concerned ; but it necessitates carpets being used, 
otherwise a good deal of slipping about would be experienced with 
some few broken bones to mend. It is a moot question whether it 
is advantageous to carpet the staircase, as from experience we 
find that, with even the traffic in an ordinary dwelling-house, staii- 
carpets soon become shabby ; and so the question is whether it is 
not better to leave the stone or concrete, as the case may be, in its 
nudeness, taking care to have the strings and margins painted, 
and the remainder kept as clean as possible. The landings in the 
staircases of the flats mentioned are finished with tiles in some 
cases, in others with tesserae, chips of marble, formed in patterns, 
which makes a clean and bright finish. In these flats i have 
endeavoured to add to the prominence of the staircase by providing 
a large landing on each floor, running from the stairs to the front 
of house, with a glazed screen, in which can be introduced coloured 
glass, and, if necessary, can be fitted up with settees or made 
useful in many ways, as well as being an aid to ventilation. 

Before quitting the staircase there is a point which also strikes 
meas being worthy of note, and that is the egress on to roof in 
almost every house you go into, I have met with but one excep- 
tion. You find that the way on to the roof is through a small 
trap-door in top floor ceiling, this averaging about 18 inches o¢ 
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2 feet square, scarcely large enough 


and very awkward for fleshy ones. musc 
your legs from standing on a ricketty step-ladder (which is not 


always forthcoming), you get into the roof, and by this time ina 
filthy condition. You now come to another trap-door, which in all 
probability you will find bolted, and, bolts being rusty, refuse to 
move. This said trap is covered with lead to make things heavier, 
and when you get this open would have been time enough (if there 
should happen to be a fire going on) to have suffocated everybody 
anxious to get out. Besides, how inconvenient for females, who 
generally have pluck enough in most things, yet hardly like 
squeezing through a hole without knowing where they are going to, 
To obviate this inconvenience I always carry out the following 
arrangement :—From the top landing, form a narrow flight of 
stairs with handrail and balusters, leading to a landing at top and 
with a sufficient headway to stand up, say 7 feet, formed as a 
dormer to the roof; unlock the door and you are out, either in a 
gutter or on a flat, without trouble, inconvenience, or dirt, besides 
yielding an opportunity for householders: to take a survey of their 
tiles or gutters and make themselves acquainted with what one in 
a thousand never troubles his or her head about. The buildings 
in question are furnished with high-pitched roofs, with cellars, 
leaving ample room to form cubicles, with a central passage ; these 
are devoted to each tenant as a box-room, and are most con- 
venient. The door leading to this part is shut at a certain hour, and 
each tenant is under certain responsibilities as to usage. 

Secondary Stairs.—Most of the plans we have seen this even- 
ing have a secondary staircase provided for the use of servants, 
and it is essential that there should be a method of tradesmen 
communicating with the kitchens without using the principal stair- 
case. There are many objections to its use, as being an incentive 
to misbehaviour on the part of domestics, as also a loophole for 
servants of other suites congregating and becoming a nuisance in 
more ways than one. The plan adopted in Hyde Park Mansions 
is to have a lift, say 3 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, serving each kitchen 
from the basement, and, as the kitchens are all at the rear, the lift 
is out of the way. At the basement level a pair of folding doors 
open, and the lift is exposed to view. On one side of opening is a 
list of the tenants with their respective suites, number, and floor, 
and a speaking-tube to the kitchen of each. The tradesman 
comes with his order, whistles to the cook, say of No. E second 
floor ; she replies, the man puts his basket or what not in the lift, 
and pulling the rope the lift arrives at its destination, and, when 
emptied, comes down again to the basement. This arrangement 
has been in work some three years, and answers well enough at 
any rate for a substitute to the secondary staircase—which means 
space, expense, and possible annoyance. 

There should be two water-closets to every suite; one can be 
in the bath-room, if space is to be economised, and the other in 
the neighbourhood of the servants’ part, and, if possible, with a 
lobby to same open to external air. Be careful not to place a 
water-closet just as you enter the flat ; contrive it where it will not 
be obtrusive, and, by all means, with a window to external air. 
All the soil-pipes should be carried down outside, and left open at 
top, and trapped at bottom; and be careful that any repairs to a 
tenant’s pipes can be rectified from his own premises, without 
having to go into the suite above or below, as the case may be. 
Ventilating each apparatus by a pipe going up to roof, deliver the 
rain-water pipes open on to syphon traps, turning the wastes from 
lavatory and bath into same—this simple system answers as well 
as can be wished. In the flats alluded to we have a constant 
supply served by a 14-inch rising main running from bottom to top 
of building, with branches on each floor to suite and cisterns, with 
a draw-off at sink from the rising main and one from a cistern ; 
the precaution of the two draw-offs being in case the constant 
supply should be stopped by reason of repair or accidents, when 
the supply can be obtained from the cistern in reserve. Each 
water-closet has a separate cistern. The baths are served with 
hot and cold, with circulating pipes from kitchen boiler in each 
instance ; the lavatories being supplied from same source. This 
method of supplying hot water, totally distinct in each suite of 
rooms, is by some considered more agreeable than having furnaces 
in the basement which supply the whole building, which in the 
case of medium-sized flats would be hardly of sufficient advantage 
to warrant this outlay. It is customary when there are furnaces to 
have hot-air flues in the staircase walls with hit-and-miss gratings, 
so that the hot air may be regulated both on the staircase side and 
also in the private hall of each suite. It is only in the winter 
months, however, that the staircase requires warming, and when 
there is a plentiful supply of gas-burners, which in the dark months 
are brought into requisition in the early morning and afternoon, 
the staircase becomes warmed without the aid of hot-air flues. 
This is the case in staircases which are 14 feet by 10 feet. 

Ventilation.—When the windows open to the open air, and each 
room has a fireplace and ventilator communicating with external 
air, there is every chance that the rooms may be kept fresh without 
calling in the aid of shafts and tubes and elaborate experiments 
which generally end by blowing one’s head off, or being stuffed up 
to spite their inventor, To aid the idea of independent ventilation 
in these buildings, the top sash of the windows in most instances 
is made to hang, and finished with casements underneath, an 


for a small man to get through, 
After straining the muscles of 


arrangement which, when there is a balcony provided, is of much 
more convenience than the double-hung sash. By this means the top 
sash is opened at pleasure, and in the summer the casements can 
be thrown open, thus gaining the advantages of each. Following 
on ventilation we come to the means of getting rid of the dust and 
rubbish accumulating daily. This is done by making use of a flue 
provided in the neighbourhood of each kitchen, fitted with an iron 
door and cheeks, with indiarubber rabetted rim, so that it may be 
air-tight. This flue communicates direct to the basement, where 
there are large receptacles sunk below the yard level, which are 
emptied twice a week. This saves a great deal of trouble in carrying 
the refuse down, or sending it in the lift. The place is thus kept 
sweet, and the process of collecting being carried out in the early 
morning, does away with a possible nuisance. 

Internal Finishings.—The two principal rooms should be so 
arranged that they can be thrown into one, as occasion may 
require, which can be done by one of three ways—by having 
folding doors, sliding doors, or revolving wooden shutters. The 
drawback to the first is that so much room is taken up when 
folded ; the second destroys the walls ; and the last is cumbersome, 
as the boxing must show below the ceiling line, and when finished 
looks anything but well. The Americans patronise the sliding 
doors, which is certainly the most convenient arrangement. The 
rooms should not be too lofty on account of theexpense, unless the 
Duplex system is required, when it necessitates having the front 
rooms 14 feet at least, the average height for the best floors 11 feet, 
finishing with 9 feet at top. This height enables you to get ample 
window light. The interior of rooms is improved by introducing 
bay windows, either circular, splayed, or square; the preference is 
generally given to the circular. These windows, as well as improv- 
ing the appearance internally, help to break a monotonous elevation, 
especially if balconies are provided to the principal rooms—a 
feature which forms a substantial item towards letting purposes. 
These balconies give the tenant (if he is some distance up from 
the earth) the opportunity of feasting his eyes upon flower boxes, 
which will not only make his own rooms pleasant, but will make 
up to him partly the lost pleasure of seeing what is going on in 
the lower regions, which, at the second floor of a lofty building, he 
could not do unless standing on the balcony. The principal rooms 
should have speaking-tubes provided, communicating with the 
kitchen, which should be fitted with as many cupboards as can 
conveniently be obtained. The coal bunk need not be large, as it 
can be replenished from the vaults in basement which are allotted 
to each tenant. The larder should be placed so as to get external 
air; all the necessary fittings for kitchen and scullery purposes 
provided. Each entrance door should have number, with bell, 
letter-box, and private latch to door. In place of the concierge, or 
the American janitor, who require two rooms at least allotted to 
them, and are both an expense, we have substituted a small tablet 
in the entrance hall of each block of flats. A neat tablet is fixed 
on each side of entrance hall, with the names of the tenants 
printed thereon, with their corresponding number or letter and 
floor. Ina line with the name is a slip with “in” or “ out,” which 
can be manipulated at pleasure, enabling the tenant to let any 
caller know if he is within or not, thereby saving the visitor the 
trouble of travelling up the staircase, perhaps to be disappointed. 
As each suite is entirely self-contained, with a separate entrance 
door, there is no necessity to lock the main entrance door, which 
can be opened by anyone up to a certain hour, after which each 
tenant uses a pass key. This arrangement meets every require- 
ment. If any special inquiry be needed, the applicant simply 
adjourns to the manager’s office, or consults porters, who patrol 
the buildings without intermission day and night, who are more 
alert, and therefore more useful as custodians, than the comczerge, 
who remains at his post as a fixture. With the exception of gas 
(each tenant having a private meter), everything is provided in 
these flats, the use of telephone included, the tenant simply paying 
his quarterly rent. 

It would be a mistake to pass over a point connected with flat 
building, which has forced itself upon the notice of many, especially 
as we are now considering the propriety of developing buildings 
arranged in flats, and it is this—the eagerness to snatch at any- 
thing that is new ; in this instance flats. No sooner than an idea 
has been started and carried out, and proved to be capable of pro- 
ducing a fair return upon an outlay, than hundreds rush, thinking 
to do the same; not by using common sense and supplying a want, 
but in supplying what we are at present not ripe for: I allude to 
the extensive and expensive buildings which are now going up 
arranged as flats, for which rentals must be paid to recoup the 
investor larger than there is any likelihood of obtaining. A man 
of ordinary income thinks, upon seeking a house, that a rent of 
150/, per annum is (and he is right) a sufficient sum to pay for 
being housed; add to this another 50/. for rates and _ taxes, 
making roughly 200/. per annum. How many men can afford to 
pay this sum in rent? Those who can mostly prefer having a 
house to themselves rather than a flat ; yet we see and hear of 
suites starting at rents of 500/, and going up to much larger 
figures. This is wrong: those who require flats are those enjoy- 
ing moderate incomes, and require to economise what they have. 
If suites can be obtained from 1oo/. to 150/., then the new system 
is likely to be patronised ; but so long as buildings are erected in 
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an extravagant manner, regardless of what people are able to pay, 
then surely some of these undertakings which are now in hand 
will stand idle’ Look at Paris, which during the last ten years 
fhas been erecting huge buildings for this purpose, the result being, 
we hear, stagnation of acres of property. Why? Because they 
have been built on too large and extravagant a scale, and the 
people are not forthcoming to take them. Those who intend 
following up this method of building will do well to consider this, 
and although producing a tenantable and taking building, will 
endeavour to do so with medium views, affording as much and as 
convenient accommodation as is in their power, with a view to 
letting the same at a reasonable rental, bearing in mind.that at 
present and for some long time to come the men of independent 
means will prefer living as they live now—in their town houses, 
and the people they have (in a word) to cater for are those who 
lead busy lives and enjoy, comparatively speaking, but small 
incomes. What we really want are fair-sized, well-proportioned 
rooms, with plenty of air and light, large and easy staircases, well- 
ventilated, well-lighted passages, every room having a window to 
the open air (wwellholes being abominations), with a fireplace in 
each supplied with all the conveniences and finished with some 
show of taste. 

The PRESIDENT in opening the discussion said that residential 
flats for London was a question that had of late been forcing itself 
into consideration, and one that would force itself more and more 
to the front. The growth of London had been enormous, and the 
only extension possible was upwards, as far as regarded the head- 
quarters of business, literature, art, &c. He considered it ought 
to be possible to construct dwellings within a reasonable distance 
of such centres. This would of course demand a thorough know- 
ledge of planning, so that space could be utilised to the utmost, and 
in the opinion of persons qualified to judge it would be a question 
of utilising not only every foot of space but every inch. Massing 
population in this way on a small area would necessitate extra 
precautions and further legislation in regard of fire and sanitary 
matters, and among such matters it would have to be considered 
how best to deal with outbreaks of contagious illness, or in the case 
of fire, how to avert panics and fatalities from the occupants 
crowding down the staircase. In residential flats the roofs must 
certainly be not only fireproof but easy of access, and balconies 
should also be provided where the occupants could take refuge in 
case of fire. The development of the system of flats for dwelling 
purposes would, however, depend on questions of cost and 
finance. 

Mr. GOrcH said he rose to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Eales rather than to pass any remarks. He considered, however, 
that the large rentals asked for flats were prohibitive. The money 
asked for a flat would enable a person to pay his railway journey 
to town, live in the country in a house to himself, and have the 
enjoyment of a good garden—and this latter English people had 
a great liking for. The system of living in flats seemed to work 
well in Paris, but Frenchmen were different from Englishmen, who 
were insular in their tastes. The Frenchman cared little for 
privacy, or for sanitary matters, nor did they care about gardens 
as English people did. 

Mr. LOVEGROVE seconded the vote of thanks. In the course 
of his observations he alluded to some unhappy experiences of 
living in flats run up by speculative builders. The question of 
cost combined with proper planning and sanitary arrangements 
would require careful consideration. 

Mr. TUCKER (of the Queen Anne Mansions) said that floors 
must not only be fireproof but sound-proof, a point overlooked in 
almost all London flats. A second staircase, he thought, was a 
sine gud non. Incase of fire, smoke would probably not affect both 
the main and back staircase. The Americans were far ahead of 
other countries in the matter of elevators. As to the danger of the 
shafts acting as flues in an outbreak of fire, in providing the neces- 
sary hydraulic apparatus provision also existed against fire in the 
way of water-tanks and pumping machinery, and a column of 
water as thick as a man’s leg could be sent up the shaft. A dwarf 
passage, with a swing door at each end, should separate the 
kitchen from the other rooms, and a window, if possible, provided 
in the passage, the draught of which, when open, would set towards 
the kitchen. The top floor in flats ought really to be the dearest 
in the building. Even for people in delicate health it was the best 
part of the building. There was a beautiful light, total absence of 
sound, and freedom from dust and soot. A house of ten rooms, 
at 7/7, a room, would amount to a rental of 7o/. If flats of ten 
rooms could be had for 70/., 80/., or even go/., they would let not 
by scores or hundreds, but by thousands. 

Mr. HUNTER remarked that dining out in restaurants, as was 
the practice in America and France, saved the space which would 
have been otherwise taken up by kitchens. 

The vote was then put to the meeting by the President, and 
carried unanimously. Mr. Eales replied, and the proceedings 
terminated. 


_ Messrs. T. & R. Boote, of Waterloo Potteries and Encaustic 
Tile Works, Burslem, have been awarded a gold medal for their 
exhibits at the Calcutta Exhibition. 


THE CASTELLANI COLLECTION. 


a pEr well-known dealer in works of art, Signor Alessandro 
Castellani, died after a comparatively briet illness towards 
the close of last year. Assoon as it was known that his collection 
would be sold, Prince Baldassare Odescalchi, from his place in 
the Chamber of Deputies, called the attention of the Government 
to the fact, and suggested the desirability of the State making the 
largest possible acquisitions at the sale. To this proposal a 
favourable reply was given by Signor Bacelli, the Minister of 
Public Instruction and Fine Art. A committee was then 
appointed to examine and report on the collection. The com- 
mittee was composed of the directors of the principal Italian 
museums and other authorities on art, having for president the 
distinguished archzologist, Signor de Rossi. At the same time, 
the Syndic of Rome, Duke Leopold Torlonia, convened a meeting 
of deputies, which included Signori Minghetti, Baracco, Bertani, 
Cairoli, Crispi, Visconti-Venosta, Prince Belmonti, and Prince 
Odescalchi, to discuss the possibility of securing the collection for 
the National Museum. ‘The result of the deliberations of the 


._committee was a recommendation that the Government should 


anticipate the sale by purchasing the collection ev doc, if there 
was any possibility of such arrangement being made with the 
executors of the late Signor Castellani. It is computed that the 
total value of the works is between two and three millions of lire. 
The primary reason adduced by the committee in support of the 
demand for a grant from Government is the value of the finest 
examples of ancient art for elevating the taste of the modern work- 
men and thus assisting the development of the national industries. 
In the event of the Italian Government not coming to an agree- 
ment with the representatives of the family the sale will begin on 
the 17th instant and continue until April ro. 


THE NICE EXHIBITION. 


HE Exhibition of Fine Arts at Nice has been described in an 
article by M. Louis Brés in the Courrier de ?Art. The 
opening has been an important event for that favoured province, 
and it is anticipated that the result will be an increased interest in 
art on the part of the visitors. It is the first attempt at an 
exhibition in Nice, and so far it has been a success. In some 
respects it differs from the ordinary provincial exhibitions of 
France, in which meritorious examples of art are lost in a crowd 
of commonplace works, and works which have been refused 
admission into Paris Salons. The aim of the promoters of the 
Nice Exhibition, on the contrary, has been to secure a collection 
of the selected pictures by French and foreign artists, and to 
present them in the most attractive way. The artists have cheer- 
fully responded to the invitation of the committee, and for once 
quality and quantity have been united. There are about 3,000 
pictures in the Exhibition, of which two-thirds are by French 
artists. They are distributed through sixteen rooms, nine of 
which are devoted to the French school. 

The French works comprise 1,500 oil paintings, 300 water- 
colour drawings, designs, enamels, and miniatures ; 200 pieces of 
sculpture, Ioo engravings, and 50 architectural designs. In the 
foreign section Belgium and Italy are the principal representatives. 
The contributions consist of .650 oil paintings, 50 engravings 
and drawings. There are 376 works in sculpture—all of which 
have been sent from Italy. The French school is represented in 
a manner sufficiently complete. A large part of the work in the 
last Salons has been transferred ez d/oc. This fact gives assur- 
ance that the collection is modern, but it should be added that the 
selection has been made with intelligence. Among the French 
artists who have sent works to Nice are the following, viz. :— 
MM. Henner, Yon, Guillemet, Rapin, Francais, Morot, Tatte- 
grain, Léon Comerre, Léon Gégé, Edouard Frére, Charles Frére, 
Jeannin, Dantan, Auguin, Binet, Emile Brisset, Brispot, “Beyle, 
Feyen-Perrin, Delahaye, Bettannier, Jenoudet, Appian, Astruc, 
Couturier, Saint Pierre, Benjamin Constant, Geoffroy, Pelouse, 
Veyrassat, Carrier Belleuse, Harpignies, Paul Robert, Mon- 
tenard, Pointalin, Robinet, Saintin, Vernier, Paul Sain, Perret, 
Moreau-Vauthier, Lagrand, Lesrel, Maillard, Allegre, Aublet, 
Beauverie, Benner, and Alphonse Moutte. The names of the 
principal Belgian and Italian painters appear in the catalogue, 
and among the other foreigners are Messrs. Smith Hald, Boggs, 
Ayrton, Bridgman, and Wyllie. In fact the Exhibition is a reunion 
of works of great interest, and although some Parisians may think 
there is little novelty in the pictures, yet as they are of real value 
and indicate the present condition of contemporary art, there 
should be pleasure in seeing them again. The exhibition building 
is situate on a plateau in the Quartier de Saint-Etienne, at a short 
distance from the railway station, and was erected in.the course of 
afew months. The site is well adapted for the purpose, and has 
been laid out in a way that enhances the beauty of the place. The 
building is light and attractive in appearance, and its high towers, 
rotundas, sculpture and decoration, within and without, have been 
generally admired. The architect of the building is M. Sallé, M.M. 
Aublé Chacot and Halphen are the engineers, and M. Felix 
Martin is the director. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In the excitement which attended the completion of the 
designs for the proposed War and Admiralty Offices, it is not 
surprising that some competitors should overlook the order 
which fixed St. George’s Porch as the rendezvous for the cases with 
the strainers. But through the oversight several sets of designs 
were refused admission. In some instances the sufferers 
can hardly be blamed. It was reasonable to assume that on 
such an occasion the clerk’s office might be kept open for a few 
hours longer, and that it would be safe to entrust a case to the 
care of a railway or other carrier. If a sufficient explanation 
of the delay could be offered, it would be a kindness on the 
part of the First Commissioner to allow the excluded designs 
admission. The fewer the designs the better are the chances 
of the timely competitors, but we are confident that the 
majority of them would not demur to this proposal. 


Tur laying of the foundation-stone of the Glasgow 
Municipal Buildings has been a costly affair, for the expenses 
have amounted to 11,150/. os. 7@, an enormous sum to pay for 
a day’s. glorification of a Council. The platform in George 
Square cost 3,391/4 7s. 7a@., and the arches and decorations 
1,1547, 12s. 11a. The civic and masonic procession cost 
112/, 1s, 2a., but the trades’ procession and platform is debited 
with 3,427/ 10s, 3a, including the platform, which cost 3,366/. 5s. 
The outlay on the banquet was 1,181/. 9s. 6d, and on a con- 
versazione 892/. 4s. 2d. ‘The sum paid for fireworks was 6oo0/. 
Lastly, there was an outlay of 390/. 15s. in general expenses. It 
is sometimes difficult to understand the reasons which guide 
the local authorities, and the expenditure of so large a sum 
may have been prudent. But when it is remembered that 
Glasgow needs buildings for an art gallery, an art school, and a 
public library, it certainly seems as if the Town Council were 
selfishly extravagant in their disposal of the public funds. 


Ir is fortunate that the works of the extension of the 
District Railway between the Mansion House Station and the 
Tower do not interfere with many buildings, for the navvies 
appear to be allowed to do as they like. One of the most 
important parts of the City is the region that lies between 
King William Street and Eastcheap. It was necessary to 
remove a few houses, and those which adjoin have been kept 
secure by means of counterforts of the kind that is usual in 
brick bridges over a country road. In the latter case the 
counterforts are concealed, but they are allowed to be visible 
in the City, and foreigners may well be amazed on seeing them. 
Their appearance suggests that the Corporation are still as 
indifferent as ever to the amenity of the City. The railway 
contractor is hardly to be blamed for getting through his work 
in the most economical way when he finds that there is no 
officer to control him. 


THE Committee of Parisian Inscriptions has decided on 
placing a commemorative tablet at the angle of the Rue St.- 
Denis and the Boulevard Sébastopol, to mark the site of the 
Grand Chatelet, the old fortified gate of the city of Paris and 
head-quarters of the Prévosts and Company of Notaries. 


THE next exhibition of works by the Society of Painter- 
Etchers will be held at the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, and 
will open on Monday, September 1. All forms of engraving 
on metal, whether by the burin, the .etching-needle, by mezzo- 
tint or aquatint, or by whatever other process the artist may 
choose as a means of original expression, are understood to be 
included in the term “ painter-etching,” and are eligible for 
exhibition, whether the artist sending them be a Fellow of the 
Society or not. All works sent for exhibition are subject to 
the approval of the Council ; a Fellow of the Society, however, 
is entitled (by virtue of his membership) to exhibit two works 
without undergoing the censorship of the Council, contributions 
beyond that number being subject to approval in the usual 
way. Works sent for exhibition must be original. In the case 
of any which have been published, they must be restricted to 
those that have been published or exhibited since the last 
exhibition of this Society. All works intended for exhibition 
must be delivered (suitably framed) between July 21 and 
August 2, to the London agents of the Walker Art Gallery, 
and no charge will be made to contributors for carriage to and 
from Liverpocl of works thus sent, Contributors may, how 


ever, forward their works (carriage prepaid) direct to Liverpool, 
addressed to ‘‘The Society of Painter-Etchers, Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool,” where they will be received from July 21 
to August 9. 


JUDGMENT would appear to have gone by default in the 
case of the Glasgow ironmasters. It was alleged a few 
weeks ago that an undue proportion of cinder had been used 
as a constituent of the pig iron, and the ironmasters were 
indignant. The simplest way to ascertain the facts would be 
to apply tests to specimens selected at random. But letter- 
writing was substituted, and it may have been the wiser 
plan, for the revelations of a chemist or metallurgist must have 
made the case appear much worse. Messrs. Connat & Co., 
who have charge of the iron in question, were asked if they 
were in a position to deny the allegations; their reply,is candid. 
“We have no knowledge,” they say, “of the materials with 
which the furnaces were charged ; nor do we suppose it was 
part of our duty as public storekeepers to ascertain this. 
We have two head warehouse-keepers of great experience in 
the handling of pig iron, whose daily duty it is to examine iron 
going in, and satisfy themselves that it is of fair average 
quality and number according to the brand stamped on it.” 
A more empiric way of classifying iron it would be difficult 
to imagine. In the absence of Messrs. ConNaL’s “ know- 
ledge,” the ironmasters made an attempt at investigation, and 
they have discovered that, during last year, from 25 to 45 per 
cent. of the furnace charge consisted of cinder in so many 
furnaces as to represent one-sixth of the whole production. If 
the inquiry will be followed up we may hear that the propor- 
tion is still larger. 


In the foundations of a house recently demolished in the 
Rue de lArc-Dugras at Nimes a fine mosaic has been dis- 
covered. It isin the form of a rectangular slab, the subject. 
apparently being Zndymion waiting upon Diana, The shep- 
herd is portrayed in dreamy repose at the foot of a tree, with. 
a cupid hovering above and a dog lying asleep at his side. 
The inlaying is much finer than that of the ordinary dessalata 
found two months ago in the Rue St.-Batilde of the same city, 
and the slab measures about 4} feet square. 


THE cost of the Market Hall of Burton-on-Trent has far 
exceeded the estimate. On the buildings and works the sum 
of 14,8432 has been expended, and the charges for architect 
and clerk of works bring the sum up to 15,7834 The site has 
cost 3,2014, The sum borrowed was 11,270/., which was 
supposed to cover cost of building and site. An additional 
expense amounting to over 7,000/. has been incurred in con- 
nection with the building works. The opinion of the rate- 
payers and of the Local Government Board upon so large an 
addition has yet to be ascertained. 


Ir is expected that the Exhibition of Works in Wood will 
be opened in the new hall of the Carpenters’ Company, about 
the middle of May. The two companies of the Carpenters 
and the Joiners have determined to invite British workmen 
generally to compete in the several branches of these crafts, 
and have offered a number of prizes, details of which can be 
had by application to the clerk of the Carpenters’ Company. 
The number of responses received warrants the belief that 
there will be a good collection of articles of interest, of which 
a large number will be made for the occasion. It is also pro- 
posed to form a museum of every kind of illustration of both 
carpentry and joinery. The committee will be much gratified by 
receiving, merely for the purpose of exhibition, any models of 
drawings of existing or ancient works in wood, which would be 
of interest in showing the kind of work done both in the olden 
and the modern times. The exhibition will continue open for 
about three weeks, from eleven o’clock in the morning till five 
o’clock in the evening on four days in the week, and till nine 
o’clock on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Art the solicitation of the Deputies and Town Councillors 
of the Gros-Caillou and neighbouring quarters, the Prefect 
of the Seine, in accord with the Minister of War, has granted 
leave for the creation of a racecourse on the Champ-de-Mars. 
The opening day, to be attended by the Prefect in person, is 
promised for next month, and the races will be held on 
Mondays and Saturdays. ? 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COLLYBRS, NEAR PETERSFIELD, HANTS, 


HIS house, built for the late Lieutenant-Colonel SHUTTLE- 

WORTH, is constructed for the most part of hollow 

brick walls, with rough-cast ; but the front door gable (not 

shown) to the east is of best facing bricks, with Shawk stone 

dressings and sculptures, With the exception of the moulded 

bricks in the chimney shafts there is no manufactured orna- 
ment whatever ; all is executed by hand. 

The view given in our illustration is that of the south 
garden front, and shows—on the ground floor—the windows 
of drawing-room (on right), the verandah in front of the inner 
(and furnished) hall, and the library, which has windows also 
to the west. 

The house contains five living-rooms, eighteen bedrooms, 
besides bath-room, &c., &c. The house is well situated, being 
sheltered from north and west, and commands fine views to 
south and east. It stands 14 miles from Petersfield. The 
architects are Messrs. BATEMAN & Keates, of 12 Nottingham 


Street, W. ; the contractors, Messrs. JoHN Crook & Sons, of }. 


Northam, Southampton ; and the quantities by Mr. PETHER, 
of Essex Street, Strand. 

The illustration is taken from a drawing which appeared in 
the last exhibition of the Royal Academy. 


PARK HOUSE, SUTTON. 


‘ ‘HE alterations to this building are being carried out 

from the designs of Mr. Herbert D,. APPLETON, 
A.R.LB.A., of 157 Wool Exchange, Coleman Street. The 
walls are of dressed flints, with Doulting stone dressings, 
and in some parts cut brick dressings. The dining-room has 
an oak ceiling. Mr. W. Smiru, of Eldon Works, Kennington, 
is the contractor, and Mr. J. CoLeMAN clerk of works. 


STABLES AT ASHBURN MEWS, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


HE stables shown in the illustration at Ashburn Mews, 

Gloucester Road, South Kensington, were erected last 

year from the designs of Mr. ARTHUR CAUSTON, architect, 9 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 


TEA-ROOM, ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, LIVERPOOL. 


HE illustration shows one half only of the restaurant 
block. The duplicate half extending west will comprise 
the restaurant proper and dining-hall, with cloak-rooms, service 
apartment, &c. The semi-quadrangle in front of these rooms 
will be planted with lindens in symmetrical order to form a 
sylvan promenade for a/ fresco concerts. The section illustrated 
contains the extensive tea-rooms for visitors, and the spacious 
hall for concerts, dramatic and other performances, public 
meetings, and use of the terpsichorean art. The sides of the 
room are fitted up as alcoves upon a dais, with a promenade 
gallery overhead communicating with an external balcony on 
the same level. All the highest points of the various structures 
will be illuminated by electricity. 
This structure, like the other buildings in the gardens, will 
be carried out from the designs of Messrs. W. SuGDEN & Son, 
Leek. 


CONTINENTAL SKETCHES. 


HIS page is a companion to one lately published, which 
was also reproduced from sketches by Mr. T. BuTLER 
WItson, of Leeds. 


SKETCHES OF OLD HOUSEs. 


W* publish two sketches by Mr. F. W. FRANKLIN Cross, 
Ae the secretary of the Birmingham Architectural Asso- 
ciation. 

The house at Alvechurch, Worcestershire, is one of the 
many bits of half-timber work with which Worcestershire 
abounds. It stands on the declivity of a steep hill leading to 
the church, and it is a truly characteristic specimen of old 
Worcestershire. 

Northamptonshire is rich in specimens of buildings of this 
style and date ; but out of a folio of sketches made some years 
since, this one of the Talbot at Oundle has been chosen as one 
of the best, and admirably expressing its purpose. It is built 
of stone, and is covered with a thick grey slate, like many other 
buildings in Northamptonshire. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY'S BUILDINGS. 


HE new building, of which we gave an illustration in last 
i __week’s number, will shortly be in course of erection in 
King Street and Pall Mall, Manchester. ‘The building is 
designed in the French Gothic style, the two principal eleva- 
tions shown being constructed entirely of stone, the base being 
formed of dark polished Shap granite, and the external steps 
in Castlewellan granite, with polished risers and nosings. ‘The 
roof is to be tiled, the windows filled in where shown with 
ornamental lead lights. The joiner’s fittings on the ground 
floor will be executed in American walnut with ebonised 
mouldings, the ceilings being panelled in pitch pine, stained 
and varnished. Messrs. CLecc, Son & Know Les are the 
architects, and Messrs. Ropert Nei_t & Sons the contractors 
for the works, which are to be completed in fifteen months 
from date of contract, at a cost of 9,98o/. 


MR. LESSELS’S PICTURES. 


HE fine art collection of the late Mr. John Lessels, architect, 

_ _Was brought to the hammer on Saturday in Dowell’s rooms, 
Edinburgh. The most important pictures in the collection, which 
included a large representation of the late H. W. Williams— 
“Grecian Williams ”—were two very fine water-colour drawings 
by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., both well known through engravings. 
One of these was A View of the Rialto, 8} by 5} inches, and the 
other Berwick-on-Tweed, 6 by 34 inches. Both are beautiful 
examples of the refined art of the great colourist. The Aza/to was 
started at 100 guineas and went up by fives to 225 guineas, at 
which figure it was knocked down to a Glasgow dealer. Berwick- 
on-Lweed began at 20 guineas, and was bought by an Edinburgh 
gentleman at 190 guineas. There was a third drawing by Turner 
—A Scene in War wickshire—71 by 5} inches, but this being only 
a study and unsigned, went for 23 guineas. The following among 
other pictures were also sold :— 

Italian Street Scene, by J. Holland, 262. 5s.; On the Eskh— 
Painted from Nature, by EK. T. Crawford, R.S.A., 382 175.3 On 
the Devonshire Coast, by T. M. Richardson, 152. 15s.; Aountain 
Scenery, by J. B. Pyne, 177. 6s. 6d.; Murano, in the Gulf of 
Venice, with a Prospect of the Friuli Mountains, by W. L. Leitch 
(1847), 312 105.; View of St. Peters, Rome, from the Borghese 
Palace, by Andrew Wilson, 25/. 4s.; View of Edinburgh from 
Fiiliside, Aberdour, by H. W. Williams, 68/7. 5s. ; Amalfi, by J. B. 
Pyne, 31/7. 105. ; Castel-a-Mare, by T. L. Rowbotham, 164. 16s. ; 
Clovelly—Devonshire, by T. M. Richardson, 214; The Graves of 
the Clans, by H. W. Williams, 152. 15s. ; Scene in North Wales, 
by T. M. Richardson, 31/7 10s.; Cathedral Interior with Pro- 
cession, by J. Holland, 29/. 8s. A large number of works painted 
by Mr. Lessels himself were also disposed of. Among these 
was A View on the Grand Canal, with the Church of St. Maria 
del Salute, Venice, which brought 22/. Is. 


THE GLASGOW MUSEUM AND ART 
GALLERIES. 


HE following annual report has been presented to the Town 
Council :— 

“ Although the year 1883 had been marked by no exceptional 
event in the experience of the Museum and Art Galleries of Glas- 
gow, it was satisfactory to note the report bore that these institu- 
tions continued to make steady progress, increasing in usefulness, 
and becoming better appreciated and more fully made use of by 
the public. The Italian Art Exhibition, which was opened in the 
Corporation Galleries at the close of 1882, was continued till the 
end of April. During that period it was visited by nearly 38,000 
persons—a number largely in excess of that recorded in the case 
of the corresponding Oriental Art Exhibition of the previous year. 
Every facility was granted to encourage qualified art students to 
make full use of the collections. While the Italian Art Exhibition 
was in progress in the Galleries the committee experimentally 
organised a small local exhibition in the Bridgeton district of the 
city. For this exhibition the conveniently-situated hall connected 
with the Eastern District Police Buildings was kindly placed at 
their disposal by the Magistrates and Town Council. The exhibi- 
tion, which was open fifty-six days, from February 20 till April 24, 
was exceedingly popular in the district, and was visited by 63,585 
persons. The additions to the Technological and Natural History 
sections of the Museum were not so considerable as they have 
been for some previous years, although the list shows many valu- 
able and interesting donations. In continuation of the series of 
annual exhibitions of decorative art the committee during the 
autumn took steps to organise a loan collection of French decora- 
tive art. The collection was opened to the public on December 
20, with every prospect of being as well appreciated and as useful 
as any of its predecessors. The number of visitors to the Museum 
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and Galleries during the year amounted to the large total of 
321,707 visitors, and adding that to the attendance at the Eastern 
District Temporary Exhibition, it was found that no less than 
385,292 persons visited the exhibitional institutions under charge 
of the committee during the year. The number of qualified 
students to whom copying tickets for the Galleries were issued 
was fifty, and by such students 682 visits were paid to the 
Galleries for the purpose of copying from the pictures, &c. These 
figures show a large increase over the returns of the previous year, 
and this growing utilisation of the Galleries for the purposes of 
study was one of the most pleasing features of the recent experi- 
-ences of the institution.” 


REBUILDING THE BELGIAN CHAMBERS. 


*T “HE Committee of Deputies appointed to examine the plans of 

the architect, M. Beyart, for the reconstruction of the Belgian 
Chambers, have adopted them. The facades of the building will 
agree with the original design made in 1784. Besides many other 
changes in the interior, the hall of meeting of the Chamber will be 
considerably enlarged, and the number of available seats for the 
members will be increased from 144 to 175. The Chamber numbers 
432 members, but periodical additions have to be made to their 
number in proportion to the increase of the population. The Con- 
stitution provides that every 40,000 of the population shall be re- 
presented by a member in the Chamber, and every 80,000 by a 
Senator. The Ministers, seven in number, will have a bench to 
themselves, separated from the seats of the other members. The 
fire having injured the large marble statue of Leopold I., which 
adorned the hall,a new statue of the founder of the Belgian 
dynasty will be placed there. The library of the Chamber will be 
completely separated from the rest of the buildings. The reporters’ 
gallery will be much enlarged. All possible precautions against 
the danger of fire are to be taken. The cost of the new building 
is estimated at 3,000,000 frs., and its completion will require about 
two years. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association paid 

a visit on Saturday afternoon to three places of historical 
interest inthe suburbs of the city. Notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able weather, a numerous party assembled at Grange House, the 
property of Sir Thos. Dick Lauder, but at present leased to Mr. 
and Mrs. Nutt for a ladies’. boarding-school. The “dog’s ceme- 
tery,” near the entrance gate was first visited, and a short time was 
spent in deciphering the epitaphs on the tombstones which mark 
the burial-places of some favourite specimens of the canine race. 
Proceeding to the mansion-house, Mr. G. Washington Browne, 
architect, who conducted the party, gave a few historical notes of 
the place. The name of “ Grange” as applied to the district was, 
he said, derived from its having been the site of the old granary, 
or “grange,” of St. Giles’s Church. Maitland, in his history, 
accounted for the name by its having been the granary of the 
convent of St. Catherine of Sienna, now corrupted into Sciennes ; 
but he (Mr. Browne) believed that to be an erroneous inference. 
Mr. Browne traced the history of the Grange, showing that the 
property was in the hands of the Cants up till 1607 ; in 1679 it 
came to Wm. Dick, through his marriage with Janet M‘Math, and 
it was acquired by the Lauder family by the marriage of Miss Dick 
with her cousin, Sir Andrew Lauder of Fontainhall. The company 
were conducted through the principal apartments of the house by 
Mrs. Nutt, who explained the most interesting of the fine old 
paintings which adorn the walls. Prince Charlie visited the house 
in 1745, and danced with the Ladies Seton, whose portraits hang 
on the | staircase. Among the quaint furniture, which was 
examined with interest, is a hall seat, the back of which is 
formed of what is said to have been the head of Cardinal 
Beaton’s bed. Before leaving the house a visit was paid to the 
room in which Robertson, the historian, died. The company 
then proceeded to Craig House, which is now a convalescent home 
in connection with the Royal Asylum for the Insane. They were 
there met by Dr. Clouston, and shown over the apartments. Inthe 
course of some remarks on the building, Mr. Browne drew atten- 
tion to the date, 1565, over the entrance door, with the initials 
“L. S.C. P.” Whose those initials were, or who had built the 
house, he had been unable to find out, but from its structure it was 
evidently intended for a residence rather than a fortified place. 
The northern wing was presumably added in 1746, by Sir James 
Elphinstone, whose name was carved on a scroll over the coat of 
arms above the entrance door to that wing. The late John Hill 
Burton had his library in that wing, and is understood to have 
written his “History of Scotland” there, but the room has now 
been subdivided and modernised. The company next visited 
Merchiston Castle, where they were received by Dr. Rogerson. 
Mr. Browne said it was not quite clear whether the building was 
in existence before 1438, when it was in the hands of the Napiers. 
That it was of earlier date was supposed by the name it then bore, 
viz, the King’s House. _ Whatever its date, it was certainly 


/ built as a stronghold, the walls being very thick, one of them 


measuring 10} feet. The first three Napiers were Provosts of 


Edinburgh, the second was Comptroller of Scotland under James 
II., and Ambassador to the Court of the Golden Fleece in 1473; 


the third founded a chaplaincy and altar to St.. Salvator in St: 
Giles’s Church in 1493 ; the fourth was killed at the battle of Pinkie 
in 1547 ; the fifth fell on Flodden Field ; and the lineal descendant 
of the family was the present Lord Napier and Ettrick. The 


} company were shown through the castle by Dr. Rogerson, and 


saw the room in which John Napier, the inventor of logarithms, 
laboured. 


THE TEACHING OF DESIGN. 


st kguears annual meeting of the Macclesfield School of Art was 
held on the 4th inst. According to the report the school, 
in 1880, stood forty-sixth in order of success, in 1881 sixteenth, in 
1882 eighth among 182 schools, and in 1883, in number of awards, 
it takes the seventh position out of 191 schools. In 1882 
Macclesfield for the first time gained the honour of an award of a 
gold medal, in 1883 it has again obtained one gold medal out of 
the twelve awarded, and in addition five out of the fifty-eight 
silver, five of the 103 bronze medals, and two of the 201 book 
prizes awarded; in other words, thirteen out of a total of 364, or 
one 1-28th of the whole number. At the meeting speeches were 
delivered by the chairman of the school, Mr. May, Sir P. Cunliffe 
Owen, Mr. Scott, headmaster, and others. 

Mr. Henry Birchenough, M.A., said there were many points in 
the report which could be touched upon. He would, however, 
confine himself to one or two of special interest. And, in the first 
place, with regard to design. That seemed to be the strongest 
point. The secretary had told them in his report that, taking the 
value and the number of designs together, the Macclesfield school 
stood first in England in designs. That was a very high position 
to have attained. Masters and students had worked under con- 
ditions which are in many respects very unfavourable. The 
teaching was good ; they were all agreed upon that ; the students 
were intelligent and possessed of much originality. They had 
only to examine the works they have executed during the past 
session to be convinced of that. But teaching and intelligence 
alone would not make designers. What was above all needed was 
well directed experience. And it was in affording the students 
the means of gaining such experience that they were weak. If 
asked for designs for a rich silk hanging, or for an elaborate 
embroidery, such as those Mr. Nicholson produced with such 
admirable skill, what experience had they to help them? How 
many of them had ever seen hangings falling in lovely folds in 
house or palace—how many of them had ever seen embroideries 
covering table or couch? The most that could be offered to them 
were scraps and tatters of brocades of a bygone time, which were 
exhibited in frames. He did not wish to disparage these ; they 
were all they had. He was pleased to hear that the energetic 
master, Mr. Scott, took some of the students down to Manchester 
last week to see the collection of stuffs there. That was 
all to the good, but it clearly was not enough. It had 
been truly said that “Design is not the offspring of happy 
chance.” Designs do not grow in our students’ heads like 
cherries grow upon cherry trees. The art of designing is 
slowly acquired by patient observation and laborious experi- 
ence, and no amount of teaching and lecturing and prize- 
giving would make designers of students, unless we surround 
them with conditions proper to their studies, and unless we offer 
them the best examples to follow. They all knew how ugly our 
workshops were with their endless monotony of blank whitewashed 
walls ; that our streets are not beautiful, homely and pleasant as 
we may perhaps find them. They knew, too, how few oppor- 
tunities our students have of visiting the interior of beautiful 
houses. And, therefore, any influence which had to be brought to 
bear upon them must be excited within these four walls. He did 
not ask them to at once turn that building into a palace. They 
had not the money to do it, and if they had, we should require it 
for more pressing needs. But he confessed he should like to see 
it so beautiful and adorned that the change of surroundings in 
passing from workshop to school might be as great as possible. 
He did not think that they could ever over-estimate the influence 
of surroundings upon art work. And, most of all, he should like 
to see the school endowed with a collection of the good and ad- 
mirable work of the designs of past ages, and that students might 
be able at all times to see what had been done, and therefore what 
can be done, and to seek for their inspirations in the noble work 
of the past. Last year he was in Berlin, and visited there the 
Arts and Trades’ Museum. It is a museum which has been 
founded upon the model of South Kensington by the personal 
efforts of the Crown Princess. He.asked particularly to see the 
stuffs—the silks and embroideries. He was shown into a small 
admirably-arranged room, filled with closed cases or cupboards. 
The director asked him what period of design he wished to see. 
He said, quite haphazard, “the seventeenth century ;” whereupon 
he opened a case and showed him more than a hundred examples 
of work of that period. And so with the fourteenth, fifteenth, six- 
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teenth, and eighteenth centuries. All the designs were arranged 
according to their period, so that the whole could be studied his- 
torically. Hé should like to see that institution endowed with 
some such collection as that, for they had arrived at that point in 
the history of the school when they did not need so much to im- 
prove, the teaching or to seek for better endowed pupils, as to 
surround those pupils with better conditions, to offer them better 
models to study, and to change and refine their school life. It 
was clear that if we keep our designers ignorant and inexperienced, 
in the midst of evil surroundings, they would give us bad designs, 
but if we educate them and refine them, if we hold up to them the 
best and highest examples to follow, and point out to them the 
noblest ends to attain, their designs would repay us by their 
beauty, their originality, and their refinement. 


THE NEW OXFORD HOSPITAL. 


MEETING of the Oxford Local Board was held on the 
A 5th inst., when it was reported that the plans for the pro- 
posed Infectious Diseases Hospital had been approved by the 
Local Government Board. The Committee recommended that 
10,000/, should be borrowed, and that Mr. White, the Board’s sur- 
veyor, should be employed to take out the quantities and super- 
intend the work as architect, at a charge of 24 per cent. on the 
total outlay, it being understood that the quantities be taken out 
at other times of the ordinary business hours, and that any assist- 
ance required by Mr. White in his capacity as architect be pro- 
vided at his own cost. In order to prepare the plans with due 
despatch the Committee found it necessary in November 1882 to 
engage the services of a draughtsman, although the appointment 
was not reported to the Board at the time. The Chairman said 
that as Mr. White had had all the trouble of making the plans 
originally, it would be fair to put the carrying out of them in his 
hands, and as a matter of economy the employment of Mr. White 
was desirable, as it was an extremely insignificant percentage 
which was mentioned in the report, and the Board would be saved 
some hundreds of pounds on that head. Mr. Laker said the sur- 
veyor was bound to prepare plans, estimates, and specifications for 
any new buildings as part of his duties. He moved as an amend- 
ment that the commission of 24 per cent. to be paid to the sur- 
veyor of the Board on the occasion of erecting a fever hospital be 
postponed until after the report of the Executive Committee, who 
have now under consideration the important changes in the 
surveyors department. Mr. Embling said that when the surveyor 
obtained an increased salary they were told that Mr. White knew 
more than an ordinary surveyor, and they were to have the benefit 
of his knowledge. He protested against paying a man extra for 
work which it was his duty to carry out. On a division seven 
members voted for the amendment, and sixteen against it. 


THE GOTHIC REVIVAL. 


HE second lecture on “The Gothic Revival” was delivered 

by Mr. William Morris on Monday night, at the Midland 
Institute, Birmingham. Having recapitulated the points of his 
preceding address, he spoke of the ally that came to the study of 
the arts in the movement in the English Church, which has since 
got the name of Ritualism ; but which, he thought, might be put 
down, on the whole, as part of the general tendency to protest 
against the blank stupidity of the eighteenth century. Gothic art 
began to receive a great deal of attention, and to vindicate its 
title to ecclesiastical art, or Christian art,-as Pugin, with little 
more logic, used to call it, by getting itself used as an imitative 
style for the building of churches—at least in England—people 
not seeing, as they did not altogether see to-day, the queer incon- 
gruity of building their houses in one style, and their churches in 
another. One luckless result of this alliance of quasi-art with 
quasi-theology was the mishap expressed by the word restoration, 
which wrought the most frightful ravages while people’s ideas 
about, he would not say the essence, but about the mere differentia 
of Gothic art, were very crude indeed. There was something quite 
sickening to a lover of art, to think that an ancient building, a 
lovely piece of art in itself, the growth of the very soil of the 
country, the outcome of so many centuries of thought, the witness 
of a state of society and methods of handicraft long passed away, 
after having escaped so many dangers of change, and accident, 
and violence, and lapse of time, should be liable to sudden and 
violent destruction, brought on by whim arising in the head of a 
half-educated man, who had not grasped the fact that the work- 
men of to-day are in a different position to those of the Middle 
Ages. Inthe next act of the revival it began to be perceived 
that the style was founded on principles, that it had a life and 
spirit in it, and, as a matter of course, that it was adapted, not 
only for ecclesiastical buildings, but for all buildings. This per- 
ception was helped on by the growing study of foreign Gothic and 
kindred styles, especially by the study of the architecture 
of Italy,-guided- by Ruskin’s unrivalled eloquence and wonder- 
ful ethical instinct, The subject was considered scientifi- 


cally, and people formed the hope of founding a new style 
of architecture on the vigorous organic period of Gothic. 
Even in this act, however, the foe Restoration came in, and 
men, in their enthusiasm for purity of style, saw nothing 
worthy of preservation after the fourteenth century, and destroyed 
later work which no age of the world could have afforded to lose, 
supplanting it by feeble copies of earlier work. With the third 
act of revival came greater and more intimate knowledge of the 
art of the Gothic period, and withal a greater knowledge of the 
conditions of life at that time. Imaginative painting, too, benefited 
by this stage of the revival. Out of this third act of the revival we 
might be said now to have passed into the fourth, which had 
strengthened the hope of many people that a new style of art was 
forming which would be at once beautiful and fitting at the same 
time to the life of our own time. Strange to say, there had been 
amidst all this a reaction which had found expression in a return 
to the whimsical ghost of a style of the eighteenth century, which 
owed whatever was admirable in it toa survival of the Gothic 
times, all the rest being mere inanity and tokens of a narrow- 
pinched bourgeoised one. The lecturer deprecated for the present 
extensive ornament, because he considered it worth nothing, 
except done by an artist, and artist’s work was, under present 
conditions, expensive. He described the conditions under which 
a medizval craftsman worked, each man being master of his time, 
free to give his whole thought and imagination to his work, and in 
fact an artist ; while the workman of the present day was, by the 
present competitive system, compelled to work by pattern, and 
could not linger over his work. Those who expected to see a 
living school of art amongst us must make up their minds to one 
thing, that their cultivation would not help it forward one whit 
unless it was shared by all men. And if they thought that that 
was an easy thing to bring about, they were wrong. The present 
division between upper and lower classes, rich and poor, was 
necessary for the existence of the present commercial capitalist 
system, while at the same time it entirely forbade that universal 
cultivation, ease, and leisure, which alone could produce popular 
art. But if art was not popular, it was not of the people, it was an 
idle and worthless toy. Therefore, the progress—nay, the very 
existence of art—depended on changing the basis of society. Art 
was not a little thing ; it meant the pleasure of life. It was a 
question between barbarism and civilisation ; nay, between pro- 
gress and corruption, between humanity and brutality—he was 
wrong there, for the brutes were at least happy, but men without 
art would be unhappy. 


THE BERMUDA CATHEDRAL. 


N Sunday morning, February 27 last, Trinity Church, 
Bermuda, the pro-cathedral of the colony, was entirely 
destroyed by fire, supposed to be the work of an incendiary, as 
there was no heating apparatus or inflammable matter, not even 
lucifer matches, kept inthe church. The fire was first observed by 
a groom who lived opposite the church. He had passed the 
building on his way home from some duty at a quarter past four 
that morning, and saw nothing amiss about the building. He went 
immediately to bed, when he heard a crash in the direction of the 
church, and when he looked out saw flames issuing from the roof 
and from the tower in several places. He rushed to an isolated 
bell-turret to give an alarm, but found the bell ropes cut, and on 
running to rouse the sexton who lived near, he encountered a 
“ white man” without his hat, who asked him why he did not save 
the books. The “white man” was running from the church, and 
immediately disappeared. No human effort could then have saved 
the building. The whole of the woodwork was consumed in two 
hours. The remains of the walls are shattered in many places. 
The fire is supposed to be the work of an American Fenian, or of 
some Puritanical bigot. The building was a very handsome edifice, 
in the Early English style of Gothic architecture, built of the fine 
white coral stone of the islands. It was completed about twenty 
years ago from plans by Mr. William Hay, architect, Edinburgh, 
of the firm of Hay & Henderson, 17 Hill Street (the restorer of St. 
Giles’s Cathedral). After some fifteen years previously spent in 
building operations, from the difficulty chiefly of procuring skilled 
labour in the islands, Mr. Hay twice visited Bermuda, with the late 
Bishop Field of Newfoundland, to give an impetus to the work. 
The church consisted of a nave, eight bays in length, a large 
central tower, two transepts, a choir or chancel, of a total length 
of about 175 feet. It had north and south porches, vestry, and 
western entrance, deeply recessed with gabled penthouse over the 
arch. The gables of the nave, choir, and transept were perforated 
with tall lancet windows, four on the west end and three on each 
of the others. These and the other windows of the church were 
filled with valuable stained glass (chiefly memorial) by the best 
artists in England. The choir, or chancel, was roofed with the 
red cedar of the country, now scarce, and more costly than the 
best mahogany. The nave and transept roofs were of pitch pine. 
These roofs were 40 feet from the floor to the top of the clerestory 
wall, and it is almost incredible that fire could have reached such 
a height if kindled on the floor. It is supposed the organ, which 
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was lofty, had been used as the vehicle of communication. Active 
efforts are already being made to raise funds for restoring the 
church, and several large subscriptions have been received from 
the principal inhabitants of the islands. The Bishop of New- 
foundland, to whose diocese Bermuda is attached, is to make an 
appeal to the public, which is expected to be largely responded to. 
The amount required will probably be from 15,000/. to 20,0004. 
Up to the time of the mail leaving no arrests had been made, nor 
does there appear to be any sufficient clue to the discovery of the 
perpetrator. At this season many respectable Americans visit the 
islands for the sake of the mild winter climate, and it would be 
easy for one black sheep to escape detection among so many 
strangers. ; 


THE FORESTRY EXHIBITION IN EDINBURGH. 


S Be Executive Committee of the International Forestry 
Exhibition had two questions before them at their late 
meeting in Edinburgh, viz., the questions of advertising and 
electric lighting. The reserve price for the outside page of the 
catalogue of the Health Exhibition, London, is placed at 1,000/. 
Last year it was leased for a sum of 500/. The applications for 
space, especially from the Colonies, come in apace, and cannot be 
separately noted. Their Excellencies at the head of the Colonial 
Governments abroad have accepted the invitation to become 
members of the general committee, and Baron Oscar Dickson has 
also consented to join. In addition to essays on various subjects 
connected with forestry which have been freely offered, a course of 
lectures by eminent professors of the science of forestry in various 
countries has been arranged for during the continuance of the 
exhibition. The committee are now in possession of the details of 
the contributions they may expect to receive from India. The 
general Government collection will embrace, first, a series of 
forest maps, prepared at the Forest School at Débra Dun, which 
show the progress that has been made in the last fifteen years in 
the demarcation of forest reserves and surveys of the Himalayan 
and other hill tracts ; second, an index collection of 800 varieties 
of the different timber trees found in India. Besides this, each 
local government will contribute any remarkable forest products 
peculiar to their respective provinces. From the exhibition 
which is to be held in Travancore in April, His Highness the 
Maharajah proposes to pass on the collections specially pertaining 
to forestry. There are many specimens of Indian furniture and 
carved wood in this country, which the owners have intimated 
their willingness to send for the purposes of the exhibition ; and 
the planters of tea, coffee, cocoa, cinchona, &c., in India and 
Ceylon propose to send samples of the produce of their estates. 
By these combined efforts we may expect that the Indian Court, 
the charge of which has been entrusted to a Special Commissioner, 
will contain a fitting representative collection of the forest wealth 
of our Eastern empire. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


T the meeting of the Nottingham Town Council, which was 
held on the 3rd inst., Ald. Cropper moved the confirmation 

of a report from the University College (Defects) Committee upon 
the defects in the University College building. He said that the 
specifications had not been carried out. ‘The proposition that he 
had to submit to them was this. Was it reasonable, was it honest, 
that an architect who received ample commission for the designing 
and erection of certain premises should be permitted to delegate 
his responsibility to a foreman carpenter at 30s. or 4os. per week? 
That was precisely what the architects had done. That was the 
point they asked the Council to submit to the arbitration of a com- 
petent authority. There were admissions that the plans and speci- 
fications had been varied, while the Corporation were recommended 
a certain stone to be used which was not suitable for a boundary- 
wall. They had paid for skill and supervision, and had got neither 
to the extent which they had a right to expect.—Mr. Fitzhugh 
seconded.—Mr. Young stated that the building was in such a 
deplorable condition that he was told that in ten years’ time the 
‘building would tumble down unless something very urgent was 
done. He also wished to know whether the clerk of the works 
was not appointed by the Corporation, and whether he was not 
responsible to the Corporation.—Mr. Vickers said that they had a 
claim against the architect and not against the clerk of the works. 
—Mr. Bayley wanted to know what they were going to arbitrate 
upon. If there was to be an arbitration he thought it had better 
‘be referred not to an architect but to a civil engineer.—Mr. J. 
Robinson commented upon the great expense of arbitrations. He 
thought that they had had enough of them.—The Town Clerk said 
that Mr. Mawson was willing that that should go to arbitration, the 
assessor being an expert, and that there should be no counsel or 
solicitors, and that the whole thing should be done as cheaply as 
possible.—Ald. Goldschmidt objected to members of the Council 
frying to force the hands of the committee in’ such a delicate 
matter as that.—Mr. Jacoby said that it was shocking, after having 
paid 75,000/. on that building, that it should be found defective 
already. There was blame somewhere, and the only way to find 


that out was by arbitration.—Mr. Walker was of opinion that the 
clerk of the works was their own servant, and the verdict would 
be against them.—Mr,. Gregory, Ald. Dennett, and Mr. Renals 
also spoke, while Mr. Fraser said that if the Corporation had not 
a strong case they had better let the matter drop at once.—Mr. 
Browne said that all the objections raised that morning had been 
discussed in committee.—Mr. McCraith and Mr. Brewster also 
referred to the report, the latter observing that they should 
arbitrate on the question of amount only.—The report of the 
committee, after the reply of Ald. Cropper, was unanimously 
adopted. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


Chee Council of the Society of Arts announce that they are 
prepared to award the following prizes in connection with 
the International Health Exhibition :—Under the John Stock 
Trust, a Society’s Gold Medal or 20/. for the best example of 
sanitary architectural construction, Classes 20, 28, 29, 30, 32. 
Under the Shaw Trust, a Society’s Gold Medal or 20/. for the 
most deserving exhibit in Classes 41, 42, 43, and 45 (relating to 
Industrial Hygiene). Under the North London Exhibition Trust, 
a Society’s Gold Medal or 20/, for the best set of specimens illus- 
trating the handicraft teaching in any school, Classes 49 and 50. 
Under the Fothergill Trust, Two Gold Medals (or two sums of 
20/.), one for the best exhibit in Class 27 (Fire Prevention Ap- 
paratus), and one for the best exhibit in Class 26 (Lighting Ap- 
paratus). From the Trevelyan Prize Fund, Five Gold Medals (or 
five sums of 20/.) for the best exhibit in each of the following 
Classes—2, 3, 6, 7, and 11 (all comprised within Group 1, “ Food”). 
Each prize will be a Gold Medal, or the sum of 20/., at the option 
of the recipient. The Council propose to ask the juries in each 
class to recommend for their consideration either two or three 
exhibits which they might consider deserving a prize. 


SOME NINETEENTH-CENTURY ARCHITECTS,* 
By PROFESSOR T. ROGER SMITH. 
(Concluded from page 157.) 


George Edmund Street. 
oP ae nathe of George Edmund Street is one which it is quite 
impossible to omit, but which I feel I can only deal with in 
a very general and incomplete manner, so comparatively recent is 
the date of his decease. 
Mr. Street—who was first known as assisting Sir Gilbert Scott 
in his work—when he began practice on his own account, owed a 
good deal of his early success, as has always been understood, to 
the friendship of the late Bishop Wilberforce, then Bishop of Ox- 
ford, who appreciated his talents and his energy. The Bishop him- 
self gave him commissions and the post of diocesan architect, and 
introduced him to work in the diocese. Street soon became known 
both by his buildings and his draughtsmanship, and it is probable 
that the wonderful pen-and-ink drawings from his own hand, 
which he exhibited year after year at the Royal Academy, did not 
a little to increase his practice ; they certainly extended his repu- 
tation among architects, and they were mainly instrumental in 
bringing about the revolution in draughtsmanship which has been 
witnessed during the last twenty years, and which the invention of 
photolithography has stimulated. Formerly an exhibition drawing 
was almost invariably a carefully-prepared outline ; coloured very 
often by a different hand to that of the outliner, and sometimes, 
one must admit, tinted without too much regard either to truth or 
to architectural propriety. Street introduced, or if he did not intro- 
duce, he was one of the first to adopt, pen-and-ink etched draw- 
ings, outline, features, and shading all done by one hand at one 
time ; and he succeeded in imparting to this work a sweetness and 
evenness of tone and a charm of touch that no other artist has 
equalled. These drawings seemed often to have been done with 
a liquid writing-ink of a slightly blue tone, and on a paper with a 
hard surface. They all bore marks of rapid execution, sometimes 
of haste; but the drawing of the features was rarely, if ever, dis- 
torted, and the air of ease and perfect mastery of the subject, and 
of the materials, which they displayed, reflected truly enough the 
conditions under which they were produced. i 
Street was very faithful in his adkerence to pointed architecture, 
and very successful in adapting it to simple buildings. His small 
parish churches, and his plainer monastic buildings, built under 
circumstances where outlay had to be restricted, are full of genuine 
medieval simplicity ; and no one knew better how to raise a 
structure from the level of a mere barn to that of an interesting 
domestic building by the skilful use of a few well-designed mould- 
ings, and the addition of one or two charming pieces of tracery 
introduced exactly where every touch would tell most. His more 
ambitious works were successful also ; but so far as I have had 
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opportunities of judging it has seemed to me that it was in his 
simple buildings that he stood unapproached. 

Street was an enthusiastic student of his art. The books which 
he published—“ The Brick and Marble Architecture of Italy ” and 
his volume on “The Gothic Architecture of Spain”—both bear 
witness to this. Few books exist that are better models of what an 
architect’s note-book on a tour of study ought to be ; and there is 
at least one excellent paper among the Transactions of the Institute 
of Architects, giving an account of the architecture of Auvergne, 
in Central France, which I well remember hearing him read. It 
gives an admirable summary of the peculiarities of that interesting 
region, and it was illustrated by a wonderful series of sketches, the 
dates on which showed that he must have been extraordinarily 
rapid as a sketcher. 

Street was a man of great energy and unusual self-reliance. 
His method of working, as is well known, was to put everything in 
pencil himself, employing his assistants to ink in and colour, or to 
repeat features of which he fixed the form, and this he adhered to 
down to his death. The consequence of this, of course, was that 
all his work is marked by his own peculiarities and qualities toa 
greater extent than that of most men; but, at the same time, an 
amount of labour and wear and tear was entailed of which some 
might have been spared, nor is it too much to say that this method 
of work helped to kill him before his time. 

Street is, of course, best known as the architect. of the Law 
Courts, and in this building the powers of the architect were more 
severely tried, and a greater opportunity was left open for his 
ability, than in the case of any other architect whom we have had 
to mention, with the single exception of Sir Charles Barry. It is 
too soon yet to anticipate the verdict of the mature judgment of 
Englishmen generally on the Palace of Justice ; but so much has 
been said against it in some quarters that, without attempting to 
pass a critical opinion on the building, I may be permitted to point 
out one or two matters connected with it. The general disposition, 
which is naturally the first thing that strikes us, is far more the 
child of the Commission who prepared the scheme for the con- 
centration than of the architect. It should always be borne in 
mind that in no competition have the requirements been more 
minutely set forth than in the one which resulted in Street’s design 
being adopted ; and the system of isolation, which has been arranged 
so as to the utmost extent to cut off the judges, the bar, the soli- 
citors, the witnesses, and the general public from one another, is 
the result of the deliberate judgment of the Commission. It has 
been a good deal objected to; but it is so different from the un- 
seemly jumbling up of everybody which was witnessed in West- 
minster Hall that its true effect cannot be appreciated at once, 
and it will probably be found in the long run advantageous. A 
more serious ground of complaint arises from the difficulty of 
reaching different departments ; but this is largely due to the fact 
that far too much accommodation is compressed on to the site for 
it to be possible that it should be accessible without numerous 
staircases. Probably the most efficient and serviceable public 
building in London is the Bank of England, where all the depart- 
ments are on one level, and where there is hardly such a thing as 
a staircase or an upper floor accessible to the public. Had suffi- 
cient money been spent to enable the architect to spread the courts 
and their appendages over the whole of the site that has been 
cleared, instead of concentrating them as has been done, the most 
serious defects alleged against the structure for business purposes, 
including in places a want of light, would have to a great extent 
been obviated. 

Of the exterior, which all of you can see for yourselves when 
you visit London, you are all competent to form a judgment, 
though I should like to point out that it invites and deserves long 
and patient scrutiny ; but I cannot forbear reminding you, as 
architects, of the interior, which some of you may not visit, espe- 
cially the unrivalled vaulted hall, the like of which does not exist 
in Europe; of the endless variety introduced into the features and 
roofing of the different courts; of the beauty of the lead lights, 
carving, metal-work, and other decorative accessories ; and of the 
great variety to be met with in the mouldings, capitals, spandrils, 
strings, and other such features—a variety obtained: without any 
loss of harmony. I ought also to point out what every experienced 
architect may verify for himself: the economy, I had almost said 
parsimony, with which such finishings as can be spared—such as 
skirtings, linings, &c.—are avoided in the plain parts of the 
building, though good material, and durable, is employed through- 
out; and the liberality with which, in those parts intended to be 
rich—as, for example, the courts and the hall—both materials and 
workmanship are freely employed. I should like also to bespeak 
your attention to the staircases, picturesque and ingenious ; the 
great fléche, which is by far the finest modern structure of this sort 
of modern work in England ; and especially to the variety and 
beauty of the vaulting. This mode of roofing dignifies a building 
more than any other, and in vaulting this great hall Street has 
done more to render the whole structure monumental than any- 
thing else could have accomplished. The vaulting is not, however, 
confined to the hall, but in many of the corridors and lobbies fine 
specimens of vaulted construction are to be found, such as it is a 
pleasure to examine. 

The architect of this great work was, as you all know, a 


) was not a Frenchman. 


member of the Royal Academy and President of our Institute at 
the time of his lamented death. Street was personally a man of 
commanding appearance, strongly built, and with an air of vigour 
and power; he was undoubtedly a leading spirit, and was lost to 
architecture at a time when his friends hoped that many years of 
active life, with all the weight of his great influence, might still be 
left him in which to pursue the profession he loved. 


William Burges. 

William Burges was one of the greatest artists and best anti- 
quaries whom the Gothic revival produced. He had educated 
himself with great care and thoroughness for the practice of his 
profession ; he had travelled far and wide; he knew probably as 
much of medizval archeology as any Englishman of his day ; he 
acquired a thorough knowledge of jewellers’, goldsmiths’, and 
metal-workers’ work, of decoration, stained glass, sculpture, and, in 
short, of every art or appliance that could contribute to the excel- 
lence of a building ; he sketched much and measured more, and 
he had a fertility of invention and a power of design which few 
have surpassed. 

His first great success was won by competitive designs which 
he and Mr. Clutton sent in jointly for the Cathedral at Lille. 
These were extremely fine, but probably might not have been 
successful had not pains been taken to write to them and figure 
them in French and in French handwriting. The competitors 
took them over to France, carefully removing all English marks 
and labels from the package, and the result of these precautions 
was that, till the adjudication had been made and the envelopes 
with the names opened, no one had a suspicion that the architect 
I believe it was from this set of drawings 
that M. Didron selected a design by Burges to engrave and 
publish, as being one of the most complete and correct examples 
of Christian iconography which he could put before the readers of 
the archeological journal that he issued. Messrs. Clutton and 
Burges were not, however, so fortunate as Mr. Scott was at 
Hamburgh ; they could not get the cathedral to build, and had to 
content themselves with the premium. 

Work did not at first come in fast, though Mr. Burges’s name 
and fame as an artist gained a great repute. He obtained the 
first premium in the competition for a memorial church at Con- 
stantinople, but difficulties rose about the execution of the building, 
and this success brought more honour than profit. He executed, 
however, a good deal of work of importance, such as Cork 
Cathedral, the Bombay School of Art, the restoration of Cardiff 
Castle, and of Waltham Abbey, and several churches of great 
beauty and fine character. The stained glass that he did was 
probably the finest that has been done, as he spared no pains 
either to himself or the glass-painter during the execution of it. 
Those who know his windows at Waltham Abbey, or in the 
chapel of Worcester College, can bear out these remarks. Much 
of his time and skill was, however, spent upon small articles such 
as pastoral staves, cups, cabinets and the like. 

He was chosen, and rightly chosen, as the best known colourist 
to design decorations for St. Paul’s Cathedral, but the committee 
had not the courage to carry out his proposals when they got 
them, and to his great disappointment nothing was done. 

William Burges was a strongly-marked personality. He was 
beloved by many attached friends, and probably no one came into 
contact with him without being interested and attracted by his 
strange mixture of fun and earnest, of eccentricity and genius, 
of work and play. He worked hard and well, but he had an 
innate cheerfulness that seemed never to flag, and he took and 
liked to show an interest in many matters which others would 
consider comparatively trivial. The decoration of his own rooms 
and furniture, and the collecting and resetting of crystals, gems, 
cameos, and other such curiosities, as well as armour and other 
antiquities, was an occupation to which he gave up much time, 
and in which he seemed to take the most lively interest. As a 
companion he was bright, cheerful, full of life; but were a 
matter of art or archeology started, he would pass, without a 
pause, from playful fun to the soundest criticism, the most enthu- 
siastic admiration of what is excellent, the most learned, and 
withal, most accurate statement of the archeology of the subject. 
Burges was below middle height and rather sturdy in figure ; he 
had a bright eye, a frank manner, and a hearty laugh ; but no one 
who looked attentively at him could fail to notice the massive, 
well-shaped head, and the broad, powerful brow which indicated 
surely enough that intellectual power of which, though strangers 
often were not at first led to suspect it, none of his friends were 
unaware. 

I have spoken of Burges’s friends ; they were numerous and 
they were with reason attached. He was a man who could do 
the kindest acts, and would do them in the most unobtrusive 
fashion ; and the cordial remembrance in which his genial cheer- 
fulness is still held is still mixed with deeper feelings of regret. 
for his loss. ‘ ; ; 

Burges’s work was vigorous and massive, and when it erred it 
was rather on the side of excess of strength and heaviness. His 
favourite style was twelfth-century Gothic. The best known, and 
perhaps the best, specimen of his powers of design is the set of 
plans which he submitted for the Law Courts. The Strand front. 
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of that project exercised a remarkable influence upon the works 
of contemporary architects, and copies of it, or at least suggestions 
inspired by it, were frequently to be seen after it had been 
published. : ; 

His decorative work at Cardiff Castle and elsewhere can, of. 
course, be only judged by those who have had an opportunity of 
seeing it ; but his design for St. Paul’s, which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, first unfortunately in the form of a decorated 
model only, and a year later in a splendid set of views, may be 
known to many, and showed great power and resource and 
vigorous handling. Burges had only just been elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy at the time of his comparatively early and 
very unexpected decease. 

In leaving this little group of personal sketches we ought, I 
think, to carry away a strong sense of respect for the memory 
of these men. No onecan so well judge as the members of an 
architectural society like this of the amount of studious preparation 
for active life, and the constant, unwearied, and strenuous exertion 
of all a man’s powers and gifts, natural or acquired, which was 
involved in the case of each individual who has been named, in 
order to enable him to reach the position he attained and worthily 
to discharge his duties. 

Such examples are a stimulus and an encouragement to our- 
selves in our own work; and a glimpse at a group of them, thrown 
together even in this fragmentary, imperfect manner, will, I hope, 
send us all home proud of the profession to which we belong, and 
of the many distinguished men who have maintained and extended 
its honour. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


HE Manchester Ship Canal Bill came before a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords on Tuesday, the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon presiding. The Bill seeks for powers to 
authorise the construction of a canal suitable for the accommoda- 
tion of vessels of the greatest tonnage, and by means of which 
such vessels will. be able to reach Manchester. The channel of 
the Mersey from Garston to Runcorn is to be rendered navigable, 
and will form the means of access to the canal. At Runcorn the 
canal will begin, and it is to be carried a distance of 214 miles to 
Manchester. The low-water channel is to have a minimum depth 
of 12 feet, and a maximum depth at spring tides of 40 feet ; while 
the depth of the canal is to be 26 feet, or within a few inches of 
that of the Suez Canal. The estimated cost of the canal works, 
making the usual allowance of Io per cent. for contingencies, is 
3,920,1712.; for the works in the estuary of the River Mersey, 
1,390,419/. ; for the docks at Manchester and Warrington, 1,121,2622.; 
for deviation of railways, 456,172/.; and for new roads, 16,1622. ; 
total, 6,904,1862, The capital of the company is to be 8,000,000/,, 
and power is taken to borrow on mortgage a further sum of 
2,000,000/. It is provided under the Bill that if at any future time 
it should be proposed to vest the undertaking in some public 
body the company shall not meet such a scheme with opposition. 
The scheme was introduced into Parliament last year, and, after 
having narrowly escaped shipwreck on Standing Orders, it was 
passed by a Select Committee of the House of Commons, but 
after full discussion before a Committee of the Upper House 
it was rejected by them in the month of August last. The present 
Bill differs but immaterially from the project originally presented 
to Parliament last year ; but it contains powers with regard to the 
low-water channel, of which the 1883 scheme was divested by the 
Standing Orders Committee. There are 26 petitions against the 
Bill, but of these appearances have only entered in respect of eight, 
including the London and North-Western Railway Company, the 
Corporations of Liverpool and Birkenhead, the Mersey and Irwell 
pig Commissioners, and the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board. 


PICTURE DEALING: 


Bs the Lambeth County Court, on Tuesday, Mr. J. Pitt Taylor, 

the ‘Judge, heard a case in which Mr. H. G. Roberts, a 
dealer in works of art, sued Messrs. Storer & Co., auctioneers, to 
recover 12/. damages sustained by him through non-delivery of a 
picture. The plaintiff stated that on the 4th ult. he attended a 
‘sale at the defendants’ and purchased a picture for 25,., paying 5s. 
deposit. Prior to the sale, he carefully examined the work, and 
found it to be an oil painting by Sartorius, at least seventy years 
old, and worth 157. or 207. On the morning after the sale he went 
to the defendants’ warehouse for the picture, and was told that he 
could not have it, as some one had already obtained it by using 
his name and paying the balance of the purchase money. He 
then began these proceedings. James Knowles, a picture dealer, 
Stated that the plaintiff bought the picture in a “knock out,” and 
the full value was bid for it. It was not one of Sartorius’s, and 
ought not to be mentioned in the same breath. The landscape 
was certainly very good, but the dogs were badly done, and one horse 
appeared more like a child’s rocking-horse than a noble animal on 


the field. The execution of the figures was hard and crude. The 
Judge.—If the picture was only worth what: was bid for it, what 
reason was there for a “knock out?” The witness.—I wanted to 
share in one. We all have to live, you know, and the picture might 
have been made to sell for more. The Judge.—What, with the 
bad dogs and the rocking-horse? The witness.—Well, the horses 
could have been softened down by a good painter and the dogs 
touched up. It could be put in a new frame. I draw the line at 
putting a good name on it. In fact, I could not do that; it 
requires a particular touch with the brush. The Judge.—Are 
names put on by you picture dealers? ‘The witness.—I am sorry 
to say they are. The Judge.—You draw the line at forgery? The 
witness.—Yes. The Judge said the defendants had been neg- 
ligent. He could not doubt that the plaintiff had got a bargain, 
and the very lowest sum he could award him was 4/. and the costs 
of solicitor and witnesses. 


POISONOUS PIGMENTS. 


LECTURE was delivered on Monday before the members of 

the Leeds Architectural Association by Mr. J. C. Wright, 
surgeon, on “ Some of the Evils arising from Household Decora- 
tion.” Mr. J. W. Connon, F.R.I.B.A., presided. The lecturer 
said that the necessity for an intimate relationship between doctors 
and architects became daily more pressing. The law might help 
both by imposing certain restrictions which at present were con- 
spicuous by their absence. Speaking of the evils arising from 
some forms of household decoration, he dealt principally with the 
subject of the contamination of mural decorations with poisonous 
pigments. He showed that wall papers, wall washes, and dis- 
tempers, might be so impregnated with arsenic as to cause serious 
illness, and even death. Colour was no guide, and arsenic was 
used in colours for which it was not required. He exhibited speci- 
mens of wall-papers on which beautiful colours with good body, 
permanency, and brilliancy might be produced equally well without 
arsenic. If the colour produced was free from arsenic, there were 
still further dangers to guard against. In the printing of papers 
the colour was mixed with size which contained to a certain extent 
fatty matters, which would decompose. He mentioned that the 
proportion of arsenic in some papers might be very large, even as 
much as forty or fifty grains to the square foot, thus indicating the 
serious results which might ensue. _ He pointed out the effects of 
arsenical colours upon the constitution, and said that not only had 
illness but death ensued from them. The lecturer also referred 
to the evil resulting from a kind of green wash which was put upon 
the wall. A wash of this kind had proved fatal to one of his 
patients only a few years ago. Bed curtains, and more especially 
green muslin curtains, had been found to be contaminated, and 
calicoes, carpets, and dresses had been known to be loaded with 
arsenic. He complained of the want of restrictions in the sale of 
arsenic, mentioning that the Sale of Poisons Act only bore upon 
arsenic as solid arsenic, and not upon arsenic in colours. Heurged: 
that fsome legislation should be adopted in regard to the indis= 
criminate sale of arsenic. 


THE EIGHT FEET BASIS IN. SCHOOLS, 


A advocate the necessity of retrenchment in the expenditure of 
the School Boards. One of the suggestions was that the Education 
Department should be satisfied with an area of eight square feet 
for each child in Board Schools. 
that the voluntary schools would not allow their buildings to be 
filled up to the eight square feet basis. Was not the suggestion 
impracticable, ruinous to health, and likely, if carried into effect, 
to break down the whole system by ruining the health of both 
scholars and teachers? In all the best voluntary schools of the 


present time they would not have less than ten square feet, and he’ 


was convinced that the eight square feet basis would be ruinous 
alike to health and education, and it would be utterly impossible 
to enforce the eight feet basis on the London School Board. The 
eight square feet basis had been made the mnzmum, and if any 
Board went the least below it, the grant would be at once refused. 
What the deputation wanted now was for the Education Depart- 
ment to make the wzzuz¢mum the maximum, and force children into 
school upon an eight square feet basis. Returning to the question of 


DEPUTATION lately waited on Mr. Mundella in order to 


Mr. Mundella in reply, said: 


. 


the eight square feet basis, Mr. Mundella said ever since he had - 


been in the department the officials had urged him to declare that 
the ten square feet should be the mzmzmzum instead of eight. He 
had refused, because he knew there were many poor districts in 
the country where such an alteration would oblige school managers 
to provide fresh accommodation. 
was not satisfied that it was not the right thing to do, but he felt 
that it was better to let the eight square feet schools die out. He 
should certainly never give his sanction to any more schools being 
built upon that basis. 


He had not refused because he” 
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Another Competition ‘ Sell.” 


S1r,—The Guardians of the Knighton Union in Radnor have 
had a competition for rebuilding the workhouse, and have certainly 
settled the matter without loss of time, as will be seen from the 
following facts, which can be vouched for. 


The plans were to be in by February 21, on which day the 
Building Committee met to consider them, and after three or four 
hours discussion adjourned until February 28, giving orders that 
no one was to see the plans until the next meeting. 

On February 28 the Committee and whole Board met, when the 
Committee voted on the plans, giving a decided majority to the 
plans marked “ A,” and the question was then put to the whole 
Board, who ignored the Committee’s preference and gave the work 
to a local competitor, whose plans, marked “ B,” were inferior to 
several others, and which are unlikely to pass the Local Govern- 
ment architect. 

This ought to be a lesson to architects, for ‘the selection was 
made by the Committee out of nine sets of plans after about szrv 
hours discussion at their two meetings, and their opinion was 
again upset by the whole Board (many of whom had never looked 


at the plans) on the same day.—-1 am, &c. 
A COMPETITOR. 


Competitions Memorial. 


S1R,—Will you allow us through your paper to inform the pro- 
fession that, as far as names and addresses of architects practising 
in the United Kingdom can be obtained from the latest sources, 
the circular and form enclosed (and which, we trust, you will find 
space to print in its entirety) have been sent. It is impossible to 
obtain a complete list of architects in practice, but if any gentle- 
men should not receive a copy in the course of a few days, and 
will apply to us, we shall be most happy to forward one, and any 
further copies required. We are, sir, yours obediently, 

CoLE A. ADAMS, 
ASTON WEBB, 
Hon. Secs. of the Comp. Mem. Com. 
£ 14 Holden Terrace, Grosvenor Gardens : 
March 15, 1884. 


(Circular Enclosed. ) 

Dear Sir,—We have to inform you that the competitions memorial 
committee, appointed by the council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, to carry out the objects of the memorial presented to the Pre- 
sident and Council of the Institute on May 24, 1880, by the late Mr. 
Street, on the subject of public architectural competitiuns (a copy of 
which, with the list of those who signed it, is herewith enclosed) are now 
making an appeal to all the members of the profession asking them to 
give in formally their adhesion to the principle, namely :—That they will 
not take part in any public architectural competitions unless one or more 
professional assessors of established reputation are appointed to advise the 
promoters on the relative merits of the designs submitted in the competi- 
tion. The large number who signed that memorial, proves, we think, 
how very generally the principle contained in it was accepted. 

We are, therefore, to ask you, should you see no objection,* to kindly 
fill up the form attached to this circular, and return it to us at your earliest 
convenience. 

By signing the form you do not thereby express any opinion upon the 
desirability or otherwise of the competition system, but simply that, if it 
is to exist, it should be upon the principle maintained by the memorial ; 
and whether you are in the habit of competing or not, by signing this 
form you will do much to insure fairness to those who do compete, as the 
larger the list is the greater will its influence be upon the promoters of 
any intended competition, and the greater will be the benefits to the 
public and the profession at large, as some guarantee will be gained 
against inappropriate buildings being erected, wasteful expenditure 
incurred, and undue influence exercised. 

By adding your name to the list you incur no legal or pecuniary 
liabilities, the obligation being purely a moral one, nor are you thereby 
prevented taking part in any private or invited limited competition, where 
no assessor is appointed ; and should you at any time wish to withdraw 
your name from this undertaking, it will only be necessary to give three 
months’ notice in writing to that effect to the honorary secretaries for the 
time being of the competitions memorial committee. 

It will be the duty of the committee, on receiving notice of any in- 
tended competition, to send a copy of the undertaking and a list of those 
supporting it to the promoters; and if you will allow your name to be 
added to this list, you will further the objects of the committee by 
acquainting the honorary secretaries with the earliest intimation of any 
intended competition for the above purpose, and we shall be happy at any 
time to avail ourselves of your assistance in this matter, and to forward 
you copies of these communications, &c., upon application. 

We venture to hope you will recognise the justice of the point con- 
tended for, as, if the competition system is adopted for the purpose of 
procuring designs for buildings, it is only fair and just to the competitors 
tS EE EE ee Td 

* In the circulars sent to memorialists (some 1,400) in place of the 
words printed in italics are the words, ‘‘as one who signed that 
memorial,” 


that the merits of their work should be advised upon by those best com- 
petent to do so—men placed in a responsible position, and above the 
influences which, with every desire to act fairly, too often beset a com 
mittee composed of laymen, who cannot besides be expected to possess 


| the requisite skill to decide upon the rival merits of designs and their 


probable cost. Experience shows that committees left to themselves are 
too likely to be taken by showy drawings and fallacious estimates, and 
that designs are very frequently chosen which involve all parties con- 
cerned in trouble, whereby scandals arise and the reputation of the pro- 
fession is injured. 

The appointment of a professional assessor or assessors for public 
architectural competitions may not be the cure for all the evils which 
attend upon the competition system, but it is surely likely to bring about 
a more satisfactory result, and to induce greater confidence in the public 
and the profession. 

In any case, a reply at your earliest convenience is particularly 
requested, We are, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

Cote A. ADAMS 
ASTON WEBB, 
14 Holden Terrace, Grosvenor Gardens : 
March 15, 1884. 


nth Honorary Secretaries. 


LEGAL. 


Court of Session, Edinburgh.—March 6. 


WM. CAMPBELL MUIR v. B. P. STOCKMAN. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


The defendant is proprietor of the estate of Inistrypich, 
Argyllshire, and he was sued by the plaintiff, a civil engineer 
3 Poets’ Corner, London, for 3197. 15s. ‘The plaintiff undertook by 
contract in writing to fit_up the defendant’s house in Argyllshire 
with an instalment necessary for lighting the house with electric 
incandescent lamps. After the work had been completed the 
lamps were used; but after a short trial the lighting apparatus 
broke down, and the defendant refused payment of the account on 
two grounds—(1) because the contract was unsufficiently or un- 
skilfully executed, and (2) because the account rendered is not in 
conformity with the contract. 

The Lord Ordinary, after evidence, decided against the 
defendant, and found the plaintiff entitled to expenses. His 
Lordship said the plaintiff was not responsible for the result of the 
work complained of—(1) because the dynamo machine sent by 
Messrs. Siemens turned out of a lower speed than the pursuer 
anticipated ; (2) because the plaintiff was willing that new gearing 
should have been ordered, and His Lordship thought this should 
have been done, leaving it a question who should pay for it ; and 
(3) because he thought Mr. Muir undertook the risk of driving the 
inachine under the disadvantageous conditions pointed out. His. 
Lordship was of opinion that the alleged defects of the lamps was. 
in no considerable extent attributable to defects, but was caused by 
irregularity in the current of electricity, and if his view was well 
founded, the plaintiff was not responsible for the irregularity of 
the steam power, because he suggested a method of correcting that 
irregularity, and his suggestion was not adopted. In regard to the 
objection to the account, His Lordship held that the work being 
proved to be such as the defendant contemplated, and the price 
being according to contract, it did not signify in what form the 
account was rendered. The defendant appealed against this 
decision, but their Lordships affirmed the judgment of the Lord- 
Ordinary, with additional expenses. 


Towcester County Court, Monday, March 3. 


(Before Mr. W. H. Cooke, Q.C., Judge.) 
HEATH wv. REV. R. C. COLLINS. 

This action was brought to recover 2/. 9s. 4d., 4¢. 4s. for atten- 
dance on defendant’s agent, at various times, and at the office of 
the Lands Improvement Commissioners, and 25/. paid for a sur- 
veyor employed. Plaintiff stated that he was a builder. In June, 
1882, he received instructions from Mr. Greville, Mr. Collins’s 
solicitor, to prepare plans and specifications, and sent in an 
estimate for certain work to be done at the defendant’s farm in 
Essex, near Bishop Stortford. He told Mr. Greville, as it was a 
large job, and the plans had to be submitted to the Lands Improve- 
ment Commissioners, he should have to employ a surveyor, and he 
did engage Mr. Mumby, of Salter’s Hall Court, London. He sent 
in the plans and specifications (for which he paid 257) to Mr, 
Greville, and witness believed advertisements were inserted in the 
Bishop Stortford papers for tenders ; but he heard nothing what- 
ever of the matter from that time. His estimate was eleven 
hundred odd pounds for the work to be done. The surveyor’s 
charge was fair—though there was a good deal of controversy 
between the solicitors as to the admission of this statement from 
the plaintiff—being based on the custom of 5 per cent. for works 
executed, and 2} per cent. for unexecuted plans. Witness’s own 
charge of 4/. 4s. was money out of pocket.—Cross-examined : He 
did not do the necessary work at Bishop Stortford when he was 
down there doing some work for Mr. Collins, and for which he 
had been paid; he went to see the tenant of the farm on 
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two or three other occasions. He admitted that Mr. Gre- 
ville sent him a plan of the premises, accompanied by a 
letter making certain statements as to the work required 
to be done. Mr. Greville told him that the estimate was too high, 
and that a friend whom he consulted thought the proposed build- 
ings could be put up for 200/. less, and that if he would send ina 
modified estimate it would be considered, and the plaintiff given a 
preference. He would swear that he spoke about employing an 
architect before the plans were sent in; he told Mr. Greville that 
he should have to pay a professional man, and, when in London, 
told him he was going to the architect. He admitted receiving a 
letter in which it was stated that three of the tenders for the build- 
ings were under goo/., and Mr. Percival said the bearing of this on 
the case was that, if the Court held the defendant was liable, the 
20/. paid into Court was a reasonable payment on 2} per cent. for 
the plaintiff’s services. 

His Honour: Now the question is, I understand, only as to 
whether the plaintiff is entitled to anything jmore than 24 per cent. 
for his unaccepted plans. 

Plaintiff's manager said he was at Mr. Greville’s office when 
the defendant’s agent gave Mr. Heath instructions about the work 
in Essex. If the plaintiff did the work he was not to be paid for 
the plans ; on the other hand, if his estimate was not accepted, he 
was to be remunerated. 

The case for the defendant was that Mr. Greville never in- 
structed Mr. Heath to employ an architect, and that the 20/. paid 
into Court was ample for the work done, and all travelling expenses 
connected with it—Mr. Greville stated that he acted as solicitor 
and agent to Mr. Collins, who held the farm in question. He 
denied that he authorised the engagement of a surveyor, and not 
until August 14, 1882, in a letter of that date, did he know that a 
professional gentleman was employed. Only once did he meet 
defendant by appointment in London with reference to the matter. 
The plans worked from were really not Mr. Heath’s ; but, having 
consulted Mr. Law, of Northampton, he had advised his client to 
pay into Court 20/, a sum which, however, witness thought 
exorbitant. Cross-examined : He paid the builder who ultimately 
did the work 8237. as the amount of his account.—Mr. Henry Law 
said he was a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
had been in practice for twenty years, in partnership with his late 
father, and was surveyor for the county. Having looked at the 
plans produced, he thought 20/. was a proper payment for a com- 
plete tracing, but those produced were rough, and made in such a 
manner as he would not allow his office boy to do them. The 
charge would include all expenses in making the plans. 

The Judge said, after hearing the evidence of Mr. Law, he was 
convinced that the money paid into Court was sufficient, Judgment 
for the defendant with costs. 


WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester, has just completed the 
‘warming and ventilating throughout of the New Union Hospital, 
Mansfield, by means of his Manchester grates and vertical venti- 
ating tubes, Mr. R. F. Vallance, of Mansfield, being the architect. 


The Sanitary Paint Co., of 51 South Castle Street, Liverpool, 
have been awarded the gold medal of the Calcutta Exhibition for 
their ‘‘ Griffiths patent white, enamel, and other paints, colours, 
varnishes, &c.” These various productions will be exhibited from 
March 24 to April 5 at the Building Exhibition, Agricultural Hall, 
London. 


Messrs. Suffling & Co., 143 Edgware Road, have just com- 
menced the memorial window to the memory of the jate Lord 
Castletown. It is of the Decorated style of architecture, and is in 
four openings, containing respectively figures almost life-size of 
St. Peter, Our Saviour, St. Paul, and St. James, surmounted by 
ofty canopies, The whole when finished will form the east window 
of Grafton Church, Northamptonshire. The colouring, while 
being in the draperies, &c., very rich, is still subdued, and forms a 
deeply coloured picture in a white and golden setting. 


Messrs. Diespeker & Co., 40 Holborn Viaduct, have lately 
completed the mosaic flooring in the following buildings :—Delph 
Reform Club, Mr. Alexander Banks, architect, Oldham ; London 
and Provincial Bank, Kingsland, Mr. A. B. Hutchings, architect ; 
Whittington House, Whittington Avenue, E.C., Messrs. Edward 
and E. B. Ellis, architects; St. Dionis Chambers, Lime Street, E.C., 
Messrs. Huntley and Palmer’s, Fenchurch street, EC. Mra Hed 
Collins, F.R.I.B.A., architect ; Imperial Hotel, Exmouth, Mr. W. 
A. Coombs, architect ; Norland House, Clifton, Mr. H. Hirst, 
architect ; Hafodunos, Abergele, North Wales, Mr. John Oldred 
Scott, architect. 


The New Empire Theatre.—Messrs. Vaughan & Brown, gas 
engineers, 16 and 17 Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, 19 Farringdon 
Road, and Saffron Hill, London, E.C., are executing the whole of 
the gas arrangements at the new theatre in Leicester Square. 
The massive chandeliers for the vestibule and side entrances, large 


double brackets for the walls of the private boxes, balcony, corri- 
dors, foyer and staircases, are all made to correspond with the 
architecture of the building. The whole of the fittings are made 
so that they can be used either for gas or electricity when required. 
The stage is entirely fitted with their patent flash-light system, 
which enables the gas-man at the index plate to light or extinguish 
the whole of the gas-lighting on the stage instantaneously. The 
footlights are embedded in a white enamelled wrought-iron 
trough, which gives a beautiful reflection on the stage ; this we 
may add has been fitted with their new patent burners, They are 
also fitting to the stage their improved registered water joints. 
The capacity of the meters they have fixed in the front of the 
house are equal to 1,000 burners, while those at the back of the 
house are equal to 2,000 burners. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. L. Alma Tadema, R.A., was, at the annual meeting on 
Saturday last, elected President of the Royal Birmingham Society 
of Artists, and Mr. J. A. Chatwin, architect, Vice-President. 


A Memorial of Bishop Hooker is proposed for Bishopsbourne ~ 
Church, near Canterbury, in which he is buried. The memorial is 
to take the form of a stained glass window. 


4A Natural History Museum is proposed for the town of 
Hamburg, the cost of the building to be about 45,000/. Prizes of 
50/. are offered for the five best plans, and a further prize of 200/. 
will be assigned to the best of the five. 


“Quatre Bras,” by Mrs. Butler, which belonged to Mr. C. fs 
Galloway, of Manchester, has been purchased for the Melbourne 
Museum. 


A Profit of £30,232 is reported on the gas undertaking of the 
Corporation of Leicester for the past year, which will be applied 
to the reduction of the borough rates. 


Mr. A. Wetherell has presented a collection of antiquities to 
the library of Canterbury Cathedral. Among the jewellery area 
crown studded with numerous white topaz and blue beryl, which 
came from the castle of the Comte la Doulcet de Marc, having 
been saved from destruction at the Revolution of 1792 by the 
English governess ; a jewel found upon the field of Agincourt, and 
a splendid imitation of the Koh-i-Noor, cut in the finest Spanish 
crystal, and said to be quite equal in beauty to the original. 
There is also a collection of coins, containing many rare speci- 
mens. 


The Prince of Wales will lay the foundation stone of the new 
tower of Peterborough Cathedral in the first week of May. . 


The Hanging Committee for the next exhibition of the Royal 
Academy will consist of Mr. George Richmond, Mr. J. C. Horsley, 
Mr. Thomas Faed, and Mr. Peter Graham. 


The Manchester Consistory Court have authorised the re- 
storation of the venerable parish church of Deane, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. R. K. Freeman, of Bolton. 


Plans for a Board-room adjoining the Lodge at Lledarrhu 
Cemetery have been prepared by Mr. T. R. Phillips, architect, of 
Pontypridd, and are to be carried out forthwith. 


The Salford Corporation have secured the picture of Fohn 
flampden’s Burial, by Mr. P. H. Calderon, R.A., for the Lang- 
worthy Art Gallery, Peel Park, at a cost of 210 guineas. Some 
years ago the picture was purchased from the artist by Mr. Agnew 
for 800 guineas. 


& Marine Promenade and other improvements to constitute 
New Romney a watering-place is under consideration, and a pre- 
liminary expenditure of 100,000/. is proposed. 


The Calcutta Exhibition was closed on last Monday. Since 
the opening on December 5 the paying visitors have numbered 
817,000, 


A Tapestry Panel in the style of an old arras tapestry, which 
was executed at Windsor Works by English apprentices, has been 
purchased by the Queen. The subject is a view of Balmoral 
Castle. 


Fhe Equestrian Statues for Blackfriars Bridge are to be 
modelled by Mr. J. E. Boehm, R.A., Mr. T. Brock, A.R.A., Mr. 
Onslow Ford, and M. Longterre, an assistant of Mr. Boehm. 


Messrs. John Warner & Sons have obtained three gold and 
ten silver medals for their exhibits at the Calcutta Exhibition; a 
silver medal was likewise awarded to Mr. R. Warner for his work 
on orchids. 


Wessrs. Archibald, Smith & Stovens supplied the powerful 
hydraulic lift, referred to in the description of the Edinburgh. 
Conservative Club. It is one of Stevens and Major’s patent low 
pressure multiplying lifts, receiving the water direct from the 
mains. 


SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE 


CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, AND TENDERS. 


LONDON, MARCH 15, 1884. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DA RLINGTON.—The School Board invite Plans, Sections, 
and Elevations for Schools about to be built in Beaumont 
Street. Mr. F. T. Steavenson, Clerk to School Board, 
Northgate, Darlington. 


Drrby.—June 2.—Designs are required for the Erection 
of a Pauper Lunatic Asylum for the Borough at Rowditch. 
Premiums of £100, £75, and £50, Mr. Thomas Coulthurst, 
Borough Engineer, Full Street, Derby. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—March 29.—Designs are invited 
for Baths and Washhouses, to be built on three sites within 
the City. The City Engineer, Town Hall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. i 

WIDNES.—March 20,—Designs are invited for Public 
Offices and Town Hall. Mr. J. T. Allen, Public Offices, 
Widnes. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ANSDELL.—March 20.—For Building Two Pair of Villas. 
Mr, T. P. Worthington, Architect, South Shore, Blackpool. 


BALLYMONEY.—March 31.—For Building a Church. 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Belfast. 


BARNSLEY.—March 22.—For Building Stable, Coach- 
house, &c, Mr. H. Crawshaw, Architect, 1 Pitt Street, 
Barnsley. 

Brsron.—March 17.—For Construction of Sewerage 
Works. The Surveyor, Town Hall, Bilston. 


BLACKBURN,—March 25.—For Building Seven Shops, 
Salford Bridge. Messrs. Myers, Veevers and Myers, Archi- 
tects, 15 Chapel Street, Preston. 

BiyTH.—March 15.—For Erection of a Church. Mr. 
W. S. Hicks, 19 Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


BiytrH.—March 19.—For Painting Station Buildings on 
Blyth and Tyne Section. Mr. Harrison, Engineer, Central 
Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Bury.—April 7.—For Removal of Heap Bridge over the 
River Roch, and Erection of Store Bridge in lieu. Mr. 
W. Radford, Bridgemaster, 1 Princess Street, Manchester 


Bosron SpaA.—For Building House and Shop. Mr. H. 
May, Architect, East Parade, Leeds. 


EDINBURGH.—March 19.—For proposed Works for 
Forestry Exhibition. Mr. Morham, Town Surveyor, 11 
Royal Exchange, Edinburgh. 


EDINBURGH.—March 24.—For Construction of Brick 
Gasholder Tank at Blandfield. The Engineer to the Gas 
Company, 11 Baltic Street, Leith. 


Gosport.—March 31.—For Additions to Police Station. 
Mr. J. Robinson, County Architect, County Hall, Win- 
chester. 

GREENOCK.—March 19.—For Mason and Joiner Work of 
Section No. 3 of Municipal Buildings. Mr, C. Macculloch, 
Town Clerk, Greenock. 

HARPENDEN.—For Building Pair of Villas. Mr. J. R. 
Brown, Architect, King Street, Luton. 

HARROGATE—For Building Bank and Business Pre- 
mis‘s. Messrs. H. E. & A. Bown, Architects, James 
Street, Harrogate. : 

HOLYWELL GREEN.—March 31.—¥or Building Fireproof 
Mill, &c., Warehouse, Engine-houses, and Chimney. Messrs. 
Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post Office Buildings, 
Halifax. 

Horvron.—For Erection of Farm Buildings. Mr. John 
Tudor, Great Marlow. 

ILKESTON.—March 27.—For Building Board Schools, 
Mr. Tait, Architect, 28 Friar Lane, Leicester. 


KENILWORTH.—March 19.—For Cast-iron Socket Pipes 
and Special Castings for the Water Supply. Mr. E. 
Pritchard, C.E., 37 Waterloo Street, Birmingham, 

LEYBURN.—March 31.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel 
and School. Mr. C. Anderson, Architect, 12 Lendal, 
York, 

MIDLAND RAILWAY. —March 20.—For Supply and De- 
livery, at Keighley Station, of Two Wrought-iron Girders, 
with Corrugated Iron Floor (48 tons); for Supply and 
Delivery, at Leeds or Bradford Stations, of Wrought-iron 
Work for the Reconstruction of Three Occupation Bridges 
(23 tons) ; and for Supply and Erection of Cast-iron Work 
for Reconstruction of Road Bridge over River Witham, 
Lincoln (31 tons). Plans and Specifications at the 
Engineer’s Office, Derby. 

MIRFIELD.—March 26.—For Building Warehouse, Willey 
Rooms, Tenter Stoves, &c. Messrs. Kirk & Sons, Archi- 
tects, Dewsbury. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE:—March 19.—For Fittings and 
Furniture of Public Library. Mr. John Johnstone, Archi- 
tect, 6 Clayton Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NEWTON-IN-MACKERFIELD,—March 17,—For Building 
Cemetery Chapel, Lodge, Mortuary, &c. Mr. Richard 
Brierley, C.E., Town Hall, Newton-le- Willows. 


RHYMNEY.—March 24.—For Construction of Bridge, 
Chapel, Boundary Walls, &c., for Cemetery. Mr. Lloyd 
Marks, Surveyor, 59 High Street, Rhymney. 

SEeLBy.—March 21,—For Building School and Class-rooms 
to Methodist Chapel. Rey. J. Phillipson, Selby. 

Swinpon.—March 24.—For Building Infants’ School, 
Boundary Walls, &c, Mr. W. Drew, Architect, 39 Victoria 
Street North, Swindon. 

THROWLEIGH.—For Restoration of Church. The Church- 
warden, Throwleigh, Okehampton. 

UrroxeTer.—For Construction of Filter Beds. My. D. 
Dunnett, Solicitor, Uttoxeter. 

West Bromwicu.—For Painting Refreshment Room, 


Band Stand, and other Buildings in Park. Messrs. Wood 
& Kendrick, Architects, West Bromwich. 


WETHERAL,—Mareh 30.—For Building Detached House. 
Mr. James Murchie, Architect, Lowther Street, Carlisle. 


TENDERS. 


ASTON. 

For Road Works, Aston, Mr. J. W. Brown, Surveyor. 
Heap, Birmingham ° ° ° . ~£1,285 0 0 
Currall & Martin, Birmingha A A OAL 
Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham . oe 1229) 100 
Law, Sutton Coldfield . * , d oe 1,296 1080 
Biggs, Birmingham . - m . . 1,140 0 0 
Palmer, Birmingham (accepted) . A « 2 ,LI98 75a 0 


AUDENSHAW. 

For Sewering and Draining Guide Lane and Shepley Road, 

in three contracts. Mr. J. H. Burton, Surveyor, 
Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Davison, South Ossett . . . . -£1,699 0 


Slinger, Cleckheaton . . . ° 1,080 lo 0 
Jefferies, Manchester e 5 a 2 /L07L <2 0 
Tayler & Duckworth, Denton . rf «1,070 18.5 
Worthington, Manchester . * A . 1,035 11 0 
Nutten, Elland . ° . . . > L013 <3 0 
Bennison, Hyde . . = . . 997 15 8 
Kellet & Co., Leicester . . ° . Ot Oe 
Clarke, Manchester i ’ ° é 29517010 
Freeman, Hollinwood . ° ‘ ‘ - 94515 0 
Hayes, Bolton F . . . ° - 88918 3 
Slater & Son, West Leigh . c 4 S885 2 0 
Burton & Sons, Ashton-under-Lyne . . 863-0 0 
Heaton, Hooley Hill . . . . - 83819 8 
Turner & Son, Heywood 7 . . o/. -B3 Ie 7 
PENDLEBURY, Manchester (accepted) . . phi a i 
. . 4 


Surveyor’sestimate .« . . 


AWARDED SEVEN PRIZES FOR SUPERIORITY, INCLUDING PARIS GRAND MEDAL, 1878, THE CERTIFICATE OF MERIT OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, AND THE AWARD OF MERIT AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1881. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—THE BRICK of the FUTURE, that shal! not get dingy or sooty like other 


Bricks, but, being of a Semi-Vitr 


Sole Manufacturers :+CAND 
POTTERIES, 
Who are also Sole Makers of the celebrated 
Stables, and Footpaths, and ** Granite 
used by H.M. Government for dock construction, &c 


Made from the Finest Terra-cotta and Stoneware Clays, 
| | Ung appearance, of beautiful and superior quality and 
ii) ie ~will resist the most severe frosts, and when tested were fo 
¥ to the square foot. They have been used in the most exposed parts on t 
and being true Terra-cotta, are warranted imperishable. 
Pattern Sheets and Price Lists of superior Glaz 
and Fire Clay Goods, Chimney Tops, §¢., on application. 
Y & GO., Limited, GREAT WESTERN 
NEWTON ABBOT, AND «11 ‘QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
“‘ Granite Vitrified’? Paving Bricks for Yards, 
Vitrified?? Damp-proof Building Bricks, as 
Samples tree to Architects and Engineers. 


ed Stoneware Sanitary Pipes, 


eous nature, will maintain a clean and washable surface. 


FACING BRICKS ano BRICK ORNAMENT 
- TRUE TERRA-COTTA, | 


AS ALSO ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 


IN WHITE ‘AND ‘WARM-TINTED BUFF. 


of a warm and pleasing . 
finish, nom-absorbent, acid, fire, and alkali proof, 
und to withstand a pressure of 445 tons 
he North and South Coasts, 


2 THE ARCHITECT. [Marcu 15, 1884. 


SUPPLEMENT 
LONG EATON. 
BANST EAD. ELTON. : For Supplying and Setting-up Steam Engine and Pumps 
For the Erection of Three Additional Houses at the School, | For Low-pressure Hot-water Heating Apparatus, Mount at Sewage Farm, Long Eaton. 

Banstead, Surrey, for the Managers of the Kensington Pleasant Infant School and Class-rooms, Elton. Reader, Nottingham 5 ; e x .£477 0 0 

and Chelsea School District. Messrs. A. & C, HARSton, Messrs. MAXWELL, TUKE & Hurst, Architects, South- Abel, Derby = S i : . 5 445 10 0 

Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quantities port. Hicks & Co., Bolton F eT a ‘ « 445 20836 

supplied. 2 Downham, Bury : . . ° . -£57 10 0 Hughes, Nottingham - ‘ F - 435 0 0 
Loe & Son x . : . 5 - £5,192 6 a Kershaw, Heywood . ° 6 . - 55 0 0 * Hughes, Nottingham ; : : : " 377 0 0 
Munday.’ .. ~.\eeneaeiee , iameatene 003 16 Clegg; Baten — saat! + \geny’ + ae ce 8h Uo atemativedilemmeeeticca oe the contractor’s own 
Burman&Son . . - « 4,697 0 0] Schofield, Southport . > + + + 500 0) specification. It has been decided to accept one or other 
Ke etibise es Nein i ie SED Saas ge Es rere i 4 PETRIE, Rochdale (accepted) . . . = . 48 0 of Mr. Hughes’ offers for the work. 
White . 5 . . . . . 4, 
Potter . We ret nee : GRAYS. LONGTON. 
Hobbs pod. Dl a. a 28 24170 0 0] For the Erection of.a Dwelling-house in Prospect Row, | For Heating Apparatus, Lloyd’s Bank, Longton. 
Masters oe | Ss pee ee OID Grays, for Mr. Thomas Worboys. Mr. E. C. ALLAM, RENTON GiBBs, Liverpool (accepted), 
Hawelleo 2k Me Se ee OB ED LO Architect, Romford. 
igs uel + =e 1) aye ee Seep a0 4,099! 010)| SLHOMPSON:- SON (accepted) mean net e3 1019 6 MANCHESTER. 
Loa GLuy, Crawley (accepted) 5 . « 3,998 0 0 For Heating Business Premises, 48 King Street, Man- 

HADLEY. chester. 
BEDFORD. RENTON Gipss, Liverpool (accepted), 


For Sewage Work, Hadley, Salop. 


For Tinilding Six Houses on the Beckett Estate, Bedford. Harries, Shrewsbury : . £600 10 0 
_Mr, Henry Youne, Architect. £2907 0 0| pucas, Wellington ei Aipers sor cleaions 9 0 NEW FOREST. 
Penne : ° x “ . . : . S aae 020 R. & J. Millington, Oakengates . . - 524 0 0) For Erection of Hunting Stabling at Annesley Bank, 
ae ee ; 5 ; . . : . 1968 0 0 Dayixs, Ludlow (accepted) . ; A - 445 0 0 Lyndhurst, ao Mr. FRANK J, BREWER, Architect, 
Boag he . : : 4 a See : Richmond, Surrey. 
pie at Son eee eign S| 2 ae ° IPSWICH. SEEN Eee oe of ironwork and ree ee 
sabia 5a ner veariery ene ates te ‘ For rere es to Woodlands, Ipswich. Mr, H, M. Eyron, uk DICE) Sinaia ca 
ennis . A : 4 ° é ‘ . 2 rchitect. , 
Smith . 7s) Wk Ak ae ASL TIGL O Hiagigeh Ai. Gotu amineh tte bie mien wale es Pi NOTTINGHAM, 
Langhton, “(ied Gi we) Atle ye yah 760180110!) eGravetone Seintp 365 For Building Residence, Stabling, &c., Nottingham. Mr. 
g y . * : . . 0 0 : 3 
Smith : : E i 3 ‘ SEO OO GILBERT S. Douenty, Architect, Nottingham. Quan- 
BELFAST. GivbOOs see ie ht coco ON eee eer EUG GAD secre ke 
For Building Public Library, Reading Rooms, &c., Royal{ WAGSTAFF (accepted) . . . . «. 32% 0 0 svorne, Nottingham . | o> ye eee 
Avenue, Belfast. Mr. W. H, LyNN, Architect, 21 Mee O ee otinghsn 9s 5 2 
Selene: pee) Betas. monrera to LIVERPOOL. Fish & Son, N ottinghan : , . 2\851 0 0 
ree Bese. meter ake taee © agi 18200 0 0| For Warming Fitting-rooms for Messrs. Cripps’s Mantle| Middleton, Nottingham . +. + 4. 2,830 0 0 
Corry, Belfast sc) ule eee a cei as Warehouse, Bold Street, Liverpool. Lynam & Kidd, Nottingham . » 2,82115 0 
Fitzpatrick Bros., Belfast - 17185 4 0 RENTON Gipps (accepted). Vickers, Nottingham sot oc lieth Gee ee 
Henry Belincee AG Pt tara 52 5B ets ZCON, Noveiehan (accepted). . ey - : 
Ys Su ens ae ‘ Soars . , mi rnol¢ 
Silo & Matthews, Belfast . . . . 17,125 0 0 LONDON. Morrison: Nottingham (eee 
‘Touehit eee ‘ d ngham . ; ‘ c - 2,735 0 0 
Us uns pe » Belfast. . . sed ee 3 For Gasfitters’ Work, Finsbury Park Congregational] Cuthbert Bros., Nottingham . . . 2,733 0 0 
an oe C “3 Eqat clk Cae aaRE se UTR ye Church. Messrs, SrartE & SWARLE, Architects, 4| Bott & Wright, Nottingham  : | ° 2,710 0 0 
Hay Ae Palfaat Bic eo aulhes 15532 0 0 Bloomsbury Place, W.C. Scott, Nottingham . , . . «4 2,691 0 0 
en a EN re Le P Gee OE 2 Brass Fittings. Iron and Brass, iter Ss ret Nottingham. . . 2,678 0 
iges . . 5 . — £201 0 0 ooper, Nottingham . ; : ‘ . 2,595 0 
BINGLEY. | Vaughan & Brown | .£213 8 3 158 0 0 Brown & Sons, Newark . -, << , 2,560 0 0 
For Works in Mornington Road, Bingley. Mr. M.R.| Jones & Witus (accepted) 14910 6 12910 6 Ireson, Wade & Gray, Nottingham . - 2,534 0 0 
ARMISTEAD, Surveyor. Huskinson & Jeffreys, Nottingham . - 2,464 0 0 
Tempest, Keighley . 5 5 3 ° -£448 8 0|For Enlargement of Board School, Gloucester Road.| Price, Nottingham . : : - 2,445 0 0 
Brigg, eS Rey . : . : ry cc as E. R. Rowson, Architect. : =e Heating. 
Tennant, Windhill . ° ° . ° - 436 16 olloway 5 oh re 5 A - - £5,763 0 0 erkins & Son, London % 5 Sh Gate 95 10 0 
Browne, Manchester”. : Fi ; - 425 7 0 Grover . is 5 3 ; 5 ‘ 5,680 0 0 Panelied Ceilings, &e. 
Wood, Bingley... ; 3 ° 5 » 413 0 0} F.& F.J. Wood . ; : ; - 5679 0 O| Bell& Son , 5 : : : = » © LOO SOR: 
FouLps Bros., Bingley (accepted) . : a8 8S WO ees OS - : ‘ : . : pe 4 For Taking Down Portion of Boundary Wall to St. Peter’s : 
BIRMINGHAM. dathey Bros. ce 8 eae enon Vig seal pecs on Been Rebuilding, &c. Mr. 
For Enlargement of St. George's Church, Edgbaston, poms Rae SHIN Tie Eo aga sre PET 70:80 McCulloch, Balwell . > ei Sesame 
Birmingham. Gooner pie La ads: yee ; ie 4 " Prince & Wilkinson, Balwell oe) e825 YOneO) 
SAPCOTE & SONS (accepted). «6 . .£6,380 0 0 Niblett lant A IZE ime “a BABE 0 o| Fisher Bros., Mansfield wea glee eet ae OOD Mav! 
BRISTOL Howell & Son ‘ 2 ‘ A 5 ti 5,498 0 0 Sills, Balwell PPS : ‘ a s Be ane 
B Patman & Fotherincham 5400 0 0 Beck, Matlock Bridg 5 o!) Bald & 672 100. 
For Pennant Stone Flagging, Bristol. Mr. F. ASHMEAD, Reading as pm AT I Bangin o| Green, Nottingham o. a ae Fateh = p20 aD mats 
Surveyor. Kirk & Randall | o. : . : 5370 0 0 Bell & Son, Nottingham . 4 . « . 564 6 O- 
Cox. : 5 és A : . 6 - £2,589 6 8 are r i 3 . s : 5360 0 0 Cooke & Johnson, Nottingham  . . « 550 0 0 
Cryer . : ‘ 3 ; A - 2,441 11 °3}) pritchara : x © . 5 , e 5344 0 0 Hodson & Son, Nottingham . : : - 508 0 0 
Tree 5 ; 7 5 A : seen 2,396 15 5 Tongue . : i 4 : . ‘ . 5,334 0 0 Movre, Nottingham . pis * : . « 42912 7 
Yalland . ‘ 5 F 5 . ‘ » 2,375 9 7) Atherton & Hatta 5250 0 0 Foster & BARRY, Nottingham (accepted) . 42514 0 
GALBRAITH (accepted) . . ‘ 5 » 227111 3] Ferrara . : matte bob tye i ¥ 5.243 0 0 
Stimpeon: footy ss) paphingrticcwasra1604 0.0 F PEVENSEY. 
BURTON. : Johnson 3 : A : 4 . - 5,119 0 | For Erection of House at Wallsend, Pevensey, Sussex, Mr. 
For Construction of a Single-span Bridge over the Trent FRANK J. BREWER, Architect, Richmond, Surrey. 
For Enlargement of Board School, Belleville Road. Mr.| BARNARD, Pevensey (accepted) . . «8500 0 0 


(exclusive of masonry) from the Andersley to the Ox A 
Hay Recreation Ground, Burton. E. R. Rosson, Architect, 


RICHMOND. 


Thornewill & Warham, Burton . A £767 0 0 Tongue . . . . . . »£5,276 0 0 2 
Ten tenders were received for the work. Perry & Co. . = J x i - 5,167 0 0| For Warehouse, &c., Duke Street, Richmond, Surrey, for 
Kirk & Randall § 2 - . 5140 0 0 ats We Cockburn. Mr, Frank J, Bre wnsr, Architect, 
CALVERLEY. Jerrard . eS . . ° . . - 5,134 0 0 Ric mond, : 

For Building Weaving Shed, Calverley. Mr. Jowmrr| Howell&Son . =. . 4 . . 5,0 0 0| Huckett, Islington . . . ac Sie 
Se eae ee Sahil ag Ene APE Patman & Fotheringham . . . . 5,061 0 0| Sims,Richmond. . . . 4. 4 1,250 0 0 
eae ALL, Architect, Idle. Quantities by the cnl- WallBro. . . fa i % " . 5,020 0 0 Se Co., Richmond ., fs 3 ~ 1,235 0 0. 

ay Hobson. pegs us PERT A 4,951 0 0 weet & Loder, Richmond . «= opel aeneOenO, 
J. Thornton, Idle, mason F = . £426 10 0 Atherton & Latta ; i . 4,900 0 0| Mazon, Kew (accepted) 7 ¢ : - 1,210 0 0 
J. & E. Barker, Calverley, joiner , : - 44 0 0 
Hird. Shi A parae? A Lathey Bros.. . . . - 4883 0 0 
rd, Shipley, millwright and ironfonnder . 32210 0 . gi 
Padgett, Idle, plumber and painter ; - 23910 0 Stimpson & Co. - . , ; r Y pepe8)...0...0 fone SALFORD. 
T. & A. Thornton, Eccleshill, slater: | 11510 0 ie hed ADDICVON Sie. eae pee ames ce For Building Day Industrial School, for the Salford School 
Kutsonz-Tdle plasterer: <> “1s, satura ee OO EO ee te eee aes Board. 
Fon cincainete : a pailat W.0%s |: NEILu & Sons (accepted) 3 ‘ . £4,564 0 0 
ioe a £1,590 00 viding Playgrounds, an ing new W.C.’s, 
Urinals, Cloakrooms, at Board School, Clifton Road. ; 
Goad a GashE29 oD xO SHePErEGy 
CARNOUSTIE. eherton & Latha : ; F x t : 620 0 0 For anaemia Ebenezer Wesleyan Sunday School, Shef- 
For Alterations on Carnoustie Church. Messrs. Jamms} Roy. . . 3. . .  . « 1 597 0 0 a. ON i 
MAcLAREN & Son, Architects, Dundee. “ge Siehtlngate ye tae mney 0b Se en ee 
Robertson & Black, Carnoustie, mason. Jerrard= nt TOME EET Qaoh te etad DTI 
Watt, Carnoustie, joiner. Zi ere 2 iS SOMERBY. 
Brown, Dundee, plumber. For Alterations and Additions to the “ Croft,” Lytton | For Construction Brick Tanks, Pipe Sewers, &c., Somerby. 
Anderson & Co, Arbroath, heating. Grove, Putney Hill, Surrey, for the Hon. Baron C. E. Mr. GAMBLE, Borough Surveyor, Grantham. 
Total cost—£620. 2 Pollock. Messrs. Luu Bros. & Paty, Architects, 8] Roberts, Oakenshaw . . . . + .£937 4 8 
Adelphi Terrace, W.C. Quantities supplied. Greenwood, Mansfield . . ; é o ZI o ree, 
Bishop f22a2e. Ratewe . -£1,295 0 0| Beer,Grantham ., ieee cl a. we OBL alo 
CHATHAM. ARIES (accepied) » . . « «4 « 1,252 0 0 Hockey, Grantham (accepted) . . . 188 611 
For Alterations at the Premises in Chatham of the London : Engineer’s estimate of » pile hey canner OG OmkC 
and County Banking Company. For Constructing Roads and Sewers upon the Estate of 3 : : 
Rider, Londonvpwoyet ue 5. 85 082.888 00 Mr. R. J. Pettiward, at Putney, Surrey. Messrs, LEE Iron Water Mains, Valves, dc. 27516 0 
Ashby, Londons 068-9 ae? . -.* . 2,887.0 0 Bros. & Parn, Surveyors. ‘Quantities supplied. Greenwood, Mansfield . 4 «6 + ¢ 237 7 5 
Foord & Son, Rochester. A... 2,250 MOT0| Arion wears Or eee £6,832 0, 0| Beet, Grantham eos | «aera 
Cox, Beckenham . ; 24 E if : 2995 0 0 Neal F ° ‘ ‘ 4 : ° + 5,656 0 0 Hockley, Grantham ‘¢ . 4 ~ + 174 15 10 
eu & Higgs, London’. 4 . 9/4.) 4 2194 gOrtO Blackmore scp pa Qs pete me BASE eO LD MES feces peed). Lt Ae ee he i " 

aylar , f Ds ee ie, Bie” Aaah eS 

ylar & Son, Rochester . 4 « » 2187 0 0| Avis &Co, (accepted). 2 4 « « 5,444 0 0 Engineer’sestimate =. « » « . 11101 

For Completion of Congregational Churcl ~ ‘ 
ss EBBW VALE. aington'= Ma Citar NicHvAE TAME: ea SOUTH ELMSALL. 

For Building Hotel and Stables, Ebbw Vale, Mon. Mr. Bray & Pope. 5 5 . . e - £7,614 0 | For Erection of a Wesleyan Church at South Elmsall, near 

8 * eee Architect, Abergavenny. Quantities} Nightingale. | | : 5 < ° 5,940 0 0 Doncaster, Mr, cons Ni Architect, Leeds. 

rchitect. i : A 2 4 e 5 tities by the Architect. 

Richards Bristol Ws, Ss: Jeg gre 6_0] csmmmme aeenoame ; Bred: 0 Ly pave gene Bela Accepted Tenders 
Mooovies, Cardiff. 8. 4 2 1. 3300 0 0] Keatly. , PTVLth Sp eL.eeiy Lsjoom 1osON pumtieranasdn ee. f. rw) Sead e 
eer emer ke cr Ee 
Jones & Son. Newport, M : 3 ‘ ay: i , ; ‘ z . ‘ ‘ * 2910 pee : ae " i i 
Beater 22: Bagh 8g] Bm OE TG a) Bi eee cer eR 
D.J. Davies, Cardiff; > [ ° 2,850, 0.04" {Tandat @ Gan ©, 22 sca). *” bo teotatas ath renege tare meteres oat | fe Gale i 
TaetuE, Abergavenny (accepted) "<< gang Hol DD eA Browne LIke? ate eis O uN. Str soem! a SI 
nwood, Malvern (withdrawn) ~, + « 2,620 0 O| Howell & Son Faia ae tile sibs tears bien D CD, Total... SNOB ieo aso) 
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STALHAM, 
For Building Baptist Chapel and School at Stalham, 
G. Bakr, Architect, Yarmouth. 
Batchelor, Stalham - 3 c - -£1,728 0 0 
Wilson, North Walsham . , 1,682 10 0 
Evans, South Walsham (accepted) : - 1,346 0 0 


STOKESLEY. 
For Rebuilding Skutterskelf Bridge, Stokesley, West Riding 
of Yorkshire. Mr. WALTER STRaD, West Riding Sur- 
veyor, Northallerton. 


Leonard, South Bank ‘ A = -£600 0 6 
France, Middlesbro’ , “ 4 ‘: ; - 450 0 0 
Bainbridge, Yarm . ‘ F A > » 419 0, 0 
Cook, Middlesbro . ., , i ‘ - 323 0 0 
W. & R. Blackett, Bishop Auckland . - 290 0-0 
Spencer, York . - 5 ‘ i : - 280 0 0 
BLACKBURN, Whitby (accepted) . + 27518 38 
STOURBRIDGE. 


For Laying Cast-iron Pipes for Rising Main from the 
Pumping Station, at Stourbridge, to Proposed Sewage 
Farm, Whittington, near Kinver. Mr. W. FIppIAn, 
Surve yor, Stourbridge. 


Currall & Lewis, Birmingham . . .£1,283 0 0 
Botterill, London . 5 F ° 1,240 0-0 
Evans Bros,, Wolverhampton . +. «+ 1,093 0 0 
Law, Kidderminster . ° 5 . pamcra 15 3 
JEVONS, Dudley(accepted) . . + “ood 6 5 
Hughes) Dudioyianee mae am S28 1) 5 
Fort, Buckler & Co., Leicester. F - 803 6 9 
Hilton & Sons, Birmingham A . = 681 0 0 


WARRINGTON. 
For fieating Apparatus for Mr, J. Warburton, Warring- 
mn. 


RENTON Gress, Liverpool (accepted). 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Bitts or Quantities, SPEcIFICATIONS, REPorTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estatzs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Crertiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracur’s TaBxes, upon application. 


SiLICATED CARBON 
CONSTANT-SUPPLY FILTER. 


iMICATED CARBON [rads wargg 


UNFIL-ERED WATER 
Complete with Brackets, ready for fixing 
Price £3 3s. Fach. 
Write for List of Prices to the 


SILICATED CARBON FILTER CO. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


“SANITAS ” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883, 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E. 


TORQUAY. 


Mr. | For Completion of St. John’s Church Tower, Torquay. 
Quantities not 


Mr. A. E. STREET, M.A., Architect. 
supplied. 


Albey, Salisbury . . . a ae - £2,265 0 0 
Trask Norton-sub-Hamden. A : +, 2);20G 0 0 
Goss, Torquay . ° . ° ° «P1,996 0 0 
Wall & Hook, Brimscombe . . . - 1,870 0 0 
Drake, Torquay... + -« = Joel a0. 0) 0 
Boney . : ° . . . a . 1,840 0 0 
Marshall, Plymouth , ‘ e ° waL7is 0-0 
Chubb, Torquay . . . . » 1,750 0 0 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 

For Alterations, Additions, &c., to Shandon Court, Tun- 
bridge Wells, for Major C. R. Fletcher Lutwidge, J.P. 
Mr. MERVYN Ep, Macartney, B.A. Quantities by 
Messrs. Evans & Deacon, 


Cow- 

House, Stable. Shed. 

Shillitoe . - . £4,826 £1,851 £298 
Mansfield & Son ° . 4,663 1,827 290 
Pemmett & Son , » 4,197 1,697 267 
Maides & Harper 4,094 1,715 305 
Jarrett . é : c - 4,100 1,700 290 
Heath . ; . 4,071 1,520 248 
Oakley & Drake . F » 38,726 1,625 301 
Foster & Dicksee 3,538 1,545 242 

WIGAN. 


For Building Business Premises in Wallgate, Wigan. 
Messrs, Isirr & VERITY, Architects, Wigan. Quanti- 
ties by the Architects, 


Holmes . a id : 3 A * - £2,650 0 0 
Preston 3, : ° ‘ ° “ 5 . 2,578 0 0 
Ives & Co, . . . . - 2,550 0 0 
Winnard . : . . ° . om 2,476 0 0 
WILSON (accepted) . . . . - 2,485 0 0 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, tomsiSoWwR 


CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., L?- 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
200,000 cubic ft. of SUMMER-DRIED 


Stone in stock. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING PAPERSTAINERS. 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 
GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC. 

SHOW-ROOMS : any 

110 High Street, Manchester 

Square, London, W. 

Of all Decorators & Contractors. & 
@=> Sore AppREss, 

Note Trade Mark. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


. Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE, { Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


QUANTITIES, ETC., 


_. Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of’ post 
certain. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 
COLMORE ROW, 


we” BIRMINGHAM. 
“THE MARBLE STORES.” 


WILLIAMS & NASH, 


9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade 


FOR 


CHIMNE YPIECES, 


HTC 
MARBLE FENDERS, 20s. 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W C, 


WOLLASTON,. 


For Additions to Board Schools, Wollaston. 
SHARMAN, Architect, Wellingborough. 
the Architect. 


Mr. EDWARD 
Quantities by 


Brown, Wollaston . - . ° ‘ ~ £498 5,0 
Marriott, Wellingborough . ° A - 4909 0 0 
Clayson & Sharman, Cogenhoe e ° - 46710 0 
Henson, Wellingborough . . . » 438 0 0 
F. & J. Cooper, Wollaston* , e . » 484 0 @ 
Underwood, Wellingborough . . . - 433 0 0 
* Accepted, subject to the approval of the Education 
Department. 


WOODTHORPE. 


For Forming, &c., a mile of 50-feet Roads with 1,730 yards 
of Earthenware Pipe Sewer in Mansfield Road and 
Hallam’s Lane, at Woodthorpe, Daybrook. Messrs. 
CALVERT & WRIGHT, Surveyors, 18 Low Pavement, 


Nottingham. 
Schofield, Dewsbury . ‘ ° £14,653 12 0 


Smith, Newcastle-on-Tyne : ° « 12,643 12 11 
W. T. Cordon, Nottingham - : - 10,814 18 6 
Hopkin, Nottingham . - : . 10,473 0 0 
C. W. Cordon, Nottingham c : - 10,287 0 0 
Hawley, Ilkeston : 5 . < omrg,820° 8 (9 
Knight, Loughborough . . e . 9,558 8 7 
Osborne, Nottingham . ‘ . e ~ 9,600 0 0 
Foster & Barry, Nottingham . . - 9,000 0 0 
Coupe, Derby F . . ° : - 8,996 13 6 
Mrats Bros., Nottingham (accepted) « 8400 0 0 
YSTRADYFODWG. 


For Extension of Tylorstown School for the Ystradyfodwg 
School Board. Mr. J. REES, Architect. 

Shepherd ; : 2 : : : - £1,066 0 0 

Williams, Morris & Griffiths . P 1,046 0 0 


SEWER GAS, 


S AN ABSOLUTE PREVENTIVE 

of the entry of Sewer Gas into Dwelling 

Houses by way of the most dangerous inlets, 

viz., the waste and overflow pipes from cisterns, 

baths, lavatories, and sinks, DOULTON & CO, 
strongly recommend the use of 


MANSERGH’S 
[IMPROVED GULLY. 


By the insertion of this Gully in the line 
of drain outstpz the house, the common and 
UTTERLY USELESS bell-traps may be dispensed with, 
and direct communication with the sewers is 
effectually broken. 

“This is undoubtedly a most important and 
effective trap for preventing the entrance of sewer 
gases into dwelling-houses,”—Lancet, 


PRICE 10s. 6d, EACH, COMPLETE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DOULTON & Co. 
High Street, Lambeth, 8.E. 


DEPOTS :— 
GRANVILLE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
AND 
100 SOHO STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


ROYAL 
LETTERS PATENT. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1774, 


AUSTIN’S 


NEW IMPERIAL PATENT 


SUPERFINE FLAX LINE, 


The above article is now being manufactured and sold in ‘arze 
quantities for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters, ard 
other heavy work. The Manutacturers would recommend it for 
its strength, and the large amount of wear in it, consequent on ite 
peculiar manufactoze. 

AUSTIN’S IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH AND 
BLIND LINES (two Prize Medals awarded). The manufacturers 
of the above articles particularly wish to draw the attention cf 
the trade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of whien 
they are now making five qualities ; and they strongly recommend 
that in all cases they should be purchased in preference to the, 
patent lines made from jute, which article has neither the strengta. 
nor the durability of flax, consequently cannot give ao much. 
satisfaction to the consumer. . ; 

They also invite the particular attention of the trade to their 
IMPERIAL PATENT BLIND LINES, whichare very superior 
to anything yet offered. 

They can be obtained of all Ropemakers, Ironmongers, Mer- 
chants, Factors, and Wholesale Houses in town or country. 

N.B.—Please note that all our goods as advertised above are 
labelled either inside or outside with our Trade Mark—The 


“ANOHOR.”’ ¢ 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


EAD GLAZING WORKS. 
W. RAMSEY, 
No. 29 (late 88 and 84) Farringdon Street, E.C. 
Designs and Prices free. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


DIN DS A wa4s : 


IMPROVED PATENT REVERSIBLE TREADS & LANDINGS 


FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF STAIRCASE. 


ae Patent is an improvement on the well-known wooden block construction, and its speciality is that the wooden blocks in each Tread can 
be removed and transposed so many times that it is almost indestructible besides being noiseless. 


No. 3.—Section of Tread showing Iron Risers. { No. 6.—Sect. of Worn Stone Step nosed with Patent Tread.{ No. 8.—Section of Tread reversed, the worn portion 

| underneath, and new face presented for traffic, 
In this case the original level is maintained by 
iron grids that fit into the channels on the 
underside. 


— — = 


In Hospitals, or places where it is desirable to be free from dust, the blocks can be placed close together, not leaving any cracks, so that 
the treads or landings can be swept or washed quite clean; also, if it be necessary to get light under a Staircase or Landing, rough glass blocks 
a LS 


can be fitted in the Iron frames, side by side with the wood, and a subdued light thus obtained. 


Each Tread is so constructed that the wooden blocks of which it is composed can be removed by taking off the brass or iron nosing of the 
tray, so that when the outer edge of the wood is worn, the blocks can be taken from the front and those next the riser (which will be quite 
intact) substituted. The worn blocks, after being reversed, are slid into the position next the riser. This at once gives the tread the appearance 
of being quite new, and ready for prolonged wear. When in their turn the nosing blocks again become worn, the same operation can be effected 
by transposing the unused blocks from the sides of the tread to the front, and so on until all are in turn utilised. Finally, when in the course 
of years the wood is worn out, the trays can be re-filled at a very small cost ; and if they should not require entire re-filling, can be re-nosed with 
new blocks for a few pence. Skilled labour is not required in removing or transposing the blocks. These advantages are so obvious that 
remark is superfluous, and the many years the Wooden-block Treads have proved their efficiency, places the durability of this construction 
beyond doubt. It has already been adopted by some of the leading Architects and Engineers. The Patentee generally uses Oak, Elm, or Teak, 
in these Treads, but, if an exceptionally durable Staircase is required, employs “Jarrah” (an Australian mahogany of extreme hardness), 
samples of which will be sent on application. 


The Trays which contain the wooden blocks can be made of either wood or cast iron, the latter being, of course, superior. In either case they 
are in themselves complete, and only require wood or iron stringers to make a finished staircase. If necessary they can be constructed with 
strong lugs to build into wall, and fix like ordinary stone steps, only being less than one quarter the weight. In this case the balusters are 
fixed in sockets cast on the outer edge of trays. Particulars to be obtained from the Patentee, at the Works, 


13, 14, & 15 SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W. 


The attention of ARCHITECTS is invited to the 
CROW RI EJIE CTO Fr 


VENTILATORS 


USED BY 


H.M. GOVERNMENT, RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT & DUTCH GOVERNMENT. 


Both UPTAKE and DOWNTAKE VENTILATORS. 
WATERTIGHT. 


SHARP & CoO., 
11 HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, 


WHERE VENTILATING AND SANITARY APPLIANCES MAY BE sEEN. [@ 


REPRINT of ART PLATES from “THE ARCHITECT.” 


There are now on Sale a few Sets of the 


SHAKSPERIAN DECORATIVE PANELS 
By H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 
PRINTED IN COLOURS. 
Price Five Shillings the set of Hight; or free by post, carefully rolled, Five Shillings and Sixpence. 


tH] 
I 


Wit 


i i 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or at the 
OFFICE OF “THE ARCHITECT,” 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO, at No 5 New-street Square, E.C.; and Published by GILBERT WOOD at the Office, No 175 Strand, W.C., London. 
Saturday, March 15, 1884, 
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@he Architect. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EMPLOYMENT OF 
IRON. 


- OME amount of interest was awakened 
about a year ago by the report brought 
home from the United States of America 
by Mr. GALE, concerning the new ways of 
building construction which had come 
under his notice during a brief tour in 
the New World as the holder of the 
‘Godwin Bursary.” As the first of what 
we hope may be along and creditable 
line of travelling students, induced by 
this annual prize to go specially forth 
into foreign lands in search of ingenious 
novelties in the practice of building 
(which many of us might otherwise too fondly suppose are 
only to be met with in England), it was doubtless the right 
thing to do when Mr. GaLeE went straight to America, as the 
first quarter in which, even if there were not much for us to 
imitate on a large scale, there ought at any rate to be a good 
deal to attract attention in detail. 

Mr. GALE brought over a considerable amount of informa- 
‘tion well worth hearing, and a collection of drawings even 
‘better worth seeing ; but it cannot be denied that the expecta- 
‘tions of those who thought there would not be much in all 
this to revolutionise English architecture were pretty well 
borne out. American architects for the present are following 
those of England and France, certainly not leading them. 
The whole world knows how active and inventive the Americans 
are in all kinds of business, and how multitudinous are the 
products of their activity and invention in the shape of clever 
contrivances, sometimes perhaps ‘a little too clever, if very 
seldom not clever enough ; but beyond this point, in building 
if in nothing else, they do not as yet seem to reach. Neyver- 
theless it would probably bea mistake to suppose that American 
freedom of mind may not here and there be indicating, to 
those who can read the language, the direction of coming 
progress. 

There is one thing with reference to which we may fairly 
-ask whether or not the Americans are thus advancing, namely, 
the employment of iron. Say what we will, under the inspira- 
tion of tradition, as to the impracticable character of this 
material for the purposes of building on a grand and per- 
manent scale, there can be no doubt whatever that it is being 
forced into use throughout the world with all that resolute per- 
sistency of trade which customarily insures success; and 
perhaps we shall meet with no contradiction if we express the 
opinion that,.in spite of Crystal Palaces and St. Pancras 
Railway Stations, besides’: what. has been done on the Con- 
tinent, it is in America that such’ persistency is being most 
emphatically displayed. One reason may be stated thus :—In 
Europe the employment of iron in building of the architectural 
-rather than engineering kind is recognised only as a cheap ex- 
pedient to be kept strictly under control by the dignified 
demands of more; costly. construction, but in America the 
cheapness of the material is the one overpowering considera- 
tion which entitles it-to be-accepted with especial enthusiasm, 
not out of mere parsimony, but rather for the sake of the 
greater quantity of good service that can be had out of it for 
good money. From this point of view, then, we cannot but 
-see that iron is being already turned -to account in the American 
towns upon principles very different from those which we are 
accustomed to associate with the material in England ; and 
the question to be asked is what these principles really are. 

’ What will perhaps first strike the observer who would begin 
_at the beginning in-his criticism is the circumstance that the 
use of iron castings for the_miscellaneous appliances and small 
fittings of buildings, whether concealed or exposed, seems to 
"be considered allowable in America, for the sake of cheapness, 
‘both to a greater extent in principle, and with a less restrained 
‘liberty in practice. In other words, the contempt of sham, 
‘which with us is now provoked so unreservedly amongst 
people. of taste when cast-iron (of all-things in the world) 
takes the liberty of offering an imitation of the outward 
epresentment of:superior.materials.and workmanship, appears to 


be comparatively unknown to the Transatlantic public. This, 
however, is not a thing upon which we should be disposed to 
dwell with much seriousness. We should be content to let it 
pass as an inadvertency of the multitude, if we could discern 
in the architectural design which appeals to higher culture a dis- 
position to place iron construction upon a better basis. But it 
must be at once acknowledged that some American architects 
are here at fault to a degree which is scarcely creditable to 
them. 

Readers of Mr. FERGusson’s “ History of Modern Archi- 
tecture” will scarcely need to be reminded of the outrageous. 
construction of the dome of the Capitol at Washington. The 
circular hall, which is covered by this superficially majestic 
crown, is nearly 100 feet in diameter. . For about go feet in 
height from the floor—that is, to the level of the general roof— 
there is carried up around this hall the usual solid walling of 
substantial thickness. But, rising 130 feet above this, the 
complete structure of the dome, as visible above the roof, with 
50 feet added in the form of a lantern at the summit—making 
180 feet in all of height—is literally made entirely of iron, in- 
cluding all the paraphernalia of outer cupola and inner cupola, 
two complete peristyles externally, and one inside. All this 
was completed less than twenty years ago. And all this was 
painted, and is repainted periodically, to represent stone 
masonry, 

It is not to be alleged that this stupendous counterfeit 
would be imitated in detail now by the leading architects of 
the United States; but neither can it be safely said that it 
would not. Mr. GaLEe shows us domes of what may fairly be 
called the highest local pretensions, which, if not erected of 
the same prodigious magnitude, are designed on the same 
spurious principles. of construction so far as they go. Iron- 
work of perfect mathematical. design, as an. interior hidden 
framework, supports a covering of slating, or of metal, or of 
terra-cotta, quite indiscriminately, as a mere shell for the sake 
of the outline, and, with a little judicious administration of 
current Parisian mouldings, all in thin metal, behold a dome ! 
If such a structure, upon more rigid scrutiny, is found to con- 
tain a garret room, perhaps it may be called a roof, a curb roof, 
an ornamenial roof, a French roof, or what not ; but if it is, 
on the contrary, a detached cupola, erected for the admiration 
of architects, then it is a question whether the composition is: 
not of less architectural merit, rather than more, when com- 
pared with the mere timber-trussing and lead-work which did’ 
duty for domes in London from fifty to a hundred years ago. 
Iron construction is, at any rate, not in this instance developing 
itself under the popular formula “design in beauty, build in 
truth.” 

But if we are inclined to disapprove of slender wire-work 
skeletons covered with flimsy sheet iron or thin slabs of terra- 
cotta, to take the place of the domes of the Renaissance, what 
shall we say.when equally meagre framing is used for the 
ordinary upright walls of streets, made indeed of T-iron 
throughout, to which to attach by means of screws an outer 
cuticle of slabs, of terra-cotta or whatever other artificiality of 
extreme tenuity, whereby to build a house, no doubt in a few 
weeks, which shall possess at once all the appearance of a 
mansion of hewn and carved stone and all the cheapness of a 
trumpery railway shed? For this, we are allowed to under- 
stand, is, after all, the chief development of what is called iron 
construction in the great American cities. It is enough for the 
critic to say once for all that American ingenuity is clearly om 
the wrong track. 

Taking, therefore, these three forms in which advanced 
ironwork is,pushing its way on the further side of the ocean— 
miscellaneous imitative nicknackery, wire-woven domes, and 
framed slab-walls—it is impossible to say that we have any- 
thing offered: to us which is worth studying ; and we can only 
express the hope that in course of time the free genius of 
Americans. may do better. And yet, when we contemplate 
such entire failures, arising in fact from an inability for the 
present to grasp the first artistic principles which govern build- 
ing, we are led to reflect that perhaps after all it may not be 
on the further but on the hither shore of the Atlantic that the 
new building material which iron no doubt professes to be shall 
presently find the opportunity for its development, in the direc- 
tion of sound ‘science, coupled, from the. birth with. graceful 
style. If so, however, we have not yet done much to justify 
the expectation. Our Crystal Palaces have not hitherto been 
designed with care. ‘They continue to be too often little more 
than the Chatsworth greenhouses of Paxron, their originator. 
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Our railway stations, with their sometimes majestic roof-framing, 
are unquestionably better. A minor example here and there, 
chiefly an interior without an exterior to correspond, may be 
pronounced to be very considerably in advance, so far as it 
goes. Buta perfect interior with a perfect exterior is what we 
cannot point out, either for the satisfaction of the critic or the 
contemplation of the student ; and indeed we do not know 
where to put our finger upon one in a foreign country. Even 
iron bridges are on the whole, except the very simplest of them, 
more displeasing than not ; although no doubt the spider-web 
suspension bridges of America, in the eye of anyone else than 
a wireworker, must be regarded as the we plus ultra of the 
entirely graceless. 

It has been remarked that the attempt to make architecture 
out of ironwork is in itself an abandonment of the architec- 
tural principle as it has hitherto been understood—the principle, 
that is to say, of enduring majesty. There is a great deal in 
this. But if iron is to be developed as a building material, art 
will inevitably find its way to it and make it its own. 


ENGLISH MEDIAVAL CASTLES.* 


HERE has long been need of a trustworthy work on the 
remains of the military architecture of medizval 
England. At last the want has been supplied by the man who 
is most competent to describe the buildings. For half a 
century the opinion of Mr. G. T. Ciark on all questions 
relating to the arrangement of an old English castle or fortifica- 
tion has been recognised among archeologists, who are not 
prone to admit the existence of living authorities. The sub- 
ject has been investigated by him with a marvellous patience 
and enthusiasm, and the fabrics have been described with 
photographic fidelity. At all times Mr. Ciark has been 
willing to give to others the benefit of his own experience, and 
to recognise the humblest efforts of lesser men to follow him. 
He has now collected in two massive volumes his essays and 
papers on English fortification, and they form a work which 
will be a treasure to archeologists, topographers, and students 
of history. “The castles which are described are arranged in 
alphabetical order, beginning with Alnwick and ending with 
York. By this plan it is always easy to refer to any one 
history without trouble. It would have been a great advan- 
tage if a general index had been given. The two volumes are 
a mine of information, but it is not every reader who is 
endowed with a memory sufficiently retentive to preserve such 
a mass of details. One likes with a work of this kind to 
collate what has been said in different parts on a particular 
subject, and without an index the process is onerous. It must 
be said, however, that Mr. CLark has ordered his description 
in such a way that there is a general uniformity in the arrange- 
ment of the divisions, and that as history precedes description, 
and the remarks on any modern restoration which may have been 
carried out come last, it is possible to guess the position of the 
statement which may be sought. An index is, however, indis- 
pensable. ‘The majority of the descriptions are accompanied 
with plans and others have views, which vary in accuracy. 
Although there are some engravings by Lr Krux, we haye no 
hesitation in saying that the most valuable illustrations are 
those of Coningsborough Castle by Mr. A. S. ELtis, which are 
rightly described by Mr. Ciark as being worthy of the fortress 
they represent. 

There is a proverb which says that an Englishman’s house 
is his castle. Happily it has its parallel in other languages, as 
when the French say, “ Chiffonnier est maitre dans sa 
chaumitre,” and wherever the words are employed they are a 
testimony to the supremacy of law over force. A proverb of 
this kind is a sort of gauge of progress, for at one time it 
would be nonsense to speak of any structure being a castle 
unless it were constructed of massive masonry, and able to 
withstand the assaults of assailants. We have become so 
accustomed to regard the remains as picturesque adjuncts 
to a landscape that the original purpose of their existence is 
forgotten, and we can with difficulty realise the fact that every 
castle was designed with a view to war, and that it might be 
the chief point of attack. The first thought of the builders 
after obtaining the royal permit to erect a castle would there- 
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fore be to secure the safest position, and the second to adopt 
such forms for building as were considered to be safest against 
enemies, whether within or without. It would be as unwise in 
those days to seek for architectural effect as it would be now 
to estimate the value of a rifle by the ornamentation on the 
stock. But in these, as in other cases, by seeking after utility 
some other qualities were also found ; and it can be said with 
truth that many English castles have, like Coningsborough, 
Rochester, Castle Rising, Newcastle, &c., much beauty about 
them. How they were designed cannot be ascertained. It is 
evident that from time to time there was a normal type of castle 
which was generally recognised as the best adapted for safety, 
just as in later ages there were systems of fortification ; but how 
the Medizval VauBANS contrived to give their services to a 
number of masters must ever be a puzzle. On this subject 
Mr. CLARK writes :— 


No such thing is known to exist as an original design or a 
working drawing of a Norman or even an Edwardian castle. In 
ecclesiastical researches, from the known uniformity of the 
arrangements this want is scarcely felt, but the plan and details 
of the castle vary with the disposition of the ground or the caprice 
of the builder, and although a hall, a kitchen, a chapel, a well, and 
a barrack are indispensable features in a castle, these parts have 
nothing of the regularity of position of a nave or choir, a cloister, 
a chapter-house or a refectory. Nevertheless, great as is the 
variety in both the plans and details of castles even of the same 
age, their architects and engineers worked by certain rules, so that 
if these be studied a clue will be obtained to the age of the work 
executed, The dimensions, plan, and profile of the earthworks, 
the presence, absence, or figure of the keep, the thickness of the 
walls, the plan, figure, proportion and position of the mural towers, 
the character of the entrance, the material employed, and the 
particulars of the masonry, all, if carefully observed, afford a clue 
to the date of the building, or of some of its parts, so that, as a 
general proposition, a Norman castle may be known from one of 
the Early English period, or from those of the first or second 
Edward, and still more readily from those built in the reign of 
Richard II. 


Mr. CiarkK in his introduction treats his subject under the 
following heads :—-(1) Earthworks of the Post-Roman and 
English Periods. -(2) Castles at the Conquest and under the 
Conqueror. (3) Castles under the Successors of the Con- 
queror.. (4) Castles in the reign of Henry II. (5) Castles 
at the latter part of the Twelfth Century. (6) The Rectan- 
gular Keep of a Norman Castle. (7) The Shell Keep. (8) 
Castles of the Early English Period. (9) Edwardian or Con- 
centric Castles. In each of these divisions the reader is 
surprised by the great knowledge exhibited by the author, and 
which is based upon careful observation and research. 

The position of the early mounds was not fixed by chance. 
Moated mounds, it has been observed, are near parish 
churches. They are numerous in Normandy and the pattern 
corresponds with the English. The inference to be drawn is 
that the knights who accompanied the Conqueror raised em- 
bankments around their new homes on the same plans as those 
which had protected their Norman houses. Another form of 
mound—called a moot-hill or a toot-hill—was without a ditch, 
and therefore was accessible for civil assemblies. The name 
lingers in Tothill Street, Westminster, although there is no 
trace of a mound. Earthworks appear to have been the 
strongest kind of defence in England at the time of the 
Conquest. It has been often asserted that there were no 
Saxon houses of stone. Whether this is true or not, there 
seems to be no doubt that ‘‘save a fragment of a wall at Corfe, 
no military masonry decidedly older than that event has as yet 
been discovered.” WILLIAM was aware of the advantage of 
castles to enable him to retain his hold upon his new pos- 
sessions, but he also knew that there was danger in the existence 
of nobles who were able to defy the law from behind the walls. 
The control of all castles was therefore claimed by the Crown. 
Two kinds were erected, one in masonry, the other of timber, 
and of the former there were two types—the selection being 
apparently determined by suitability to a position which had 
been occupied by an earthwork :— 


The castles of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, whether in 
Normandy or in England, were of two distinct types, those with 
the rectangular and those with the shell keep. The former type 
was almost always employed when the site selected was a new 
one ; the latter, where the site was old, and where there existed a 
“motte” or mound. There are exceptions to this ; that is to say, 
the rectangular keep is occasionally found on an old site, but the 
shell keep is never found on a new one. The distinction was 
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mainly due to the fact that the massive heavy tower could only be 
safely founded upon solid ground, whereas the lighter and more 
widely-distributed weight of the shell keep was better suited to 
that which was artificial. The shell keep was the most numerous 
of the two ; but the tower type, being of a more solid and more 
durable character, has lasted longest, and is at this time so much 
the most common that it has been designated by writers of 
authority as the type, instead of as but one of the two types, of a 
Norman keep. 


In England we have about fifty extant or well-recorded 
examples of rectangular keeps, of which the earliest is the 
White Tower. There are forty examples more or less perfect 
of the shell keep. The next marked type that came into 
favour was one with cylindrical towers or donjons. The finest 
example of the Early English castle is to be found not in this 
country but in France, at Coucy, a building on which the late 
VIOLLET LE Duc was enabled to work without any stint of funds. 
The principle of cylindricity was carried much further in the 
concentric castles of the Edwardian period, of which some fine 
examples are found in Wales. Mr. Crarx describes those 
buildings at a length that is proportionate to their importance, 
the largest space having been devoted to the Tower of 
London. 

The restoration of an English castle is not always entrusted 
to competent hands, but there have been notable exceptions. 
The first place should always be given to what was done for 
the Marquis of Bute at Cardiff and Castle Coch. Mr. CLARK 
testifies that at the latter “the restoration is very complete 
indeed, in excellent taste, and in strict accordance with what 
has been ascertained of the original structure.” Cardiff Castle 
has been, he says, completely remodelled ; “the details are in 
that semi-Italian style in which BurcEs was so great a master, 
and all that a very refined taste, on the part of both the owner 
and the architect, could devise, has been executed in a mannér 
and with a profusion which more than rivals Alnwick.” The 
phrase “semi-Italian” may induce some readers of the book 
to draw an erroneous conclusion respecting the beautiful work 
that is found at Cardiff, and which has no resemblance to the 
Italian work introduced at Alnwick by Canina. In one case 
we have Gothic in all its luxuriance, in the other there is some 
of the coldness which characterises Italian Renaissance when 
transplanted from its native soil. The incongruity between 
exterior and interior which is apparent in Alnwick is not felt at 
‘Cardiff. The late Mr. Satvin restored a few castles, and 
generally with sound judgment. He almost rebuilt Alnwick 
Castle ; but, according to Mr. Ciark, he preserved with 
scrupulous care all that admitted of preservation, “adapting 
his new work to the period of the first and second Percy, the 
founders of the later castle.” At Dunster, in Somerset, he 
arried out some extensive works, including a tower and 
additions to the Elizabethan house. 


PARIS NOTES. 


ATURDAY was the last day for the reception of paintings 
destined for the Salon, and a busy scene, enlivened by a 
glorious sun, was enacted in and around the Palais de l’Industrie. 
All through the day artists were arriving in scores, some bringing 
their exhibits in cabs, others in hand-carts, and still others in the 
humble wheelbarrow. At six o’clock the doors were mercilessly 
closed, with the result that several would-be exhibitors had to go 
disappointed away. On Monday the election of the jury for the 
painting section was held amid unusual excitement, owing to the 
numerous rival lists that had been put forward and the uncer- 
tainty of the result. The poll was open from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M., 
being presided over in turns by MM. Bonnat, Yon, Jules 
Lefebvre, and Humbert—officers of the Société des Artistes 
Francais. It must be noted that this body had caused 
a notice to be posted indicating that the “ Association 
remained aloof from the election struggle and patronised no 
candidature whatever.” The counting of the votes lasted from 
five o’clock until two on Tuesday morning, and was found to give 
the following results :—MM. Henner, 1,313; Harpignies, 1,251; 
Bonnat, 1,230 ; Francois, 1,206 ; Vollon, 1,199 ; Jean-Paul Laurens, 
1,168; Tony Robert-Fleury, 1,154; Puvis de Chavannes, 1,123; 
Jules Lefebvre, 1,122; Bouguereau, 1,108; Cabanel, 1,069; H. 
Pille, 1,057 ; Busson, 1,055 ; Duez, 1,040; Ribot, 1,006; Lalanne, 
1,005 ; Humbert, 1,001 ; Hector le Roux, 948; de Vuillefroy, 942 ; 
Bernier, 937; Guillemet, 926; Carolus Duran, 920; Roll, 884; 


have this year been sent in for examination. 
sculpture, medallion and jewel engraving, exhibits must be de- 


Rapin, 870; Barrias, 862; Maignan, 834; Yon, 821; Detaille, 
812 ; Lansyer, 797 ; Feyen-Perrin, 787 ; G. Hanoteau, 775 ; Baudry, 
751; Benjamin Constant, 750; O. Boulanger, 748; H. Gervex, 
709; de Neuville, 693; Luminais, 609; Guillaumet, 606 ; Jules 
Breton, 596; and Cormon, 568. 
members of the jury proper, the following were named as supple- 
mentary jurors:—MM. Renouf, 553; Bastien-Lepage, 552; Van 
Marck, 531; Cazin, 525; Saint-Pierre, 470; Delaunay, 466; La- 
postolet, 450; Hébert, 458; L. Lhermitte, 453; and Protais, 444. 


In addition to these forty 


No less than 7,000 oil paintings, water-colours, and drawings 
In the section of 


livered to the Palais de l’ Industrie between March 21 and April 10; 
in the architectural section from April 2 to April 5; and in the 
section of engraving and lithography, from April 2 to April 5 also. 
The elections for the juries of these several sections will be held on 
April 11, April 7, and April 6 respectively. 


The Salon Managing Committee have decided that no work of 
art that was exhibited in the National Triennial Exhibition of last 
autumn shall be admitted to the Salon. It has also declined to 
accept an offer made by the Edison Electric Light Company to 
light up the Salon in the evening on condition of receiving one- 
half the receipts. 


The two bronze groups by Cain, so much noticed at the last 
Salon, and representing respectively a lion and lioness quarrelling 
over the carcase of a boar, and a combat between two tigers and: 
a rhinoceros, are to be placed one on each side of the ground 
flight of steps in the Tuileries Gardens, facing the Rue’ 
Castiglione. 


The painting by M. Roll, representing the passage of troops on’ 
the Place de la République on their return from a distribution of 
colours, has been presented by the State (which purchased it from 
the Salon of 1882) to the City of Paris, and will be placed in the 
new Hotel-de-Ville. 


The Syndical Chambers of the Paris Trades announce an 
exhibition of their manufactures for May 1, to last three months, 
It is to be held in the Salle des Etats at the Tuileries, and will 
comprise two distinct sections. The exhibits on the modern side 
will consist of jewellery, precious stones, bronzes, enamels, coins, 
and medals, &c., while the retrospective section will comprise col- 
lections of similar articles to be lent by private individuals and the 
State, among which will appear the famous French Crown jewels. 
As these are shortiy to be disposed of by public auction, it will 
probably prove the very last occasion for their inspection. The 
Syndical Chambers pursue a double object :—First, to show what 
the Parisian artisan has already accomplished, and is able to do; 
and next, to raise funds for the encouragement of industrial art, and 
the alleviation, as far as may be, of the existingcrisis. They 
already keep up several schools of design and professional esta- 
blishments in the shape of industrial museums ; while another 
good work they are striving to realise is the creation of an indus- 
trial asylum for the reception of children abandoned by their 
parents, whose unruly spirits or vices preclude the idea of their 
being apprenticed to private masters. For this purpose the 
Prefect of the Seine, at their suggestion, is negotiating with the 
State for the acquisition of the Iseure estate. 


The first stage of the competition for the Grand Prix de Rome 
in architecture has resulted in the admission to /oges of the follow- 
ing young artists, ranked in order of merit :—(1) M. Maillard, pupil 
of M. Guadet ; (2) M. Devienne, pupil of MM. Simonnet, Coquart, 
and Gerhardt ; (3) M. D’Espony, pupil of M. Daumet; (4) M. 
Debrie, pupil of M. Gnadet ; (5) M. Pierre André, pupil of M. 
André; (6) M. Lafon, pupil of M. André; (7) M. Marcel, pupil of 
M. André ; (8) M. Quatesons, pupil of M. Pascal; (9) M. Louvet, 
pupil of MM. Louvet and Ginain ; (10) M. Defrasse, pupil of M. 
André, The subject given for this preliminary competition was 
the plan of a polytechnic school or college. 


Eight artists have been admitted to take part in the second 
stage of the competition for the Grand Prix in medallion and jewel 
engraving, in which competitors have to undergo two ordeals 
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previous to entering /oges. In this stage the work set consists in 
modelling a nude figure in bas-relief on a ground 26 inches by 
20 inches. It must be executed in four sittings of seven hours 
each, and the relief of the figure is not to exceed 6 centimetres 


(22 inches). 


It may not be generally known that every competitor for the 
Grand Prix de Rome is entitled to a certain indemnity, the amount 
of which is at present fixed at 300 frs. for painters and sculptors, 
200 frs. for architects and engravers, and Ioo frs. for musicians. 
A petition is now being signed among students of the three last- 
named branches, praying the Minister of Public Instruction and 
Fine Arts to put them ona par with their comfréres of the brush 
and chisel. 


The Biennial Prize, founded in connection with the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts by the late M. Viollet le Duc, to encourage the 
study of the higher branches of architectonic art, will be offered 
for competition this year. Essays must be sent in to the secretary 
of the Academy before the 1st of next month, and those that take 
prizes will remain the property of the Academy. The declared 
object of the founder was to “determine as far as possible, by 
special study and research, the style and form of the elements of 
modern architecture.” 


Another relic of old Paris, the Rue Vauvilliers, is about to dis- 
appear to make room for an extension of the Halles Centrales. 
This narrow thoroughfare contains, or did contain, several hotels 
or restaurants that once enjoyed a great celebrity, chief among 
them being the “ Pied de Mouton,” the “ Soleil d’Or,” the “ Vieux 
Bouchon,” and the “ Chat qui pelote,” an inn which dated from the 
early years of Louis XV.’s reign. There still exist a dancing- 
room, and a little barber’s shop, more than a century old. The 
street was once called the Rue du Four, as it contained the public 
baking-oven kept up by the Bishop of Paris ; and under Louis 
XV. and XVI. it was the headquarters of the pottery and glass 
trades. Lavoisier inhabited a house in the Rue Vauvilliers in 
1769, and it is said that Napoleon I., whena lieutenant of Artillery, 
lodged at the Hétel de Cherbourg, adjoining the “Pied de 
Mouton.” 


A measure similar to that recently carried out at the National 
Library is about to be adopted for the National Archives Office 
and Ecole des Chartes. This building, in which priceless docu- 
mentary treasures bearing upon the history of France and Europe 
are contained, is surrounded by workshops in the midst of a 
densely-populated neighbourhood, and thus greatly exposed to 
destruction by fire. A chemical manufactory, in fact, adjoins the 
Archives. The Government now propose to expend two million 
francs in buying the surrounding houses, so as to completely 
isolate the building, and give room for enlarging it at some future 
time. 
papers piled up within the walls, and to them access can be 
obtained at present only with great difficulty. The proper classi- 
fication of papers sent in by the various Government offices is also 
quite impossible. 

Two arcades from the Tuileries Palace have been preserved, 
and will be shortly erected in the gardens facing their old site near 


the Orangery. One of these formed part of the right wing of the 
Pavillon de Horloge, and is the work of Philibert Delorme him-. 
self; the other, from the left wing of the same, was executed by 


Jean Bullant. 


The Exhibition of the Aquarellistes in the Rue de Séze will 
close on Sunday next, the 23rd, after which the galleries will be 
placed at the disposal of Madame Louis Leloir, for the exhibi- 
tion and sale of the works of ‘her late husband. 


Za 


M. de Sabouroff, formerly Russian Ambassador at Berlin, has. 


sold his celebrated collection of Tanagra figures, collected during 
his residence as Minister at Athens, to the Swiss Government, for 


375,000 frs. It is also stated in the Paris papers that the remainder | 
of his collection of antiquities has been purchased by England for | 


the sum of 25,000/. 


A commemorative tablet is to. be.erected at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in honour of the great painter Louis David, whose 


There are said to be upwards of 30 million’ portfolios of’ 


remains are interred at. Brussels, where he died in exile. The 
inscription will be as follows :—“To Jacques Louis David, restorer 
of the modern school of painting in France; born in Paris on 
August 18, 1748; deceased at Brussels on December 29, 1825,” 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE ninth ordinary meeting of the Association was held om 
Friday evening, the 14th inst., Mr. Cole A. Adams, presi- 
dent, in the chair. The following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers :—Messrs. F. W. Marks, R. W. Sampson, H. G. Driver, C. H.. 
Driver, J. P. Oliver, C. J. A. Steven, J. G, Hart, W. A. Chambers, 
D. Blow, and H. Messer. A vote of thanks was then passed to. 
Mr. Gribble in connection with the late visit to the Brompton. 
Oratory. The next visit was announced for Saturday, the 22nd. 
inst., to Mr. MacVicar Anderson’s National Scottish Church,. 
Belgravia. a " 
Mr. A. B, PITE presented the Sketch-book of the Bostom 
Architectural Association, which that. Society had just sent for 
presentation to the Association. He said that those who looked 
into the book would rather tremble for their spurs, and he hoped 
that one effect of the gift would be that they would all be stirred up- 
in the matter of sketching. . ; 
The PRESIDENT said the Association would feel great 
pleasure in forwarding by the hon. secretaries their thanks to the: 
Boston Architectural: Association, He agreed with Mr. Pite as. 
to the excellence. of the sketches, but he was not prepared to- 
surrender the palm to their. friends across the water in the matter 
of sketching. A vote of thanks was passed. 
Mr. HAMPDEN W. PRATT then read a paper, as follows, on 


o.“ Shams? | 


I feel I must claim your indulgence in addressing you this- 
evening on the subject which I have chosen, for I must of neces- 
sity traverse familiar ground and dwell jon principles which have 
constantly engaged our thoughts. But belieying as I do, in putting 
more into practice the true principles. which we profess, and which: 
underlie all good art, I have ventured to bring before you some 
few methods of construction we adopt and materials we use, with 
the view of considering how far we legitimately employ such, and 
wherein we fail to attain the standard of perfection. As architects, 
we should do all in our power to uphold the dignity of our noble 
art; in other hands much is done in the name of architecture 
which makes our blood boil, and we must look to it that we our- 
selves are blameless, and endeavour to maintain the glorious tradi- 
tions of the past and hand down to posterity works, whether great 
or small, which are worthy of the age we live in. No work should 
be considered too insignificant to receive honest thought, for if we: 
are not careful in the small things, the probability is we shalb 
neglect to some extent the more important ones. ‘Let us remember- 
that the foundation of all good work is Truth, and that to be 
beautiful it must be truthful. "A 

When I joined the ranks of this Association some fourteen. - 
years ago, and worked in the class of design, 1 found myself sur- 
rounded by students who looked upon honesty in construction as. 
an essential condition of good design, and if.a member of the class. 
ventured to produce anything of doubtful character, he was well 
and deservedly sat upon. Such training was calculated to impress. 
upon one the paramount importance and necessity of adhering at 
all risks to truthful design, .It was no mere slavish acceptance of 
a principle, but an eager and enthusiastic compliance. I need 
hardly say, perhaps, that most of the members were at that time- 
ardent disciples of the Gothic school, and it was considered as 
utterly opposed to the principles of that style, to adopt anything. 
but what was perfectly straightforward, honest, and true. I do not. 
know how far honest principles govern design in the class at’this 
period, and under the influence of the current fashion in’ style. 
My fear is that conscience in these days is more elastic, and that 
there is a tendency to strain a point here and ignore one there. 
Are we not inclined to be too lax nowadays? Things which the- 
Goths a few years ago would have scorned to do, they now un- 
hesitatingly put their names to, anda race of young architects will 
be springing up presently, who will have no: masters to look up to. 
for inspiration and guidance. in the way they should go, unless they 
give more heed to the traditions of the good old days, and drink. 
more deeply, at the fountain-head. 

Now the view I take of “shams” is a broad one; if it were not. 
so, I might’ say in a few words all that could be said in denuncia-. 
tion of them, and few or none would dissent, imagine ; but I'am 
not prepared to dismiss the subject in so off-hand a way. The 
truth-is we.are too much inclined. to palliation in these matters ;. 
we endeavour to quiet our conscience (if we have not lost it), and 
we say, that life is too short to burden ourselves with unnecessary 
cares and anxieties. A sham may be defined, not only as a decep- 
tion or an imitation, but also as an imposition and a pretence. To. 
be “tricky” is thought by many to be clever, but we should: 
denounce a man who, by devices or tricks, took advantage of.us,. 
however. clever-he might be.’ If we-avoid. shams of.all sorts,,and: 
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produce work in every respect unsullied, we should become 
“ purists,” and you will say that there can be no such position 
tenable. No doubt there are many difficulties to contend with, 
that it is not easy to practise all we preach, but may we not at 
least set a high ideal before us, and strive with what powers and 
faculties we possess to impress our work with the genuine stamp, 
and raise architecture above mere building ? 

It is far from my purpose to decry picturesqueness, for one can 
only wish to see more relief from the dull, commonplace, utterly 
uninteresting buildings which abound everywhere; but I think 
there can be too much of a good thing, and on looking around one 
is disposed to say that there is a tendency to overdo it. Some, 
apparently, have a strong desire to be original —too original. 
Features are introduced by the grafting process; the growth is not 
natural ; there is what one would call a straining after effect. 
May not this be rightly characterised as Prefence? Disquieting, 
fidgety forms and details are to be reprobated ; they should have 
mo place in our work; they are excrescences, and as such must 
be regarded as fictitious. Then, with respect to the harmonious 
blending of interior and exterior design, much might be said ; if 
we could do more to make our exteriors reflect the interior 
‘arrangement and purpose, we should accomplish much in the 
direction of natural development and treatment; there would be 
more reality about our architecture, and less of the mask- 
ing propensity. Take, for instance, the treatment of. stair- 
cases. I regard it as an unpardonable sin to disregard 
window openings in planning a staircase, or to take no notice 
of the stairs when designing an elevation, and yet this is being 
perpetrated every day, and, one regrets to say, unblushingly. I 
cannot defend the practice. It shows to my mind either poverty of 
invention on the part of the architect, or wilful disregard of fitness 
and truth. It is not only with staircases, but with other parts, that 
the plan is made subservient to the elevation. Windows, fire- 
places, and doors are placed in all sorts of awkward positions, 
regardless alike of comfort, convenience, and health. How 
frequently it happens that windows are placed nearer the floor 
than the ceiling, so as to accommodate some fine cornice, or to fulfil 
the requirements of some order or other! Is this honest treat- 
ment? If astyle is not capable of being adapted to the require- 
ments of a building, then better by far adopt some other or none 
at all. Why sacrifice common sense and honest treatment for the 
sake of a style, or in order to gratify some conceit? Blank 
windows and doors are not very often met with in an architect’s 
work, and it is to be hoped that he is never guilty of painting false 
fanlights, sashes, and blinds complete, such as may be seen some- 
times. I am aware that architects have difficulty sometimes in 
dealing with clients, who insist that symmetry cannot be obtained 
apart from uniformity; and, as a consequence, windows are inserted 
in the wrong place, and useless features introduced, in order to 
gratify the wish of those who possess no true eye for balance and 
proportion. It is this class of people, too, who are dreadfully 
afraid of putting a tower on one side of a gable, and think the 
design is incomplete without a corresponding one on the other side, 
and they have been known to liken such a building to a pig with 
one ear. Speaking on this subject reminds me that a tower is 
often introduced and used in a meaningless way, and I am dis- 
posed to question the practice of building towers where they are 
of no use, and especially when louvred openings are formed, where 
bells are never intended to be hung, and in towers incapable of 
standing the vibration. 

Street architecture has done much to spoil architects for other 
work ; it consists as a rule of a facade, and this idea is too often 
introduced into a building, even when wholly detached ; in other 
words, perspective is not sufficiently studied. It is a very edifying 
sight to have a back view of our street fronts from the chimney-pot 
level, such as we may obtain from the railways passing through the 
metropolis. It gives us an insight into the efforts often made to 
secure a commanding or picturesque front, as seen from the street. 
It will be remembered how the new 7Zzwes office, in Queen 
Victoria Street, was erected with a large crowning gable, without 
any roof behind, until public ridicule was brought to bear upon it. 
The shop-front itself is, however, generally the most unsatisfactory 
feature in street architecture. Many a building, otherwise good, 
thas been entirely ruined in appearance, owing to the lamentable 
‘want of support for the upper storeys—that is, sufficient to satisfy 
the eye. Every contrivance is adopted to conceal what support 
ithere is; columns and stanchions are stowed away mysteriously, 
and stone facias are bolted and hung up to iron girders in a 
wonderful way ; the apparent strength, without the substance, of 
ipolished granite is brought into requisition for pilasters and piers, 
as in five cases out of six only a veneer of the material is applied. 
It wouldn’t be right for me to blame architects entirely for this 
ikind of construction, doubtless they are often hampered by their 
clients ; but, nevertheless, I think it is their duty whenever oppor- 
‘tunity offers, to persuade those who employ them to adopt a sounder, 
truer, and more satisfactory construction. 

Coming now to the question of materials for building purposes, 
one must express their regret that buildings are fast losing their 
docal character, owing to the increased facilities for bringing 
materials from distant parts. 1 am not prepared to say that there 
are no advantages in this, but I think we should, when possible, 


make use of suitable materials at hand, and not go out of our way 
quite so much to introduce one thing and another. The question of 
using the right material in the right place, and for the right pur- 
pose, ought also to receive at our hands ‘a great deal more con- 
sideration than it usually does. Touching the use of manufactured 
materials, it may be asked how far it is legitimate to use some of these? 
Bricks have been made from time immemorial of all shapes, sizes, 
colour, and contour, but I suppose it was not until the last century 
that they were shaped and worked after being burnt. At the 
present time there seems to be quite a mania for cut, rubbed, 
carved, and gauged brickwork, and I would respectfully ask those 
who defend this treatment, whether they really consider it legiti- 
mate? It seems to me a strange, not to say wrong, use to make 
of bricks. Most marvellous productions of the joiner-bricklayer’s 
art may be seen almost anywhere—bricks cut and carved like soap, 
and jointed with putty. Strange construction some of this! 
Terra-cotta has been largely used, and, properly applied, it is a 
most valuable material. Artificial stone does not sound nice, but 
I think it may be used legitimately for paving, steps, and such 
purposes ; but for moulded and carved work, and where hand- 
labour should be bestowed, I think natural stone ought alone to be 
used. Stucco has never been favourably received, except by 
speculative builders, who, at comparatively small expense, produce 
the forms and details appertaining to stone structures. It is need- 
less to say that this treatment is entirely imitative, and unworthy 
of adoption by any architect. I will say no more on this point. 
Mr. Aston Webb, in his recent interesting paper on “ Plaster-work,” 
alluded to stucco-work in words which I heartily endorse. Of iron 
it is difficult to speak. It is probable that we are at present only 
on the threshold of its career ; but it is to be sincerely hoped that 
the day will never come when whole iron fronts will supersede 
brick and stone construction in this country, as in some parts of 
America. Fancy describing galvanised iron cornices, window-cills, 
pilasters, and what not! Such construction seems repugnant to 
one’s sense of fitness, and, as carried out across the Atlantic, must 
bear a strong resemblance to stone construction. One of our 
chief faults is in making cast iron to resemble and imitate wrought 
and hammered work, and architects are very often much to blame 
in this respect. As a structural material, iron is invaluable ; but 
it is now a recognised fact that to withstand fire it must be encased. 
This concealment we must accept as lawful, though, I admit, not 
wholly satisfactory ; and I think we ought to. make some effort to 
carry out this encasing in such a way as to show the purpose for 
which it is employed. One word before leaving the subject of iron. 
I think architects are too fond of substituting rolled iron joists for 
brains. If a little difficulty arises in planning or construction, the 
problem is apt to be solved by the friendly use of iron girders or 
joists. They are made too much a convenience of, and I think we 
ought to recognise this. 

Half-timber construction calls for some notice. I fear a great 
deal of the so-called half-timber work is considerably more than 
half brickwork, by which it is so often backed ; and a good deal of 
it is merely a piece of framework 2 or 3 inches in thickness. Such 
construction is not worthy of the name, and can only be charac- 
terised as sham. ; 

Then as to mouldings in joiners’ work, it is getting almost a 
rare thing to see mouldings worked on the solid. Mouldings are 
planted on, stuck, and bracketed out, without any compunction ; 
brads, screws, and glue taking the place of what was formerly sound, 
solid construction. I know it will be admitted, that you would 
prefer to have solid moulded work, if expense were no object ; but 
this admission only proves that you endeavour to obtain the effect 
of solid work by the sacrifice of principle. Why not be content 
with simpler work legitimately executed ? 

I have referred hitherto, more particularly, to what may be 
termed structuraf pretences. I should like now to say a word on 
those more strictly decorative, and it is in this direction where 
imitations abound. Marble, being a costly material, is in great 
demand, and there is an abundant supply of clever imitations. It 
surprises me to see architects so frequently using scagliola; it is a 
downright sham, of course, and so are all the marbles made of 
slate, and it would be a great blessing if all this false stuff could 
be swept away. Chimneypieces, perhaps more than anything else, 
are conspicuous features in a room, and how often they are con- 
structed of false material, and boxed out to appear solid. If people 
are accustomed to endure false things at their hearth, no wonder 
they will put up with, not to say revel in, all sorts of imitations and 
deceptions elsewhere. The marble mania also extends to painting 
or marbling, even to the absurdity of making a metal bath resemble 
marble! Porcelain is also marbled, and the difficulty is some- 
times to obtain goods of this class which are not imitations. 

Graining is an old device, and seems never likely to die out. 
Trade decorators are perhaps most responsible for its survival ; 
give such a man carte blanche to decorate your house, and I 
believe he would grain or marble it from top to bottom! Of late 
years a good deal of walnut wood has been used, and now walnut 
instead of oak graining is beginning to be used. If our friend the 
decorator takes a fancy to this sort of wood, we shall be one day 
nauseated with walnut graining. It is a poor excuse which people 
offer for graining, when they say that it is done to preserve the 
wood, and wears ever s> much better than paint. One thing they 
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omit to add is that the woodwork grained is of an inferior kind to 
that imitated—herein is the dishonesty. I don’t say that one is 
deceived into believing that the graining is the natural wood, but 
it is none the less afraud. What shall we say, too, for veneering ? 
Veneering of wood hardly comes within the range of an architect’s 
work, it is more in the cabinet-maker’s line, and it is to be hoped 
architects will give no countenance to this method when they are 
called upon to design furniture. 

But we are often concerned, not only with things we design, 
but with articles we select ; and it is necessary that we should 
follow the same principles in one as in the other. The market is 
flooded with imitations of all sorts; we must be on our guard lest 
we unwittingly encourage the manufacture of that which is false. 
It is within our power, possibly, to create and maintain a healthy 
tone, and we should let no opportunity pass for condemning what 
we believe to be bad and unprincipled. There is more temptation 
to produce imitations with the manufacture of new materials, or 
the introduction of new inventions, and therefore we should care- 
fully watch such and give no encouragement to things of a doubtful 
or dishonest nature. 

With the general adoption of the electric light, we shall be 
called upon to consider the appropriateness of fittings for it. We 
are too conservative in this respect, I think; there is too much 
resemblance, for instance, between the fittings used for candles, 
gas, and the electric light, and imitations easily creep in. An 
example of what I mean you will find in the Arbitration room in 
this building, where the gas in the chandelier passes through 
imitation candles—a very senseless contrivance, I think. I don’t 
know who admires such things, I shouldn’t think architects do ; 
and yet, this particular chandelier is placed in a room mostly used 
by such. But probably you will not attach much importance to 
that, for you will agree with me, that the ventilation of this room 
is a sham, and, if we were anybody else than architects, I expect 
we should have called for, or applied a remedy, by this time. 

In conclusion, let me urge upon all those who are just entering 
the profession to resolve only to practise the things that are true, 
to shun all excess, to let the lamp of truth guide them throughout 
their career, and to remember that the sin no beauty can redeem 
is sham. 

The PRESIDENT condemned the use of shams, but observed 
that what were and what were not shams was a question open to 
argument. He then put forward reasons justifying many of the 
practices which Mr. Pratt had dealt with. Carved and gauged 
brickwork was peculiarly suited to withstand the London climate, 
and it remained quite as sharp as when first put, while stonework, 
on the contrary, rapidly began to flake away. By the use of cast 
materials, concrete, &c., a durable and impermeable surface was 
obtained, and at a moderate cost. Besides this, its colour was 
pleasing, and it had, moreover, been used by leading architects. 
Purists would have iron construction when used shown, but in the 
work of nature they found that the framework of bones in a man’s 
body, his ribs, &c., were clothed with flesh, and this was a justifi- 
cation for seeking to clothe iron construction with beautiful forms. 
There was no deception in these things. The decoration round 
the stalls at Worcester College, Oxford, was in marbling, done, he 
had been told, by Mr. Burges. That gentleman no doubt had 
recognised the beauty of line and colour in marble, and designed 
to reproduce this beauty as a colour effect for decorative purposes. 
Simple painting required renewing every few years. Graining did 
not. Graining would wash well and come up richer in effect every 
time it was cleaned. In the matter of veneering, Mr. Burges had 
proposed to carry out the decoration of St. Paul’s by veneering it 
with slabs of marble. It would, therefore, be seen that in carrying 
their desire for truth too far they might possibly overstep the mark, 
and fall back on a quaker-like simplicity altogether unsuitable to 
the present age. 

Mr. A. B. PITE proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Pratt for his 
paper. He said he thought they ought to distinguish between 
imitations and simple shams, for it was quite possible to imitate 
without producing a sham. 

Mr. STANNUS seconded the vote of thanks, and said that the 
President had, he thought, shown that many things Mr. Pratt had 
treated as shams deceived no one. The use of veneering was 
quite allowable under certain circumstances, and when done 
according to proper rules. If it were allowable only to use solid 
materials, gilding must be condemned, Instead of setting men to 
beat out gold into leaf, one would have to put up solid gold. Mr. 
Burges, he believed, had felt there was a wealth and changeful- 
ness of colour in marble that no other material would give, and, 
not being perhaps allowed by the authorities to use marble, he no 
doubt determined to get the same beautiful effect by a cheaper 
method. Mr. Pratt had no doubt held up a high standard before 
them, so that he might get them to meet him half-way, and end 
by being temperate and consistent, just in the same way as 
teetotalers had succeeded in making many men temperate because 
they had taken the highest ground; because they insisted on 
teetotalism. People would not meet them so far as that, though 
they would meet them half-way in the matter of being temperate. 

Mr. GorcH said that in the Association they strove for the 
ideal. He had started with very correct principles, but he soon 
found, in regard of architects carrying out shams, that they all 


did it. Clients insisted in many cases on the perpetration of 
shams, and he did not remember any case in which an architect 
had thrown up his commission rather than do these wicked things. 
He thought himself that it was rather a good thing to let such a 
client imprint his individuality on his house, viz. the individuality 
of a man of no taste. 

Mr. BRODIE and Mr. BERRY, hon. secretary, then made some: 
remarks, 

Mr. MOUNTFORD said he agreed with every word that Mr. 
Pratt had said, but thought there were several shams that had’ 
been overlooked—one, for instance, was the fusion of one or more: 
styles in a building. 

The vote was then put and carried by acclamation. 

Mr. PRATT, in replying, acknowledged that he had put his. 
subject somewhat in an hypothetical way, and he quite agreed with 
the various speakers as to the impossibility of carrying out his. 
advice strictly. If the ideal were a high one, they would, as Mr. 
Stannus said, rise half-way, more than which could not be 
expected, 


DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN ALTAR. 


HE following account of the Roman altar discovered by 
workmen in digging the foundations of the new tower of 
St. Swithin’s Church, Lincoln, has been given by the Rev. Canon 
Venables :—This interesting relic of a remote past stands 3 feet in 
height, by 1 foot 8 inches in breadth at the base, and 1 foot 34 inches 
in the upper part ; the corresponding depths are 1 foot 2 inches, 
and 12} inches. The altar is hewn out of a single block of oolite, 
of the same bed from which the Roman arch at Newport Gate 
was built, and belonging probably to the same period ; perhaps. 
early in the second century of our era. The upper part is unfortu- 
nately mutilated, and there are hardly any traces of the basin- 
shaped cavity or focus in which the sacrifice was consumed. 
Each side is carved in low relief ; the right hand side bearing the 
pre@fericulus or pitcher containing the wine for the libation, the 
left hand side the fafera or shallow dish used for pouring the 
wine upon the offering. The sacrificial knife, which is a usual 
companion of these vessels on Roman altars, is wanting. The 
inscription on the face is happily perfect, the letters being nearly 
as sharp as the day they were first cut. It is as follows :— 


PARCIS. DEA 
BYS. 6 EDM 
MINIBVS. AUG 
C ANTISTIVS 
FRONTINVS 
CVRATOR. TER 
AUR Det Sou. 


Which may be thus rendered, “To the goddesses, the Fates, and. 
to the Deities of Augustus, Caius Antistius Frontionus, being. 
curator for the third time, erects this altar at his own cost.” The 
last three letters are a common contraction for “ de suo dat.” A. 
word or two may be added concerning the dedication of the altar,. 
and the person who dedicated it. Hitherto only three altars dedi- 
cated to the “Parcae,” or Fates, have been found in Britain ; at 
least only three are recorded in Hubner’s great work. All of these 
belong to the Carlisle district, viz. two found in Carlisle itself, and 
one near Silloth. In two of these the Fates are designated as. 
“Mothers,” “ A7atribus Parcis,’ not “ Goddesses,” as here. . This. 
is what we might expect, for the Fates was only another name for 
the Mother Goddesses, “Dew Matis,” whose worship was a favourite 
one among all the Teutonic races. Roman monuments, com- 
memorating these goddesses, are far from uncommon in Britain. 
One was found some years ago at Ancaster, and, according to Mr. 
Thomas Wright, one also at Lincoln. This is perhaps now in the. 
British Museum, An altar dedicated to them has been found at 
York, and they are frequent in the vicinity of the Roman wall. 
These local deities answer to the wae/cyrian of the Anglo-Saxons, 
transformed by Shakespeare into his three witches of Macbeth, 
answered to the “ Parcae” of the Romans, or the “ 7re Fate” of 
the Italians, and were regarded as having the life and death. 
and fortunes of mankind at their disposal. They were always. 
three in number. The dedicator of the altar, Caius Antistius. 
Frontionus, is described as holding the office of “cura- 
tor” or “warden” for the third time. “Curator” is a general. 
term applying, among other matters, to those who had charge 
of the roads, the navigation, the water supply, the games,, 
&c. It was also a military office. There is an epitaph at Chester 
to one who had been curator of the second “a/e” of the Asturian 
troops, a regiment of which it is interesting to notice the officers, 
whose funeral slab now in the cloisters was dug up at the foot of 
Motherby Hill, was a “ decurio.” The second dedication “ to the 
deities of Augustus” has reference not to the deities worshipped by 
Augustus but to the Superior himself, whose “ semer” or divinity 
was, as is well known, a constant object of adoration. The plural 
form is found on many altars in the vicinity cf the Roman wall,, 
being employed to add dignity to the phrase. The name 
“Antistius” appears in several inscriptions, one of which, now 
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in the British Museum, was found in Lincoln. That, however, 
belonged to a different person, “Antistius Adventus,” of the 14th 
legion. Another Antistius, commemorated at Maryport, was 
commander of the first cohort of Spanish cavalry. The cognomen 
or surname ‘‘Frontionus” is of less frequent occurrence. It is 
found chiefly as the name of a potter, whose workshop stamp is 
borne by many fragments of Roman earthenware. Enough has 
been said to indicate the great interest attaching to this monument. 
May I add that the Dean and Chapter will be happy to act as 
guardians of it, and give it a place with the Roman milestone and 
other relics in the cloisters, until it is claimed for the museum 
which must soon be established in our historic city. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON. 


HE discussion on General Rundall’s paper on “A System of 
National Water Regulation,” which was read at a meeting of 

the Society of Arts on the 12th inst., was opened by Sir Robert Raw- 
linson, C.B., who spoke as follows :—Mr. Ruskin some time since 
recommended compensating reservoirs to regulate the floods in 
Italian rivers ; but if he knew as much about floods as he said he 
knew about pictures, he would never have hazarded any such 
remarks. Reservoirs might be made for any purpose, and he did 
not disparage them for the purpose of canals or water supply, but 
as to making compensation reservoirs to regulate or diminish 
river floods all the capital in the country would not do it. Such 
reservoirs must be either full or empty; if they were full they 
would be of no use, as they would hold no more water, and if they 
were empty, probably two days’ very heavy rain would fill them. 
In a small area he had under his own control, where the dry-weather 
flow was about 250,000 gallons per day for months continuously, 
the flood flow was in one day upwards of 90,000,000 gallons. What 
size, then, must be the compensating reservoirs for such a district ? 
Where would you find the sites or the money necessary to make 
compensating reservoirs for the Thames? Last week he went 
down to inspect the water supply recently formed for the town of 
Leeds ; not quite finished. The reservoirs were about the finest he 
had ever seen; they were in the valley of the Wharfe, three in 
number, one below the other ; they cost from 150,000/. to 200,000/, 
each, and were capable of impounding 20,000,000 gallons per 
day. Out of that they were obliged to send 6,000,000 for compen- 
sation, leaving 14,000,000 for Leeds, and at one point they had pump- 
ing power by which they could raise 6,000,000 more if required. 
Those works, with the necessary distributing apparatus, had cost 
some 1,500,000/, the population being about 320,000, or about 52. 
per head. The metropolitan water supply took each day about 
150,000,000 gallons of water from the Thames, the Lea, and the 
chalk springs, equal to about one-third the dry-weather flow of the 
Thames; but the quantity actually taken from that river was 
about 80,000,000 gallons. The various works were valued by Mr. 
Smith for the late Government at 33,000,000/., but the present 
Government repudiated the bargain, and denounced it as a job. 
As an engineer, having some knowledge of the value of water- 
works, he said it was not a job; he believed it was as honest a 
valuation as ever was made, by as able a man as ever undertook 
such a task, and that London would never again have so good a 
bargain offered it. He made this remark because the subject 
must come up again. He quite agreed with General Rundall, that 
the utilisation of water should, in many respects, be both national 
and municipal. Water should not be dealt with like sugar, butter, 
or beer ; it should not be dealt out so as to produce the largest 
dividend, but should be so stored that it could be utilised by the 
community at the cheapest cost, and that all surplus might be used 
for public purposes at prime cost. Dwellers in London knew 
what a condition the streets and footways were in after two or 
three small falls of rain; but if the water-supply were in the 
hands of the municipality, every public footway might be washed 
with water, not costing more than 3d. per 1,000 gallons, instead of 
6d. or 8d., as was charged by the companies now ; and they would 
then be made as clean as they were after a heavy thunderstorm, 
every week, and every day, if necessary. All the great municipal 
bodies were acquiring the water-supply in the same way as London 
would have to do, if any municipal body were established which could 
have the control of it. They would have to pay a fair and honest 
price for it, not a confiscating price. That price would necessarily 
be large, but it would not be dear, if in future they had no more 
dividends to pay, but only the interest on the capital, which a 
community like London could borrow at 3} per cent. The com- 
panies were now paying 8, 10, and 12 per cent., hence the great 
value they put on their works; and as the works extended, that 
interest went on in the same ratio on a larger capital. If the 
municipality had the works, they would only have to pay the cost 
of management, and by consolidation from 50,0007, to 100,000/, a 
year might be saved in management. It was just the same with 
regard to gas. Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds had acquired 
the gas. Leeds gave a large price for the existing works, but they 
now supplied gas at 1s. rod. per 1,000 feet, and made a surplus. 


to face the large expenditure involved in purchasing the water and 
gas works until Mr. Chamberlain became mayor, the idea being 
that it would saddle the town with an enormous debt, forgetting 
that when you bought a paying property you were not incurring a 
debt, but acquiring an estate. In 1852 he valued the Birmingham 
Waterworks, and they could then have been bought for some 
350,000/.; but they were atraid of it. When Mr. Chamberlain 
became mayor he showed them that they had been losing about 
7,000/, a-year by not having bought them, and they then gave 
some 1,250,000/, They had been considerably enlarged, the result 
being that the water was cheaper and better in quality, and was 
distributed over a wider area, and produced an income which more 


than paid the interest on the capital and maintained the works in 
efficiency, 


THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 


4p new buildings which are in course of erection for “‘ The 
New York Produce Exchange,” will excel in magnitude any 
commercial building in Europe. The buildings stand on a site 
facing Broadway, and forming part of Whitehall Street 3 they can 
also be approached from Stone and Beaver Streets by means of a 
new street. No more desirable or convenient site could be found 
in all New York. The windows in the front of the building will 
open on the Bowling Green, and in the immediate vicinity is the 
Battery Park, and beyond, the Bay of New York. The building is 
within a few seconds’ reach of both Broad and Wall Streets, the 
centres of American financing operations. A short distance from 
the site all the Transatlantic steamers embark and disembark 
their passengers and cargoes ; the Elevated Railroad cars have a 
terminus on the spot, bringing it into communication with the 
whole city ; and almost all the ferries converge at this point. 

The building, which is Renaissance in style, will be 300 feet in 
length facing Broadway, and 150 feet deep facing Whitehall Street. 
Its shape will therefore be that of an oblong rectangle; the height 
will be about 120 feet, exclusive of clock-tower. The materials will 
be red and white stone, brick, and iron, thus rendering the struc- 
ture fireproof. The ground-floor, basement, and upper storeys 
will be let for offices. There will be over one hundred and sixty 
offices of all sizes, large and small, available for letting purposes, 
most of which are already bespoken ; and some idea of the rents 
paid may be imagined from the fact that already the Maritime 
Exchange and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company have engaged 
two corner rooms for a Jong term of years at rents of 9,000 dols. 
and 12,000 dols. respectively. On the first storey will be the 
great Exchange Hall, the finest room in America, the floor of 
which will measure 30,000 square feet. On the next floor 
the committee-rooms, library, reading-rooms, managers’ and staff 
offices will be situated. All will be reached by wide staircases 
and a number of elevators. Most elaborate measures have been 
taken for providing every part of the premises with heat and 
ventilation. The estimated cost of the entire scheme will be 
between 3,000,000 dols. and 4,000,000 dols. ; the Exchange has 
about one-half of this amount already to its credit, and bonds will 
be issued on the security of the premises, the rents and sub- 
scriptions for the other half. 

It is roughly estimated by the Committee of Management that 
the rents of the offices and basements will produce an annual 
income of about 150,000 dols., which can be all applied to the 
liquidation of the building debt, if necessary. This estimate was 
made before any one imagined the possibility of such rents being 
offered for the larger offices as those to which we have referred 3 
and, as the advantages and the value of offices in the building 
become more thoroughly appreciated, it is almost certain that 
fancy figures will be offered for the rooms on the more important 
corridors. 

The facilities provided for the speedy transaction of busi- 
ness will be as perfect as it is possible for enterprise and science 
tomake them. There will be a spacious telegraph office on the 
premises, where members can wire or cable messages to their 
correspondents al] over the world and await the reply, which will 
be available in a few minutes—thus completely annihilating space, 
and practically bringing the world within the walls of the 
Exchange for the convenience of its members. There will also be 
a telephone exchange, by which the members can constantly 
communicate with their offices and homes, or from the latter with 
their agents on "Change. The commercial library will also be a 
most important feature, as it will contain a complete library of 
volumes connected with trade and commerce, and members can in 
a few moments ascertain any information they require as to com- 
mercial statistics, reports, or Acts of Congress. In fact, nothing 
that money or foresight could provide for the accommodation or 
convenience of members has been omitted. 


Messrs. Walter Macfarlane & Co., Saracen Foundry, 
Glasgow, have been awarded the highest class gold medal for 
their exhibits, embracing architectural, sanitary, and engineering 


In Birmingham there was not a man in the Corporation who dared ! art castings at the Calcutta Exhibition, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE tercentenary of the University of Edinburgh, which 
is to be celebrated in the course of a few weeks, will bring 
honours to two painters. SiR FREDERICK LEIGHTON and SIR 
W. Ferres Douctas are to have the degree of D.C.L. con- 
ferred upon them. ‘There are to be sixty-seven other doctors 
created in April. On such an occasion when so many 
branches of science and literature and so many nationalities are 
recognised, it is remarkable that no architect’s name appears 
among the proposed honorary graduates. The University 
authorities would hardly say that in Scotland there is no 
architect who in utility can be compared with a Dutch lawyer 
of a fashionable physician from London. A more catholic 
spirit should have inspired those who framed the programme, 
and architecture and sculpture, as well as music and painting, 
should have their representatives in the United Presbyterian 
Hall. 


‘THE judgment of the Master of the Rolls in the interminable 
case Bett v. LAwEs is not likely to commend itself to the minds 
of artists. For, if we understand it aright, the meaning is thata 
work of art is like work described as manufactured, and that it 
would be absurd for a purchaser in either case to trouble him- 
self with inquiring into how the work was produced, and 
how many hands were employed. ‘That, we suppose, is the 
correct interpretation of the law, but it does not tally with 
people’s notions of right and wrong. A picture is bought be- 
cause it is supposed to have been painted by the artist whose 
name is upon it. An assistant might produce one as good, but 
the world does not think so, and it is the world’s valuation, not 
the Court’s, which is paramount in such cases. The judgment 
of the Master of the Rolls will not improve the position of 
artists, and architects especially will suffer. It was open to 
anyone to call himself an architect, although he had not re- 
ceived professional training, but henceforth it will be dangerous 
to say of aman of that class that he receives an undue amount 
of help. The Master of the Rolls may have said to himself, it 
is impossible to fix a limit to a “ devil’s” duties among barris- 
ters, and why should not artists be also allowed unlimited aid ? 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER has not approyed 
of the scheme by which it was proposed that the conserva- 
tion of Westminster Abbey and the Cathedrals should be 
undertaken by a Government Department. As _ generally 
happens with proposals, there is much to be said in favour of 
governmental control of those buildings, and much also against 
it. The Abbey and Cathedrals are national property, and it 
is unwise to allow them to depend for safety upon chance 
donations. An appeal was lately made in Dublin for assist- 
ance towards the expense of constructing drains at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, and the response was a few pence. ‘There is more 
liberality in England, but it may be said that money might be 
well laid out on every one of the cathedrals, if it could be 
obtained. Some people would say that the official builders 
would not be restrained by reverential ideas, but it must be 
said that of late years what has been done by the Office of 
Works does not in any way recall the deeds of JEFFREY 
Wyatt. 


THE two French battle painters, M. DETAILLE and M. Dr 
NEUVILLE, will have pictures at the next salon of scenes in the 
Franco-German war. M. DeEraiLir’s canvas will be about 
nineteen feet long, and represents the field of Rézonville, on 
the evening after the battle. It will contain portraits of officers 
and men who took part in the victory, and every one who 
remembers the artist’s picture of the Déstribution of the Stan- 
dards will acknowledge that M. DreraiLLE has a happy knack 
of catching a likeness) M. Dre NeuviLLe’s work shows M. 
Carayon Larour at the head of the Mobiles advancing to 
attack the Prussian lines. The French artists are doing their 
best to overcome the cynical apathy with which the war was 
at one time regarded in France. . 


THe new Museum of Classical Art and Archeology at 
Cambridge will, it is expected, be opened during the present 
term. But money is still needed to obtain an adequate library 
of books, and to provide in part for the expenses of transport- 
ing and arranging the casts and models. Professor SIDNEY 
CoLviN has therefore appealed to members of the University 
for aid, and upwards of 600/. has been already raised. 


THE case of FRAZER & Co. v. EHRENSPERGER & ECKEN- 
STEIN, to which attention was lately called, is likely to interfere 
with the even tenour of the arbitrator’s duties. As there must 
be two parties visible in a fencing match, so plaintiff and 
defendant must appear before an arbitrator, or his office is 
fruitless. Apparently it does not matter what kind of agree- 
ment may have been entered into when the contract was 
signed, since either party can revoke their share in the 
appointment of the arbitrator, and leave him without locus 
standi, It will be difficult to say how far this view of the law 
will affect disputes over building contracts, which have given 
rise to an immense number of arbitrations. - According to the 
Master of the Rolls, the arbitrator is the mandatory of both 
parties, and his mandate can be drawn and revoked before it 
is completely executed. It would, therefore, seem that an 
arbitration might be upset in the course of the sittings. The 
only remedy for this anomalous power of conferring and revok- 
ing, is ‘*some clear legislative enactment,” and if economy and 
expedition in law proceedings ‘are of any importance in the 
eyes of Parliament, the enactment cannot too soon appear 
among the statutes. 


Tue Council of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society are 
desirous to undertake the publication of a catalogue of the 
pictures, chiefly portraits, belonging to the University of 
Cambridge and the colleges, which should embody all the 
information attainable respecting the history of each picture. 
In many cases, however, this information is extremely defective. 
The correct names, both of persons and of artists, have been 
forgotten, or replaced by wrong ones, while several portraits 
preserved in different places profess to represent the same per- 
son, or to have been painted by the same artist, on evidence 
which is either manifestly erroneous or wholly insufficient. The 
council have come to the conclusion that the correct way to 
throw light upon these difficult questions would be to place 
side by side the pictures supposed to have been painted in a 
given period, and then to submit them to critical examination. 
They propose to begin with the pictures believed to have been 
painted before 1600 or 1650. Should the number belonging 
to the former period prove smaller than they believe it to be, 
and afterwards should the exhibition prove successful, they will 
proceed with the pictures belonging to later periods. It is 
manifest that those who possess these works will decline to lend 
them without a guarantee for their safe custody and proper ex- 
hibition in a building where they could be well seen and easily 
studied. It is suggested that no building is so well suited as 
the Fitzwilliam Museum. It is proposed that the pictures 
should be hung on screens in one or more of the principal 
rooms of the museum for a period of a month or six weeks 
during the Eastern term, the council of the Antiquarian 
Society to defray all expenses. ‘The Museum Syndicate have 
approved of the scheme. All the arrangements are to be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Syndicate. 


Ir is well known that the late Mr. BLANCHARD JERROLD 
had in hand a biography of his friend Gustave Dore. It 
appears that a few months ago he came over to Paris with the 
object of adding to his materials, and applied to M. Pau. 
Dattoz, the publisher and an intimate friend of the artist, 
who cheerfully supplied him with ample data. It is to be 
hoped that the materials collected may not all be lost through 
Mr. BLANCHARD’S death. 


THE publication of hand-books in connection with the 
Fisheries Exhibition was so successful, the experiment is to be 
again tried with the forthcoming Health Exhibition. Among 
the hand-books announced are the following :—‘‘ Measure- 
ments of Men,” by Mr. Francis Galton ; “A Manual of 
Heating,” by Captain Douglas Galton ; “ Healthy Bedrooms 
and Nurseries,” by Mrs. Gladstone ; ‘‘The Dwellings of the 
Poor,” by Miss Octavia Hill; ‘‘ Healthy Villages,” by Dr. 
Acland ; “ Principles of Cookery,” by Mr. Septimus Berdmore ; 
‘Dress in Relation to Health and Climate,” by Mr. E. W. 
Godwin ; “Athletics,” Part I., by Rev. E. Warre ; Part IIL, by 
Hon. E. Lyttelton and Mr. Gerard F, Cobb ; ‘Alcoholic 
Drinks,” by Dr. Thudichum ; “Non-Alcoholic Drinks,” by 
Dr. Attfield ; “Scavengering and Other Such Work in Large 
Cities,” by Mr. W. Booth Scott ; ‘Fire Brigades,” by Captain 
Shaw; “Healthy Town Houses and Country Houses,” by 
Mr. Eassie and: Mr. Rogers Field ; “Fruits of all Countries,” 


| by Mr. Thiselton Dyer. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BAUCIS AND PHILEMON,. 


E give this week an illustration from one of the wall 
paintings at Wyfold Court, which represent some of 
the old Greek legends. ‘The late Mr. Hermon, who gave the 
commission for the works, was a connoisseur whose discern- 
ment was almost infallible, and the immense prices realised by 
his collection of pictures was the best evidence of his sagacity. 
To be selected by such a man for the adornment of Wyfold 
Court is enough to mark the position attained by Mr. Britten 
in decorative art. It will be seen from the illustration that the 
story has been depicted in a manner which is as much unlike 
that of the painter of an easel picture as that of the book 
illustrator. ‘The figures and scenery have been kept flat, and 
are as low in colour as if the eye was only to glide over 
them, But while the subsidiary character of decoration is 
accepted with frankness, the artist has, in the painting, 
expressed the contention of the “‘fretful elements,” what 
SHAKESPEARE Calls ‘the to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain,” 
in a most vigorous style. Landscape and figures are com- 
bined so as to produce effect in a way that is neither conven- 
tional nor commonplace. It is hard to say which is the more 
important, the pitiless storm or the two gods who have exposed 
themselves to its fury. Rags and drenching rain have not 
been able to destroy the dignity of Juprrer, while MERcury, 
as becomes so practised an actor, appears to. be more chilled 
than he is in reality. A decorative artist cannot restrict 
himself to one style, and the Wyfold Court pictures are very 
different in character from some other works which have been 
executed by Mr. Britren. One of his latest—a frieze in a 
morning room in Lord LrconriELp’s house in Mayfair, of 
which Mr. AircHison is architect—has for its subject the 
gambols of boys and dolphins. Notwithstanding the number 
of the figures and the length of the work, there is no monotony. 
Every action is infantile, a quality which does not always 
characterise some Continental works which have gained 
renown. Decorative art is not as yet appreciated in England 
as fully as it is abroad. A painter who devotes himself to 
that class of work must think of something more than financial 
profit, and is therefore entitled to the good wishes of all lovers 
of art. 

The story which forms the subject of the painting relates to 
one of the adventures of JUPITER and his attendant Mercury. 
Ovip derived it from Greece, and something corresponding 
with it is found among the most ancient legends. ‘The follow- 
ing extract from Mr. A. 5. Murray’s ‘ Mythology” will 
explain the illustration :— 


Philemon and Baucis, an aged couple of the poorer class, lived 
peacefully, and full of piety towards the gods, in their cottage in 
Phrygia. Zeus, who often in disguise visited the earth to inquire 
into the behaviour of men, paid a visit, in passing through Phrygia 
on such a journey, to these poor people. He was received by them 
very kindly as a weary traveller, which he pretended to be. 
Bidding him welcome to the house, they set about preparing for 
their guest (who was accompanied by Hermes) as excellent a meal 
as they could afford, and for this purpose were about to kill the 
only goose they had left, when Zeus interfered. He was touched 
by their kindliness and genuine piety, and that all the more 
because he had observed among the other inhabitants of the dis- 
trict nothing but cruelty of disposition and a habit of reproaching 
and despising the gods. To punish this conduct, he determined to 
visit the country with a destroying flood, but to save from it 
Philemon and Baucis, the good aged couple, and to reward them 
in a striking manner. To this end he revealed himself to them 
before opening the gates of the great flood, transformed their poor 
cottage on the hill into a splendid temple, installed the aged pair 
as his priest and priestess, and granted their prayer that they might 
both die together. When after many years death overtook them, 
they were changed into two trees, that grew side by side in the 
neighbourhood—an oak and a linden. 


THE BUGHTIES, BROUGHTY FERRY. 


HIS house, which has just been erected by Mr. W. H. 

Frercusson, stands on the hill called the Bughties 

(from which the house gets its name), to the east of Broughty 

Ferry. It commands a magnificent sea view, and of the 
mouth of the Tay and of Fifeshire. 

The rubble and dressings are of red Camperdown stone, 
and the chimneys of red pressed bricks. The roofs are 
covered with brown tiles supplied by Mr. Doucury, Iron- 
bridge. 


The building has been designed and carried out under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. Murray RoseErrson, architect, 
Dundee. 


EASTWOOD’S BUILDINGS, PARK LANE, LEEDS. 


N designing these buildings, the desire of the architects 
has been to gain a picturesque effect with simple and 
inexpensive means. With the exception of the piers between 
the shop windows, the heads and sills of the upper windows 
and the coping of the gables, both the fronts are carried out 
in red pressed bricks, some specially moulded to the details 
furnished by the architects being used for the strings, cor- 
belling, &c. The upper storeys are planned for warehouse 
purposes, and are used for such. 


HOUSES IN THE LOWER ADDISCOMBE ROAD, CROYDON. 


HESE houses stand on a corner site in the main road of 
Addiscombe. Plans being given, no reference to the 
accommodation is necessary. Red bricks with cut and rubbed 
dressings have been used throughout, half-timber work being 
introduced in the gables and dormers. The work has been 
carefully carried out by Mr. WittiAM MarRIAGE, contractor, 
of the Oval, Croydon, from designs by Mr. GzorcEe FRIscu, 
A.R.L.B.A., 64 Cannon Street, E.C. 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL, NEW ROAD, BROMSGROVE. 


sede illustration represents a view of the above church, 

now nearly completed, and to be opened on March 26. 
It occupies a commanding site on the New Road near the 
main entrance into the town of Bromsgrove, and undoubtedly 
forms an effective architectural ornament to the locality. The 
style adopted is sufficiently described by the illustration. The 
walls are brick relieved by Bath, Grensall, and local stone 
dressings and brick mouldings. 

The main building comprises the chapel proper, providing 
an accommodation on floor and gallery of 450 sittings. In 
front are commodious lobbies containing gallery stairs, and at 
rear are the minister’s and stewards’ vestries, with passages 
leading through a covered way to school-room at back of site, 
which is constructed to accommodate (with class-rooms) 300 
children. 

The total cost (inclusive of site) is about 3,000/., and the 
works have been creditably carried out by Mr. JosepuH TI11, 
contractor, Birmingham Road, Bromsgrove. The internal 
fittings are by Mr. SamMuEL Meap, church and school furni- 
ture manufacturer, Sparkbrook, Birmingham: The architect 
is Mr. F. J. Yares, of r Colmore Chambers, Newhall Street, 
Birmingham. 


EX PARTE ARBITRATIONS. 


T the desire of some correspondents we print the judgments ot 
the Master ofthe Rolls and Lord Justice Bowen, which were 
referred to in Mr. Appleton’s letter, published on the 8th inst. The 


‘case before the Court of Appeal was Fraser & Co. v. Ehrensperger 


and Another, and although it did not relate to building, the judg- 
ment is applicable to arbitrations in which architects are concerned. 
It appears that a contract had been entered into between the 
parties for the delivery of a cargo of rice. As the cargo was not 
shipped, the plaintiffs demanded an arbitration, to ascertain the 
amount of damages. ‘There was a clause in the contract-deed, by 
which a dispute was to be referred for settlement to the arbitration 
of two London brokers or their umpire, one nominated by the 
sellers, and the other by the buyers, each party having the right of 
rejecting one nominee. Messrs. Ehrensperger disputed their 
liability on the grounds that they signed merely as agents, and 
that the sale was conditional on the arrival ofthe cargo. They proposed 
tostate a special case to obtain the opinion of the Court. This proposal 
was declined. The plaintiffs gave notice that they had appointed 
an arbitrator, and that if the defendants failed to appoint another, 
the arbitrator named by Messrs. Fraser would proceed alone 
under section 13 of the Common Law Procedure Act, 1854. 
Immediately afterwards Messrs. Ehrensperger gave notice to the 
plaintiffs that they revoked, annulled, and made void the power 
and authority which had been given under the agreement to the 
arbitrators, and that they discharged and prohibited the arbitrator 
named from making any award or from any further proceeding in 
the intended arbitration. A corresponding notice was sent by 
them to the arbitrator. A second notice was served by the 
plaintiffs on the defendants stating that the nominee would act as 
sole arbitrator, and the next day the arbitrator was reminded by 
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the defendants of the previous notice, and the prohibition was 
repeated. The arbitrator proceeded with the reference ex farie, 
and awarded the plaintiffs damages amounting to 1,239/. The 
submission was afterwards made a rule of court, and application 
was made to enforce the award. 

The case came before the Queen’s Bench Division, and the 
application was refused, but without costs. The Court held that 
Messrs. Ehrensperger & Co. had the right to revoke the authority 
of the arbitrator. That authority was derived from the agreement 
of both parties, and was accordingly revocable at the option of 
either. It was held that the Common Law Procedure Act, 1854, 
was not intended to extend the operation of 3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 42, 
Ss. 39, or to take away the common-law right to revoke the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator in a case not within the provisions of the 
latter statute. The plaintiffs appealed ; but it will be seen from 
the judgments given below that the Court of Appeal took the same 
view as the Queen’s Bench Division. 

The Master of the Rolls said: In this case a dispute arose 
between the two parties to a contract. That contract contained a 
clause providing for an arbitration under the Common Law Pro- 
cedure Act, 1854, in case such a dispute should arise. 

Section 13 of that Act is the section which applies to this case, 
and that section provides that when the reference is to two arbi- 
trators, as was the case here, if, on such a reference, one party fail 
to appoint an arbitrator—and that is what happened in this case— 
the party who has appointed an arbitrator may give the other 
party notice, and may then appoint the arbitrator to act as sole 
arbitrator in the reference. This was done in this case, and the 
sole arbitrator heard the evidence ; but before he made his award, 
the defendant, who had failed to appoint an arbitrator, revoked the 
authority of the sole arbitrator, and gave him notice not to proceed 
with the reference. The arbitrator, however, did proceed, and 
made what he intended to be an award, and it is this award which 
the Court is now asked to enforce. The question is, whether such 
an award is an award in law, for if the submission was legally 
revoked, then there is no award which the Court can enforce. 

It was urged on behalf of the appellants that as section 13 of 
the Common Law Procedure Act, 1854, enables one party to a 
dispute to name a sole arbitrator, therefore the party so nominated 
is not the mandatory of both parties, but only of the one who 
nominates him, and that the person so named is in fact a judge and 
not-an arbitrator, that the matter brought before him is brought 
for judicial decision, that what is given is a judgment, and that the 
authority of this judge cannot be revoked. I cannot think that 
this argument ought to prevail. Judges are well known persons, 
with well known characters and positions; they are nomi- 
nated in the authorised way to act as judges between all 
suitors ; they are not persons nominated to decide matters between 
two particular persons or sets of persons. An arbitrator, however, 
is a person who is appointed by agreement to settle matters in 
dispute between two specified parties ; an arbitrator is clearly not 
a judge, and he is, on the contrary, a mandatory, his authority 
issuing entirely from those persons who agree to give that authority 
to him. It has not been denied that if each of two parties 
appoints an arbitrator, either of them can withdraw the man- 
date from his own arbitrator; but it is argued that in a case 
such as the present the provisions of the Common Law Procedure 
Act, 1854, s. 13, alter the law. That must depend upon the 
question whether an arbitrator appointed under that Act is an 
arbitrator having the attributes of an arbitrator, or whether he is 
something else, and whether or not he is subject to the usual 
incidents which attach to an arbitrator. JI am of opinion that he 
is an arbitrator appointed to act between the parties in the manner 
in which any other arbitrator would act. The Common Law 
Procedure Act, 1854, only interferes with the manner of his 
nomination, and therefore his authority may be revoked ; and he 
is, I think, a statutory mandatory appointed by statute to act for 
both parties, and therefore either can revoke his authority within 
the proper time. It has been said that the judgment of Lord 
Chief Justice Bovill in 77 ve Rouse and Meier is correct, and that 
the reasoning of that judgment supports the case of the appel- 
lants, and it is said that section 7 of the Common Law Pro- 
cedure Act, 1854, incorporates the provisions of section 39 
of 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 42, in such a way that neither party can 
revoke the authority of the arbitrator, Without doubt the 
appellants must succeed if the view taken by Lord Chief 
Justice Bovill be correct. We can, it is truly said, review the 
judgment of the Court in /z ve Rouse and Meier ; but I own that, 
even if I dissented from the judgment of: the Court in that case, I 
should hesitate to overrule it. That judgment contains a decision 
on a rule of procedure which was brought thus before the public, 
the profession, and the Legislature several years ago ; it has been 
acted on, the subject has been dealt with in statutes and rules of 
Court, and yet the rule has not been altered or abrogated. I main- 
tain, however, the opinion which I expressed in that case, and>I 
think that section 7 applies only to what the arbitrator can do and 
what the Court can do, and not to what the parties may do, and 
that it does not incorporate into the Act the enactments of the 
earlier statute affecting the power of the parties to revoke the 
arbitrator’s authority. It has been further urged that section 13 of 
the Act of 1854 prevents the parties from revoking the authority of 


the arbitrator ; but I adopt the reasoning of the decision in Zz re 
Rouse and Meier, and I think that it is an incident which is 
affixed to the appointment of an arbitrator that he is a mandatory, 
and that where he is appointed to act between two parties he is 
the mandatory of both: so that before the mandate is completely 
executed it can be withdrawn and revoked, unless there is some 
clear legislative enactment which takes this power away from those 
who confer the authority on the arbitrator. I find no such words 
in section 13 of the Common Law Procedure Act, 1854, and I am, 
therefore, of opinion that that section does not take the power 
away. I think that the cases referred to support this view, which 
is that adopted in the judgment of the Divisional Court, and this 
seems to be especially true of the judgment of the late Master of 
the Rolls in Piercy v. Young. 

Lord Justice Bowen said: I am of the same opinion, and I 
agree that this appeal must fail, At common law the case is clear, 
and I think that an arbitrator appointed under the Common Law 
Procedure Act, 1854, has not a statutory and indefeasible function 
to bind both parties by his award, if either of them revokes the 
authority in time. Section 13 does not give him this, although it 
makes him in certain circumstances the mandatory of both parties. 
Nor does the latter part of the section alter his position; that 
provision enables a party to go to the Court in certain circum- 
stances without attempting to revoke the submission. The judg- 
ment of the Court in /z ve Rouse and Meier shows that the 


provisions of section 39 of 3 & 4 Will 4, c. 42, do not govern such 


a case as this. 


THE BELT CASE, 


N Monday last judgment in the case Belt vw. Lawes was 
delivered in the Court of Appeal by the Master of the 
Rolls, Lord Justice Baggallay, and Lord Justice Lindley. Their 
Lordships were unanimous in favour of the plaintiff, and were of 
opinion that the damages given by the jury at the trial, amounting 
to 5,000/.,, with all the costs, should not be disturbed. The fol- 
lowing remarks of the Master of the Rolls on the relation between 
an artist and his assistants merit attention :—The libel attacks the 
plaintiff in his character of a professional sculptor. It was 
admitted that it accuses him of mean, dishonourable, and dis- 
honest conduct as a professional sculptor, and I think of such con- 
duct habitually and up to the time ot the accusation. By what 
standard is the truth of those accusations to be tried? I answer 
by the standard which the majority of careful, simple, honest- 
minded men of ordinary intelligence and ordinary sensitiveness of 
right and wrong will apply. Such accusations are not to be deter- 
mined by the sensitive delicacy of a high-minded profession, which 
is often too sensitive. It is not to.be determined by a puritanism 
of honour, which belongs sometimes to minds of the highest order. 
It is to be decided by the ordinary standard of honour of ordinary 
honourable men. If that be so, I know of no tribunal, I will not say 
superior, I will say equal to an honest jury of twelve men of some- 
thing like the social quality of the accuser and the accused. The 
mind of a single man may be too high-pitched, the minds of men 
of a different class might be too low-pitched ; but the concurrent 
opinion of a jury reasonably and fairly selected is probably 
safe. What we have now to see is what view such a tribunal 
might not unreasonably take of this case. The charge is 
that the plaintiff had made use of assistance in sculpture, 
more especially in cases where he has sent in models by way 
of competition with other sculptors for an order for works, 
to an extent and in a manner which was mean, dishonourable, and 
dishonest. It is necessary to bring one’s mind clearly to the 
conception of what men of ordinary honourable feelings might 
consider a kind of, or an amount of, assistance which would be 
mean, or dishonourable, or dishonest respectively. 1. With regard 
to whom or to what would the assistance, however great, of 
skilled helpers paid for their skill be dishonest in the case of such 
a person as the plaintiff. It is not dishonest towards the persons 
employed and paid. It makes no difference to the purchasers— 
none to competing artists. It is difficult to see whom it cheats or 
defrauds, or in what respect it is an injurious fraud. Is one then 
bound to say it is dishonest? 2. Would the use of more assistance 
than other sculptors usually accept be of itself mean or dis- 
honourable? I say certainly not if it were used with an innocent 
mind. I abhor the idea of stigmatising a man as mean or dis- 
honourable unless he has a mean or dishonourable mind. If there 
was too much assistance—if more than usual assistance, whether 
at the beginning or end of the sculpture, is accepted or hired, 
though such assistance be a breach of professional etiquette, I am 
of opinion that men of ordinary honour might refuse to consider 
such conduct to be either mean or dishonourable in the sense of 
this libel, if it were only the result of ignorance, or idleness, or 
negligence, or even of a wilful disregard of mere professional 
regulations. Men of ordinary honourable feelings might refuse to 
class the suggested conduct as mean or dishonourable unless the 
person accused adopted the suggested conduct from a mean 
motive, or with a dishonourable intention, or pursued such conduct 
in an intentionally mean, degrading, and deceptive manner. Lf, 
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therefore, it can be said that the defendant proved by evidence, 
which ought to be conclusive that the plaintiff had accepted more 
than usual assistance, or more assistance than professional artists 
usually accept, or more than is understood to be allowed by the 
regulations of his profession, it seems to me that a reasonable jury 
might refuse to find such conduct to be either mean or dishonour- 
able, unless the plaintiff had further proved by evidence which 
ought to be conclusive that the plaintiff accepted such assistance 
from a mean motive, or with a dishonourable intention, or used 
such assistance in an intentionally mean, degrading, and deceptive 
manner. And I take it that it is in the latter sense that the 
defendant has accused the plaintiff, both in the libel and in the 
evidence brought forward to prove the justification. If the evidence 
ought to be considered to have conclusively proved that the plaintiff 
did habitually allow Verheyden to design and execute the sculpture 
for which the plaintiff took credit as his own, and at the same time, in 
order to obtain personal fame, which he felt he did not deserve, hid 
Verheyden in the ludicrous manner which Verheyden describes, I 
cannot hesitate to say that his acts were mean and dishonourable, 
because his mind would be mean and dishonourable, and the jury 
ought to have said so. But if the evidence failed conclusively 
to prove this, even although it was proved conclusively that the 
plaintiff accepted more assistance than is recognised as legitimate 
in his profession, yet as it has failed to prove that he did so 
meanly or dishonourably, then the verdict cannot be set aside as 
against the weight of the evidence. It was urged on behalf of the 
defendant that our consideration ought to be confined to the ques- 
tion whether the plaintiff could design and execute works of 
artistic merit, and that we ought not to consider the question 
whether he could or could not perform some part of the work of a 
sculptor. In one sense that is so, as the counsel for the plaintiff 
at the trial declined to accept a verdict that he could do some 
work, but that he could do no artistic work, and that he knew he 
could not, and that by mean and unworthy expedients he en- 
deavoured to conceal his deficiency. Of course he did; but in 
order to induce the jury to come to the conclusion that the plaintiff 
could do no work of artistic merit, and that he knew he could not, 
and therefore endeavoured to conceal his deficiency, the libel 
alleged, and the witnesses for the defendant intended to prove, 
that the plaintiff could not do any substantial part of the work of a 
sculptor-artist. And though the plaintiff would not willingly 
accept a verdict that he could only do some part of the work of an 
accomplished sculptor, the jury were entitled, and the Court is now 
bound, in weighing the amount of credit to be given to conflicting 
evidence, to consider that some of the defendant’s witnesses 
intended to discredit the plaintiff to the fullest extent. If Ver- 
heyden, for instance, intended to swear that the plaintiff could not 
perform even the rudest part of a bust, and the plaintiff proved to 
the eyes of the jury that he could, the jury were entitled to con- 
sider whether Verheyden could be a truthful witness when he 
denied to the plaintiff the power of finishing a valuable bust. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


meeting of the Association was held in the Professional Hall 
eb on the Ioth inst., the President, Mr. David MacGibbon, in 
the chair. After some preliminary business had been disposed of, 
and after several gentlemen had been balloted for and admitted to 
the membership of the Association, the President called upon Mr. 
W. W. Macfarlane, who then read a paper, entitled “ Some Notes, 
Thoughts, and Sketches on the Decorative Arts @ Pot-pourri,” in 
which he endeavoured to show that good decorative work was not 
necessarily the outcome of lavish expenditure. Hints were given 
as to some simple and artistic modes of treating the interiors of 
town houses. The decorations and furnishings of an ideal bed- 
room were sketched, and other topics of importance in decorative 
matter discussed. Mr. Macfarlane thought that a practical demon- 
stration in the use of colours, &c., would be of much more value 
than essay reading, and expressed his willingness to give this at 
some future time, provided a subject could be procured, and the 
necessary daylight. The paper was illustrated by numerous 
sketches. At the conclusion of the paper a vote of thanks was 
awarded to Mr. Macfarlane. 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS IN GLASGOW. 


A Baas closing meeting of the architectural section of the Glasgow 
Philosophical Society was held on Monday. Mr. James 
Sellars, president of the section, occupied the chair. A brief dis- 
cussion took place on the paper read at a former meeting by Mr. 
John Dansken, entitled “ Notes on the Fire-resisting Properties 
of the Leading Building Materials.” The President delivered the 
closing address, in the course of which he reviewed the work of 
the session. Referring to the paper read by Mr. Honeyman on 
“Free Spaces in Densely-populated Districts, and how to obtain 
them,” he said that it had a direct bearing on the subject which 
was agitating the country, namely, the dwellings of the poor. 


How to supply healthy houses for the class who lived in hovels in 
the lowest slums was the question which had to be considered 
now. The Royal Commission which was now engaged inquiring 
into the subject would, he trusted, be able to throw some light on 
it. He understood it had been suggested to the Commission by a 
well-known authority in Glasgow that among the first things they 
should inquire into were the existing laws or restrictions which 
prevented the erection of suitable houses for the very poor. There 
was not the slightest doubt that in Glasgow it would be impossible, 
under the restrictions sought to be obtained in the new Police Act, 
to erect houses for the poor at a cost which would permit of them 
being let for a rent which that class of persons could pay. They 
must have something like free trade in house building if they were 
to provide for the very poor. The restrictions, if they existed at 
all, must be of the most elastic kind, and even then the cost of the 
ground would be a serious difficulty. Mr. Honeyman, in moving 
a vote of thanks to the President, said he was extremely glad that 
Mr. Sellars had taken that opportunity of uttering another protest 
against unnecessary restrictions which stood in the way of houses 
for the very poorest classes being erected here and elsewhere. 
On the motion of Mr. Landless, Mr. Sellars was re-elected pre- 
sident. The proceedings were afterwards brought to a close. 


THE DESIGNS ON COINAGE. 


HE first of a series of Cantor lectures was given on Monday 
at the Society of Arts by Professor Chandler Roberts, of the 
Royal Mint. In the course of it the methods adopted by the Greeks 
in striking coins and the casting of coins as conducted in late 
Roman times were indicated, while more recent plans were 
illustrated by cutting discs of metal, by means of an appliance 
formerly used in the Mint in the Tower of London, and by striking 
them by a press devised in the Paris Mint early in the present 
century. Professor Roberts said it had often been contended that 
art had suffered serious loss by the replacement of old hand-struck 
money by coins struck by machinery. It was, therefore, not a 
little remarkable that the artists who were connected with mints 
appear to have been the very people to insist on the introduction 
of mechanical improvements. For instance—to take only the 
comparatively well-known names from those mentioned—Ben- 
venuto Cellini described, in 1586, the screw press which, in a form 
modified to enable it to be worked by steam-power, has only just 
been abandoned in the Mint in this country. Leonardo da 
Vinci, as Dr. Richter has recently shown, devised in 1515, for 
use in the Mint at Rome, a method of cutting out discs of metal 
for coinage, which was a great advance on the crude methods em- 
ployed in the sixteenth century. Briot, Engraver-General of the 
Paris Mint, invented a machine, used in this country in the reign 
of Charles I., which depends upon a principle definitely adopted in 
the new lever-coining presses now at work ; and his pupil, Simon, 
the best engraver England ever had, employed an elaborate 
mechanical contrivance, which enabled him to produce one of the 
most beautiful coins known. In order to meet the objection that 
the artistic side of minting was hardly within the province of the. 
chemist, Professor Roberts quoted Biringuccio, one of the greatest 
of the early metallurgists, whose advice to the Mint Master, 
written in 1540, might be briefly stated as follows :—“‘If the coins 
are very accurate as regards ‘standards of fineness,’ but small 
profits can be made ; while, if too much base metal is introduced, 
the execrations of the people will follow ; but especial care should 
be devoted to the preparation of the dies for striking artistic coins, 
so as to give the people pleasure in things they are obliged to. 
se. 


THE STONE CIRCLES AT STANTON DREW. 


a) 

A and Antiquarian Field Club, Mr. Allon Tucker read a paper 
on “Stanton Drew.” Prefacing his paper by remarking that so 
much had been written on the subject that there was little room 
for originality, he, in the first place, touched on the meaning of the 
word Stanton, of which there were many examples in the manor 
of Keynsham, and then of the other word Drew, which of course 
had no reference to the so-called Druids, but was of quite a dif-. 
ferent origin. He then gave a description of the stone circles, and 
the various other stones scattered about—their position, size, and 
composition—and concluded by bringing in review the various 
suggestions of the purposes for which they were erected. 

Mr. Dymond, who had written papers for the Proceedings of 
the Somerset Archzological Society and the Archeological Asso- 
ciation on these circles, and was called on by the chairman, the 
Rev. Canon Ellacombe, to give his views as one well versed in the 
subject, said that he quite corroborated Mr, Tucker’s view that the 
Cove had never been a Dolmen, and that the third stone now 
fallen could never have been a top covering stone. He considered 
that very little change had occurred in the position of the stones 
since Aubrey’s time, and that he had, with Mr. Perfect, accounted 
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for all of them, making a total of sixty-six in number. As to the_ 


purposes for which they were placed, he thought that in addition 
to an original religious use, they subsequently developed into uses 
judicial as well as funereal. 

The Rev. H. H. Winwood having been called on by the chair- 
man, said that he congratulated the club that one of their younger 
members had given so careful and judicious a paper, merely 
stating the plain facts of the case without launching out into any 
fanciful theories. With regard, however, to one point he must 
demur. Mr. Tucker had spoken of one of the stones being 
“limestone,” and having a “shell” in it. Now he thought it 
would be safer to say that they were all a conglomerate. He had 
never seen any one of the stones there that could be called a 
“limestone,” and as to the shell he challenged Mr. Tucker to 
show him one. 
and were a peculiar form of the conglomerate which fringed our 
Mendips. At the same time, it was an object worthy of the 
members of the club to try and ascertain whence these stones 
came; they were probably not far off. One other point—as to 
‘their future preservation. He stated that during a. recent visit 
there with General Pitt Rivers, the Government Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments, arrangements were made for their future 
security, and they were in the process of being scheduled amongst 
the other remains in the county worthy of preservation. 

The chairman returned the thanks of the club to Mr. Allon 
Tucker for his paper, and the judicious restraining of his fancy 
from going into theories. As to the name of Drew being derived 
from a family of that name, he would mention one fact in corro- 
boration. Drew Steignton, a well-known place in Devonshire, was 
the same name slightly altered, and records show that a family of 
the name of Drew, who lived in Exeter, was connected with that 
place. There was yet another derivation he could venture to give. 
Drew was the old name for a stream, and the little river Chew ran 
close alongside. _The word was to be found, but somewhat hidden, 
in the word Derwent. “ Stanton,” he thought, was connected more 
with a Roman station than a paved road; the word “ Stratton” 
was more likely to suit the latter idea. The remains nearest allied 
to this were the standing stones of Stainness (a stony promontory 
instead of a stone village or town). There was a Maes How near 
Stainness as there was a Maesbury near Stanton; and moreover 
there was .a single stone corresponding with “de Hauteville’s 
quoit.” In conclusion, he ventured upon some theories of his own 
as to the date being post-Roman, and said his views were held by 
‘others whose opinion was of weight in these matters. 


Design Piracy. 


S1R,—A few years back you were good enough to illustrate, in 
a beautiful photo-lithograph, from a photo, my original design for 


the Durham Cross, erected at Fence Houses, Durham. In a 
building journal of recent date I find my design, line for line, 
detail for detail, published as a memorial cross to Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, by Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, architects, and 
executed by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley. With distinct purpose 
my design was a copy of no ancient example. In this Cavendish 
Cross there is nota distinctive peculiarity of my design which has 
not been adopted. Possibly the Durham Cross has been repro- 
duced by request, but I am amazed that in ordinary courtesy any 
architects would permit the reproduction to be stated in all the 
public prints, the reproduction of another man’s design, simply, 
purely, as their own. 
Yours faithfully, 
THOMAS DREw, R.H.A. 


The Reform of the Institute. 


StR,—The gentlemen who are clamouring for a rival to the | 


Institute do not show the sagacity of their countrymen, a sagacity 
which has kept England free from many of the troubles that have 
afflicted other nations. 

__ The Institute has now been in existence nearly fifty years, and 
till comparatively lately has had but a struggling existence. It is 
more or less known to the public and to foreign architects, it is be- 
ginning to exercise a beneficial influence on public opinion, to be 
consulted by the Government when it wants to know the opinions 
of the profession, and it is generally admitted to have raised the 
position of architects. Is the profession so powerful and inde- 
pendent that it needs no aid? Are its members so wealthy and 
so highly esteemed that they can always dispense with corporate 
assistance? My conclusions lie in the opposite direction. It 
seems to me that all who now stand aloof should enroll themselves 
in the ranks of the ‘Institute, and thus form a powerful and 
organised body to act in case of need, and to prevent. isolated re- 
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sistance from being overcome, rather than lessen the little corporate 
power we have by schism. ayo Goat 

If there are grievances they can be clearly stated and tem- 
perately. argued, and I should think if found to be real must 
certainly be redressed, for every member who fulfils any duty does 
it purely for the benefit ot his profession ; he gets neither pleasure 
nor profit. Want of space, want of time, and want of funds check’ 


many improvements that are’needed. Could a lowering of the’ 


subscription be afforded, it would doubtless increase the number of 
the members. barack : He A 
We have no parliamentary representative, so every possible 


architectural work is given by the Government to a military engineer’ 


or to the Board of Works. It would be interesting to know what 
the percentage on the outlay is at the Board of Works, if the real: 
cost of design and supervision could be known, if we knew the 
present value of the land on which the offices are built, what the 
rent and taxes would come to, and what the expenses, salaries, and 
the like really are. I am told that in India these amount to 
200 per cent. in the Public Works Department, z.e. that when all 
works are stopped only one rupee is saved out of three, yet 
when independent architects are employed by Government, the 
ordinary starvation pay of 5 per cent. is refused. Were th 

architects a powerful body these abuses would be stopped. 

150 Harley Street, W.: GEORGE AITCHISON, 
March 19, 1884. ; 


WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


The Contract for Lifts for Messrs. Silber & Fleming’s new. 


‘premises, Wood Street, for which Messrs. Ford & Hesketh are’the 


architects, has been placed with Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., 
Newington Ironworks, Falmouth Road, S.E., who have received 
instructions to supply one of their patent hydraulic balanced pas- 
senger lifts, two direct-acting platform basement hoists, one goods 
lift, and one hydraulic warehouse crane, all.to be worked. by water 
supplied, from the. General Hydraulic Power Company’s high- 
pressure mains. : 


The Brighton Aquarium Concert Hall has been brilliantly 
illuminated nightly for the past three months. by. the “Bower 
duplex regenerative gas lamps,” as fitted by Mr. J. Coley Brom- 
field, consulting engineer, of 49 Selborne Road, Hove, Brighton. 
The steadiness and brilliancy of the light has excited the: admira- 
tion of all who have seen them, whilst the small quantity of gas 
required to produce such an intense illumination appears to most 
people incredible. This extraordinary new light will be exhibited 
nightly at the Building Exhibition. pore (3 fenely 


Mr. R. Adams, whose new offices and show-rooms are-at 17 
Blackman, Street, Borough, S.E., has received the order for his 
patent secure fanlight-opener for the whole number required— 
which is very large—in the new and extensive office buildings in 
Burge Yard, Queen Victoria Street, of which Mr. Whichcord is 
the architect. Mr. Adams’s adjustable fanlight-opener, and also his 
spring hinges, are being extensively used by Messrs. Colls & Son 
at their new buildings in Fenchurch Avenue, Lime Street, E.C. 
The fanlights in the latter are large, and, being made of iron, with 
heavy plate-glass, require an opener, closer, and fastener that is 
perfectly safe and capable of being worked by clerks and inex- 
perienced persons. For such requirements this opener is pre~ 
eminent, as the screw by which it is worked is not only the neatest 
arrangement we know of, but is guaranteed against accidents, and 
does its work easy. 


Mr. Charles D. Phillips, Emlyn Works, Newport, Mon., has 
just completed the covering of a large new blast-engine house at 
the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal Company’s Works, at’ 
Victoria, with his new patent double grip lock-jaw roofing tiles. 
It is in a particularly bleak situation, and the roof has proved 
itself to be most effective, ornamental, and economical. Mr. 
Phillips is also supplying the tiles. for covering some roofs for the 
Right Hon, Earl of Shaftesbury. These tiles are rapidly growing 
into public favour, and a large quantity of them are continually 
being used in the neighbourhood of London. 


The Covent Garden Hotel, Southampton Street, Strand, has 
been redecorated, Messrs. Rottmann, Strome & Co.’s leather paper 
being introduced for the wall decorations. 

Messrs. Andrews & Co.’s improved system of wood-block 
flooring is being extensively specified for hospitals, churches, 
schools, and other buildings in various parts of the country. This 
system possesses an undoubted superiority in having the blocks 
“keyed” firmly to the cement bed underneath, rendering it an 
impossibility for them to become loose, and doing away with the 
hitherto well-founded objection to these floors—the liability of the 
blocks kicking up. Now that this drawback has been remedied 
we have no doubt that wood-block floors will be more generally 
adopted, as they are in every way to be preferred to the ordinary 
floors, being free from echo and very durable. The blocks used 
by Messrs. Andrews & Co. are thoroughly seasoned and undergo a 
chemical process to render them impregnable to dry rot. They 
are laid so that damp cannot rise from beneath. Sd 
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LEGAL. 


Queen’s Bench Division.—March 19. 
(Before Mr. JUSTICE HAWKINS.) 
FELIX v. GORDON. 

AN EXPENSIVE SIDEBOARD. ~ 


The plaintiffs in this case were upholsterers in Charles Street, 
Soho, and also in Paris. The action was to recover 100/., a balance 
said to be due as part of the price of a sideboard which the 
plaintiffs had made for the defendant. 

The case for the plaintiffs was that in the spring of 1882 the de- 
fendant wanted a sideboard for his dining-room, and desired the 
plaintiffs to make a sketch from three drawings which he sent 
them. It was agreed that they should make the piece of furniture 
for about 1307. It was said, however, that there was afterwards 
Some alteration in the design, in respect of which 20/. was paid, 
and especially that the ornaments, which were to have been 
‘moulded from carton-pierre, were instead carved in mahogany, 
‘and afterwards enamelled to give a sort of ivory surface. It was 
said also that the enamel could be better applied to the wood than 
to the other material. This increased the cost of manufacture, 
and the price that the plaintiffs charged was 2 304. 

The case for the defendant was that the cost was to be 130/,, 
and this sum he had paid, leaving the extra 1oo/. in dispute. It 
was further said that 1307. was enough to compensate the plaintiffs 
for the work that they had done. 

The jury, having considered the matter for half an hour, gave 
their opinion that the sideboard was worth 155/, and a verdict 
was entered for the plaintiffs for 252, beyond the 130/. which had 
been paid, 


Hu 


ART WORKMANSHIP. 


Gloucester.—-A faculty for the reredos to be erected in the St. 
-Catharine’s Church, Gloucester, has been granted. The reredos 
has been designed by Messrs. Medland & Son, of Gloucester, 
architects of the church. The reredos is in the form of three 
~panels, with canopies, which will be executed in Caen stone. The 
back of the central panel will be diapered, and beneath the canopy 
will be a brass cross. In each of the side niches will be the figure 
of an angel in adoration, and the reredos will be supported on 
either side by a small stone buttress. Alabaster and small Devon- 
shire marble columns will be used, and the work promises to be 
“very effective. The present vestry of the church is to be taken 
down, and a new and larger one. built, on a plan to allow it here- 
_after to-be used as the base for a spire to the church. 


Whitley.—The large west windows of Christ Church have 
recently been filled with painted glass, the cost of which has been 
defrayed by an anonymous donor. The designing and execution 
of the work were entrusted to Messrs. Westlake & Co., of Endell 
Street, London. The subjects of the windows are devoted to the 
Incarnation, and illustrate the earlier scenes in our Lord’s life, 
‘together with the types which foreshadow them. There are three 
rows of figures in each window. In the central and upper rows of 
the window on the south side there are representations of the 
Annunciation, the Adoration of the Magi, and in the lower row 
‘appear: the types predicting this event, the manifestation of 

Jehovah to Moses at the Burning Bush, and the visit of the Queen 
of Sheba to Solomon. On the north side the central figure is the 
Presentation of Christ in the Temple, and above it the Baptism of 

‘our Lord. Inthe lower series the Old Testament types are the 

“presentation of Samuel to Eli, and the passage of the Israelites 
through the Red Sea. In the tracery there is a representation of 

“the infant Saviour and the Virgin, with angels in adoration. The 

‘style of the details of the windows is that which prevailed in the 
fourteenth century. 


ARCHZOLOGY. 


The Archzeological Survey of India.—The sixteenth volume 

‘of reports of this department has been recently issued from the 
Government Press at Calcutta. One of the most interesting dis- 

coveries recorded on the pages is that of another Asoka pillar at a 

‘village on the frontier of Nepaul. Although the figure of the lion 
‘forming the capital of the monument has been so damaged that 
‘only the paw or foot remains, there is sufficient to show that 
originally it must have been similar to the beautiful lion-pillar still 

‘standing at Lauriya. It is not certain for what purpose these 
“pillars were erected; but it seems probable that they may have 
been raised to mark the high route to Nepaul and the Himalaya, 

_or to celebrate some famous march in history. They are all found 
.along the principal road north of Patna. The artistic excellencies 
_of the earlier pillars are far superior to the later ones, It seems 
‘more than probable that they were due to the influence and co- 
operation of Greek art, which completely ceased after the over- 
-throw of the’ Bactrian dynasty. General Cunningham also gives a 
brief account of the Kauwa Dol or Crow’s Rocking-stone, a ruined 
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column on the top of a hill which is now. proved to cover the site 
of the famous Silabadhra monastery, visited by Hwen Thsang in 
the seventh century. The Archzological Survey is. still doing the 
good work commenced by the efforts of individuals like Kirk- 
patrick and Brian Hodgson. 


The Manor House, Chelsea.—In making some excavations in, 
ground formerly attached to the Manor House at Chelsea, built by 
Henry VIII. as a residence for his daughter, the Princess Eliza- 
beth, the workmen came upon probably the only portion existing 
of a historically-known subterranean communication leading north- 
wards from the three great houses—Manor House, Winchester 
Palace, and Shrewsbury House—in the direction of Kensington. 
The great leaden ducts constructed by Henry VIII. to supply 
Winchester Palace and the’ King’s New Manor House with water, 
from a conduit built by him in the grounds at Kensington, had 
already been found, and removed as obstacles to building. 
Remains of the ancient crucible works for gold refining, and the 
Chelsea china works, both in close proximity, had also been dug 
up, but this curious passage was not known to have any existing 
remains. About 30 feet of it, in good preservation and carefully 
arched, have now been uncovered. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Ply mouth.—The Presbyterian church, Wyndham Street, has. 
been reopened after restoration, necessitated by the fire which 
occurred fifteen months ago. Beneath the chapel, as before, there 
is a spacious schoolroom, to which five new class-rooms have been 
added on the east side ; and the space formerly occupied by class- 
rooms at the end has been thrown into the main room. The 
architect for the restoration was the architect of the original 
building, Mr. J. L. Hodge, of Courtenay Street, Plymouth ; the 
contractors were Messrs. Palk & Partridge ; Mr. Rowe, of Old 
Town Street, supplied the gas fittings ; Messrs. Randle & Prowse, 
of Courtenay Street, were the painters ; and Messrs. Harding & 
Sons, of Union Street, were the upholsterers. 


South Gosforth.—The memorial-stone of a Wesleyan chapel 
has been laid. The plans have been prepared by Mr. J. J. Lish, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, for a handsome building with spire and. 
galleries, though the spire and galleries are parts of the project 
which will not be immediately carried out. The cost of the 
building, so far as it is this year intended to proceed with it, will 
be about 3,000/7, and for that sum accommodation for 450 persons 
will be provided. 

Monkswood.—Monkswood church, Monmouthshire, has been 
opened. It is built with hammer-dressed local stone, relieved by 
Westwood ground dressings, and the roofs are covered with silver- 
grey slates. The style is that of the early part of the fourteenth 
century, accommodation for 136 worshippers being provided, at a 
cost of about 1,000/, The fabric consists of a nave, 353 feet by. 
19} feet, with double bell-turret at the west end and an open- 
timbered porch on the south side ; a chancel, 223 feet by 133 feet, 
screened off from the nave by a dwarf wall, and having lofty arch, 
with sub-arch, supported on red Mansfield responds; and vestry, 
11 feet by 8 feet, leading from chancel on the north side. The 
cathedral rolled glazing was supplied by Mr. Ben Gay, of Bristol, 
the carving by Mr. J. T. Davies, of Brynmawr. The architect 
was Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, of Hereford ; and the builder, Mr. 
E. Giles, of Little Mill. 

Market Rasen.—The safety of the old tower of St. Thomas's. 
Church has lately been a subject of consideration.. The upper 
portion has been found to show signs of rapid decay and imminent 
danger. On the top several iron ties were found to be loose, and 
some of the stones might be separated by the hands. In the bell- 
chamber the mullions and transoms of the windows on the east, 
west, and north sides are in a dilapidated and dangerous condition. 
The vicar has considered it advisable to discontinue the “ringing 
up” of the bells, and to call in some competent person to give an: 
opinion as to the best course to be pursued, and the name of Mr. 
Kirk, architect, of Sleaford, has been suggested. The fine old 
tower is from 60 to 70 feet high, is strongly buttressed, and is 
believed to be about 600 years old. After the tower has been. 
inspected an appeal will be made for pecuniary help. 


~ SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Stoke-upon-Trent.—A monthly meeting of the School Board 
was held recently. Mr. Kirkham moved that Mr. Charles. Lynam 
be instructed to prepare plans for the new school and superintend 
the erection, at a commission of 3 per cent. The Rev. H...C. 
Turner seconded. Mr. Ford intimated that Mr. Beardmore, 
architect, would undertake the work at 2} per cent., and he conse- 
quently objected to the payment of 3 per cent. to Mr. Lynam., He 
proposed that the matter should be adjourned until the next meet- 
ing, and the subject then placed upon the agenda. Mr. Walley 
seconded this amendment. Mr. Minton observed that an architect 
would probably take the work at even less commission than 24.per 
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cent. so as to get a connection with a public body. Mr. Lynam 
had served the Board well for thirteen years, and at a fair market- 
able price ; and he saw no reason why the Board should change. 
Mr. Ford said that some of the members were absent from the 
meeting, and he should object to the appointment being made ina 
hole-and-corner way. The Chairman said he must protest against 
this latter remark, seeing that the consideration of the minutes of 
the Building Committee was mentioned upon the agenda, and the 
matter was ready for the Board’s decision. 
defeated by four votes to three, as was also a further one, moved 
by the Vice-Chairman, seconded by Mr. Walley, that the services 
of an architect be advertised for, the original motion being 
carried. 


Little Hulton.—An appeal has been issued for support to- 
wards the proposed new church schools. There are at present 
400 scholars upon the register of Peel School. Plans prepared by 
Mr. R. K. Freeman have been approved by the Education Depart- 
ment. Arrangements have been made for entering into a contract 
with Messrs. Coope Bros., of Farnworth, to erect the buildings, 
offices, &c., forthe sum of 2,180/. ios. This sum is exclusive of 
the architect’s commission, the cost of furnishing and fitting-up, 
&c. 

‘Wolstanton.—The memorial-stones of new Sunday Schools, 
to be erected at the rear of the Primitive Methodist Chapel, 
Wolstanton, have been laid. The schools are designed to accom- 
modate over 300 scholars, and will cost nearly 4oo/. The building 
contract has been taken by Mr. F. Seabridge. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Organ Manufactory, Kendal.— Messrs. Wilkinson and Sons, 
of Kendal, are about to erect a large organ manufactory, pianoforte 
saloons, offices, &c., and residence. The available floor space for 
business purposes will be over 9,000 feet, and when complete 
will be one of the largest buildings of this class in the north of Eng- 
land. The design will be Gothic, freely treated ; freestone dressings 
will be used to front elevations, and the works will be entered bya 
handsome porch with deeply moulded arch and granite columns. 
The entire frontage of the whole block will be 170 feet, which will 
face the river Kent, and will form a nice feature in the ceutre of 
the town. The plans have been arranged and the designs made 
by Mr. Eli Cox, architect, of Kendal. 

Hall at Plantation, Glasgow.—The new hall erected in 
Cornwall Street, Plantation, by the Plantation U.P. congregation 
has been completed. The buildings are erected on a piece 
of ground on the south side of the church, and cover an area 
of about 400 square yards. The hall is 4o feet by 54 feet, and is 
ceiled at the collar beam, 25 feet from the floor. Four bound 
couples carry the roof, which are supported by semicircular and 
moulded ribs, springing from stone corbels and tied with malleable- 
iron tie rods and queen-rods. There is an end gallery, seated for 
Ioo. On the ground floor of the front building there are two 
class-rooms, the one 15 feet 6 inches by 21 feet 6 inches, the 
other 15 feet 6 inches by Io feet, with kitchen and lavatory accom- 
modation. The second story is devoted entirely to the officer’s 
house, which contains four apartments. The stair to this 
house is also used as the stair to the gallery. Jutting out from the 
main building at the platform end a small side-room has been 
erected for the accommodation of the speakers and others. The 
forms are portable and in short lengths, and are convenient to 
arrange for Sabbath school, mission, concerts, and the various 
purposes for which the hall has been erected. The entrance lobby 
to the hall, which is laid with a simple pattern of tiles, is 8 feet 
wide. The vestibule door and door to the hall are hinged with 
spring hinges, opening both ways. At night the hall will be lighted 
by six coronas and wall brackets beneath and over the gallery, and 
at the sides of the platform. The hall is seated to accommo- 
date 550. The buildings have been erected to the designs and 
under the personal superintendence of Mr. R. A. Wightman, 
architect, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

Westminster Training School and Home for Nurses.— This 
institution was founded by Lady Augusta Stanley in 1874, and has 
occupied No. 8 Broad Sanctuary for some years. After the death 
of the foundress, it was proposed that it would be a fitting memo- 
rial to her to erect a new building suitable for the requirements of 
the school and home, and, after considerable time, a freehold site 
in Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, was obtained, and the new 
building has been erected at a cost of about 7,800/,, exclusive of 
land. The home is replete with every comfort for the nurses, and 
contains, in the basement, the usual kitchen offices, with ample 
store-rooms, box-room, and other conveniences ; on the ground 
floor, a handsome hall and staircase, with a stained glass window, 
with portraits in it of Lady Augusta Stanley and the late Dean of 
Westminster, and the hall is laid with encaustic tiles. On the left 
of the doorway is the matron’s room, overlooking the street, with 
telephonic communication with Westminster Hospital ; and to the 
right the nurses’ day-room, 24 feet by 16 feet, also overlooking the 
street. The fireplace has a marble and carved oak mantelpiece, 
with the badge of the institution carved over it. On the 
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side of the staircase is a waiting-room, and there is a good 
lavatory and cloak-room, with every convenience provided at the 
side of the passage for the nurses. The refectory for the nurses 
is at the back, and is 30 feet by 16 feet, and adjacent to it is a 
serving-room, with lift from the kitchen, and also a serving stair- 
case. In the passage also is a lift for coals and luggage, which 
goes from the basement and delivers at every floor to the top of 
the building. On the first floor is the matron’s bedroom, which 
has a speaking-tube and bell from the front door for night applica- 
tions for nurses ; there is alsoa good linen-room, and eight bed- 
rooms for nurses; there is a vood bath-room and other 
accommodation. On the second floor are ten bedrooms for nurses, 
with bath-room and other accommodation as below; and on the 
third floor nine bedrooms, housemaid’s closet, sinks, and other 
conveniences. At the back is a small detached building for the 
reception of nurses who may return from infectious cases, with 
bath-room and other conveniences; there is also a disinfecting- 
room and apparatus in the back yard. 
by Tobin’s tubes, and ceiling ventilators. The sanitary arrange- 
ments are of the best kind, the drinking water being entirely sepa- 
rated from all other water; the drains are carefully constructed 
on the most scientific principles, with air inlet, ventilation, and 
automatic flushing tank. The style adopted is the Queen Anne 
style, like the houses in the neighbourhood, and the internal finish- 
ings are all carried out in the same style. The woodwork is 
stained and varnished, and an air of old-fashioned comfort per- 
vades the whole building. The builders have been Messrs. Adamson 
& Sons, and the architect Mr. Stephen Salter, F.R.I.B.A, of 
28 Woburn Place, W. 


‘ , 


GENERAL. 


The Liverpool Art Gallery Committee propose that thé 
Royal Society of Water-Colour Painters, the Institute, which 
encourages both oil and water-colour work, and some other 
London and provincial societies, shall each have a room for the 
exhibition of the work of their members. The selection and hang- 
ing is to be done by a committee chosen by each society. 


The Spring Exhibition of the works of members and associates 
of the Manchester Academy of Fine Arts, which has been open for 
about a month, was closed on Saturday evening last. 

A Deputation from the Manchester Art Gallery Committee has 
Contribu- 
tions of works are expected from Sir F. Leighton, Messrs. J. E. 
Millais, F. Holl, J. Pettie, Marks, Yeames, Morris, Gregory, 
Prinsep, A. W. Hunt, M‘Whirter, Shields, Wylie, Whistler, J. D. 
Linton, Macbeth, G. F. Watts, and other artists. 


The Duke of Northumberland has subscribed 8,000/, towards 
the Bishop of Newcastle’s fund for new churches. 


Mr. J. J. Bradshaw (Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass, architects, 
&c., Bolton) has been appointed one of the surveyors to the Board 
of Trade under the provisions of the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845, and the Lands Clauses (Umpire) Act, 1883. 


The St. John’s Church Site has been recommended for the 
proposed Liverpool Cathedral. 

The Promenade Pier at Ramsgate, which cost 12,000/., has 
been purchased by Messrs. Head, Wrightson & Co., for 2,000/, 

Mr. James Howorth, of the Victoria Works, Farnworth, near 
Manchester, has been awarded a gold medal at Calcutta for his 
ventilating apparatus. 


Messrs. Thomas Lawrence & Son supplied the facing 
bricks for the stables at Ashburnham Mews, illustrated in last 
week’s Architect. 


The Pennyccok Patent Glazing and Engineering Company 
have been awarded a first-class certificate and silver medal at the 
Calcutta Exhibition for their patent system of glazing without 
putty. 

The Worcester Architectural Society intend to obtain 
photographs of all churches in the diocese that require restora- 
tion, and also of the churches that have been restored, 


Mrs. Perry-Herrick, Beaumanor Park, Leicester, has con- 
tributed 1,000/. towards the fund for the restoration of Peterborough 
Cathedral. 


Mr. William Russell, builder, Queensferry, N.B., who has 
been provost of the burgh since November 1880, died suddenly 
on Monday morning. Mr. Russell was a native of Queensferry, 
and his ancestors had resided there for many generations, his 
grandfather having been for many years provost, while his father 
held the office of treasurer, and subsequently became one of the 
magistrates of the burgh. 


A Letter from Mr. Ruskin, Sen., will appear in the forth- 
coming “ Life of James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd.” The writer 
deplores that his son, then sixteen years of age, should be writing 
so much both of prose and verse, and yet should give but scant 
signs of originality. He says also that he had been trying to make 
light of his son’s abilities, such as these are, as he did not wish the 
public to think that he “kept a poet.” 
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THE BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


™iN Monday neyt the doors of the Agri- 


Annual Exhibition of Building Trades’ 
Materials, Architectural Designs, Sani- 
tary Appliances, &c., and it promises to 
be quite equal in objects of interest to 
that of last year, which was generally 
admitted to have been the best held since 
the inauguration of the display. At the 
moment we write, when all is confusion 
in the Hall, owing to the reception of 
goods, fitting up of stands, &c., it is 
difficult to conjecture what appearance 
the building will assume on the opening day. We, however, 
notice many changes. Some old /aditués are absent, though 


their places are occupied by others, the number of entries being | 


rather in excess of those of last year. With the powerful rivalry 
of the forthcoming International Health Exhibition, which is to 
remain open for months, embracing the entire London season, 
and in its most aristocratic precinct, that welcomes to its galleries 
every kind of exhibit admissible at the Building Exhibition, 


and with gold and silver medals spreading their magnetic in- | 


fluence in perspective, it is not to be wondered at if this year 
many firms prefer the attractions of South Kensington to 
those of the Agricultural Hall. Mr. SHRAPNEL may fairly be 


complimented on the success of his endeavours in keeping | 


this annual display up to its usual standard as regards the 
number of exhibitors. 
of exhibitors detracts from the value of an exhibition. In 
these days of excessive competition and plethora of invention, 
it is well that opportunities of this character are accorded to 
every one of making their specialities publicly known ; and 
although in the opinion of many experts the exhibitions suc- 


ceed each other too rapidly, there is no doubt that they offer | 


opportunities for publicity to large bodies of visitors that are 
lacking in the ordinary channels of trade. 


Wlessrs. Robert Boyle & Son. 


Prominent amongst those firms who support the Building 
Exhibition will be Messrs. Roperr BoyreE & Son, the 
ventilating engineers, of Holborn Viaduct and Glasgow. 
Whatever may be the differences of opinion between those 
who advocate “ power ” versus “ automatic ” ventilation, Messrs. 
BoyLeE & Son have shown that their system is effective in 
every instance in which it has been applied ; and beyond a 
simple gas-burner which they have occasionally used in places 


where a very sluggish current exists for the admission of fresh | 


air, or to warm that air in cold weather, we believe that no 
additional aid has ever been called into request by them in 
any work they have undertaken, while their exhaust or air- 
pump ventilator always remains the same, viz. purely 
automatic, and it has this advantage—that it can be adapted 
to any class of building. Be it a Turkish mosque or a 
Chinese pagoda, let the architectural design be a “Queen- 
Anne” mansion or an “Early English ” erection, the air pump 
or exhaust ventilator can be made to add grace to the building 
and to carry off its vitiated air. To attempt to describe each 
article on Messrs. BoyLr’s stand would occupy more space 
than we have at disposal. Nevertheless, there are certain 
features that call for detailed remarks. In connection with 
the great interest now being taken in the housing of the poor, 


the firm exhibit an economical arrangement for ventilating a | 


cultural Hall will be open to the Fifth | 


Neither do we consider that a change | 


workman’s cottage of four rooms. We must remember that in 
most of our manufacturing districts cottages are the “rule ” 
and large houses let out in tenements the “exception ” for the 
working-classes, consequently an inexpensive mode of ventilat- 
ing cottages is a desideratum. A model of such a cottage 
as that mentioned is shown, as well as a plan marking the 
course of the ventilating pipes. ‘The apparatus consists of a 
16-inch diameter patent self-acting air-pump ventilator, with 
8-inch pipe, 30 feet of 44-inch galvanised iron pipe, 8 feet of 
32-inch ditto, one 8-inch double-junction, two 33-inch junctions, 
two 44-inch bends, ten galvanised iron rests, and four air inlet 
brackets of galvanised iron, painted with enamel paint. The 
whole of this is supplied for the small sum of 4/ ros., and 
the firm add that, as it is intended exclusively for the benefit 
of the working-classes, they are prepared to supply Jond-fide 
orders only at the price quoted, which is the actual cost. The 
same appliances, if ordered for other uses, will be charged at 
their ordinary rates. The patent air-warmer (illustrated) is a 
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simple arrangement of tubes, in which a single gas jet is intro- 
duced for the purpose of raising the temperature of the fresh- 
air supply to a building in cold weather and to prevent 
draughts. It has been found to answer its purpose most suc- 
cessfully, the consumption of gas being very small.. The air- 
inlet tubes are also exhibited in several varieties, some having 
strainers attached to them for freeing the air from smuts and 
dust ; others, again, being provided with a water-tank for 
washing and purifying the incoming air. In contradistinction 
to the air-warming appliance, we are introduced to another for 
cooling the atmosphere in warm weather. ‘This consists of an 
air-inlet bracket, of which we give a section on next page. 
This has a double jacket packed with asbestos, and is fitted 
with Mr. BoyLe’s improved ice receptacles, which cools and 
purifies the fresh air introduced from the outer atmosphere. 
There are, in addition, convective tubes for carrying off the 
heat and products of combustion from gas, ridge ventilators, and 
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invisible roof ventilators, and a variety of sewer, drain-pipe and 
soil-pipe ventilators, and cowls for them. We next illustrate a 


double-action soil-pipe ventilator and a single soil-pipe cowl. 
All of these, with the exception of the last-named, are made on 
the principle of the firm’s exhaust ventilator. Mr. BoyLr has 
applied his system with equal success to the ventilation of 
railway carriages, and at the Shipwrights’ Exhibition, held 


some two years since at the Fishmongers’ Hall, the gold medal 
was unhesitatingly awarded to him by the judges for his novel 
arrangement in connection with the air-pump ventilator for 
preventing water, as in the shipping of seas, from entering 
the saloons. We give a cut of the ship ventilator; but the 
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other arrangement of which we speak requires a diagram to 
illustrate it, which we are unable to supply. Many ships have 
been fitted with these appliances, all of which, we are told, 
answer their purpose admirably. A working model, showing 
the modus operandi, can be seen on the stand. The rest 
of the exhibit is mainly composed of an exhaustive collection cf 
the air-pump ventilator in different sizes, styles, &c.; and, taken 
In its entirety, a more complete set of ventilating appliances 
suitable for all purposes has been seldom seen at any exhibition. 


The Sanitary Paint Company. 


The handsome and effective stand, with its array of bright 
colours and examples of wall-decoration, of the Sanitary Paint 
Company (Messrs. GRIFFITHS, BrERDOE & Co.), South John 
Street, Liverpool, will, as usual, form a prominent feature in 
the display. The advantages of non-poisonous paints are, 
fortunately, becoming better understood, and are in more 
extensive demand every year. GRIFFITHS’s patent white, 
which takes the place of the ordinary white-lead paint as the 
basis of all colours emanating from the firm, is now so well 
known amongst the profession and trade, and has been so 
often alluded to in the columns of Zhe Architect, as to render 
it unnecessary on the present occasion to enter into the details 
of its manufacture ; but, from an hygienic and a humane point 
of view, its more extended use should be impressed on all 
those philanthropists (such as the National Health Society, for 
instance) who labour in the interests of the community at 
large. Year by year the deadly effects arising from the manu- 
facture of white lead on the health of the workers—of which a 
large percentage are females—are brought more prominently 
before us. The report of Mr. Repcrave, C.B., to the 
Government, and the constant representations of vestries and 
local boards, show too plainly the danger to life and health 
that all are exposed to who engage in this occupation, and the 
pitiable objects that from time to time enter our infirmaries 
and workhouses call loudly for a reform. Even if we were to 
admit the argument of those interested in the white-lead trade, 
that it is superior to sanitary paint, far better that a house 
should be painted a year before its time than that the health 
and lives of human beings should be sacrificed to a false 
economy, But GrirriTHs’s patent white can offer advantages 
that white lead lacks. Its inventor contends, and we 
should not be far wrong, perhaps, if we say that it has 
been proved in practice, that it is more economical 
than lead paint, for the same quantity will cover a greater 
surface, and it works more freely under the brush, while in 
durability as well as colour it claims superiority. The latter 
feature may be sometimes seen where it has been used in 
manufacturing towns, the gases evolved attacking all paints, 
but from these influences the patent white appears to be 
exempt. Its properties of withstanding heat, which does not 
blister it, render it particularly adapted for seaside resorts, or 
where the powerful rays of the sun exert their powers un- 
checked. Another advantage of which the Sanitary Paint 
Company can boast is, that every colour they use, even the 
emerald greens, are non-poisonous. The most delicate tints 
can be obtained, all mixing harmoniously with the patent 
white. Several examples of artistic decoration illustrating 
these facts will be shown, and amongst them specimens of the 
Company’s silicate distemper will be exhibited. The principal 
feature of this paint is, that it is mixed with water instead of 
oil, is also non-poisonous, and as a wall decoration it has ad- 
vantages over paper, not only from a sanitary point, but on 
account of its durability and economic features. Another em- 
bodiment of the Company’s speciality is shown as a silicate 
paint, possessing extreme hardness, and introduced especially 
for exposed situations, for which experience has shown it to be 
admirably adapted. In selecting the term ‘Sanitary Paint 
Company ” the firm adopted a euphemism well borne out by 
the character of their productions, and to make these complete 
in an hygienic sense, we should omita duty if we failed to men- 
tion their non-poisonous petrifying liquid for damp walls, &c., 
which we recommend every visitor to the Exhibition to see 
the effect of before he leaves the Hall. 


Mr. George Jennings. 


Mr. GEORGE JENNINGS, of Stangate, Lambeth, appears to 
view the Building Exhibition in a different light to those firms 
who are absentees on the present occasion, seeing that he 
occupies a larger space than on any previous occasion, his ex- 
hibit covering a considerable length of two avenues, with 
double frontage. Here are massed a most extensive assort- 
ment of those inventions with which the name of this pioneer 
in sanitary science has become famous, amounting almost to a 
replica of the contents of the Stangate show-rooms. A feature 
that will prove one of the most attractive in the display is a 
handsome combination bath in French polished mahogany 
casing, embracing some improvements in the fittings, tending 
to their simplification in use, and placing effects at the dis- 
posal of the bather not hitherto attained. The valves—which 
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are of the patent anti-percussion order patented by the firm— 
are all on one side of the upright or shower position, the 
“hot” being the top ones, and the “‘cold” at the bottom. 
Between these are the “douche,” “shower,” and ‘spray ” 
valves. ‘The novelty consists in the bather being enabled, by 
turning on the hot or cold valve, to have either one, two, or 
the whole of the different baths at the same time if he pleases, 
or even the hot and cold together if he wishes to modify the 
temperature, securing both a luxury and pastime in bathing. 
The bath itself is of copper japanned. Mr. JENNINGS is an 
ardent believer in copper for this purpose, and his belief will 
bear good justification, for not only does the copper become 
more quickly heated when a warm bath is required, because 
there is a less thick body to warm than in iron or other sub- 
stances, but the metal itself when thoroughly worn out— 
which, with ordinary care, it will not be for perhaps nearly 
half a century—is worth nearly half its cost. For office 
use there are some compact and useful shut-up lavatories 
in mahogany cases, occupying a space in width and 
breadth of only 21 inches by 12 inches. The interiors 
are lined with St. Anne marble, and the basins are of 
the tip-up kind, hot and cold water being laid on. Then 
we are introduced to a combination lavatory and urinal, the 
latter being automatically flushed each time it is used. The 
lavatory is made of St. Anne marble, the urinal being contained 
in a cupboard underneath, the opening the door acting upon 
the water-valve, which continues to discharge itself until again 
closed. The advantage of allowing water to flow before use 
must be apparent to all who give a thought to the matter. 
Another appliance of this character forming a useful appendage 
to an office, is a concealed urinal. It is of polished mahogany 
exterior, half-circular in form, intended to be placed against 
the wall, with a flat top that may be utilised for any suitable 
purpose, and opening with double doors, this action flushing 
the urinal as in the others before-mentioned. A point of 
merit in all these appliances are the superior character of the 
earthenware utensils. In lavatories the firm as usual appear to 
great advantage, the many examples shown all exhibiting some 
point of interest. A commendable improvement in the tip-up 
basins is the firm’s patented arrangement, that when placed at 
a certain angle they can be lifted out to enable the under por- 
tions to be properly cleansed. A cheap form in which this 
arrangement is carried out is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, intended for warehouse or school use. The frame 
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is of galvanised iron, and although the basin can be lifted out 
as described, if considered necessary for this to be entirely 
under the control of an attendant, by a simple arrangement it 
can be locked, so as to prevent its being tampered with. 
Another improvement introduced a short time since by Mr. 


Jennincs is in the soap and brush trays for lavatories, which 
we also illustrate In place of the sunken receptacles usually 


to be found, the marble slabs which often became clogged and 
emitted unpleasant odours, Mr. JENNINGS introduces a loose 
tray, such as would be used in the ordinary wash-stand, and 
dropping bya “sink” into a receptacle formed for it in the 
marble. Our remarks on lavatories would not be complete did 
we not mention the patent shower and spray shampooing 
apparatus, which, as the drawing illustrates, can be attached to 
any lavatory basin, and by means of a universal joint can be 


worked in any direction. In public urinals Mr, JeENNiNGs has 
scored many successes, having been called upon to supply 
those of his manufacture to many Continental and other 
foreign bodies, besides large numbers that are constantly being 
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erected in England. An improvement is shown here for | the person rising from it and its assuming its normal position 
the’ first time in the arrangements for automatic flushing | a second flush occurs, thus securing two each time it is used. 
(illustrated), dispensing with the step or treadle action. This | In addition to these there are specimens of all the other closéts 
consists in fixing a cistern overhead with a syphon and ball- | made by the firm, some of them haying served as models to 
valve, the latter acting in an inverse manner to the usual mode. | rival manufacturers on which to base more recent introduc- 
Instead of the water flowing slower as the ball rises, by an | tions. There is the original “wash-out” first invented by 
arrangement of valves it opens a second when the cistern is | Mr. JENNINGS, the double-seated valve-closet, the patent 
nearly full, giving additional force to the syphon action | valve-closet and trap in one piece of earthenware, the patent 
immediately it is brought into play. This can be regulated to | “trapless” valve-closet—all of which have been fitted up in 
flush at given intervals, and by a branch pipe carried from the | various parts of the country in large numbers. The Bramah 
urinal it flushes the under portion at the same time, having a | closet is also shown in an improved form, securing an after- 
pressure of about 15 lbs. behind it. Mr. Jennrncs’s patent | flush when the discharge-valve closes. This closet is claimed 
ball-traps, which were invented by him long before the Bower | to be especially adapted for Continental cities, and where the 
trap was introduced here from America, should not be over- supply of water is limited, and was originally designed for the 
looked, and are being extensively adopted for baths and lava- | Rio de Janeiro City Improvements Company, to whom we 
tories, and for the overflows to closets. By the sectional draw- | understand some thousands have been supplied; and its great 
ing appended its action will be readily understood. As the success, based upon its cleanliness and efficiency, caused the 
firm to introduce it into the home market, where it is securing 
equal approbation. Another special feature of the JENNINGS 
firm are household sinks, and these are exhibited suitable for 
all parts of the house, kitchens, sculleries, butlers’ pantries, and 
housemaids’ closets. A pattern originally made for artisans’ 
dwellings, and of which large numbers have been supplied, 
would be found equally useful in houses of a better class, and 
with water laid on it not only offers the advantages of an 
ordinary sink, but, having a deep trough, may be used for 
washing up the household crockery, for washing linen, or a 
bath for children. The collection of plumbers’ materials is of 
an exhaustive character, and there is the usual assortment 
of sanitary pipes and terra-cotta ware made at the firm’s 
manufactory, Parkstone, Dorsetshire. Another section of the 
exhibit is devoted to electrical appliances in the form of bells, 
burglar-alarms, indicators, and the patent automatic electric 
speaking-tubes, the invention of the firm, of which a detailed 
account has been given in the columns of Zhe Architect, 
There is yet one other invention of this enterprising firm that 
deserves mention ere we close our remarks, viz. their patent 
warming and ventilating apparatus. This, as the illustration 
depicts, is a most simple appliance, and where steam or a hot- 
water service is at hand a ready and effective means of heating 
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water flows from above, the route it takes causes the india- 
rubber ball to rise from its seat, and allows it to pass down the 
pipe, when the ball falls into its normal position, but should a 
back pressure occur, the ball is sealed more securely than 
before, as the pressure is directly upon it. This valve deserves 
to be universally known. A new wash-out closet of somewhat 
novel character is exhibited. It is composed of an entire piece 
of blue-pattern earthenware, complete in itself, oval in shape, 
flat on the bottom of the pan, with the outlet in the front ; but 
instead of the fan to spread the water a series of holes at the 
back of pan sends it forward in jets with great force, A simple 
seat hinged is the only addition required to this closet, and by 
lifting this it can be used as a urinal, or for emptying slops. 
As this is intended to be used in the lower part of a household 
or for public places, where probably stone or brick floors and 
tile fittings would be in existence, the whole can be readily 
flushed with a hose-pipe, and kept scrupulously clean. 
Another closet intended for warehouses or factories, as 
illustrated, is much to be commended for its automatic 
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buildings of any size. It is formed of an upright cylinder, 
containing a number of tubes, communicating with the external 
air by means of a pipe passing through the wall. Around 
these the hot water or steam circulates, warming the air in its 
passage through the tubes, and emitting a constant and copious 
supply throughout the apartment in which it may be fixed, and 
giving warmth and ventilation at the same time. By the 
| addition of a stop-cock the supply can be regulated to the 
greatest nicety. Among the notable buildings to which the 
system has been applied we may mention the Borough Hospital 
at Brighton and the Metropolitan and City Police Orphanage 
at Twickenham. ' 


cleanly features. This has a weighted spring seat, always 
standing upright when the closet is not in use The action 
of drawing it down opens the valve and secures a fitisli, and on 
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Messrs. Hodkinson & Clarke. 


We are pleased to find that Messrs. Hopkinson & CLARKE, 
of Small Heath, Birmingham, are not amongst the absentees, 
and while they purpose courting the ‘‘new love” at South 
Kensington, they evidently do not intend to cease their atten- 
tions to the old one, for they occupy a much larger area than 
they have done on previous occasions, and introduce us to 
several of their specialities not hitherto shown here. ‘The 
pretty little structure of a house in miniature, which may be 
termed summer arbour, smoking-room, or anything that fancy 
may indicate, but is here used as a means for exhibiting the 
various blinds the firm have become such experts in manu- 
facturing, occupies its old position, and will no doubt be 
welcomed again by old friends, as well as strangers, for it 
always proves one of the most attractive objects in the Exhi- 
bition. Here we have the “Queen Anne” blind adapted for 
ordinary windows, which we have described in detail on 
previous occasions, providing a permanent shade for windows, 
and, if required, a secure shutter ; and, while arresting the 
glare of the sun from entering the apartment, offering efficient 
means for ventilation. The “ Early English” revolving shutter 
is applicable to any room, though more in keeping, perhaps, to 
that style of building from which it takes it name. Made to 
draw down as a blind, it is poised so accurately that it may be 
controlled by a child, and without disarranging curtains or fur- 
niture, while the surface from its shape offers free scope to the 
talent of the decorator to form an ornament of what is in most 
instances but an unsightly feature in a well-appointed room. 
There are several specimens of the metallic Venetian blinds 
that are coming largely into use, and that the firm have 
termed “the blind of the future.” A choice collection of 
festoon blinds on spring rollers, are particularly worth notice. 
The material is Madras muslin, all having a pattern upon 
them, and being finished and fringed in avery tasteful manner. 
The Madras muslin, while arresting the rays of the sun effectu- 
ally, is far more pleasing to the eye than a self-coloured 
cloth. The remaining objects in this Ae/i¢ salon are specimens 
of painted and stained glass for short blinds and other decora- 
tive purposes, for which the Midland metropolis may fairly 
lay claim to some reputation. ‘Turning to the new portion of 
Messrs. HopKINSON & CLARKE’s exhibit, we find some excel- 
lent specimens of revolving shutters—no mere toys or models, 
but full-size appliances that can be tried and tested, and of 
superior make and design. Here, too, is a large collection of 
school furniture and educational appliances of the best and 
most approved construction. There are several ‘“ reversible” 
seats and desks in the market, but we do not remember having 
seen one so simple as the “ Canadian reversible seat-rail dual 
desk,” which we illustrate. While providing a back to the seat 


for the pupil when at work, it can be thrown back against the 
desk, as shown by the dotted lines, in the event of room being 
required for readings or other entertainments, a row of seats 
with backs being thus formed, facing the opposite direction. 
Another simple but useful appendage is an assistant-master’s 
desk, which is made with either drawers or cupboard at the 
sides. ‘This is usually mounted upon castors, enabling it to be 
readily moved to any part as necessities arise. ‘There are 
several other seats and desks of different design, most of which 
possess some point of interest. Neither have Kindergarten 
appliances been lost sight of by the firm, and several pleasing 
and interesting features adapted to the youthful mind will be 


found in the collection. Another recent introduction, which 
is shown here in section, is a school partition, 10 feet high and 
of the same width, complete with door, which offers the advan- 
tage of dividing a large room into sections entirely independent 


of each other. Looking at the educational appliances in their 
entirety, we should say the aim of the makers appears to have 
been to provide them of the most suitable kind for modern 
requirements. 

Messrs. W. H. Lascelles & Co. 


Messrs. W. H. LAscELLES & Co., 121 Bunhill Row, E.C., 
exhibit some very excellent specimens of their noted concrete, 
and a collection of joinery work of their manufacture, all pos- 
sessing considerable merit, certain individual samples of which 
will no doubt attract much attention. Messrs. LASCELLES 
generally manage to introduce us to examples of their work 
made to special order, and on the present occasion the display 
is made up largely of such examples. Thus, in their concrete, 
two windows with mullions and transomes, made for the new 
wing of Christ’s Hospital, City Road, from designs by Mr. 
Joun O. Apgort, are sent here for inspection previous to 
delivery. A large portico for the Wesleyan chapel at Lynn, 
designed by Mr. Harcuam Situ, A.R.1.B.A., will have the 
privilege of being first seen here ; and there are three enriched 
panels, and a piece of large cornice of a light Mansfield 
colour, a portionsof work now in hand for some new mansions 
in Victoria Street, Westminster. A circular fountain curb, 
cast in one piece without joints, gives a fair idea of the dimen- 
sions to which it is possible to manufacture this artificial stone 
in a solid body, and there are sundry specimens of the 
material adapted for walls, pathways, copings, balusters, 
fender-kerbs, &c. In looking through the joinery work, we 
notice in particular a green dado, with fortification panels filled 
in with metal centres, and a pair of handsome teak entrance- 
doors, heavily moulded and with raised panels, together with 
a massive wreathed mahogany hand-rail, forming a trio of no 
mean merit. ‘Three handsome wood chimney-pieces, each of 
different design, are also exhibited, and some excellent speci- 
mens of hard wood panelling help to swell the display. 
Sundry other specimens, being portions of work actually in 
hand, though at the moment not available for description, will 
complete an exhibit that on all previous occasions has collected 
around it a number of admirers. 


Mr. Henry Bassant. 


The Exhibition is not so “strong” in parqueterie on this 
occasion as it was last year, but the collection of Mr. HENRY 
BassantT, of the West London Parquet-flooring Works, Wells 
Mews, Wells Street, Oxford Street, is of an attractive cha- 
racter. The designs shown are for flooring and dados, and 
embrace a number of very tasteful patterns, the blending of 
colours being remarkably} good. There is a handsome de- 
sign in satinwood, and the admixture of two colours in teak 
forms a durable and attractive floor-covering. A Grecian 
‘key ” in cedar on light oak is very pretty, and pollard oak is 
introduced in others with good effect. Brown oak and walnut 
are also used in combination with lighter woods, and a new 
flooring in pitch pine that can be sold at the low price of 4d. 
per square foot, is shown here for the first time. Mr. BAssant’s 
work is well known in the trade as amongst the most reliable 
made, and we almost regret that owing toa full complement 
of orders he has not been enabled to make a larger display. 
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The Self- acting Door 
Rod, which opens and 
closes with the Door, is 
made in Polished Br ass, 
either Plain or Orna- 
mental, in §, # %, or lin. 
tube. 


In ordering, please 
state if Right or Left 
Hand Bracket be required. 
To be had of all Fur- Ail 
nishing Houses, Uphol- f 
sterers, Decorators, Iron- \\ 
mongers, &c, Hi 
For full particulars, apply i 


WHOLESALE 
ONLY. 


JENKINS. | 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DEVONSHIRE MARBLES 


IN ALL THEIR VARIOUS COLOURS, 
SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES, ON APPLICATION FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF MARBLE-WORK. 


56 LOWER UNION STREET, TORQUAY. 


Columns, Screens, Altar Steps, Fonts, Pulpits, Floorings, Chimneypieces, Fenders, &c., and all 
kinds of Inlaid Work. 


as above i | 
i 


yi 


“ You may say Eureka—this is the thing we have all been searching for, but hitherto nithout 
success.” —Dr, Wattace, F.R.S.E., Gas Examiner for City of Glasgow. 


| GAS LIGHTING EXTRAORDINARY! 


PEEBLES’ 


GOVERNOR BURNERS 


Save 20 to 40 per cent. of Gas. 
GIVE A BRILLIANT STEADY LIGHT. 


LONDON AGENTS :— 
Messrs. HODGE & 00., 100 Hatton Garden; HULETT 
& CO., 55 High Holborn; EVERED & CO., 28 Drury 
Lane and 50 Holborn Viaduct; MILNE, SONS, & 
MACFIE, 2 King Edward Street, Newgate Street; 
and all Gas Fitters. 
PEEBLES & C0., Tay Works, Bonnington, Edinburgh. 


BUILDING EXHIBITION, Agricultural Hall, Islington. 


Bay No. 17. 


GEORGE WALLER & CO. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS, 
ELOLLAND ST... SOUTHWARK, S.E. 


HIGH-CLASS NON-ARSENICAL WALL-PAPERS. 
WILLIAM COOKE & CO., Paper Hangings Manufacturers, 


LEEHDS, 


Produce Papers of the Highest Class and of the Most Artistic Merit. They are guaranteed free from all arsenical 
colourings ; have been, and continue to be, tested and recommended by eminent analytical authorities, 


Pattern Books may be seen at all the Principal Decorators. N.B. The Trade only supplied 
SSS SS SSS Ss SS 


THE PATENT 


VICTORIA STONE COMPANY 


STILL CONTINUES 


THE POPULAR PAVING. 


It has been selected for the HEALTH EXHIBITION, the 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW, and by three more 
METROPOLITAN PARISHES, 


ELLIS, PARTRIDGE & CO., LEICESTER, 
RED BRICKS, BLUE BRICKS, 


SLATES, TILES, RIDGES, TERMINALS, 
SANITARY AND AGRICULTURAL PIPES, 
TIMBER, GRANITE, CEMENT, LIME, ETC. 


& 21 Finsbury Pavement, London, E,C. 


Large Consumers of Gas, before committing themselves to 
any Electric Lighting scheme, are respectfully 
invited to inspect the effect of the 


BOW HE 


DUPLEX REGENERATIVE GAS-LAMP, 


Exhibiting nightly at the BUILDING EXHIBITION. 
All inquiries to be addressed to J. CoLEY BROMIFIELD, 
Stand No. 23 A, 


ADAMS’ PATENT 
SYPHON for SEWER FLUSHING. 


ADAMS’ PATENT 
TROUGH CLOSET & FLUSH TANK, 


ADAMS’ PATENT 
SANITARY APPLIANCES, 


Address ADAMS & CO., Engineers, York, and 
7 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, London, E. 0. 


KILLER BROTHERS, 


OWNERS OF 
HOPTON-WOOD STONE QUARRIES & 
STEAM SAW-MILLS, 
Middleton-by-Wirksworth, DERBYSHIRE. 


HOPTON-WOOD STONE in Block and Sawn Slabs, 
Landings, Steps, Monuments, Headstones, Paving, &c. 
This firm have supplied the Hopton-Wood Stone used in 

the erection of the New Law Courts, London, and many of 

the principal large buildings in England. 


BUILDING EXHIBITION. 


SEE STAND No, 171, . 17, Avenue i, 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE PAINT 
COMPANY, LD. 


OFFICES: 27 CANNON STREET 
(Corner of Bread Street), LONDON, E.C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘“ BROWNING’S ” PATENT 
INVISIBLE SOLUTION 


(As used on Cleopatra’s Needle), 
For the Preservation of Stone, 
Marble, Bricks, Tiles, &c., and for the 
Prevention of Damp. 


ENAMEL PAINT 


For every purpose, Indoor or Out, including Iron 
Structures and the Painting of Ships; and 


INDESTRUCTIBLE PAINT 


For withstanding the action of artificial heat, &c. 


CASES 


FOR 
BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price Two Shillings, 


175 STRAND LONDON, W.C. 


for 


OFFICE 
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CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. ONLY GOLD MEDAL. 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA, 


WELL FINISHED, STRAIGHT, REGULAR IN COLOUR, & WARRANTED IMPERISHABLE, MANUFACTURED BY 


JAS. STIFF & SONS, 
LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 


A 


a 


SPR) epee taseepey cones eee 
String Course, Terminals, Trusses, Window Heads, Doorways, Balustrade, Copings, Air Bricks of all Sizes. 
NEW WORK FROM ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS IN FOUR TO SIX WEEKS. 


For Estimates for all kinds of Architectural Terra-Cotta, Chimney Tops, Drain Pipes, Kitchen Sinks, Sewer Traps, &c., 


JAMES STIFF & SONS, LONDON POTTERY, LAMBETH, SE. 


Permanent Decoration for Ceilings, Walls, etc. 


PATENT ENAMEL COMPANY 


288.Bradford St,Birmingham. 
Price from 2/62 per sg. foot. 
Applications tor Designs and Estimates to be made to 


WB.SIMPSON & SONS. [45% 
100.St.Martins Lane London W.C. 


02 aN 


e 
Oy 

e 
) 


IMPROVED SYSTEM OF 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


BLOCKS KEYED DOWN: CANNOT POSSIBLY GET LOOSE AND KICK UP. 
Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


ANDREWS & CO... 7 John Dalton St... SNManchester. 
Ee NE ANCHO SLOH, 


CHURCH ST- =.  gLING 
fie Eee 5 : OTHER fee 
SHEFFIELD. = Z 9 PERISHABLE MATERIAL 


WEST LONDON PARQUET WORKS, saa ee Coe 


18 WELLS MEWS, WELLS ST., Oxford St., LONDON, W. Pitre MERCHANTS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST PARQUET FLOORING MANUFACTURED IN ENGLAND, BIME, eee ey SLATE, IRON, 
FLOORS and BORDERS from 4d. per Square Foot. Stone Masons to the Trade. Oditiackors for Slating, 
50,000 FEET of VARIOUS PATTERNS always in Stock, ready for fixing. Building Materials of all kinds. ; 


H. B. guarantees all work executed by his workmen to be firmly fixed to existing floor, and warranted not to curl up. Our paces po erro eee ae to give specia 
Borders fixed to Reoms, capable of being removed upon expiration of Lease, or Tenant leaving House. quotations during the Exhibition, 


ONE INCH SOLID PARQUET, from 8d. per Square Foot. Saw Mills and Wharves at BRENTFORD 
Estimates, with Designs, free on application, and UXBRIDGE, Middlesex, 
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IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


BONVISE’S -PAT BNET 


SELF-ACTING 


AIR-PUMP VENTILATORS 


Pag =o 5 EE IN Oa i, Fi D Use i D oS yy Dore 


FORTY PER CENT. 


Less than they were three years ago, making them now not only the MOS’ EFFICIENT, but 
THE CHEAPEST VENTILATORS IN THE MARKET. 
FROM “§| 23 /== AND UPWARDS. 


Kopi for Reduced Price List te 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 64 Holborn Viaduct, London, & 110 Bothwell St., Glasgow. 


ROTTMANN, STROME & CO.S 


JAPANESE LEATHER PAPERS 


The new Papers for Dining- jf Our Japanese Leathers 


rooms, Libraries, Clubs, Ni 
Theatres, Halls, Staircases, 
&e. Will stand moist walls, : 
and can be cleaned with soap |f 


are now largely used in con- 
=! nection with the Queen Anne 


Style and the Flemish Re- 


and water. naissance, and admired for 


Price Lists and Pamphlets [t their harmony in colour and 


free on application. superior finish. 


SHOW-ROOMS: = MANUFACTORY: 
49-51 ST. MARY AXE, sss : 45| Yokohama and Tokio, 
Paris: 52 Rue Paradis. Berlin: 127 Wilhelmstrasse. 


INFERIOR AND BADLY-FINISHED PAPER OFFERED IN THE MARKET. — 


EVERY ROLL BEARS OUR SIGNATURE, 
OBTAINABLE THROUGH THE TRADE ONLY. 


BEWARE OF 


THE BRACKNELL POTTERY BRICK & TILE ‘COMPANY. 


LONDON DEPOT: 


BOURNE VALLEY. WHARF 


WORKS: 
WICK HILL, BRACKNELL, | j-axe Ll 
DRAWDOCK, NINE ELMS, S.W. 


BULL LANE, WARFIELD, | 
i 


BUL.DING EXHIBITION, 
Stands No. 2, Avenue A, and 82, Avenue B. 


Manufacturers of Plain and Ornamental Roofing and ‘Weather Tiles, Ridges, Facing Bricks, Moulded and Ornamental Bricks, 
Mural Tiles, Rubbers, &c., &c. 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, AND TENDERS. 


IEE IIS 


LONDON, MARCH 22, 1884. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently 
expressed at the non-appearance of Contracts 
Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly re- 
quested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, 
London, W.C., not later than 3 p.m. on 
Thursdays. 


*." Correspondents, when writing to notify an 
extension of time, or an alteration of the 
date of sending in Competitions or Contracts, 
are requested in their letter of advice to 
write at the head of the required change— 
“¢ Contract Supplement to Tun ARrcuitTEct.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read 
in public must necessarily be held responsible 
for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted wnless 
authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer—not in every case for publica- 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as 
possible to make their communications brief. 
The space we can devote to Correspondence 
will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications, 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DrERBy.—June 2,—Designs are required for the Erection 
of a Pauper Lunatie Asylum for the Borough at Rowditch, 
Premiums of £100, £75,and £59, Mr. Thomas Coulthurst, 
Borough Engineer, Full Street, Derby. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—March 29.—Designs are invited 
for Baths and Washhouses, to be built on three sites within 
the City. The City Engineer, Town Hall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ARERDEEN.—April 1.—For Building Warehous3, &c., 
Culter Street Mills, Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, C.E, 
16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen, 


ARERGAVENNY.—For Building Residence and Stables. 
Mr. E, A, Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny. 

ACGRINGTON.—For Building Liberal Club. Messrs. Max- 
well & Tuke, Architects, 27 Prince’s Street, Manchester, 


ANNAM.—March 24.—For Building Hall, 
Vestry, &c. Mr. Crombie, Architect, Dumfries. 


Cottage, 


BALLYMONEY.—Maren 31.—For Bu'lding a Church. 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Belfast. 


BARNSLEY.—March 22,—For Building Stable, Coach- 
house, &c, Mr, H. Crawshaw, Architect, 1 Pitt Street, 
Barnsley. 


BEBSIDE CoLLIeRY.—For Building Church. Mr. James 
Hay, Bebside Colliery, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


BeEsron Hr.u.—March 27.—For Enlargement of Chapel. 
Mr, W. Hill, Architect, 11 Park Square, Leeds, 


BLACKBURN.—March 25.—For Building Seven Shops, 
Salford Bridge. Messrs. Myers, Veevers and Myers, Archi- 
tects, 15 Chapel Street, Preston. 

BRADFoRD.—Marchi 24.—For Building Residence. Mr. 
H, Isitt, Architect, Qucen Anne Chambers, Bradford. 


BristoL.—March 24.—For Building Offices, Warehouses 
and Mills. Mr, H. J. Jones, Architect, Wellington 
Chambers, Bridge Street, Bristol. 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.—April 2.—For Building We-leyan 
Sunday School Rooms. Mr. W. H. Wells, Architect, 15 
High Street, Budleigh Salterton. 


BuRGuUEAD.—March 28,—For Building House. Messrs® 


J. & J. R. Rhind, Architects, 51 High Street, Elgin. 
BurNiLEyY.—March 25.—For Additions to Schools, 
T. Bell, Architect, 16 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 


Bury.—April 7.—For Removal of Heap Bridge over the 
River Roch, and Erection of Store Bridge in lieu. Mr. 
W. Radford, Bridgemaster, 1 Princess. Street, Manchester. 


Mr, 


CoBHamM.—March 31.—For Chap-ls, Boundary Fences, 
Gates, &c. Mr. G.H. Birch, Architect, 68 Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. 


Contsnoro’.—March 29.—For Construction of Brick 
Gasholder Tank. Mr. R. Bridge, Gas Engineer, Doncaster. 


EDINBURGH.—March 24.—For Construction of Brick 
Gasholder Tank at Blandfield. The Engineer to the Gas 
Company, 11 Baltic Street, Leith. 


Baron Bisuop.—April 3.—For Restoration of Church, 
Mr. T. Nicholson, F.R.1.B.A., Hereford. 


ENrFIELD.—March 27.—For Building Water Tower, 
W. Kitteringham, Surveyor, Court House, Enfield. 


Mr. 


EsH.—March 24.—For Building Thirty-five Cottages at 
Colliery. Mr. J. G. Guy, Peases’ West Colliery Offices, 
Crook. 


FoLKESTONE.—March 28.—For Building Residenc2 and 
Offices. Mr. J. Gardner,,Architect, 2 Cheriton Place, 
Folkestone. : 


Gosport.-—March 31,— For A@ditions to Police Station. 
Mr. J. Robinson, County Architect, County Hall, Win- 
chester. 


HALIrax.— March 25.—For Extension of Dye Works and 
Warehouse. Mr. T. L. Patchett, Architect, George Street 
Chambers, Halifax. 


HOLYWELL GREEN.—March 31,— For Building Fireproof 
Mill, &c., Warehouse, Engine-houses, and Chimney. Messrs. 
Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post Office Buildings, 
Halifax. 

ILKESTON.—March 27.—For Building Board Schools, 
Mr. Tait, Architect, 28 Friar Lane, Leicester. 


Krna's Lynn.—March 25.—For Additions to Burleigh 
House. Mr. J. A. Hillam, South Everard Street, King’s 


Lynn. 


Lrrps.—March 31.—For Enlargement of Two Board 
Schools, Mr. R, L, Adams, Architect, Imperial Buildings, 
Leeds. 


L rypuan.—March 31.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel 
and Schcol. Mr. C. Anderson, Architect, 12 Lendal, 
York. 

LirrtE Royp.—March 26.—For Erection of Foundry, 
Engine-Houses, Chimney, Cart Shed, Stable, &c, Mr. J.B, 
Abbey, Surveyor, 6 King Street, Huddersfield. 


LriverPoon.—March 29,—For Contract 6 for Zoological 
Gardens, the Great Hall (Timber-framed). Messrs. W. 
Sugden & Son, Architects, Leek. 


MtirFIELp.—March 26.—For Building Warehouse, Willey 
Rooms, Tenter Stoves, &c. Messrs. Kirk & Sons, Archi- 
tects, Dewsbury. 

Monrpetu.—April 18.—For Extension of County Lunatic 
Asylum, Mr. J. Cresswell, County Architect, Moot Hall, 
Newcastle on-Tyne, 


NErHERLEY Briner.—March 27.—For Building Engine 
house, &c., at Pumping Station. Mr. Carr, Engineer, 
Gasworks, Widnes, 


OssEYT,—March 28.—For Building Shed at Mills, 
R. S. Firth, Architect, Bank Street, Ossett. 


PortTHcaAWwL.—April 7.—For Addit’onal Block to The 
Rest. Mr. John Prichard, Architect, Llandaff. 


PresronN.—March 27,—For Extension of Stables and 
Construction of Goods Warehouse. Mr. 8S. B. Worthing- 
ton, Victoria Station, Manchester. 


Mr, 


READING.—March 29.—For Building Residence for 
Waterworks Manager. Messrs. ©, Smith & Son, Archi- 
tects, 164 Friar Street, Reading, 


RHYMNEY.-—March 24.—For Construction of Bridge, 
Chapel, Boundary Walls, &c., for Cemetery. Mr. Llayd 
Marks, Surveyor, 59 High Street, Rhymney. 


RotHweu.—-For Erection of Buildings at Mill. My, 


Henry Ross, Architect, 5 Birch Street, Accrington. 


SourHamMProy.—March 25.~For Building an Oddfellows’ 
Hall at Hythe. Mr. D. Davy, Cadland, Southampton. 


SourH SHIELDs.—March 26.—For Enlarging House and 
Shop. Mr.T, Southron, Architect, 70 King Street, South 
Shields. 

Sr. ANNr’s-ON-THE-SEA.—April -4.—For Lengthening 
Jetty. Messrs. Garlick, Park & Sykes, C.E., Preston. 


SrourBripGE.—April 1.—For Construction of Refresh- 
ment Rooms. Plans atthe Engineer’s Office, Wolverhamp- 
ton Station, 


SwANSEA.—March 31.—For Building Fire Brigade 
Station. The Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Swansea, 


Swimpon.—March 24—For Building Infants’ School, 
Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. W. Drew, Architect, 39 Victoria 
Street North, Swindon. 

TREORKY,—March 27._For Additions to Lodge, Rhondda 
Joint Cemetery. Mr. T. R. Phillips, Architect, 20 Market 
Square, Pontypridd. 

TYTHERINGTON.—March 28,—For Re-seating and Restor- 
ing Church. Messrs. Pope & Paul, Architects, 3 Unity 
Street, Bristol. 


WETHERAL —March 30.—For Building Detached Housa, 
Mr. James Murchie, Architect, Lowther Street, Carlisle. 


WHITECHAPEL.—March 25.—For Nurses’ Rooms at In- 
firmary. Mr. W. A. Longmore, Architect, 7 Great Alio 
Street, Whitechapel. 


Yrovin.—March 25,—For Erection of Public Baths, 
J, Johnson, Architect, 9 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Mr, 


TENDERS. 


BAILIFFE BRIDGE. 
For Building Small Cotton Mill, Bailiffe Bridge, for Messrs, 
Ellis, Stott & Sons. 
Accepted Tenders, 


Birkby & Son, Wyke, mason . ‘ . .£910 0 0 
Birkby & Son, Wyke, carpenter P . 535 0 0 
Broughton, Brighouse, ironfounder “ lZbn-0" 0 
Smithies, Bradford, slater : ° went OO 
Gledhill & Barraclough, Wyke, plasterer . 715 0 
Walton, Wyke, plumber . ° : e . 00 16,0 
Naylor, Brighouse, painter . . ° 5. oh e 


CORK. 
For Alterations and Additions to Offices at Lapp’s Quay, 
Cork, for the Harbour Commissioners. Mr, P. Barty, 


Engineer. 


Hill . , « . . : . -£625 0 0 
Lingfield . . ° é . - 588 9 0 
Martin , ° F ° . 576 0 0 
Fitzgerald . - « . * - 62313 0 
McMullen . F ° ° ° F + 48640 0 
THOMAS (accepled) . ° . ’ . . 454 0 Q 
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PETERBOROUGH. 


For New Shop Front to Premises, Newcastle Street,}| For Additions to Premises, Clifford Street, Hanley, for] For Erection of Seven Shops and House in Westgate, 


i joini 's y, AmBROSE Woop, Architect 

-fixi Front in Adjoining House, Mr. Chambers. Mr. )SE iy ; 

se a veaman a gener Woop, Architect, Regent House, Hanley. Quantities Big on Pa at 
Hanley. Quantities not supplied. ee Cooper& Jones Gastritee yee) ae 


Cornes, Hanley . ° 7 ; A . Cornes 4 5 * ; . A > . cr * " 
Hammersley Hanley Vacate . « 43 ©. 0] SHAMMERSLEY (accepted). « 6 «© 


GRATTON, Burslem (accepted) « ° . 43 0 0 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
For Alterations and Additions to Highmoor Hall, Oxon. 
(1st Section), Mr. N. Inman, Architect, 7 Bedford 


Row, W.C. 
Houiy & Burier, Nettlebed (accepied) » £238 11 6 


BURTON-ON-TRENT. 

For Extension of Girls’ School, Guild Street, Barton-on- 

Trent, Messrs. Gites & Brooknousn, Architects, 
Derby. Quantities by the Architects, 

Walker & Slater, Derby 4 . : £3,500 0 

Hewett, Derby a : : 4 3,400 0 

Wildman, Burton . 5 * : . 


JARROW. 


Borough Engineer. 


i 0 

3 0 

FA 6 
Hadfield, Burton . s+ + « «4 3,155 0 0} For Works of Street Paving, Jarrow. Mr. J. PErREn, 
Varlow, Burton . . . . . - 8,000 0 0 Borough Surveyor. 
Mellors, Burton . 5 - > y e298 Tan OO) Maughan , 5 : rs : , ‘: «800 0: 0 
Wheeldon, Burton : . ; ‘ » 325976) OF -0}- AGams: oe aes a , ; F - 269 9 4 
Mason, Burton : 5 « $2,929% O20 CALLAGHAN (accepted) . . - 243 3 5 
Wileman, Burton . : : a - 2,919 0 O] Surveyor’s estimate : : . - Sls. om. 
Stevenson & Son, Burton . . . 2,894 0 0 
Hunter, Barton es) es on ; : 2,890 0 0 
Pemberton, Derby : é 5 : o 2.0907 0 KEIGHLEY. 
Chamberlain Bros, Burton. . . . 2,886 0 Ol no. street Improvement Works. Mr. W. H. HopxKrnson, 
Hodges, Burton , ° 5 2 . - 2,850 0 

0 


De Ville, Burton. ss ees 2,830 10 Speight, Leeds a Shea eat 00 
Mappocks, Burton (accepted) . . . 2,790 0 Browne, Manchester 0) .: sujurewnemien ete 75an0000 
Smith & Whittaker, Keighley 4 ; Se ye ay) 
CUMMERSDALE, Dewhirst, Halifax . : : ° mr aie 0 0 
For Building School and Master’s House, Cummersdale. Se alge S Wee a aa f 
aren ie PL UBCHin 2 colieeet, Caviile. Ruovss Bros, Shipley (acespied). 1) 214 0 0 
Little, builder Cee ASAE £890 0 0 Engineer's estimate. . * ° ° » 285 0 0 
Reed, joiner * 5 5 ‘ : * 350050 

Nanson, slater . " é ° 5 : : Ae 10 0 LONDON. 
ee Pie: eager oh Be 5 4 Messrs. J. L. Bacon & Co., of Upper Gloucester Place, 
Kirk & Re Pe dinter'and Giant COL eG 19 | have’obtained the contract for Heating and Ventilating 
ott wee eae wes eee : the Working Women’s College, London, and for Warming 

Total £1,434 9 (| the Police Station, Aston, near Birmingham, 
FSi £1; 


For Repairs to the Duke of Clarence, Scawfell Street 
Hackney Road, for Mr. B. Hyams. Mr. EDWARD 
Brown, Surveyor, Hanbury Street, Spitalfields. 

Salt . i 5 . ; . ° - -£192 0 0 
Marr (accepted) : . ‘ 5 ° - 18 0 0 


For Pulling-down and Rebuilding Premises, 109 ‘Fen- 
church Street, E.C. Messrs. E. & HE, B. BLuis, Archi- 
tects, 9 Fenchurch Street, H.C, 


DALTON-IN-FURNESS. 
For Alterations and Additions to the Cemetery Ledge, 
Dalton-in-Furness, 
Nelson . 5 . 5 5 - £187 10 0 
TOWNLEY (accepted) oo Ke . . » 15410 0 


DARTMOUTH. Conder enti eet yt ee mE AGG 015.0 

For the Restoration of the Chancel of Tounstal Church,| Colls&Son . . . . 2. 4, 6,480 0 0 

Dartmouth. Mr. E, H. Back, Architect, Greenwood . . ® . ° ° - 6,345 0 . 
Edgcombe & Harvey, Strete . . é -£80 0 ©O| Ashby Bros. . ° A 5 : ; é aie? 0 

RUNDELL, Kingsbridge (accepted) . . . 7514 6| Ashby& Horner. . . . . . 6186 0 4 
Architect’s estimate . ‘ 3 y 5 79 010 Roberts ated ts : & : : . 6,144 0 

Higgs & Hill. . . : . A - 6144 0 0 

Woolward . A A . ° : «  6,100-0. 0 

DAVENTRY. For Building Premises in Essex Street, Strand. Mr. H. 


For Building Bakehouse and Flour-room, High Street, 


Daventry, for the Co-operative Society. OG. OrEs, Architect. 


Clayson,Cooknoe . . . . . £219 0 0 Conta. TAREE Ny, *: ke, era eet 4 ; 

Cattell, Daventry . . . , +. 2110.0] SeRonertat, WoAeae Dee. 6: eteee Bemis naaaeneD 

S.&J. Adams, West Haddon. . . . 18018 10 Grover elon: ous nai. Mate aR RR OOo aaa: 

Gee, Daventry. $a fost he pen, OS OU spat wan ey Fotheringham MARAE ht % 4,973 0 0 

BaR ow, Rothwell (wecepted) ° A cel 20 ONO Gould & Brand . A ‘ ‘ : . 4,873 0 0 

Macey . 5 ‘ 5 5 - : - 4,823 0 0 

EARLSDON. Nightingale . ; - 5 ° 4,820 0 0 

For Erection of Two Residences, Moore Street, Earlsdon, ee . 1 : Z : 4 eae x M4 
near Coventry, for Mr. Wm. Flinn. Mr. Wm. Tom. TO EOS ante ee ; eed 


For the Erection of a Depot with Houses for Manager and 
Horsckeeper, in Dyne Road, Kilburn, for Messrs, 


LINSON, Architect, Coventry. 


Quantities by the 
Architect. 


Brown, Coventry . . . A 5 - £670 0 0 Carter, Paterson & Oo. Mr. Winr1am Eyn, 10 Union 
Haywood, Coventry ‘ : 3 . - 625 0 0 Court, Old Broad Street, H.C., Architect. 

Chamberlain, Coventry . : : - 59510 0] Rowe . : 3 ° 5 A - £4,062 0 0 
Jephcott, Coventry . 5 > . 0 « 591 18. <6 Nye 5 ° ° . 5 ; ° 77 8;0l8 0 0 
Barnacle, Coventry , ® ° ° : - 583 0 0] D.D.& A. Brown, F . ° » . 3,780 0 0 
Isaac, Foleshill . : ° é ‘ . - 569 3 9 Harris & Wardrop ° . 3 ; eo RE OOM) 
Blakeman, Coventry ° . ‘ . + 568 0 O}] Downs . ° . ° . . . 3,720 0 0 
Beacham, Allesley . 5 < ; oie O10 0 ma) Rogers . 6 . 5 : Z j - 38,663 0 0 
Burdett, Harlsdon «ww gw ww 508 4 Hiaes, Loughborough Junction,S.E.. . 3,550 0 0 


For Painting and Whitewashing at the Casual Wards of 
the St. Marylebone Workhcuse, for the Guardians of 
the Poor of St. Marylebone. Messrs, H, SAxon SNELL 
& Son, Architects. 


EAST GRINSTEAD, 
For Erection of Stable, Coach- house, and Pair of Cottages, 
East Grinstead. Mr. S, W, HAUGHTON, Architect, 


East Grinstead. Lathey Broz. . . . 5 . . - £245 0 0 
Godly, East Grinstead , - Q 5 .£674 0 0} Bray &Pope . . 5 . . , wee 0 0 
‘Taylor, Forest Row .\)¢) -°) 7", SS Sgagig 91> Wickham, cue st fe Seseg rome er 22200020 
Charlwood Bros., East Grinstead , : + 61017 6} Wall Bros, : 5 , 189 0 0 
Beard, East Grinstead , : 5 : a0 O20 Sheerman & Sons , A « 18 19 0 
Foster, East Grinstead . 2. 0, gS, 495 0 OQ Derbycr tenant. Saath rereto 0 0 
PLEDGE (aécepled) ao! tae Wil | 8 Oj}. 2 Banitord <5.) sae eee ’ 160 0 0 

Birch : ; f A : «140 0: 0 
Steward : 5 ° ci 3 - +) Bye ae 
EDENBRIDGE. Vigor & Cd re eee 117" 4.0" O 


For Erection of Villa Residence, with Coach-house, 
Stable, &c., Dineross, near Edenbridge. Mr. S. W. 
HAvGuHTON, Architect, East Grinstead. 

GoopwIN Bros., Edenbridge (accepted) 


LOSSIEMOUTH. 
For Building Public Hall, Lossiemouth, N.B. Mr. JOILN 
Mine and Mr. Duncan CAMERON, joint Architects, 


- £970 0 0 


FACIT Accepted Tenders, 
eb i . . ° ° + £5 
For Building Three Houses and Stable at Facit. Mr, Shay, Looe ee A 4 oe a 2 
Tuomas Hour, Architect, Market Street, Whitworth, Gordon, jun., Elgin, plumber. . | 60 0 0 
cep Bd Deaton Hume & Son, Buckie, plasterer . ° - 4910 0 
es CA eth * Murray, Lossiemouth, slater . ; > » 4410 0 
Rishton, mason,&e. =. =. =. =, £872 0 0 intrae & Igin, house pai 
Hargreaves, joiner , o : 2 1324 0 0 Kintrae & Son, Elgin, house painter , re SAE) 
Rushton, slater ‘ ‘ . 5 0 - 8910 0 
Stanworth, plasterer ; " week 262) 0 MORLEY. 
Handley, plumber, glazer, and gasfitter + 20 0 0/ For Building Minister’s House, including Fence Walls, 


Morley. Mr, THomas A. Borrmey, Architect, Quan- 


Painting not let. 
: tities by the Architect. 


HARPENDEN. Accepted Tenders, 


For Building Pair of Villa Residences, Harpenden. Mr,| J. & J.Sudgen, Morley, mason P . -£345 0 0 
J. R. Brown, Architect, Luton, Quantities not sup-| Watson, Morley, carpenter and joiner , - 200 0 0 
plied. B. & J. Leadbeater, Birstall, plasterer . ~= 560800 :0 

Miskin, St. Albans C a A 5 - £1,460 0 0 Sissons, Morley, plumber ; 3 . + 48 0 0 
Etheridge, St. Albans , G 6 3 -» 1,369 0 0 Todd & Armitage, Morley, painter A ats Op Ome 
Ransom, Arlesey , F, F - #. 15303°-0- 0 Heavyside, Leeds, slater. : A 5 «8621010 
White, Dunstable . : 3 . ; e290 0.0 TEST eR 
Dunuam, Luton (accepied) . $ ’ - 1,250 0 0 Total . 5 . £700 10 0 
Parkins, Luton , : ; : « 1,248 0 0 Architect's estimate, £700, 


Peterborough. Mr, LAWRENCE BRIGHT, Architect, 
Nottingham, Quantities by the Architect. 


Coe . . . . ° ° e - £7,350 0 0 

G. & D. Gray ne eee mee he Lin | 

Slight... Ose, 5) oe | Sea ae 

Woolston: <:° 00 sgn. sea eetetins 1 meuelG Thame 

Dupson & PARRIsH (accepted) -. , .« 6,200 0 0 

Hicks, Peterborough .  .  . 864% ~=— 6,180 0 0 
REDDISH. 


For Patent Heating Apparatus, Reddish Police Station. 
RENTON Gibps, Liverpool (accepted), 


REDHILG, 
For the Erection of new School and Repairs to existing 
Buildings, St. John’s, Redhill. Mr. 8. W. HAUGHTON, 
Architect, East Grinstead. : 


Holdsworth, Reigate . - £1,339 0 0 £1,050 0 0 
Dives, Lingfield . » 1,262 10 0 1,045 10 0 
Peat, Meadvale . 4 pe eK) 4) 920 0 0 
Nightingale Bros., Reigate. 1,246 0 0 865 0 0 
Pledge, East Grinstead 1,207 0 0 817 0 0 
Charlwood Bros., East 

Grinstead , . . - 1,325 0 0 595 0 0 


ROTHESAY. 
For Erection of Sheds and Waiting-room Accommodation 
on the Pier, Rothesay, N.B. 
CHRISTISON (accepted). . .« « . $1,400 0 0 


SHREWSBURY. 
For Works at the Old School Buildings for the Free 
Library Committee of the Shrewsbury Corporation. 


Accepted Tenders. 
Everrall & Morris, building and painting .£47215 0 
Hayden, heating and ventilation 5 4 + 395 10° 0 


Shrewsbury Gaslight Co., gasfitting . . 294 0 0 
Lowe, glazing , 2 . - A ; » 145 0 0 
SNARESBROOK. 


For Alterations and Repairs to the White House, Snares- 
brook, Essex, Private Residence of Mr. H. Prockter, 
Mr. Epwarp Brown, Surveyor, Hanbury Street, 
Spitalfields. 

BELCHER & ULLMER (accepted) . 4 .£302 0 0 


STAINES. 


For Building the Staines Infectious Hospital, for the 
Staines Joint Hospital Board. Mr, Hamepen W. 
Pratt, Architect, 3 Furnival’s Inn, Holborn, E.C. 
Quantities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon, 1 Adelaide 
Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


Buildings. 


Hardy, Cowley . . ‘ By Zs 
Shillitoe, Upper Norwood 4 : 214 
Lodge, Feltham . : : on eS 


Shillitoe, Upper Norwood . : 3 . £4,090 0 
Brown, Southall 5 a3 A - 3,995 0 
Woodbridge, Maidenhead , P « 38,9950 
Jarrett, Croydon . ‘ . é 5 «, 93900) 0 
Lodge, Feltham . : 5 ‘ - 3,900 0 
Burciell & Co., Bedfont A ' - 8,858 0 
Higgs, Loughborough Junction , : - 38,800 0 
Turner, Watford : ‘ i PROB TERY) 
Aldridge & Jenvey, Peckham , : + SO 6910 
Hardy, Cowley . E . j 2 - 3,692 0 
Hann & Oo., Windsor , 5 fe : - 3,660 0 
Taylor, Uxbrilge , : 5 5 5 ome, bol 10: 
Reavell, Staines ; + 295,099 0 
Avard, Maidstone . 6 . - 3,690 0 
Oades & Sons, Egham & . 5 5 BF pr EAD EAD) 
Triggs, Clapham . : ; ie a onGa2 TO 
Hiscock, Hounslow 4 r : - 38593 0 
Peters, Horsham . r . * - 38,526 0 
Maides & Harper, Croydon . : : . 3,523 0 
Martin, Wells & Co., Aldershot . » 38,482 0 
Gibson, Southall . . - ci - 38,445 0 
Belch, Harmondsworth 5 . 5 . 38,4380 0 
Priestley & Gurney, Camden Town . « 38,409 0 
Bottrill, Reading . 5 Z . . « 38,259 0 
Bull, Sons & Co., Limited, London . «  ByZOO 
Groom, Rowland & Co., London , ; - 8,112 0 
Martin, Addlestone . s i 5 - 3,436 16 
Fencing. 
Woodbridge, Maidenhead , 4 2 - £286 
Taylor, Uxbridge . 5 - A . o - 243 
Martin, Addlestone , : A . 268 
Oades & Sons, Egham . ; 3 5 oP 248 
Reavell, Staines .  , c ; c 2 =—.245 
Turner, Watford . ; : ci “ - 242 
Avard, Maidstone, ‘ A : 5 a 242 
Bottrill, Reading , ‘ ; ’ one 240, 
Gibson, Southall . 0 eee See ei) 
Hann & Co., Windsor . ° A 240 
Brown, Southall . : . 5 : pn 230 
Belch, Harmondsworth . ; - + 5230 


i 
eeessssoosonessoososcosaeoscooood 


Bull, Sons & Co., Limited, London . 5 210 
Aldridge & Jenvey, Peckham . ; ~ 209 
Burchell & Co., Bedfont = A . . 205 
Higgs, Loughborough Junction . 5 i 200 
Maides & Harper, Croydon . =) 200) 
Martin, Wells & Co., Aldershot . = 3200 
Groom, Rowland & Co., London . : 5 197 
Triggs, Clapham . 4 : . ° Sates 10) 
Peters, Horsham . . . . . 0 eebTe 
Hiscock, Hounslow . 3 . . 172 
Priestley & Gurney, Camden Tuwn , . 160 


STAMFORD HILL. 

For Building Six Cottages in Bailey’s Lane, Stamford Hill, 
for Mr. A. Sanders. Mr. EDWARD Brown, Architect, 
Hanbury Street, Spitalfields. 

CHRISTOFFER (accepted) . A ; .£990 0 0 


STREATLEY. 
For Alterations and Additions to The Coombe, Streatley, 
for Mr. E. Gibbons, Mr, W. RAVENSCROFT, Architect, 


Reading. 
SMALLBONE (accepted) . 4 , e «£959 0 QO 


woooeoceocscececosecososoOSCSOSCSCCCO t 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SOUTHPORT. TULLYNESSLE. WILDERSPOOL. 
For Cemetery Extension, Southport. Mr. W. Crasrrer,|For remainder of Steading of Offices on the Farm of |For Additions to the Brewery. Wilderspool. Messrs. 


Cairncosh, Tullynessle, N.B. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Borough Surveyor. 
Contract No. 1. 
Lomax, Eccles . ° . ; Spe 139 


, 9 Ross, Alford,mason . . . . .£120 0.0 
a hes Js eo P i 00 5 B M‘Donald, Keig, carpenter . 4 : a 80100 
Ble : a ae 4 : W. & J. Christie, Dyce, slater me et 271080 
oomfield, Southport . . - X A 1,320 9 8 2 
G.& J. Foote, Bury . . : A A SPE 1 Dey i) 
Fawks Bros., Southport Ape lone See! oie EYEE RE, TWICKENHAM. 
HARLING, Southport (accepted) . . « 1,170 0 9) Foy Widening and Making-up part of Amyand Park Road 
Contract No. 2, 2 and Crown Road, St. Margarct’s, Twickenham, for the 
Lomax, Eccles, 3 3 . . 1,098 5 0 United Counties Land, Bui! ding, and Investment 
Oates, Halifax . . . . . « 81918 0 Society. Mr. Rospr. L. Curris, Surveyor. Quantities 
Macleod: & Coes ais) cwli oi Pied rol ghee 1690410) 0 by Messrs, R. L. Curtis & Sons. 
Bloomfield, Southport . a, een teen OSE IO“ Tackson 5 : £2,184 0 0 
G& J. Foote, Bury . 2 = F » 583 3 0) pound . ees a : 9098 0 0 
Tawks Bros., Southport . ; F » 61712 O| atkins . Z P : ; ; 21025 0 0 
HARLING, Southport (Rctaned) Vue ie SHOR ORO!) “Pinney | fe 1990 10 0 
Beadle . ° ° 5 5 e c 1,945 0 0 
STONEY STANTON. Conkone se Oy 0.9) epee ae ier eG 2 7 ORD 
For Alterations and Additions to Farm Homestead, Stoney Nicholls, ; A P 3 F . 1,909 15 0 
Stanton, for Messrs. J. & T.Spencer. Messrs. HARDING Bryant . . . A : : = ae kaséor 0) 26 
& Toppirt, Architects, Leicester. Quantities by the Messom . ‘ > - + 18S1* 0.00 
Architects. Tes PME RTS AS hier at cy es 1,800 0 0 
Ridditt, Leicester . 4 7 Wesooe ON O'Hara. . ; : ? : ; . 1,778 14 0 
Cook, Eroughton (accepte 2) ee : 359 0 0} Potter. . bo Ay ao eae 1,760 0 0 
J. & W. Harrold, aed 357 17 6] Carter A gle) alee a ae os 1,704 0 0 
Cox, Leicester . . : 4 7 306) 00 Noel & Co. . 3 . j é . 215700. 0 0 
Norton, Stoney Grantor a X : 355 0 0 Trueman < ‘ . 1,630 0 0 
Rudkin, Leicester , 3 Fy C1 F » 385410 0 SAUNDERS (accepted) ° . . 1,489 1 6 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C, 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 20%, Gzoune 


3 COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO0., L?- 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


C.W. NIGHTINGALE & €0., 


WINDOW BLIND MANUFACTURERS, 
TO THE TRADE ONLY. 
78a QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER. 


Price Lists, Patterns, &c., sent on application. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
hor Delivered Prices and Water Preights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, BATH. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING PAPERSTAIHERS, 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC. 
SHOW-ROOMS ; 


110 High Street, Manchester i 
Square, London, W, 


Of all Decorators & Contractors. 
ga> Sotn Appress. 
Note Trade Mark. 
OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


4 Prices quoted on applicati for Deliv ata 
pplication y ny Port o 
WATER-SUPPLY OF A BUILDING BEFORE USE. ] Railway Station, for all varieties of Tee ca BS Or 


Conrlcte ready for fixing, from #6 6s. each. BATH STONE, { Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specificati d Bui 8 
SILIC ATED C ARBON FILTER co. Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Sess Toes tasest lars 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 
“SANITAS” 


Correctly Written and 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


Bizts or QuanTiTIEs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE'S “INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracur’s Tapes, upon application. 


SILICATED CARBON 
MAIN-SUPPLY FILTER. 


COMPLETE LISTS 
ON APPLICATION, 


CLEANING TAP 


OUTLET 


Lithographed by return of post 
a Bi gertain a 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Sleam Printing 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. Works, 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. COLMORE RoW, 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
; Exhibition, 1881. BIRMINGHAM. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


“THE MARBLE STORES.’ 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


WILLIAMS & NASH, 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH|9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 


BODIES. 
The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E. The Cheapest House in the Trade 
R 


ieee os CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. C ij i M N E YPI EC ES, 


Price Two Shillings, Bre 
Office: 175 Strand, Londen, WC. MARBLE FENDERS, 20s, 


DAVISON, INskipp & MACKENZI#, Architects and Con- 
sulting Engineers, 62 Leadenhall Street, London. 
Quantities for No. 1 Contract by Messrs. Curtis & 


Son, 
Contract No. 1.—Boiler and Engine-heuse. 
Gibson, Warrington . % , - . £2,659 0 0 
Neil & Son, Manchester 5 5 : o. AOLOMO 0 
Harrison, St. Helen’s . . . ° . 2,496 aD 
Treasure & Son, Shrewsbury ¥ 7 . 2,455 0 0 
Becker, Hartford (accepted) . ras 2,887 =O .0 
Contract No. 2.—Boilers. 
The Pearson & Knowles Company .- A £350 0 0 
Dagiish & Co. nals . : 4 i 809 0 : 
Galloway "4 5 ° A A pay 75 0 
Jones & Son . ; ° ® ° oe 6%454.0.,0 
Thornewill & Warham ° . ° s 730 0 0 
Watt & Co. (accepted) . . 695 0 O 
Contract No. 8 —Engyines. 
Daglish & Co. - 5 - : . £1,420 0 0 
Watt & Co. . 1,395 0 0 
The Pearson & Knowles Company “ 1.256 0 0 
Woods . - § 992 0 0 
THORNEWILL G WARHAM (accepted) . ow) MDMOLG 
WOOLTON. 
For Heating Apparatus for Carriage-house, Church Road, 
Woolton, for Mr. G. Cope. 
RENTON GiBBs, Liverpool (accepted). 


VENTILATION! 


THE SANITARY ENGINEERING AND 
VENTILATION COMPANY 


UNDERTAKE 


VENTILATION WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Employing Skilled Workmen under Efficient 
Supervision and the most perfect Appliances. 


Address—Mr. “Mr. H. CARTER, C.E., 
115 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


BATH STONE. 
BOX GROUND, 


THE BEST FOR ALL EXTERNAL USE. 


CORSHAM DOWN 


CANNOT aK NOR TEGHT IN IN BEAUTY pore APPEAR= 
CE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 


PIOTOR & SONS, 


BOK, ei clea a ey 


SERPENTINE. 


QUARRIES and WORKS, 
POLTESCO, near the Lizard, Cornwall. 
Estimates forwarded on application to the Proprietor. 
JABEZ DRUITT, 

SOUTH GROVE, MILE END ROAD, LONDON. 


Or the Marager at the Works. 
Show Room for Chimney- pieces, 9 Castle Street, Holborn, 


BEST & SAFEST VENTILATOR IN THE WORLD 


This FANLIGHT OPENER is pro- 
nounced simply perfect. It ad- 
justs ventilators to a nicety, while 
its perfect screw arrangements 
render accidents impossible. Al- 
ready thousands are in use, giving 
the greatest satisfaction, in 
Religious Institutions, Offices, 
Banks, Vestry and Public Halls, 
Theatres, Hospitals, Museums, 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Public 
Houses, Mansions and other Resi- 
dences, Schools, Shops, &c. 
| Are applicable to every descrip- 
| tion of Fanlight, opening in or 
out, hung upon hinges or on 
centres. Also to open any num- 
ber simultaneously, such as 
| lantern, conservatory, and sky- 
lights. 


R. ADAMS, Patentee, 


7 GREAT DOVER ST., BGRO’, 
SHOW-ROOMS : 


: 17 Blackman Street, Boro’, 
‘F ‘ONDON, S.E. 


EAD GLAZING WORKS. 


W. RAMSEY, 
No. 29 (late 83 and 84) Farringdon Street, E.C. 
Designs and Prices free. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1803), 1 Old Broad Street, E.C., and 22 
Pall Mall, S.W. Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and invested, 
£700,000. Total Invested Funds, £1,467,000. Insurances against 
Fire on property in all parts of the World, at moderate 
rates of premium. Prompt and liberal settlement of Claims, 
Policies falling due at Lady-day oe be renewed before 
April 9, 1884, or the aamns will become void 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
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ASBESTOS 


BELI’S ASBESTOS AND INDIA- 
RUBBER WOVEN TAPE AND SHEET. 
ING for making every class of steam and water joint. 
;1t can be bent by hand to the form required, without 
puckering, and is especially useful in making joints of man- 
hole and madhole doors on boilers; also for large ‘still’ 
joints, where boiling fat and steam have to be resisted. It 
|is kept in stock in rolls of 190 feet, from 3-in. to 3 in, 
wide, and any thickness from +; in. upwards. Manhole 
covers can be lifted many times before the renewal of the 
| jointing material is necessary. The same material is made 
{up into sheets about 40 in. square, and each sheet bears 
the trade mark, without which none is genuine. Jt is 
very necessary to guard against imitations of this useful 
| material, and to secure themselves against being sup- 
plied with these less useful articles at my price, users 
are recommended to see tuat every 10-ft. length of 
the Asbestos Tape purchased by them bears the trade 


BELL’S ASBESTOS FLOORING FELT. 

This article is manufactured from specially prepared | 
Asbestos fibre, and by its use any building can be rendered 
comparatively fireproof at a very.smallcost. This material 
should be used as a substitute for brown paper under the | 
carpet, and it can be taken up and relaid as often as re. | 
quired ; it may be laid between the flooring boards, on the 
ceiling before plastering, aud on the walls. Doors of pine 
or other wocd should be so constructed as to have a sheet 
of the felt in the centre, so that either side being burned 
the other remains intact. In houses so protected fires | 
would be localised to the rooms in which they originate. 
Asbestos felt, being a non-conductor of heat, is superior to | 
any other sheathing, and used under slates has no equal. 
It yields no dust, lies quite flat, is soft to the tread, and its 
low cost places it within the reach of everybody, Made 
in rolls of 36 inches wide. 


PIPE COVERING COMPOSITION im a 
2 BELL’S ASBESTOS CHMENT for the 


coating every class of steam pipe and boiler. Non-com- 5 k 
bustible, and easily applied when steam is up; adheres to B E L L Ss A Ss B E S T O Ss backing of firegrates and furnaces. The use of this fire- 
mi tals and IMgeselyes them from nushs prevents the unequal ‘Lhe goods of this house are of the highest quality only, and Ae proof material saves the ene a a ere pe 
expansion and contraction of boilers exposed to weather ; attempt ismade to compete with other Manufacturers by the supply | by the repairs so constantly required in the firegrates anc 
covers 50 per cent. more surface than any other coating, | of inferior materials at low prices. All orders must be sent direct | kitchen ranges of private houses. Any labourer accustomed 
and ig absolutely indestructible. It can be stripped off |_to the undermentioned depots, and not through agents or factors. to handle other cements can apply this. 


after many years’ use, mixed up again with 20 per cent. of fresh, and applied again. | BELL’S ASBESTOS BOILER PRESHERVATIVE.—This useful 
The composition is supplied dry, and only requires to be mixed with water to the con- mixture, by absorbing the free oxygen that isin the water, entirely checks pitting and 
sistency required for use. corrosion. It also disintegrates incrustation so immediately as to prevent its adhering to 
A horizontal boiler, 17 ft. 6 in. long, 15 H.P., gave the following results :— the plates. Not only isa great economy of fuel effected by keeping boilers clean, but 
Temperature on Plates .. ros es ae .. 186 deg. the risk of having the plates burned is thereby obviated. It has been computed that 


ne me Covering as ~ ae <a 94 ,, 1-16th inch thick of incrastation causes a waste of 15 per cent. of od 4 eee 
"as * weelc 2 bes 60 per cent. ; and 3 inch, 150 per cent. Thus the Preservative ayoids the great risks 
ee ee week, and, although the fire was raked out RR LO OTS which are inseparable from scaled plates, lengthens the life of a boiler, and covers its own 


20 Ibs. of steam were in the boiler next morning. cost a hundredfold by economy of fuel. It is entirely harmless, and has no injurious 

The following testimonial refers to this covering :— action on metals. It can be put into the feed tank or boiler, as may be most convenient. 
Offices of Wimbledon Local Board, Wimbledon, Nov. 28th, 1383. Sold in drums and casks bearing the trade mark, without which none is genuine. 

Dear Sir.—It may interest you to know that we save exactly 40 per cent. in fuet throuch using BELL’S PURE ASBESTOS CLOTH, for protection against the spread 

TOME Soyer ae a5 ea aay W, S4bto Comps s., FG, of fire. Iron curtains warp, and in the great emergency of fire will often be immovable. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS PAINT, for floors, stairs, and all interior woodwork, | Asbestos cloth, being incorruptible, will remain strong and flexible for an indefinite 
to prevent the spread of fire. This paint is especially usefal in cotton mills, and in fact period, and will stay the progress of a fire and the passage of smoke longer than any 
in all factories and buildines exposed to risk from fire, It is quite free from poisonous | other known material. This cloth is also extensively used in Maignen’s unequalled 
ingredients, and is both easily and cheaply applied. Beli’s Asbestos Paint has, on | water filters, for which a gold medal and diploma of honour were awarded by the 
several occasions, done great service in preventing the loss of life and property. The Special Commission appointed by Her Majesty’s Governm2nt to receive the reports of 
great fire in Buchanan Street, Glasgow, in November last, produced the following | the International Juries at the Fisheries Exhibition. By special arrangement with Mr, 


testimony to the value of this material :— Maignen, his filters for houses, factories, and towns are supplied by this firm, 
Offices of the Glasgow Herald, the Weekly Herald, and the Evening Times, BELL’S ASBESTOS BLOCK GAS FIRES.—The Asbestos Block 
Mr. John Bell Glasgow, Nov. 14th, 1883. Gas Fire is formed by placing inside the ordinary grate a hollow block (burner), com- 


: ve oe os the yacans that poe. bye our Duildings pxtending from Boehapan Sires! posed of Asbestos, and perforated. An iron sole-plate, with a single oe Hie 0 he 

© Mitchell Street from the recent great fire, [ think it fair to say that your Asbestos Paint, at i é i oth the block and asbestos 

which was applied to the outside hoist of the Evening Times case-room and other portions. gave atthe bottom f nS TOCk, After being lighted a short time; B 

valuable oe that i Matexjelly aided in resisting ey flames from the immediately adjoining | fuel throw out intense heat. ve Begietie. r li 

tenement while the fire was rapidiy destroying it and t hreatening us in the most serious form. BELL’S ASBESTOS FUET, for gas fires. is genuine Asbestos Fuel is 

Since the fire, and to assure myself further of the value of the Asbestos Paint as a fire-resister, A Ea it ig i 

I placed a piece of wood, with your paint put on more correctly than in our ase, into one of oat coniposed of the finest hand-picked Asbestos, and its weight is about half that of aBy 
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Oe Architect. 


ART INACCESSIBLE. 


“|HE “joy for ever” produced by works of 
fine art may be said to be appreciated by 
three classes of the community, sepa- 
rately considered. First we have the few 
—we must speak of them vaguely—who 
are “cultured.” Then we have the many 
who are capable of becoming cultured. 
Lastly we have the multitude not capable 
of becoming cultured. This classifica- 
tion does not correspond with the ordi- 
nary division of the population of the 

_ country into the upper, the middle, and 
the lower orders ; neither is it identical 

with any comparison between the’ more educated, the less 
educated, and the uneducated ; or even the rich, the well-to- 
do,.and the poor. 
, Culture, notwithstanding the disputed meaning of the 
term in itself, seems to be most generally intended to refer to 
something like an artistic faculty—a literary faculty is the same 
thing—which has been brought into critical or practical form 
by a special study of artistic—or literary—productions. A 
pure mathematician, for instance, or an eminent engineer, or 
even a distinguished physician or lawyer, we should hesitate to 
calla man of culture ev officio ; he isa man of much know- 
ledge, but he may be wholly devoid of those characteristics of 
what is called an accomplished man which seem to be also 
looked for in people of culture—most of whom are so ignorant 
of science, indeed, that it might be almost said the more the 
culture, as cultured people themselves understand it, the less 
the science, as scientific people understand that. 

The cultured class, then, in this view of the case, is com- 
posed of all those who are artists by profession, or amateurs in 
the widest sense of the term, or people of taste, that is to say, 
admirers of artistic work—literary work being still the same— 
with a certain intelligent understanding of its aims and ends 
which the multitude do not arrive at by instinct or any kind of 
inner consciousness. 

In England up to this time there are many of the better 
classes who make no pretensions to the possession of taste ; 
and it must be added that there are still more who do make 
pretensions, but without much reason, beyond the acknow- 
ledged fact, for what it is worth, that they are purchasers of 
“things they like.” It is a great gratification, however, to 
those whose interest in the arts is based on a better foundation, 
to be able to believe that the numbers of the well-meaning 
people who are behind the age in these ways are now every 
day decreasing. It is not to them that art is inaccessible, and 
they are learning more and more to enjoy it. 

Apart from those to whom wealth offers a short cut to the 
enjoyment of art, the mass of cultured people seem to find 
their way to it nowadays on the whole pretty readily, and the 
sum total of refined pleasure which is produced daily through- 
out the land—and a daily augmenting sum total—is not easily 
overestimated. Public examples of art of every kind are being 
multiplied. Artistic exhibitions are becoming, not only more 
numerous, but of higher quality ; and they are being intro- 
duced in new quarters everywhere. Private collections, from 
the most ambitious to the most unpretending, are acquiring a 
steadily-increasing value. Last not least, the.shops, mere 
tradesmen’s shops, for the sale of genuinely artistic objects and 
ornaments, are perhaps twenty to one compared with what 
they used to be, and no longer in London only, but in all 
towns of importance. Art, therefore, is still sufficiently acces- 
sible’so: far. It may be said, in a word, that the cultured 
classes of English people can at the present moment get a 
sufficiency of it anywhere for all reasonable wishes ; those 
who can afford it may spend their money as freely as they 
please and as well as they know how, and those who cannot 
are not on that account deprived of the opportunity of keeping 
the artistic faculty pretty fairly busy. 

But when we look at the far larger mass of rich and well- 
to-do English people whose knowledge of the joys of art is so 
limited as to be scarcely discernible, what we have to consider 
with regard to them is the question how to open their eyes and 


thereby create the desires of taste. The answer to such a 
question is much more easy than might appear. “ Pretty 
things ” are pleasant to all ; in fact, “prettiness ” of the artificial 
kind is but the result of “investing with artistic merit” the 
primary commonplaces of life. The dullest dunderhead in 
existence recognises what he calls a pretty thing; the very 
baby loves it. The elevation of the great dead level of 
humanity to the appreciation of beauty of a higher and still 
higher order is the advancement of the public taste every- 
where. What, then, is the first practical consideration here ? 
Money. 

By money we mean, of course, the price of artistic’ com- 
modities ; and here it is that we perceive the cause of art 
being so often inaccessible—inaccessible, that is, to those 
whose native desire for it is too sluggish to make them seek it 
earnestly. Cheap art, in other words, in these days when the 
activity of intelligence so frequently takes the place of the fire 
of genius, is the key to the problem how to promote’ the 
spread of art, as we are accustomed to say—how to constrain 
the callous to become sensitive to the divine influences of it, 
how to create, or at least develop, the generous passion for it. 

To take a case, the simplest ofall the products of art of the 
more important kind are the works of the sculptor ; a portrait 
bust, that is to say, is a more unsophisticated portrait in the 
eyes of most people than a portrait picture, and a piece of 
statuary a more universally appreciable thing than a corre- 
sponding painting. We do not, however, draw this comparison 
for any other reason than to inquire why our sculptors should 
demand such high prices for their work. The question is 
somewhat emphasised, indeed, by certain occurrences of 
recent notoriety. The professional assistant has come to be a 
well understood functionary in the sculptor’s studio—we do 
not mean the pointer, but the modeller—and, if tales had been 
told out of school a little more freely, the vulgar world might 
have heard of the modelling being even “put out,” to be done 
at a very humble workshop, and nobody made the wiser. Why, 
then, is it necessary that a small work of the sculptor’s art 
should cost hundreds, and a large one sometimes thousands ? 
It is not always easy to understand why counsel’s retainers run 
up as they do; or whya popular doctor should get such liberal 
fees as to be able to reject any less expensive honour than 
a hereditary baronetcy ; but when an everyday modeller 
fails to persuade himself to exercise his art for such prices as: 
people can afford, and prefers, if we may speak plainly, to 
work for amusement, or even stand absolutely idle, rather than 
earn two or three guineas a day all the year round—as hundreds 
might do in England, and hundreds would be only too glad to 
do in France and Italy, and still keep up to the highest 
standard of art—surely such etiquette is not only a great 
blunder on the part of the individuals who practise it, but a 
much more serious loss to the commanity at large who lose 
by it. 

This is an illustration, therefore, of art inaccessible ; and 
it is well known that we need not stop at the sculptor if it were 
desirable to pursue the case further. Our proposition is that 
the doctrine of cheap art being inferior and unworthy art is 
an utterly fallacious doctrine, and that, on the contrary, it is 
artificially dear art that is a commercial blunder—and none the 
less an artistic mistake. Let art, good art, the best art, be 
produced cheaply, and the great dead level of the public mind 
rises to the attraction instantly. ‘To esteem a work of art only 
by the money paid for it is on the face of the thing to apply 
the most vulgar of all tests ; and now that cotton-spinners 
are the buyers, not to keep but to sell to other cotton-spinners 
at a profit when “the market has risen,” surely those who have 
the great traditions of the arts in their keeping must blush 
rather than smile in their sleeve. It is, however, one of the 
most remarkable traits of the present day. No matter how 
much delight a picture is capable of diffusing, the owner 
regards it with discomfort if he have a misgiving that when 
judged by an auction-room standard the value of the work is 
decreasing. Nor is this surprising, when one so often finds 
that what good folks discuss is, not the beauty of the pictures 
they see at CurisTie’s, but the prices which have been 
realised. 

The case of that remaining class of the people who are not, 
like the preceding class, directly capable of that culture which 
the appreciation of the superior orders of artistic effort requires, 
we need not now enter upon. Suffice it to say that the 
numerical increase of every high class of intelligence must 
happily involve the decrease of a lower class ; and if cheap art 
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#s at this moment a vital consideration with the great mass of 
the educated people of England, it is still cheaper art that is 
mecessary for the still greater mass of the uneducated. 


STUDIOS IN ROME: MR. ELIHU VEDDER’S. 


[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


“f.UST outside of the Porta del Popolo, adjoining the Villa 
] Borghese, is the rising ground which flanks the Flaminian 

Way, known as Monte Parioli. Its summit is occupied 
by a semi-cultivated garden and grounds, upon which a group 
ef studios have been recently built. The situation is a beautiful 
eae. It commands fine views of Rome, of the Tiber flowing 
wander the Janiculan Hill and Monte Mario, and on the other 
side, the Campagna to the ranges of the Tusculan and Sabine 
Hills. There could be no more suitable spot for an artist to 
uidulge his day dreams, or tranquilly give them a more sub- 
stantial being on his canvas. One of this group of studios is 
occupied by Mr. VepDpER, an American painter known on both 
wides of the Atlantic as an imaginative artist of power and 
considerable individuality of character. He has been recently 
employed in illustrating the ‘“ Rubdiydt” of Omar KudyyAm, 
the astronomer-poet of Persia, whose quatrains are known to 
English readers in two translations, and appear to have a 
growing popularity. They are charged with an intense but 
~ gignificant materialism, whether the result of philosophical con- 
clusion, or only worn as a garb to toy with his ignorance and 
perplexity in regard to the unknown, one can hardly'tell. He 
dwells upon and enforces the pleasure of to-day, disregarding 
-and banishing from his mind the past and the future. The 
wine-cup is his panacea for every ill, and the oblivion it 
bestews the satisfaction of every desire, the answer to every 
perplexity. Unlike Socrares, PLato, Marcus AURELIUS, 
and those high livers and noble thinkers who have sought to 
* bestow order, purpose, and moral dignity upon life, Omar 
KuAvyAm gives up its problems, resigns its struggles, and 
grasps the present with an eager hand, preferring forgetfulness 
€9 pain, the exaltation of a screening excitement to a contest 
with the difficulties which beset the spiritual life both within 
and without. With all this, however, there is a profound 
significance in his utterances. They deal with life and time, 
infinity and eternity, in a highly suggestive and significant 
manner. Mr. VEDDER has seized in a very powerful degree 
the semi-mystic sentiment of the poet, and the illustrations are 
& very worthy pendant to his verses, His designs are rendered 
with a firm hand in a frank and manly way, without any 
saawkishness or false sentimentality. In fact, they are im- 
pressed with the seriousness of an intellectual mind and a 
congenial thinker, who has given himself thoroughly and 
sincerely to his task. 

Mr. VEDDER’s series begins with a symbolical representa- 
tion of the stream of existence arrested by a whirlpool for a 
moment, then once more flowing into the unknown infinite. 
An amphora and a spray of vine mark the moment of earthly 
life ere it is lost in oblivion. The opening of the poem is 
inaugurated by a drawing in which the Angel of Life withdraws 
@ curtain from a reclining figure just wakening into being, as the 
personified sun rolls back the clouds of arising day. A 
shadowy form in the background indicates the still unawakened 
soul Amongst the most charming of these designs is the 
succeeding one, illustrating the lines— 


Now the new year reviving old desires, 
The thoughtful soul to solitude retires. 


‘A. sage sits reading underneath some trees, through which the 
morning light struggles: two deer standing beside a jar of 
water in the foreground. Very impressive, too, is the soul, re- 
presented as a female figure, called by premature death to 
descend the steps of the tomb. Her head is drooping, but her 
hair floats upwards as the earthly garment falls from her, and 
even the poppies of oblivion drop from her hand. Palm and 
wreath ef fame or victory are laid aside as the lamp of life 
Hickers, weaving a thin veil of smoke before the entrance to 
the dark dwelling. The fruitlessness of human study and 
research is shown by a skull which rests amongst many well- 
thumbed books upon theology, the upper part of the picture 
being occupied by the shadowy figures of the dead hopelessly 
enmeshed in cobwebs of confusion and perplexity, which even 
~<ntangle the expired lamp that once enlightened them in their 
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studies. The poet’s comparison of the soul’s entrance into being 
with water flowing, whether it will or no, and its exit to the blow- 
ing of the wind,as compelled by a force greater than its own, finds 
illustration in two serious figures borne upon a visible current, 
the one floating against the dawn, feeling its first impulses of 
life ; the other gathering up its garments for its passage out 
of it through a descent of gloom and darkness. The poet’s 
continual appeal to the wine-cup receives many illustrations. 
The first of these is marked with much seriousness. The poet 
raises the cup to his lips, his eyes fixed in a deep speculation 
as he gazes into the mystery of life. Not less beautiful is that 
in which the minister of wine, a graceful female figure, presents 
the cup to the poet, as he stoops to kiss her whilst receiving it. 
Still more impressive is the design in which the angel of death, 
gloomy and serious, is represented standing by the dark, 
sedge-grown brink of a stream, offering a cup to the lips of a 
drooping figure, with closed eyes and relaxed frame, who is 
fainting over the proffered draught, the sun sullenly setting in 
the background. With a character quite its own, Mr. VEDDER 
has here given us a design which in significance, seriousness, 
and vividness of conception partakes of the quality of the seer. 
The question of suicide is answered in the drawing by a figure 
lying on the ground, from beneath which the blood trickles as 
the dimly-seen soul floats upwards, lost in the gloomy region 
of the blurred stars, a lamester going by on crutches looking 
wistfully at the corpse. Impressive, too, is the procession 
of the beings of Time under the rule of Death, who plays their 
march of progress on the pipe, and the sphinx who sits on the 
fossilised fauna and flora of the past, mixed with the wrecks 
of human existence. The divorce of Reason and the wedding 
of the Daughter of the Vine is conceived and expressed with 
the force and firmness of the antique. In the same manner 
the poet’s draught at the tavern door, the disputes of the 
“two-and-seventy jarring sects,” and his contempt for Science, 
who stands with a pair of calipers—the measure of within and 
without—in her hand, as he plays upon a musical instrument 
with indifference, are treated with remarkable energy and 
vigour. The latter of these illustrates the verse in which the 
poet expresses scorn of his own labour in having reduced the 
calendar to a better reckoning, alleging that it was only striking 
from it “the unborn to-morrow and dead yesterday.” Very 
significant is the youth representing the Present listening to 
the voices of the Past, the shades of the blessed dead appearing 
like a dawn in the upper part of the picture, whilst others 
below are dimly seen through pale flames and falling leaves 
which bestrew the page. The soul’s passage through the 
“Invisible” in search of some indications of the after-life is 
striking and remarkable. In the upper corner we have the 
spirit beatified in its own sun-like radiance ; in the lower one 
a face surrounded with billowy flames, “the shadow of the soul 
on fire.” Suggestive also is the design representing the stream 
of life, emerging from and vanishing into oblivious darkness, 
the smoke of the wine-cup blurring its most brightly-illuminated 
point with an obscuring veil. But probably Mr. VEpDER’s 
originality and peculiar power culminate in the design which 
represents the Fates—spindle, distaff, and shears laid aside at 
the end of all things, drawing in a streaming net the heavenly 
spheres, and laying them aside, the expiring embers of effete 
universes. 


But it would be impossible to go all through these remarkable — 


designs with full particularity. It may be enough to mention 
some of the most noteworthy ones : the Last Man standing on 
a world of skulls, the serpent of evil at his ear, Love lying 
dead at his feet; the bowed female figure and a second 
standing upon a serpent remonstrating with the Supreme 
Judge ; the sage’s contemplation in the potter’s warehouse ; the 
change from youth to age, in which a blithesome shepherdess 
spins a thread, which in another compartment Age takes up 
listlessly in the winter of life, now that her ‘‘spinning is all 
done ;” last of all, we have the grave of the poet marked by a 
slab on which is sculptured the symbol of a broken lute placed 
upon the emblems of a lifetime, overhung by the branches of a 
grape-laden vine ; and, finally, as a tail piece, a female figure 
who places on the flowers of his grave, flanked with poppies, 
a reversed wine-cup in fulfilment of the poet’s last request. 
Other designs enter into the compositions : a bird singing on a 
skull ; the broken rose of pleasure leaving its faded petals on 
the stream of Time ; the Pleiades threading the stars upon a 
line—all of them highly suggestive. 

Whether these drawings be looked upon from the imagina- 
tive or constructive point of view they are alike remarkable, 
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exhibiting wonderful fertility and skill. They embody a large- 
ness of conception and a vigour of treatment characteristic of 
the most robust schools. Mr. VEpDDER has brought to the task 
of illustrating the work of the philosopher-poet almost as much 
as he has found there. His illustrations do not follow the text 
with a slavish literalism ; nor are they the result of the factitious 
disposition of a few studio models ; but they are of themselves 
creative works bearing the stamp of strong: individuality of 
character. It may be predicted of them that they will be 
received by all thoughtful lovers of earnest art with a warm 
welcome. We believe that they are to receive their first 
publication in America, where they will be reproduced in 
facsimile. 


MEDIAVAL BUILDING. 


A. MONG tthe results of the investigations of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Manuscripts will be some 
increase in our knowledge of the conditions under which 
building was carried out in Medizval times. A great many 
documents must exist in the record rooms of cathedrals, in 
municipal offices, in vestries, and even in private mansions, 
which would throw a light on the subject. Hitherto they 
have been neglected, but the systematic course adopted by 
the officers of the commission will be the means of extracting 
all information contained in the documents. It is not too 
much to anticipate that in course of time more will be known 
with certainty regarding such debated subjects as the relation 
between the master of the works and the workmen. But to 
attain this end it would be an advantage if an architect, who 
had made archeology a study, could be attached in some way 
to the commission. It is evident from the reports that there 
are expressions in the documents which puzzle the writers of 
the abstracts, but which might present no difficulty to an expert. 
One of the contract deeds belonging to the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul’s dates from July 11, 1348, in the reign of Epwarp 
III. THomAs RYKELYNG, a stone-mason, agreed to pull down 
the walls of the chancel of the Church of Sandon, and to 
rebuild them on the old foundation to a height of 17 feet at 
the two sides. There was to be a window in the east wall 
which was to contain three divisions called “‘dayes,” and each 
side wall was to have a similar window, but having two instead 
of three ‘“‘dayes.” At each of the two chief angles there was 
to be a buttress 5 feet in breadth and 14 in thickness, and a 
buttress of like size in each of the side walls. There was to 
be a suitable door on the south side. The mason was to be 
paid twenty marks for his work, and to receive the stone of 
the chancel. 

A deed which is drawn up in French, dated April 7, 1369, 
is most elaborate, and suggests the skill of CHAUCER’s sergeant, 
who could “make a thing that coulde no wight pinch at his 
writing.” The parties are the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
on one side, and RoGER FRAUNKELEYN and JOHN PaGE on the 
other. The work to be done was at Peterborough. The 
following is an abstract of the specification :— 


Twenty houses are to be built as shops towards the high road, 
between the first two of which on the east towards the north there 
shall be a gate with a wicket in it made of old heart of oak. The 
rest of the work is to be made of new timber of heart of oak. All 
the windows towards the high road are to have good lintels and to 
be of one sort, except that at the corner in the east there shall be 
two fair bay windows. There are to be twenty gables towards the 
east and west. All the houses are to be of the same width as the 
existing cellar. In each of them there shall be an entreclos reach- 
ing from the ground to the summit, with good steps giving easy 
access to the different chambers. There are to be “pes des 
tables” of heart of oak lengthways in every house, and suitable 
benches in the halls. The carpenters are to provide planks ot 
heart of oak, and to make all the doors and windows of tables ot 
“ estland,” and the remainder of the tables in solars and in gutters 
alike of “planches bord” of heart of oak. All the plates in front 
are to measure 7 inches in thickness and 12 inches in breadth, 
and all those behind 6 inches in thickness and 12 inches 
in breadth. The principal studs of the first floor are to 
be 12 inches in breadth and 9g inches in thickness. The 
first beam (bressummer) is to be 9 inches in thickness and 
13 inches in breadth. The monials in the middle of the windows 
of the shops are to be 6 inches in thickness and 9g inches in breadth, 
to fit the thickness of the beam. The joists of the first floor are 
each to be Io inches in breadth and 8 inches in thickness. More- 
over, the “coiffetre” which shall be between the said “joists” is to 
be 5} inches in thickness and 7} inches in breadth, and the studs 
over it are to be ginches in breadth and 7 inches in thickness. 


The window studs are to be in proportion. The joists of the cellar 
are to be 12 inches in breadth and Io inches in thickness. The 
principal posts of the building are to be 14 inches in breadth and 
12 inches in thickness near the ground, and 12 inches in breadth 
and Io inches in thickness at the top. The “entreteys” between 
the posts are to be Io inches in breadth and 9g inches in thickness, 
and the “resnes des resnes” of all the houses Io inches in breadth 
and 8 inches in thickness. All the rafters are to be 6 inches in 
breadth and 5 inches in thickness at the foot, and 5 inches in 
breadth and 4 inches in thickness at the top. The “lyernes” are 
to be 6 inches in thickness and 8 inches in breadth. The work is 
to be completed within two years of the next Michaelmas, and the 
sum of 303/. sterling or in gold is to be paid to the carpenters in 
instalments. 


There is a third contract, which was entered into in 1371 

PETER DE WEBBENHAM, a mason, of London (who may have 
worked under CHAUCER), undertook to carry out the masonry 
for eighteen new shops, which were to be erected at ‘‘ Powles- 
brewerne.” The size of each shop was 1r feet by 25 feet. 
One wall was to be 2 feet thick up to the level of the “ gystes ” 
or joists. Foundation-walls were to be carried from one wall 
to another for the “entercloses,” while others were to carry 
“les principales postes.” There were to be ten stone “ puttes” 
for “ preves,” of which eight shall be double, and each 10 feet 
in depth. The ten chimneys were to be each 5} feet in width 
between “les jambes,” eight were to be double, and made 

‘“desus dez mantles de Flandrisch tyle et desouth lez mantles 

de perez et tylesherd.”. The Dean and Chapter on their part 

undertook to provide all the stone, lime, hurdles, &c., except 

“les Flandrysch tyles et plaster pour lez mantelschidées des 

avaunt ditz chemeneyes” and to pay fifty marks, and “une cote 

et une chaprone del lever de Evesge del jour dez Innocentz.” 

In those days Norman French was the language of law deeds, ° 
but there is not much difficulty in interpreting the conditions. 

Dutch tiles were apparently as much esteemed in the four- 

teenth as in the eighteenth century, and the mason was 

allowed to purchase them, while the Dean and Chapter 

supplied materials which were obtained from their own lands. 

In addition to the money there was to be a present of a fur 

hood. It deserves to be noted that there is no mention of any 

superintendent in this deed. 

Another contract for the erection of shops, this time in 
Friday Street, is dated August 20, 1410. The contractors 
were JOHN More, a timbermonger, and JoHN GERARD, a 
carpenter. There is a mixture of English and French words 
in the deed. The three shops were to have three “stalles” 
and three “entreclos” on the ground floor, with cellars 
below. On the first floor each house was to have “ une sale, 
une spence et une cusyne,” and in each “sale” were to be 
“benches et speres.” The second floor was to be divided into 
‘‘une princepal chambre, une drawying chamber, et une 
forein,” and was to have “une seyling pece.” Each house 
was to have two “‘esteires.” The height from the ground to 
the ‘‘ gistes del primer flore ” was to be ten feet and a half, the 
first floor was to be nine feet high, and the second to be eight 
feet. In this case there was a plan on parchment, which is’ 
referred to in describing the gables towards the street on the 
east. The doors and windows were to be made of “estricche 
bord.” 

Belonging to the same reign is a contract entered into with 
JoHN Dosson, a carpenter, for building houses in Bucklers- 
bury. In it mention is made of a “sotel house,” an alley, a 
“garet,” two “bay wyndowes,” a ‘‘parlera,” a great cellar, a 
“ warehous,” a hall with an ‘‘upryght roof,” two lintelled 
windows of two bays, a ‘“‘tresaunce” full of windows in the 
hall, an “oryell” with a step to give light to the pantry and 
“botillery ” at the east end of the hall, a stable, a “ colehous,” 
and a “‘wodehous.” ‘The houses evidently were of a superior 
class, worthy to exist in a street wherein were ‘“‘ the manor and 
tenements pertaining to one BucKLE who there dwelt and kept 
his courts.” 


PARIS NOTES. 


URING the past week the official programme has been issued 

of the National Triennial Exhibition of the works of living 
artists to be held at the Palais de I’Industrie in the Champs 
Elysées from May 1 to June 15, 1886. The works of foreign as 
well as of French artists will be admitted ; but all those that have 
appeared at the Salon or other annual exhibitions previous to 1878, 
at universal exhibitions, or at the National Triennial one of last 
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year, besides all.copies. or other reproductions—however much the 
style may, differ. from the: original—will be rigorously. excluded. 
Only 750: works will be .admitted in the. first section, to comprise 
600 oil paintings and 150. water-colours, sketches, &c.; in the 
section of sculpture the exhibits are limited to 300, in architec- 
ture to 40, and in engraving to 100. All works must be sent in and 
registered between March 5 and 15, from ten to six each day, at the 
Palais de l’Industrie. There will be absolutely no hors-concours, 
so that every work admitted will have to be passed by the jury, 
about one-half of which are to be selected by the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts from among its own members, an equal number being 
nominated by the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, 
while the Minister himself, the Director of the National Museums, 
the Conservator of the Luxembourg, and the honorary Directors 
of Fine Arts will be de officio members. The jury is to be divided 
into four sub-committees, one for each section, and each of these 
will receive various de officio members, such as the Conservators 
of Paintings and Drawings at the Louvre Museum for the paint- 
ing section, the Conservator of Modern Sculpture at the same 
museum for the sculpture section, the Director of Public Build- 
ings in architecture, and the Conservator of Stamps at the National 
Library in engraving. The hanging and disposition of the exhibits 
will be done by the administration. 


The Salon Jury of Painting have elected M. Bouguereau, 
president; MM. Cabanel, Bonnat, and Busson, vice-presidents ; 
MM. de Vuillefroy, Tony Robert-Fleury, Humbert, and Guillemet, 
secretaries. Three members of the forty—MM. Baudry, Jules 
Breton, and de Neuville—having declined to act, their places have 
been taken by MM. Renouf, Bastien-Lepage, and Van Marck, the 
first on the list of supplementary jurors. The number of paintings 
sent in exceeds by 600 those of last year; there are rather fewer 
drawings and enamels, but the total in the section reaches nearly 


6,000. As by the regulations only 2,500 of these can be admitted, : 


and at its first sitting the jury has already passed 562 works from 
artists exempt as hors-concours from examination for admission, 
less than one-third of the works sent in can be received, and the 
number of the disappointed must necessarily be greater even than 
ever. In order to preclude any suspicion of partiality, the ex- 
amination is being conducted by the jury according to the strict 
alphabetical order of the artists’ names. 


Among notable painters who have sent nothing to the Salon 
this year are M. Meissonnier, who is preparing a private exhibi- 
tion of his own works ; M. Eugéne Lavieille, the painter of night 
scenes of nature; M. Georges Bertrand, who painted Pafrie ; 
MM. Cazin, Bouvin, and Ferdinand Chaigneau. 


MM. Thiebaut, the founders, have completed a splendid repro- 
duction of M. Falguiére’s statue of Gambetta, which is now being 
exhibited in Paris previous to its inauguration at Cahors next 
month. The sculptor has been happily inspired. The statesman 
is represented in his fur-lined overcoat, his right hand resting on a 
broken piece of cannon, and his feet among broken swords and 
muskets, the unmistakable signs of national defence, and his 
whole attitude is one becoming the great leader and orator who 
never despaired of his country’s destinies. The figure stands 
nearly 11 feet in height, and weighs about 3 tons, being cast in 
solid bronze, 

At its last sitting the Académie des Beaux-Arts elected M. 
Duphot, of Bordeaux, as corresponding member of the section of 
Architecture, in place of M. Chenavard, deceased. During the 
same meeting the committee of the Sculpture section presented to 
the Academy its list of candidates recommended for the vacant 
seat in that section. This list is not long, only including two 
names, those of MM. Mercié and Barrias—certainly the most 
distinguished of the younger French sculptors. M. Barrias is only 
forty-three, and M. Mercié barely thirty-nine years of age. The 
Academy has just received another valuable legacy. A M. Brizard 
has left an endowment of 3,000 frs. per year to found an annual 
prize to be awarded to some painter of a land or seascape in oils 
that has been admitted to the Salon of the year. The conditions 
of the bequest provide that the recipient must be of French 
nationality, of not more than twenty-eight years of age on the Ist 
of January preceding the Salon, and a winner of no prize higher 
than a 3rd medal. 
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_ The decoration of the Victoire de Samothrace Gallery, Darw 
staircase, at the Louvre, has. just been commenced, under the 
direction of M. Lenepveu. . It will consist of four. ceiling panels in, 
mosaic-work, illustrating :—(1) Greece, Egypt, and Syria; (2) 
Holland, Spain, and England ; (3) Flanders, Italy, and Belgium ; 
and (4) France—in the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and the 
present century. One of the chief objects of the work, which is 
expected to take ten years in execution, is to reintroduce and en- 
courage the pursuit of mosaic art in France. In furtherance of 
this, the Chambers have voted 25,000 frs. a year to. the Atelier 
National de Mosaique, under the direction of two Italian masters, 


The works commenced three years ago at the Louvre, under 
the direction of M. Guillaume, the architect of the museum, for 
the strengthening and cleansing of the basements and cellars, have 
occasioned the discovery of the south-east and south-west towers 
of the old fortress of Philip-Augustus, the site of which had hitherto. 
been placed on the river-bank, just above the space now occupied 
by the Jardin de V'Infante. This portion of the old Louvre, as welk 
as a hall with two naves and a central pillar, some ruined 
walls, brackets with sculptured heads, the remains of the 
curious drain which crossed the court of Francis I., and emptied. 
into the Seine after passing under what is now Room No, 4. of the 
Venus de Milo Gallery, a stone sculptured with the knife repre-. 
senting a trumpet of the time of Charles IX. and bearing date 
1567, a cistern, and other curiosities have all been carefully pre- 
served, and will be exhibited permanently. in the basement, which 
will shortly be thrown open to the public. 


The death is announced, at the age of sixty-two, of Adolphe 
Aze, a painter who during the Empire attained considerable 
celebrity. He was a pupil of Robert-Fleury, and, while still under 
thirty, achieved sudden fame with his remarkable work Diana 
surprised by Endymion. This obtained him a second-class medal 
in 1851, and in 1863 he was placed amongst the hors-concours. 
For upwards of ten years he had been totally incapacitated from 
work by paralysis. a 


The friends of M. Ribot, the painter, whose reputation among 
his professional brethren and connoisseurs, is perhaps even greater 
than with the general public, gave a dinner at the Continental 
Hotel on Saturday last to celebrate his recovery from a protracted 
illness. M. Eugene Boudin, the marine painter, presided, and the 
guests numbered 150, among them being MM. Bardoux, Under- 
Secretary of State; M. Kaempfen, Director of Fine Arts ; Antonin. 
Proust, ex-Minister ; and many other celebrities in the art world. _ 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, - 


Qa) Saturday afternoon a party of about seventy members of 

the Edinburgh Architectural Association visited Prestonfield 
House, Craigmillar Castle, and Peffermill, the permission to inspect 
which had been kindly granted them beforehand. Conducted by’ 
Mr. Thomas Ross, one of the members of council of the Asso- 
ciation, the party first visited Prestonfield House, where they were: 
much interested in the “ heather room,” and the old drawing-room,. 
which has a quaintly grotesque ceiling, and contains arecess behind: 
the wainscoting in which Prince Charles is said to have concealed 
himself. It was also explained that the Marquis of Lorne was. 
born in this apartment. Several letters of a private nature were- 
read by permission, and from these an interesting record was. 
obtained of the details and construction of the present building: 
—its predecessor having been maliciously destroyed: by fire on 
January 11, 1681, when its then owner (Sir James Dick) was from: 
home. 

Having, on the motion of Mr. Russell, returned their thanks to: 
the proprietor and tenant of Prestonfield, the members subse-+ 
quently made an inspection of Peffermill House, which is three: 
storeys in height, with attics, and is on the L plan, with a circular 
staircase at the re-entering angle. The building is long, high, and 
narrow, each room extending the full width of the house, and all 
entering through each other. The kitchen is on the ground-floor,, 
and, along with the room adjoining, is arched. A door alongside 
the fireplace admits to a small chamber behind it in the thickness. 
of the wall. Possibly this is an alteration, and the whole space 
may have formed the original fireplace. The house was built by 
one Edgar—probably Edward Edgar—in 1636, as the date on one 
of the dormers indicates; and at that time, and for about a 
century before, the lands of Peffermyle, in the barony of Craig- 
millar, belonged to the Edgars, an offshoot of the Edgars of 
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Wedderlie, in Berwickshire. Accordingly the arms of that family 
are carved over the beautiful entrance doorway. 

The party afterwards proceeded to Craigmillar Castle, of which 
the following particulars were read to the company :—The castle 
consists of an old Scottish keep of a style to be found all through 
the country, and to which extensive additions have been made at 
later times, until the whole has grown to be one of the large-sized 
éastles of Scotland. The keep stands on the edge of a cliff about 
twenty feet high, and is so near the edge that there is scanty room 
left for access to the door, while at some parts a foothold on the 
top of the rock is all that can be obtained. Immediately in front 
of the door a cutting made in the rock almost severs the path, and 
before the additions to the castle changed the aspect of affairs at 
this point, this cutting must have made the castle almost impreg- 
nable. The doorway, which looks to the west, is round-headed, 
and surmounted by the Preston arms. It gives access to a small 
entrance hall from which two doors diverge—that on the left lead- 
ing to the ground floor, and the one in front to the staircase. By 
the former you enter a small chamber in the thickness of the wall, 
from which you pass into the large chamber on the ground floor. 
This is vaulted, 17 feet 6 inches high, with an intermediate floor 
of wood. The under floor was divided by a partition wall into 
two apartments. The staircase leading to the great hall is on the 
corkscrew plan, and after going up for a couple of revolutions, or 
about ro feet, it comes to a stop, and one is shunted to the right, 
on to another staircase, on which the ascent is continued. At the 
shunting point a door overlooks the entrance hall, and the shifting 
of the staircase to the side may have been done to give more room 
to men defending the castle in the event of the outer door being 
forced. ‘The great hallis a noble apartment, 35 feet long by 20 
feet 9 inches wide, and 24 feet 6 inches high to the apex of its 
pointed roof. The walls, which are of an average thickness of 
‘9 feet, are pierced by windows on the north, south, and east, all 
provided with stone seats. The fireplace is a fine specimen of its 
kind, and is quite entire. The hall has been divided into two 
storeys, and the stone corbels for supporting the beams are 
painted. There is a small arched room off the hall known as 
Queen Mary’s room. As usual, the stair leading to the top is not 
in continuation of the lower one, but is on the opposite side of the 
door and passage leading into the great hall. Ascending this stair, 
.a door leads off to the floor over the hall, and another to an entresol 
room over Queen Mary’s room. This is a very beautiful 
apartment, and adjoining it is a most complete garderobe. 
The main roof, almost entire, is very flat, and covered with over- 
lapping stones, the under stone being wrought with a groove along 
the sides of its upper surface. Two rows thus wrought were laid 
in their sloping position, with a space between for the overlapping 
stones, which extended over the grooves, the object being that rain 
blown in beneath the edges of the overlapping row would be caught 
in the groove, and thus run down to the carefully-formed gutter. 
‘The roof was doubtless constructed flat for the convenience of 
working military engines. The total height of the keep from the 
‘top of the rock is about 70 feet. The additions made at various 
times consisted first of a great curtain wall, of which the keep 
itself forms a part on the south, having angle towers, and enclosing 
a courtyard averaging 122 feet by 80 feet. Later, and at various 
times, within this courtyard buildings have been added against 
the curtain walls of the east, west; and south sides, having the 
entrance through the north curtain. Beyond this, on the east, 
west, and north, are other walls, strong and high, enclosing a space 
of about 11 acre within the castle bounds; and within this space, 
again, various offices were built at different times. The curtain 
walls are about 28 feet high to the top of the parapet, and 5 feet 
thick. Inside the entrance doorway on either hand is an arched 
recess about 9 feet above the ground, each having a spy-window 
and stone seat for a sentinel. The east range of buildings is three 
storeys high, with a gloomy sunk floor at the south end, all vaulted 
except the upper floor. The beautiful entrance doorway in con- 
nection with this range superseded the old doorway to the keep, 
and in connection with it a wide turnpike led up to the great hall 
and the upper floors of the new wing. At the side of the new door, 
and in the thickness of the wall, a separate stair leads up to the 
‘kitchen, which has a large arched fireplace, stone sink with drain, 
and service window into the corridor leading to the great hall. 
From the floor abeve the kitchen, through the south-east tower, 
tthe east and north battlements are reached. These are supported 
on bold corbels with intervals between, through which stones 
‘could be thrown on an enemy approaching the base of the walls. 
In the centre of the south-east tower is a raised platform, reached 
‘by steps, from which shooters could send arrows over the 
‘heads of those defending the battlements. When the west wing 
came to be added, the west curtain was nearly all taken 
‘down and rebuilt, as it is seen now, with windows and chimneys, 
and without the machicolations. This was the latest addition 
“made to the castle. It is two storeys high, with vaults at the 
‘south end. The reoms are large and handsome, entering through 
each other, as was the style of the seventeenth century. This was 
evidently the family side, with its separate entrance from the court- 
yard, now kitchen, dining-room, and private bedrooms. The 
dining-room has a beautiful fireplace, once lined with Dutch tiles, 
‘and a windew with mullion and transom. From the bowling- 


green, immediately outside this range of buildings, a flight of steps 
led down to the gardens at the lower level, where the bed of the 
fish-pond can still be seen. Between the east curtain and the 
outside wall is a small roofless chapel, measuring within the walls 
30 feet by 14 feet 9 inches. Except that the gables have crow- 
steps, the chapel is very much in the style of the late Perpendicular 
work of England. The large ivy-covered building at the west end 
was a Protestant Presbyterian meeting-house, erected upon the 
indulgence granted by James VI. It was probably one of the 
barns or offices of the castle, and turned to this purpose. All 
writers on Craigmillar refer to the arms of the Cockburns, Con- 
galtons, Mowbrays, and Otterburns, as adorning the walls of the 
castle. None of these are there now ; nor any other arms except 
the royal arms, which surmount the Preston arms over the entrance, 
and again over a door leading out to the south battlements, and 
the Preston arms, which occur four times. Craigmillar came 
into the possession of the Prestons in 1374, and remained their 
property for almost three hundred years. As is evident from its 
style, the keep was built about the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and the curtain walls shortly after. In 1543 it was taken by 
Hertford and much demolished ; and probably the buildings inside 
the east curtain wall were built shortly after that time, and perhaps 
part of the west wing also, although it was undoubtedly altered 
and enlarged in the seventeenth century by the Gilmours, who 
became possessed of the castle about that time. The chapel is of 
fifteenth-century work, and the outer walls were probably built 
after the English invasion. 

Previous to taking their departure, the members, on the motion 
of Professor Baldwin Brown, awarded a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Little Gilmour, the proprietor of Craigmillar. 


THE LATE MR. WILLIAM HUGGINS. 


HE death has been announced in many quarters of Mr. Wm. 
Huggins, animal and historical painter, remarkable for his 
versatility and fidelity to nature. There is a branch of art in which 
he also excelled which peculiarly entitles him to attention from an 
architectural journal—we mean his truthful rendering of ancient 
architecture, a class of subject most difficult in itself, and requiring 
in almost every respect a completely opposite mode of treatment, 
to which he was probably led by the influence of his brother, Mr. 
Samuel Huggins. Be this as it may, no man perhaps ever hada 
more profound feeling for the picturesque in architecture, or saw 
further into the world of beauty enshrined in old buildings by 
time, wind, rain, moss, lichen, and minute vegetation. What he 
saw and felt keenly he translated truthfully and vividly into art, 
and produced from time to time pathetic and elevating pictures, 
more especially during his residence in Chester, to which his 
strong love of the picturesque and beautiful of other days warmly 
attached him. Charmed with the venerable beauty and quaintness 
of the cathedral, he devoted much of his time to committing it to 
canvas in a very powerful and original manner, and executed 
Chester Cathedral from the City Walls, He also painted The 
Ruins of St. John’s, Chester; View from St. John’s Churchyard ; 
and A General View of Chester from the Far Side of the River. 
All these and many other architectural subjects throughout 
Cheshire and Lancashire, among the former being Leddington 
Church, and on the banks of the Thames and elsewhere, were 
almost perfectly rendered byhim. The “ Huggins Gallery,” which 
is to be formed at the forthcoming Art Loan Exhibition at Chester, 
will probably contain some specimens of this class of his pro- 
ductions. 


SIMPLICITY IN GREEK ART. 


LECTURE was lately delivered by Professor Waldstein, 
of Cambridge, to the members of the Literary and Philoso- 


phical Society of Leicester, on “ Simplicity the chief characteristic 


of Greek Art.” The lecturer remarked that he had set himself the 
aim, and it might be an ambitious one, of attempting to convey to 
them, in a comparatively short address, the chief characteristic 
features of an art which had been admired by all appreciators of 
the beautiful in all historical ages, and which had since formed the 
groundwork for the canons of modern taste. For the purpose of a 
succinct title he had chosen one attribute, which seemed to him 
the most salient and most distinctive belonging to the art of the 
Greeks. He might have done better if he had chosen the epi- 
grammatic summing-up of the chief characteristics of the works 
of Greek art by the founder of the study, but it was its simplicity 
rather than its grandeur which he wished to show was inherent in 
the art of the Greeks. In speaking of simplicity as applied to 
people and things he meant that there was a right balance between 
all the parts—between the expression and the thing expressed. 
Aristotle, in attempting to define virtue and good, did it by means 
of the two opposing extremes, and in the middle, between the 
extremes, he found the good, the perfect, and the beautiful. Half- 
way between the opposite extremes of foolhardiness and cowardice 
lay courage, and between the extremes of niggardliness and 
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recklessness lay the best economy. So with people and the taste 
displayed in their surroundings. They would call a room or a 
house perfect in taste if, in the first instance, they were impressed 
with its thorough homelike feeling ; and again it would be found 
if, in decorating their rooms, they always considered the means at 
disposal, the aim and object of the structure, the thing to be 
expressed, and the means they had of thus expressing it. 
In the same way in the expression of thought by means 
of words, they called that the most simple and natural form 
in which there was thorough harmony between the thing 
expressed and the means of expression. Perfection in all 
the manifestations of human thought and feelings, in all the 
creations of the human hand through the intellect and the heart, 
could only be found when there was that simplicity, that absolute 
harmony between the thing expressed and the means of ex- 
pression. Then how was the artist, whose work was to takea 
definite form, and had to appeal to definite thoughts and emotions 
in the spectator, to find around which subject and problem that 
harmony was to group itself? Inthe first place he must turn to 
the study of the material he used—the language at his disposal for 
conveying those thoughts and suggesting those feelings. All arts 
were means of expressing human thoughts and feelings, and with a 
certain manipulative skill or verbal fluency they could convey by 
means of those agents almost any thought in a more or less perfect 
manner. But very often when, in the period of degraded taste, the 
skill and dexterity with which the technical craftsman had pinched 
and distorted the language at his disposal into a meaning not at all 
suited to his language, that skill was often admired by people as 
being one of the chief artistic merits of the work. But it was a 
total aberration of taste. An artist must study not only what he 
could possibly express by means of the material at disposal, but he 
must study those subjects best suited to be put into that material 
or language, and then there was the greatest chance of there being 
that complete harmony between the thing expressed and the ex- 
pression, which was essential. Sculpture was the art in which the 
Greeks had more distinctly brought out the spirit of their national 
genius, and the remains of that art which had come down to us 
were numerous. But a sculptor had first to study the material 
language by meansof which he was to express certain conceptions of 
the mind and certain feelings of the human heart, and he must never 
ignore the essential nature of that material, for if he did there would 
be discord between the language he used and the thing he expressed 
—there would be a want of simplicity, and the spectator would not 
be affected in that harmonious manner in which art ought always to 
impress them. The form the sculptor placed in his material 
should naturally suggest the chief characteristics of life and of the 
organic world. The chief characteristics of stone and metal were, 
first, that they were lasting and unalterable. Therefore the artist 
should produce, by means of his technical manipulation of the 
material, that illusion of form, that composition of the parts of the 
figure, which naturally and necessarily suggested the essential 
characteristics of the organic world, and of a living human figure, 
and see that there was no discord between the life that was placed 
in the statue and the material used. In Greek art they had what 
was called the archaic, or childhood period, and they had the 
period of decline, which began with the end of the fourth century 
and reached down to the Roman times. In the work belonging to 
both those periods they would notice, as the characteristic feature 
which marked it as being imperfect, the obtrusion of the material 
upon the senses of the spectators, counteracting the harmony be- 
tween the thing expressed and the means of expression, and 
devoid of that supreme simplicity which marked their highest pro- 
ductions. In order to illustrate this the lecturer drew attention to 
specimens of sculpture of the early and later periods. In the first 
they were chiefly impressed with the difficulty which the artist had 
in producing what he required. Ina later example of the period 
of transition to greater perfection, they had just a reminiscence of 
that constraint ; whilst in the later specimens, of the period which 
marked the decline of Greek art, they had the characteristic of the 
most accurate study of the anatomy of the human figure. That 
presented itself so much that it was called the anatomical school. 
But anatomy was not the first study of art. The obtrusion 
of that skill in modelling, however perfect it might be in itself, 
was again to the detriment of that complete harmony which 
the artist ought to express. The spectator was carried away 
by the manipulative skill of the sculptor. The artist chose 
the most dramatic scenes from life, which were transient, 
and therefore absurd when set in bronze or marble. The atti- 
tude was momentary, whilst the material in which it was set 
was durable, and therefore the lack of harmony still prevailed. 
Between the two extreme schools that he had mentioned came the 
perfection of Greek art, and that was inseparably associated with 
the name of Phidias, born at the beginning of the fifth century B.c. 
Unfortunately not one of his great works had come down to them. 
But they had full accounts of all descriptions of his work by many 
authors, and from those they could form an idea of what his work 
was. The remains which had been preserved were from his 
designs, and mainly executed by his assistants, so that they had 
only a faint reflex of the greatness of his own art. But still there 
was hardly an artist, however eccentric, who would not say that 
never since that time to the present day had the same perfection 


been attained. Professor Waldstein then described the sculpture 
and the mouldings of the eastern and western pediments of the 
Parthenon at Athens, the work of- Phidias, of which he had 
sketches, going into details to show the breadth and perfectness of 
the conception and the harmony of feeling and mode of expression 
which was throughout it apparent. In this they had the charac- 
teristics belonging to the best of Greek art. However grand and 
noble the subjects were that Phidias chose for expression in the 
most lasting and monumental material, there was always that 
simplicity in the work which appealed to the meanest and most 
childlike understanding of the Greek mind. That was carried out 
in the whole composition, and not simply by one figure. The 
artist by every means at his disposal suggested, in the figures 
themselves and the lines of the composition, the great thought 
which he wished to convey to the simplest spectator. And not 
only in the composition, but in the subject, that complete harmony 
obtained between the means at his disposal and the thought he 
wished to convey, whilst in each separate figure they had the per- 
fect power of model. In Phidias they had that simplicity which 
was required. 
representing just what he wished to represent, and that varied 


simplicity, that naiveté, and noble grandeur which characterised 
the works of the Greek, 


PRICES IN THE IRON TRADE. 


HE return of Mr. Waterhouse, accountant to the Board of 
Arbitration for the Manufactured Iron Trade of the North of 
England was issued on Saturday. It gives the net selling prices 
of the leading classes of manufactured iron—viz,, rails, plates, bars, 
and angles—for the first two months of the year. This return 
confirms the statement of the iron manufacturers, made at the late 
Arbitration Board meeting at Darlington, that prices of iron had 
seriously fallen this year. It also goes to show in a very marked 
manner the decline of trade, production being lessened. In the 
two months ending February 29 the production of all classes of 
manufactured iron amounted to only 90,616 tons, as against 
109,220 tons in the two months ending December, and 117,365 
tons in the previous two months ending October 31. A comparison 
of the returns shows that the falling-off of 27,000 tons in the output, 
as compared with the October return, is due altogether to the 
lessened demand for shipbuilding iron. Bars and rails have 
maintained their tonnage, but plates and angles are very much 
reduced. Inthe October return plates were 77,628 tons, in the 
December return 74,393, and in that just issued 60,874 tons. 
Angles have declined still more in proportion, for in the October 
statement they stood at 24,159 tons, in December 20,079 tons, and 
in February 14,050 tons. Bars stood for 15,215 tons in October, 
14,227 tons in December, and 15,178 tons in February. In the 
matter of prices the trade wears an equally unsatisfactory aspect. 
In the October return plates were 6/. 3s. 2d. per ton, in December 
5/7. 195. 11d, and in February 5/. 14s. 7d. Bars in October stood 
at 6/. 3s. 11d, in December at 6/ os. 5d., and in February at 
57. 18s. Iod. per ton. Angles were 5/. Ios. at the first period, 
52. gs. 1d. at the second, and are 5/. 3s. 8d. in the present return, 
Rails present only a few hundred tons production in each return, 
and the price does not vary so much as the other descriptions. 
The decline of 4s. 4d. in the last two months comes upon a 
previous reduction, taking the whole of last year of ros. 7d. per 
ton, and gives for the fourteen months 14s. 11d. This return, 
showing so much depression in trade, and such a reduction in 
price since the present year commenced, cannot fail to have an 
important bearing upon the forthcoming arbitration, to be under- 
taken by Dr. R. S. Watson, upon the claim of the iron manufacturers 
for a reduction of Io per cent. in wages. 


EDINBURGH CASTLE. 


HE Cockburn Association have forwarded a memorial to the 
Marquis of Hartington, Secretary of State for War, on the 
restoration of Edinburgh Castle, in the course of which they say : 
—‘ The matter which your memorialists now respectfully desire to 
submit for your Lordship’s consideration affects the amenity of the 
ancient Castle of Edinburgh. It is the restoration of the great 
Hall, in which the Scottish Parliament sat for a very long period 
prior to the erection of the present Parliament House in 1634. it 
is now used as a hospital, to provide the necessary space for which 
the original building has been subdivided by partitions, and by the 
insertion of two storeys between the floor and roof, with a staircase 
to give access thereto. The restoration of this ancient and beauti- 
ful Hall is a matter not merely of local but of national interest, 
and your memorialists are satisfied that its importance will be re- 
cognised by your Lordship. They understand that the work of 
restoration would be attended with little or no difficulty, and would 
meet with general approval if undertaken under the direction of 
the Government officers. The hospital accommodation which the 
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building now’ affords is of the poorest and most unsatisfactory 
nature, and your memorialists believe that better is urgently 
demanded, and might be otherwise supplied without any serious 
difficulty or expense. Were the hospital provided for elsewhere, 
the old ‘Aula Castri’ of Scottish history, restored to its pristine 
beauty, and used for purposes of State festivity or recreation, 
might become once more a pride and honour, not merely to 
Edinburgh but to Scotland.” 

In some “ Notes” on “The Parliament House of Edinburgh 
Castle,” the Association say :—‘‘ This ancient hall is far more 
identified with Scottish historical events than the building now 
forming the vestibule of the Courts of Law, which dates only from 
the reign of Charles I. It was in the former edifice that, when 
they met in Edinburgh, the Estates were convened during most 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and till the Tolbooth 
superseded the hall as the place of assemblage of Parliament. It 
was here that the hasty trial and condemnation of the sixth Earl 
of Douglas and his brother took place in1440. It was here ‘ where 
Knox conferred with Grange and Lethington, where Charles I. 
held his coronation banquets, where Argyll feasted Cromwell... . 
In the process of sub-dividing the hall certain struts have been 
removed ; but the direction of the vacant mortises seems to afford 
a satisfactory clue to their position and a guide to the restoration 
of what is wanting. The roof-timbers are in good preservation, 
and are from their size and appearance presumably of foreign 
growth. Were an opportunity afforded for more careful examina- 
tion by the erection of scaffolding, and were the partitions and 
floors cleared out and the walls stripped of the plaster, there can 
be no doubt that the original features of the building would be 
still more clearly discernible, and ample materials afforded for a 
faithful restoration.” 


MR. W. E. LOCKHART’S DRAWINGS. 


N Saturday last, Mr. Dowell sold by auction, in Edinburgh, a 

collection of water-colour pictures by Mr. W. E. Lockhart, 

R.S.A., who is about to leave for London. The following were the 
principal prices :— 

“The Town Hall, Crail,” 152 155.3; ‘Church Interior, 
Majorca,” 212; “The Last of the Old Pier, St. Monance,” 32/. 
11s. ; ‘* Moonlight on the Clyde,” 152. 15s. ; ‘‘ Cambuskenneth,” 
18/, 18s.; “ A Harvest Field in Fife,” 387. 175.; ‘The Last Haul 
of the Season,” 182. 18s. ; “A Spanish Venta—Muleteers Depart- 
ing,” 52/. tos. ; “The Towers of St. Machar’s, Aberdeen,” 23/. 25.; 
“ A Clover Field in Fife,” 17/7. 6s. 6d¢.; ‘‘ Harvest Time, Crail,” 
432. 1s.; “ Palace of the Duke of Montpensier, Seville,” 217, ; “In 
the Highlands,” 17/. 17s. ; ‘‘St. Andrews,” 232. 2s. ; ‘On the Forth, 
near Stirling,” 362. 15s. ; “‘ House in Granada where the Empress 
Eugenie was born,” 257. 4s.; “ A Palace in Palma,” 52/. tos. ; “A 
Farm in Fife,” 257. 14s. 6d. ; “The Beacons of Crail,” 272. 6s. ; 
“ A Summer Day,” 342 135.; “Snow Scene from my Drawing- 
room Window,” 28/. 7s.; ‘West Wemyss,” 18/7. 18s.; “ Ford’s 
Hospital, Coventry,” 174 17s.; “Glengarry,” 352. 145. ; “‘ Cowie, 
near Stonehaven,” 422; ‘‘ Cottages near the Borestone, Bannock- 
burn,” 334 17s.; “Street in Siena,” 31/7 10s. ; “ Morning in St. 
Andrews Bay,” 27/. 6s.; “A Rocky Shore,” 152. 15s.; ‘ Stirling, 
from the Forth,” 17/7. 17s.; ‘“Dunnottar Castle,” 172. 175.; 
“In St. Andrews Harbour,” 31/7. 1os.; “ Carting Seaweed,” 
18/7. 18s.; “Alcala de los Panaderos, Spain,” 21/7.; “ The 
Cottar’s Hairst,” 217; “ Moorish Mills, Cordova, Spain,” 
21/.; “A Fishing Village,” 522. 1os.; “On the Seashore, St. 
Andrews Bay,” 16/. 5s. 6d. ; “ Queensferry—Sunset,” 15/7. 155. ; 
“ Glen Errochie—Sunset,” 157. 155.; “A Fife Village,” 152 15s. ; 
“ A Wet Day,” 272. 6s. ; ‘“ The Funeral of Robert Burns,” engraved, 
732. 1os.; “Dunblane—A Rainy Day,” 37/. 16s.; “ Dunstan- 
borough Castle,” 157. 155.; “* Norham,” 18/. 18s. ; “ The Gleaners,” 
162, 16s. ; “The Village of St. Ninians, Stirling Castle in the dis- 
tance,” 264. 5s.; “*An Old Scottish Harbour,” 572. 15s. ; “‘ Moorish 
Mills, Cordova, Spain,” 29/. 8s. ; “ Breaking up the Wreck, Dunbar,” 
157. 15s.; “The Poet’s Rest, Stratford-on-Avon,” 20/. 8s. ; “ The 
Towers of the Alhambra,” 214; “A Calm Day off Corrie, Arran,” 
16/7. 5s. 6d.; “Evening,” 217; “Don Quixote at the Puppet 
Show,” 126/.; “ Stonehaven—Early Morning, the boats coming 
in,” 267. 15s. 6d. ; “ At the Window, Andalusia,” 16/. 16s. ; “* Wark- 
worth,” 32/. 115.; “ A Baptism in San Giovanni, Siena,” 89/. 5s. ; 
“ Kenilworth,” 252. 4s.; “‘ The Duke of Wellington’s Trees, Alham- 
bra,” 152. 155. ; “‘ Berwick-on-Tweed,” 33/. 125. ; “ The High Street, 
Crail,” 312. tos. ; “ The Piazza del Annunziata, Florence,” 48¢. 175.; 
“ Warkworth, looking up the River,” 292. 8s. ; “A Turnip Field, 
Crail,” 227. 1s.; “Spanish Beggars,” 21/.; ‘Staircase in Lord 
Provost Ure’s House,” 27/. 6s.; “A Quiet Fisher Village,” 177. 17s.; 
* An Orange Grove, Majorca,” 27/7. 6s.; “ The Salmon Nets, Crail,” 
21/.; “Holy Island Church,” 17/. 17s.; “ The Alhambra, Granada,” 
44/. 2s.; “San Telmo, Seville,” 157. 15s.; ‘“ Dunblane Cathedral,” 
26/. 5s.; “Sunny Hours,” 232 2s.; “In an old Moorish Patio, 
Granada,” 35/. 4s.; “ His Eminence” (painting in oil), 752. 12s. ; 
“‘Italica (Spain), the Birthplace of the Emperor Trajan,” 21/. ; 
“‘ A Spate on the Garry” (painting in oil), 23/4. 12s. Paintings by 
other artists (the property of Mr. Lockhart) :—“ Aberdour Castle,” 
by Sam Bough, R.S.A., 18/7, 185.; “The Cattle Shed,” by David 
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Cox, RA., 422; “The Iron Spire—Rouen Cathedral,” by Jules 
Lessore, 152. 15s.; and “ Dutch Canal Scene,” by James Maris, 
312. Ios. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of the Birmingham Architectural Association was 

held on Tuesday, Mr. W. H. Kendrick in the chair, when a 
paper was read by Mr. Franklin Cross (hon. sec.), upon “ John 
Henry Chamberlain and Architecture.” The author of the paper 
discussed generally the principles and spirit of the work of the late 
Mr. J. H. Chamberlain as an architect and as an artist, and while 


highly praising the beauty of detail which it displayed, urged that 
it was wanting in rhythm and coherency between the parts. 
fact, it was too much in the nature of architectural patchwork. It 
was more as a decorator than as an architect that they must 
admire Mr. Chamberlain. 
out here and there bits of the loveliest detail, often equalling in 
beauty the best in ancient examples ; but those they only regarded 
as costly buttons on the garment. 
first, and then the gilded garnishing of the garment. 
this intense desire of decoration, instead of form for its own sake, 
might be attributed the general monotony of his buildings 
and the similarity between all classes of his buildings. 


In 
In his buildings might be seen peeping 


They required the good figure 
Probably to 


In © 
Mr. Chamberlain’s work there was a great deal to love for 
its nobleness. He 
love-songs such as to attract their eye, 
but their imaginations were never captivated and conducted 


to regions afar off. He was one whom it would take a man of no 


mean power to emulate, much more to surpass. He rode well 
towards the crest of the great art-wave of naturalism now tossing 
over the continent of Europe. He was artistic, but he did not go 
meandering into medizvalism and reproduce in his architecture 
relics of an exploded feudalism. A modern utilitarian architect in 
every sense, he seized the materials of modern introduction, such 
as iron and terra-cotta, and made them bend to his will as his 


judgment and taste dictated. The “little garden” had blossomed 


under Mr. Chamberlain’s tender care, and the result might be that 
our homes would be better, our streets more beautiful, our churches 
and chapels fit for the worship of a sublime Creator. Art might, 
then, be as cheap as the cheapest commodity, and it would grow 
in our highways and byways of modern life, and our cities and 
towns would become the Athens and Venice of modern times. 

A discussion followed, in which Messrs. Doubleday, V. Scruton, 
J. Cotton, and others took part. All the speakers referred in terms 
of admiration to Mr. Chamberlain’s work, although some of them 
criticised particular features of it. All of them also confessed to a 
debt of gratitude to him for having lifted architecture in Birming- 
ham from the dull level into which it had fallen, and expressed 
the conviction that his example would be attended with most 
beneficial results in the time to come. A vote of thanks was 
unanimously passed to Mr. Cross, and the proceedings termi- 
nated. : 


HOUSE SANITATION. 


PAPER was read by Dr. Robert Bell at the meeting on the 
19th inst. of the Glasgow Philosophical Society, upon 
house sanitation. The author said that dishonest plumbers and 
builders were frequently as guilty of manslaughter as were the 
wretches who from time to time were convicted of that crime at 
the bar of justice. He referred to two cases of bad drainage met 
with in his own experience. In one of the cases four children 
had been attacked with typhoid fever, while in the other case a 
number of children had been attacked with diphtheria, as a con- 
sequence of defective drainage. It was appalling to contemplate 
how many valuable lives might have been sacrificed to the avarice 
of tradesmen in the construction of defective drains. As a pro- 
tection against bad drains he suggested that the work should not 
be covered in until it had been inspected by a surveyor, and 
certified to be in perfect order. The pipes should also be 
examined periodically. He recommended that the surveyor should 
be appointed by Government, and that he should be independent 
of plumber or proprietor. 

Dr. Ebenezer Duncan said that if sewage gas propagated fever 
at all, it did so in a very small degree. In his own practice he 
found that where there were defects in the sewage pipes of a 
house the inhabitants suffered from headaches and sore throats, 
but he had no reason to believe that epidemics were propagated by 
sewer gases. It was too frequently the case with medical men when 
they were called in to a case, and found there was a defect in the 
drainage of the house, they considered the defect sufficient to 
account for the disease. That, he thought, was a false position 
for any man to take up. He agreed with Dr. Bell that Govern- 
ment inspectors should be appointed, and he thought that the 
smoke test should be applied to all pipes in order to ascertain 
whether they were in proper working condition. 

Mr. Thomson, architect, said the present state of the drainage 
in Glasgow was a disgrace to civilisation. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Bell for his paper. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


We have to announce with great regret the death of MI. 
James THomas KNow es, the well-known architect, which 
took place at his house in Russell Square on Sunday last. Mr. 
Kwowtes had attained the ripe age of seventy-six, and for 
some years past had retired from practice. He was a Fellow 
of the Institute of. old standing, and died a member of the 
Council and Chairman of the Board of Examiners for District 
Surveyors under the Buildings Act. His professional work 
was of a miscellaneous private character, the Grosvenor Hotel 
at Victoria Station and the Thatched House Clubhouse in St. 
James’s Street being perhaps his best-known buildings. He 
was to be congratulated upon having made a considerable 
fortune by his practice. Of his character and disposition we 
cannot speak too highly ; he was signally a man of broad 
views and large experience, upright and honourable, courteous 
and considerate, a sound adviser, and a staunch friend. One 
principle of his is worth quoting for the benefit of the younger 
men of his profession :—‘ Don’t merely make your work 
strong,” he used to say, ‘‘make it stronger than strong.” His 
son is Mr. JAMES KNOWLES, the distinguished editor of the 
Nineteenth Century, an architect also. by profession, and a 
member of the Institute. sai 


AN association. of manufacturers and exporters has been 
founded in Stuttgart which might be imitated elsewhere with 
advantage. The agency does no business on its own account, 
but leaves the execution of all orders to the respective manu- 
facturers, its only aim being the furtherance of the export 
trade by bringing buyer and seller into contact.. With this 
object it publishes an annual catalogue in four different 
languages, containing the names and addresses of the various 
firms belonging to the society, and undertakes .to transmit to 
the different, manufacturers any orders received from abroad. 
Sample orders. may be addressed to the agency whenever a 
personal selection is impracticable, and assistance and advice 
are readily granted in all transactions. 
the reliability of the firms composing its members, and under- 
takes to transmit goods ordered, packed and complete, within 
a specified time. Should a manufacturer, from any cause 
whatever, be preyented from executing an. order, the agency 
undertakes to transmit it.to another equally good house. 


THE forthcoming Health Exhibition will be remarkable for. 


the number of exhibitors ; that is, if a conclusion may be 
drawn from the complaints: of exhibitors who have been 
allotted no more than a fraction of the space they solicited. It 
would seem as if the programme had been based on too large 
a scale, or too many foreigners had been invited. If the 
visitors are in, proportion, the committee,will have no reason to 
be dissatisfied. It deserves to be noted that, although the work 
is apparently carried out in an inexpensive. style, these exhibi- 
bitions. are costly. At the Fisheries Exhibition there. was a 
daily average of over 18,000 visitors, the total number being 
2,703,051, yet the balance remaining, after paying expenses, 
did‘ not reach 9,0o00/,, In other words, the profit on every 
visitor was only‘about ?¢. By taking credit for the rent due 
on the Health Exhibition, the furniture, &c., the balance has 
been brought up to 16,7534 .. The expenditure. amounted to 


131,39 24, : | 


A BUSINESS meeting. of. the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held on Monday, the 24th,.the President, Mr. 
H. Jones, in the chair. Upon a resolution proposed by the 
Council that two old members of that body should go out 
of office. every. year, an amendment was moved by Mr. Rrpcg, 
and seconded, by Professor KrErr, to the .effect that this was 


not a satisfactory response to. the wish of the general meeting 


expressed cn a former occasion... The amendment was carried 
by a small majority, all.the members of Council present voting 
against it, although Mr. WATERHOUSE explained that he and 
some of his colleagues within the Council had opposed the 
conclusion arrived at. Notice of two motions was given by 
Professor Kerr for a meeting which is to be held on April 2tst, 
to the effect that the distinction made on. the face of the voting 
papers between the old members of Council and the new 
nominees is undesirable, and that. the honorary secretaryship 
ought to be restored to its old form of one secretary for home 
business, and another for foreign. A new arrangement was 
agreed to respecting the examination for the admission. of 


The society guarantees |, 


Associates, whereby to extend its application to the colonies, 

it being already extended to all parts of the United Kingdom. 

A further proposal that after 1887 the principle of examination 

should be applied to candidates for admission as Fellows, was 

postponed for consideration at another meeting. The business, 

we are pleased to hear, was conducted without asperity ; and 

we are fain to hope that a good deal more of the spirit of con-- 
cession (to adopt a phrase employed by the Honorary Secretary 

with less tact than we had given him credit for) may now be 
exhibited on the part of the members of Council generally, as 

the only means of avoiding further complications. It is quite 

clear that such a body as a Royal Institute of Architects in 

England cannot possibly for any length of time be made the 

subject of autocratic experiments by casual office-bearers ; the. 
very instinct of the national character is against it. 


Buyers of Eastern rugs like those which flood the market 
are disappointed when they find that the beautiful colours are 
fleeting. ‘The Persian Government have issued a decree pro- 
hibiting the importation of aniline dyes, which were found to 
exercise an injurious effect upon the textile industries of the 
country. If this prohibition is strictly enforced, there is reason 
to expect. that Persian carpets will resume their former reputa- . 
tion for durability of colour, and thus improve the demand for | 
them in Europe. ' 


THE annual Spring Exhibition of the Manchester Academy . 
of Fine Arts, which was held last month, has been fairly suc- 
cessful. The sales of pictures amounted to 802/, as against 
760/. last year, the number of works sold being about the same; 
233 season tickets were purchased, and 2,275 persons’ paid for 
admission at the turnstiles, being an increase of 72 season 
tickets and 783 admissions on payment over last year. Ata 
meeting of the Academy, which was held on ‘Tuesday evening, 
the following architects were elected associates—viz., Messrs. 
WitiiamM A. Royie, -RoBert J. BENNETT, W. K, Booru, and 
Haroip G. GRIMSHAW. 28 he 


Tue abolition of the duty on silver plate is now demanded 
with increased vigour, and it would seem.as if the duty was an 
impediment to the production of artistic work. It has been 
said that English pottery must have been in a different 


‘position to what it now holds if an institution analogous to* 


Goldsmiths’ Hall exercised sway over the pottery.. The duty 


has, however, the advantage of keeping the English trade in 
ithe hands of English goldsmiths. - 


Some of the German 
Chambers of Commerce have been complaining of the duties’ 
upon silver plate and table accessories in England, which 
amount to’a-complete exclusion of German wares from the 
English market, and an abatement, of the import duty by at 


‘least 5 per cent. on the value is demanded. The trade with 


England, it is believed, .would, under conditions more favour-, 


cable, be no inconsiderable one. 


Tue Edinburgh Architectural Association have published a, 
lecture which was delivered in the last session by Mr. MaAr- 
SHALL, M.A., the rector of the High School. The subject is. 
“ Amateur House Decoration.” One extract will show that the 
author has embodied “an experience in picturesque treatment of 
interior which was very suggestive and. valuable at. the present 
time.” “The separation of so-called high art from the art of the 
decorator has a ruinous effect.on both. Our pictures are poor. 
in style, mean in design, pale and ineffective in colour ; our. 
furniture and. our. draperies are ugly and unmeaning. No 
painter can be a fine painter, in the sense in which Titian, or 
Veronese, or Reynolds was a fine painter, who is not essentially 


.a decorator, painting with a view to the walls of noble rooms 


and galleries. No decorator: can bea fine decorator who is 
not essentially an artist, that is, an exponent through skilful 
handiwork, of an ideal—of something too great and too deep 
for words, which unites our souls and bodies with the songs of, 
birds, and the bloom of flowers, and all the large magnificence: 
of visible nature. An architect’s aim, it seems to me, should 
be ‘exactly the same in kind with that of a sculptor—to fix 
noble emotions in noble form ; a decorator’s should be that of 
the painter—to express in line and colour, in a given space, 
the passion of mankind, its love and its joy. I do not see 
where the line is to. be drawn between them. . If there is any 
sacredness in noble flow of line or splendour of colour in: 
statue or in painting, there is just the same sacredness in noble 
design of frieze or column ; in splendid harmony of cvrtuins, 
and carpets, and wall paper.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE HEN AND CHICKENS HOTEL AND ARCADE, BIRMINGHAM. 


COMPANY has recently been formed for restoring the 

well-known Hen and Chickens to its former uses as an 

hotel, and for forming an arcade of shops from the portico 

and vestibule of the hotel, connecting New Street with 

Worcester Street, emerging into the open space near the front 

of the Market Hall, and thus enabling foot passengers to 
avoid the acute angle formed by the junction of these streets. 

The arcade will be divided into twelve bays on each side, 
each comprising a shop 12 feet wide, with a room over it ; 
the depth of the shops will vary from 17 to 23 feet, and any 
number of shops on the same side may be connected if 
desired, 

The avenue is about 14 feet wide, covered bya semi- 
circular arched roof, formed of cast-iron main ribs, with wooden 
sub-divisions glazed with ornamental glass. The floor, which 
will have a slight incline, will be of Val de Travers 
asphalte. Each shop will have a room over it of the same 
size, reached by a staircase at the back of the shop. On the 
eastern side there will be a row of bedrooms on the second 
floor, to be used in connection with the hotel. 

Underneath the whole area of:the ground floor will bea 

large vaulted apartment, well suited to the purposes of a 
restaurant, as ample accommodation for kitchen and other 
offices may be provided ; and beneath a part of the lower 
level of the site will be a sub-basement for cellars, &c. 
_ The style of the architecture will be Renaissance with 
somewhat; of a French character, of rather an ornate descrip- 
tion. ‘The architect is Mr. JeErHRo A. Cossins, of Warwick 
Chambers, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, LERWICK. 


E, publish a view of the town-hall in Lerwick, the 
chief town of Shetland, which was opened in July 
1883. The site is on the most elevated part of the ridge on 
which the town of Lerwick is built, and adjoins the county 
buildings, with which it groups. The materials are local free- 
stone, with Isle Edday stone dressings, the former -being of a 
grey, the latter of a cream colour. On the ground floor are 
burgh court-hall, measuring 24. feet. by. 30 feet, magistrates’- 
rooms, safes, and police-cells.. On the opposite side. of .the 
main corridor are Custom House offices and Inland 
Revenue offices, with various departmental offices and stores 
attached, and, with entrance from the north elevation. On 
the first floor, which is reached by a wide stone stair, is placed 
the town-hall, measuring 60 feet by 30 feet, and 25 feet high, 
with timber ceiling running up to the roof. Onthe left side of 
the main stair are placed refreshment and retiring rocms, and 
on the right side a reading and news room, 22 feet wide by 23 
feet long. Over this portion of the building are two smaller 
halls, respectively measuring 22 feet by 23 feet, with smaller 
side-rooms and a staircase opening into the tower. The 
building was designed by Mr. ALEXANDER. Ross, architect, 
Inverness, the contractor for the works being Mr. Joxn 
M. AITKEN, Lerwick. The cost of the building, exclusive of 
gifts, was about 4,500/. 


REREDOS, ST. JOHN’S, WEYMOUTH. 


UR illustration of St. John’s Church, Weymouth, shows 
a new reredos, organ-case, and mural decoration 
recently completed. The central subject of the reredos is the 
Good Shepherd in white alabaster. The reredos was carried 
out by Mr. Earp, of Kennington Road, and the colouring by 
Messrs. RuBARDT, from the designs and under the personal 
direction of Mr. E. FRANcIS CLARKE, architect, of 7 West- 
minster Chambers, S.W. 


ST. PHILIP’S CHURCH, SOUTHPORT. 


HIS design, by Messrs. CLarK & Moscrop, of Darling- 

; ton, was submitted in the competition recently decided. 
The committee’s report concerning it states that they “‘ unani- 
mously regret that they could not adopt it for want of funds.” 
Accommodation is provided for 800 persons, with transept 
extension of 100. All the seats are arranged so that the con- 
gregation have uninterrupted view of the pulpit. The external 
walls are proposed to be faced in parpoint Yorkshire stone, 


the cost up to that time was 2,6c0,000 frs. 


with internal brick lining. Wagon-shaped roof, divided, into 
panels with moulded ribs, stopped upon elaborately carved 
and moulded cornice. Hammer-beam principal rafters, with 
traceried spandrels. Roofs to be covered with Welsh grey 
slating. All internal exposed woodwork to be of pitch pine. 
The exits are specially attended to, and the plan is well adapted 
to carrying out the ritual of the Church as required by a large 
congregation. 


ST. OUEN, ROUEN. 


HE view shown in the illustration is taken from the east 
perambulatory looking into the choir. The original 
drawing is by Mr. Huon Marear, of Liverpool. © It suggests 
the beauty of an interior which has always charmed English 
visitors. Long before Mr. Ruskin discoursed upon St. Ouen, . 
Dr. Dippin, the bibliographer, gave the following account of 
his impression upon entering the building :— 


You gaze, and are first struck with its matchless window: call 
it rose or marigold as you please. I think for delicacy and richness 
of ornament this window is perfectly unrivalled.. There is a play 
of line in the mullions which, considering their size and strength, 
may be pronounced quite a masterpiece of art. lt was towards 
sunset when we made our first entrance. The évening: was 
beautiful, and the variegated tints of sunbeam admitted through 
the stained glass of the window just noticed were perfectly 
enchanting. The window itself as you look upwards, or rather as 
you fix your eye upon the centre of it from the remote end of the 
Abbey, or the Lady’s Chapel, was a perfect blaze of dazzling light, 
and nave, choir, and side aisles seemed: magically illumined: We 
declared instinctively that the Abbey of St. Quen could hardly 
have a rival, certainly no superior. : 

The grand western entrance presents you with the most perfect 
view of the choir. Nothing more airy and more captivating of the 
kind can be imagined. The finish and delicacy of the pillars are 
quite surprising. Above, below, around, everything is in the 
purest style of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. On the 
whole, it is the absence of all obtrusive and inappropriate orna- 


‘ment which gives to the interior of the building that light; unen- 


cumbered, and fairy-like effect which ‘so peculiarly belotigs to it, 
and which creates a sensation that I never remember to have felt 
within any other similar edifice, 


The Abbey of St. Ouen was founded in A.D. 533, and it is 
therefore the most ancient of the abbeys: of Normandy. ° It 
was destroyed by the Normans when they landed at Rouen in 
the ninth century ; but when the leader, Rotio, became a 
Christian a new building was erected. After undergoing many 
vicissitudes, the monastery was. again destroyed. by. a fire in 
A.D. 1248. In the beginning of.the fourteenth century JEAN 
RoussEL Marc D’ARGENT was elected abbot, and in 1319 he 
was enabled, by the aid of CHARLES DE. VALois, the- brother of 
PuI.ip LE BEL, to lay the foundation-stone of the new build- 
ings. The works continued until the abbot’s. death in 1339, 
when they were interrupted ; but it has’ been estimated that 
Although much 
remained to be executed, there was a long. period of inaction, 
until the abbacy of D’ANTOINE -BOHIER, who was called ‘‘ Le 
Grand Batisseur”—that is, about 1510.9 © 

The architect of St. Quen was ALEXANDRE DE BERNEVAL, 
who was called ‘‘ Maistre des CEuvres de Machonnerie du 
Roy,” and he was a sculptor as well as an architect. He died 
in 1440, and was buried in the Chapel of St. Cecile, which is 
one of those around the choir.. There is a legend that, in a fit 
of jealousy, he killed his pupil for introducing the pentalpha, 
which was made the basis of the rose window in the northern 
transept. But the story is now supposed to have no more 
foundation in fact than many other legends. That Dr 
BERNEVAL was skilled in the arrangement of windows is plain 
from the southern rose window. 9 

The quality of the style of St. Ouen has been truly 
described by the late AMBROSE PoyNTER, when he wrote :— 
“The Normandy Gothic touched its highest point about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and the church of St. Ouen 
at Rouen may be considered as the most perfect type of the 
most perfect style of Gothic the world has seen. It needs no 
description ; and no description, no pencil, could do justice to 
its elegance, its magnificence, and-its purity. It is. in the 
eastern portion of the edifice that the character of the 
Gothique Rayonnant is the most perfect ; but though long in 
progress, the original design was always. respected, and none 
of its progressive details have been suffered to injure the 
general effect.” 
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THE AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION. 


HE following is the official report by Consul Robinson on the 
“if * International and Colonial Exhibition at Amsterdam :— 

The history of this very interesting exhibition includes expe- 
riences which may be of value in similar cases in future. The 
projector and subsequent manager of the exhibition, M. Ed: 
Agostini, of Paris, commenced his operations about three years 
ago, having formed a well-grcunded opinion that the city of 
Amsterdam presented many favourable features for such an enter- 
prise. His original idea was the creation of an exhibition under 
the direct patronage and management of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment and the city of Amsterdam, by means of a guarantee fund to 
be subscribed among the citizens of the latter. This proved, how- 
ever, to be impracticable, in consequence of their want of con- 
fidence in the success of the undertaking; and eventually an 
arrangement was concluded with a private firm in Brussels, who 
accepted the entire financial responsibility of the exhibition for 
themselves and their sub-contractors, on condition of being per- 
mitted to make their own bargain with the exhibitors and the 
public. The Government consented to give its direct patronage 
and a considerable subsidy, and the city authorities placed an 
ample space of ground, in an excellent situation on the western 
border of the city and adjoining the fine buildings of the National 
Museum, gratuitously at the disposal of the executive committee. 
The organisation of the exhibition was embodied in a set of regu- 
lations, and the executive committee undertook the general 
management, the administration being placed in the hands of 
M. Ed. Agostini, with the title of Commissary-General of the 
Exhibition. 

Negotiations were entered into with all foreign Governments, 
and some of them granted subsidies. The absolute amount 
appropriated cannot at present be exactly determined in all cases. 

It will be seen that, in consequence of the arrangement by 
which the exhibition became practically entirely a private specula- 
tion, though advertised as being under Government patronage, 
many difficulties and disappointments were experienced by exhi- 
bitors. The contractors were naturally anxious to make the best 
bargains in their power, and to secure themselves as far as possible 
against the chance of loss. Under these circumstances, it was 
natural that conflicts should occur; and at the very outset a diffi- 
culty arose which jeopardised for a short time the whole enterprise. 
It was found that the contractors had granted to one firm of for- 
warding agents the monopoly of the local transport of exhibits into 
and out of the exhibition buildings, on a tariff which, though 
perhaps not exorbitant for single packages, was decidedly so for 
larger lots of goods. The firm in question had, of course, on the 
basis of their contract, made the necessary arrangements in the 
way of lighters, bridges, rails, &c., for bringing in the goods; and 
when these arrived exhibitors found themselves before an accom- 
plished fact, and pledged without their consent to the payment of 
what they considered very exorbitant transport charges. Much 
indignation was felt and expressed, and many exhibitors threaten- 
ing to withdraw altogether, the Executive Committee found it 
necessary to allow exhibitors to make their own arrangements—a 
decision which, however, by no means put an end to the difficulty, 
as no other means of bringing the goods into the buildings existed 
than those constructed by, and the property of, the firm to whom 
the monopoly had been given. Hurried measures were adopted 
to supply the want, but the result was an unavoidable amount of 
confusion and expense. The dual character of the exhibition 
reacted upon its success in many ways. Exhibitors were deterred 
from taking part in it from a want of certainty as to the parties 
with whom they were really dealing ; and Colonial Commissioners 
found on their arrival here that, though accredited to the Nether- 
lands Government, they had practically to deal with persons over 
whom the Government neither had nor professed to exercise any 
real control. 

In spite, however, of all these drawbacks, the exhibition itself 
was undoubtedly a great success, and offered many novel and 
interesting features. This object of the promoters was to combine 
with an ordinary exhibition of international manufactures, products, 
and fine arts, a colonial exhibition on a scale hitherto un- 
attempted; and in this latter enterprise they were eminently 
successful, owing to the patronage extended to the exhibition by 
the greater Colonial Powers and their Colonies. It is not neces- 
sary to go into any great detail as to the International Euro- 
pean part of the show. Though many countries were creditably 
and extensively represented, it cannot be said that the total 
impression could be compared with that of its predecessors at 
London, Paris, and Vienna, nor was this to be expected. 

France decidedly bore away the palm in the number and 
quality of its exhibits, followed very closely by Holland and 
Belgium. Germany, though fairly well represented by numerous 
exhibits, did not compare favourably with the three first-named 
countries. The other European nations offered little worthy of 
special remark; and the show of British goods, with few ex- 
ceptions, was of the very poorest character, so much so as to make 
every British visitor regret that his country was represented at all. 
The number of British visitors was comparatively small, no doubt 
in consequence of the exhibition being practically almost ignored 


by the British press—a matter the more to be regretted, as in its 
other features it should have been especially interesting to the 
British nation. In the Fine Arts Galleries the exhibits of France 
and Holland were of exceptional excellence, but those from other 
countries were neither numerous nor of any great interest. England 
was entirely unrepresented. 

There was an excellent show of machinery, principally from. 
France, Belgium, and Holland, the colonial sugar industry being 
especially well exhibited by several complete installations for 
cane-crushing and boiling. The paper-making of Belgium and 
the shipbuilding industry of Holland also figured prominently 
and well. England, with one or two exceptions, was again very 
indifferently represented. Part of the new National Museum 
was occupied by a loan exhibition of retrospective art of quite 
unusual excellence, attached to which were the loan exhibits from 
South Kensington, part of the collection of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales and of Lord Lytton, with other private collections fronr 
British India, which were much admired. ' i 

But the chief feature of the Amsterdam Exhibition, and that 
which gave it its distinct and characteristic interest, was the 
colonial section, together with the sections of China and Japan. 
In these the elaborate art productions of the ancient civilisation of 
the Chinese and Japanese Empires, of British India, and of the 
Dutch East Indies, were shown on a scale hitherto unapproached 
as a whole; the manner of living, dwellings, utensils, and home 
industries of the great peoples of the East as well as of the West 
Indies, were spread out in almost endless detail. The peoples 
themselves were numerously represented, and Chinese, Japanese, 
Hindoos, Javanese, Malays, the native and negro races of Surinam, 
Arabs, Turks, Tunisians, could be studied at their work and in 
their homes. Even a Javanese concert and ballet could be enjoyed, 
and proved a great attraction. 

The Dutch East and West India Governments had erected 
a spacious separate building on the grounds of the exhibition, con- 
taining certainly the most complete collection of the products, arts, 
and industries of these countries, and of models of every possible 
description of dwelling, household utensils, modes of transport, 
roads, bridges, and plantations, which has ever been brought 
together. It will be a great pity if such a splendid collection 
should ever be dispersed again ; and I understand that steps are 
being taken to give it a permanent character. The Surinam 
native, negro, and mulatto races were housed in another large 
separate building, and were a source of endless curiosity and 
interest—the people themselves, their houses, dresses, rude arts 
and industries, and mode of life forming a lively picture. This 
was a private speculation, about thirty of the natives having been 
brought to Amsterdam for this purpose, and lodged in a large and 
lofty circular building, with ample room to display themselves and 
their belongings. 

The exceedingly tasteful and interesting British Indian court 
did very much to counterbalance the painful impression made by 
the English exhibits. The raw produce of British India, its 
ancient arts and industries, were well and compactly set forth. 
The novel experiment of a tea-room, in which at certain hours 
the Calcutta Tea Syndicate provided an exce'lent cup of tea 
gratuitously, was a great success as far as the constant crowd of 
visitors was concerned ; and it may be hoped that the object of- 
the syndicate, the introduction here of Indian tea for consumption, 
has been thereby advanced. The textile fabrics exhibited were of 
special interest, and altogether the arrangement and appearance 
of the court was very satisfactory. 

Siam was represented by a small but interesting exhibition of 
products and models. The Chinese exhibits, which were attended 
to entirely by natives of that empire, occupied a very large space, 
and were of almost endless variety. With the exception, however, 
of some very beautiful examples of cabinet work and of porcelain,, 
&c., they compared rather to their disadvantage with their Japanese 
neighbours, who had brought together an immense collection of” 
objects of art, of considerably greater intrinsic richness and excel- 
lence. So large and beautiful a collection of the best products of 
Japanese art has probably never been seen. j 

The French colonies were represented by Tunis, Algeria, 
Senegal, New Caledonia, French Guiana, Réunion, Cochin China, . 
Pondicherry, and Tahiti, the Tunisian exhibition occupying a large ~ 
building specially erected for the purpose, and containing a fine 
collection of industrial and artistic productions, together with the 
raw produce of the country, such as the splendid iron ores of Mokta 
and Benisaf, and the North African marbles. 

The Australian Colonies of New South Wales and Victoria 
were especially prominent, with a magnificent show of their raw 
produce—wools, gold and other metals and ores, coal and shale, 
wheat, woods, &c., together with their native wines, tinned and 
preserved meats, and other industries. Their ethnological, botanical,’ 
mineral, and natural historical collections were deservedly admired 
for their completeness and excellence. Altogether, these two 
Colonies made an excellent figure, and their exhibits have certainly 
left an abiding impression on the trading world here. 

Of other British Colonies, the Cape of Good Hope, Trinidad, 
Singapore, Natal, Mauritius, Demerara, and Queensland, were 
more or less adequately represented by exhibits. Brazil and 
Uruguay showed very fine collections of raw produce, coffees, 
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sugars, wools, &c.’ The Transvaal had a small but well-selected 
show of wools, wines, ostrich feathers, wheat, and other raw pro- 
duce and minerals. The Republic of Haiti was also represented 
by a small but carefully selected collection of its products. 

It will be seen from the above short summary that the object 
of the promoters of the exhibition, as far as they aimed at a com- 
parative show of the colonial products of the whole world, was 
very fairly attained.. In many instances the collections were of 
unique excellence and interest. 

As to the results of the exhibition, as far as the pecuniary 
speculation of the promoters is concerned, it is difficult to say 
whether the final winding up has been a profitable one for them, 
but there seems much reason to doubt it, as they have involved 
themselves in endless responsibilities, disputes, and lawsuits. The 
great lottery, which formed part of the programme, has certainly 
contributed its share of discredit to exhibition lotteries in general, 
by the apparent disproportion between the nominal and the intrinsic 
value of the prizes. 

It does not seem at all likely that it would be possible to get 
up another International exhibition on the same basis as that on 
which this one was founded : nor that it is advisable for Govern- 
ments to join, or to give their patronage to international exhibi- 
tions in which private speculation plays the foremost part. That 
private enterprise in connection with exhibitions is becoming very 
general, and in many cases indispensable is clear, but it seems 
desirable that it should be confined to the construction and 
management, and that the Government or some public body 
should accept the final responsibility if the exhibition 1s to be of a 
truly international character. 

As far as the city of Amsterdam itself is concerned, it must be 
confessed that the balance of results appears to be avery beneficial 
one. No doubt many expectations have been disappointed, and 
many speculations have proved failures. But, on the whole, the 
city and its inhabitants have greatly profited by the Exhibition. 
The improvements which it called forth are permanent, as is the 
information and experience acquired : new blood has been poured 
into the veins of the old city, and new ideas have made them- 
selves felt. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FORESTRY EXHIBITION. 


A’ the last weekly meeting on of the executive committee 
of the International Forestry Exhibition in Edinburgh, the 
tenders for erecting the exhibition buildings were under considera- 
tion. The plans for these buildings, which will be of wood, with 
incombustible felt roofing, have now been prepared by Mr. Robert 
Morham, City Superintendent, and will suit the site—Donaldson’s 
Hospital grounds—on which they are to be erected. Access will 
be obtained by the western gateway of the hospital, the eastern 
being reserved for the ordinary traffic to and from the institution. 
The principal entrance to the exhibition will be situated on the 
gravel walk, about twenty yards within the grounds. Entering by 
a vestibule, in which will be six turnstiles, visitors will proceed 
along a covered roadway for a short distance, and then, turning to 
the right, will pass between a jurors’ and a left-baggage room into 
the exhibition building at its western end. The plan of the build- 
ing is a parallelogram, about 500 feet in length by 60 feet in 
breadth, with three transepts about 80 feet in depth. At the 
southern end of each transept a doorway and flight of steps com- 
municate with the outside grounds. A handsome dome will sur- 
mount the building at the intersection of the centre transept, and 
the symmetry will be maintained by cupolas of somewhat similar 
construction, where the other transepts intersect the main building. 
Light will be obtained from these, as well as from a zone of glass 
along each side of the roof-ridge. The walls are to be constructed 
of upright six-inch flooring, grooved and dressed, except the gable 
walls of.the transepts, the woodwork of which will be arranged 
diagonally, giving a more ornate aspect to the exterior of the 
structure. In the interior a series of over forty arches, with the 
open woodwork of the roof and copious decorations, will enliven 
the scene. In rear of the main structure, in the space between 
the transepts, refreshment-rooms, kitchen, lavatories, &c., will be 
situated. [tis proposed to erect several minor buildings of an 
ornamental nature in the grounds, and the plan of one of these, in 
the form of a Swiss chalet, has been sent to Her Majesty the 
Queen for her approval. The railings enclosing the hospital 
grounds will be boarded up to secure the privacy of the exhibition, 
and with the same object wooden fencing, 8 feet high, will enclose 
the exhibition ground upon the remaining three sides. Buildings 
of a commodious nature, for the accommodation of the executive 
committee, are to be situated in a field to the west of the hospital 
grounds, altogether outside the exhibition. 

A printed list has been forwarded to the committee by order 
of the Government of India, showing the publications and maps 
relating to forest administration in that country which have been 
sent to the Edinburgh exhibition. A further communication has 
been received, applying for space for wood, bamboos, &c., which 
are also in course of transmission. The Maharajah of Johore is 
an exhibitor in almost every class, while the Governments of Chili 
and Denmark have applied for 630 and 600 feet respectively. The 


Scottish Papermakers’ Association have obtained a space of 400 
feet in the exhibition, and the number of contributions promised 
by our foresters, as well as the models and carvings of private 
individuals, point to a most exhaustive and interesting display of 
the arboricultural resources of the country. In the New Brunswick 
Legislature a speech was made by the Hon. Duncan Wilmot, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, in which he said that the attention of his 
Government had been called to the proposed International Forestry 
Exhibition to be held in Edinburgh during the present year, and 
intended to be illustrative of the forest produce of the world. He 
had deemed the occasion a fitting one in which to make more 
widely known the variety and extent of the forest resources of that 
province, and by which public attention was thus being attracted 
to New Brunswick through the medium of a display of its forest 
wealth. He had thought it expedient to seize the opportunity to 
disseminate information as to their splendid agricultural capa- 
bilities. Mr. Peter White, M.P., was also moving in the 
direction of having Canada properly represented at the Forestry 
Exhibition. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS’ 
SOUTHWARK ESTATE. 


HE Select Committee of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
appointed on December 13, “to consider and report upon 
the subject of certain house property in Southwark of an inferior 
and dilapidated character,” have issued their report. The com- 
mittee, having inquired into all the circumstances of the property, 
many of their number having visited it personally, state that it is a 
part only of the Southwark Estate, formerly known as Winchester 
Park, and consists of a number of small and narrow courts abutting 
on Redcross Street, and is adjacent to, but not a part of, the 
district known as the Mint, the boundary of the Commissioners’ 
property being that of the ancient “Liberty of the Clink.” The 
occupiers of the houses—about 1,056 in number—“ are labouring 
people, almost entirely ‘unskilled’ workers, employed in the water- 
side warehouses, in hat-making, &c. Some obtain their living by 
‘rabbit-pulling,’ an employment peculiar, apparently, to this district, 
and said to be very detrimental to the health of those engaged in 
it, and to the comfort of their immediate neighbours.” The report 
states that the weekly-rented property which had come into the 
possession of the Board in this district is of “a very poor cha- 
racter”; much of it is in a wretched condition, and such as 
“could not, by any process short of rebuilding, be brought up to 
the standard of modern sanitary requirements.” The committee 
had had no difficulty in coming to the conclusion that the right 
course to pursue was to let the greater part of the area, if possible, 
for the erection of labourers’ dwellings. A builder of good repute 
had taken a lease for a long term of years of a large part 
of the Redcross Street site, to build dwellings of the character 
required, and they will be erected under the supervision of 
the agents of the Commissioners. The committee add :—“ They 
will accommodate a much greater number of persons than that 
now occupying the same ground, and they will be so planned as to 
include a large number of rooms which may be let either singly or 
in sets of two or more.” In arranging this letting the Estates 
Committee had taken special care that any removal of the present 
tenants “shall be as gradual as is possible.” The old buildings 
would not all be removed at once, but those on part of the site 
will be allowed to stand until the new blocks on the remainder are 
ready for occupation. Arrangements had also been made for 
giving an option to the Commissioners’ tenants of becoming occu- 
piers of rooms in the new buildings at moderate rents, and by 
these means no large number of the tenants will be disturbed at 
one time. ‘Tenements becoming vacant will not be relet, and thus 
a number of houses and rooms in the old buildings will be avail- 
able for temporary occupation by those who had had to leave the 
houses cleared for removal. The committee think that some 
further portion of the estate may be appropriated for erection of 
labourers’ dwellings of a similar character. Concluding their 
report, the committee say :—In dealing with the matter referred 
to them, the committee felt bound not to overlook various 
social and public aspects of the question as to the provision of 
artisans’ or labourers’ dwellings. Without touching further on 
these larger bearings of the subject, they may say that they are 
fully aware of the considerations often urged in favour of diminish- 
ing the density of the poor populations in the centre of London by 
encouraging their migration to the suburbs. They think, however, 
that the special local circumstances afford good reasons for adopt- 
ing in this case the policy which is being followed by the Estates 
Committee. They find one strong recommendation of this policy 
in the fact that it is in substance an application of the principles 
sanctioned by the Legislature in the passing of the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Acts. 


A Permanent Hospital for Newbury, Berks, is proposed to be 
erected. Substantial donations have already been received towards 
the cost of erecting a suitable building. 
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A FIREPROOF PAINT. 


MEETING of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts was held in 
Edinburgh on Monday last, Professor Swan, president, in 
the chair. Mr. S. B. Wilkins, firemaster, read a paper, descriptive 
of a fireproof paint which he has invented. Within the last few 
years there had, he said, been different paints introduced for the 
purpose of resisting fire, and several large buildings had been 
coated with them, and a numberof very successful experiments made. 
Among the objections raised against these paints were that when 
they got dirty they would not stand washing, and that when wood- 
work was once coated with them, oil paint would not dry on them. 
‘They were also very expensive, and did not keep their colour long 
when exposed to a strong light. His invention was particularly 
serviceable for painting all woodwork in connection with the roof, 
stage, and scenic appliances in theatres, and other places of 
amusement, and would also be found invaluable where wood was 
extensively used in the construction of stairs, hoist ways, the 
shelving and lining of rooms, and in painting offices and public 
buildings. It would also exclude insects, and was non-poisonous ; 
and the painted woodwork could be washed by having a coat or 
two of oil-paint over the fireproof composition without in any way 
destroying its properties as a fire-resisting material. There was no 
asbestos used in the manufacture of the paint. Mr. Wilkins 
subjected several. pieces of wood coated with his paint to the 
action of fire, and all stood the test admirably. One piece was 
thrust into the heart of a strong fire, and after remaining for over 
ten minutes it was only blistered. A gas flame was applied to 
some half-dozen others for an hour and a half, but beyond being 
slightly charred on the outside there was no injury done to the 
wood, which had never taken fire. In one instance the paint was 
cut away from a part of the wood, so as to expose it to the flame 
in its natural state, but the fire made no progress whatever, the 
‘outer coating of paint proving sufficient to resist the heat. The 
cost of the composition, Mr. Wilkins stated, would be one-third 
less that of ordinary paint, and he expressed his belief that, with a 
paint-mill, it could be turned out with profit at from 125, to 15s. 
per cwt. The chairman and other members of the Society spoke 
of the remarkable efficacy of the paint, as shown by the severe 
test to which it had been subjected, and Mr. Wilkins was advised 
to protect his invention by taking out a patent. The chairman 
also suggested that Mr. Wilkins should, in a future paper, disclose 
the ingredients of which his paint was composed, and the matter 
would then be referred to a committee. Mr. Wilkins expressed 
his willingness to do so, and he was then heartily thanked for his 
important communication, which, it was said, held out the prospect 
of bringing about a great diminution in the number of fires, 


WARWICKSHIRE BRASSES. 


MEETING of the Archzological Section of the Birming- 
A ham and Midland Institute was held on Wednesday. Mr. 
Charles Williams read a paper on “ Warwickshire Brasses,” in 
which he said his one great object was to place on record the local 
habitations of the brasses at present existing in Warwickshire. 
He was sorry to say that since the time Dugdale wrote the brasses 
had decreased to the extent of at least twelve. As to the origin of 
brasses very little could positively be stated. Haines considered 
that they were the development of the idea sown by incised slabs, 
and the process known as enamelling. Brasses seemed to have 
appeared in England, France, and the Low Countries about the 
Same period—viz., the thirteenth century. The date of the earliest 
known incised slab was about the eighth century, whilst the art of 
enamelling was introduced into Europe about the close of the tenth 
century. The earliest brass recorded in England was that of 
Simon de Beauchamp, who died before 1208; and the earliest 
existing specimen was that of Sir John D’Albernon, of Stoke 
D’Albernon, Surrey, who died in 1277, The earliest recorded 
brass in Warwickshire was that of a lady, probably of the Astley 
family, who died at Astley in 1400; and the next in date was 
1401, being that of Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and 
his wife. There were many advantages to be derived from the 
study of brasses, and not the least was the ease with which they 
were able to put themselves in possession of accurate copies of 
them. Should they require an incentive other than the love 
of such antiquities, they might remember that England was 
the only country in which anything like a series of those 
interesting relics was to be found. Scarcely one was to be 
found in France, only one was known in Scotland (in Glasgow 
Cathedral), two in Ireland, and not more than six in Wales. The 
lover of architecture would find his reward in the knowledge to be 
obtained by the study of the various styles of architecture prevail- 
ing at different periods, as seen in the accessories, such as brackets, 
canopies, &c. To the genealogist it would commend itself as 
affording contemporary evidence not elsewhere to be found. To 
the lover of heraldry it would give many examples of ancient usage 
in bearing arms and many instances of heraldic design, such asa 
clevus or relus, which were sure indications of date, frequently 
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when all traces of letters or figures had vanished. © F rom the style: 
of the lettering of the inscription the date of the erection might be 
determined, frequently supplying a record of the founder and date. 
of the building of a church. “He ventured to assert that there was ~ 
no finer encyclopzedia of costume than that to be found recorded 
on the various brasses in this country. Added to that was their 
durability and convenience, representing, as they did, in plane, 
almost as much as:sculptural effigies did in relief, without mono- 
polising space, which might be more advantageously employed by 
worshippers. He thought they might arrive at the conclusion that 
memorials of the past, such as those he had referred to, might be 
looked upon with favour to take the place of many monstrosities 
which had marked the resting places of the dead. It was 
a duty they owed to succeeding generations to preserve all such: 
memorials. He would suggest, as a first step in that’ direction, 
the proper education of the rising generation in the knowledge of 
what constituted our national antiquities, and in the amount of 
reverence which was due to all things artistic, more especially 
when that quality was combined with antiquity. It seemed to him 
the preservation of our national antiquities should form part of 
our system of national education, and he was sanguine enough to 
believe that the mind of a child would be as much strengthened 
by a knowledge of our antiquities, and of the works they com- 
memorated, as a knowledge of “what was crusted port,” which he 
thought would be very properly followed by an “abrasion of the 
cuticle.” He was led to that opinion by the destruction he saw 
daily. Only ashort timeago Birmingham went to some expense in 
fencing with handsome palisades the old burial ground at the top: 
of Bordesley Street, so as to utilise the space as a breathing ground: 
for the people, but at the present time hardly half of ‘the tops of 
the palisades were left. That was the same spirit which led to 
every other mode of disfiguration, whether it might be the 
removal of the noses of the knights or the inscribing on our monu- 
ments the illustrious names of Smith, Jones, and Williams: Im 
conclusion, he gave an interesting description of the vast majority 
of the brasses to be found in Warwickshire, and illustrated his’ 
remarks by a large number of “rubbings” from: the various 
brasses, At the close a hearty vote of thanks, on the motion of 
the chairman, seconded by Dr. Langford, was accorded by Mr. 
Williams, and the meeting then terminated. 


The Law of Arbitration. 


SIR,—Referring to your Note on the recently-decided case of 
Frazer & Co. v. Ehrensperger & Eckenstein, it does not appear to 
me that what you recommend, viz., ‘some clear legislative enact- 
ment” is required to clear the point in question. All that is-neces- 
sary to be done to prevent revocation is, that all voluntary 
submissions should contain the consent of both parties that the 
submission be made a rule of Court by either party without the 
consent of, and without notice to, the other, and the submission 
should so be made a rule of Court before either party revokes. 
Once made a rule of Court neither party can revoke. : 

In the above case the agreement contained a provision to 
make the submission a rule of Court, but the mistake on the part 
of the plaintiffs was that they did not make the submission a rule 
of Court until after the defendants had revoked, and until after the 
so-called award had been made. 

15 Leadenhall Street : Yours, &c., 
March 22, 1884. A. HARSTON, | 


[The recommendation in the Note came from the Master of 
the Rolls.] Ka 


The Health Exhibition. 


SIR,—You would be doing a public service if you could call 
attention to the question of space allotment at the International 
Health Exhibition. JI am fully aware that it has become necessary 
to cut down the applications and to limit the space asked for. 
But surely some regard should be paid to the class of goods pro- 
posed to be exhibited. This does not appear to have been done. 
The result is that many persons will find it utterly impossible 
to exhibit the goods they have specially manufactured for this 
purpose. What system has been adopted I cannot tell; but 
certainly, if it was necessary to cut down the spaces, all the spaces 
in a particular class should have been made the same size, that is, 
manufacturers of the same class of goods should have the same 
size space allotted them. Then all would be placed upon the same 
level of advantage. Now some have 30 feet, some 20 feet, and 
some Io feet—all manufacturers of the same goods and of about 
the same standard. Yours faithfully, 

Birmingham : March 25. D. CLARKE, 
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Wood Block Flooring. 


S1r,—The attention of our client, Mr. Thomas Wharam, of 
Hyde, has been drawn to a paragraph in your issue of the 22nd 
inst., from which it would be gathered that Messrs. Andrews & 
Co. were in possession of the improved system of wood block 
flooring therein mentioned. 

Such, however, is not the case. Mr. Wharam is the patentee, 
and Messrs. Andrews & Co. were his agents until the 6th inst., 
when all business connections with them ceased. 

_. Kindly insert the explanation in your next issue. 

Manchester : Yours truly, 

‘March 25, 1884. BROOKS, MARSHALL & GORDON. 


LEGAL. 
High Court of Justice.—March 24. 
(Before Mr. JUSTICE MATHEW.) 
ISAACS v. HARDY, 


AGREEMENTS FOR PICTURES. 


The plaintiffin this case is a picture dealer of Bond Street, and 
the defendant is an artist. In January of last year, the defendant 
agreed to paint for the plaintiff a picture of dogs and game for the 
price of 125/. From time to time the plaintiff called upon the 
defendant and saw the picture while it was in progress, and in 
May’ he sent a frame, into which the picture was set. On 
May 29, the defendant called upon the plaintiff and offered him 
20/. if he would let him off his bargain, but.this the plaintiff would 
not agree to, and in the result the defendant refused to deliver the 
picture, and the present action was brought to recover damages for 
the breach of the agreement. The plaintiff stated that he could 
have sold the picture for 250/.; he had before sold one of the 
defendant’s pictures, for which he had paid him 602, for 1807. The 
defence of the Statute of Frauds was relied upon. Although some 
letters had passed between the parties they did not contain a 
memorandum of the contract, and there had been no part pay- 
ment. 

It was urged for the plaintiff that this was really a contract for 
work and labour, and not for the sale of a chattel. 

His Lordship, however, held that the picture when once 
brought into existence was a chattel, and was therefore within the 
Statute of Frauds. As, however, the defendant had by his defence 
denied that any contract had been made at all—and he was clearly 
of opinion that a contract had been made, though it had not been 
reduced into writing—-he should dismiss the action, but without 
costs. 


WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


The General Hydraulic Power Company have now laid on 
their mains for the supply of water at a pressure of 700 lbs. on 
the square inch, and the directors of the City Offices Company have 
availed themselves of this power for working their passenger lift 
at 39 Lombard Street, which has been running very successfully 
for the last year. The necessary alterations have been entrusted 
to Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., of Falmouth Road, S.E., who 
erected the lift on their patent balanced principle. Messrs. R. 
Waygood & Co. are also erecting their patent balanced lifts to be 
worked from the same company’s mains, at the City Conservative 
Club, George Yard, Lombard Street, and Woolpack Buildings, 
Gracechurch Street. 


Messrs. W. H. Lascelles & Co., of 127 Bunhill Row, have 
just completed a large range of stabling at Seward Street, Goswell 
Road, for the contractor for the Parcel Post. The ground floor of 
buildings is open for standing place for vans ; the first and second 
floors are for the accommodation of 260 horses. In the centre of 
one of the ranges and above the entrance are harness, lamp, and 
engine-rooms, and over these are the chaff-cutting and crushing 
machines, with store-rooms for hay, corn, beans, and bran, 
extending right and left. All the machines, and the crane for 
hoisting forage, &c., are worked by two 3} horse-power gas 
engines. On the ground floor are shoeing forges, smith’s shop, 
boiler house, mess room for men, medicine room for veterinary 
surgeon, and in the gateway is office for clerks. The person in 
charge will show the stables to visitors who take an interest in 
that class of construction. 


Messrs. Hayward, Tyler & Co., of-Whitecross Street, E.C., 
have been awarded the gold medal, three silver medals, and three 
bronze medals for the excellency of their manufactures exhibited 
at the Calcutta Exhibition. 


Burton-on-Trent.—An incident connected with well boring 
operations, which may probably interest those who are concerned 
in matters of water supply, has recently taken place at Burton-on- 
Trent. A well-known firm of brewers, finding it necessary for 


their purposes to obtain a larger water supply, gave instructions to 
a local well-sinker to.carry out the work. After sinking to a depth 
of 176 feet without any satisfactory result, they determined to con- 
sult Messrs, Legrand & Sutcliff, artesian well engineers, of 
Bunhill Row, London, who have had considerable experience in 
this branch of engineering at Burton. ‘These gentlemen advised 
the abandonment of this site and the selection of a fresh one. 
Their advice was acted upon, and at a distance of about 200 yards 
from the first site, at a depth of 114 feet, a supply of between 
5,000 and 6,000 gallons per hour was obtained from a 5-inch tube 
well. The level of ground in both cases was about the same, and 
the geological formation was the new red marl, containing bands 
of gypsum, which latter give that peculiar character to the Burton 
water which is so much prized by brewers. 


ART WORKMANSHIP. 


Caen Stone Pulpit.—St, Martin’s Church, Desford, Leicester, 
has been enriched by the addition of a handsome pulpit, which is 
of Caen stone. The top contains three panels, which are filled 
respectively with figures of Our Lord, St. John, and St. Martin. 
The caps of the panels are supported by marble columns, and the 
whole is surmounted by a richly carved cornice. The work was 
executed by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and London. 


Mosaic Work, &c.—A mosaic reredos has recently been 
erected in memory of the late Mr. J. Horsfield, at St. George’s 
Church, Hyde, near Manchester.. In the centre is a light red 
marble cross on a cream-coloured ground, surrounded by passion 
flowers. On either side of this are two heads. of the four 
evangelists on gold grounds, the panels containing them being 
divided by the vine and corn. There are also two mosaic 
panels on the right and left of this, containing the figures of 
Melchizedec and Aaron in colour on gold grounds.» A four-light 
west and two vestry windows have been also presented. The 
west window is presented by Mrs.-Horsfield, of Longlands, in 
memory of her husband and second son. It contains the four 
principal introducers of Christianity, one in each light, namely, 
St. John the Baptist, St. Paul, St. Peter, and Cornelius, the cen- 
turion. One of the vestry windows is presented by Mrs. Payne in 
memory of her husband, the subject being Christ Healing the 
Blind Man, and the emblem of St. Luke. The other, presented by 
Mr. R. Hallin memory ofhis wife, contains the figure of St. Elizabeth 
and the Agnus Dei. Each window has its subject surrounded by 
delicate ornamentation. The windows and mosaic have been 
executed by Messrs. R. W. Winfield & Co., of Birmingham, from 
designs by Mr. T. W. Camm. 


ENGINEERING WORKS. 


Cardiff Waterworks Extension.—The first sod of these works: 
was cut by the Mayor and Corporation of Cardiff on the 14th inst., 
when Mr. Bird, the present Mayor, turned the first turf of the 
Llanishen Reservoir with a silver spade, presented to him by the 
engineer. This storage reservoir, which is situated four miles from 
Cardiff, and is capable of holding 300,000,000 gallons of water, is 
part of an extensive scheme for supplying Cardiff with water direct 
from Taff Fawr on the Brecon Beacons. The total cost of the 
undertaking is estimated at 300,000/, and includes a 24-inch 
gravitating main from Taff Fawr to Llanishen, the construction of 
compensation reservoirs on the line of route, and the storage reser- 
voir at Llanishen. The works were designed by Mr. J. A. B. 
Williams, A.M.I.C.E., of Cardiff. The contract for the Llanishen 
Reservoir is let to Messrs. Hill Bros., of Beckenham, for 53,000/. 
The contractors’ engineer is Mr. J. C. Dudley, and the clerk of the 
works is Mr. J. T. Jones. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Darlington.—A new Methodist church has been opened. The 
building has been erected in French Gothic style at a cost of 
about 4,o00/. The works have been carried out by Mr. H. 
Dougill, builder, of Darlington, from the designs of Mr. A. H. 
Goodall, architect, Nottingham. 


Tunstall.—The foundation-stone of an eastern extension of 
Christ Church, Tunstall, has been laid. When the additions are 
complete the extreme length of the church from east to west will be: 
104 feet, and the width of the transept from north to south 66 feet, 
the nave being 42 feet wide. The contract for the extension has 
been let to Mr. J. Proctor, of Tunstall, for 2,200/., and tenders for 
the renovation of the existing fabric have still to be obtained. Mr, 
A. R. Wood, of Tunstall, is the architect. 


Trowbridge Tabernacle.—This chapel has been reopened 
after extension. The external walls are of Bradford (Wilts) stone,, 
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faced in random-coursed work, and the dressings are of a superior 
local freestone. The roofing is slated. The total cost of recon- 
structing the chapel, remodelling the school-buildings, and erecting 
ten new class-rooms, including all furniture, and organ, and stained 
glass, and laying-out the extensive grounds of the tabernacle 
premises, and architects, and clerk of works, and everything, is 
8,4007. The architects are Messrs. Paull & Bonella, London and 
Manchester. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Great Harwood.—WNew schools are about to be built at Great 
Harwood, near Blackburn, in connection with the Methodist free 
church. The buildings will be used for day and Sunday-school 
purposes, to accommodate 1,000 scholars, and will consist of a 
large school-room with seven class-rooms adjacent thereto, and an 
infants’ school for 150 infants. The plans have been prepared by 
Messrs. Maxwell, Tuke & Hurst, architects, Southport, and the 
works will be carried out under their supervision. 


Thackley.—A new school has been erected at Thackley for 
the Idle School Board, from the designs of Mr. Jowett Kendall, 
architect, of Idle. The schools are arranged in two departments— 
mixed and infants—accommodation being provided for 250 children 
in the mixed department and 200 in the infants’. The style of 
architecture adopted is Gothic. The cost of the buildings is 
2,950/., making, with the cost of the site, a total of 3,676/. 


Thorp.—A school has been erected for the Idle School Board. 
The style is Gothic. The accommodation provided is for 630 
children, in two departments, mixed and infants. The contractors 
for the principal works were Messrs. Obank & Sons, of Idle. The 
plans were prepared by Mr. Wilson Bailey, architect, Bradford. 
The cost of the buildings, covered playgrounds, and boundary 
walling has been 3,100/., and the cost of the site I,150/., making a 
total of 4,250/, 


‘Winahill.—A new school is to be erected for the Idle School 
Board at Windhill, to accommodate 450 children. The plans are 
being prepared by Mr. Sam Wright, architect, Shipley. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Goole.—A sailors’ institute has been opened at Goole. The 
building has been erected at a cost of 1,600/. and is situate in 
North Street. It is of brick, in the Tudor style of architecture. 
The exterior, fronting North Street, has a pretty appearance, and 
contains three windows and pair of doors (the latter in the centre) 
‘on the ground-floor, and four windows on the second storey. The 
building internally is more commodious than it appears from the 
outside, for it contains six rooms on the ground floor, and one 
large room on the second storey. It is intended that the bottom 
rooms should be used as reading-rooms, &c., and the larger one 
upstairs for holding services in. The accommodation is as 
follows :—Ground-floor—Library or committee-room, reading- 
room, recreation-room, kitchen, cloak-room, with a room to hold 
100 persons. The mission-room is on the second floor, and is 
reached by main staircase 4 feet wide, landing on vestibule at each 
side, also a private staircase 3 feet wide. It is lighted on all sides. 
The roof is open, with dressed timber. The work has been 
executed by Messrs. Jackson Brothers, contractors, Goole. The 
architect is Mr. W. A. Gelder, of Hull. 


Home for Incurables, Carlisle.—The Committee of the Border 
Counties Home for Incurables have selected the design by Mr. 
G. D. Oliver, of Carlisle. The elevation shows a building of 
simple cottage type of Gothic character, picturesquely grouped 
and well set back on the site so as to show it off to advantage. 
The institution is planned at present for twenty beds, but so 
arranged that it can be extended as funds may permit or the 
necessities of the institution require. The central portion of the 
building is two storeys high, the centre being devoted to matron’s 
sitting-room on the ground floor with bedroom above, staircase, 
and store-rooms. On each side of this central portion there will 
be, on the ground floor, a day-room and dormitory, one pair of 
rooms being devoted to men, and the other to women. On the 
first floor there are two wards planned for six beds each, one for 
males and the other for females, and each overlooked by a nurse’s 
bedroom. On the ground floor in the rear of the apartments 
already named, there will be a large dining-room and a prayer-hall 
centrally placed, so as to be conveniently accessible both for the 
male wards and the female wards; and the kitchen block is wel! 
away from the main building, but at the same time very con- 
veniently situated for the service of the dining-room. The whole 
of the ground floor, which is paved with blocks of wood, is ona 
level with the ground, so that patients may readily be wheeled out 
in bath chairs, and on the sunny sides of the building verandahs 
have been provided, into which the wards open, where patients 
may sun themselves and take the air in fine weather, 
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arrangements have been planned upon the most improved 


principles, and great attention has been paid both to the heating 
and ventilation. 


TOWNS IMPROVEMENT. 


Kenilworth.—A year ago the Local Board contracted to 
purchase the Abbey Fields Estate, consisting of about seventy- 
eight acres of land, with a house and nineteen cottages thereon, 
with the object of preserving the beautiful scenery around 
Kenilworth Castle, the purchase money being 16,4507. The Local 
Government Board held an inquiry, and a loan of 12,000/. was 
authorised, to be repaid within sixty years. In support of the 
application, evidence was tendered to the Government inspector 
that, by the sale of frontages to Abbey Hill, Rosemary Hill, and 
Bridge Street alone, 5,000/. could be realised. Notwithstanding 
the sanction to borrow 12,000/., the Local Board felt that it was 
undesirable to borrow more than 5,000/. ; but there is a desire not 
only in Kenilworth, but in the county generally, to avoid building 
on the frontages to Abbey Hill, Rosemary Hill, Bridge Street, and 
High Street, and a fund is being raised by voluntary subscriptions, 
to be applied in securing the necessary extension of the church- 
yard, and towards the purchase-money and the cost of improve- 
ments on the estate. It is believed that if 6,o00/ can be raised, 
the sales of frontages may be limited to parts of the estate where 
building would not obstruct the view or deteriorate the scenery, 
and that the beautiful views of the Castle from Abbey Hill, Rose- 
mary Hill, Bridge Street, and High Street will be left un- 
interrupted, upwards of sixty acres of land will be preserved for 
public walks or pleasure grounds, and about two acres will be 
added to the churchyard, and the necessity for a cemetery 
avoided. 


Margate.— Messrs. Joseph Brown & Son, contractors, Margate, 
have begun the works for the proposed erection of the Marine 
Palace and Swimming-baths. The swimming-baths, two in number, 
will form one building 240 feet in length by 80 feet in breadth. 
The Marine Palace will be 142 feet long, and have an average 
breadth of about 60 feet. When the plans have been carried out 
in their entirety there will be a range of buildings about 700 feet 
in length, and along the whole distance will be open and covered 
promenades. The premises will be connected with the jetty by an 
iron lattice girder bridge, 10 feet in width. The architects are Mr- 
Mr. Thomas Andrews and Mr. Latham, the borough surveyor. 


GENERAL. 


The International Health Exhibition will be opened by the 
president, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, on Thursday, 
May 8, at 3 P.M. 

The Original of Raphael’s J/adonmna of Loretto has, it is said, 
just been discovered in the Museum at Hyéres. 


The Society of British Artists have elected the following 
new members :—Mr. Jacomb Hood, Mr. Walter J. Morgan, Mr. 
Edward Elliot, and Mr. C. W. Wyllie. ; 


Mr. John Mason, of Bilston, has offered to give his collection 
of paintings, numbering about sixty, to the town, as a nucleus for 
the formation of an art school or gallery. 


Mr. Herkomer, A.R.A., has exhibited at Messrs. Goupil’s 
Gallery his Pressing to the West, with portraits and etchings. 


The Clothworkers’ Company, who have already given 3,500/, 
to the Bradford Technical School, have promised an annual sub- 
scription of 500/, towards the working expenses of the school. 


A Dwelling-house in High Street, Spilsby, the birthplace of 
Sir John Franklin, was lately submitted to auction, and withdrawn 
under a reserve of 800/, the highest bid reaching only to 540/. 
The property, it is stated, was purchased some years ago by Lady 
Franklin for 2,500/. 


Duncombe House, the mansion of Lord Feversham, is to be 
rebuilt.from the designs of Mr. William Young. 


The Students of the engineering classes of the Edinburgh 
University and the Watt Institution on Saturday last visited the 
Forth Bridge works, under the direction of Mr. Fairweather, 
(is) Sia Sot ok 


A Peal of Bells has been presented to St. Edmund’s Church, 
Northampton, by Mr. W. Tomes of that town. 


Tenders for the erection of St. Bartholomew’s Grammar School, 
Newbury, are to be obtained. 


Messrs. Stiff & Sons, Lambeth, have been awarded a gold 
medal for architectural terra-cotta at the Calcutta Exhibition. 


Messrs. Legrand & Sutcliff have been awarded a first-class 
certificate and silver medal for their Norton’s “ Abyssinian” tube- 
wells and pumps. The exhibit was not in itself an elaborate one, 
but all appliances bearing upon the great question of irrigation are 
of paramount importance in India. 
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THE BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


HE general arrangements of the Exhibition 
evince an amount of business capacity 
well ‘worth imitation. Reverting to the 
exhibits, although, as we remarked last 
week, many changes are visible, we cannot 
say the appearance of the Hall lacks in- 
terest in comparison with previous years. 
Constructive materials appear as pro- 
minent as heretofore, though partly con- 
tributed by different. firms, and wood 
working machinery and materials are 
fairly represented. ‘The various appliances 
that help to make up interior decoration 
and their constituents are well worthy of careful observation, 
and ventilating and sanitary apparatus are to be seen in their 
most approved forms. ‘The galleries—as was the case last 
year—contain a large collection of architectural drawings, 
many of which portray works carried out by well-known names, 
while others are studies, by new aspirants for fame, of different 
classes of buildings. If the martinet complains that there are 
exhibits not in strict consonance with the objects of the Exhi- 
bition, the answer must be that they are but few, and, if not 
strictly allied, are more or less attendant upon ‘its primary 
features. 


SJaffrey’s Patent Grate Co. 


Amongst the new exhibitors may be mentioned JAFFREY’S 
PATENT GRATE Company, 6 Charing Cross, who exhibit a 
patent grate that has already attracted some attention in other 
quarters. ‘The invention of a gentleman at Manchester of the 
name mentioned, it was first introduced to public notice at the 
exhibition of smoke-abatement appliances held there in the 
spring of 1882, and its performances were so satisfactory under 
the tests carried out by Mr. D. KINNEAR-CLARK, the engineer 
appointed for that purpose, that a silver medal (the highest 
award given to any appliance exhibited there) was granted it. 
Since that time alterations have been made in it tending still 
further to increase ‘its efficiency, and it is now introduced into 
the London market by the company that has recently been 
formed for developing the invention. By the aid of the two 
accompanying illustrations, our readers will be enabled to 
follow us in our description of its. principal features. It is 
offered to the public as a smokeless, slow-combustion, and 
bright-glow grate, for either bituminous or anthracite coal, and 
it is remarkable for the rapid changes that can be effected from 
the one to the other of these applications. It has three actions, 
When first lit, the ordinary valve or register, which is balanced 
in the centre instead of at one of its ends, is opened, anda 
direct communication with the chimney effected. This, how- 
ever, need only be continued for a short time, until the fire 
begins to show signs of vitality, when it may be closed, and a 
bright-glow, or slow-combustion fire, be obtained. This. is 
effected by the peculiar construction of the grate. The body 
is composed entirely of fireclay, with a solid bottom, the back 
being formed of loose bricks of a semicircular form, projecting 
outwards, with interstices between them of about half an 
inch ; and all these, including the body of the grate, can 
be taken in or out at pleasure. When the valves are 
closed, the smoke or gases from the fuel are mainly 
drawn through the openings we have mentioned into 
a combustion chamber at the back; but any that may 
be carried upwards have to pass down a flue at each side 
of the grate into the combustion-chamber before mentioned, 


where, in connection with the great heat they come in contact 
with, they are mainly consumed ere they pass to the chimney. 
A second valve at the back of the grate opens or'closes the 
entrance to the chimney from this part; and on this, shown by 
the letters DK in the sectional drawing, the slow-combustion 


or bright-glow fire is mainly obtained. Although shown with 
a front in our illustration, the grate is made complete in itself 
without one, so that any style may be used for it, according to 
taste or circumstances; and it can also be arranged to receive 
fresh air from the outer atmosphere, and deliver the same into 
the room at any needful temperature. As a non-smokeless 
open grate it is certainly much in advance of most others, and 
as the only mechanism is the two valves, which are of the 
simplest order, there is’ nothing to interfere with the proper 
working at any time; and the ease with which the entire body 
(of fire-clay) can be’taken to pieces, even to: the iron: shell, 
new pieces can be put in whenever they wear away by any 
unskilled person, and the whole laid bare for sweeping out or 
cleaning. We may also add that, as in the case of all grates 
composed of fire-clay, it throws out great heat, and, used as a 
slow-combustion one, is a great economiser of fuel. 


Messrs. Hindley & Sons. 


We are always led to expect an artistic display at the stand 
of Messrs. HINDLEY & Sons, of Oxford Street, and the firm 
have not disappointed us, although they have on this occasion 
confined it entirely to chimneypiece suites, and Japanese 
leather wall decoration. In all six suites are shown, and they 
are arranged in a tastefully-designed stand, covered with a 
handsome English-made light chintz pattern, with suitable 
frieze, &c. The mantelpieces are all of pine wood painted in 
different colours, from designs by Mr. C. A. Bevan, who has 
gained great popularity as an artist in interior decorations. 
The aim of the firm has been to show the very economic price 
at which a really artistic and well-made mantelpiece can be 
turned out by first-class London workmen. In design, while 
mainly following the style of ornament appertaining to the 
“Queen Anne,” the artist has endeavoured to free them from 
what we may term the “severe” lines attendant upon it. The 
centre one is a full-sized mantel and over-mantel in ivory 
white, containing four cabinets, with bevelled plate-glass doors 
the back of the other portion of the over-mantel being lined 
with plush, the shelves being embellished with a chaste selec- 
tion of pottery. A Berlin black hob-grate of suitable design, 
flanked with Bardella marble slips, completes the suite, the 
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intense black of the grate throwing the creamy tint of the 
mantelpiece out in strong relief. There is another full-sized 
one of the same colour with one cabinet and an oblong plate- 
glass mirror, and a variety of shelves for ornaments. — The 
back of this is lined with a dark olive-green plush. It is also 
fitted with a Berlin black hob-grate, and forms a most attrac- 
tive suite. A very pretty boudoir suite is also noteworthy, the 
colour being that popularly known as a duck’s-egg green.. It 
is fitted with a circular mirror with bevelled edges, the panels 
of the over-mantel being lined with Japanese paper. A small 
quaint grate lined with fire-brick, and flanked with “ Rouge 
girotte ” slips, accompanies this. A fourth set is adapted for 
a dining-room or library, and is coloured in one of those new 
neutral tints so difficult to exactly define. In saying it is some- 
what between a slate blue and a peacock blue we give the best 
illustration we can. The panels of this are lined with Japanese 
paper, an oblong bevelled mirror, oblong in shape, adorning 
the over-mantel, which also contains brackets, &c., for orna- 
ments. The popular crushed-strawberry colour has not been 
overlooked, the remaining two being coloured in that tint. 
One of these is a boudoir set, fitted with a slow-combustion 
grate and pale green tiles, and the effect is remarkably good. 
The other, the most simple in the exhibit, is intended for a 
bedroom, and with a neat canopied slow-combustion grate 
can be sold, we understand, at the low price of 34 5s. 
The Japanese leather decorations, for we cannot-call them 
paper, as they are made from a fibrous material, composed, we 
believe, of the bark of trees, are all from the Government 
manufactory, and have been introduced by the firm for the 
purpose of competing with decorations of a somewhat similar 
character that are manufactured here, and have attained much 
popularity. They are, perhaps, better adapted for dados than 
for entire wall-covering ; the designs are good and very effec- 
tive ; some with old gold grounds and floral patterns will no 
doubt meet with many admirers. Messrs. HINDLEY were one 
of the first firms to introduce us to Japanese papers, and have 
done a great deal to familiarise us with them, and they appear 
equally determined to lead the van in the new style of decora- 
tion from that distant region. 


Messrs. J. M. Lamb & Co. 


Messrs. J. M. Lams & Co., Sanitary Ventilating Engineers, 
119 Finchley Road, N.W., who have recently come to the front 
in this class of appliances, have a well-filled stand composed 
of their different specialities. A complete collection of their 
“Triumph” ventilators form the most prominent feature. 
These are made in various sizes and for varied uses. For 
houses and factories they are shown with single, double, and 
treble rows of exhaust openings, with smaller ones adapted for 
soil-pipes, railway-carriage roofs, &c. Our illustration shows a 
double one, and its shape and arrangement applies to all. 


There are also three different patterns of the “Triumph” 
smoke-curing chimney-cowls. Noiselessly rotating on a 
hardened steel spindle in a cup of the same material, they are 
constructed with a set of guides that conduct the air over the 
mouth of a fixed cone in a concentrated spiral form, and a 
revolving cone-head divided into segments that collect all the 
air with which they come in contact, twisting it over the mouth 
of the cone and condensing it to double pressure, making the 
centre of the ventilator the strongest point of action, and 


causing it to draw off the vitiated air on the off side. The 
inventors claim that the exhausting power of the “Triumph” 
ventilator exceeds that of any other ever invented, and that 
only a powerful up-current can exist wherever they are fixed. 
The power is increased by adding to the tiers of cones, each one 
clearing the row below it, and when once fixed they require no: 
attention but an occasional oiling. The chimney-cowls are 
guaranteed to be proof against the entry of snow or rain, and 
noiseless in the heaviest gale. A new smoke-curing cowl is exh:- 
bited here for the first time, called the ‘ Standard.” It works in x 
similar manner to the “ lobster back,” while retaining the general 
feature of the “‘ Triumph,” and is said to have effected its pur- 
pose in a most satisfactory manner in all the experiments to 
which it has been subjected. Another new invention shown by 
Messrs. Lams & Co. is a patent ‘‘ Tripod ” cowl and ventilator. 
This is a fixed appliance intended to meet the objections of 
those who object to movable apparatus of this class. The 
action is necessarily automatic. ‘The wind that is blowing to- 
terra-firma is conveyed through both ventilator and cowl, but 
exhausts itself through a powerful compressed descending 
current of air, which produces through the various discharge 
openings a strong induced up-current. They are shown in 
three kinds, and appear to produce a great amount of free 
exits for smoke while the wind appears to be driving down the 
flue. Soil-pipe ventilators on this principle are also exhibited. 
Mr. Lams has just taken out a patent for a new centrifugal fan, 
seen here for the first time. It requires to be driven by steam 
or some other motive-power, and is intended for removing or 
displacing large bodies of air in mines, tunnels, &c. It is very 
light, and requires but a small amount of power to drive it, and 
it is claimed that it will effect a greater change in the atma-. 
sphere than any of its class now in use. 


Mr. Wm. Brass, Jun. 


_ Mr, W™. Brass, jun., 47 Old Street, St. Luke’s, shows his 
improved patent pavement lights and patent plaster ceiling 
slabs. ‘The former, though comparatively new, are becoming 
well known. We append an illustration, however, which shows. 
at Once its action and use. A series of silvered glass reflectors 
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(weather proof), with waved or fluted surfaces to render them. 
as powerful as possible, are attached to the under or inside of 
the pavement, stallboard, or stair-tread grating, as the case may 
be, and being hung on centres, and having connecting rods at 
each end, can be adjusted to any angle required, and so diffuse 
the light into an underground apartment to the best possible 
advantage. A very important feature that must not be passed 
over in Mr. Brass’s pavement lights is the special arrangement. 
made for suspending the reflectors in positions in which the 
depth of lintel below pavement level, or some other obstacle, 
renders the old form of pavement lights next to useless, so 
providing daylight to apartments that have hitherto been com- 
plete strangers to that commodity. The improved slab plaster- 
ing shown at this stand has advantages that should not be lost. 
sight of. It is composed of plaster and fibre with stout canvas 
as a strengthening medium. It is made about half an inch 
thick, and for ceilings is supplied in slabs three feet square, 
but it is equally applicable for girder casing and other purposes, 
and can be had any required size. ‘The saving in time is very 
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considerable, as it dispenses with the two first stages of the | effected in the quantity of water used. Another example 
plasterer, it merely requiring to be nailed up and then | exhibited is a hand-power lift, fitted with the firm’s patent self- 


finished off. 
Messrs. Waygood & Co. 


Amongst the several new industries that have of late years 
obtained a prominent position, and that the altered condition 
of our surroundings will probably increase for a long time to 
come, is that of lifts and hoists. Messrs. Waycoop & Co, 
Falmouth Road, S.E., who are exhibitors here, have attained a 
position second to none in their manufacture, and the articles 
on view are composed entirely of these appliances, and the 
gearing connected therewith. In using the term “lift” we 
adopt a word of expansive character, for it is applied indis- 
criminately to the most simple contrivance for raising food 
from the kitchen in a private house to those for enabling us to 
be carried from floor to floor in a high range of buildings, or 
for transporting heavy weights in warehouses from basement to 
roof. It must be evident to all that such appliances in which 
human life plays a conspicuous part should be not only securely 
guarded against accident from falling through openings, but 
that the machinery should be of such a nature as to render 
danger to life or limb impossible in the event of anything 
becoming wrong in the propelling power. It is not every 
arrangement in connection with these necessaries that can 
boast of this immunity, and the public prints from time to 
time place on record accounts of accidents that ought not to 
be possible of occurrence. The lifts made by this firm can be 
supplied to work by hand, gas, steam, or hydraulic power, of 
any required size, and in the case of those for hotel use 
upholstered in the most luxurious manner. Our illustration 
depicts a small patent hydraulic balanced lift, of which large 
numbers have been erected in London and the provinces, 
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Should our readers wish to see these appliances at their every- 
day work, a visit to the City Offices Company, 39 Lombard 
Street, or to Eastcheap Buildings, Eastcheap, they will no 
doubt be gratified. They are especially adapted for fix- 
ing in the well-hole of a staircase. No head gear being 
required, the appearance of the staircase is preserved, 
no light obstructed, and absolute safety, the most important 
feature of all, is obtained. Two useful points gained by the 
use of these lifts is smoothness of action and increased speed 
without danger. Some of them, now in course of erection in 
the metropolis, are being arranged to be worked from the high- 
pressure mains of the General Hydraulic Power Company, for 
which they are specially suited, on account of the economy 


sustaining brake, securing again perfect safety against accident. 
This can be arranged for ropes or chains, though the former 
are recommended. By simple mechanism the load is held 
stationary immediately the hauling-rope is released, which 
obviates the necessity of a separate brake-rope ; and in the 
event of the rope breaking the safety apparatus is at once 
brought into action, which may be thus described. On each 
side, of the box two wrought-iron plates are bolted, with a 
vertical slot in each, in which the crossbar at the top of the 
box works ; and until this reaches the top of the slot the box 
is not lifted. When it has arrived at this position it distends 
four cams, viz. two on each side, and should the rope break 
the bar drops of its own weight, and, to make security more 
sure, two strong springs act upon the cams, grip the uprights, 
and the cage or box is suspended in almost the position in 
which the breakage may occur. A double dinner-lift of some- 
what similar arrangement is also exhibited, the brake acting 
equally well upon either box whether loaded or empty. A 
single dinner-lift worked from below by a handle and suitable 
for private houses, capable of carrying as much as 84 lbs. at 
one time, and of a very inexpensive character, completes the 
collection of these appliances, and the exhibit is supplemented 
by two complete sets of gearing, showing the whole of the 
media employed, and which the firm keep in stock, to suit 
cages from one to three feet square and for weights up to one 
and a half hundredweight. Very complete catalogues are 
issued by Messrs. Waycoop & Co., containing a number of 
illustrations of hoisting machinery suitable for the most 
diversified uses. 
Messrs, Candy & Co. 


At Stand No. 210, Avenue F, Messrs. Canpy & Co., 
Limited, of Newton Abbot, Torrington, and Bideford, Devon- 
shire, have an excellent display of their terra-cotta facing 
bricks and brick ornament, and other articles made of their 
celebrated clays. There is probably no finer material found in 
these islands than Messrs. Canby can boast of in their various 
properties, and the supply is so apparently inexhaustible that it 
places them in a position as regards price, when we take into 
consideration the imperishable nature of even their ordinary 
bricks, that they may be said to compete in price with the 
most inferior makes, and for many of the uses to which carved 
stone is now applied in buildings, their terra-cotta can be 
supplied at such a price that is bound to cause the former to 
be displaced in the market to a great extent. These clays are 
rich in silica, showing by analysis to contain as high as 
87 per cent., whereby twisting and warping is avoided, and the 
material can be safely fired until it becomes a non-absorbent 
and semi-vitreous body, with the advantage of retaining its 
colour and freshness which can either be had in white or warm 
tinted buff’ The firm are enabled to supply a facing brick of 


the quality we have named suitable for best work as low as 
42s. pert,ooo. In ornamental work the great economy of the 
material is still more apparent. A truss of the size depicted 
in the accompanying illustration of this imperishable terra- 
cotta can be delivered in London for 2s. 6¢. The cost 
of carving such a body in stone would, we believe, 
cost. about four times as much, and drip bricks of the 
character of the one illustrated can be supplied at a propor- 
tionate price. Architects cannot fail to appreciate the value of 
this material for their work, not only as regards price and 
lasting qualities, but on account of the saving of time effected 
over that taken up in the carving of stone. As a proof of the 
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astonishing hardness of these clays, they are yearly exported in 
their crude state in large quantities to different parts of the 
kingdom and abroad for the manufacture of chemical-holding 
vessels, the most powerful acids and alkalies, as well as the 
most severe frosts, having no injurious effect upon them. 
KIRKALDY’s tests have shown that Canpy & Co.’s facing bricks 
resisted a crushing pressure of over 440 tons per square foot, 
which is double that of ordinary building stone, and for these 
and their other advantageous features they have been selected 
by the Government for the construction of docks. Another 
use to which this non-absorbent brick has been extensively 
applied is for the paving of stables, &c., their white colour 
materially assisting the light for these purposes. We append 
an illustration of a pattern. mostly used, and we understand 
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the London General Omnibus Company are now generally 
adopting them. — For footpaths, steps, &c., they are equally 
applicable, and the variety of patterns in which they can be 
made without additional cost is likely to render them more 
popular. .Our illustration gives. a favourite design, the prices 


being about that of the common Staffordshire blue brick. 
The firm are also most extensive manufacturers of salt-glazed 
sanitary pipes and traps of all descriptions, which are also 
shown in their many varieties, and these being made from the 
same clays, our previous remarks apply equally to them. 
Besides the clay we have mentioned their estates contain a 
very valuable body of fireclay, which is made into the various 
articles for which that substance. is used, and has been 


supplied both to the English and foreign Governments, 


various. gas companies, Portland cement works, &c., being 
particularly suited for intermittent heat, and for resisting the 
destructive action of salt glazing in pottery, kilns, and 
chemical works. Numerous medals have been awarded the 
firm for their general superiority, and a few minutes devoted 
to an examination of this stand must result in advantage to 
those interested in this class of manufactures, 


Wessrs. Archibald Kenrick & Sons. 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD KENrRIcK & Sons, Limited, of West» 
Bromwich, occupy as last year a central position on the ground » 
floor, and is so arranged that both the in and outside of a 
square erection is utilised for exhibiting the many articles» 
coming under the head of builders’ ironmongery and domestic 
articles in cast iron manufactured by the firm. Covered with 
a chocolate-coloured cloth, giving an air of extreme’ gentility 
to the exhibits, the erection is divided into panels, on which 
are arranged, in some instances in a most artistic manner, the 
different examples of their art. Commencing with the most 
inartistic articles, there are several examples of HATFIELD’S ' 
patent rollers for heavy doors, too well known to need detailed » 
description here. Hinges of all descriptions that are made in 
cast iron, from the smallest butt to the largest of the same 
class, are arranged to please’ the eye, and the larger kinds of 
ecclesiastical and medizval design forma separate group. The 
somewhat uninteresting, but nevertheless useful, “ pulley” is_ 
shown in the many forms and sizes in which it is manufactured, 
and is robbed of its unattractive character by the manner in 
which the various examples are displayed ; and the firm call 
particular attention to their patent secret axle pulley, 
that offers great advantages over that of ordinary make. 
This pulley, which is cast with its runner in one piece, 
is again used in casting the bearing, and by this means a 
chilled or hardened bearing is obtained, which causes them to 
run more easily, prevents friction, and lasts a much longer time. 
Arriving at the more ornamental kind of fittings, we find 
cabinet handles of all kinds and sizes, flush bolts, brackets, 
knockers ; postal plates, which comprise a door-handle and 
letter-plates, the designs of which are equal to the most costly 
articles of the same character made of brass, and coloured in 
a variety of ways, including nickel-plating, electro-bronze, 
verd antique, &c., the designs being decidedly American in 
character—that is to say, the main portion of the pattern is 
sunk, the heavier lines being ground with a flat surface, This 
style of casting is very effective, and has found considerable 
favour on this as well as the other side of the Atlantic. A 
variety of patterns of ventilators of different shapes and sizes 
of the same style of casting illustrate a vast improvement on 
the old times, and there are several patterns of umbrella stands 
of light and elegant design, in which a combination of nickel 
plating and Berlin black or bronze are blended with much taste. 
The exhibit is supplemented with a variety of useful domestic 
and culinary articles and enamelled sanitary ware in sinks, 
lavatories, &c. 


WLessrs. Shanks & Co. 


As manufacturers of baths, lavatories, and their accessories, 
there is probably no firm who has earned so large a reputation 
as have Messrs. SHanxs & Co., Barrhead, near Glasgow, and 
London. Retaining about the same position in the hall as at 
previous Exhibitions, they are showing at Bay ro a well-selected 
collection of the above goods, as well as one or two new 
features which must not go unnoticed. Prominent among the 
latter is a patent water-waste preventer, adding to the already 
long list of these apparatus, and, though laté in coming into 
the market, is by no means the least meritorious. It is on the 
syphon principle, and quite free from valves or complications 
that would render it liable to get out of order. The patentees 
claim it to be the most simple and certain of any yet intro-’ 
duced, and without endorsing that statement entirely—as we 


| know many very simple and efficient ones—it will doubtless 


hold its own against any with which it may be brought into 
competition. Another novelty is a glazed jreclay wash-out 
closet and trap, all in one piece, the special advantages’ 
of which are its extra strength and consequent non-liability 
to breakage. The “Eureka” bath is again a source of much 


attraction, and though it has been described in our columns 
on previous occasions, as it possesses rather unique features, 


the reiteration of them will not be out of place. As will be: 


‘remembered, it is one that combines plunge, spray, shower, 
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and;douche, with fittings for hot and cold water, but instead 
of having sixteen pipes, as hitherto found necessary, only six 
are required, This is effected by means of a dial with an 
index, which merely has to be pointed to the name correspond- 
ing to the particular bath desired, and then by turning the hot 
or cold water on as occasion may require. There is thus a 
saving of piping and expense in fixing, as well as a saving of 
time to the person using the bath. Layatories in a variety of 
designs, from the most costly to the least expensive, occupy a 
large portion of the stand, and with other kinds of baths, 
butlers’ sinks, &c., maintain the firm’s established credit for 
elegance, finish, and moderate prices. 


Mr. C. D. Phillips. 


The interest hitherto evinced in the patent lock-jaw tiles of 
Mr. C. D, Puitiips, Emlyn Works, Newport, does not appear 
to decrease. The position of the stand for obtaining a full 
view of the roof is a much better one than was occupied last 
year, and it is only paying a just tribute to the invention to say 


that the ornamental merits of this tile are only second to the 
useful. We have illustrated two of them, Fig. 1 beinga single 
grip, and Fig. 2 a double grip, the latter being the most suitable 
for exposed situations, and when they are finished with suitable 
ridges and finials, have, to say the least, a very ornamental 


appearance. ‘The salient features of the ‘ Lock-jaw ” tile, viz., 
the manner in which each locks into the other at top, bottom, 


Mansions, for Messrs, WHEELER & WARREN ; a third speci- 
men showing a Roman border, Moresque in style, as furnished 
to Garti’s Music Hall, the architect being A. J. Botton, 
Esq., F.R.I.B.A. These are but a few of the very many 
patterns exhibited of equally good design, the blending of 
colours being strikingly harmonious. Besides these higher- 
class designs there are many of a less expensive character, all, 
however, being made of marble, as except for wall or ecclesias- 
tical decoration, where glass is partly brought into requisition, 
the firm only work in marble. As an example of the low price 
at which the firm can supply a marble mosaic flooring, one is 
exhibited that can be laid down and finished for 8s. per 
yard, a price that will compete with the lowest class of tiles, 
and more durable. The cheaper kinds are as lasting as the 
highest-priced ones, the only difference consisting in the more 
elaborate design, all being laid in a_ specially-prepared 
mastic of Messrs. DrespEKER’s invention, which renders the 
facing practically imperishable. The ecclesiastical designs are 
in some instances reproductions of well-known works by old 
masters, and show that workmen of no mean order are in the 
employ of the firm. Catering for the style at present in vogue 
in England, of introducing tiles and slabs into grates, some 
elegant designs of the latter are shown at prices, too, that will 
again compete with tile specimens. As an artistic display of 
one of the earliest arts this exhibit commands attention and 
respect, 


Mr. R. Adams. 


Mr. R. ApAms, 7 Great Dover Street, S.E., occupies his 
usual position, which has been somewhat extended to enable 
him to exhibit a new patent improved fan opener, closer, and 
fastener, of which we give an illustration of the working parts. 
This demand for a less expensive opener than the one originally 
patented by Mr. Apams, of which an immense number have 
been sold, and will no doubt continue to be, when price is not 
an object, has led to the introduction of the present invention. 


and sides, and so secures a thoroughly wind and rain-proof | A jointed folding-rack as shown in the drawing is fixed above 


roof, are now generally known, but it may be as well to mention 
that half-tiles are made, to hang next to a gable, in alternate 
course, similar to the mode of using closers to brickwork. No 
mortar is used with them, nor is skilled labour necessary. An 
important feature with the lock-jaw tile is the great reduction 
obtained in weight, which is about one-third that of ordinary 
tiles. That these advantages are fully appreciated the con- 
stantly-increasing demand for them testify. 


Wressrs. Diespeker & Co. 


Mosaic flooring is contributed by Messrs. DirspEKER 
& Co., of the Holborn Viaduct, and the examples are 
numerous and in most instances of a high order of merit. 
With their headquarters at Venice, and branches at Vienna 
and other Continental cities, the firm have ample opportunity 
of studying the works of the old masters, which they have not 
been slow to avail themselves of. Extending their operations 
to England by establishing a branch depét at the address 
named, they are making considerable progress here, many 
architects of repute having called their aid into requisition. 
Amongst the specimens shown is one as laid down at the 
Glasgow University, and at Hints church, near Lichfield, to 
the order of JoHN OxLprip Scort, Esq., F.R.LB.A. This is 
a plain Roman border, with Pompeian corners and Roman 
mosaic centre. Another. example is in Roman mosaic, repre- 
senting a vine leaf, with border of the Elizabethan period, and 
Venetian (Mischiato) centre, as laid at the Hyde Park 


the fanlight, into which a worm is made to revolve by means 
of an endless cord passed through an ordinary rack-pulley, 
fixed and used as toa common blind. The fanlight can be 
made to open inwards or outwards, and from bottom or top, 
according to the manner in which it is hung, and the appliance 
offers a cheap and effective means of opening or closing 
“lights.” Another new feature exhibited here for the first 
time illustrates an easy and inexpensive mode of altering exist- 
ing windows to the principle of Mr. Apams’s patent “anti- 
accident window,” enabling them to be swung and turned over 
for cleaning from the inside. This is effected by making a 
slit in the sash and in the sash frame, into which a metal 
tongue is slid, and that does not interfere with the opening of 
the window ; at the same time it prevents draughts from find- 
ing their way through, and the window from shaking. The 
sash is also pivoted in the centre, and on withdrawing the 
tongues the sash can be swung as before described. This 
arrangement can be carried out at a small cost, and places any 
window so altered on the same basis as the ‘‘anti-accident.” 
From the number of accidents that yearly occur through the 
dangerous practice of sitting outside, it is to be hoped that the 
contrivance will secure a large amount of patronage. We 
have in addition all Mr. Apams’s specialities, including the 
“panic door” door springs and check slams, improved 
Venetian blinds, and ‘ Toby” cord holder, secure sash 
fasteners, patent lock furniture, &c., all of which have been 
mentioned in the columns of Zhe Architect. ‘There are also 
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specimens of cheap and good English-made rim and lever 
locks well worth the attention of builders. Mr. ApaAms has a 
fertile brain, which the many inventions exhibited (all his own) 
practically demonstrates. 


Messrs. C. Kite & Co. 


Messrs. C. KirE & Co., ventilating and sanitary engineers, 
Chalton Street, N.W., show that they are not behind their 
many competitors in the application of their system to different 
kinds of buildings. They exhibit several turret ventilators, and 
drawings of several others. Amongst the latter we may mention 
designs of those just finished for the new Warwick School 
Board buildings, in which the horizontal roof ventilator is 
made in a vertical form, at the suggestion of the architect, Mr. 
GrEorGE H. Cox, of Temple Row, Birmingham, and is arranged 
to prevent the admission of light, &c. Another turret is shown 
as made to the order of Mr. C. H. Howe 1, County Surveyor 
for Surrey. The examples demonstrate that the firm are 
enabled to assimilate their designs to different styles of archi- 
tecture, while securing the free play of their special features. 
Their several features in drain and cess-pit ventilators, chimney- 
caps, &c., are also shown, and others for cow-houses, stables, 
&c. A further speciality, that has been thoroughly tested by 
the Sanitary Institute, and that has gained the medal of that 
body, is their improved chimney-breast ventilator, and the 
improved fresh-air inlet ventilator, which are shown below. 
The illustrations show the area over which the air travels, and 
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they are extensively in use. Amongst other architects Mr. 
ERNEST TURNER, F.R.I.B.A., and a member of the Council of 
the Sanitary Institute, has specified for a large number of 
them. 


IWessrs. Wm. Woollams & Co. 


The collection of non-arsenical wall-papers shown by 
Messrs. Wm. WooLttams & Co., of High Street, Manchester 
Square, merit all that is claimed for them, both as regards their 
design and their non-poisonous and sanitary features. They 
consist in the main of wall-papers, dado decorations, raised 
flocks for painting over, patent embossed flocks, damask and 
chintz patterns on mica grounds, &c. The central object in 
their stand represents a handsome Italian brocade pattern de- 
signed by Mr. A. SILVER, printed in six different coloured 
flocks on a gilt diapered ground, and is a fine example of 
colour printing. A somewhat similar design to the right of 
this—though smaller in scale—is composed of flowers, leaves, 
&c., treated conventionally in shades of blue and green on 
terra-cotta, and arranged as a dado decoration, the design 
being by Mr. BernarpD DicksEE. A most efficient and inex- 
pensive decoration for corridors, staircases, &c., may be seen 
to the left, emanating from Mr. A. F. Bropuy, worked as a 
single print in shades of terra-cotta. At each “return” of the 
stand are two other dado decorations, both distinctly Italian in 
character, the one on the left having a panelled dado and a 
fine block damask filling taking a 36-inch repeat, from the 
pencil of Miss Louisa AUMONIER, the one on the opposite 
side having a bold and striking frieze, flamboyant diaper filling, 
and geometric dado of Veronese character, and it finds an 
excellent companion in a rich, raised flock ceiling paper, 
specially designed for it, both having been drawn by Mr. H. 
Nos Le for the firm. A great number of other ceiling papers 
are also shown, the most striking of which is, perhaps, a 
design by Mr. OwEn W. Davis, with a repeat 42 inches by 
42 inches. There are two very notable chintz papers, 
recoloured to suit modern requirements, from two very 
old, many-coloured designs. These are on mica grounds. 
This material, powdered, has become a very powerful factor, 
under skilful manipulation, in producing decorative effects, 
resembling silk in appearance more nearly than the old 
satin papers, and being perfectly innocuous and_prac- 
tically imperishable. There are, in addition, two exqui- 


site damask patterns, one in Van Eyck red, from the 
pencil of a lady we have before mentioned, Miss Louisa 
AUMONIER, and the other in yellow and coloured flocks on 
yellow diapered ground, a reproduction of the work of a 
designer whose name has, unfortunately, not been preserved. 
It is almost needless to add that art, of no mean order, is 
visible in all the designs we have named, and Messrs. 
WooLLAMS again demonstrate their capability to produce the 
most exquisite designs and colours of every shade that are 
perfectly innocuous, and a great number of them reliably 
washable. 


Pennycook Glazing and Engineering Company. 


Glazing without putty is again illustrated by the PENNycook 
GLAZING AND ENGINEERING Co., LIMITED, of Glasgow, and 
57 Chancery Lane, whose system has been described in the 
columns of Zhe Architect on previous occasions. Generally 
speaking, it combines the advantages of the lead and zinc 
modes without their individual defects. Its advantages are 
comprised in the peculiar section of which the sash bars are 
formed, giving the maximum amount of strength with the con- 
sumption of a minimum quantity of metal, and the addition 
of a double gutter to each bar, designed to carry off alk 
moisture condensed on the inner surface of the glass. The 
latter is kept in position by simply folding down a series of 
narrow flanges of sheet lead rolled in with whatever metal the 
sash bars are made of, and broken panes can be replaced by 
any unskilled person with ease and rapidity. The many public 
bodies, including the Government, who have adopted this 
system, and who still continue to use it for new works, is the 
best proof that can be given of its value, and its general appli- 
cation to domestic greenhouses, &c., would be the means of 
removing a great amount of inconvenience. 


Wessrs. F. Rosher & Co. 


Messrs. F. RoSHER & Co., brick and tile merchants and 
manufacturers, Sittingbourne and Northfleet, Kent, Upper 
Ground Street, Blackfriars, and of other London wharves, are 
again well to the fore with a collection of their varied wares. 
Visitors to last year’s exhibition will doubtless remember the 
elegant structure then erected by this firm, with the object 
of showing the effective yet inexpensive ornamentation that 
could be produced with fancy and moulded bricks. Although 
the exhibit is differently arranged this year, the goods are the 
same in quality, and the variety is as great as heretofore, their 
well-known white Suffolk moulded, facing, coping, and arch 
bricks alone comprising upwards of three hundred designs, alk 
of which are also made in the dark and bright red colours. 
In roofing tiles Messrs. RosHER & Co. show some examples 
particularly worth notice. They are made both plain and. 
fancy, and have the appearance of the ordinary Yorkshire tiles;. 
but the special feature is in their being pressed. This gives. 
them a cleaner surface, and also renders them lighter, yet 
without reducing the strength. They are holed and nibbed;. 
but the nibs, instead of being thumbed on, are produced in 
the pressing, thus giving them the utmost solidity, and lessen- 
ing the chance of their being knocked off. Ridging, finials, 
&c., of similar durability are made to match, and the price is. 
but a trifle more than the Yorkshires. PHILLIps’s patent. 
lock-jaw roofing tiles, made under license by Messrs. 
IF. RosHer & Co., of this same clay, demonstrates the 
impervious nature of it in the following manner. A wooden 
frame is hermetically fixed around one side of a tile so as to 
contain and keep water in contact with it, but which is not 
absorbed in the smallest degree by it. Any of these goods 
can be delivered direct from the works at Ipswich by barge in 
Thames or elsewhere, at about one-third the minimum railway 
rate. The various felts, including roofing, sarking, ship sheath- 
ing, dry hair felts, &c., manufactured by JOHN RoceErRs of 
Belfast, and which are of reputed quality, form another item 
at this stand, Messrs. RosHER & Co. being the sole agents, as 
they also are for Gooppy’s patent flexible jointed sanitary 
pipes. The special feature of the latter consists of an elastic 
and impervious collar, fitted in the socket for the purposes of 
jointing, and, no cement being required, the whole drain is 
rendered pliable, and less liable to fracture. The goods made 
at the Rowlands Castle Brick and Tileworks, which have long 
been known for their uniform colour and exceptional sound- 
ness, are now exclusively supplied by Messrs. RosHer & Co. 
New plant has recently been laid down and a change taken 
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place in the proprietorship and management. Samples are on 
view at Stands No. 202 F and 241 G, respecting which appli- 
cation should be made to Messrs. RosHer & Co. 


Messrs. R. F, Dale & Co. 


Messrs. R. F. Date & Co., 1 Bear Lane, Southwark, have 
again placed their exhibit in the prominent position of Bay tr. 
From the conspicuousness of this stand it cannot well be over- 
looked, and it is therefore gratifying to note it occupied by no 
Second-rate firm, But there appears to be a deficiency both 
as regards assortment and the quantity of goods shown, as 
compared with their display in former years, and the articles 
appear to have been taken indiscriminately out of stock with a 
view more of filling up the allotted space than for the purpose 
of demonstrating their various merits, which is so far to their 
credit, as showing their general good finish and quality. The 
following engraving shows their “ European” side-outlet yalve 
closet, which has been described before in our columns. It 
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appears to possess in combination the individual advantages 
of “flush-out” and “valve” closets, and though introduced 
but little more than a twelvemonth ago, it is already in very 
Jarge demand. ‘Their patent ball-valve recommends itself on 
account of the simplicity with which it can be put right should 
the washer in the course of wear-and-tear become leaky. In 
the event of this happening, it can be readjusted in a few 
moments. Pumps of various kinds, baths, plumbers’ and other 
brass fittings complete this collection. 


Messrs. W. H. Lindsay & Co. 


Though small in size, the exhibit of Messrs. W. H. Linpsay 

& Co., South Wharf, Paddington, and Sandymount Foundry, 
Llanelly, is perhaps one of the most important, from an 

engineering point of view, in the building. Before proceeding 

to discuss this portion of the exhibit, a few words ex passant 
as to their patent reversible treads and landings will not be out 
of place. We are glad to find them increasing in use every 
year, and wherever they are laid they give entire satisfaction. 
We are accustomed ourselves to meet with them daily, and 

can testify to the pleasant sensation experienced in walking 

over them, while their durability is beyond doubt. Made of 

very hard wood, in either a small oblong or cube pattern, they 

mevertheless appear to give an elasticity to the tread which is 

wanting on plain boards, and, being laid in blocks of a certain 

size, whenever the one side is sufficiently worn away to render 

a change necessary, being grooved both sides alike they have 

_only to be turned over to present an entire new surface, or the 
‘worn side may even be planed down, or, in the case of stairs, 

the back ones can be brought to the front of the riser, and 

those that have performed their duty in that. position be placed 

at the back. For these and other reasons that need not be 

now entered upon, they undoubtedly form the most pleasant 

.and lasting tread now before us. ‘Turning to the engineering 
department of this firm, we find some valuable features. Their 

_patent wrought-iron sashes, with bosses of the same material, 
are so arranged that the latter obscure but the merest 
minimum of light, and the sashes can be glazed flat, like 

ordinary wooden ones, without necessitating the chipping. of 

the panes at the corners. But the most important feature, 

and possessing great interest to engineers, architects, &c., is 
Mr. Linpsay’s patent. steel troughs or deckings for floors of 

bridges, &c. These are formed by utilising rolled sections of 
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splayed channel steel, so that the top table shall be thicker 
than the sides, in order to approach the theory of the girder 
principle as much as possible, by which means the metal is 
taken away from the web and added to the flanges, increasing 
the sectional strength of the trough and producing a greater 
moment of resistance over a floor which is composed of an 
uniform thickness of plate, without increasing the weight of 
steel to the square foot of area to be covered. By simply 
rivetting the trade rolled sections together with a single row of 
rivets, at such a point in them where strain is almost neutral, 
the cost of manufacture is reduced to a minimum and the 
requisite amount of strength obtained. Mr. Linpsay has 
utilised this application so widely that he makes a section 
sufficiently light to construct watertight roofs, strong room 
floors, &c., while they are graduated upwards to others capable 
of bearing the strain of the heaviest railway trains on bridges 
or railway floors. Being made of mild steel the weight is con- 
siderably reduced, and for the latter-named uses is capable of 
sustaining an ultimate strain of not less than 30 tons per square 
inch, with an elongation of 20 per cent. A further collection 
in this exhibit is a display of hammered ironwork in railings, 
grilles, panels, &c. ; one of the latter, in a frame of wood, 
forming a portion of an entrance-door, being remarkable for 
its bold conception and delicate tracery, showing that the art 
in which Quentin Matsys excelled has worthy followers 
amongst English workmen of the present day, for we are 
assured that native talent in this department is exclusively em- 
ployed by the firm. Messrs. Livpsay & Co. have just been 
awarded a first-class certificate and silver medal at the Calcutta 
Exhibition for their patent decking and improvements in 
construction of railway bridges. 


Messrs. T. Lawrence & Son. 


Messrs. T. LAWRENCE & Son, of Bracknell, Berks, again 
contribute an attractive little erection composed of gauged and 
carved brickwork and house and wall tiling, which was 
exhibited here last year. We are told that the building has 
been placed in a most exposed position since, the object being 
to prove what the firm particularly claim—that weather has no 
injurious effect broadly speaking upon the materials manufac- 
tured from their clay, which is a rich red. On each side of the 
erection are two bold carved brick panels or shields, with 
borders of well-executed foliage, made for some buildings now 
being erected in Bracknell. As a specimen of what can be 
done in carving bricks where a good material forms the base, 
these are certainly very commendable objects. The base of 
the house is made with hand-made pressed facing bricks, in 
which the well-known colours of the firm—orange, cherry, red, 
and rich dark-red—-are harmoniously blended, and there is no 
denying the fact that the bricks made by this firm hold as high 
a position as any that are made. 


The Papier-Maché Company. 


The display of the Paprer-Macué Company, Wellington 
Street, Strand, is of a most artistic character. Largely com- 
posed of fibrous plaster, the manufacture of which is generally 
understood by the profession and trade, we are introduced to 
a facsimile of a portion of the ceiling made of that material by 
the firm for the Great Eastern Hotel, Liverpool Street, show- 
ing cone, pendants, &c., and the arrangements for ventilating. 
There is also a specimen of an Elizabethan staircase panel, 
and pediments for door made for the same building from 
designs of the architect, CHARLES E. Barry, Esq. A segment 
of a large centre-panel for ceiling is shown, so modelled that it 
can be arranged for ventilating if desired. Another conspicu- 
ous feature is a replica of a bold Corinthian capital made for a 
public building at Cape Town. All these are in pure white, 
and there are several elegant centre-roses in papier-maché 
of the same colour. One of the applications for which the 
fibrous plaster has been brought into requisition, is for mould- 
ings to the panels of saloons in stca nships, the advantages 
obtained being the prevention of damp, and on this point the 
company have received some gratifying testimonials. In papier- 
maché the company introduce us to a life-size figure of Hebe, 
weighing only 72 lbs., the finish of which is as clear and sharp 
as if sculptured in marble. The remaining feature in this 
artistic collection is a mantelpiece composed of fibrous plaster 
and papier-maché. This is a good specimen of Queen Anne 
design, and is coloured in two shades of low-toned greens with 
gold ornamentation. The extreme lightness of fibrous plaster, 


its non-liability to crack, its fireproof qualities, and the fact, 
that ordinary plastering can be dispensed with and the fibrous 
material screwed on to the joists, render it one of the most 
inexpensive, and, at the same time, effective materials for 
decorative purposes we could select. 


Messrs. Clark, Bunnett & Co. 


The exhibit of Messrs. CLarx, Bunnetr & Co., Rath- 
bone Place, Oxford Street, though not presenting any particular 
novelty, is a fully representative one. The ramifications of 
this firm are of the most extensive character, for besides 
branch establishments in several cities in the United Kingdom, 
they are represented in several European capitals, and in New 
York, Boston, and Melbourne. The self-coiling revolving 
shutters of steel, iron, and wood made by them have a world- 
wide sale, and there is probably no name so extensively seen 
on these safeguards to our shops and warehouses as “ CLARK, 
BunnETT & Co,” They are shown in several varieties, but: 
need no detailed description. Another speciality with the firm 
is hoists and lifts, and these, too, are made for every con- 
ceivable purpose for which such appliances have become 
necessary, from the simple hand-power dinner-lift for a private 
house to that adapted for raising heavy weights in warehouses, 
and the luxuriously furnished passenger-lift for hotels or 
mansions. We may note that the whole of their lifts are 
made with safety gearing, rendering them in use free from 
danger in case of accident to machinery. .The firm also enter 
extensively into other engineering work, the new Cattle | 
Market at Deptford and the Central Fish Market at 
Farringdon Street bearing ample testimony to their abilities 
as constructive engineers. Several specimens of iron and 
bronze castings are in addition shown as bric.d-bracs 
to the collection. A somewhat recent addition to their 
manufactures is exhibited in the form of the patent Kaio 
Kapuos smoke-consuming grate, of which they have become 
proprietors. This grate, it will be remembered, was exhibited at 
the late Smoke Abatement Exhibition at South Kensington. 
It underwent some crucial tests both with anthracite and 
bituminous coal, burning the former freely, and the latter with 
a very small percentage of smoke. There are few grates men- 
tioned in the official report of the Exhibition to which such 
high praise is accorded, and it was awarded a silver medal, the 
highest in its class. Its construction is such that it can be used 
either as a slow-combustion or quick-draught grate, the change 
being effected by means of two valves of simple character. 
When the direct up-draught to the chimney is closed the pro- 
ducts of combustion are carried downwards in a serpentine 
direction to a combustion chamber underneath, which soon 
becomes highly heated, and here they are mainly eonsumed, 
the residue passing up behind the fireclay back of the grate 
also very hot ere they escape to the chimney. In the cheapest 
form in which it is made the Kaio Kapuos is a comparatively 
inexpensive article as compared with some others claiming to 
be constructed on smoke-consuming principles. Another use- 
ful apparatus exhibited is CLark’s patent self-gripping crab, 
which by means of very simple mechanism enables the weight 
to be arrested in its progress at any moment. Numerous 
“specimens of metallic Venetian blinds, of which large quan- 
tities are yearly turned out by this firm, form the principle 
remaining portion of the collection. 


Moule’s Patent Earth Closet Company. 


Earth closets are very completely represented by Moutr’s 
PATENT EARTH CLOSET Company, Garrick Street, Covent 
Garden, to whom the public are indebted for perfecting and 
simplifying this system. In all there are six examples of closets 
and commodes, and three models illustrating their applicability 
under varying circumstances, besides specimens of the acces- 
sories necessary in their use. One of the models depicts the 
arrangements for an earth closet on the first floor of a house. 
_ Immediately under the seat is a receptacle held in suspension 
_ by two weights, chains, and pullies, which, working in a channel 

prepared for it, can be lowered to be emptied, and then drawn 
| Up again to its proper position. This channel or “lift” should 
be made against the outer wall of the house, and accessible to 
_ the garden, so that the attendants need not enter the house ; 

and if the lift is carried to the upper floors, it can be easily 
adapted to supply the reservoirs with fresh earth for the closets 
there fixed. “A second model shows a closet for the ground 
floor, or adapted for a garden. By having two small doors in 
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the wall at the side of the closet, or a larger one in the wall at 
the back, the supply of earth to the reservoir, and the empty- 
ing of the receptacle, may be effected from the outside, and 
without the closet being entered, thus securing cleanliness and 
obviating the necessity of the attendant entering the house. A 
third model illustrates the mode of emptying and refilling with 
earth from the inside, intended for places where it is not con- 
venient to carry it on from the outside, or where a male attendant 
is not kept. It also shows how the earth reservoir may be in- 
creased in size to enable it to receive sufficient for a much longer 
period, and so reducing the attention to a minimum. Amongst 
the apparatus shown, we select two for illustration. The first,, 
No. 4a, has a “pull-up ” handle as to a water-closet of the best 
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construction, and an earthenware rim instead of galvanised 
iron. The seat is 3 feet long, is made of well-seasoned deal, 
and is sent out ready for fixing. Our second illustration, 
No. 54, is on the self-acting principle. The seat, it will be 
observed, is slightly raised, and is actuated by a spring con- 
nected with the earth receptacle. When in use the seat is 
pressed down to a level, but on the occupant rising the seat 
rises also, and opening the valve connected with the receptacle 
discharges the earth over the fecal matter. This, too, is fitted 


with an earthenware rim, is of the same wood as No. 4A, 
and the makers consider it to be the most perfect form of dry- 
earth closet yet produced. ‘The commodes exhibited are of the 
“pull-up” and “self-acting” order, as the “apparatus,” are 
made of different woods, are very compact, and may be used 
with perfect immunity in a chamber. _ The accessories shown 
are the “Broadmoor tank,” a strong iron receiver running on 
wheels, with handle for drawing; a War Office pail, as 
supplied to the Government, and a sieve for sifting the earth. 
It is quite unnecessary for us to enter upon the advantages of 
earth closets. For country or suburban districts, mills, fac- 
tories, &c., or wherever a supply of earth, or earth ‘and ashes, 
can be obtained, their advantages are manifold, and the 
valuable manure they give us very quickly pay for their cost. 
Considering the expense of fittings connected with water- 
closets, including the risk of freezing, &c., theexpense is much 
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‘their use-is necessary, be the only ones specified. In ranges 


_crane on a new principle. As we purpose presenting our 
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hand and machine-made plasterers’ laths, &c. Some attractive 
ornamental sash-frames are also exhibited. The question of 
cost as regards foreign joinery has been so often adverted to 
as to leave little room for further remark, and we can only 
again call the attention to the English to the “ moral” these 
importations point to. A section of this exhibit is devoted to 
ships’ blocks, of which the firm are extensive makers by steam 
machinery. ‘They comprise nearly every kind required by the 
mariner, and are excellent specimens of workmanship. 


less, and the steady increase in the sale is a proof of their: 
success. Mou.e’s EartH Ciosert Company have certainly 
been the pioneers in this industry, and the apparatus they send 
out are of the most reliable kind. 


Messrs. Chambers, Monnery & Co. 


_ Messrs. CHambers, Monnery & Co., 41 Bishopsgate Street 
Without, E.C., are again well to the fore with a good general 
assortment of builders’ ironmongery, including some elegant 
suites of fancy wood and polished brass furniture for inside 
and front doors, patent and other casement and sash-fasteners, 
&c. Despite the very ordinary appearance a collection of this 
kind must of necessity present, the intent observer will not 
pass this stand without his attention having been arrested by at 
least two quite distinct classes of goods. We refer to wall-ties 
and kitchen-ranges. The annexed cuts depict two new designs 


The Austin Disinfector Company, 


The Austin DIstnrector Company, of the Wool Ex- 
change and West India Dock Road, exhibit their system of 
automatic flushing for closets, urinals, drains, &c., by the 
assistance of antiseptic or disinfectant. The syphon is con- 
structed to receive a small box upon its top and in con- 
nection with it, containing a disinfectant or antiseptic. 
This may be either in the form of a‘ liquid or soluble 
crystal, a row of small holes in the lower part of the reservoir 
bringing the water into contact with it, and in discharging 
until the water passes the holes in question, a certain quantity 
is drawn out and mixes with the clear water. The syphon 
can, of course, be arranged to flush at periodic times, accord- 
ing to circumstances, and a constant flow of a disinfectant 
into closets or drains is bound to have a purifying effect and 
to render such places inodorous or innocuous. An even 
more simple and inexpensive mode of securing the same 
results is obtained by inserting a small vessel made of a porous 
clay into the supply cistern, and which we illustrate. This porous 
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Of the former articles, which are known as MoNNERY’s Patent, 
and will tend to make the name of this firm and wall-ties more 
and more synonymous terms. As the engravings show, they 
are made with and without turn-down points ; but the special 
feature consists in the serrated or jagged surfaces and the 
centre studs or bosses, which a glance will show no amount of 
pressure or strain will disturb, and they should in future, where 


their “‘ Kitchenette,” of which we also append a sketch, isa 
) pp ) 


disinfector, which is supplied at the small sum of 6s. 6d,, is 
filled with crystals of a soluble disinfectant. The water pene- 
trating the clay dissolves the crystals, which, in turn, permeate 
the water in the supply cistern, and so give us a flush of dis- 
infectant every time it is discharged. It is said that one of 
these clay vessels, filled with the chemical, will operate unim- 
paired upon the water for six months, and the advantages thus 
offered, if universally carried out, must, of necessity, effect 
improvement in the sanitary features of our houses, &c. 


leading feature. Though but 30 inches, it possesses a capa- 
cious oven, and the flues are arranged in the most approved 
manner, so as to utilise all the heat. It is also self-acting and 
requires comparatively no setting, and, with its wrought bars, 
brick back, and great strength, may be called a “‘ Leamington ” 
in miniature. 

Messrs. Butters Brothers. 


An interesting assortment of builders’ machinery is shown 
by Messrs. Butrers Brotuers, of Hope Street, Glasgow. 


° : : er : Messrs. Rendle Bros. 
The leading item in the exhibit is a contractors’ hand-derrick a 


Messrs. RENDLE Bros., 3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, still maintain-the- reputation they have 
attained for their ‘‘ Electric” paint remover. This remarkable 
preparation, which we have often described before, does not 
appear as if it were going to be superseded ; indeed, we doubt 
if it is possible to find any other substance so quick and 
ready in action. The effect with which it removes old paint or 
varnish, however hard, is sucn that the day cannot be far hence 
when hot irons, charcoal fires, scrapers, &c., with their attendant 
nuisances, must give place exclusively to this admirable and 
simple preparation, 


readers at no distant date with a fully illustrated and detailed 
description of this article, we shall on the present occasion 
merely observe that its arrangements to dispense with the 
lapping or coiling of chain in lifting the load and in lowering 
the motion wheels do not revolve, that is to say, they are put 
out of gear by a lever, which also, with the assistance of a 
clutch, controls the lowering ; friction is thus obviated and 
wear and tear of motion wheels prevented. A new concrete 
mixer, capable of massing 80 to roo cubic yards per day of ten 
hours is another conspicuous feature, and there are navvy 
barrows with steel wheels and axles—again reducing friction 


and labour—and tipping boxes with false bottoms. From a The Indestructible Paint Company. 
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Ett standpoint, this is one of the most unique exhibits The INDESTRUCTIBLE Paint Company, Cannon Street, E.C., 
pela Slay make their usual interesting display of their indestructible and 
Mpents EB Aallp & 9%; enamel paints and Brown1no’s patent invisible preservative 


Amongst the display of joinery, that of Messrs. EspaiLe | solution. Of the latter it is impossible to say more than we 
& Co., Wenlock Basin, City Road, as usual, calls for | already have in our columns, and the fact that at the late 
remark. Amongst the collection are doors of American | Fisheries Exhibition it was awarded a special diploma of merit 
and Swedish make, Swedish mouldings, and the cheap | shows that it is still unrivalled. We are told that the authori- 
trellis-work that at this season of the year in particular | ties of the British Museum, and Science and Art Department, 
isto. be found -in all directions. English and American | South Kensington, have largely used it for coating fossils and 
Venetian-blind laths are-to be seen side by side, as well as.) geological specimens with the most satisfactory results. 
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Messrs. Meakin & Cc. 


Messrs. Meakin & Co., Baker Street, W., are present with 
their patent sash-fastener and opener. This appliance, which 
has stood the test of several years, and is now very well known, 
is fitted to a full-size model of a heavy plate-glass window, so 
as to readily demonstrate its practical qualities. Amongst the 
advantages it possesses are that it provides a perfectly convenient 
means of opening and closing the largest plate-glass windows 
for ventilation, and secures both sashes when closed. The use 
of long-arms and the ordinary sash-fastener are entirely dis- 
pensed with, and offers a more effective resistance to burglars. 
Their patent “oilable sash-pulleys” are also worthy of note. 
They are particularly adapted for heavy sashes, as the axles 
can be lubricated without any trouble, and their durability and 
freedom of movement is thereby much increased. 


Messrs. Smith & Stevens. 


Messrs. SmiTH & STEVENS, 48 Leicester Square, and 
‘Queen’s Road, Battersea, are no mean competitors in the hoist 
and lift industry, and show three or four varieties possessing 
noteworthy features. Prominent amongst them is their “ self- 
sustaining” lift for hand-power, which we drew attention to 
last year, but which has since been somewhat improved upon. 
In its original form friction wheels were arranged to act upon 
the suspending rope of the lift, that no matter what weight might 
suddenly be introduced in the cage it would not move without 
the aid of the endless hand-rope. In the course of time, from 
wear and tear, &c., these friction wheels were found liable to 
lose some of their power, and this has now been rectified by 


the substitution of iron dogs in the gearing, which create a 
firmer grip, and ensure at all times the regular action of this 
automatic break. RussELt’s patent “ Wonderful ” self-feeding 
open fire-grate, GILMORE & CLARKr’s patent self-regulating 
ventilator, and a good general assortment of builders’ iron- 
mongery completes this exhibit. 


The Bracknell Pottery Brick and Tile Co. 


The BRACKNELL PoTTEeRY, BRICK AND TILE Co., Brack- 
nell, Berks, and Nine Elms, $.W., again send a very useful 
collection. The exhibit comprises a variety of designs of 
superior ornamental and moulded bricks, hand and machine- 
made red facing bricks, rubbers, &c. . But this firm make a 
leading feature of tiles, and they have put up a structure to 
show these, and also the working of external and _ internal 
angles, sprockets, tips, and valleys, &c.,.the finish, and clean, 
and true appearance of which leaves little to be desired. Less 
cannot be said of the ridges, finials, &c., which-are also of 
excellent design ; and the various other samples shown, com- 
prising garden tiles, agricultural pipes, paving squares, and 
glazed encaustic tiles, are equally meritorious. 


Nessrs. J. J. Greenwood. 


Messrs. J. J. GREENWOOD, of Carlyle Works, Lot’s Road, 
Chelsea, S.W., exhibit a good assortment of slate slabs, cisterns, 
urinals, Williams’s and other ridges, and every kind of slate- 
work ; Staffordshire blue bricks, ridge-tiles, garden edging, 
drain-pipes, and chimney-pots. Mr. GREENwooD also has a 
good show of marble chimneypieces, fenders, dairy shelves, 
lavatory tops, and every description of marble. 


SHER 


N 


COTTON, 


HANLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printed and Enamelled 


Tiles, 


Barbotine Painted Tiles, 
Under-Glaze Art-Painted Tiles, 


Richly-Glazed Encaustic 


Tiles, 


FOR HEARTHS, STOVES, CABINET WORK, ETC, 
PATTERNS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


REPRINT of ART PLATES from “THE ARCHITECT.” 


There are now on Sale a few Sets of the 


SHAKSPERIAN DECORATIYE PANELS 


By H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 
PRINTED IN COLOURS. 


Price Five Shillings the set of Eight; or free by post, carefully rolled, Five Shillings and Sixpence. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or at the 


OFFICE OF “THE ARCHITECT,” 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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HIGHEST AWARD, 
SILVER MEDAL, 
FOR SMOKE-CONSUMING 
OPEN GRATE. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION, 
~ MANCHESTER, 1882. 


PAL eons 


ew. = 


7 


E Advantages of this ; 


E=Bs 
oa good selec 


6 CHARING CROSS (corner of Northumberland Avenue), LOND ON. e = 


tion of REGISTER GRATES, MANTEL REGISTERS and FINE CAS? MANTELPIECES and OVERMANTELS 
CALE AND; <S 


THE PATENT VICTORIA DRY GLAZING, 


AT STAND “247. 
Simple—Cheap—Perfect! Every person shculd see this before buying others. 


SIMPLY WONDERFUL. 
Ss. DEARDS, Patentee, Harlow, Essex. 


a ste es one er es BE Oe OT ee ee ee ST ee Ree) eee eee 
Poe NG, HE XEISTTION. AGRICULTURAL, HAGE. 


WEBB WORCESTER 


“Thoroughly well baked, hard as silicate, and utterly £ 


“They are of great excellence in design. . . . The clay is 


damp-proof, in shape they are perfect, fitting one into the 
other with the precision of a Whitworth gauge, whilst in 
colours no tile in the market can surpass them. This 
applies to the Geometrical Tiles. The Webb Enoaustic ff 
se geri floral designs for hearths, jambs, mantel §# Te —~— 
cheeks, and pilasters, are the choicest in colour and the fil 5 pec Ofeged. 

best contrasted in tones of any we have seen for a lon F Mp. AG COMES C Lilo 3 

while. These Encaustie Tiles are designed by a true te 3 i ce) LE f j bcd saa | 
who combines a strong sense of colour, never even in the poe 
boldest pattern lapsing into garishness, with an untiring ; 

play of fancy.”— Architect. ~ 


‘The arrangement of the Pattern Book and Sheet is 
neat and artistic, calculated to afford to purchasers a com- 
prehensive means of selection in the choice of designs, 
many of which are novel and good. The tiles are excellent 
both in quality and colour.”—Building News. 


VorcesterIMeries 


hoa) : 
Seen: 


dee 
do 
oma 


iE 


TILERIES COMPANY, LIMITED, WORCESTER. 


hard, and evidently sound ; the opposite of porous. The 
material is not surpassed by any found in this kingdom. 
As we have intimated, there is a wide choice of designs, 


| and these are obviously the productions of a true artist in 


the style, who has given long thought and study to achieve 
the right and avoid the wrong.”—Art Journal, 

__._ OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
London : 28 New Bridge Street, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
"Manchester : 22 Booth Street, Cooper Street. i 

~ Birmingham: 26 Peel Buildings, Lower Temple Street. 


Samples, Designs, Estimates, and all particulars furnished 
free of charge. 


THE BRACKNELL POTTERY BRICK & TILE COMPANY. 


WORKS: LONDON DEPOT: 
WICK HILL, BRACKNELL, BOURNE VALLEY WHARF 
ays: LANE, WARFIELD, 


phe DRAWDOGK, NINE ELMS, S.W. 


BUILDING EXHIBITION, 
Stands No. 2, Avenue A, and 32, Avenue B. 


Manufacturers of Plain and Ornamental Roofing and Weather Tiles, Ridges, Facing Bricks, Moulded and. Ornamental Bricks, 


Mural Tiles, Rubbers, &c., &c. 


BUILDING EXHIBITION, AGRICULTURAL HALL, LONDON. 


THE AUSTIN “POROUS” DISINFECTOR, 


PURITY, SIMPLICITY, AND ECONOMY. 
oo AUSTIN'S “POROUS” DISINFECTORS 


For Water-Waste Preventors of Every 


7 \ iim. 


12s. 6d.; 200 gallons, 15s. 


THE PROFESSION & TRADE LIBERALLY TREATED WITH 


To be had of all Plumbers, Ironmongers, 
Chemists, Oilmen, &c, 


Mr. AUSTIN, Secretary, 
The “Austin” Antiseptic Company, 
61 Wool Exchange, Coleman St., E.C. 


AUSTIN’S “ POROUS” DISINFECTOR, 


Suitable for any Water-Waste Preventer or other 
Cisterns, 


Description, 6s. 6d.; for Cisterns of 50 gallons, | that 


JAMES BARWELL, 
CHURCH & SCHOOL BELL FOUNDER, 


40 GREAT HAMPTON STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

PEALS AND SINGLE BELLS, 
NEW PEALS nas on the most ap- 
proved principles. Old Peals Re-hung,. 

Cracked Bells Re-cast. 

3 Estimates supplied on application. 

==> Church and School Bells of various 
sizes kept in stock. A 12-inch Best 
Quality School Bell (401bs.), with Fit- 

tings and Rope complete, . 
Other sizes at prices in proportion. . 

Testimonial from J. R. CORDINGLEY, Esq., Contributor of a 
peal of Fight Bells to St. Johv’s Church, Bradford, Yorkshire :— 
“We think we have one of the finest peals in the country and one 
ives the ringers and ourselves every satisfaction. i be bells 

n heard at a distarce of four miles.” 


are 0 


J. OSWALD, GARDNER, AND CO. 
ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, & CONTRACTORS, 


134 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., 


TynE IRONWORKS, YORK STREET, 
YORK Roap, §.E. 
AND STAFFORDSHIRE, 
Manufacturers of Y 
Girders, Roofs, Bridges, Rolled Joists, 
Doors, Bolts, Chains, Flitches, 
Columns, Sashes, Stancheons, Lifts, 
Cranes, Tanks, Staircases, &c. 
Weights and Strains calculated and 
Strengths guaranteed, Specifications, 
Plans, and Estimates prepared. 
Illustrated Sheets of Sections sent on 
application. 


”“ 
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CLEMERNTS JEAKRE:S ka Co. , 


ibitine ing Machines, Patent Hydro Extractors, Grill Stoves, Steam and other Cooking Apparatus, Fat-Traps, 
ge olan on Ae a Anan &C, } mayed System of Electric Bells and Burglar Alarms, - 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY AT 


THE STAND, or at 51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 


THE “EDINBURGH ” STAINED GLASS 


SHADOWLESS SUNLIGHT AND ALL DECORATIVE, Al 


ALFRED OCTAVIUS HEMMING & co. 
Is the most effective and Hconomical Pendant for 


(Mr. Hemming was 15 years Artist in the Studio of Clayton 
Bell 
Shops, Offices, Schools, Halls, &c. 


») 
Staion ‘47 MARGARET ST., CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
BY ITS ADOPTION A SAVING OF 25 to 30 PER CENT. MAY BE EFFECTED, Seeman So 
In addition to their Plain Pattern, for which they have a large and 


““ABYSSINIAN” & ARTESIAN 
increasing demand, M., 8S. & M. are now making an Ornamental 
Pattern, in Polished Brass, as Illustrated. TITBE WELLS 


PLAIN PATTERN, in Burnished Brass, FOR LARGE & PURR WATER SUPPLIES 


‘from 25/6 each Subject. 
ORNAMENTAL PATTERN, in Polished Brass, “ABYSSINIAN” PUMPS 
For Raising Water from Shallow or Deep sources _ 


from 60/- each Subject. 


Made in-varions sizes; from-18-inw x 8-light-to.30 in. x-10-light. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. <7 Mf i \A9-8 | NORTON'’S REGISTERING TURNSTILES 
MILNE, SONS, & MACF IE, Gas Engineers, &. ; she Nip) p N For accurately recording admissions to places 
2 King Edward St., Newgate St., London, E.C. in Se ee of amusement, Xe. 
Works: JAS. MILNE & SON, Milton House, Edinburgh. ORNAMENTAL PATTERN, POLISHED BRASS. T U B U yi A R P I L E S 
PURE RAIN WATER. For BRipGEs, Prers, and other Foundations 
ES i 
THE RAIN-WATER SEPARATOR.) LAWN-TENNIS POLES. 
re “(Medal awarded after long trial by Sanitary Institute, 1883.) With PATENT DWARF PILE, giving “greav- 
Ist. It prevents the first portion of the rainfall (which brings down impurities from the roof) stability and rapidity. 
d, It dees te 3 Sat distoaueiy ihe assed through, and stores the water when the roof has 3 
#8 been washed by the fan: 7 Jae ee LE GRAND & SUTCLIFF, 


& ‘5 ST URE Price from £1 15s. to £5 10s. ARTESIAN WELL ENGINEERS, Y 
“y C. G. ROBERTS, Haslemere, Surrey, England. 100 BUNHILL ROW, LONDON E.C. 


BUILDING EXHIBITION, AGRICULTURAL HALL, LONDON. 


: 
Je de GREENWOOD, STEPH EN S 
CARLYLE, WORKS, LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, 8.W. pa ie 


PENRHYN, BANGOR, CARNARVON, PORTMADOC, WESTMORELAND, 
WHITLAND ABBEY, and other GREEN SLATES in all sizes. 


Slate Slabs, Cisterns, Urinals, Williams's and other Ltidges, and every kind of Slate Work. 
N.B.—Much inconvenience and loss ig occasioned owing to Builders and Contractors being unable to get Slating a 
executed quickly, J, J. G. has always a large staff of skilled Slaters at hand, and ‘can therefore carry out Slating 4 + 
contracts to any extent most promptly in any part of the Country. ' 1 


Staffordshire Blue Bricks, Ridge Tiles, Quarries, Garden Edging, &c, Drain Pipes and 
Chimney Pots. 
J. J. G. also Manufactures and Imports Marble Chimneypieces, Fenders, Lavatory Tops, Dairy Shelves, and 


: every description of Marble. 
Trade with Shippers, Tronmongers, and, Large Dealers especially cultivated, 
Slate Depots—MOLD JUNCTION, BANGOR, and L. & N. W. R., CHELSEA. 
Marble Depots—L. and ST. KATHERINE DOCKS, and. TETCOTT ROAD, CHELSEA, . . i 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES, sent per return of post, for Goods delivered to any Port or Place in the World. 


BUILDING EXHIBITION, STANDS No. 184 and 152. 


JEFFREY @&@e cos 


NON-ARSENICAL 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS 


H: 6. STEPHENS? 
(BLOCK AND MACHINE-PRINTED), nl tee 
Elock Papers, Teather Papers, &c. 191 ALDERSGATE STREET, LONDON, EC, 


SPECIMENS AND PROSPECTUS 
FREE BY POST. 


NEW SEASON PATTERNS BY LEADING ARTISTS, NOW READY. G WOWER : 


Phe Golds saat cee 1a 7a ee 4 BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR, 
€ Gold Medal, Paris, Fae aFOS, | Shop Front, Bank, & Office Fitter 
z : AS BVO j J 

Hygienic Exhibition, 1883. LICENSED VioTUALLERS BAR FITTER, 


64 ESSEX ROAD, LONDON, N. AIR-TIGHT SHOW GASE MAKER. 


Steam Joinery Works :— 
nat lace St ee ete a ANGE Corner of Wells St.,&16 King Edward Rd, 
TEE ARCHITECT. MARE STREET, HACKNEY. 
Price 2S cee (ESTABLISHED 1872.) 


Orricn: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.. — ; Price Lists and Estimates on Application. 
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BUILDING EXHIBITION, 


NEGRI OUT URAL) ER Anita = sreateD-O- Ns 
Stands B 45, C 70, and © 9Ol. 


REVOLVING SHUTTERS IN ACTION, FULL SIZE. 


CHOICE EXAMPLES OF STAINED GLASS. 
QUEEN ANNE BLINDS, FESTOON BLINDS. 
THE BLIND OF THE FUTURE. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


AND EDUCATIONAL APPLIANCES. 


THE CANADIAN REVERSIBLE SEAT-RAIL DUAL DESK, 
SCHOOL RPA HRTTITIEON sS, 


AS ADOPTED BY THE 


London School Board; Birmingham School Board; Brighton School Board; Portsmouth School Board; Bedford School Board ; Reading School 
Board ; Nottingham School Board; King’s Norton School Board; Sittingbourne School Board ; Stone School Board ; Hastings School Board ; 
Eastbourne School Board; Christchurch (New Zealand) School Board; Oscott College, near pea tap vane Birmingham and. Midland Institute ; 
New Board Room, Great Niegtare Railway, Paddington ; Saffron Walden Grammar School, &c., &c. 


HODKINSON & CLARKE, CANADA WORKS, SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. 
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ta i inn, 

= BUTTERS BROS., : 
% PERCY CRANE & ENGINE WORKS, ==. 


GLASGOW. = 


=== Ayre showing at the BUILDING = eo oS 
“Agri icultural Hall, London S= 


Se === BUILDER'S CRAIN, = 
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9 AD Fantini 


= SSS SSS CONCRETE MIXER, 
SSS =" PATENT TIPPING BOXES, &c., &c. 


sapien ria ALBION “CONGRETE F C0, 
J. Mi. i, O E K 3 i N 'D) FE R’ S HAYMERLE ROAD, GLENGALL ROAD, 


L , S-E. 
CARTON-PIERRE WORKS, ONDON; ,.§-E 
CHARLES LUMLEY, Manager. 


49 THORNHILL ROAD, BARNSBURY PARK, sar prawine & TRACING OFFICE, 


LONDON, N- COPTHALL HOUSE, 
i TELEGRAPH ST., MOORGATE ST., E.C. 


3 ARCHITECTURAL and ENGINEERING DRAWINGS. 
ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS EXECUTED, |Pexsrectives, either Coloured or Btcheds os, 


pti 
WORKING DRAWINGS made from Rough Sketches, &c» 


ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE OF CHARGE, JOHN B. THORP, Architect. 
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JENKINS, 


The Self-acting Door 
Rod, which opens and 
closes with the Door, is 
made in Polished Brass, 
either Plain or Orna- 
mental, in 2, 3, %, or lin. 
tube. 


= 


= = G 


In ordering, please 
state if Right or Left 
Hand Bracket be required. 

To be had of all Fur- 
nishing Houses, Uphol- 
sterers, Decorators, lron- 
mongers, &c. 

For full particulars, apply 
as above. 


WHOLESALE 
ONLY. 


SS =e 


—— 
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MANUFACTURER OF 


DEVONSHIRE MARBLES 


IN ALL THEIR VARIOUS COLOURS. 
SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES, ON APPLICATION FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF MARBLE-WORK. 


56 LOWER UNION 


Columns, Screens, Altar Steps, Fonts, Pulpits, 


STREET, TORQUAY. 


Floorings, Chimneypieces, Fenders, &c., and all 


kinds of Inlaid Work. 


“ You may say Eureka—this is the thing me have all been searching for, but hitherto nithout 


success.” —Dr, Wattace, F.R.S.E., 


Gas Examiner for City of Glasgow. 


Save 
GIVE A 


THE PATENT 


VICTORIA STONE COMPANY 


STILL CONTINUES 


THE POPULAR PAVING. 


‘Tt has been selected for the HEALTH EXHIBITION. the 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW, and by three more’ 
METROPOLITAN PARISHES, 


BRILLIANT STEADY LIGHT. 


Messrs. HODGE & CO., 100 Hatton Garden; HULETT 
& CO.,55 High Holborn; EVERED & CO., 28 Drury 
Lane and 50 Holborn Viaduct; MILNE, SONS, & 


MACFIE, 2 King Edward Street, Newgate Street; 
and all Gas Fitters. 


PEEBLES & C0., Tay Works, Bonnington, Edinburgh. 


BUILDING EXHIBITION, 


Bay No. 17. 


GEORGE WALLER 


SANITARY ENGINEERS, © 
HOLLAND sT., SOUTHWARK, S.E. 


HIGH-CLASS NON-ARSENICAL WALL-PAPERS. 
WILLIAM COOKE & CO., Paper Hangings Manufacturers, 
Ss, 


LEED 
Produce Papers of the Highest Class and of the Most Artistic 
colourings ; have been, and continue to be, tested and r 


Pattern Books may be seen at all the Principal 


PEEBLES’ 


GOVERNOR BURNERS 


20 to 40 per cent. of Gas. 


LONDON AGENTS :— 


Agricultural Hall, Islington. 


& CO. 


Merit. They are guaranteed free from all arsenical 
ecommended by eminent analytical authorities, 


Decorators. N.B. The Trade only supplied 


ELLIS, PARTRIDGE & CO., LEICESTER, 
RED BRICKS, BLUE BRICKS. 


SLATES, TILES, RIDGES, TERMINALS, 
SANITARY AND’ AGRICULTURAL PIPES, 
TIMBER, GRANITE, CEMENT, LIME, ETC. 


a ied 
& 21 Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 


TRAORDINARY! 


Large Consumers of Gas, before committing themselves to 
any Electric Lighting scheme, are respectfully 
invited to inspect the effect of the 


BOWER 


DUPLEX REGENERATIVE GAS-LAMP, 


Exhibiting nightly at the BUILDING EXHIBITION. 
All inquiries to be addressed to J. CoLEY BROMFIELD, 
Stand No. 23 A. 


ADAMS’ PATENT 
SYPHON for SEWER FLUSHING. 


ADAMS’ PATENT 
TROUGH CLOSET & FLUSH TANK. 


ADAMS’ PATENT 
SANITARY APPLIANCES. 


Address ADAMS & CO., Engineers, York, and 
7 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, London, B.C. 


KILLER BROTHERS, 


OWNERS OF 
HOPTON-WOOD STONE QUARRIES & 
STEAM SAW-MILLS, 


Middleton-by-Wirksworth, DERBYSHIRE. 


HOPTON-WOOD STONE in Block and Sawn Slabs, for 
Landings, Steps, Monuments, Headstones, Paving, &c. 


This firm have supplied the Hopton-Wood Stone used in 
the erection of the New Law Courts, London, and many of 
the principal large buildings in England. 


BUILDING EXHIBITION. 


SEE STAND No. 171, Avenue E. 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE PAINT 
COMPANY, LD. 


OFFICES: 27 CANNON STREET 
(Corner of Bread Street), LONOON, E.C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘“ BROWNING’S ” PATENT. 
INVISIBLE SOLUTION 


(As used on Cleopatra’s Needle), 


For the Preservation of Stone, x 
Marble, Bricks, Tiles, &¢., and for the 
Prevention of Damp. 


ENAMEL PAINT 


For every purpose, Indoor or Out, including: Iron 
Structures and the Painting of Ships; and 


INDESTRUCTIBLE PAINT 


For withstanding the action of artificial heat, &e. 


CASES 


FOR 
BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price Two Shillings, 
OFFICE 175 STRAND LONDON, W.c. 
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IMPROVED SYSTEM OF 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


BLOCKS KEYED DOWN: CANNOT POSSIBLY GET LOOSE AND KICK UP. 
Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


ANDREWS & CO... 7 John Dalton St... Manchester. 
CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. ONLY GOLD MEDAL. 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA- COTTA, 


WELL FINISHED, STRAIGHT, REGULAR IN COLOUR, & WARRANTED IMPERISHABLE, MANUFACTURED BY 


JAS. STIFF & SONS, 
LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 


String Course, Terminals, Trusses, Window Heads, Doorways, Balustrade 
NEW WORK FROM ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS IN FOUR TO SIX WEEKS. 
For Estimates for all kinds of Architectural Terra-Cotta, Chimney Tops, Drain Pipes, Kitchen Sinks, Sewer Traps, &c., 
PPE TO 


JAMES STIFF & SONS, LONDON POTTERY, LAMBETH. § S.E. 


aR NIN, 


we 0. Permanent Decoration for Ceilings, Walls.etc. ° 
neg) FS 


PATENT ENAMEL COMPANY 


Ae (de) GS 288.Bradford St,Birmingham. 
} RAN es _ Price from 2/62 per sg. foot. | 
a Kei Applications for Designs and Estimates to be made to 


WB.SIMPSON & SONS [ad2his 
100.St.Martins Lane, London W.Ce 


Beg area aaa Fy / pgptidpadpypyel gh, } ee “OR OTHER = 
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SO 
HENRY BASSANI, |! %s tam axon, 
WEST LONDON PARQUET WORKS, S. H. WATKINS & CO. 


Exhibit at Stands 127 Avenue D and 158 Avenue B 


18-WELLS MEWS, WELLS ST., Oxford St., LONDON, W. TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST PARQUET FLOORING MANUFACTURED IN ENGLAND. LIME, BRICKS, TILES, STONE, SLATE, IRON, 


FLOORS and BORDERS from 4d. per Square Foot. OILS, LEADS, GLASS. 
Stone Masons to the Trade. Contractors for Slating, 


50,000 FEET of VARIOUS PATTERNS always in Stock, ready for fixing. Building Materials of all kinds. 

H. B. guarantees all work executed by his workmen .to be firmly fixed to existing floor, and warranted not to curl up, | Our Traveller will be in attendance all day to give special 
Borders fixed to Rooms, capable of being removed upon expiration of Lease, or Tenant leaving House, quotations during the Exhibition. 

ONE INCH SOLID PARQUET, from 8d. per Square Foot. Saw Mills and Wharves at BRENTFORD 


Lstimates, uith Designs, free on application, and UXBRIDGE, Middlesex 
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BUILDING EXHIBITION, 
AGRICULTURAL HALL, LONDON, 


MARCH 24 to APRIL 5. 


GRIFFITHS PATENT WHITH, 


a GRIFFITHS ENAMELS, ‘aa a 
SILICATE DISTEMPERS 
VARNISHES of all Descriptions, 


DRY seienincnionggict 30 & ALL TRADE REQUISITES, 


WILL BE EXHIBITED BY THE 


SANITARY PAINT co. 


51 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
AT STANDS No. 35, AVENUE B, AND 80, AVENUE C. 


Gee: Se |: COPY OF POST OFFICE TELEGRAM. 7th March, 1884. 


From : ) ee To 


JOHNSON § 055 GRIFFITHS. BERDOE & Co. 
Inter national Exhibition Office, (The Santary Paint Co. y 


LONDON. Liverpool. 


Much pleasure in announcing Cable message gust received from 
Calcutta, reports Award of Gold Medal for your Griffiths Patent White, 
Enamel and other Paints, Colours, Varnishes, ec. 


Printed fcr the Froprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO, at Ne 5 New-street Square, E.C.; and Published by GILBERT WOOD at the Office No 175 Strand, W.C., London 
Saturday, March 29, 1884, : ‘ x 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, AND TENDERS. 


LONDON, MARCH 29, 1884. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DERBY.—June 2,—Designs are ‘required for the Erection 
of a Pauper Lunatic Asylum for the Borough at Rowditch. 
Premiums of £100,£75, and £5), Mr, Thomas Coult hurst, 
Borough Engineer, Full Street, Derby. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE:—March 29.—Designs are invited 

for Baths and’Washhouges, to be built on three sites within 
the City. The City Engineer, Town Hall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. ‘ : 
SUNDERLAND.—May 19.—Designs are invited for Laying 
out Twenty Acres of Land,. the. Mill Farm and Broad 
Meadows, Durham Road; Sunderland, for Villas, Terraces, 
or Street Rows; with Sewerage, &¢. Premiums of Thirty 
and Twenty Guineas. Messrs. Duncan & Duncan, Soli- 
citors, 3 Market Place, South Shields, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 
ABBEYLEIX.—April 2.—For Building large Dwelling- 
house.’ Mr. W. I. Chambers, Architect, 5 Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. . . ‘ 
BALLYMONEY.—March 31.—For Building a Church. 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Belfast. 


Bamrorp.—April 5.—For Building Church, Mr. H.C. 
Charlewood, Architect, 6 John Dalton Street, Man- 
chester. 


BrRAprForD.—March 29.—For Building Shed at Britannia 
Mills. Messrs. W. & R. Mawson, Architects, Exchange, 
Bradford. ¥ / 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.—April2.—For Building Wesleyan 
Sunday School Rooms. Mr. W. H. Wells, Architect, 15 
High Street, Budleigh Salterton. » 


- Bury.—April 7.—For Removal of Heap Bridge over the 
River Roch, and Erection of Store Bridge in lieu. Mr. 
W. Radford, Bridgemaster, 1 Princess Street, Manchester. 


CAnRLIsLE.—For Building Board Schools, Lowther Street. 
Mr. George D. Oliver, Architect, Bank Chambers, Carlisle. 


Canxnock.—For Building a Residence. Mr. M, Joyce, 


Architect, Stafford. ; 

 Oannock —April 8.—For Adiitions to Five Ways Board 

School for 160 Children. Mr. Benjamin Baker, Architect, 

Free Library Buildings, Lichfield Street, Willenhall. 
Canrnrortu.—For Building St. John’s Church, Silver- 

dale, near Carnforth. Mr. W. Ball, Architect, 20 Cooper 

‘Street, Manchester. 


Cern Corp.—April 1.—For Building Residence. 
John Williams, Architect, Morgan Town, Merthyr. 

CHATHAM.—April 8.—For Building Infirmary for Med- 
way Union. Mr. E. W. Stephens, Architect, West 
Borough, Maidstone. 

CuELSEA.—April 9.—For Building Block at Infirmary. 
Messrs. A. & C..Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. . 

CoBHAM.—March 31.—For Chap ls,. Boundary Fences, 
Gates, &c. Mr. G. H. Birch, Architect, 68 Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. 

ConISBoRO’.—-March 29.—For 
Gasholder Tank, 


Coventry.—April 10.—For Building Fever Hospital 
and Out Offices. Mr. E. J. Purnell, C.E, City Surveyor, 
St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 


Mr. 


Construction of Brick 
Mr. R. Bridge, Gas Engineer, Doncaster, 


CucKFIELD.— April 7.—For Additions to Mytten House. 
Mr. F. W. lolloway, Hayward’s Heath. 


Derby —March 31—For Building Boundary Wall and 
Gates, Grange Lane, and Formation of Carriageway and 
Footway. Mr. Thomas Coulthurst, C.E, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Full Street, Derby. 


Derby.—April 2.—For Building Workshops and Con- 
yerting existing Workshops into Stabling at Ford Street 
Depot. Mr. Thomas Coulthurst, C.E., Borough Surveyor, 
Full Street, Derby. 


Bast GrEENwicu.—April 2.—For Building Mission Hall, 
Westcombe Park. Messrs. Romaine, Walker & Tanner, 
Architects, 19 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


EATON BisHop.—April 3.—For Restoration of Church. 
Mr. T. Nicholson, F.R.1I,B.A., Hereford. 


Fawtry.—April 8.—For Restoration of Parish Church 
of King’s Caple. Mr. T. Nicholson, Architect, Hereford. 


Gtrossop.—April 10.—Vor Buildicg Church and Presby- 
tery. Rev. Canon Tasker, St. Mary’s, Glossop. 

HEADINGLEY.—April 1.—For Building Four Houses, and 
Alterations to Property. Mr. T. Winn, Architect, Victoria 
Buildings, 18 Park Lane, Leeds. 


HiepprHo_mMe.—April 7.—For Building School. Messrs. 
Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post Office Buildings, 
Halifax. 

Horpeck.—April 8—For the Masonry in the Abut- 
ments, and for the Cast and Wrought Iron in the Girders 
and Parapets of-a Bridge to be Built over the Low Beck. 
Mr. Hewson, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Leeds. 


HoLywELL GRreEen.—March 31.—For Building Fireproof 
Mill, &c., Warehouse, Engine-houses, and Chimney. Messrs, 
Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post Office Buildings, 
Halifax. 


Horwsey.—April 7.—For Construction of Brick and 
Pipe Sewers. Mr. T. de Courey Meade, Surveyor to the 
Local Board, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 


KEIGHLEY.—March 31.—For Building Stables, Mr. D. 
Weatherhead, Architect, 1 Carlton Street, Keighley. 

Kiye’s Norron.— April 11.— For Building Police 
Station. Mr. Henry Rowe, County Surveyor, 17 Forega‘e 
Street, Worcester. 


Lreps.—April 1.—For Alterations to West Riding Hotel. 
Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 18 Park Lane, Leeds, 


LICcHrIELp.—For Enlargement of Lichfield Theological 
College. Mr. F. J. Robinson, Architect, 45 Friar Gate, 
Derby. 

Mancuesrer.—April 8.—For Extension of Head Office 
Buildings, Hunt’s Bank. Mr. William Dawes, Architect, 2 
Cooper Street, Manchester. 

Monrpetu.—April 18.—For Extension of County Lunatie 
Asylum. Mr. J. Cresswell, County Architect, Moot Hall, 
Newcastle on-Tyn 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—March 29.—For Erection of New 
Buildings for Eye Infirmary. Mezsrs. Newcombe & 
Knowles, Architects, 89 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Executing Work in 
Mr. Silvanus Trevail, 


Newquay.—Mareh 31.—For 
Putting Back Tretherras Corner, 
Architect, Truro. 


Nortu SHreLps.—April 17.—For Construction of Brick 
Gasholder Tank. Mr. W. B. Davidson, 97 Bedford Street, 
North Shields, 

RipronpEn.—April 2.—For Building Eight Houses near 
Soyland Paper Mills.. Mr. W. H. D. Horsfall, Architect, 
Albany Chambers, Commercial Street, Halifax. 


SepBercH.—April 7.—For Building Swimming-Bath, 
Gymnasium, aud Sanatorium at Grammar School. Mr.W. 
Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 


SrocxrorT.—April 7.—For Building Fireproof Cotton 
Mill. Mr. J. Stott, Architect, 22 Clegg Street, Oldham. 
TorTENHAM.—April 21,—For Construction of Brick and 


Pipe Sewers. Mr. de Pape, Engineer to the Local Board, 
High Road, Tottenham. 


AWARDED SEVEN PRIZES FOR SUPERIORITY, INCLUDING PARIS GRAND MEDAL, 1878, THE CERTIFICATE OF MERIT — OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, AN) THE AWARD OF MERIT AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1881; 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTION OF 


TO ARCHITECTS.—THE BRICK of the FUTURE, that shal! not get dingy or sooty like other 


Bricks, but, being 


f 


int 


mtn 
TA AML) 


fot 


Stables, and Footpath 
used by H.M. Government for dock construction, &e, 


ofa Semi-Vitreous nature, will maintain a clean and washable surface. 


FACING BRICKS ano BRICK ORNAMENT 
Ss? TRUE TERRA-COTTA, 


AS ALSO ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 


IN WHITE AND WARM-TINTED BUFF. 


Made from the Finest Terra-cotta and Stoneware Clays, of a warm and pleasing 
appearance, of beautiful and superior quality and finish, non-absorbent, 
will resist the most severe fr.sts, ard when tested were found to withst 
to the square foot. They have been used in the most exposed parts on the North and South Coasts, 
and being true Terra-cotta, are warranted imperishable, 
MAN Pattern Sheets and Price Lists of superior Glazed Stonewar 
Chimney Tops, §¢., on application. 

Sole Manufacturers:-CANDY & CO., Limited, GREAT WESTERN 
POTTERIES, NEWTON ABBOT, AND 11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
Who are also Sole Makers of the’celebrated “* Granite Vitrified’? Paving Bricks for Yards, 
s,and Granite Vitrified’? Damp-proof Building Bricks, as 
\ Sumples free to Architects and Engineer's. 


and Fire Clay Goods; 


acid, fire, and alkaji proof, 
and a pressure of 445 tons 


‘e Sanitary Pipes, 


LONDON, E.O, 
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Wrst Ham.—April 8.—For Erection of School Bui!d- 
ings. Mr. J.T. Newman, Architect, 2 Fen Court, B.C. 


WILSDEN.—March 29,—For Building Two Shops and 
Three Houses. Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, Architects, 
Northgate Chambers, Halifax. 


WREXHAM.—For Building Chapel and School-room at 
Moss, Mr. H. Webber, Architect, Westminster Buildings, 
Wrexham. 


TENDERS. 


BATLEY CARR. 
¥or Building Bobbin Mill, Bradford Road, Batley Carr, for 
Mr. Walter Williamson. Mr. RevBen CASTLE, Archi- 
tect, Westgate, Cleckheaton. Quantities by the 
Architect, 
Chadwick & Sons, Batley Carr, mason and carpenter, 
Barraclough, Heckmondwike, plumber, 
Morton, Cleckheaton, plasterer, 
Pickles Bros., Leeds, slaters. 
Townsend, Dewsbury, painter. 
Newsome Sons & Speddings, Dewsbury, engine and 
shafting. 


BURNLEY. 
For Building Infant School, Stoneyholme, Burnley. Mr. 
THOMAS BELL, Architect, Burnley, 


Accepted Tenders, 
Laycock, mason, 
Leigh, joiner. 
Stanworth, slater. 
Owen & Co., plumber and glazier, 
Aspinall, plasterer and painter. 
Total, £1,000. 


For Additions to St. Stephen’s Schools, Burnley Wood, 
Burnley. Mr, Taos. Bet, Architect. Quantities by 
the Architect. 

Accepted Tenders. 
Parker 8ros., mason. 
Dean & Sor, joiner. 
Barnes, slater. 
Owen & Co., plumber. 
Ratcliffe, painter. 
The estimated cost is about £800. 


CROMER. 
-For Building Terrace of Six Houses in the Norwich Road, 
Cromer, Norfolk, for the Cromer Hall Estate Building 
Co., Limited. Mr. Ep. Jno. MAY, A R.1.B.A., Archi- 


tect. Quantities by Mr. R. C. Gleed. 
Wewman; ‘Cromer. asec es Geen. £4,125 0 0 
‘Bird, London. 5 4 S : 3969 0 0 
Wegg, Norwich . : 3 “ 3,910 0 0 
Downiné & Son, Norwich (accepted) . 3,721 0 0 


EDINBURGH. 


¥or Erection of Building for the International Forestry 
Exhibition, Edinburgh. 


BEATTIE & Sons, Edinburgh (accepted). 


EASINGTON. 


For Additional Buildings to Workhouse at Easington. 


Brown, Easington. . 5 5 . £2,298 10 0 
Jopling, Durham . . . 3 5 - 2,205 10 0 
Shaftoe, Sunderland , . 5 . si Ayko OO 
J. & D. Rankin, Sunderland. A < ». 2,047.0 0 
Bradley, Stuart & H. Robson, Easington . 2,003 0 0 
Bradley, Stuart & J. Robson, Easington . 1,999 10 0 
Sanderson, Durham ., : 3 o 12960-0m0 
Robson, West Hartlepool . . A - 1895 0 0 
Howe, West Hartlepool 5 A 3 2 1 815e 0% 0 
Robson & Tremble, Hetton Chole - 1,810 10 8 
Estos, Houghton-le-Spring (accepted) . 1,74015 0 


GLOUCESTER. 
‘For the Raikes Memorial Schoel, Gloucester. Messrs. 


SEARLE & HayeEs, Architects, Quantities by the 

Architects, 
Fream . é A s . ‘ e - £2,396 0 0 
Godwin. . . ° . . . « .2;2938 0 0 
Drew 5 5 ‘ A . 7 z) - 2,255 10 0 
Sims E 6 . ' c ‘ - 2,240 0 0 
Jones e . : . ° . -. 2,190 0 0 
King fi A A - a - « 2,166 0 0 
Webby . é ° A y 5 - 2,150 0 0 
Jones & Co. . A c 5 : 4 « 2,148 0 0 
Meredith é C . “ = . - 2,097 0 0 


HALIFAX. 

For Extension of Dye Works and Warehouce, Raglan Street, 
Halifax, exclusive of Carpenter and Joiners’ Work, 
Mr. T. L, Parcuert, Architect. 

Jenkinson, mason and bricklayer (principally old 
materia's) 
Blackburn, slater. 
Bolton, plumber and glazier. 
Love, carpenter and joiner.* 
Highest tenders, £566. 
Lowest tenders, £303. 
Accepted tenders, £450. 
* Day-work, and not included in tenders. 


HASTINGS. 

For Rebuilding Business Premises in Castle Street, 
Hastings. Mr. A. W. Cross, A.R.1.B.A., Architect, 
Hastings, and 56 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

AVIS (accepted) . 


. . . 


~£250 0 0 


For New Bar Fittiogs, &c., at the Old Golden Cross 
Tavern, Hastings. Mr. A. W. Cross, A.R.I.B.A,, 
Architect, Hastings, and 56 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

Avis (accept'd exclusi: eof Pewterer’s work) £168 14 4 


LINCOLN. 


& Harpy, Architects, Lincoln, 
Martin & Sims, Lincoln ° . 
Harrison & Sands, Lincoln . 
Allman, Lincoln . . é 
Middleton, Saxilby . . 
Baines, Newark . ° . 
Horton Bros., Lincoln . 5 
Crosby & Sons, Lincoln (accepied) 
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LIVERPOOL. 

For the Erection of the Northern Two-storey Cages of the 
Liverpool Zoological Gardens. (Contracts 4 and 5). 
Messrs W. SuGDEN & Son, Architects, Leek. 

The Everton Quarry Company, Liverpool, 
and Hutchinson & Co., Clayton, Man- 


chester 5 2 ‘ . F . - £2,850 0 0 
LLANTRISSANT. 

For Baptist Chapel and Vestry at Pontyclown, Llan- 
trissant. 

Harley, Felinfach . ° i f 2 -£6%5 0 0 

Davis, Pontyclown . ; 5 a é - 675 0 49 

James & Son, Bridgend . 4 * - 55) 0 0 

Morgan, Pontyclown . . . : 2 1092). OFC 


LONDON. 
For Extension of School Board Offices, Victoria Embank- 


ment. Mr. E. R. Rosson, Architect. 
Oldrey . 3 : A c . : -£17,195 0 0 
Hannen & Hanne < . ‘ . . 16,900 0 0 
Bangs & Co. 3 e ‘ . « 16749 0 0 
Wall Bros. . : . a - . wh LETTER OREO 
Boyce *. . * . . . - 16,5384 0 0 
Peto Bros. < ‘ 4 ° . - 16,422 0 0 
Perry & Co.. 4 F = . ‘ « 16,053 0 0 
Brass. 3 a 3 - a ‘A - 14,981 0 0 
Higgs & Hill F 5 : - ‘ - 14,840 0 0 


For Erection of Board School, Ponton 


Road, Nine Elms, 
Mr. E. R. RoBson, Architect. 


Mitchell c é - . a S - £15,191 
Shurmur C . : ‘ 5 ° e 12,370 
Scrivener & Co. . 6 ese 4 . 12,167 
Rider Hunt . 3 3 : : s el 2,123 
Johnson . e a - 12,057 
Brass . ‘ . ; . cA 5 @ | 42,031 
Wall Bros. . A . . co e 11,994 
Patman & Fotheringham . . ° » £1,979 
Turtle & Appleton 4 : 5 A 11,879 
Bissett & Son 5 . S 4 3 11,859 
Lathey Bros. . A A . 3 11,816 


eoooocosoec\|oco|e|ecescooosscoosoosco 


Hobson. A . : s - 11,844 
Grover . ° . . . 11,725 
Wall... : 3 ° A ‘ ‘ « /11643 
Nightingale . ° . . . e 11,631 
Marsland 4 ° 4 A 6 . i%,614 
Kirk & Randall . ° ° : . - 21,610 
Hart . : F . . ' : « 11,572 
Tongue ° . ° . ° * - 11,514 
Stimpson & Co, . . . ‘ : « 11,500 
Bangs & Co.. “ : 5 A e » 11,490 
Howell & Son - " - fi - 11,467 
Downs . . . ° . » 11,444 
Jerrard. : 3 . . ‘ ‘ 11,443 
Oldrey . ° . . . e A 11,377 
Perry & Co. . 3 7 ; 5 é « 115328 
Atherton & Latta . . . . « 11,300 


For Board School, Hithergreen Park Road, Greenwich 
Mr. E. R. Rowson, Architect. 
Staines & Son . é = . ‘ neo ehidte WOO 
Shurmur . ‘ 5 A 3 2 0.20) 0 
Perry & Co. . ° ‘ 4 < 4 - 9,010 0 0 
Holloway s ° 6 é a Ay - 8,999 0 0 
Hart “ , : . . 3 - 8985 0:0 
Stimpson &Co. . : 5 A A - 8979 0 0 
Downs . 4 dj ‘ . . : O08 210). 10 
Brass . : = . e * . =, 83,950 20-10 
Patman & Fotheringham . rs “ - 8.388 0 0 
Scrivener & Co. . j 5, > . - 8884 0 0 
Lathey Bros. . . z : : + 8369 0 0 
Grover . . 5 . 5 r 5 - 8816 0 0 
Wall 5 3 5 . A e 5 - 8829 0 0 
Wall Bros. . e 5 Fi A i - 8815 0 0 
Kirk & Randall . : . . . Ce ICE 
Howell & Son 5 : ° . a - 8736 0 0 
Jerrard . 5 A . “ i . 18,533 (O% 0 
Bangs & Co. . e . F) ° ‘ «8,590 0:0 
Atherton & Latta ° . A * « 8,500 0 0 


For New Sunday Schools, Class rooms, and Alterations, 


Wesleyan Chapel, Hampstead. Mr. CHas. BELL, 

Architect. Quantities by Mr. Henry Lovegrove, 26 

Budge Row, E.C. 
Wall Bros. . C * . e . -£3,124 0 0 
Watson . ° : : . . eee 13,073 (0-0 
McCornick & Sons F . : ‘ - 38,055 0 0 
Taylor & Grist . & 6 . . - 3,051 0 0 
Allen & Sons. ° 5 : ° . - 2,959 0 0 
Burford & Sons . s A ; 4 + 2,949 0 0 
Anley, Doulton Lane . 4 : é - 2,790 0 0 
The lowest accepted for a portion of the work, omitting 


the Caretaker’s House, &c, 


For Pulling Down and Rebuilding Nos. 53, 54, 55, and 56 
Rathbone Place, and making sundry Alterations and 
Additions to No. 57 Rathbone Place, and No. 60 
Oxford Street, for Messrs. Parkins & Gotto. Mr. 
SttvestrrR C. Capes, Architect, 16 Doughty Street. 
Quantities by Messrs. Karslake & Mortimer, 5 Great 
Queen Street, Westminster. 


Patman & Fotheringham . ° e -£7573 0 6 
Bird 3 ° . . . ° - 7,492 0 0 
Fish, Prestige & Co. . . Z C - 7,386 0 0 
By water e . . e . - « 7,148 0 0 
Manley . : ° . s . * - 7,100 0 0 
Scrivener & Co, . ‘ ° . * - 6,968 0 0 
Nightingale . A . e 5 . « 6,969 0 0 
Brass. . * ° ° . . AE heel imo 1) 
Downs . 4 : . ‘ . . - 6,933 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons , ° 4 ‘ A - 6,895 0 0 


For Building Mission Chapel, Lincoln, Messrs. BELLAMY 
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LONDON — continued. 
For Enlargement of Board School. Stockwell Road, Brix- 


ton. Mr, E.R, Ropson, Architect. 
F.& F.J.Wood . ‘ 3 0 e . £5,882 0 0 
Shurmur 2 ' : ° ° - 5,498 0 0 
Kirk &@ Randall . . . sw} (5,204 0 OO 
Marsland e e N a a m « 53257-5030) 
Downs . A : x i J «  OLI8 Oe 
Goodman 2 3 ‘ m 3 5 - 5,105 0 0 
Johnson . . . A “ 4 a - 5,069 0 O 
Howell & Son e A 5 > é - 5,084 0 0 
Scrivener & Co,)"'> Jis> eee. 4006 On 0 
Perry i&iCo. ny te ae «filers k - 4,982 0 0 
Grover or. ie ek > SEE Sere eae 963) 60) 30 
Lathey Bros . . . < . hoeeees 4.939 0.0 
Brass. : : 6 . . P - 4,919 0 0 
Wall Bros. . . : ; ° -  . 4,883 0 0 
Jerrard . A . e 5 5 ° - 4866 0 0 
Nightingale . ° . . . . « 4832 6 0 
Bangs &'Co. sce gk os. ee OOD 
Rider Hont . e e . e . « 4,896 0 0 
Atherton & Latta . : * e 4 - 4,700 0 0 
Stimpson & Co. fe . ° « «+ 4690 0 0 


For Rebuilding Nos. 1 and 2 New Street, Bishopsgate. Mr. 
Cus. BELL, Architect. Quantities by Mr. H. Love- 
grove, 26 Budge Row, E.C. 


Lodge . 6 m5 ° . ° a -£4,200 0 0 
Gibbons. rs . . e . im - 3,200 0 0 
Ravner . 5 c . : e é - 8075 0 0 
Allen & Son . . . . . . - 2,999 0 0 
Anley . : ° n 4 s . - 2,910 0 0 
Shepherd « e 5 ° ; . - 2,925 0 0 
Woodward . fe ; - ° ° - 2,929 0 0 
Staines & Sons . . ° . ° - 2884 0 0 
Scrivener & Co. 4. 3 e . = - 2,814 0 6 
Holliday & Greenwood . ee “ s - 2,687 0 0 
Smith & Sons = ‘ ® - 2,645 0 0 
GREEN, Clapton (accepted) . . . - 2,637 0 0 
For Covered Playgrounds to Board Schools. 
Kenmont Gardens. 
Morter & Co. Fy - ; - ° - £275 0 0 
Ewart & Son e . * a a . 209 16 0 
Riley Bros. . . . . ° a 186 0 0 
Wall «. = : . 5 e a 7 130 0 0 
Larkhall Lane. 
Ewart & Son < 5 . c . « £199 10 0 
Lowes . 5 ° . . . ‘ ‘° 185 0 0 
Holden. . . . . A . 175 0 0 


| For New Warehouses, Tabernacle Walk, for Messrs. Lawes 


& Co. Mr, Jonn T. Brugsry, Architect. 
Reed 3 ' A Q : 5 5 . £4,700 0 0 
Parmenter . ; 5 0 . 5 - 4,432 0 0 
Eoyce . . e e 5 . - - 4,200 0 0 
Rider & Son , ° . ° e - 4198 0 0 
Larter & Son % . 5 A ° - 4,104 0 0 
Harris & Wardrop a a ° ° « 3,844 0 0 


For Alterations and Additions to No. 1 Campden House 
Road, Kensington, for Mr. J. Foster Allcock. Mr. 
JOHN T. BRESSEY, Architect, 


Parmenter . c 5 . e ° - £1,250 0 0 
Boyce . . C . ° . . 0,093) 20.0. 
Larter & Son c . 5 < . 1,048 0 0 
Rider & Son . ° . . G3 . Pee UIP 25 aie Dea 
Harris & Wardrop 2 Fy 5 i 6 292 OE NO 


For Altering and Repewing the Welsh Chapel, Stepney. 
Mr, F. BoREHAM, A¥Pchitecc. 


Generally. Extra works. 
Spencer & Co. P £474 0 0 £75 5 0 
Richards 5 Fe ° - 42310 0 4910 0 
L. H. & R. Rowers (ac- : 
cepted) “ ones - 397 0 0 67 10 0 


For Building Welsh Chapel, Sussex Road, Holloway, for 
Putting New Galleries, &c. Mr. F, BorEHAM, Archi- 
tect. 


Goodman. f ; 2 C - £582 0 0 
L. H. & R. Roberts . . : . - 559 0 0 
Holloway . F . ° 5 : > - 545 0 0 
Grover ~ 5 ; . . a - 544 0 0 
WILLIAMS & SON (accepted) . rs 5 - 537 0 9 


LOWER WORTLEY. 
For Erection of U.M.F.C. Chapel and Schools, &c., Lower 
Wortley, Leeds. Mr. Thomas HowDiLt, Architect. 
Riley, Wortiey, mason. 
Taylor, Yeadon, joiner, 
Pycock & Son, Leeds, slater. 
Lazenby, Leeds, plumber. 
Smithies & Sons, Castleford, plast2rer, 
Nelson & Sons, Leeds, ironfounder. 
Walker, Idle, painter, 


NELSON. 


For Building Congregational Chapel, Nelson, Lancashire. 


Mr. GrorGE FELL, Architect, Manchester. Quanti- 
ties by the Architect. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Hawley, excavating, brickwork, and ma- 
sonry . 5 J : : ; ° «c1,622- 0 0 
Pollard & Son, carpenter and joiner . - 830 0 0 
Stamworth, slater 5 5 . ° . 135 0 0 
Butler, plasterer . = . tet  LOZEIO NS 
Hargreaves, plumber, glazer, and painter 259 7 6 
Total e ° . e 2,958 17 6 
NEW DEER. 
For Free Church at New Deer, Aberdeenshire, Messrs, 


Eiiis & WiIson, Architects. Quantities by the 
Architects. 
Davidson, New Pitsligo, mason. 
Leslie & Co., Aberdeen, car} enter. 
Pirie, Aberdeen, slater. 
J. & J. Hutchison, Metblick, plasterer. 
Rennie, Frazerburgh, plumber, 
Donald, Aberdeen, painter and glazier, 
: Total amount of Tenders, £2,025. 
The Heating Apparatus is not included in above, 
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NEWMARKET. ee thee , ade adios Pret, eet locate weet ‘ 
For Buildi _H. .}| For the Erection of Manse for the United Presbyterian | For Erection of Two Shops at Walthamstow. Mr. JOHN 
as has € tiene or agt asin 25 CT be Church, Lochee. Messrs. JAMES MACLAREN & Sov, HAMILTON, Architect. 
market. Quantities by Mr. W. G. E. Bagg. ; Architects, Dundee. Scott : y : $ S 2 : £2,973 0 0 
Wilkes Bros. £2598 0 0 Duncan. Dundee, mason. Shurmur % A : *, . a - 1,998 0 0 
Kinniamoneee : s 3 \ 7 . 25 5 0 0 Mackie & How, Dundee, joiner. Harper - c 5 A 3 A Male? 0° 0 
Torces i, 3 ; 5 : * 9'510 0 0 Alexander & Law, Dundee, slater. Reed a) stants SCT * - e - 1,986 0 0 
hake 5 ll. OO BOL 6 NO Masterton, Lochee, plumber. Faller echo » 1,891; 0.50 
Hone antes 2 COC 8500 O° 0 McRitchie, Dundee, plasterer. — Good Bros, eee ee. Ce 1,750" 8. O 
MHovcmeerrays = 2 2,489 0 0 Bryden & Sons, Dundee, bells and blinds, 
Nightingale . 2 - « 2480 0 0 Rees coet SES WANSTEAD. 
i ah ie Se ant = Oh ide te fy SOMERSET. For Wings and Additions to Cann Hall Lane Board School, 
son & a : . ° . . - 2375 0 0| or Additions to Horsington Church, Somerset. Messrs. Wanstead. The increased accommodation being for 
ead ons . : ; r n , a eon SA ie Wirtson, WriLcox & Co, Architects, Bath. 369 children as follows:—Boys, 170; girls, 100; 
ackray , : . . . . - 2,189 0 0 Chancellor, Bath . : é " 4 . £2,896 0 0 infants, 99. Mr. Jonn T. Bressgy, Architect 
Bladwell & Parsons, Bath . . . 2.780 0 0| Bottoms Bros, Battersea . . . £2,836 0 0 
Wor Building New Training Establishment at Newmarket,| Brown,Frome . . . . « . 2.622 7 6| Bartlett,Fulhoam. . . «© + + 2,820 0 0 
for Mr. 0. Wood. Mr. W. GC. MANNING, Architect. | Cox. Yeovil . . oe eee 2600 0 O| Jones &Co.,Gloucester . . « + 2749 0 0 
Newmarket. Quantities by Mr. W. G. E. Bagg. Hayward & Co., Bath . - . . 259910 0| Russell, Forest Gate . . . . - 2,690 0 0 
Wall & Hook, Brimscombe . . . . 2.574 0 | Catley,Stratford. . . . « ~~ 2,689 0 0 
Second Competition. Frask, eiminctar - > s é : . 2422 0 0 Gregar, Stratford . a i: ; a, 2.677.909 0 
‘Warboys, Bassingbourne . . . .£7,120 0 0} parsons.Stalbridge . . «. +. . 2414 0 0| Hack, Poplar . Sven Sem2OITORO 
‘Wilkes; Wondonwer cn: sa « - + 6,993 0 0| Francis & Son, Castle Carry (ke SS S401 Oe Dob. BA, Brown, Camberwell . - 2,595 0 0 
a a London ; . a oy Ss P eae : . Lone, Bath (accepted) : t ¥ : . 2223 0 0|  Hoskings, Forest Gate . - * or 25h790 0 . 
rime, Cambridge f x : a SPs : H Reed. Stratford é - 2,575 0 
Putrey, Newmarket . . - - . 6,484 0 0 For Additions to High Littleton Church, Somersetshire.| Harris & Wardrop, Limehouse . «3,982 0-0 
Jacklin, Royston . 5 . 6474 0 0 Messrs. WILSON, WILLCOx & Co., Architects, Bath. Hunt, Bow Common 4 : . 2.0lo0 One 
HLAWRANCE & Sons, London (accepted) . 6,398 0 0} Brock & Brue, Bristol. . . . .£2,450 0 0} Priestley & Garney, Hammersmith . . 2,294 0 0 
Chancellor, Bath ; s . . - 2,400°°0. 0 Rogpson, Woodford*® . C 2 ; 3) 2.979 Om 
Wall & Hook, Brimscombe . . . - 2,280 0 0} Brickell, Manor Park . ee = - 2,150 0 0 
PAR. s. er C., ny cy ee ise . 9) Smith, London . » 2015 0 0 
or the Erection of Dwelling-house and Post-office at Par Bayi ty aaa : 3 4 z ; anos 10 0 y Accepted suet approval of Education ed yee 
Sao Cornwall, for Mr. George Lias, Postmaster. BLADWELL & PARSONS, “Bath (accep!ea) 2. 2314820" 0 
uilding stone supplied by the proprietor. Mr. 
SiLvaNnus TREVAIL, Architect, Truro. STALY BRIDGE. = x WOOBURN. 
Rowe & Pearee, Bt: Blaze £377 0 0| For Extensions and Alterations to Central Stores, Staly- For New Class-room to National Schools, Wooburn, Bucks. 
Godfrey, Liskeard Maes... 5, 8744020 bridge. Messrs. Jas. Lawron & Son, Architects, St Mes ABTHUL VERNON, Aro hitect, 26 Great” Georges 
Pearce, 36 os 5 ee Cae Chad’s, pops Saddleworth, ° mt Street, and High Wycombe. 
Dingley,St Winnow > > : 1% 2 305.0 0| Grayson. ; «£38882. 0) 4 codurigdiae woke 2" Blok hee ty 
Mitchell, Tywardreath . : 97415 0| Gartside& Barnes . . . «. . 1,964 0 0 Giver) ea “on hao, Ha 
Bassett & Wellington Lostwithiel | ; s 26220 0 France . : 17220: 0 Loose’ by ; s : : : : e ‘ 277 17 0 
RowE & Son, St. Blazey (accepted) = - 248 0 0 SHAW, Couzyor & Co. (accepted) . 5 5 - 1,720 0 0 uN (accepted) - : 3 ; 5 . 257 0 0 
TWICKENHAM. 
For two New Semi-detached Houses fronting The Green, WOOLWICH. 
PICKERING. Twickenham, for Mr. E. H. Brown. Mr. Tuos. R.| For Erection of Lodge, Worksheds, Brick Boundary Walls 


®or Erection of Primitive Methodist Chapel and Schools, 
pes, Yorks. Mr. THomMas HowpDILL, Architect, 
Smith, Pickering, mason. 
Fletcher, Pickering, joiner. 
Temple, Leeds, slater. 
Thompson, Leeds, plumber. 
Lousdale, Malton, plasterer. 
Fletcher, Pickering, ironfounder, 
Dabank, Leeds, painter. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bis OF QuanTITIEs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPoRTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


®rans of Estates, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CrrtiricaTe Books for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 258. per ream, 
Spracux’s TaBres, upon application. 


SiLICATED CARBON 
CONSTANT-SUPPLY FILTER. 


sSILICATED CARBON [Crraoe wang 


UNFILTERED WATER 


Complete with Brackets, ready for fixirg 
Price £3 3s. Each. 


Write for List of Prices to the 


SILICATED CARBON FILTER CO. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


110 High Street, Manchester 


Of all Decorators & Contractors. 


Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Address_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 


RIcHARDS, Architect, 17 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Quantities by the Architect. 


and Iron Fencing to Enclose the Woolwich Cemetery 
and Additional Lands near Plumstead Common, for 


Higys & Hills é e . } e - £2,328 0 0 the Woolwich Burial Board. Mr. H. H. CHURCH, 
S'ade ° . . . . . = - 2,130 0 0 Architect, Woolwich. Quantities supplied. 
Sims . : . - 5 cC . - 2,100 0 0} Kirk & Randall, Woolwich-. ‘ f . £6,540 0 0 
Boyce . . . : . 2,075 O 0 Tillbrook, Crouch End,N. . . . - 5,652 0 0 
Harris & Wardrop ° e . Gr EGRESS ae Avard, Maidstone . ; : ° ° - 5,648 0 0 
Messom . . ° ‘ 7 1.995 0 0 Coombs, Plumstead . Fy < 2 . 5,498 0 0 
T.& W. HIcKINBOTHAM 1, 884 0 0 Wright, Woolwich F . . . 5,490 0 0 
* Accepted subject to modifications arranged. Lonergan Bros, Plumstead : . 5,350 0 0 


BEST BATH STONE. 


WESTWOOD GROUND, Comsi sown 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & C0., L? 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


For Delivered Prices and Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, BATHS = 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING PAPERSTAINERS, 


C.W. NIGHTINGALE & CO., 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 


WINDOW BLIND MANUFACTURERS. 


TO THE TRADE ONLY. 
73a QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER. 


Price Lists, Patterns, &c., sent on application. 


J. L. BACON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 
STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34 UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W., 


And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and 
NEWCASTLE. 


Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free. 
“THE MARBLE STORES,’ 


WILLIAMS & NASH, 


9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC. 
SHOW-ROOMS : 


Square, London, W. 


@@ Sore AppREss, FOR 
abit gota Bir CHIMNEYPIECES, 
OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. EBIrc 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port op 


MARBLE FENDERS, 20s. 


“SANITAS” 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


BATH ST ONE, { Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 


QUANTITIES, ETC., 


__ Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Works, 
COLMORE ROW, Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 
BIRMINGHAM. Z 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


Price Two Shillings, =e <a a ee eee 
The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E. 


Office: 175 Strand, Londen, W.C. 
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BUILDING EXHIBITION, AGRICULTURAL HALL 
Ww. H. LINDSAY &@w Co., 


PADDINGTON IRON WORKS, LONDON, W., 
AND SANDYMOUNT FOUNDRY, LLANELLY, CARMARTHEN. 


PATENT WROUGHT-IRON SASHES = WROUGHT BOSSES 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR WAREHOUSES, SCHOOLS, AND. PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


The Patentee begs to call particular attention to the great 
strength of this construction. The Bars and Bosses, being of 
malleable wrought iron, form an exceedingly firm joint at the 
intersection of bars. They are durable,and of light appear- 
ance, the Bosses being small and not unsightly. ‘hey van be 
made at very short notice, and at the price of an ordinary cast 


iron sash. 
PRICES UPON APPLICATION. 


Back view of Boss, full size. - 


Section through Boss, full size. 


These can be glazed flat, like ordinary 
wooden sashes. without the corners of the 
paces being chipped off. 


VENTILATOR 


— 


= —= fs = a Front view of Boss, full size. 
Vindow “Qaasne ORDINARY WAREHOUSE anp SCHOOL SASHES. Obscuring no appreciable light. 
SSS SS —— 


“CLOSE BAR SASH § obviating use 


THE NEW MECHANICAL VENTILATOR. 


Tue BLACKMAN AIR PROPELLER 


MOVES ANY QUANTITY OF AIR 


With a minimum of power in any direction, under perfect control, 
securing 


EFFICIENT VENTILATION 


AT ALL TIMES. 


Illustrated Catalogue on. application to the 


BLACKMAN AIR PROPELLER VENTILATING co, Lim. 
57 FORE STREET, LONDON, 
WHERE THE PROPELLER IS SHOWN IN OPERATION, 


Sun a ener Tervenes ican rpNpURENE rE RUE ermenrereerimmrererreeesetrrcrtmmmmnee emma 
The following Illustrations, which have appeared in “THE ARCHITECT,” can now be obtained in a separate form 
suitable for Framing. 


A Coloured Reproduction, by permission of 
EE: Er ERI CE GOVERNMENT 


OF THE 


CELEBRATE Me F RAEZE, 
BY JULES DIDIER, 


Exhibited i: the Salon in 1882. In Nine Sections, price Sixpence each. Now ready. fas by post, carefully noe 
price Sevenpence each. ~~ 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or at the Office of “‘The Architect,” 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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STONE, BRICK, AND PLASTER AT THE 
BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 


HE institution of an annual exhibition of 
the productions of inventors and manu- 
facturers in connection with the great 
“industry” of building is one which in 
these enterprising days seems obviously to 
involve the promise of no inconsider- 
able benefit. So many, indeed, and so 
various, are the contrivances that crop up 
every year in England, in this more than 
most other branches of trade, that the more 
ordinary resources of public advertisement 
frequently fail to attract attention even 
to the best of them, and nothing short of 
a “concours” of this kind can therefore be effectual. The 
great difficulty appears at first sight to be how to procure the 
attendance of the public, if merely those sections of the public 
more closely concerned. This difficulty can only be met in 
one way. The promoters must be content with the best 
attendance they can get of those who represent, if not the 
actual ‘‘consumers” or persons for whom houses are built, the 
agents of those consumers, or those who build the houses for 
them. Amongst these, professional architects necessarily take 
a leading place ; and it is especially a matter of interest for 
them to consider year by year what progress is being mani- 
fested. We propose, therefore, on this occasion to take up a 
few of the questions involved in building progress, and inquire 
in what direction, and with what effect, the development of 
improvement seems to be made apparent. These points 
necessarily must be few, and our observations must be brief ; 
- we will also ask to be excused for not quoting names. 

Artificial stone, concrete, brickwork, and terra-cotta may 
fairly claim the first notice. It may look like a paradox, but it 
is not so, when it is suggested that Nature does not undertake 
to provide man with materials for building. In other words, 
in primitive construction we make what use we can of what 
substances come most readily to hand ; in construction more 
mature, we confine ourselves to the most suitable, and refine 
upon our processes of adaptation ; but in advanced scientific 
design, as an altogether artificial enterprise, we are bound to 
consider—iron, for instance, is a notable case in point, and 
steel still more so—that our ingenuity in contrivance ought to 
be exercised quite as much, if not a great deal more, upon the 
artificial perfection of the material as upon the artificial appli- 
cation of it. Hence it is that in our age, as especially the age 
of invention, mere stone dug from the quarry, mere brick 
moulded from the clay, and even mere timber cut from the 
forest, have ceased to impose upon us the trammels of their 
accidental structure, and we are boldly searching around for 
such equivalents as shall be, by reason of invention rather than 
discovery, superior to these crude because fortuitous pro- 
ductions. 

In the exhibition before us artificial stone occupies a 
prominent place, especially if we include concrete in the name. 
We ought also the more readily to be allowed to do this 
because it is in the direction of lime concretes that the 
development of artificial stone is now actually taking place. 
The more purely chemical contrivance whereby sand and 
silicate were so ingeniously brought into the form of a silicious 
sandstone does not appear to be at present engaging 
specific attention, except that silicate of soda is intro- 
duced as an accessory, to aid, if it really does so, the more 
direct induration of a calcareous hydrate. But several 
processes are being earnestly pursued which we may describe 
in common language as the production of a strong mortar of 
lime or cement and a granular substance, for conversion by one 
or another form of pressure into a block of stone ; and no one 
can help perceiving that very remarkable success attends 
several of these efforts. In one case it is the boast of the 
manufacturer that he accomplishes by such means so perfect 
an “imitation” of the texture and tint of several well-known 
natural stones as to deceive the experienced eye; and no 
doubt he is entitled to add that both in mechanical strength 
and in chemical durability the artificial material is superior to 


the crude natural substance imitated. But here we venture to 
think the element of imitation is a fault rather than a merit. 
The proper texture for an artificial stone is simply the texture 
which arises out of its proper manufacture, and the proper 
tint is in like manner the tint which comes of its own accord, 
modified, if at all, by fair means, for some proper purpose, such 
as pleasing colour for its own sake. Let us understand, however, 
that the development of artificial stone is now proceeding, not 
upon any new line, but upon the old basis of mixing together 
a calcareous cement, a silicious or metallic sand, and water. 
This may appear to be scientifically a sort of retrograde move- 
ment, but nevertheless it may perhaps be practically the only 
direction in which to attain the object dictated by circum- 
stances. It must be left, however, to inventors io argue out 
the principle for themselves. 

Terra-cotta does not appear to be engaging so much 
attention as might be expected ; that is to say, theorists and 
artists are claiming for it more consideration than manufac- 
turers are bestowing upon it. This is probably to be regretted. 
The South Kensington type of terra-cotta, or the true old 
Italian—that which accepts the block without sophistication as 
it comes from the kiln—is surely well worthy of all the 
development it can receive ; that in which, on the other hand, 
blocks are more or less faced or touched up before use is 
perhaps scarcely worthy of praise on principle. But, at any 
rate, we may suggest that terra-cotta ‘‘ ornaments ” are scarcely 
so worthy of critical approval ; the proper service of: the 
material, at its best, is for an entire facing, or at the least for a 
very liberal arrangement of dressings on a facing of. brick of 
high quality. The mere ornamentation of terra-cotta is the 
easy part of the problem; the more difficult considerations 
are the colour, the durability, the regularity of simple shape, 
and of course the price. 

This brings us naturally to speak of brick, and it must be 
acknowledged that the exhibits of brickwork are more satis- 
factory in a certain sense. Indeed they are what may be 
called too satisfactory. The best specimen is simply a piece 
of rich architectural design, with elaborate carving executed 
on the substance of the brick with the usual tools of the stone 
carver, the white jointing coming wherever it may. This 
surely cannot be approved by the architectural critic. It is 
brick, no doubt ; and it is work done in or upon brick ; but it 
is not brickwork. It is stone carving done in a material 
which is not meant for stone carving, or for any carving. If 
terra-cotta, artistically considered, ought to have the surface of 
kiln-burning left untouched, much more ought the ornamental 
character of brickwork to be produced by means of bricks 
wholly unsophisticated. Compare, for instance, the Eliza- 
bethan chimney shafts with the modern Queen Anne pilaster: 
and pediments—to say nothing of swags of fruit—and the 
rationale of the matter is clear. Moreover, what is the 
substantial value of a brick after its surface has been chiselled 
and carved away and even undercut? Another sample of 
ornamental brickwork in the exhibition is as crude and ccarse 
as the one just referred to is, in its way, elegant and refined, 
Perhaps it is more honest brickwork, but so much the worse 
for the pretensions of brickwork when they get on a wrong 
line. Ornamental brickwork may perhaps be at once described 
as a style of work which in the nature of the thing can never 
be of the rich Renaissance style at any rate. 

Glazed bricks seem to be progressing a little ; but it seems 
doubtful whether they can ever be successful in practice in the 
way which theory points out so confidently. To puta glaze 
upon good pricks is easy enough ; and the fact that the glaze 
keeps itself clean—with a little attention—is easily understood ; 
but there is something in the glazed surface as a whole which 
always looks out of place ; and yet one can scarcely tell why. 
Is it because the element of glazing demands esthetically a 
special treatment in respect of forms—something, perhaps, of 
the same order as highly subdivided medizval work, with a 
special avoidance of all breadth of reflecting surface ? 

In plaster work, papier-maché, and the like, something but 
not much is being done. Structurally the fireproof plaster slabs 
cannot but be interesting. The use of slag wool is also a con- 
trivance which may probably have a future before it in the way 
of fireproof stuffing or underlaid covering; but most of us 
would perhaps prefer to trust to it in some more artificial form. 
Fibrous slab—made of canvas and paste, we believe—as a 
more rough material, and papier-maché as a finer one, may 
often do good service. But why should either of them be 
used to cover and conceal iron ribs and convert them in 
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appearance into impossible stone beams? In the new glazed 
roof of the Royal Exchange, for instance, where so excellent 
an opportunity is afforded for legitimate ironwork, it is only 
paper soffits that we shall see after all! Surely this is a pity. 

Seraffito work, or the ‘‘scratching” away of an outer coat 
ef plaster in one colour to expose an under coat of another 
colour, is a form of art which, one would think, in some of the 
rough-and-ready picturesque architecture of our day, ought to 
be cultivated. It is represented in the exhibition, but not to 
much purpose ; may we recommend it to the attention of 
experts ? 


INDUSTRIAL ART EXHIBITION AND 
COMPETITIONS, BRUSSELS. 


By A CoRRESPONDENT. 


OT long ago we described an interesting architectural 
exhibition held in the handsome Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, Brussels. This has now been superseded by a manifesta- 
tion, also of an artistic and archeological nature, though of a 
different branch of industrial art. The present exhibition has 
been organised by the Technical Instruction Section of the 
Brussels Union Syndicale, as the complement of a series of 
competitions in furtherance of the cause of technical educa- 
tion. This, the first of a series of periodical competitions and 
special exhibitions, was originally limited to designs of lace 
and fans, to which were subsequently added the allied indus. 
tries of embroidery and artificial flowers. Under the patronage 
of the Count and Countess of FLanpers, the presidency of 
M. Cu. Bus (Burgomaster of Brussels), and the vice-pre- 
sidency of M. Dansarrt, President of the Union Syndicale 
ef Brussels, a loan collection of works of ancient textile art 
has been got together that afford almost as much interest to 
the archeologist as to the expert. 

From the introduction, by Canon ReuseEns, to the section 
-ef embroidery, we find that the invention of this art was 
attributed by the Romans, who largely employed it, to the 
Phrygians ; the term o7froz, which was used in the Middle 
Ages for embroidery executed partly or entirely with gold 
threads, being a corruption of aurum Phrygia. We learn also 
that, from the commencement of the thirteenth century, the 
art of embroidery, justly called acupictura, or ‘needle paint- 
ing,” attained great perfection, became still further developed 
during the fourteenth, and began to decline from the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century. At this epoch, three 
countries especially distinguished themselves, viz., Belgium, 
Burgundy, and the Rhine Province. The two principal 
centres for the production of embroidered fabrics were Cologne 
and Arras, which latter name has been adopted both in our 
own language and that of Italy as the term for the fabric made 
there. 

Among the embroidered works previous to the fifteenth 
century (of which a piece typical of each period from the 
tenth century has been, selected), besides a rectangular 
band of Oriental origin, of apparently earlier date than the 
-eleventh century, there is a chain-stitch embroidery in different 
coloured silk on fine linen, with two scenes, one probably 
representing the Flight into Egypt, that was worked in the 
tenth or eleventh century. There is an interesting collection 
of auménibres, or escarcelles, of both the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, and also a cope, illustrating the martyrdom 
of the Apostles, dating from the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and in an excellent state of preservation. An altar 
frontal from the Church of St. Martin, Liége, is of red velvet, 
ornamented with (1) four vertical o7/roi bands of the sixteenth 
century, (2) two circular medallions of the same epoch, and 
(3) a band of embroidered o7fro7 of the fourteenth century, 
with an addition, made in the sixteenth century, of two 
‘rectangular portions. 

Among the church vestments a chasuble from the church 
of St. Nicholas, Namur, with the inscription, ‘‘ Mgr. JoHANNES 
DE Ramonr me fecit fieri Orate pro eo. Anno Domini 
M.CCCCC,” produces great effect with apparently insignificant 
means. Another chasuble, from the church of St. Charles 
Borromeo, Antwerp, is exceedingly interesting, because the 
‘medallions are believed to have been embroidered by the 
‘hands of HELEN Fourment, Rugens’ second wife, after the 
works of the great master. One of the gems of the collection, 
‘and in which the ground does not kill the work, is the cope 


called that of St. Lrevin (Abbot of St. Bavon, Ghent), of gold 
brocade, with embroidery after the cartoons of G&RARD 
Horenpout. A cope of the seventeenth century in black 
velvet, embroidered with circular medallions, from Notre 
Dame, Tongres, is interesting because it has silver clasps of 
the fifteenth century. Another in red velvet from the same 
church, of about the year 1700, has silver clasps of the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. In a dalmatic, in red 
velvet, of the sixteenth century, lent by M. Gust. VERMEERSCH, 
the faces of the Virgin and Child and various saints, em- 
broidered in medallions, are so remarkably well executed that 
they look like miniature paintings. 

Another gem (although it was purchased not many years 
ago for 30/.) is an altar frontal, in o7froz, of about the year 
1620, representing the Last Supper, and also the four other 


| meals at which our Saviour is recorded to have been present. 


A frontal (lent by M. Somzéz) embroidered in gold and 
coloured silk on white silk ground, is remarkable for the fact 
that musical notes are introduced into the composition. 

Aniong the embroidered pictures is an oval medallion in 
coloured silk representing Cuartes I. of England; a land- 
scape, embroidered in coloured silk, dates from the seven- 
teenth century. Very interesting are the escutcheons and flags 
of the old guilds, and the collection includes one of the only 
nine tabards, or herald’s coats-of-arms, that are known to be 
in existence, of which there are four at Vienna and the remain- 
ing four at Madrid. In one of the many richly-embroidered 
coats of the Louis XVI. period, some feathers embroidered in 
coloured silk appear as if they were real and merely laid on. 
The Brussels municipal authorities have lent the costumes of 
the famous statuette called AZanneke-Pis, which were made by 
order of Louis XV. after the Battle of Fontenoy (1745). The 
French having carried off “the oldest citizen of Brussels,” the 
people rose in consequence, when the King of France caused 
the statuette to be restored, and invested it with the cross of 
St. Louis. Some coverlets (couvre-lits) of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries are exhibited, and also a large marguoir, 
or sampler, of the seventeenth century. M. Gusr. VER- 
MEERSCH has contributed a throne in red damask of 
GeorcE III. of England, with the initials “G. R.” At that 
period it was customary for ambassadors to have thrones 
ready to receive their sovereigns in the event of a visit. 

Canon ReEusEns has also contributed some notes on lace, 
from which it appears that this work may be divided into four 
principal classes : (1) /acés, consisting in a network of square 
or lozenged meshes, on which the design is embroidered ; 
(2) work produced by withdrawing threads ; (3) point or 
application ; and (4) pillow lace. If the derivation of our 
generic term for the productions of this art is evident, that of 
the French denéelle is no less so, the borders being frequently 
dentelé, or indented. In most specimens of lace there are 
two distinct -parts, the field and the ornaments, which are 
technically denominated “flowers,” whether they be really so 
or not; but in some kinds of lace, notably those of Venice 
and Spain, there is no ground, the “ flowers” being connected. 
by irregular attachments. The word guipure would appear to 
have a yery wide and indefinite signification. 
guipure was made of a small strip of parchment, covered with 
silk or gold or silver thread, producing ornaments in relief ; 
then the silk rolled round the parchment or a thick thread 
was Called guzpure ; and latterly this term has been used for 
lace of linen threads, with fowers of a vague and undecided 
pattern. 

North Italy and Belgium dispute the honour of originating 
the lace industry, and both appear to have good ground for 
their claims. At any rate, Belgium produced a great deal 
of pillow lace from the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
without flowers or ornaments, which served for a long time 
as the field or foundation of Brussels point ; while, a little 
later, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, Belgium 
also excelled in /acis, as proved by the lace cap worn by 
CHARLES QuINT under his crown, and still preserved in the 
Cluny Museum at Paris. On the other side, Venice originated, 
or at any rate introduced, the point lace or application, in which 
flowers in relief were produced by the needle. The difference 
between Venice and Genoa lace is that the flowers of the latter 
are in rather lower relief. At Venice also were published the 
first books containing patterns of lace. It is sad to think that 
Mechlin lace, the ‘‘queen of the laces,” as it is called by 
English poets of the seventeenth century, which was made 
entirely with bobbins (fwseavx) should now be almost extinct. 


Originally, _ 
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Among the five hundred and seventy-three specimens of 
face exhibited, that which first claims notice is a superb alb 
in Venice lace, decorated with allegorical figures in the manner 
of Bérin. In some Brabant guipure the design is very 
marked. A Flemish tablecloth of the sixteenth century, 1°68 
by 1°3 métre, lent by Mdlle. Léonie T’SERSTEVENS, is formed 
of squares worked by bobbins and united in chess-board 
fashion, the subjects being alternately historical and simply 
decorative. Besides several specimens of gold and silver lace, 
there are a dozen painted portraits, taken from various collec. 
tions, to show the manner in which lace was worn at the 
different periods. One room is entirely devoted to the exten- 
sive and well-known collection of Madame MonreriorE LEyI, 
which includes an ancient wanduli, or veil, brought from 
Paraguay, and an ancient Persian sampler. There are also 
some unique examples of the lace that was formerly made at 
Binche, in Belgium, and distinguished by its »aze ground. 

In a lively introduction to the section of fans, M. Gust. 
VERMEERSCH reminds us that the fan, in semicircular form, 
appears on the frescoes and bas-reliefs of Assyrian and 
Egyptian monuments ; and that, in the “Orestes” of Eurt- 
PIDES, a Phrygian slave recounts that he has, with soft fresh- 
ness, slightly raised the hair of the sleeping HELEN by means 
of a fan of feathers. Fans made of feathers are frequently 
represented on Grecian and Etruscan vases ; while the Zadel/z 
mentioned by Ovip and Properitus consisted of thin slips of 
wood strung together as at the present day. The use of the 
fan, chiefly as a means for driving away flies, entered 
generally into the domestic life of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, when ostrich, peacock, and raven’s feathers were mounted 
en golden or ivory handles, frequently enriched with precious 
stones. An inventory of the personal effects of CHARLES V. 
ef France (1380), includes a round folding esmouchoir in 
ivory with an ebony handle, and ornamented with the arms of 
France and Navarre. At the time of Henri III. of France, 
whose esvevfail is minutely described by PIERRE DE L’EsTOoILe, 
three forms of fan were in use: those of feathers, small flags 
ef Moorish origin imported from Italy, and folded fans like 
those of the present day. In the seventeenth century they 
were made of leather, taffetas, and paper ; while pearl mount- 
ings, delicately wrought with open work, first made their 
appearance. In the eighteenth century the fan assumed its 
present aspect; and great artists, including Boucurer and 
WatTEAU, did not disdain to adorn them with their paintings. 
In the eighteenth century another kind of fan was much in 
vogue ; it was entirely composed of very thin sheets of ivory, 
ornamented in the lower portion with Chinese subjects on gold 
ground, and in the upper with mythological or historical com- 
positions after the manner of Lesrun. These fans are distin- 
tinguished by being coated with the very fine varnish which 
was invented by the carriage-painter Martin, at the beginning 
of the reign of Louis XV., and the secret of which is now 
lost. 

The collection contains two remarkable specimens of this 
last-named style. One, lent by Madame Somzix, with ivory 
mounting, represents the deliverance of ANDROMEDA, with a 
pastoral subject after WaTTEAu on the reverse. The other, 
lent by Madame Lampert pe RorHscuILp, dating from the 
middle of the eighteenth century, is ornamented with two sub- 
jects, also after Warrrau—angling, and a village dance. The 
Viscountess MoERMAN D’HARLEBEKE contributes a fan of the 
Louis XV. period, mounted with pearl and gold, and the 
parchment exquisitely painted—it might be by BoucHER— 
with a subject illustrating the hymeneal altar. To mention 
one more of the two hundred and seventy ancient fans exhi- 
bited, No. 1,039, lent by the Countess pr LALAING, is a his- 
torical fan, representing a kissing of hands at the court of 
Puiie V. of Spain, and includes thirty-six figures. On the 
reverse is a sea piece. The mount is of tortoiseshell, inlaid 
with figures in chased gold and silver. 

Turning now to the modern section, which is numerically, 
as well as from an artistic point of view, far inferior to the 
ancient, we find several architects, including M. Borpiau and 
M. Bags, on the executive committee. There are fifteen 
exhibitors of lace and twelve of embroidery, while the 
Brussels and the Antwerp technical schools for girls, the 
respective directresses of which are Mdlle. MARcELIS and 
Mdlle. VAN pDE WacELE, contribute designs for lace and 
embroidery executed by the pupils. Mdile. MARGUERITE 
DiELMAN, of Brussels, sends designs for a lace parasol, flounce, 
handkerchief and lappet in “point application.” M. L. D. V. 
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(out of 125) of drawings of 
suitable for embroidery and trimmings } 


PioT contributes twelve sheets 
“fantastic flowers,” 


and M. E. F. Soret, designs of cyphers, arms, &c., for 


embroidery or other decoration. There are seventeen exhi- 
bitors of modern fans, including the two technical schools for 


girls at Brussels, and that at Mons, of which latter Mdlle. 


DELBOUILLE is directress. The fourteen exhibitors of artificial 
flowers include the Antwerp technical school for girls, the 
pupils of which contribute collections of the various parts, 
arranged on cards, of several artificial flowers in their succes. 
sive stages of manufacture, thus illustrating the whole process. 
To conclude the modern section, there are seven exhibitors of 
trimmings and four of buttons, the best of which latter are 
copied from ancient models. 

We now come to the special competitions, of which there 
are two series, one for lace and the other for fans. And here 
it will be well-to notice the ingenious method adopted by the 
managing committee to prevent the identity of the competitors 
from being disclosed by the symbol or motto chosen. At the 
time fixed for the reception of the competing works, each 
competitor had to obtain from the committee a special 
envelope, stamped and numbered, to contain his name and 
address, and also a numbered ticket, about 3 inches by 
14 inches, gummed at the edges, and perforated after the 
manner of an Oxford frame, for covering over the symbol or 
motto on the designs, &c., so that the jury had only numbers 
identified with the works they were called upon to judge. 
Only one jury was appointed for the three competitions of lace 
designs, but one each for the three fan competitions. Each 
jury consisted of only three members, one named by the com- 
mittee, and the other two by the competitors, by means of 
voting papers. Several architects were chosen to serve on 
the juries ; and MM. E. Henprickx and JANLET, architects, 
were charged with the arrangement of the works entered for 
competition. 

The first prize (each 300 frs. = 12/.) for the three lace de- 
signs were carried off, one by M. A. DE SPIEGHELER, and the 
other two by M. H. van Cutsem, all of Brussels. In the 
fourth competition, a painted fan, with design for mounting, 
the first prize (1,000 frs, = 40/.) was awarded to M. A. L. DE 
Mot, and the second (500 frs. = 207.) to M. S. A. LANNEAU. 
In the fifth competition, a lace fan executed, the first prize 
(300 frs. = 12/7.) was awarded “with the greatest distinction ” 
to M. L. Sacré ; and another (extra) for the mounting, to 
M. Rover pve Frarene. In the sixth competition, ‘‘a fan in 
any style executed,” the first prize, of the same value, was 
awarded to a fan bearing the No. 45, and the motto “A yaincre . 
sans péril, on triomphe sans gloire.” It is painted by M. Rover 
DE FRAENE, and mounted in tortoiseshell, enriched with 
precious stones, by MM. Baurmans and Hoosemans, The 
competitions and the exhibition generally have caused consider- 
able interest, and have attracted a large number of visitors. 
The secretary of the work is M. Pau, Davreux, formerly 
engineer and lecturer at the Musée de I’Industrie, and now 
assistant inspector of technical instruction. 


SELECTED PICTURES. 


N the galleries of Messrs. WALLIs in Pall Mall and Messrs. 
i| MACLEAN in the Haymarket are on view one or two 
pictures of exceptional interest from foreign ateliers—pictures 
which, having raised a strife of adulatory or adverse criticism 
on the Continent, now meet the test of a London audience. 
In the French gallery of Mr. Watts, which should, by the 
way, be renamed, inasmuch as it is now far more the home of 
German than of Parisian art, we find in the upper room a 
picture by Herr Leis, of Munich, entitled Zz Church, which 
last summer created an absolute furore of criticism and excite- 
ment among the not easily roused people of the Bavarian 
capital. ‘The subject shows three women of the peasant class 
seated or kneeling all a-row at their devotions in an open pew 
at church. They pass in age from youth through worn 
maturity, wrinkled before due time, to old age ; they are all 
ill-favoured, stolid, ungainly, but clean, dressed in Sunday-best 
attire, which is ugly, but neat. The artist has been at no pains 
to soften or select his types for beauty or attractive expression, 
neither has he chosen to bring their attire into charm of fine 
or even picturesque colour. The girls’ blue and black plaid 


gown and frightful high hat with twisted gold cord, and stiff 
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kerchief gaily flowered, serve only to emphasise the angles of 
her form, and suitably to accompany the huge hands which 
surély the painter has unnecessarily distorted in pose. ‘The 
oldest woman, poring over her breviary, and the stern-faced 
companion beyond, whose profile stands out against the 
white wall, wear the twisted kerchief over the head, which 
is the coif of the poor Bavarian peasant woman, and their 
rough gowns are dark and decent. On this triad of unbeautiful 
women, with all accessories, Herr Lery has bestowed a perfec- 
tion of solid, elaborate, and close technique, which recalls the 
manner of the VAN Eycxs. With dry distinctness he has 
realised the detail, with well-considered scheme he presents 
the large features of his subject ; all is kept in excellent order 
and relation. There is no doubt about the strength of the 
artist’s effort, or of his reticence. The force and vivid actuality 
of the picture thus rendered, joined to the familiarity of the 
types, must presumably account for the great repute which it 
won when, after four years’ labour, shown to the public. To 
us the picture is a melancholy one. Although there does not 
cling about it the sordid or brutal associations which the school 
of homely realism in France forces upon one, yet it certainly 
does lack the dignity of expression and suggestion which 
belongs to the higher capacities of the subject. It lacks the 
appeal of noble colour or of gracious line, and our admiration 
for the masterful and laborious technical qualities is wrung 
from us as half-hearted tribute to a painter who foregoes the high 
privileges which his gift of skill, interpretative and mechanical, 
places within his grasp, and gives us cold prose instead of fervent 
poetry, death instead of life. 

In the gallery of Messrs. Mactean hangs one of those 
marvellous pages from the annals of the poor, which only M. 
BasTeIN LEPAGE can thus adequately present from the point 
of view which he and his confréres assume. What that point is 
we have before now indicated. M. LEpaAGE is not cold, im- 
passive, and photographic, like the Bavarian painter on whose 
work we have been dwelling ; he is in earnest about a mean- 
ing as well as an object. Philosophically he preaches the 
doctrine, or so his disciples affirm, that the typical peasant is 
dirty, sordid, repulsive in habit, without joy or hope, sunk to 
the lowest ends of animal life, suffering silently, sullenly 
resigned or doggedly restive; and thus he must be repre- 
sented, perpetuated on canvas by enduring pictorial record, as 
a protest against the systems that have made him thus, 
and the failure of human effort to redeem him, or of Divine 
pity to rescue him. So here we have a Rustic Courtship : on 
either side of paling that divides neighbours’ gardens, a young 
fellow—mechanic, perhaps, from his ragged apron—and a girl 
of the people lean to do their wooing—not face to face as in 
courtship polite, but. back to back. ‘There is a touch of the 
tender prettiness almost inseparable from youth in her averted 
head and throat above the cotton frock, and she holds a rose in 
her hand ; the low-browed, loutish lover, perhaps at a loss for 
words, picks his nails—of which process, as of cleaning gene- 
rally, he stands in much need—while his face expresses a 
most unjoyful mental state. With detail and mastery are 
painted the tangle of flowers, the outbuildings, the plots of 
garden-ground that slope up to the village roofs above on the 
brow of the hill, and the spire of the church that stands on the 
farther side. There is plenty of suggestion here of the round 
of life within the hamlet, and the landscape is put in with even 
a curious power over the multitudinous accidents of a hillside 
of vegetable plots and stunted trees. Nevertheless, so joyless 
is this wooing, so ungainly and begrimed, hard-featured and 
repulsive the actor most in view, that it were indeed a punish- 
ment to be condemned to live with this picture, and daily to 
peruse such pictorial one-sided diatribe on the§sordid lives of 
the lowly, to whom not even May-time and young love can 
bring beauty or hope. Here, again, though in different 
manner from Herr Lerpi, the French painter is false to his 
vocation, for the office of the artist is not to depict a half- 
truth, for the purpose of doing which he must as far as pos- 
sible eliminate the beautiful, exaggerate and dote upon the low 
and ugly ; this is not fidelity to nature, but cynical human 
contempt, using the painter’s brush to close our eyes, not to 
open them. 

Leaving, with only a word, of admiration for the delightful 
work-—— The Head of a Girl—by Signor Tiro Contr, the well- 
chosen collection in the Haymarket, we return to the French 
Gallery to note a picture that has given us supreme pleasure 
by its genuine artistic qualities. This is 4 Portrait by Herr 
F. A. Kaurzacu of a lady, full length, on nearly life scale. 


| 


The girlish figure is easily draped in a black silk walking-dress, 

with gold Marguerite girdle. She holds a blue-and-grey shawl 
and her parasol against her side with one hand ; the other is 
laid caressingly on the neck of a big hound, whose grey coat 
brings out the noble lines of his form against her black dress. 

A swirl of dark green curtain, some rose sprays dimly seen in’ 
shadow, break the background low tints. The tone of the 
whole is dark and quiet, forcing into fresher brilliance the pure 
flesh tints and wf glance of the girl. Nothing more natural 

than her fose, yet nothing more graceful and full of elastic life, 

held still for the moment. There is an on ne satt quot of dis- 

tinction in the bearing and type, the carriage of the head, the 
finely-formed hands ; in the picture as a whole unmistakable 
style, absolute harmony, and a brushwork that is almost playful 

in deft surety. We have seen nothing more artistic from Herr 
F. Kavrpacn, though some work more imaginative. The 
portrait picture of the two little S7s¢ers in the upper room is, 

though charming, not so satisfactory. 

Mr. Watts has gathered many interesting examples of 
new and old with this season’s show. Among the latter must 
be noted the Camp Followers, by Eucknr FROMENTIN, a 
splendid study as regards the figures of the Arab women, 
though marred by a dull, and yet lurid, colouring, Two little 
pictures show the extraordinary cleverness in depicting within . 
miniature limits the motley tumult of a carnival crowd in 
Rome, evinced by Sefior F. Prapi~ua, whose command of 
scale was patent in his fine pictures of Donna Juana la Loca in 
the Paris Exhibition of 1878, and the Surrender of Granada by 
Boabdi in the Munich International last year. A couple of 
rustic pictures, on the lines of M. Lepacr, with rather more 
sentiment, and considerably less power, bear the well-known 
signatures of G. Laucfte and D. F. Laucts. The con- 
scientious desire of the last-named artist not to adorn the 
rustic figure with adventitious grace seems to lead him to 
exaggerate the size and shape of extremities beyond the bounds 
of veracious ugliness, and even to square out the form by 
angles that suggest dislocation of members. i 

The dramatic scene by ApoLr EcHTLER, setting forth the- 
ruin of a Breton peasant household by the father grown madly 
desperate over the gaming-table, suffers from a certain showi-. 
ness, but is certain of popularity for its strong narrative appeal. 
Show is the fault of the very clever picture by P, JoanowitTz,’ 
the young pupil, early in his third decade of age, of Professor 
MULLER, of Vienna. <A group of Servian men teach a little 
lad his sword-play, while women look on admiringly. The 
incident is telling, and with brilliant manner and the freshness 
of local type and of rich costume the picture is forced up to. 
high pitch, and is, anyhow, remarkable for hardihood and 
technical assurance. Among the examples of cabinet scale 
perfection Herr SriLer holds his own for completeness. A 
small farcical study of a monk musician wiping his brow 
during Five Bars’ Rest is by Signor ANDREOTTI, of whose 
lively cleverness Mr. MacLEan has secured many specimens. 
The German landscape artist, Herr HErrner, at neither 
gallery has anything to show that he intends to pass the limits. 
of a delightful but circumscribed study of watery lands under 
skies of serene calm or mustering clouds, This painter 
probably suffers, like many a greater man, from success with a 
public that is clamorous to have its favourite themes repeated: 
rather than wise to urge an artist into “fresh fields and 
pastures new.” 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF CENTRAL LONDON. 


N Monday last, a private conference of persons interested: 

in London improvements was held at the Mansion. 

House, by invitation of the Lord Mayor, in order to hear and: 
consider a statement by Mr. Wesrcartu of his proposals for 
the reconstruction of Central London. These proposals have 
been before the public for some time, and those experienced in 
the conduct of public improvements in the metropolis seem to 
agree that they represent an undertaking too formidable to be 
within the range of practical realisation, as a whole. We hope 
however, that because Mr. WESTGARTH’S plans aim at more 
than is at present attainable, at any rate in one generation, they 
will not be summarily dismissed from the minds of public- 
spirited men. They contain ideas at once noble and practical, 
and they form a comprehensive programme such as might well 
be attacked in sections, though as a whole it may stagger even 
sanguine reformers. 
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We do not remember that any individual in our own day 
has come forward with such large and comprehensive views of 
this subject, or has shown such conspicuous public spirit as is 
evinced by Mr. WestcArTH’s offer of no less a sum than 
1,000/, in prizes for essays, &c., and by his personal advocacy of 
the improvements which he desires to see adopted. This alone 
claims public recognition, and well deserves to be met half- 
way by those who can render effectual aid in carrying a lofty ideal 
into practice. Mr. WeEstTGARTH’s proposed machinery of a 
‘Trust might be excellent if a definite improvement of a single 
locality could be taken in hand to begin with. ‘There are one 
or two large properties belonging to the City and to great 
public bodies, which it is well known are likely to be available 
for improvement shortly, and are virtually in the market now. 
If such a Trust as has been suggested could be formed, and could 
secure, for example, that portion of the Bridge House Estates 
belonging to the Corporation which lies in Southwark, and 
which will very shortly fall in, together with adjoining pro- 
perties ; and, armed with Parliamentary powers, and the best 
professional advice, could proceed to remodel on a well- 
matured scheme the whole of the streets and buildings on that 
property, a magnificent result might be attained, and one 
easily within practical reach. There are some acres on the 
Middlesex side where an operation of the same sort would be 
possible, and we beg to suggest these to Mr. WersTGAarTH and 
his friends as undertakings which might well receive their best 
attention, and which would at once command the support of all 
who are interested in the improvement: of the Metropolis—a 
subject the urgency and importance of which is patent to every 
one whose business or profession brings him in any way into 
contact with buildings in London. We heartily wish Mr. 
WESTGARTH success. 


PARIS NOTES. 


HE International Exhibition of Painting, opened to the public 
on Wednesday last, the 2nd inst., in M. Georges Petit’s 
‘Gallery in the Rue de Séze, can scarcely be said to be worthy of its 
somewhat high-sounding title. Readers of Zhe Architect will 
probably remember that the avowed object of these exhibitions, the 
first of which was held last year, is to place under the eyes of the 
public the distinctive styles in art of the principal nations—one 
artist, representing as nearly as possible the highest degree of 
native excellence, being chosen for each foreign country. On this 
occasion, however, although highly interesting and well worthy the 
attention of the public, the exhibition can only by a considerable 
stretch of amiability be recognised as international. It is, in fact, 
to all intents and purposes an exhibition of French art, for those 
among the contributors that bear foreign names are, we believe, 
with scarcely an exception, Parisians by adoption, and thoroughly 
in the swim of French life. They cannot, therefore, be regarded 
as representing the characteristic movements of art in the 
‘countries of their origin. Thus M. Van Beers, who among 
foreign painters takes the most prominent place in the gallery, has 
depicted scenes of Paris and French life in a spirit and manner 
that is distinctly Parisian, although there is an originality about 
the treatment of his subjects which gives him a place apart among 
other workers in the same field. Again, we may remark that no 
English or American artist has a picture in the collection, and an 
exhibition cannot be fairly termed international from which the 
Anglo-Saxon influence on modern art is thus absent, 


In general interest the present exhibition is, therefore, far 
below the level of that organised by M. Petit last year, although 
it presents a good opportunity of studying the work of some pro- 
minent French artists. Even in this respect it is by no means 
comprehensive, as the following list of exhibitors will show :— 
MM. Bastien-Lepage, Béraud, Cazin, Duez, Carolus Duran, Roll, 
Egusquiza, Hellquist, Lieberman, Pasini, A. Stevens, Tofano, Van 
Beers, and Wauters. 


The works of the first-named will almost certainly attract the 
largest share of attention. They are seven in number, including 
two portraits. One is that of Madame Drouet, the lady who did 
the honours of Victor Hugo’s home until her decease a few months 
ago. It could not have been painted Jong before death; but the 


face, with its frame of white hair, is still beautiful, and the artist’s , 


execution will compare with the best examples of portraitu-¢. 
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M. Cazin sends two fine works, M. Duez has four canvases, but 
nothing that is very striking. M. Carolus Duran contributes 
several portraits, and a painting, Zhe Caliph’s Slave, which is 
extraordinarily rich in colour. M. Roll exhibits four pictures, the 
most noteworthy being a forest scene and the full-length study of a 
lady in déshadil/e, with her maid fastening the corset. Among other 
exhibits may be mentioned M. Van Beer’s /Virtation ; Correspond- 
ance au Café, by M. Béraud; Harmonie, by M. Egusquiza; A 
View of the Grand Canal and The Canonica Canal, by M. Pasini ; 
The Open Sea, by M. A. Stevens; and the portrait of a boy, by 
M. Wauters. 


M. Emile Guimet, of Lyons, has made a gift to the City of 
Paris of his wonderful collection of more than 12,000 gods, 
goddesses, fetishes, and divinities of every description illustrating 
the history and rites of Oriental religions. Several Indian and 
Chinese priests are said to have presented the collector with many 
of these figures, in the belief that he was anxious to propagate the 
Buddhist religion in France as a substitute for Catholicism. 
According to the Paris papers, Mr. Monier Williams, of Oxford, 
offered M. Guimet 3,000,000 frs. (120,000/.) for his collection some 
time ago, only to meet with a decided refusal. The collection is 
completed by 12,000 volumes of Oriental literature, including 
4,000 Japanese and 3,000 Chinese works. The only question 
remaining to be settled is whether the Municipal Council will erect 
a building worthy and capable of receiving this unique museum ; 
and this point will be solved at one of its earliest sittings. 


At its sitting of last Saturday, the Académie des Beaux-Arts 
proceeded to the election of a successor to the seat of the late 
M. Aug. Dumont, in the section of sculpture. As stated in last 
week’s Architect, the only two candidates in the field were 
MM. Barrias and Mercié, decidedly the most distinguished of 
young French sculptors. The number of members present was 
thirty-six, and after three ballots, in which each candidate obtained 
eighteen votes; at the fourth essay M. Barrias was elected’ by 
nineteen against seventeen given to his competitor. The new 
member of the Institute obtained two “ mentions” for busts in the 
Salons of 1859 and 1861, was Grand Prix de Rome in 1865, 
received a “second medal” at the Salon of 1870, a “ first medal” 
in 1872, the ‘medal of honour” in 1878, a “first medal” at the 
International Exhibition of 1878, was created a Knight of the 
Legion of Honour in 1878, and promoted officer in 1882. His 
best known work is Les Premieres Funérailles, exhibited at the 
1878 exhibition. 


The Salon jury in the section of painting has finished the first 
portion of its task, having examined every picture sent in; 2,378 
works have been definitely passed, while 450 have been put aside 
for further examination. Of these, the jury will have to select 122 
to make up the regulation number of 2,500. After this the 
drawings will be gone over to the number of 3,000, of which only | 
800 are eligible. Each work passed is marked either 1, 2, or 3, 
to indicate, except in the case of paintings of very large size, the 
row in which it is to be hung. The jury will have completed its 
work by the end of the present week. 


The six competitors admitted to the final stage of the Grand 
Prix in medallion and jewel engraving have entered /oges. The 
subject chosen by M. Cavelier for this competition is Orestes at the 
Tomb of Apollo, 


The Roman antiquities discovered recently during excavations 
in the Rue Nicolle, and purchased from M. Landau by the City of 
Paris for 15,000 frs., have been placed on view at the Musée 
Carnavalet. The collection comprises 318 earthen vases of 
various shapes, glass vessels, utensils of iron and bronze, coins, 
skulls, and a cast made of the remains of a new-born infant of the 
fourth century. 


The sale of oil and water-colour paintings, drawings, &c., by 
Louis Leloir, following the recent exhibition of the deceased 
artist’s works, took place on Friday and Saturday of last week at 
the Georges Petit Gallery in the Rue de Séze. The total amount 
realised in the two days was 135,000 frs.—L’Eventail fetching 
10,200 frs. ; two large panels representing Husting and Fishing, 
10,000 frs. together; Un Intérieur de Harem, 5,000 frs. ; 
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L Arituée du Printemps, 3,600 frs.; La Confidence, 2,300 frs.; La 
Féte du Grand Pere, 2,600 frs.; Les Musiciens Ambulants, 
2,150 frs. Contrary to general expectation, the sale lacked “ go,” 
and there was a decided want of spirit in the bidding. However, 
considering the very incomplete state of most of the pictures, some 
of which were merely rough sketches or crude ideas, the prices 
realised were satisfactory. The sale of books, engravings, collec- 
tion of arms, and other curiosities belonging to the deceased took 
place on Thursday, the 3rd inst. 


M. Leopold Delisle, Curator of the National Library, has been 
elected President of the Committee on Parisian Inscriptions, in the 
place of M. Henri Martin, deceased. 


M. Eugéne Jolly, a promising sculptor, who had been confined 
to his bed by illness for some days, during an attack of delirium on 
Thursday, the 27th ult., threw himself out of a window on the third 
storey of his house in the Rue de Chartres, and was killed on the 
spot. The deceased was only thirty-seven years of age. 


An extraordinary hitch has occurred in the first stage of the 
competition for the Grand Prix de Rome in painting. The subject 
given by M. Hébert, the artist delegated by the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts, was Fesus Christ insulted by Soidiers in the Preto- 
rium, to be executed within twelve hours in the form of a sketch 
in oils on a canvas measuring 16 inches by 13 inches. At the last 
moment the competitors drew up a joint protest against this sub- 
ject, on the ground that a similar one had been quite recently 
given in another competition. The painting section of the 
Academy was in favour of overruling the objection, but the 
Academy as a whole decided in favour of the students and can- 
celled the competition, which has been put off until next Monday. 


English fadctucés of the Louvre on their next visit will find a 
considerable difference in the Vénus de Milo, which has been 
lately removed from its own gallery and erected provisionally in 
the Circular Room of the Musée des Antiques, before the red 
Curtain that separates this room from the Seasons Gallery. The 
statue itself is also changed, the plinth having been shortened so 
that the fold of the robe training on the ground behind and to the 
left may be seen; the marble has, moreover, been cleaned, and 
now possesses an appearance scarcely in keeping with its character 
as an antique. 


This week has been a busy one for would-be exhibitors in the 
architectural section of the Salon. According to the regulations 
their works had to be sent in between the 2nd and Sth inst., and 
any arriving after 5 o’clock this (Saturday) evening will be 
inexorably refused.. Each exhibitor may submit. two works, and 
has the right of sending also models in relief. The vote for the 
jury in this section will take place at the Palais de l’Industrie on 
Monday, the 7th, between 1o AM. and 4 P.M. 


BRONZE CASTING.* 


RONZE casting, a sumptuary art, followed for a long series of 
ages the fortune of the people who practised it; in Greece 
it reached its zenith during the reign of Alexander the Great, it 
was in a brilliant condition in Rome under Julius Cesar and 
Augustus, in the reign of Nero it rapidly declined, and it was 
almost abandoned with the fall of the Roman Empire and the 
disappearance of Roman civilisation ; during the invasion of the 
barbarians it is scarcely mentioned, and in the following ages its 
employment was confined to articles of household and daily use. 
From this period we must pass without transition to the 
Middle Ages before meeting with works that can be placed in 
continuance of the sculptural art of the ancients; it was not till 
the twelfth century that bronze casting was to a certain degree 
revived, but in the fourteenth century such works were produced 
as the gates of the Cathedral of Pisa, and in the fifteenth century 
it had again reached its zenith, when the method of Za cire perdue 
was in full vogue, and was employed by Ghiberti in casting his 
celebrated gate of the Baptistery at Florence, as well as generally 
by the sculptors of that period, especially by Benvenuto Cellini, 
who gives in his memoirs a detailed account of the process as 
employed by himself in casting the celebrated group of Perseus 
and Medusa. 


* From the Official Report by Sir J. Savile Lumley. 
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All the beautiful statues of the Renaissance were cast em cire 
perdue ; the result, however, was often uncertain, and the statues 
had frequently to be repaired and cracks and holes filled Upp Hsae, > 
way that is still visible in many cases. It is to be remarked that 
each bronze statue of that period was unique, since the. model 
itself, as well as the mould, were broken up in the casting, thus 
rendering repetition impossible, and consequently greatly en- 
hancing the value of every work of art thus produced. It is pro- 
bable that certain artists employed different methods, as Benvenuto 
Cellini says of himself, but the basis of this system of casting was, 
and must have been, the same for all. 

The artist who intended producing a work in bronze began by 
making a model of it in clay ; this was baked, and served as the 
core, which was then covered with wax, and the work was com- 
pleted by the artist in that material. The wax itself was then 
covered with repeated layers of prepared earth to form a mould, 
and the whole mass was then fired in a furnace, when the wax. 
melted, and in melting left between the mould and the core a 
space of the required thickness of the bronze, and into this space 
the molten metal was run. What has hitherto prevented modern 
artists from employing this system is the circumstance that if the. 
casting should fail the whole work is lost, including the original 
model. 

By the process now employed at Brussels this is obviated, and’ 
if the casting fails it is only the labour of the founder that is lost. 
The model remains, and from it a fresh wax statue can be pro- 
duced which must be repaired either by an artist employed for that 
purpose at the foundry or by the sculptor himself, who can then 
add the finishing touches to his work. It is the minute delicacy: 
and accuracy with which every touch of the sculptor is preserved 
that gives the stamp of individuality and artistic value to works 
produced by this process. 

The art of casting in bronze became naturalised in France 
under Francis I., who invited Benvenuto Cellini and other Italian 
artists to establish themselves in France, and built severa? 
foundries, the principal one being that of Fontainebleau ; the 
manufacture of bronze was not, however, firmly established in 
France till 1684, when the Arsenal Foundry was built by Louvois, 
and placed under the direction of the brothers Keller. 

The colossal equestrian statue of Louis Quatorze by Girardon 
was cast by the brothers Keller ; it was intended originally to be 
placed on the Place Vendéme, then Place Louis le Grand, but was 
broken up at the first Revolution ; one foot of the horse is, however, 
preserved in the Louvre as a specimen of the excellence of the 
bronze, the beauty of the work, and the colossal proportions of 
the statue, which was 7 métres (about 26 feet) high, and was cast 
a la cire perdue at a single jet. _The three legs of the horse, sup- 
porting the principal weight of the statue, were made of solid wax 
without a core, and consequently when cast became solid bronze, 
while the rest of the statue was only 16 millim. (five-eighths of an: 
inch) thick. The weight of bronze required in this process is 
calculated at ten times that of the wax employed, and in this 
statue 3,000 kilog. of wax and 30 tons of bronze were used in the 
casting. The brothers Keller were the last founders of renown in 
France; after them the art of casting in bronze by the wax 
process declined, and at the beginning of the present century alb 
practical knowledge of it was lost. 

The sculptor Falconet, who was a contemporary of the 
Kellers, became a bronze-founder from necessity ; not having been 
able to tind at St. Petersburg a bronze-founder who would under- 
take to cast his statue of Peter the Great, after waiting for more 
than two years, he acceded to the repeated request of the Empress 
Catherine II., and cast it himself ex cire perdue. At the first 
attempt the mould burst before it was filled, and the whole of the 
upper part of the statue was defective; the second casting was 
successful, with the exception of some cracks and holes which 
were filled up with molten bronze. so effectually that it was 
impossible to tell where the statue had been repaired. 

Although Falconet does not describe at length the manner in 
which he cast his statue, he mentions incidentally that he 
employed the wax process, since he relates that the bronze- 
founder Ersman, one of those to whom he had applied, declared 
that Falconet must be mad to attempt to cast a statue of that size 
with wax only three lines (a quarter of an inch) thick, that such a 
thing had never been done before, and that if he persevered in 
attempting it the casting would inevitably fail. Falconet remarks 
that in casting this statue twice he had learnt two things: first, 
that the modern art of casting colossal statues was imperfect, and, 
secondly, that it might be rendered perfect if sculptors and 
founders chose to take the trouble. 

The bronze castings made under the First Empire were from 
moulds made on plaster models by an ingenious method known by 
the name of soulage a la Francaise, which is now employed in all 
French bronze foundries ; it has the advantage of being economical, 
especially for large works, and is generally used in all the foundries 
of the north of Europe ; it resembles in some respects the system 
practised in iron foundries, and is now employed even in Italy in 
preference to the wax process. 

It must also be remarked that casting ex cire perdue is not 
suitable for every style of sculpture. Works, for instance, requiring 
4 sinooth surface can, and indeed ought to be, cast by the ordinary 
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French system, which produces metal of a closer grain and more 
polished surface, requiring, however, the use of the chasing tool 
over the whole surface to efface the marks left by the joints of the 
piece-mould, and the entire removal of what is called Ja peau de 
Za fonte, the casting skin or “ epidermis” of the bronze as it comes 
‘from the mould, and which, in the wax process, constitutes its 
peculiar charm, reproducing as it does a perfect facsimile of the 
original work as it left the artist’s hands. 

The ordinary method of casting is more suitable to the bronze 
articles of commerce which require frequent reproduction, as well 
cas for bronzes intended to be gilt or silvered and burnished. The 
wax process, on the contrary, is adapted to unique artistic works 
not intended for reproduction ; the casting skin, however, so dear 
to the sculptor, diminishes to a certain extent the beauty of the 
artificial “ patina,” or bronzing, which is always more brilliant on 
‘bronzes that have been worked over with the file and the graving 
tool. Although casting in bronze by the wax process was given up 
in France at the beginning of the present century, it has never 
‘been lost sight of altogether in Italy, from whence occasionally 
specimens have been sent to the annual Exhibition of the Fine 
Arts at Paris. 


ANGEVIN ARCHITECTURE. 


OME interesting papers entitled “To Auvergne and Velay 

and Back,” by Mr. E. A. Freeman, are in course of publica- 

tion in Zhe Guardian. The following is an extract from the one 
published on Wednesday :— 

It is hard to know exactly what to call the varieties of archi- 
tecture which sprang up in the eleventh and twelfth centuries to 
supplant the older form of Romanesque which had once been 
common to all Western Europe, but which Germany alone, 
instead of casting aside, clave to and improved. It is not exactly 
difference of style ; we find the same construction, and to a great 
extent the same details, in buildings the general effect of which is 
utterly unlike. It is rather a fashion in building, especially in 
church-building, a preference for a certain plan, a certain proportion, 
a certain kind of general effect, rather than any difference in style 
strictly so called. In this it differs from the national and local 
varieties of Gothic, which are real differences of style as far as 
they go. An English Perpendicular and a French Flamboyant 
church will commonly differ a good deal in their proportions, but, 
with a general agreement of artistic principle, they will differ a 
‘good deal more in details. The French building will commonly be the 
loftier of the two ; it will have an apse, while the English building hasa 
flat end ; it will have a vault while the English building has a wooden 
roof. This is the rule; yet some English churches are lofty and 
-some French ones low ; some English churches have apses and some 
French ones have flat ends. The thing which is absolutely dis- 
tinctive of England is the wooden roof made into an ornamental 
feature. But all these differences do not make at all so widea 
diversity as we see between a Norman, an Angevin, and an 
Aquitanian church, the smaller details of which, say the string- 
courses and the capitals of the small shafts, may be exactly the 
same. There is, as we have hinted, a very marked Angevin mode 
of building, a mode of which Anjou may be looked on as the 
head-quarters, though it stretches into lands on both sides of that 
county. But we hardly know whether to call it an architectural 
style. As far as details are concerned, the difference in all these 
varieties lies rather in the use of the details than in the details 
themselves. Thus we nowhere find on the Continent the rich 
doorways and chancel-arches of our own Norman; but the mere 
details of these doorways, taken one by one, might be found almost 
anywhere. One variety has square piers, another compound piers, 
another columns, another has no pillars at all. But, allowing for 
‘the rule that, the further south we go, the more Classical things 
get, such capitals as there are may be exactly the same. We 
therefore hardly know whether we ought to speak of an Angevin 
style; but there is a very marked Angevin style of building. 
The buildings of the twelfth century in Anjou, and in the 
lands to which Angevin influence reached, can be known at a 
glance from the buildings of the lands to the north and south 
of them. 

The main tendency of this Angevin variety is to make every- 
thing broad, and, by proportion at least, low. In the churches 
this is carried so far as to dispense with aisles, and therefore with 
piers or columns of any kind, to make the nave and choir each a 
single wide body. This tendency is found also in some parts of 
Aquitaine; but it is nowhere so strongly dominant as in the region 
of Angevin taste. What is done with width is also done with 
length ; the bays of an Angevin church are always wonderfully 
wide, perhaps double the width of those in an English or French 
church. A nave which in England would consist of six or eight 
bays will in Anjou consist of only three or four, each of which will 
most likely contain two coupled windows much larger than they 
would be in England. In everything the tendency is to havea 
few large members rather than many small ones. There is a 
certain boldness and simplicity about this kind of treatment; but 
there is also a certain bareness, and an Angevin church looks 


both lower and shorter than it really is. The fault is in some 
measure the same as that which makes some of the great churches 
of Italy, Saint Peter’s to start with, look so much smaller than 
they are through using a few wide arches instead of many narrow. 
The Angevin treatment of the bays is further connected with the 
use of a kind of vaulting which, without being really domical, as 
it is further south, has somewhat of the effect of a cupola. There 
is also a fondness for the use of the Pointed form in the main 
arches when it is hardly any more a sign of coming Gothic than it 
is in Sicily or Aquitaine. And there are some smaller peculiarities, 
as a fondness for marked corbel-tables inside which would look more 
natural outside, which add to the characteristic effect. 

The fashion, then, is very marked, and all the churches belong- 
ing toit have much in common. Yet it is curious to see how 
much variety it allows in individual buildings. We have already 
spoken in a general way of the churches of Angers, most of which 
have some parts belonging to this style, if style we are to call it. 
If we look at them as specimens of special Angevin taste, we shall 
see that, with great general likeness, each brings in some 
little modification of its own. Saint Maurice perhaps carries 
out Angevin ideas more thoroughly than any other in 
Angers. A cross church with the limbs of the same height, 
without aisles in any part, the apse therefore standing free 
without surrounding chapels, after a fashion rather German 
than French—though the tall windows of the German apses are 
not to be seen at Angers—two western towers and something like 
a third carried up between them where the nave gable ought to 
be—all this makes an outline strange in itself, and forms a marked 
contrast with the outline of Le Mans, no less strange in its own 
way. As seen from the castle walls, the outline of the cathedral is 
perhaps not so very strange; it does not differ greatly from that of 
an ordinary French church with western towers, and with the 
crossing marked by a mere louvre or, as in this case, not marked at 
all. The lack of aisles is hardly seen, and the odd position of the 
towers does not strike the eye. But even in that view we take in 
something of the simplicity of the building; in most French 
churches, in many English, some inkling of pinnacles and flying- 
buttresses would have made itself felt. Saint Maurice, we need 
not say, has no need of them. When wecome close to the church, 
a number of parasitic buildings on the south side hinder its whole 
outline from being clearly seen. But the east and west ends stand 
free. The apse, round below, polygonal above, with windows of 
early tracery, rises boldly above a small open space, where a noble 
wooden house almost divides our attention with the church. And 
the west front may be studied with ease in all the fulness of its 
eccentricity. Two western towers where there are no aisles are in 
themselves an anomaly, though it must be remembered that such 
was the arrangement of Ripon in its first state. One great tower, 
as at Alby, is surely more natural. Here we have two very 
narrow flat towers, without buttresses and with the middle stages 
slightly overhanging ; the upper stages seem to be that kind of 
late imitation of Romanesque which is not uncommon in some of 
the towers further south. The front, remarkable for a single 
splendid doorway with most bold and striking sculpture, is other- 
wise as bare and flat as it well can be; the only relief that there 
ever could have been was a couple of blank arches on each side of 
the doorway. The history of these towers is odd. They were once 
finished with wooden spires, and were, like some German towers, 
joined by a wooden bridge. Early in the sixteenth century, about 
1516, spires and bridge were rebuilt of stone, and one cannot help 
fancying that it was now that the upper part of the towers them- 
selves was built. A series of changes now followed ; a fire in 1531 
caused a rebuilding of the north tower in a richer form, and the 
third tower, if such it is to be called, arose between the two, crown- 
ing the west doorway and window, instead of the gable of the nave, 
or in this case only so much of it as chanced to come between the 
two towers. It is of the same pseudo-Romanesque as the upper 
part of the towers, the cupola belonging more distinctly to the 
Renaissance. Altogether, strange but not beautiful, worth a 
journey because of its singularity, is the verdict which we must 
pronounce on the west front of St. Maurice of Angers. 

When we go within, we find the Angevin idea most thoroughly 
carried out, except in the apse, which is surely later. The church 
does not do justice to itself in any of its dimensions. It looks far 
lower than it is, and three wide bays of the typical kind, three bays 
of Angevin vaulting, three wide, blank, pointed arches against the 
wall, in a space where anywhere but in Anjou we should have six 
bays, make it look much shorter than it is. One is really driven to 
believe that the Angevin architects did not wish their churches to 
look long or high, and the more we wonder at their taste, the more 
curious we find their works as a matter of study. 


Messrs. Carter & Co., of Poole, have just completed two large 
hand-painted tile panels for Messrs. W. E. Williams & Son, 
architects, of 2 Ludgate Hill, at the following addresses :—“ The 
Shakespeare,” Meyrick Road, Battersea, and “The Welsh Harp,” 
Aylesbury Street, Clerkenwell, representing respectively a scene 
from “As You Like It,” and “The Massacre of the Welsh 
Martyrs.” Both works have been highly commended. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
OnE hundred and twenty-seven designs for the new 


Admiralty were received on March 1, and on the last day of 


the month it was officially announced that nine designs had 
been selected, the authors of which will be invited to take part 
in the second and final competition. The selection of ten 
designs was anticipated ; for although the condition stated that 
the judges had power 70 select such less number as they may 
think jit, it is usually the practice to give as large a number as 
possible a second chance. The list will be a surprise to many. 
With two exceptions (Messrs. VeRITy & Huwnt’s and Messrs. 
Aston Wess & INGRESS BELL’s).the designs selected are not 
those which were generally supposed to be likely to gain suc- 
cess, and until an exhibition is held there will be dissatisfaction 
with the decision. 


THE names and addresses of the authors of the selected 
designs are as follows :—Messrs. GLover & SALTER, Queen 


Anne Chambers, Poultry, E.C. ; Messrs. Henry Hatt & 


W. H. Powerit, 19 Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C. ; Messrs. LrEminc & Lreminc, North Gate Chambers, 
Halifax; Messrs. Maxwett & TuKE, 29 Princess Street, 
Manchester; Mr. THomas Porter, Dulwich Wood Park, 


Norwood, S.E. ; Messrs. SpaLDING & AULD, 91 Queen Victoria 


Street, E.C.; Messrs. Matcorm Srark, jun., and James 
Linpsay, 248 West George Street, Glasgow ; Messrs. VERITY 
& Hunt, 27 Regent Street, S.W. ; and Messrs. AStoN WEBB 
& E. Incress BELL, 19 Queen Anne Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
Six of the designs, it will be seen, were produced in London. 
There will be a supplementary set of conditions issued for the 
second competition. 
16 feet to the inch, instead of 24 feet, and will become the 
property of the Government. Each selected competitor is to 
be paid 600/, towards his expenses. 


THE last Yorkshire Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition, 
although it was unusually attractive in pictures and other 
works, has not been a financial success. Compared with the 
former year’s returns there has been a decrease of 129/, in 
payment for admission, 122/. in the rent for space, 330/, in 
season tickets, and in other items 107/, making in all a de- 
crease of 688/. These figures are another proof of the 
depression which has been overspreading the country. The 
sum will be borne by the guarantors, and is not likely to deter 
the promoters from holding another exhibition. 


THE paper read by Mr. Exijan Hoote at the Society of 
Arts on Wednesday upon “ Workmen’s Dwellings” is an im- 
portant contribution to the discussion of a pressing question. 
Mr. Hooter considers the best way of giving accommodation 
to a class that is regarded as a residuum by the conservators of 
the ordinary model dwelling. Cardinal Manninc, who pre- 
sided at the meeting, said that benevolent people: overlooked 
the enormous difficulty of rehousing the poor, as they seemed to 
think that houses which were unfit for human habitation ought 
to be demolished at once, and suitable houses erected forthwith 
on the sites. Mr. Hootr was able to point out some cases 
in which the best intentions were defeated by existing laws. 
In one wretched court in the City it was found impossible, 
owing to rival interests, ‘to'adopt any other course than the 
selling of the freehold or the keeping of the old houses in 
some sort of repair for labourers’ dwellings. The Com- 
missioners of Sewers would ‘not allow ‘the latter course, the 
tenants were ejected, the owners are unable to rebuild the 
houses for them, and thus the ground is certain to be covered 
with warehouses and offices. : 


THE Metropolitan Building Acts, according to Mr. Hoots, 
are inadequate to meet the difficulties which beset: the sani- 
tarian in respect to overcrowding, They contain no restriction 
upon the conversion of a house into tenements, and require 
no additional sanitary or other provision for the twenty or 
thirty extra people crowded into them, and no adaptation to 
their new purpose. The Acts define the size of a‘ hearth to an 
inch, and they prescribe the thickness of a wall to half an inch, 
they enlarge at great length upon that sacred institution the 
party-wall, but not one word is said against making a house 
built for one family serve for. ten, nor, if this is done, do they 
prescribe any addition whatever to the arrangements or accom- 
modation. It is no exaggeration to speak of such excessive 


The new plans will be on a scale of 


overcrowding. There is a court in St. Pancras of which the 


freehold belongs to one of the City Companies, and at one time - 


the houses which were built for a single family contained a family 
in each room. As Cardinal Manninc said, how is it possible 
to maintain domestic relations when a family is cooped up in a 
room nine feet square and seven feet high ? 


Frew people who have not had occasion to investigate the 
district have a notion of the network of courts and alleys which 
exists between Paternoster Row and Newgate Street. Panyer 
Alley, the nearest to Cheapside, is not to be taken as a speci- 
men, for it is nearly straight ; but some of the others are blind 
alleys, or are connected in a way that puzzles the stranger. In 
all London there is no place less adapted for the operations 
of a fire brigade. On Wednesday evening a fire arose in a 


printing office in one of the narrowest, and but for the: 


promptitude with which Captain SHaw was on the spot, it is 
impossible to say where the damage would have ended. The 
question deserves consideration whether, considering the 
proximity of St. Paul’s Cathedral, more care should not-be 
demanded in the erection of buildings in the neighbourhood. 
Flimsy structures can be put up so long as the provisions of the 
Building Act are satisfied. But the numerous warehouses and 
manufactories around the Cathedral’ should be constructed 
only of fireproof materials, or of materials that will burn slowly. 
The ease with which the buildings in the Row were destroyed 
on Wednesday night must give rise to grave apprehensions in 
respect to the ultimate fate of St. Paul’s. 


THERE was an example of the lack of mercy which always 
marks attacks on architects in the string of questions relating 
to the architect of the Irish Board of Works which were 
addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, on Tuesday, in the 
House of Commons. They are worth printing as a curiosity. 
The Secretary was asked whether Lord Cricuton’s Commis- 
sion of Inquiry had not recommended that Mr. Owen, archi- 
tect to the Irish Board of Works, should be called upon to 
resign ; for what reason the recommendation in question has 
never been carried out; if Mr. Owen, while holding the 
position of architect to the Board, was also chairman to a dis- 
count company which became. insolvent, and whether he has 
likewise, in recent years, acted as director of several commer- 
cial speculations which resulted in failure; if Mr. Owen, 
whilst an architect to the Board, officially concerned with the 
business of dealing with applications for loans of public money 
to tenants and other persons, was also chairman of a private 
loan company, and whether, in consideration of his resigning 
the chairmanship in question, the Treasury allowed him an 
increase of salary of about 200/, per annum ; and what is the 
explanation of the course pursued with regard to Mr. Owen. 
There was no difficulty in giving replies. Mr. Owen had been 
the chairman of a Civil Service building society, but at the 
suggestion of the committee he resigned that post and the 
chairmanship of the discount society. His increase of salary 
was simply a reward of long years of good service to the State. 


THE French have always excelled us in the preparation of 
handbooks on literary, artistic, and scientific subjects. Eng- 
land has no series that will bear comparison with the old 
“Maitre Pierre,” the “ Bibliothéque Populaire,” the “ Petits 
Traités ” of the Academy, the Manuels Roret, &c. An impor- 
tant addition to publications of that class. is about to be issued 
from the Libraire de Art, under the title of “ Biblioth&que 
Populaire des Ecoles de Dessin.” There are to be three classes 
of handbooks, which will be addressed to elementary students, 
advanced students, and the general public. The first will 
comprise books on construction—the orders, anatomy, de- 
corative composition, stone cutting, &c. . The subjects of the 
second class will be the applications of art, as seen in tissues, 
paper, enamels, ivories, furniture, arms,. bijouterie, &c. The 
two will correspond with the courses in the art schools. The 
third class will consist of volumes on costume, the art of 
various ages and countries, the great French museums, sculp- 
ture, architecture, &c., and, the treatment of the subjects will 
be more popular. The volumes have been prepared at the 
suggestion of professors, and are another proof of the vigorous 
efforts which are being made by.all classes to retain the old 
supremacy of France in industrial art. M. René Mé&narp, 
one of the professors of the Ecole Nationale des Arts Dé- 
coratifs, is the editor. In order that the series may be ayvail- 
able to all students and apprentices, the price of each volume 
will be only 75 centimes. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GENTLEMAN’S CLUB, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


HIS building is now in course of erection for the direc- 

tors of the new club company. It occupies one of the 

finest sites on the Parade, in the most fashionable part of St. 

Leonards, and commands magnificent views of the sea coast 
and Parade. 

The new club will. contain large coffee, smoking and 
billiard-rooms, and card-rooms; also ten bedrooms, bath- 
room, &c., for the convenience of London and country 
members. The chief entrance to the building faces Warrior 
Square, and will be protected from the winds by a large 
porch, the floor of which, as well as the whole of the corridors, 
lavatories, &c., are to be laid with marble mosaic by Mr. 
Burke. The grand staircase and entrance framing, &c., will 
be of polished walnut. The building will, in all probability, be 
lighted by the incandescent electric light, for which the necessary 
arrangements have been made. The architect to the company 
is Mr. Henry Warp, A.R.I.B.A. ; Mr. Perer JENKINS is the 
contractor. 


RESIDENCE, WEST FERRY, DUNDEE. 


HIS house, just completed, is situated three miles east 

of Dundee. The grounds are elaborately laid out, and 

with the view of preserving the best points of outlook. South- 

wards are the Fife Lomonds and Northmen’s Land. The 

river Tay is visible from near Perth to its estuary. On the 

opposite shore lie the ancient villages of Newburgh-on-Tay 

and Balmerino. To the south-east are visible the towers of 

St. Andrew’s. On the north stretch the Sidlaw Hills, with the 
intervening fertile valley of Strathmartine. 

The house is planned to furnish the accommodation usual 
in a modern residence. The interior is ornate, and has been 
carefully finished by the different tradesmen. The work has 
been carried out from the designs and under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. G, S. AITKEN, architect, of Dundee. 


HEADQUARTERS AND DRILL HALL, GLASGOW, FOR THIRD 
LANARK RIFLE VOLUNTEERS, 

PERATIONS have just been commenced for the erec- 

tion of new drill hall and headquarters for the Third 

Lanarkshire Rifle Volunteers, on a most convenient site in 

Coplaw Road, in the southern district of Glasgow. Plans for 

the building have been prepared by Mr. J. B. WILson, 

A.R.I.B.A., Glasgow, one of the officers of the regiment, and 

we publish this week a perspective view of the principal front, 
from the architect’s sketch design. 

The drill hall will be 142 feet long by 72 feet 6 inches 
wide inside, and will be roofed in a single span with an iron 
roof, leaving the whole floor space free of any obstruction. 
The roof will be lined internally with stained and varnished 
wood lining, the iron construction exposed and. decorated. 
The interior walls of hall and all passages will be lined to a 
height of 5 feet with white enamelled bricks relieved with 
coloured bands, and above to the wall-heads with fine red 
pressed bricks also similarly relieved. It is intended to lay 
the floor with solid wood-block flooring set herring-bone 
pattern. As there are at present no halls suitable for large 
public meetings in the district, the scheme proposes to meet 
this requirement, as well as to provide suitable accommodation 
for the regiment. For this purpose the drill hall has attached 
a large platform or stage, with suitably-arranged retiring and 
dressing-rooms, and other accommodation. 

Besides the drill hall, there are on the ground floor of 
headquarters a large reading and meeting-room for members, 
sergeants’ room, quartermaster’s office and store, armoury and 
armourer’s workshop, lavatories, &c. ; and there will be also a 
large and well-appointed gymnasium. On the first floor are 
officers’ mess-room, adjutant’s room, and orderly room, with 
lavatories, &c., and above are dressing-rooms fitted with 
uniform lockers, &c., and the caretaker’s house. 

It is expected that the buildings will be entirely completed 
in time for the winter drills, which commence early in January. 
The estimated cost is about 4,000/, 


HOUSE, HOOLE ROAD CHESTER, 


HIS building has been lately erected, from the designs 
of Mr, F. Roperts, architect, Chester. 


' CASKET, SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


HE casket which forms the subject of the illustration is 

one of those early works which are to be found at the 

South Kensington Museum, although it is generally supposed 

that the examples do not extend so far. The sculpture in this 

case is remarkable, and, like much other Runic work, gives 

opportunity for archzeological discussion. The original draw- 
ing is by Mr. Joun E. INGLIs, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE tenth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 

Friday evening, the 28th ult., Mr. Cole A. Adams, president, 

in the chair. A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Anderson, the 

architect of the Scottish National Church, Belgravia, for conduct- 

ing the members over the building. The next visit was announced 
for Saturday (to-day), April 5. 

The PRESIDENT then referred to the decease of Prince Leopold. 
Englishmen, as a body, were entirely in sympathy with Her 
Majesty in this terrible loss. It would be out of place for them to 
pass anything in the shape of a vote of condolence, but he thought 
they might express silently their sympathy with the Queen, and 
their regret at the loss that art and literature had sustained in the 
death of the Prince, who, though young in years, was pre-eminent 
in learning. 

Mr. W. E. RICH then read a paper on— 


Water Supply to Country Houses and Isolated Public 
Buildings. 


In every age of the world and in every clime the prudent man 
has pitched his camp and built his house on a site where good 
water can be obtained. A good foundation is necessary for the 
stability of the building, but the water supply is equally essential 
to make it habitable. Of many an ancient dwelling or village even 
the ruins have perished, but the spring or well, which was the 
oldest institution in it, remains and still attests the prudence of the 
founder. The British or Roman camp, wherever it was situated, 
could not withstand a siege without a reliable water supply, and it 
is most interesting to those who study such works to identify the 
source of water in each case. Frequently there was a well within 
the circumvallation. In other cases there was a well or spring 
external to the walls, with a covered way, which is easily identified 
now, for the protection of those who sallied out to it for water. In 
others the camp was extended on one side towards the valley 
specially to include some spring. I should think it probable that 
in some of the Roman camps on the elevated chalk downs of 
southern England, storage reservoirs and gathering grounds, and 
perhaps even ponds, were sometimes constructed for their water 
supply. In the medizval castle the well is still pointed to fre- 
quently as an object of note—e.g., the wells at Carisbrook and 
Warwick. When the beleaguered garrison depended only on the 
surrounding moat for its supply, we frequently hear that it was 
decimated by disease, and surrendered in consequence. The old 
English monastery was generally placed beside a stream which 
drove the mill, and was dammed up to form the fish-stews, and 
there was almost invariably a good well or spring within the 
enclosure. The homesteads and villages of old England clustered 
round the springs of water, and the highways passed by them; and 
the same process of natural selection of sites for habitations still 
goes on in every new country which is being rescued from the 
waste. Asa rule the habitation was taken to the water, and the 
first tendency, no doubt, was to place it beside a running stream 
and dip out of it; but the stream failed or became foul in summer, 
and was muddy after rain, and the settler would soon follow it to 
its source, and prefer the clear spring where it first bursts forth. 
If that is situated, however, in a position unsuitable for the dwell- 
ing, the ingenious man would either convey it by an aqueduct, as 
was no doubt often done in the luxurious days of ancient Rome, 
or would make an artificial spring by digging a well on the site 
of the house. 

No doubt there have been blunderers in times gone by who 
have neglected such principles as I have enumerated above. 
From my own experience I am tempted to think that the nine- 
teenth century must shine pre-eminent in the instances it affords 
of houses built without a thought of whence water is to be obtained. 
No doubt there is a natural tendency at the present day to select 
more elevated sites than formerly for our dwellings, and this has 
something to do with the evil. The man escaping from the smoke 
and close atmosphere of a city, where he gets all the water he 
wants without even thinking whence it comes, naturally seeks a 
bracing situation on high ground, perhaps close to the summit of a 
hill, and too often starts his house before he has given a thought of 
where the water which will minister so much to the future comfort 
and health of his household is to come from. 

Now it has fallen to my lot to give considerable attention to 
the subject of water supply to isolated country mansions and 
public institutions during the last sixteen years, and too frequently, 
I regret to say, I have only been called upon for advice when 
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‘the building has been already nearly completed. I venture to 
think that the hydraulic engineer’s opinion might with most advan- 
tage be sought at an earlier stage, when the exact site for the 
house is being selected and the general plans and elevations are 
under discussion, as it is a great gain to have the house in prox- 
jmity to a knoll higher than its roof, on which a reservoir of ample 
dimensions can be constructed ; and, in the absence of such 
natural advantages, a tower, capable of receiving a large elevated 
tank higher than every part of the roof, should be a notable feature. 
The provision of water on the site selected should also be one of 
the earliest operations, as the cartage of water is often a serious 
item in a builder’s estimates, and in some cases would help mate- 
rially towards paying the cost of the permanent waterworks. 

A direct gravitation supply from a natural spring or stream 
higher than the house is in every way the best when it is obtain- 
able, as it is frequently in the hilly districts of the north and west 
of England, Wales, and Scotland, where the rainfall is large and 
the rock surfaces are almost impermeable ; but in the cretaceous 
and oolitic districts of the south and east of England elevated 
streams are rare. The Earl of Kenmare’s house at Killarney is 
supplied from springs about 13 miles distant. They yield about 
15,000 gallons per day, and are collected in a covered reservoir 
holding 30,000 gallors, and situated at an elevation of 110 feet 
above the house floor. The water is conveyed thence to the house 
in a 4-inch cast-iron pipe, which bifurcates into fire-mains and 
service-pipes for drawing water direct all over the establishment. 
When water is very scarce on high ground, material dependence 
has to be placed on the rain-water gathered from the roofs into 
large storage reservoirs; and it is well known in the west of 
England that the rainfall on the roof of an ordinary agricultural 
cottage will suffice for all requirements of its inmates if a mode- 
rate capacity of storage reservoir be provided. For large establish- 
ments so situated an artificial gathering ground is preferable. At 
Sir Greville Smyth’s, at Ashton Court, near Bristol, a half-acre plot 
of sloping ground, near the summit of a hill behind the house, is 
covered with a floor of impervious concrete, with surface gutters 
for conveying any water falling on it to a 40,000 gallons covered 
reservoir below. For every inch of rainfall upon this area about 
8,000 to 10,000 gallons of water should be delivered into the 
reservoir. When gravitation supply is impossible there is no help 
for it but to have recourse to artificial pumping in some shape or 
other, and the several ways of pumping must be considered. But 
it is well to consider the question of pumping with that of the 
source of supply. A well should be like Czsar’s wife, above 
suspicion. It should never be in or very near an inhabited house. 
The further it is off the better. It is better closed in than open. 
The number of hand-pumps in the world probably exceed that of 
any other machine, and most small private establishments in the 
country depend on such pumps’ for their water supply, but they 
are ill-fitted for large houses full of modern sanitary appliances 
and other apparatus for using and wasting water. A man work- 
ing a hand-pump for an hour would scarcely do more than 60,000 
foot-lbs. of useful work in that time. One gallon of water weighs 
10 lbs., so if the water in the well is 100 feet below that in the 
tank to be supplied, he will only raise 60 gallons in that time. 
Similarly, iftwo men work together, they will raise 120 gallons in 
that time, and if the gross lift be only 50 feet, they will, together, 
raise 240 gallons, but even that is no more than a leaky water- 
closet will waste in twenty-hours without being noticed. The 
nineteenth century rebels against the employment of thinking 
beings as mere “ drawers of water,” and thus it is better to replace 
manual with horse-power in large establishments. Roughly, a 
horse would do about ten times as much as a man, or would 
raise about 600 gallons per hour too feet. Working six hours a 
day a horse would thus raise about 3,600 gallons, but he would 
not be fit for much other work afterwards in the same day. 
When a horse is employed it is better he should be yoked into 
an ordinary pole horse-works, with a circular path from 20 to 
24 feet diameter, and he would work at two and a half miles per 
hour, and should thus drive three throw pumps. Twenty years ago 
an American type of horse-works, in which the animal stood on an 
endless band and pressed it backwards beneath his feet, was much 
employed, but it was found to be very dangerous, and many ex- 
citable horses were killed or ruined in. working them. Mules or 
donkeys are frequently used similarly for pumping, and, considering 
the sorry fare which contents them, are more economical fro rata 
than horses. 

The lecturer then went on to explain in detail the nume- 
rous mechanical appliances for pumping purposes—water- 
wheels, windmills, steam and gas engines, &c., and gave a full 
description of the hydraulic ram and its action. He next went 
fully into the subjects of reservoirs, water mains, constant service, 
fire service, &c., hydraulic lifts, filtration of water, &c., and con- 
cluded with examples of works carried out'on various estates and 
mansions and public institutions. Allusion was made among these 
examples to Worcester Cathedral, which Mr. Rich spoke of as an 
isolated building in the middle of a city. There was an immense 
amount of wood-work, he said, in the tower, for carrying the bells. 
This wood-work was very dry, and far above the reach of the fire- 
engines in the city. To meet the risk of fire, engines had been 
placed in the crypt to work pumps. A pipe was carried up into 


the tower, with fire-cocks and hose at every stage, providing a 
supply of water to any portion of the tower where it might be 
needed. By means of a rose and spray a thick rain of water could 
also be showered all over the wood-work in the tower. 

Professor KERR proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Rich for his 
lecture, which was, he said, one of the very best he had listened to 
in his life. Asa member of the Society upstairs, he must say he 
envied the members of the Association upstairs—they did not get 
such lectures. Mr. Kerr, in the course of his remarks, observed 
that we had a great deal too many pipes in our houses—pipes for 
drainage, gas, heating, and water-supply. Some houses were more 
filled with pipes than anything else. When a lady or gentleman 
took a complete fancy for filling the house with pipes, the end was 
that the pipes became so numerous and so complicated that, 
instead of being a benefit, they were the contrary, and, meta- 
phorically speaking, the house was always in hot water. Mr. Rich 
had shown how simple a matter the complete water-supply 
became, if administered on the proper principle, and how it could 
be brought to the house, and distributed over the house in a proper 
way, and without a constant reference to repairs ; and thus enabled 
the inmates to maintain health and cleanliness, for both of which 
water, and water in large quantities, was necessary. It was to our 
discredit in this country that we did not value water-supply as we 
ought. The London water-supply was a disgrace to human inge- 
nuity, and when we looked at what had been done in New York on 
the one hand and in Glasgow on the other, it was impossible to 
think how the London water-supply could be submitted to. 

Mr. L. C. RIDDETT seconded the vote of thanks, and 

Mr. H. D. APPLETON also spoke in support of it. 

Mr. HEATHMAN, manager to Messrs. Merryweather & Son, 
considered the system of roses and sprays objectionable on the 
score of insufficiency to cope with fire, and the difficulty of testing 
them periodically. 

The PRESIDENT then put the vote to the meeting. 

Mr. RICH replied, and, in the course of his reply, alluded to Mr. 
Heathman’s observations on Worcester Cathedral tower, saying 
that he himself did not consider a spray alone was to be relied on. 
Still it was something, and in addition to this there were the fire- 
cocks and hose on every stage, all of which would do good service 
if the need arose. ‘The jets also were tested periodically. 


ARCHITECTURAL EXAMINATION IN 


GLASGOW. 


N examination in architecture in connection with the Royal 
£ Institute of British Architects was held in Glasgow in the 
last week of February. The following is a list of the candidates 
who have been successful, the names being given alphabetically :— 
Jas. Ledingham, 1 New Ivegate, Bradford ; Alexander M‘Gibbon, 
8 Douglas Street, Glasgow ; James A. Williamson, 2 West Preston 
Street, Edinburgh ; and Alexander B. Wilson, Brisbane, Queens- 
land. The candidates who have passed are now eligible for 
election to the associateship of the Institute. As this is the first 
examination of the kind that has been held out of London, a few 
particulars regarding it may be noted. The candidates were first 
required to submit probationary drawings, and these being 
approved of were admitted to the examination. The first four days 
were occupied in answering, in writing and by means of sketches, 
the questions contained in a series of printed papers supplied by 
the Board of Examiners of the Institute, and among the subjects 
embraced were the following :—The history of . architecture, 
sanitary science, strength of materials, shoring, construction, the 
writing of specifications, estimating, and professional practice. 
In the history of architecture the candidates are required to show 
a general knowledge of the leading architectural styles, and a 
more particular acquaintance with some one style selected by the 
candidate himself. The examination included the planning and 
designing of a building for a given site, a list of the accommoda- 
tion required being furnished. On the fifth day the oral examina- 
tion took place, and was conducted by Mr. Arthur Cates, chairman 
of the Board of Examiners, and Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, hon. 
secretary of the Institute, and a committee of the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects appointed for the purpose, of which Messrs. Camp- 
bell Douglas and T. L. Watson were convener and sub-convener 
respectively. 


THE MANCHESTER ART MUSEUM. 


CCORDING to the Manchester Guardian a serious difference 
has arisen between the members of the Manchester Art 
Museum Committee and the Parks and Cemeteries Committee of 
the Corporation, relative to the space which it was understood the 
Art Museum Committee were to have at their disposal in the new 
art gallery in Queen’s Park. The position of the latter body has 
been fully set forth in a letter addressed to the Parks Committee, 
which was laid before them and considered at their meeting on 
Friday. Mr. Horsfall and his colleagues .assert that there was a 
distinct understanding that the whole of the space on the first floor 
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of the new museum would be entrusted to their charge for four 
years. With this assurance the committee of the art museum 
co'lected funds and enlarged their collections, which now contain 
wo-ks of art estimated to be worth at least 5,000/. Since, how- 
ever, the intimation from the authorities of South Kensington that 
they would if necessary lend as many works of art as would fill 
the building, the chairman and the treasurer of the Art Museum 
Committee have been informed that the Parks Committee “do 
not consider that they have promised to carry out the conditions 
specified in the offer made by the Art Museum Committee, and 
accepted on May 12, 1882, by the Parks Committee.” On this 
point it is remarked that “those conditions were distinct, speci- 
fied, and thoroughly understood on both sides when the resolution 
of May 12 was passed,” and the proposals since made by Mr. 
Alderman Harwood “amount to a virtual repudiation of the agree- 
ment.” Under the circumstances they are compelled to ask the 
Parks Committee to carry out in its integrity the agreement made 
with them, that they shall have the management of the rooms on 
the first floor of the museum for four years from the time of 
opening. It was left to the chairman, deputy chairman, and town 
clerk to consider the letter and prepare a reply on behalf of the 
Parks Committee. 


THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 


T is understood that the General Committee whom the Prince 
of Wales, with the sanction of the Queen and of Her Majesty’s 
Government, some time since invited to co-operate with him for the 
proposed improvements at Hyde Park Corner, have agreed to 
adopt a report which has been drawn up for them by an executive 
committee. 

That report deals fully with all the various suggestions which 
have been made for disposing of the present colossal statue of the 
Duke of Wellington. Various sites have been indicated as suit- 
able for the reception of the statue, Chelsea Hospital, Wellington 
College, Portsmouth, a site in Hyde Park, and other places have 
each had their advocates. 

The committee, however, after very careful consideration, have 
come to the conclusion that no other site offers the same advan- 
tages as that of Aldershot. On national and military grounds this 
appears to be the most appropriate position that could be chosen. 
At Aldershot the figure of the great Duke will be highly appre- 
ciated by the whole army, among whom it is most fitting that the 
statue should find a permanent home. The site selected is close 
to the headquarters of the general officer commanding, on an 
eminence overlooking the town and permanent barracks. It has 
been ascertained that the removal can be effected without difficulty 
and at small cost by the Royal Artillery. 

It was at one time contemplated by the Government to invite 
a limited number of selected artists to compete for the new statue 
of the Duke, which it is proposed to set up in the open place near 
Apsley House. This idea of competition has been abandoned. 
It was found that the best sculptors would not compete, and that 
such a method would not result in the production of a work of art 
worthy of the subject and of the nation. Moreover, the present 
representative of the Duke of Wellington, to whose wishes and 
views in such a matter it was felt that the greatest deference was 
due, was entirely opposed to competition. It was therefore decided 
to entrust the execution of the new equestrian statue to Mr. Boehm, 
R.A., whose skill in modelling horses is unrivalled. 

Those who would fain retain the present colossal statue have 
laid great stress on the argument that both man and horse are por- 
traits from life. This argument, however, is refuted by the simple 
fact that the Committee have the authority of the present Duke of 
Wellington for saying that his illustrious father did not sit to Wyatt 
for the statue, and that the horse was modelled, not from Copen- 
hagen, but from a thoroughbred named Recovery, three years 
after the death of the famous charger. Furthermore, the Duke is 
represented as he was supposed to have appeared at Waterloo ; 
but the statue was not made until thirty years after, so that the 
sculptor had only the bust by Nollekens to guide him as to the 
likeness of the Duke in 1815. It deserves to be mentioned that 
these statements have been contradicted. The son of the sculptor 
says that the Duke did sit for the likeness. As to Copenhagen, 
Mr. Wyatt knew the horse well for years before its death. There 
are two paintings of Copenhagen in existence, the one by Lawrence, 
with the Duke mounted, in the possession of Lord Bathurst, the 
other the property of Lord Penrhyn. There exist, therefore, the 
same materials for a successful portraiture of the Duke and his 
charger which were available for Mr. Wyatt, and the Committee 
have confidence that Mr. Boehm will produce a work of art which 
shall be in every way worthy of his subject. 

An Executive Committee has been appointed for the purpose 
of laying out the place, which is temporarily divided into triangles 
by the intersecting roads. Fountains and appropriate lamp 
standards will form the only decoration, as it is not proposed to 
introduce any other statue than that of the Duke of Wellington, 

_ One work of great importance which it is desired to undertake 
in connection with these improvements is the completion of the 
arch as designed by Mr. Decimus Burton. The original drawings 


and model of the arch, now in the possession of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, who have kindly lent them to the Committee, 
show the treatment which the architect had intended to adopt. 
This includes an enrichment of bas-reliefs and sculpture surround- 
ing the plinth which was destined to carry a quadriga. 

Towards these works, which will involve a very considerable 
expenditure, the Government have promised to ask Parliament to 
contribute 6,000/., which is the price of the equestrian statue with 
a simple pedestal. The remainder it is proposed to raise by public 
subscription. A first list of subscribers will shortly be published, 
and in the meantime the Duke of Bedford and Sir Thomas 
eee have each announced. their intention of contributing 
I,000/, 


ST. GILES’S CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH. 


HE scaffolding was removed from the new west doorway of 
St. Giles’s Cathedral on Saturday. In the niches above the 
arch is a series of statues representing famous Scottish k'n s, queens, 
and ecclesiastics, some of whose names are more or less intimately 
associated with the ancient pile. There are twelve statues in all, 
including six kings, two queens, and four churchmen —the royal 
personages occupying the six whole and two half upper niches, 
while the four lower ones are appropriated to the divines. Taking 
first the sovereigns, and beginning at the left hand of the upper 
line of niches, we have them in the following order :—(1) Alex- 
ander I., who erected, on the site of the present cathedral, the first 
church in Edinburgh certainly known to have been dedicated to 
St. Giles. He appears clad in mail and wearing the conical 
helmet with “nasal” peculiar to the period. (2) David I! is. 
arrayed in graceful kingly attire, and holds a sceptre in his right 
hand and a book in his left. This monarch is understood to have 
materially forwarded the endowment and decoration of St. Giles’s. 
(3) Alexander III. stands resting on a sword which is held by both 
hands, the countenance exhibiting the sternness and determination 
which characterised the hero of the battle of Largs. (4 and 5) 
figures of Queen Margaret, and Margaret, the consort of James 
IV., are disposed in the two half niches. (6) Robert I., the 
Bruce, is represented in the plate armour which began to 
be worn during the reign of the conqueror of Bannockburn ; the 
right hand rests on the Bruce’s favourite weapon, the battle- 
axe, while the left, holding a sceptre, is supported by a shield. 
(7) James I., the Poet-King, appears in the ermine of royalty, with 
a scroll held to the breast, and a happily-caught attitude of pensive 
meditation, suggestive of the author of “The King’s Quhair.” 
(8) James IV., displaying a banner held in the left hand, is encased 
in the seemingly impenetrable armour of the period. Passing to 
the ecclesiastics, in the lower row of niches, and commencing, as 
before, at the left, there are to be noted—(1) Gawin Douglas, the 
second Provost of St. Giles’s, a massively disposed figure, effect- 
ively draped, standing in thoughtful attitude, and holding in his 
crossed hands the pencil and paper indicative of poetic pursuits. 
(2) John Knox, in the well-known Venetian gown, with beard 
hanging down on the chest, and hands demonstratively exhibiting 
an open Bible. (3) William Forbes, the first Episcopal Bishop of 
Edinburgh, in the attitude of benediction, supported by a crosier 
held in the left hand, and wearing the mitre and appropriate vest- 
ments. (4) Alexander Henderson, a champion of Presbyterian- 
ism against Prelacy, shown in loose-flowing robe, surmounted by a 
ruff encircling the neck, and holding a slightly-opened Bible in the 
right hand, as if in the act of argumentation. The whole work in 
connection with the doorway, with its elaborately enriched mould- 
ings and gracefully foliated caps, its large panel in which is 
sculptured Sanct Geill and his Hynde, its smaller panels con- 
taining the Four Evangelists, and the niches and statues above 
described, forms a notable addition to the architectural features 
of the city. The design, by Messrs. Hay & Henderson, architects, 
has been executed by Mr. John Rhind, sculptor. 


IRISH ART. 


HE annual meeting and drawing of prizes of the Art Union 

of Ireland took place in Dublin on Tuesday. Viscount 
Powerscourt, who presided, said he was glad that the members of 
the Royal Hibernian Academy had taken the wise step of opening 
their exhibition on Sundays at a low charge. This could not fail 
to do good by enabling classes which had far too few refining 
influences within their reach to avail themselves of the intellectual 
treat of examining the works of art there. He congratulated the 
academicians on becoming in this matter in advance of their 
brethren in London. He hoped that a succession of rainy Sundays 
would convince the Archbishop of Canterbury and others that it 
might be well to provide some intellectual public recreation under 
shelter from the weather as an alternative to the public-house. 
There were two matters connected with art in Ireland specially 
worthy of attention at the present time. ‘The first was the recent 
completion of a very imposing monument in the shape of a statue 
or group of sculpture in their principal thoroughfare, dedicated to 
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a great Irishman, and remarkable as not having been assisted in 
any way from its inception to its completion by any patronage 
of the wealthy or distinguished in the land, but as being a sponta- 
neous and lasting memento of a people’s regard for the man who, 
by the efforts of his life and his example since his death, had done 
more than any one to secure the religious and civil rights of 
his countrymen, and to lay the firm and stable foundations 
of the liberties of the Irish people. Need he say that he re- 
ferred to the noble statue of Daniel O’Connell? It worthily 
represented Ireland’s greatest patriot, while it was the 
work of Ireland’s greatest sculptor. The second matter to which 
he referred was still in an embryo state. The national museum 
and library were still in the future; but it was most satisfactory to 
know that the competitive selected designs were in a very forward 
state. It was matter of congratulation that the Irish architects 
who competed had come out of the struggle in such a way that a 
majority of the five selected designs belonged to them; and he 
might say without betraying confidence that the three or four de- 
signs of next rank were also by Irish architects, and were only not 
placed on account of some arrangements in which the first five 
were considered to excel, and not on account of any deficiency in 
artistic merit. He thought that, whichever design should be 
finally decided on, they would be sure to cbtain for Dublin such 
structures as would fulfil every requirement. The late Lord 
Frederick Cavendish was one of the foremost promoters of the 
scheme. In the Royal Hibernian Academy’s Exhibition of this 
year they had perhaps a better array of specimens of the best art 
of the sister country than they had ever had before. Sir Frederick 
Leighton had sent them one of his most important delineations of 
the human form, remarkable because studies of the nude on that 
scale were not so common in these islands as in France, where 
special prizes were offered for this class of subject. “ Honi soit 
qui mal y pense.” Then there were works of Millais, who had been 
‘called the modern Titian, which should be observed carefully. 
There was one thing to which, taking the ungrateful position of 
the “candid friend,” he must allude. Painters made, perhaps, in 
their young days a certain number of very careful studies from 
nature, and these studies were full of merit. But they were often 
imbued with the idea that, once having gone to nature for their 
models, they were able to go on copying and reproducing these 
original studies over and over again, probably transposing and 
altering them to gain variety. But, unless the artist returned to 
nature, each succeeding reproduction became further and further 
from the truth, the painter’s art degenerated into mere mannerism, 
and his pictures lost that stamp of the real which nothing but the 
faithful study of nature could give. He saw signs of this practice 
here, and he believed that it had been remarked the Irish school 
of painters could only become worthy to take a good place amongst 
the art schools of the world by the most rigid adherence to the 
recognised canons of art and by the closest fidelity to the works 
of nature. Let students of painting, as well as of sculpture, keep 
their most earnest attention fixed on the first and most important 
principles, and then, and then only, would success be sure to 
crown their efforts. Correct and faultless precision in drawing 
was the first essential; without that colour was but secondary. 
No artist had stood in the first rank whose drawing was not 
correct. 

The Secretary read the twenty-fifth annual report of the Art 
Union, which stated that during the year 496 guinea tickets and 
348 five-shilling, or single shares, had been sold. The committee 
had been able to allocate 46o/. in prizes. During the year 354 new 
subscribers had been registered. 


SOCIETY OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


‘qpaee twenty-fourth annual report of the Amalgamated Society 

of Carpenters and Joiners has been issued. It extends from 
December 1882 to December 1883. The general secretary 
expresses the pleasure he feels at the marked success which has 
attended the society’s operations during the past year. Despite 
the continued depression of trade, 1883 will rank amongst the 
most successful years in the Society’s history. During the year 
there have been opened twenty-two new branches—namely, nine 
in England, one in Ireland, three in Scotland, two in the United 
States, one in Canada, and six in Australia. The Brampton 
(Canada) branch forwarded no report for 1882, and has been 
struck out of the list of branches, leaving a net gain of twenty-one. 
The total number is 397, and they are distributed as follows :— 
322 in England, 18 in Ireland, 14 in Scotland, 17 in the United 
States, 5 in Canada, 8 in New Zealand, 11 in Australia, and 2 in 
South Africa. There have been admitted 3,847, and excluded 
1,402 members, which, after allowing for deaths, &c., leaves an 
increase of 2,217, and a total strength of 22,837. This increase is 
quite exceptional, being larger than in any year except those of 
1865 and 1866. The net income for the year was 54,639/. 145. 84d, 
an increase of 5,076/. 6s. 13¢, on the previous year. The expendi- 
ture, 45,1592 165. 32, or 9,479/. 185. 53d. less than ‘the income, 
thus Increasing the cash balance by that amount, the greatest 
mcrease in any year since 1876, The usual careful valuation of 


the building and other property of the society has been made, and 
the total is 61,6177. 185. 114d, or 2/, 135. 113¢@. per member. Since 
the formation of the society, a period of twenty-four years, the’ 
average membership has been 11,088, and the total amount: 
expended in the benefits enumerated above is 451,8382, or 
40/. 145. 11d. per member. There has been a rapid increase of 
the society in the United States and the British colonies. Four 
years ago they had only 726 members in these parts, which have 
now increased to 2,000. The number of members connected with. 
the various branches in the north of England is as follows :— 
Barnsley, 46; Beverley, 21 ; Bradford, 152 ; Bridlington Quay, 
15; Carlisle, 42; Darlington, 60; Dewsbury, 21 ; Doncaster, 65; 
Durham, 32; Gateshead-on-Tyne, 755 Goole, 7; Grimsby, 28; 
Halifax, 82; Hartlepool, 40 ; Harrogate, 10; Hebburn Quay, 87°; 
Huddersfield, 64; Hull, 442; Ilkley, 7 ; Jarrow-on-Tyne, 124 ;. 
Keighley, 17 ; Leeds, 248 ; Lancaster, 26; Leicester, 235; Liver- 
pool, 476; Lincoln, 56; Manchester, 830; Middlesbrough, 126 ; 
Newcastle, 361; North Shields, 110 ; Nottingham, 676 ; Roch- 
dale, 115 ; Scarborough, 130; Sheffield, 222 ; Shipley, 20; South 
Shields, 270; Sowerby Bridge, 20; Stockton-on-Tees, ror; 
Sunderland, 408; Wakefield, 30; Walker-on-Tyne, 157; West 
Hartlepool, 135 ; Whitby, 33 ; and York, 146. 


LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS.* 


Gee of the most important points upon which correct infor- 
mation is essential before building workmen’s dwellings, is that 
of the outlay which will be required. And here it may be stated 
positively, on the experience of many buildings erected during the 


last fifteen years, that there is no insurmountable financial diffi- 


culty. The rental received from the labourer will pay a fair per- 
centage upon the outlay necessary to provide him with the amount 
of accommodation to which he is accustomed. The first cost of 
building labourers’ dwellings in blocks in London may be taken at 
between 7d. and 8d. per cube foot for all expenses except land, and 
the cost per room, including share of staircase, laundry, sanitary 
arrangements, &c., would bea little under 607. The rooms can be 
let at an average of 25. 9¢. per week. We have then the following 
estimate of outlay, and of annual receipts and expenditure per 
room. The first cost, exclusive of land, is, as above stated, 60/. 
The annual receipts will be 77. 3s., allowance being made for repairs 
and loss of rent by vacant rooms in the estimate for annual 
expenditure, which will consist of these five items :— : 


(1) Dividend on first outlay, at 5 per cent. . » 43 Oat 
(2) Rates, taxes, and insurance, 25 per cent. on 

net receipts. : ; 4 : & Sh TOMO 
(3) Collections at 5 per cent. on net receipts . 0 6 3 
(4) Ground rent : ; ; ; o- (Onto sno 
(5) Balance for repairs and loss of rent - 22 180 


Total ; 


ay 
NI 
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The form of the building being necessarily a block, the grouping 
of the rooms, the access to them, and the sanitary and other 
arrangements have to be considered. While a certain number of 
single rooms are provided, it is by no means intended that families 
should continue to live in one room, unless absolutely compelled 
to do so by lack of means. Many are now living in one room 
that could and ought to occupy two or three. The rooms 
should therefore be so grouped together and connected by 
entrances that, while they are independent of each other and 
can be let singly to separate families, they can also, without 
any alteration, be let in pairs, or three or four together. 
When refining and civilising influences have been brought 
to bear upon them for a time, they often find that they can 
afford two. A certain proportion of two-roomed tenements-should 
be provided. When the necessary height has been given to a 
room, the larger the floor space that can be secured, the better. 
If a room is to be 12 feet by 12 feet by 8 feet 6 inches, it is better 
to make the floor 12 feet by 12 feet than 12 feet by 8 feet 
6 inches, the cubic content being the same in both cases. 

The single-room tenement should contain a good and strong 
cooking-range, with oven, but without boiler, a coal locker so 
arranged as to serve fora seat, and a cupboard to contain food 
and crockery. In planning the room, a comfortable corner should 
be reserved for the bed, with which neither window, door, nor fire- 
place must interfere. A broad window-sill for window gardening 
is desirable, and the door of each single-room tenement should 
open to the external air to avoid the possibility of infection being 
conveyed from room to room. The balcony offers an advan- 
tageous mode of access to the one-room tenement, and should be 
reached by a broad, stone staircase, open to the air. The stair- 
case is apt to present great difficulties in management, if not very 
carefully considered. One of the great objections to con- 
verting an ordinary house into a tenement house is, that the 
front door being left open at night to suit the late hours of some 


* From a paper by Mr. Elijah Hoole, architect, read at a meeting of 
the Society of Arts on April 2. 
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of the tenants, leaves the staircase accessible to tramps and others. 
They enter the passages and sleep on the stairs of these houses, 
and by their vile behaviour contribute greatly to degrade the in- 
habitants. If the staircase is of stone open to the air and rain, 
well lighted both by day and night, and overlooked by the super- 
intendent’s rooms, it cannot thus be misused. No other kind of 
staircase is admissible, and the fewer of these the better for clean- 
ing and management, it being better to increase the size than the 
number, Outside the one-room tenement, and at a little distance 
from it on the same floor, or on the half-landing above or below, 
should be the pail service, where water can be drawn not from a 
cistern where it has been standing for days, but direct from the 
main. A sink stone in the floor will take any water spilt in draw- 
ing, and will also take the waste which it is important should be 
emptied away over a sink stone, and should pass through small 
perforations before entering the drain, so as to separate from it the 
flannels, soap, scrubbing-brushes, and other things left forgotten in 
the pail, and, sometimes when precautions are omitted, introduced 
with disastrous effect into the drain. The arrangements connected 
with the water supply and drainage are by far the most difficult to 
manage, and give more trouble than any other. This trouble is 
increased by the regulations of the water companies, whose 
waste-preventing arrangements are frequently waste-producers 
from their liability to get out of order. The screw-down 
valve is a fruitful source of waste, as people will not take the time 
and trouble to close it completely. For the common laundry, the 
use of a copper for part of a day each week is assigned to each 
tenant of a single room, who also has access to a drying ground, 
upon the flat roof of the block. Separate sanitary arrangements 
cannot be given to each single-room tenement,-but are assigned 
to every two or three tenements, and are kept under lock and key. 
The simpler and stronger these arrangements are the better. Iron 
traps and iron pipes, jointed with red lead, are found to answer 
best. Lead is quite inadmissible, being easily damaged or stolen, 
besides being more costly. The drainage should be by glazed 
stoneware pipes, laid in straight lines and with good fall, manholes 
being substituted for bends and junctions, and ample means of 
examination and clearing being provided. Thorough ventilation 
of the drains and their complete isolation from the sewer is, of 
course, essential. A large dust-shoot, with an opening on each 
floor, should receive the ashes and refuse. Ventilating appliances 
must be provided to each room, and should be out of sight, or they 
will certainly be stuffed up and closed. An inlet for fresh air, 
without draught, can often be made over the architrave of the door. 
A small slot-hole, cut in the meeting-rails of the window- sashes, is 
inexpensive and very useful, as it gives an upward current of air 
without draught, and imperceptibly changes the air of the room. 
It is also not easy to close up. 

Repairs require a large expenditure when old tenement houses 
have to be maintained and managed. This arises from two causes : 
one that the labourer and his family are not very careful of their 
dwelling, the other that old tenement houses are often all but 
falling to pieces. The labourer is rough and strong, and requires 
surroundings not easily damaged. He usually knows good work 
when he sees it, and he despises, and is, therefore, not careful of 
the miserable building in which he is compelled to live. Besides 
this, the materials, even if good, and the mode of construction of 
an ordinary dwelling-house, even before it has become so old as to 
have descended to the condition of a tenement house, are unsuit- 
able in the highest degree. For instance, instead of the rooms 
being enclosed by brick walls able to resist a considerable amount 
of wear and tear without injury, the rooms in which the labourer 
and his family are usually lodged are enclosed with lath and 
plaster. This, when new, is very tender and easily damaged, but 
when in the state in which we usually find it, having lost its pre- 
carious hold upon the slight laths, it is only held together by the 
layers of paper with which the walls arecovered. The least touch 
causes this plaster to fall, and when once a hole is broken 
into it, the damage spreads with great rapidity, and in repairing it, 
it is difficult to know where to stop. Not only are the walls and 
ceiling in a condition very liable to damage, even when most care- 
fully used, but the floor is usually worn so very thin in places that 
the legs of the furniture, and even the feet of the family, unex- 
pectedly break through. Every other part of the room, the door, 
the window, and the fireplace, has long ago been worn out, and 
should have been replaced. Gradually all parts of the building, 
except the foundations and the lower parts of the wall, have to be 
renewed. This process of rebuilding, bit by bit, is misnamed 
repair, and is supposed to be due to the destructiveness of the 
labourer. The fact is that the labourer is compelled, by necessity, 
to live in a house which is in such a state of decay that every 
other tenant has left it. His house is dilapidated, not because he 
has destroyed it, but because he cannot find a house to live in 
which is not in a state of dilapidation, and cannot compel his land- 
lord to repair it. Vigorous action on the part of the sanitary 
authorities might easily prevent this. They have hitherto been far 
too chary in condemning premises unfit for human habitation. 


A Conservative Club is to be erected in Rochester, on the site 
of the old Theatre Royal. 


The Fire at Hope Hospital, Salford. 


S1R,—I am requested by the committee of the Salford Union 
Infirmary to forward to you, for the information of the public, an 
explanation of certain matters incidental to the serious fire which 
occurred on Saturday. 

At a special meeting held yesterday the committee, after pre- 
vious individual and personal inspection of what remains of 
“ Pavilion B,” conferred with Mr. Willis, the superintendent of the 
Salford Fire Brigade, and myself, as to the immediate cause of the 
misfortune. 

Mr. Willis had made an independent investigation before we 
met, and we had both arrived at the same conclusion. 

The roof of the pavilion having been completely destroyed, the 
walls and chimney-stacks are left absolutely bare, and in a con- 
dition most favourable to a critical examination. 

No timber of any kind has been built in or into the flues or 
fireplaces ; but, on the contrary, there is abundant evidence of the 
extreme care that has been exercised to avoid such dangerous 
construction by the introduction of cast-iron brackets built into the 
walls of the flues, and backed up with brickwork, to carry such 
timbers as would otherwise have had to be built into the walls, and 
thus have their ends exposed to the action of the heat or fire 
inseparable from the interior of a smoke-flue. 

Those iron brackets still remain intact in their original posi- 
tion ; and in other portions of the building, which before the fire 
were screened from observation by the plastered ceilings, the brick 
corbelling from the chimney-stacks, specially prepared to receive 
purlins and other timbers which would otherwise have had to go 
into the walls of the chimneys for their necessary support, are 
evidence of the careful manner in which it has been sought to 
avoid the possibility of ignition. 

The “ structural defect” which caused the fire is the result of 
imperfect workmanship on the part of some individual bricksetter, 
who has left a small aperture in the wall surrounding and forming 
the flue from the fireplace, in the ward situate between that on the 
ground-floor level and that on the top storey. 

A fire in that particular chimney flue, the origin of which is 
unknown, but which probably consisted of burning soot, supplied 
all else that was wanting ; and both Mr, Willis and myself are of 
opinion, after our observations and inquiries, that it had been 
making progress in the roof for some considerable time before it 
was observed by the inmates. 

It is both curious and illustrative of the saying ‘‘ nothing occurs: 
but the unexpected,” that such an aperture cozz/d exist only in a 
space of less than 6 inches in the height of the wall without its 
being open to permanent observation either from the inside of the 
ward itself—the walls of which are not plastered—or to external 
observation as a part of the outside chimney-stack, in which latter 
position it might have remained for a long time as a harmless 
ingredient in a defective flue. 

It is not suggested that the builders or their subcontractors 
were interested in causing such a simple but serious neglect of 
ordinary care. The total cost of making a “ perfect job,” including 
materials and labour, would have been met by an additional outlay 
of less than a penny. 

Builders and their foremen, clerks of works, and architects 
especially, are at the mercy, in numerous details, of the most 
ill-conditioned workman who can handle a trowel. 

After theories of construction have been anxiously thought out, 
and have been provided and explained for his guidance, aided by 
active and efficient supervision, the building operative must 
necessarily have some personal responsibility delegated to him. 

In this particular instance there was nothing to be done that 
was in any way exceptional. The aperture, from its peculiar 
position, would probably be very soon screened by other work 
from the observation of the several foremen and the clerk of 
works, the latter of whom was constantly engaged in superintend- 
ing the building operations ; and it is but fair to them to observe 
that in a structure of more than a mile in circumference, other 
matters might be considered as more in need of their attention 
than preventing a bricklayer from leaving a flue with a hole in the 
side of it communicating directly with the interior of the roof. 

It is of course impossible to identify the culprit amongst the 
numerous artisans who were engaged on the works, but if this 
communication should come under his observation or that of his 
fellow-workmen, it is hoped that the fact of the fearful jeopardy in 
which the lives of many of their less fortunate fellow-creatures 
have been placed by one act of uninspired carelessness, may have 
the effect of making them realise a keener sense of the responsi- 
bility they assume for the faithful discharge of their duties, not 
only to their employers, but to the community. 

The results of such a serious conflagration in the centre of a 
large institution have demonstrated the wisdom of adopting the 
pavilion principle in its construction, supplemented by fire-proof 
corridors, gangways, and staircases. 
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there was no panic among the patients. 
behaviour was most commendable. 


The calm, systematic, and energetic conduct of the several 
officials and others was warmly recognised at the meeting of the 


committee yesterday. 


No “old woman has died of fright,” and the one feature in 


this unfortunate occurrence on which all persons are to be con- 


gratulated, is the fact that it has not resulted in a single accident 


to life or limb. 
28 Faulkner Street, Manchester: 


Yours faithfully, 
April 1, 1884. 


L. Booru, Architect. 


LEGAL. 


Court of Appeal.—March 31. 


(Before the MASTER OF THE ROLLS and Lords Justices 
BAGGALLAY and LINDLEY.) 


WHALLEY Uv. LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY COMPANY. 


This was an appeal on the part of the defendants. In August 
1881 there was an unexampled downpour of rain, which reached 


such a height as to threaten the existence of the embankment of 


the defendants’ railway between Liverpool and Southport, and in 
order to save it the company’s servants cut Openings in the em- 
bankment, thus letting the water escape on to the land owned by 
the plaintiff, Mr. Whalley. Mr. Justice Day gave judgment for the 
plaintiff. From this decision the defendants now appealed. 

The Master of the Rolls, in giving judgment, said that the 
defendants were the owners of a railway standing upon an em- 
bankment, and they had been authorised by their Act of Parlia- 
ment to exercise all the rights of a railway company. The 
embankment in question stood upon sloping ground, one portion 
of the land being higher than the other. An extraordinary storm 
of water arose by which the length of the upper side of the em- 
bankment was flooded, and the body of water rested in force against 
the embankment. In order to secure the safety of the embank- 
ment, the servants of the owners of the embankment cut drains 
or trenches throughout it, and by reason of this the water passed 
through the openings on the plaintiff’s land, doing it damage. The 
question was whether the defendants were liable for the damage 
caused to plaintiff’s land through the water passing on to it sooner 
than by percolation it otherwise would. The jury found that more 
damage had been done than if the water had been allowed to 
percolate through ; but the jury also found that what the defen- 
dants did was reasonable for the preservation of their property ; 
and the question arose whether under the extraordinary circum- 
stances the defendants were liable. Were they bound to take 
active steps in order to save their own property, the necessary 
effect of which was to injure the property of their neighbours? In 
doing something to cure the material defect of a main land he had 
no right to transfer that defect to his neighbour. If he did so, he 
must pay for it; and in this case the defendants could not plead 
the ordinary use of their railway, as then sparks from their engines 
might set fire to a person’s property near their railway. He there- 
fore thought that the defendant company was liable in this case, 
and that the judgment of Mr. Justice Day for the plaintiff ought to 
be upheld, and the appeal dismissed with costs. 

Lords Justices Baggallay and Lindley concurred. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Perth.—The memorial-stone of a new church, being erected in 
Marshall Place, Perth, for Free St. Leonard’s, has been laid. The 
style of the church is the later Scottish Gothic, founded on old 
examples. The length of the church will be about 70 feet, and 
accommodation will be provided for about 1,000 sitters. The 
church is built of Polmaise stone, and is expected to cost fully 
11,0007, The architect is Mr. J. J. Stevenson, London. 


orpeth.—A Wesleyan chapel, erected in Manchester Street, 
has been opened. The building occupies the site of the former 
chapel and of a caretaker’s house which adjoined it. The ground 
slopes rapidly from front to back, and advantage has been taken 
of this to obtain a school-room 36 feet by 23 feet, together with a 
large vestry and class room. The chapel is seated for 360 
persons. The contractor for the work was Mr:'D. M. Spence, 
Amble, and the architects were Messrs. S. Oswald & Son, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


Aldham.—The church of Aldham has been lately restored, 
the previous state of the building being very rotten and dangerous. 
Among the work carried out the south wall has been entirely 
taken down, the old foundations dug out, new foundations laid, and 
the wall rebuilt. The north wall has been repaired, those portions 
which were found to be rotten having been removed and replaced 
by new work. A handsome chancel arch, with north and south 
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It ought to be mentioned, in correction of sundry reports, that 
On the contrary, their 
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buttresses, has been erected. The stonework of the windows on the 
south side of the nave is new, as also the stonework of the south 
doorway. The north windows have been thoroughly repaired, and 
fitted with new lead-work and glass. Nearly two-thirds of the 
tower have been taken down and rebuilt, and the tower is now 
surmounted by a spire. The restoration has been carried out by 
Mr. W. Everett, builder, of Hadleigh, under the direction of Mr. 
W. M. Fawcett, F.S.A., of Cambridge, diocesan surveyor. The 


porch is to be built forthwith, and windows and louvres put in the 
tower, 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Earlestown.—A lecture-hall and Sunday-schools are about to 
be built in connection with the Primitive Methodist Chapel, 
Earlestown, near Warrington. The buildings will comprise a hall 
capable of seating 500 adult persons, five class-rooms for 20 
scholars each, an infants’ room for 60 infants, and a library. 
Separate yards and offices will be provided for boys and girls 
respectively. The plans have been prepared by Messrs. Maxwell, 
Tuke & Hurst, architects, Southport, and the works will be carried 
out under their superintendence. 


Great Broughton.—The memorial-stone of a Wesleyan chapel 
has been laid. The style chosen. is Gothic, and the materials are 
Brigham white stone with hewn work of Aspatria red stone. A 
Sunday-school at the side, and attached, forms part of the building, 
and is of the same style of architecture. There are also two 
vestries, and the whole is to be heated by Grundy’s heating appa- 
ratus. The architects are Messrs. C. Eaglesfield & Son, Maryport, 
and the contractors are as follows :—Masonry, Mr. A. Mackenzie, 
Maryport ; joiner-work, Mr. P. Robinson, Cockermouth ; and slating, 
plumbing, and glazing, Mr. T. Mandale, Maryport. 


GENERAL. 


Lord Carnarvon, at the request and on behalf of the Prince 
of Wales, will perform the ceremony of laying the foundation- 
stone of Peterborough Cathedral, assisted by Lord Lathom. 


Mr. T. S. Worthington read a paper on “Decoration” at 
the meeting of the York Arts Guild on Thursday in last week. 


The Exhibition at Bradford, opened by the Prince of Wales 
last year, in connection with the Technical School, has resulted in 
a net profit of nearly 7,000/. 


The Bay of the Bishop’s Cloister at Hereford Cathedral 
nearest the grave of the Hon. Mrs. Herbert, wife of the dean, is to 
be restored under the direction of Mr. J. O. Scott, as a memorial 
of that lady. 


A Design by Messrs. Heaton, Butler & Bayne has been 
adopted for the stained glass window which is to be erected in 
Northampton, as a memorial of Mr. Peirce. 


The Bradford Technical College has cost 29,889/. As the 
annual expenditure is about 4,100/., it is expected that for the next 
two or three years there will be a deficiency of about 1,000/. in the 
income. 


Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, have ob- 
tained the first place in the competition for the new church at 
Wallsend. Mr. Pearson, R.A., was assessor. It is expected that 
the works will be shortly commenced. 


Messrs. Nelson & Brooking, architects, of Barnet, have dis- 
solved partnership. 


Mr. H. Marsden, of Louth, has been appointed surveyor to 
the Commissioners of Sewers for the Wapentakes of Louth Esk 
and Ludboro’, in place of Mr. J. Maughan, resigned. 


The Liverpool Cathedral Committee, on Tuesday, decided 
by 41 votes to 30 that the site of the new cathedral shall be on 
St. John’s Churchyard, 


Mr. A. Carnegie, of New York, has given a further sum of 
1,000/. for the erection of a gallery in the Carnegie Baths, Dun- 
fermline. 


Messrs. Craven, Dunnill & Co., Limited, Jackfield. Works, 
near Ironbridge, Shropshire, have been awarded at the Calcutta 
Exhibition two medals and two certificates, for the excellence of 
their productions in enamelled, encaustic, and decorative artistic 
tiles. 


The Pulsometer Engineering Company, Limited, Nine Elms 
Ironworks, have, in addition to two other awards, received a gold. 
medal at Calcutta for their patent direct-acting Deane pump. 


The Masonry Work of the railway bridge over the Save, 
between Belgrade and Semlin, is nearly completed. The work of 
raising the embankment between the banks of the Save and the 
railway station has been begun. In January last the Government 
paid to the company 2,137,669 frs. for work done, 
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THE BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


T has been generally observed at this 
exhibition that the attendance is much 
better the last week than the first, and 
the present one has proved no exception 
to the rule. This is no doubt attributable 
to the fact that the professional journals 
of the previous week have been the 
means of making the exhibition more 
widely known. Since the opening some 
few additions have been made to the 


the arrival of some new school furniture 
on the stand of Messrs. HopKinson & 
Ciarke. The exhibition closes this evening at ten o’clock. 


IMessrs. Hodkinson & Clarke. 


The home educational seat and desk, one of the arrivals in 
question, is not only ingeniously constructed, but all the harsh 
lines and stern-looking features that cling to the old school- 
desk are eradicated, and the appliance is made attractive to 
the child instead of, so to speak, repulsive. Every mother 
will, we are sure, be charmed with it. Its main advantages 
are that it can be made to suit children varying from six to 
sixteen years by a simple arrangement that enables seat or 
desk to be raised or lowered, and drawn apart to make more 
room between the two. Thus one of these seats purchased for 
a child when young is suitable for it as long as it receives its 
tuition at home. But its hygienic features are more important 
than its economical points, and we find that it has been formed 
in shape to prevent the risk of curvature of the spine, com- 
pression of the chest and high shoulders, and will, we have 
not the slightest fear, be recommended by every medical man 
who sees it. ‘The school partition, of which we have already 
spoken, though at the time it was not properly fixed, improves 
materially upon full acquaintance, and must prove a most 
useful feature to the hard-worked teacher. Whoever has 
designed these appliances have well thought out their subject. 


Messrs. Jeffrey & Co. 


Messrs. JEFFREY & Co. have contributed a very fine set of 
specimens of interior decoration in non-arsenical wall- papers, 
which include both hand and machine-printed wall-papers, 
dado decorations, embossed leather papers (if such a term is 
admissible), flock papers, lacquered gold papers, and staircase 
decorations. Occupying the central portion of a large and 
lofty stand we have an Italian damask design by Mr. W. Scorr 
Morton. It is worked in different shades of flocks on a 
lacquered gold ground, and is adapted for large rooms when 
arich effect is desired. Another specimen of this design is 
shown in blues, on a “talc” ground, giving it the appearance 
of a rich silk, and is of a vecherché character. The “ Rossetti ” 
pattern, in tones of yellow, designed by Mr. J. D. SEppINe, 
will, no doubt, be admired by many. It is an exceptionally 
wide pattern, measuring 26 inches by 34 inches, and can be 
hung so that the pattern shall not repeat in lines. One of the 
gems of the display is, in our opinion, the “tapestry ” pattern 
in blue and gold, having all the effect of a piece of the real 
material. Above these patterns, and forming a frieze, is a fine 
example of an embossed leather paper representing the 
‘‘poppy,” the design being stamped in high relief, and the 
flowers and leaves hand-painted. On the right-hand screen we 
find the “hydranga,” very naturally treated in rich reds 


exhibits, one of the most notable being’ 


and browns, making a warm luxurious-looking covering, and 
adjoining it is a filling and frieze by Mr. W. J. MUCKLEY, an 
attractive work, the design of the former being orange-blossom 
and fruit, while the frieze represents doves, owls, and foliage, 
with a background in gold. This has been especially designed 
with a view to obviate the constant repetition of the same 
objects in this kind of decoration. Close to this is a pretty 
feature from the pencil of Miss Karr F AULKNER, with a dado 
of iris and poppies. The left-hand corner contains a fine 
pattern printed in reds on a talc ground ; also an example of 
printing in green transparent colours on a metal ground ; and 
next to it a decoration of Italian character in flocks and 
lacquered gold—a rich work ; and adjoining this is another 
rich example, a drawing-room filling in blue and gold, with a 
full-length of the frieze, 21 inches deep. The outside of the 
stand contains, amongst other specimens, a classic decoration 
for staircases, specially designed by Mr. Owen W, Davis, 
particularly adapted for large staircases or public buildings, the 
main features being that a scroll dado can be used without the 
necessity of mitreing, ornamental stops being placed at the 
junctions. In contradistinction to this chef-@’euvre is an 
example of a cheap machine-printed staircase. decoration 
giving a stencilled effect. The average cost of this, we are 
told, would not exceed 23¢. per yard, and it has an excellent 
effect. The remaining portions of the exhibit are chiefly com- 
posed of low-priced machine-printed papers, all, however, 
possessing artistic feeling in colour and design. The firm 
have in addition a stand in the south gallery, where other 
meritorious decorations are to be seen, clearly showing that 
need no longer exists for covering our walls with poisonous 
colours either in inexpensive or the most costly decorations. 


Mr. P. A. Maignen. 


Mr. P. A. MaIcNEN, 22 and 23 Great Tower Street, is 
present with his celebrated “ Filtre Rapide,” which has become 
one of the most popular filters manufactured, and in a short 
space of time. Medical authorities and sanitarians generally 
will not give countenance to any appliance for filtering water 
for domestic purposes that does not take to pieces, or that the 
user has not complete control in connection with its working 
parts for the purpose of cleansing ; and the more simple the 
arrangements, the more support it is sure to obtain. Mr. 
MAIGNEN has secured all these advantages, and has at the 
same time introduced some novel features into his invention, 
The filtering medium, a combination of different charcoals, is 
thrown into the water to be filtered, and this is drawn with the 
water itself to that part of the filter through which it has to 
pass to the filtered-water reservoir. This consists of an earthen 
perforated cone, covered with a cap of asbestos cloth, and to 
this material the whole of the charcoal clings or is deposited, 
forming a solid body of some thickness over its entire area, 
Arrangements are also made for aérating the water, by supply- 
ing it with a constant accession of purified fresh air. For 
water that is very hard, or that requires softening, Mr. MAIcNEN 
has patented a “media,” called carbo calcis, that purifies and 
softens at the same time. Besides independent filters, Mr, 
MAIGNEN arranges his system to filter the entire house supply 
from the tank, and he is prepared to arrange with water com- 
panies to filter the whole of their consumption at a much less 
cost and to render it perfectly pure. These filters are also 
made in a form to suit armies on the march, and is, we believe, 
the only one now approved by the War Office, and was sent 
by the Government to the Soudan for the recent campaign, 
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WWiessrs. Geo. Waller & Co. 


Messrs. Gro. WALLER & Co., of Holland Street and Bear 
Gardens, Southwark, occupy Bay 17 with a full collection of 
their many specialities. Penstocks, it may be presumed, are 
made a leading feature of, the firm having for more than forty 
years devoted considerable attention to them, and they claim 
to have the largest stock of patterns in the world of various 
sections ready for use. They are shown in various forms, as 
well as the many appliances connected with sewer requirements. 
There are tide-flaps and valves, flushing-valves and boxes, 
flood-water ventilators, stink-traps, pavement-doors and frames, 
and foot-irons, &c., &c., all of which the profession is fully 
acquainted with. The only new article to which our attention 
was called is a side-entrance cover for sewers, that is a decided 
improvement over existing arrangements. ‘The door is formed 
of a double grating, the bars of the one fitting closely into the 
other, and on the outer or top one being raised, the inner one 
is lowered, offering direct access to the sewer. On entering, the 
workman pushes up the under one, this action bringing down 
the top one, which forms the perfect lid and renders the 
presence of an attendant in the street unnecessary. As a 
saving of labour this invention should commend itself to 
authorities. 

The Blackman Air-propeller Company. 


The Blackman. Air-propeller, shown by the BLACKMAN 
AIR-PROPELLER COMPANY, Limited, 57 Fore Street, E.C., 1s 
attracting considerable attention.. Formed as a fan with blades 
of peculiar shape, as our illustration shows, it can be fixed either 
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vertically or horizontally. According to the side that is upper- 
most or outward, so it extracts vitiated air or introduces fresh. 
As a means of propelling large bodies of air in either direction 
it is probably without a rival, and, according to the speed at 
which it is driven, so is that quantity increased or diminished. 
The amount of power required is very small, and would make 
no perceptible difference in any motor whatever work it may 
be doing. For mills, factories, or public buildings where a 
large body of people are at work or congregated, it offers the 
quickest means of changing the atmosphere of any appliance 
we are acquainted with. 


Messrs. Verity Brothers. 


In the matters of window openers, reversible sashes, case- 
ment stays, and kindred appliances, Messrs. VERITY BROTHERS, 
Call Lane, Leeds, deserve notice. The reversible sashes 
enable both top and bottom ones to be swung by means of 
strong swinging pivots. The top one can be opened to any 
required distance for ventilation by the assistance of a chain 
opener and fastener, and it remains secure in whatever position 
it is left, and for the ordinary sliding movement of the sashes 
a double or treble-lock fastener is provided. The chain 
opener and fastener is also applied to ordinary fanlights, and 
the modus operandi can be applied to windows of the heaviest 
calibre, and is at the same time simple and free from objection- 
able accessories. These appliances occupy,a largé portion of 
the exhibit. The patent casement stays for French or case- 
ment windows are of good and simple construction, rendering 
the opening of windows easy, and securely setting them in any 
desired position. There is also a wall and ceiling board cramp 
possessing some good “points, and effecting a saving of time 
and labour in use. oe 


The Bower-Barff Rustiess Iron Company. 


The Bower-Barrr Rustiess Iron Company, Limited, 
23 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., again exhibit a variety of 
specimens of ironwork, embracing a wide area as regards their 
uses, coated by their patent process. The object is of course 
to show the applicability of the system to any and everything 
made of iron, either cast or wrought. The advantages of the 
BarFr_ process has been so often dilated upon in the 
columns of Zhe Architect that little remains to be said. 
A notable feature in the process, that possibly we may 
not have mentioned before, is the colour produced upon 
articles treated by it. Although the same in all cases, 
it is none the more effective in the case of ornamental 
work, which assumes the appearance of a dead black, similar 
to those coated with a Berlin black of the same shade, from 
which it can scarcely be distinguished. 


Wessrs. Bellman & Ivey. 


Messrs. BELLMAN & Ivey, 95 Wigmore Street, W., on this 
occasion confined their exhibit to BELLMAN’s patent stoneware 
gully, which was fully described in Zhe Archétect of August 26, 
1882. As we observed on that occasion, the gully receives the 
rain-water directly from the roof, avoids all splashing, venti- 
lates pipes and trap, and renders clearing a very easy matter. 
Since their introduction a large number have been sold, and 
the firm have appointed agents in various parts of the country 
where they can be seen and ordered. But we miss the collec- 
tion of decorative substances that on previous occasions has 
rendered the exhibit of Messrs. BELLMAN & Ivey so attractive. 


Wressrs. John G. Rollins & Co. 


An exhibit of a mixed but useful and interesting character 
is contributed by Messrs. Joun G. Rotiins & Co., Limited, 
Old Swan Wharf, Upper Thames Street, a firm of considerable 
reputation in connection with American industries. The 
carpenter, the householder, the agriculturist, and the hardware 
dealer will find plenty to interest them on this stand, and 
everything shown is of American manufacture and by the most 
popular makers. In tools we find a collection of wrenches, 
axes with hickory handles, cast-steel hatchets of various pat- 
terns, cast-steel hammers, a set of cross-cut saws for two men 
by the noted firm of “ Dissron” of Philadelphia, a similar set 
for one man, and a selection of cast-steel hand saws of various 
kinds and qualities. For the agriculturist there are a large col- 
lection of cast-steel hay, manure, and spading forks, many of 
these emanating from the celebrated firm of “ BATCHELLER” ; 
of American hand hay-rakes, cast-steel scythes, and scythe 
swaths. In the domestic department we find a number of 
those dric-d-bracs our ‘Transatlantic friends have yclept 
“notions.” There are butter-churns, clothes-wringers, fluting- 
machines, folding tables and chairs, blind furniture, &c., garden 
tools, and the popular archimedean lawn-mower, for which 
a most extensive sale has accrued in England. We shall not 
attempt to enter into a criticism of American versws English 
tools, as it is a subject that has been amply discussed elsewhere ; 
all we shall remark is, that in selecting makers who stand at the 
head of their various industries in the States, Messrs. ROLLINS 
introduce us to the best class of American manufactured goods. 
That many of them have an extensive sale here as well as 
in our own colonies, sales that are repeated year by year, is the 
best reply that can be given to any that doubt their quality, 
and so far as finish and general appearance go they seem to 
leave little room for objection. Besides the goods we have 
mentioned, there are some ingenious specimens of baby 
carriages, made by the American Baby Carriage Company. 


The Patent Victoria Stone Company. 


The PATENT VICTORIA STONE CoMPANY, 2834 Kingsland 
Road, are showing this concrete material in its varied appli- 
cations for building purposes, paving, &c. The attention we 
have before now drawn to it, and the practical tests it has been 
put to, leave but little room for us to say more in its favour. 
Its merits, too, from an economical standpoint, are also of no 
mean order, for the saving of time in laying paving, plat- 
forms, &c., in slabs of this material instead of natural stone is 
very great, while its cost is also much less than the latter. | For 
arcnitectural dressings it is also now very extensively used, and 
likely to be so, as long as it is turned out in such a praiseworthy 
manner as are the vases, pedestals, pilaster bases, steps, 
window-heads, &c., now being shown at the Company’s stand. 
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Messrs. Wm, Udal & Co. 


Messrs. Wm. Upat & Co., the old-established brass- 
founders of Bromsgrove Street, Birmingham, and Charter- 
House Street, London, haye an excellent collection of 
builders’ and cabinet brassfoundry, both cast and stamped, ship, 
window, and stable fittings, and an array of cabinet handles 
in Medizval, Queen Anne, Chippendale, and other styles. The 
collection of door furniture is of an exhaustive character, the 
designs embodying all those now in vogue, and made in wood, 
china, enamel, brass, and glass. Fire-dogs and brasses of 
artistic merit also form a conspicuous feature in the exhibit. 
In addition to these there is one article that attracts consider- 
able attention. This is Brucer’s patent fanlight opener, of which 
the firm are patentees and manufacturers. Substantially made 
in brass, it is a simple and effective apparatus, actuated 
entirely by levers, one determining the movement of the whole, 
and the window can be lifted at any angle by simply turning a 
thumb-screw. It is adapted to any kind of light, including 
ship ports, or for opening and closing doors, and it can be also 
arranged to open any number of lights at the same time that 
may be moving in opposite directions. It can also be adapted 
to dome top fanlights, the only additional means here used 
being a cogged quadrant and rack. They are made in different 
sizes according to the size and weight of the work to be 
effected, and the working space only requires from 1 to 
1} inches to move in, and it would be difficult to say too much 
in its favour. 


Messrs. Salmon, Barnes & Co. 


Messrs. SALMON, BARNEs & Co., The Canal Head Foundry 
and Engineering Works, Ulverston, confine their exhibit as 
last year to two specimens of their revolving shutters, hand- 
power lift, and their patent bench knives. One of the 
examples of shutters is actuated by their patent balance 
weight motion, which is specially adapted for heavy shutters, 
the moving being so much more easily effected, and the 
mechanism so simple that nothing is employed that can 
easily be put out of order. For those who prefer the spring 
motion, a curvilinear shutter is shown, worked by their 
improved action. The hand-lift exhibited is made on the 
patented principle adopted by the firm. It is of simple con- 
struction, the lifting and lowering being performed by an 
endless rope, without a hand-brake. Toothed wheels in the 
gearing are altogether dispensed with, and the brake is always 
in gear, that is to say, to whatever point the cage is drawn to 
there it remains, if the rope is let go, and the heavier the load 
the greater the grip upon the gearing. The cage rope wheel 
is turned, and of large diameter, to prevent the fraying of the 
rope. For facility of fixing and general advantages, the lifts 
made upon this principle are doubtless worthy of taking rank 
amongst the very best in the market. It is almost needless to 
add that the firm manufacture them for all purposes, and to 
work by steam-power and hydraulics as well as by hand. 


Messrs. Ewart & Son. 


One of the most attractive exhibits in the building is that 

of Messrs. Ewart & Son, 346 Euston Road, N.W. A some- 

what massive structure, covered entirely with zinc, introduce 

us to the many uses to which this useful metal is applied. We 

‘see it here in its simplest and most elaborate form, as adapted 
to decoration and many of the domestic articles into which it 

is wrought. But it is in its application to building purposes 

that our readers will feel the greatest interest. There are bold 
and handsome dormers, finials, mouldings, crestings, orna- 
ments for curbs, mansard roofs, &c. The roofing intended to 
take the place of our slates and tiles is a “new departure” to 
English notions. We well know that in America metallic tiles 

are largely used, and attempts have been made to introduce 
them here, at present with but scant success, but these tiles are 

mostly made of tin, though well protected with metallic paints, 

and their advantages as to weight, ease of laying, &c., have 

been often urged. On the other hand, it has been said that 

the sulphurous acids always present in the atmosphere of our 

large towns would have an injurious effect upon them, even 

with the protection named. We have not decided the question 

yet, but we are using zinc roofing for turrets and other orna- 

mental additions to many of our best mansions, so far appa- 
rently with success. Should a more lengthened experience 
assert advantages in metallic roofing over that of the more 
-cumbrous tile or slate, a revolution will be created in two im- 


portant industries that at the present moment has scarcely been 
taken into serious consideration by the makers of the orthodox 
appliances. 


Mr. Charles Gay Roberts. 


The rain-water separators, exhibited by Mr. CHarLes Gay 
RosBerts, of Haslemere, Surrey, and which have been im- 
proved and made in other forms since their first appearance, 
are ingenious contrivances, and well worthy the attention of 
both town and country residents. They occupy but little 
space, are fixed on the wall of the house in connection with 
the overflow pipes from the roof, and are made to suit either a 
country or town house. When we consider the quantity of 
rain-water that is annually allowed to run to waste, the ques- 
tion arises, Is this a necessity, and could not more of it be 
utilised for domestic purposes than is now the case? The 
system adopted in many districts of catching the rain-water in 
a tank and using it for washing, &c., is objectionable, because 
it contains all the impurities that are collected on the house- 
tops and gutters, making it often extremely offensive ; but with 
an appliance that collects only the purer portion of it, all objec- 
tions cease, and it becomes at once available for all domestic 
purposes, even (after filtration) for drinking, and in many 
country districts in particular this would be considered a great 


boon, clean rain-water when filtered being preferred by many 
persons to spring-water. Simply told, the separator is a com- 
paratively small tank with two compartments, one of which is 
made to cant over at a given time. When a storm first arises 
the rain washes the roof and gutters of all dirt and other 
matter that may have collected, and by the arrangement of the 
separator all this impure water passes in the usual manner to 
the drain, but after a time, sufficient to have allowed the im- 
purities to pass away, the water in the first compartment rises 
and flows into the second through two small holes; but to 
make assurance doubly sure, in other words, to give every 
facility for the slightest impurity to escape, a portion of the 
water also passes away through a hole in the bottom. In time, 
however, the water preponderates and the second compartment 
fills, and on reaching a certain level, this cants over, and by 
means of a discharge-pipe empties itself into the storage tank. 
There are other features in connection with the continued 
action of this appliance under varying conditions of storm that 
can be best understood by an examination of the separator, or 
by consulting the illustrated prospectus of the patentee ; but 
enough has been said to show that the invention is of a most 
useful character. 
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Messrs. J. Lh. Bacon & Co. 


Messrs. J. L. Bacon & Co., of 34 Upper Gloucester Place, 
W., and at Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast, show their system of 
heating and ventilating, and also a variety of cast-iron orna- 
mental coil cases and floor and skirting gratings. Many of 
these are of very elegant design, and can be obtained solely 
from this firm. “But it is their system of heating that we 
would specially draw attention to, and in doing so must first 
mention that Messrs. Bacon & Co. are well known as having 
originally introduced a tube of superior quality, and of a small 
and particular diameter for this purpose. Amongst the advan- 
tages of the apparatus are that it is equally applicable to old 
or new constructions, and from the facility with which the 
tubes can be bent can be introduced without disturbance to 
existing arrangements. The action of the apparatus being 
that ofthe simple circulation of liquid induced by lighting 
the furnace fire, all the difficulties arising from condensation, 
aif stoppage, and the consequent necessity for attention to 
valves and air-cocks are avoided. The whole apparatus when 
erected is tested by hydraulic means to a pressure of 130 
atmospheres, and since the valve is regulated to blow off at 
six atmospheres, it is manifest that leaks are of rare occurrence. 
The inconvenience of maintaining fires during excessive cold, 
to prevent the water in the pipes from freezing, has now been 
overcome, by mixing with the water a patent non-freezing 
solution, which, once in the tubes, serves for an indefinite 
period, as it neither decomposes, precipitates, nor evaporates 
under the action either of heat or cold. 


The Albion Concrete Company. 


Mr. CHARLES LUMLEY, manager of the ALBION CONCRETE 
Company, of Haymerle Road, Peckham, S.E., who appeared 
for the first time at last year’s exhibition, is again present. 
Then the stand was in the arcade ; this year it occupies a 
more prominent, or, at least a more attractive, position at 
Bay 4 inside the hall ; and the reappearance of the Company 
confirms the opinion we expressed upon referring to their 
exhibit on that occasion. The articles shown comprise various 
speciments of string-courses, cornices, columns, and architec- 
tural concrete dressings in general, both in buff and red. All 
the work is exceptionally well turned out ; the aris is so sharp 
and clean, and the section of the mouldings so uniform, that 
the ordinary observer would fail to detect the difference 
between it and well-cut natural stone. This is the more note- 
worthy from the fact that none of it has been got up merely 
for show, but is all on order for different buildings, and is on 
the way to its respective destinations. Of the buff colour, a 
portion of the dressings for Mill’s Hotel, St. George’s Road— 
C. H. Fracx, Esq., being the architect—consisting of a very 
effective and bold design of a bay window, calls fur special 
attention. Of the buildings for which they have the red colour 
on hand may be mentioned Madame Tussaun’s new galleries 
in the Marylebone Road—F. W. Hunt, Esq., architect ; 
Messrs. Le1GHTON BROTHERS’ new premises, Drury Lane— 
Messrs. LauDER & BEDELLs, architects ; and business premises 
in the Walworth Road, also by Messrs. LAUDER & BEDELLS. 


Mr. S. Ransom. 


Mr. S. Ransom, Epoch Saw Mills, Kensal Road, W., 
staircase and hand-rail manufacturer, is showing at Stand 277 
specimens of his craft that are worth particular notice, and do 
him great credit. The exhibit comprises a very varied collec- 
tion of hand-rails, carved scrolls, newels, and balusters in oak, 
mahogany, walnut, and pitch pine, the designs of which are 
very effective, and the workmanship all that can be desired. 
The principal portion of the stand is taken up with two full- 
sized flights of stairs leading to one landing, the sections of 
which are executed in different styles. One of these in oak, 
with ornamental bracketed string and bold curtail steps, is 
very effective ; and above, the moulded mahogany hand-rail, 
terminating with carved scroll, displays some choice work and 
richly-grained wood, and the turned mahogany newel support- 
ing it is of equal merit. Another that struck us as being very 
unique is a dogleg in pitch pine, with bold curved steps, and 
the variously-designed newels are panelled with different 
woods ; the hand-rails are in oak and walnut, as also are the 
balusters, and the patterns of the latter are original and 
striking. Two well-designed models of complete ‘staircases, 
the one a dogleg, the other a spiral, complete this interesting 
exhibit, and are marvels of skilful workmanship. 


Messrs. H. Thompson & Co. 


Messrs. H. THompson & Co., Morrow Street, Walworth 
Road, have a very good collection of paints, &c., their leading 
and in fact principal feature being a magnetic oxide of iron 
paint, for which they claim certain advantages. Freedom from 
acids, anti-corrosive, unadulteration, good body and covering 
power, and special preservative properties, are the leading 
points. It is said to have a great affinity for iron, to which its 
particles adhere with tenacity ; at the same time it is equally 
applicable to wood, on which it forms a complete coating of 
magnetic oxide of iron. The firm have also a collection of 
boiler enamel paints, anti-fouling composition, &c. 


Wlessrs. Hayward & Eckstein. 


The stand of Messrs. Haywarp & EcksTEIN, of Union 
Street, Borough, fitted up with the several examples of their 
semi-prismatic pavement and other lights, appears to attract 
as much attention as ever. It would be presumption to 
attempt to discuss the advantages of daylight over gaslight as 
so much has been written of late years upon the question, and 
it is very palpable that if all our underground places can be 
lighted by such means as Haywarp & EcksTEIN’s prismatic 
lights, the thousands of individuals employed in basements 
day after day the year round will not only benefit in health, 
which in its turn buoys up the spirits, and assists in pro- 
ducing a better feeling of contentment, but a heavy sum is. 
annually saved to employers, and danger from explosion or 
fire rendered nil. To those unacquainted with the par- 
ticular section of these prisms, we may say that the lenses. 
are so arranged that the light may be thrown forward in 
one direction. One side is nearly upright, and the other 
formed at such an angle that the light passing through the 
upper surface strikes the inclined side and is reflected com- 
pletely within the lens, and issues from the upright side in the 
required direction. As a further assistance, and should there 
be any very dark positions, where the floor lights would not have 


the opportunity of collecting sufficient light from above, the 


firm manufacture a lens light with a silvered reflector under, 
arranged to raise or fall, so as to divert the rays to any required 
part of the basement. Amongst the recent orders executed 
by the firm for these “ daylight ” producers has been the First 
Avenue Hotel, Holborn, Messrs. HoLtanp Bros., Oxford 
Street, Messrs. Foster, PoRTER & Co,’s new premises in 
Wood Street, and they are now laying down from 1,500 to 
2,000 feet in some new erections in Chancery Lane. The 
firm have found it necessary to caution the public against an 
infringement of their patent, by calling attention to a recent 
decision of the judges in the Court of Appeal in the case of 
HaywarpD zw HamiLtton. But Messrs. Haywarp & Ecx- 
STEIN provide us with ventilation as well as light. They 
are the makers of the well-known Sheringham inlet 
ventilator, as illustrated, which, used in connection with 


Boyte’s patent mica flap outlet, forms a simple and effectuaf 
mode of securing efficient ventilation in reception rooms, 
kitchens, &c. ; in fact, it has been adopted by the firm with 
success in many buildings of considerable size. We attach a 
drawing of a mica inlet valve for drawing fresh air into drain or 


sewer, self-acting, and closing against back-draught, which 
prevents the emission of foul air. These are made to fix on 
3 or 4-inch pipes, and either vertical or horizontal. Another 
department of manufactures to which the firm devote par- 
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ticular attention is iron staircases. Our illustration represents 
a pattern thatis much in request. The mode of making the 
tread, riser, and spandrel in one is carried out in this instance, 
securing great rigidity and strength. This staircase is kept in 
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stock in several sizes for right and left hand, enabling orders to 
be executed with a promptness not general with such goods. At 


the present time they are well employed in this branch of their 


manufactures, as well as in the pavement lights. 


Messrs. Malkin, Edge & Co, 


Messrs. MaLkin, Epcr & Co., Burslem, Staffordshire, are 
present with achoice collection of their encaustic and other 
tiles. The well-earned reputation of this firm is an absolute 
guarantee as to the quality of their productions, and in design 
and the correct rendering of any speciality they may introduce, 
they may be pronounced on a par with their most “ advanced ” 
competitors. Their pavements embrace a number of chaste 
designs ; the blending of colour appears to have been carefully 
studied, and in most instances offers agreeable and effective 
contrast. ‘There is an equally good assortment of printed and 
encaustic tiles, arranged for hearths, dados, walls, &c. Coming 
to those intended for grates, jambs, &c., we find an infinite 


variety of design and colouring, several of the new tints of 


neutral grade being skilfully worked in. Amongst these are 
hand-painted specimens of great merit, that clearly points to 
the capability of the firm to give true artistic effect to any sub- 
ject entrusted to them to carry out. 


‘Webb’s Worcestershire Tileries Company, Limited. 


No less interesting in this department is the display of tiles 
made by Wess’s WORCESTERSHIRE TILERIES CoMPANY, 
Limited, Worcester, who take as wide a range in their manu- 
factures as most of their competitors. Their newest feature 
consists of printed underglaze hearth and other tiles, tending 
to make the pattern much more durable ; and to give full effect 
to others, their stand is mainly formed to represent a piece of 
furniture in which many are set, the combination bringing out 
the salient points in each, but probably more to the advantage 
of the tile ornament. There are two specimens of crests of 
rather large size, hand-painted in full heraldic colours on white 
tiles, well portrayed, and that cannot fail to attract the eye of 
the visitor. Amongst the general collection are to be found 
numerous mosaic and geometrical designs, as well as encaustic 
tiles, and the designs are so exhaustive that the most fastidious 
taste should be enabled to satisfy itself. On the same stand 
are to be found the productions of Messrs. H. C. Wes & Co., 
in their patent diachromatised wood, not only arranged for 
flooring but for other decorative purposes, such as panels for 
doors, finger plates, balusters, &c. We have so often adverted 
in recognition of the merit of this ingenious invention that 
further comment is unnecessary, except to say that time has 
enabled the patentees to adapt the system to many other uses 
than that in which it was first introduced to our notice. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


The Chelsea Lock Co. 


The Cuetsea Lock Co., 103 Lot’s Road, Chelsea, S.W., 
are present with their locks and latches in a variety of sizes 
and qualities. The patent under which they are made appears 
to be one of the most useful inventions hitherto introduced by 
lock makers. One of the defects it desires to remedy is the 
weakening of doors, caused by fixing a mortise lock of the 
ordinary type. To fix a “Chelsea” lock, the mortise is cut 
with a centre-bit and the sinking for the striking-plate ina 
similar way and with same bit, so obviating all knocking about 
of the door with mallet and chisel, and is so simple an opera- 
tion that five minutes will see the door cut and lock inserted 
and fixed. The lock can be removed as simply as it is inserted, 
for the fixing screw is so attached to the plate that the action 
of unscrewing withdraws the lock, and thus prevents the 
injury often done to a door by prising out with a lever, &c. 
The fittings and finish of the locks are all that can be 
desired, and as they become more known must be generally 
specified. 

Mr. J. M. Boekbinder. 

Mr. J. M. BorksinDER, 49 Thornhill Road, Barnsbury, 
exhibits decorations in carton-pierre and fibrous plaster, and 
unquestionably carries the palm for this work. The designs 
display an amount of true artistic feeling but seldom met with, 
and are certainly second to none that has come under our 
notice, and it is gratifying to remark that less cannot be said 
of the finish or of the quality of material. We have here 
durability in combination with the beautiful. One side of the 
stand is in drawing-room style of the Louis Srize period, and 
in the centre is a finely-carved mantelpiece in pure statuary 
marble of equal beauty and artistic merit. It is fitted with 
tile grate, hearth, &c., ew suite, the latter articles, including the 
mantelpiece, being contributed by Messrs. ASHTon & GREEN, 
whose productions of this description have often elicited such 
well-deserved praise. The other side of the stand is decorated 
in dining-room style in Flemish Renaissance, the upper part 
of the wall being hung with hand-painted Gobelins tapestry, 
also the work of Mr. BoEKBINDER, and we can fairly say of 
this that the artist’s conception can scarcely be too much 
eulogised. 

Messrs. Engert & Rolfe. 


Messrs, ENGertT & Ro re, Barchester Street, Poplar New 
Town, send their usual collection of felts, which they are 
accustomed to supply to our own and many foreign Govern- 
ments, which is perhaps the best recommendation we can 
accord to it. To show its power of resisting damp, a brick 
course is exhibited set in a cistern of water resting upon a 
bedding of the fibrous asphalte, which, it is said, has stood for 
seventeen years, the bricks being apparently perfectly dry. 
The other felts made by the firm are also shown, including 
asphalted roofing felt, and those for lining roofs, viz., in- 
odorous bitumen felt, sarking, and hair felt, but the exhibit 
appears to the ordinary observer of rather an unpretending 
character, and scarcely of the importance its merits deserves. 


Messrs. Martin & Co. 

A very notable exhibit is that of Messrs. MartIN & Co., 
wood-carvers and decorators in wood, of 27 Newman Street, 
W., who. show a variety of specimens of machine-carving that 
is attracting a large number of the visitors. The firm seek to 
illustrate the excellent effects capable of being attained by 
machine-carving, and their ability to place at the command of 
persons of moderate means the advantages only to be in- 
dulged in by the wealthy classes. For this purpose machine- 
carving is exhibited in a variety of examples applied to interior 
decoration. Several specimens of dados are shown in light 
and dark oak treated in the Chippendale style, all the orna- 
mental parts being machine-carving, and for drawing-room 
decoration the panels are coloured to suit the appointments 
of the room, the mouldings of machine-carving being gilt. 
A noble mantel and over-mantel, in which some fine tracery 
is visible, is a leading feature in the exhibit, and a bay is fitted 
up with dining-room appointments in dark oak, consisting of 
door, architrave and frieze. As compared with composite 
materials such as fibrous plaster, carton pierre, &c., the ad- 
vantages claimed, and that are clearly visible, are the sharp- 
ness of the lines, and the non-liability to chip or break. When 
compared with hand-carving, the extraordinary difference in 
price is unmistakably apparent, and we question if it could be 
detected except by the most practised eye. 
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Mr. James Howorth. 


Mr. JAMES Howortu, Victoria Works, Farnworth, near 
Bolton, sends specimens of his widely-known revolving archi- 
medean screw and radial ventilator. These appliances have 
been in use for so many years, and have been so extensively 
patronised, that we must assume they are known amongst the 
profession generally and a large portion of the public. In 
looking over the list of names to whom they have been sup- 
plied we are struck by the array of names of noblemen and 
gentlemen to whom they have been supplied, and who have 
testified to their worth. They are necessarily (excepting when 
made of the turret form to suit the architecture of a building) 
similar in shape to many other revolving exhaust ventilators, 
but the interior of the cylinder is fitted with an archimedean 
screw, which is attached by a spindle to the revolving hood, 
that has a series of side valves very closely connected, through 
which the hot or vitiated air escapes and prevents rain or 
snow entering. By this means the archimedean screw rotates 
with the head, causing a continuous strong up current, at the 
same time arresting the admission of cold air or a down draught. 
The centres are most delicately poised, and revolve on an im- 
perishable substance, and the arrangement for lubricating is so 
perfect, that they have been known to work for many years 
without the slightest attention, the slightest breath of wind 
being sufficient to turn them, and without noise. Mr. 
HowortHu has recently introduced a new pattern with a radial 
screw, intended to work by power, of which we give an illus- 
tration. Situated in the heart of the Lancashire textile in- 


dustries, with Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire adjoining, the 
old-pattern ventilators may be seen by the traveller in the 
majority of the mills he passes by, and the new one will no 
doubt secure a large amount of patronage in large manu- 
factories, where the dust and particles rising from the work 
being carried on require to be promptly removed. 


Wir. Samuel Deards. 


-. Mr. Samuer Dearps, of Harlow, Essex, in a span-roofed 
house, exhibits his well-known system of glazing without 
putty, which we need not advert to further than to say that it 
is constantly being adopted by new clients. But Mr. 
Drarps’ domestic heating apparatus is the speciality we desire 
to call particular attention to. Utilising an open grate (which 
he has named the Princess Louise), with tubular bars for his 
heating surface, an 18-inch fire will enable pipes to be carried 
to a coil 100 feet distance from the fire, heating all in its way, 
and even a bath besides, while the return pipe may be carried 
on a level with, or under the ground, that it may not interfere 
with the appearance of the room as it reaches the grate. 
Although the amount of work we have named appears con- 
siderable from such a small heating source, Mr. DEarps can 
give reference to several he has fixed where it is being effected 
with the most satisfactory results. 


The Radeley Wood Company. 


The MapEetry Woop Company, of Ironbridge, Shropshire, 
still maintain their reputation for appearance and quality 
of their productions with any of their competitors. | Their 
brindled tiles are known to be of very superior quality, absorb- 
Ing only a very small quantity of water, and standing. any 


tiles. The designs are tasteful, and when laid have an attrac- 
tive appearance. There are probably no makers who have a 
greater variety of ridges, crests, and finials than the MADELEY 
Woop Company, and the latter certainly show artistic merit 
above the average. The firm, in addition, can boast of a good 
reputation as makers of fire-clay goods, and their pattern-sheet, 
illustrated with the various designs mostly in use for manu- 
facturing purposes, will be found useful to those dealing in 
such goods. Attractive coloured sheets of the building articles 
are also sent out by the Company. 


Mr. W. White. 

Mr. W. Wuire, 3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, 
and Abergavenny, is again causing considerable astonishment 
amongst those who may not hitherto have been acquainted 
with his “‘Hygeian Rock” building composition, about the 
advantages of which we cannot say more than we have done 
on several previous occasions. An improved method of 
applying it as a permanent cure for damp walls, recently intro- 
duced by the patentee, has met with much success, and may be 
described as follows :—In the first place, the plaster is removed 
from the face of the wall, and a cavity for the reception of the 
composition is formed by specially-made locked tiles (which 
are vertically fixed against the wall by means of a temporary 
frame) wherein the composition is poured in a hot liquid state. 
When cool and set, which happens in a few minutes, the tiles 
are fixed or locked to the face of the wall, forming an 
absolutely impervious lining, with an undercut surface, upon 
which a reader of plaster can be placed, and the wall prepared 
for decoration within six days from time of application. In 
this manner any wall, however wet, can be made perfectly dry 
by the introduction of a vertical impervious lining not exceed- 
ing seven-eighths of an inch in thickness. 


The Hopton Wood Stone Company, Limited. 

The Hopton Woop Stone Company, Limited, Wirks- 
worth, Derbyshire, content themselves by contributing four 
specimens of stone from their celebrated quarries, which, how- 
ever, needs no eulogium from us to recommend it. - It is 
shown in a block each, of rough, sawn, fine, rubbed, and 
polished, supplemented by another of polished Derbyshire 
fossil marble, also from their own quarry. This specimen is 
beautifully marked, though we do not consider it materially 
exceeds in richness the bulk of what the Company are enabled 
to supply. 

Messrs. S. H. Watkins & Son. 

A multiform collection of building materials—from bricks 
and timber to locks and nails—is shown by Messrs. S. H. 
Watkins & Son, timber merchants, &c., Brentford. There is 
scarcely an article required in the building of a house that 
may not be seen on this stand, but beyond the multiplicity of 
specimens there is not anything that requires especial remark. 
Messrs. WATKINS also cater for the adornment of our last 
resting-place, exhibiting several examples—tombs, monuments, 
head-stones, &c. : 

Kir. J. Matthews. 

Weston-super-Mare is again represented in the person of 
Mr. J. Matruews, of the Royal Pottery, who has secured his 
usual position at Bay 24. So far as building materials are con- 
cerned, Poo.e’s patent bonding roll square-cornered roofing 
tiles are the principal articles exhibited, and as these have been 
before the trade for many years, further remarks upon them are 
quite unnecessary. But it is in the ornamental portion of his 
manufactures that Mr. Matruews’s name has become so 
popular. He has brought the articles made from the red clay 
of his district to great perfection, and the moderate prices at 
which they are offered has caused an immense sale of them, 
which is likely to increase seeing that this colour is now so 
extensively used. While sending a few excellent specimens of 
vases and other garden ornaments, the display in this section is 
not so strong as we remember to have seen it on some pre- 
vious occasions. 

Wr. J. B. Hammill. 

Tiles from Bridgwater, one of the principal “homes” of 
the industry, are exhibited by Mr. J. B. Hammitz, of the 
Saltlands Brick and Tile Works in that town. The designs are 
varied, but represent the usual “ make” of the firm, who have 
secured a good reputation for quality. The double Roman, 
triple, and angular are conspicuous, plain and ornamental 
ridges, hips, finials, &c., helping to make up a very creditable 


amount of frost. They are perhaps better known as “Broseley” } display. 
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Messrs. Underhill & Cc. 


A small but meritorious assortment of marble, enamelled 
slate and wood mantelpieces, grates, and the usual en¢ourage is 
exhibited by Messrs. UNDERHILL & Co., 170 and 173 Upper 
Thames Street. Some good low-priced registers will be found 
amongst the collection, as well as kitchen ranges. Rain-water 
goods and builders’ castings supplement the exhibit, and we 
may add that the firm have recently entered upon the manu- 
facture of marble goods, and are extensive dealers in slabs and 
builders’ materials generally. 


Messrs. Yates, Haywood & Co. 


Occupying the position hitherto assigned to Messrs. WELLS 
& Co., at the east end of the hall, Messrs. Yares, Haywoop 
& Co., of Upper Thames Street, and the Effingham 
Works, Rotherham, have the largest exhibition in the build- 
ing, comprised of their principal manufactures. Mantel- 
pieces, grates, and stoves form the principal portion of the 
collection, arranged in suites with their kindred accessories. 
There are many elegant designs to be found amongst them, 
and including the tile work, exhibit true artistic feeling. The 
firm are also devoting considerable attention to mantels and 
over-mantels in cast iron, and a variety of these are shown, the 
majority of the designs being of the “Queen Anne” and 
“Adams” character. The colouring of some of them is 
unique. Thus, we are introduced to certain specimens in the 
Wedgwood neutral green, with white ornament, that can 
scarcely be identified from a piece of pottery, and the same 
design is in a few instances shown in three different colourings. 
Another excellent example is a bold conception for a dining- 
room in dark oak. The collection of railings in cast-iron after 
the style of wrought-iron are remarkably good in design. 
There are other features of interest in the exhibit, and kitchen- 
ranges in many varieties assist in making up the display. 


Wiessrs. Williams & Nash. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & Nasu, 9 Castle Street, Holborn, and 
Church Road, Battersea, are present with a choice assortment 
of marble chimneypieces, and with each of which are shown 
tile grates of the latest design, together with tile hearths and 
marble kerbs ez suite. The firm pay special attention to the 
manufacture of the latter, and are offering a marble fender 
complete, with encaustic tile hearth, for the very moderate sum 
of forty shillings. Messrs. Witt1ams & Nasu’s long experience 
in the business gives them facilities for obtaining the produc- 
tions of all the most important Continental quarries on very 
favourable terms, thus enabling them to place the finished 
article in the market at prices that will stand comparison with 
all comers. Another very important department of the firm’s 
is the work executed in serpentine, they being agents for those 
well-known and unsurpassably fine quarries at Poltesco. The 
most handsome mantelpiece on their stand is one made of this 
beautiful English marble, and into the structure of which enter 
three or four different varieties of it, thereby greatly enhancing 
its effectiveness. Fonts (one being shown), columns, vases, 
pedestals, and every description of building dressings, are now 
being much used in this marble, as it possesses the advantage 
over all others of not losing its polish when exposed to the 
atmosphere ; and Messrs. WiLt1aMs & Nasu are also in a 
position to execute orders for such with the greatest accuracy 
and dispatch. 


The Sneyd Colliery and Brickwork Company. 


The SNEYD COLLIERY AND BricKworK Company, 
Limited, Burslem, Staffordshire, send a small but good 
collection of glazed bricks, a speciality with them, the quality 
of which is well known to most of the trade. There are some 
good specimens of marbled designs, Grecian patterns, and 
printed work, as well as self-coloured. A small collection of 
fire-clay goods, drain-pipes, &c., complete the display. 


Wessrs. Clements, Jeakes & Co. 


Messrs. CLEMENTS, JEAKES & Co, 51 Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C., are in their old position at Bay 14, with 
apparatus and other sanitary appliances. Of the former, that 
known as “ Epwarp CLEMENTS’ Patent Self-reversing Dash- 
wheel Washing Machine” has several noteworthy features. 
The machine is 6 feet in diameter, and consists of an outer 


case and inner revolving cage, actuated by pulleys upon a } 


central shaft passing through the case; the central shaft is 
driven from a counter-shaft overhead, and fitted with a set of 
automatic striking gear which, by means of a crossed and open 
strap, causes the inner and revolving drum to reverse its direc- 
tion at every three revolutions, thereby preventing the tendency 
of rolling up or balling the fabrics undergoing cleansing, and 
preserving them from any injury. A similar machine, only 
4 feet in diameter, is also shown, for use where no line of 
shafting exists, the motive-power being a vertical steam-engine 
connected with it, and capable of driving a wringing-machine 
and mangle as well. As a proof of the efficiency and value 
of these machines we may mention they are in use at the War 
Department, Herbert Hospital, Woolwich, and many of the 
large hotels and asylums throughout the country. 


The London Patent Autcmatic Disinfector Company. 


The Lonpon Patent AUTOMATIC DISINFECTOR COMPANY, 
53 Queen Victoria Street, and Cannon Street, E.C., exhibit 
their simple and ingenious invention for deodorising closets 
and drains. Our illustrations show the apparatus itself, and as 
it appears when connected with the closet underneath the seat. 


It consists of a copper globular vessel, to which is attached a 
central pipe for filling with a disinfectant, a metal pipe on the 
right-hand side for connecting to the water supply, and one of 
very small diameter on the left to be carried over the top of 
the closet-pan. The copper ball is filled with any powdered 
disinfectant that has the property of being rendered soluble 
on coming into contact with cold water. On lifting the plug 
to obtain the flush of water a portion of the discharge passes 
into the copper vessel, rendering a small portion of the contents 
soluble, and carrying the disinfectant in the form of fluid 
through the small pipe into the pan, the clear water and the 
disinfectant meeting at the same time, and rendering the entire 
body a deodoriser and flushing closet and drain every time 
it is used. The advantage of this appliance over the few others 
attempting to effect the same object is that it deals with solid 
disinfectants instead of liquids, making its own liquid, and 
doing this by automatic action of an unerring character ; and 
by using the solid material sufficient can be stored in the small 
copper holder to last a very long time. ‘The Company fear- 
lessly assert that it will hold sufficient to last in a domestic 
closet in daily use for twelve months, and to provide a dis- 
infectant for 10,0co gallons of water. We are informed that it 
is being extensively taken up by owners of emigrant ships, 
where the closet arrangements are generally susceptible to 
great improvement ; and we find that some manufacturers of 
closets now exhibiting at this exhibition are showing the inven- 
tion in connection with their own appliances. In adopting 
this apparatus we are not confined to one disinfectant, the 
Company being prepared with several, all soluble, and possess- 
ing an aromatic odour. : 


Messrs. H. W. Cooper & Co. 


Glass ventilators in a variety of forms are shown by Messrs. 
H. W. Cooper & Co., Limited, Upper George Street, Edge- 
ware Road. Mr. Cooper was the original inventor of the 
circular glass ventilator for attaching to windows, and that we 
now find in such extensive use. These form a conspicuous 
feature in the exhibit, and it would be difficult to find a better- 
looking or more easy means of attaining the desired object in 
houses where a complete system of ventilation is not in exist- 
ence than by these glass window appliances. No injury to 
walls or decorations are necessary, no unsightly excrescences 
are visible. The taking out of one pane of glass, and the 
insertion of another containing the ventilator, effects the desired 
object, which can be regulated to the minutest point. For 
very large windows the firm have introduced a bold one of 
oblong form running on ivory rollers, that has a handsome 
appearance, and, when opened to its full extent, is capable of 
admitting a larger amount of fresh air than any other of its 
kind we are conversant with. 
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PRIZE MEDALS.—London 1851; Paris 1855; London 1862 j Paris (Silver) 1867 ; London 1874. 


WILLIAM TONKS & SONS, 
BRASSFOUNDERS & MANUFACTURERS 


Of the various kinds of 


WORK IN BRASS, IRON, AND OTHER METALS, BOTH PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, 


Used in the 
CONSTRUCTION AND FURNISHING OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
BUILDINGS, SHIPS, &c. 


INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL AND SANITARY EXHIBITION, 1881. 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 


HAVE BEBN AWARDED TO THEM FOR 


HOPKINSON’S PATENT WINDOW FASTENERS, for preventing any instrument 
thrust up from the outside forcing back the arm to open the window. 
HOOKHAWM’S PATENT SASH LINBE, for securely hanging heavy sashes. 
99 PATENT PICTURE LINE AND ADJUSTING FASTENEBS, for 
securely hanging pictures, and adjusting their height with facility. 
CURRALL’S PATENT VENTILATORS, for enabling fresh air to ascend to the top of 
the room, and to be diffused without draught. 
THE ARCHITRAVE VENTILATOR (Currall’s Patent) for circulating the air in rooms, 
without draught. 
HAYWARD’S REGISTERED FLUSH BOLT, for preventing the second folding door 
being locked when the first door is not bolted. 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED HAT HOLDER, for fixing under pews and chairs. 
SKERRETT’S PATENT FANLIGHT OPENER AND FASTENER, for fastening 
fanlights at any distance by pulling a cord. 
PATENT DOOR CHAINS AND BOLTS, for securing doors when shut, and when open 
a little way for ventilation. 
WEDGE CASEMENT STAYS, for fastening casements by means of Wedge- 
shaped arms. 
IMPROVED KEYED DOOR FURNITURE, with the Patent Key fitting 
into shoulder of knob for securing it to spindle of lock. 
CAGE pee te! FITTINGS, for altering the arrangement of shelves with 
acility. 
SASH OPENERS AND AUTOMATIC FASTENERS, for automatically 
fastening windows when shut, and when slightly open for ventilation ; and 
for opening large windows with cords. 


99 
2) 
99 


99 


An Illustrated Book of Patterns and Prices (660 pages) will be sent to Architects and Members 
of the Hardware Trades on application, 


MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, BAY No. 2a. 


J. ARTHUR YOUNG & CO,, 


Engineers and Ironfounders, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


IRON STABLE FITTINGS, HARNESS-ROOM FITTINGS, 


AND 


IRON COW-HOUSE FITTINGS. 


OFFICES :— 


8 VICTORIA CHAMBERS, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


Illustrated Priced Catalogues forwarded on application. 


FIFTH ANNUAL BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, Agricultural Hall. 


SS. RAN S OC WM., 


STAIRCASE & HANDRAIL MANUFACTURER, 


GENERAL WOOD TURNING WORKS, EPOCH SAW MILLS AND 
BRITANNIA WORKS, 


Isensal Road, Upper Westbourne Park, W. 
CHELSEA PATENT 


CENTRE BIT REVERSIBLE MORTISE LOCK, 


A FIRST-CLASS LOCK AT A LOW PRICE. 
ADVANTAGES. 6. Catch bolt is reversible. 
1. Mortise cut by Centre Bit in five minutes. 7. Follower works sweetly both ways. 
2. Mortise cut without knocking door about witt 
mallet and chisel. % ney CONSTRUCTION. 
Lock is well and strongly made. 


3. Morti 7 
sags oa Seg not weaken door. : : Cases are of rolled steel. Bolts are of brass. 
» Screw draws Ieck out for painting down door with- Follower bearings are bushed, and made extra deep. 


out injury to door or lock. Springs are made by G. Salter & Co., and are 
5. Furniture Roses can be fixed with long screws. GUARANTEED. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


CHELSEA LOCK COMPANY, 
103 Lot’s Road, Stanley Bridge, Chelsea, S,W. 


“PARAGON” PATENT GAS BATH. 


The Cheapest Bath of thi kind in the Market. 
A Eiheaal Discannk 41, 1 78. 6d, to the Trade. , 


SEL TL 
\ i ij Yi, 
heating the water quicker and at . 


\\ iI} if 

al 

less cost than in ordinary baths. == 
John Smeaton’s Closets are the Best in the Market. 


This Bath is full size, 5 ft.6 in. long, 
japanned oak outside and white 
marbled inside, copper bottom under \\ 
burner, with circulating pipe from. \\ 
the centre to the foot, thereby 


1, 2. 3. 
Price 62s. 6d. 1. John Smeaton’s Climax Valve Water-Closet. 


Price 75s. 0d. 2. John Smeaton’s Plug Valve, in one piece, 
earthenware. i 
Price 25s. 6d. 3. John Smeaton’s E¢lipse Flushing-out. 


‘o be obtained only of 
JOHN SMEATON, Sanitary Engineer, 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
Estimates for Sanitary Plumbing, Heating by Hot Water, Steam, 
Hot Air. Catalogue of the ‘‘Smeaton”’ Sanitary Appliances 
on application. 


H. THOMPSON & COS 
DAMP WALL PAINT, 


SURE CURE for DAMP WALLS. 


Particulars and Testimonials on application. 


SAMPLE CANS :—14 lbs., 6s.; 7 Ibs., 3s. Per 
Parcels Post, 1s. 


H. THOMPSON & CO., 
95 MERROW ST.,WALW ORTH, LONDON, S.E. 


OX & BARRETT’S SYSTEM of 
FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


k Buildi A Aphis, 
MR. BARRETT, {°2*E see 


YENETIAN WINDOW BLINDS MADE AND FIXED, 


All complete, any colour, 5d. per foot; best quality 54d. 
Wire, Cane,and other Blinds. Estimates free, 
W. PAYNE & CO., 
Offices, 33 Parkstone Road; and No. 1 Russell Road, Rye 
Lane, Peckham, §.E. Old Blinds Repaired and Taped, 
3d. per foot. N.B.—Special prices to the Trade & Builders. 


The following Illustrations, which have appeared - 
in 
“THE ARCHITECT,” 


can now be obtained in a separate form suitable 


for Framing. 


A COLOURED REPRODUCTION, 


By permission of the 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


OF THE 


CELEBRATED FRitges 


BY 


JULES DIDIER, 


EXHIBITED IN THE SALON 
IN 1882. 


In Nine Sections, price Sixpence each. 


Now ready, sent by post, carefully rolled, Seven- 
pence each, 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or 
Booksellers, or at the Office of “The Architect.” 


{175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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“DAYLIGHT y, GAS” IN BASEMENTS. 


oh 


Semi-Prism ¢ 


Medal Awarded, Brighton, 1881. 


HAYWARD'S PATENT “SEMI-PRISM” LIGHTS. 


These are the only LIGHTS for directing DAYLIGHT into BASEMENTS. 


Lorp Justice BraMwELL, in giving judgment, said: ‘‘ The Plaintiff had discovered a Light-Directing Pavement Light.” 


Section through Pavement Light. 


It will be seen from the above Section that the “SEMI-PRISM” LENSES are so arranged that the Light may be thrown forward in one 
direction. One side is upright, or nearly so, and the other inclined to it at such an angle that the Light passing through the upper surface may 
strike the inclined side, and be reflected completely within the Lens, and issue from the nearly upright side in the required direction. 

SS AS a ES A SS, 


CAUTION. 
This result cannot be obtained from the ordinary Prism or Ships’ Deck Lenses, or from any other kind of Pavement Light. 
USERS OF INFRINGEMENTS ARE LIABLE. 
Architects are respectfully requested to specify “‘Hayward’s Patent Semi-prism Lights,” or they may have 
Imitations supplied which cannot give the desired result. 


SHERINGHAM INLET. 

= HAYWARD’S IMPROVED CIRCULAR AND 
; =< | STRAIGHT IRON STAIRCASES, Trond, Riser, 
FAVE \ j 


and Spandril ia one. 


i HAYWARD’S IMPROVED SAFETY COAL PLATES. 
Illuminating, Ventilating, or Solid Iron. 


HAYWARD’S SHERINGHAM VENTILATOR 
(Inlet), for the Introduction of FRESH AIR through an 


1 h co) External Wall without a Draught. 
I EOS i 
|e II BOYLE’S PATENT MICA-FLAP VENTILATORS 
it. Cae (Outlet). Self-acting for ventilating through chimney breasts eas 
BRASS TRELLIS FRONT into smoke-flues or other shafts. fe ime 
peeulsatR ra 
=| HAYWARD’S VENETIAN, or LOUVRE, VENTI- a al 


a 


—_<— 
—e 


LATORS (Inlet and Outlet). 


—— 4) 


HAYWARD’S PATENT “UNION” KITCHEN 
RANGE, with open fire. 


BACK VIEW. 


BATHS AND BATH WORK. 
HEATING BY HOT WATER. 


VENETIAN VENTILATOR. 


ILLUSTRATED Price Lists anp EstTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


HAYWARD BROTHERS AND ECKSTEIN, 


PATENTEES anv MANUFACTURERS, 
187 to 198 UNION. ST. BOROUGH. LONDON, 8.E. 
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MARTIN AND CO, 


PATENT WOOD CARVERS, 


Beg to inform the Trade and the Public in general that they are prepared to supply CARVINGS for connieae DADOS, 
PANELS, ARCHITRAVES, MANTELS, SIDEBOARDS, MIRRORS, PICTURE FRAMES, CHAIRS, and all kinds. 
of DECORATIVE FURNITURE; and they are enabled by the cheapness of their process, and the skilled labour brought 
to bear upon the manufacture, to offer Carvings of the highest excellence at the Lowest Rates. 


Messrs. MARTIN & CO., having peculiar facilities for procuring the choicest designs both in modern and antique carving, 
intend to make 


A SPECIAL FEATURE OF ART WORK. 


They will also undertake to carry out suitable DECORATIONS for SALOONS and CABINS of SHIPS, or any other 
particular designs (Plain Mouldings included) to order. And they trust that by prompt and careful ave to orders. they 
may continue to merit the i increasing confidence of their customers. 


Samples, Price Lists and full Particulars can be obtained: by application at 


THE SHOW ROOMS, 27 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


OR AT THE WORKS, 3838 EUSTON ROAD. 
POST OFFICE ORDERS MADE PAYABLE AT POST OFFICE, 402 EUSTON ROAD. 


COTTON, 


HAN LEY, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printed and Enamelled Tiles, 
Barbotine Painted Tiles, 
Under-Glaze Art-Painted Tiles, 


Richly-Glazed Encaustie Tiles, 


FOR HEARTHS, STOVES, CABINET WORK, ETC. 
PATTERNS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


WHITLEY PARTNERS, 
RAILWAY WORKS, 


mea DS. POOLE'S PATENT BONDING ROLL 
ROOFING TILES. 
ART JOINERY & CABINET WORK, ,23 2%: 22 eugene: 
FOR DADOES AND PANELLING, DOORS, AND OVER DOORS, et ee 


MANTELPIECES, &c. For Price and Particulars apply to 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. Special Machinery of the highest order. J. MATTHE v v Nak 


ROYAL POTTERY, WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 


EE ED WT FA. Ee, : DB) > Sere, Laz cS ©. : SoLK ASSIGNEE OF PATENT, 


TONE-BREAKERS.—Caution to Purch : 
Cc R E SC E N T ST EA M W O R KS, Don't buy any Stone-breakers, ciktesai seunilen Uk 


‘ou haveseen ours. Price Lists and Testimonials free on applica— 


WEYMOUTH TERRACE, and 179 HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, E. | {ien,—Arply, 8. Masox & Co., Stone Machine Works, Leicester, 
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II 


INTERNATIONAL 


SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION, 


MANCHESTER, 1882. 


D 


COAL 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
SILVER MEDAL, 
FOR SMOKE-CONSUMING 
OPEN GRATE. 


CALL AND SEE 


THE PATENT VICTORIA DRY GLAZING, 


AT STAND 247. 

Simple—Cheap—Perfect! Every person shculd see this before buying others. 
SIMPLY WONDERFUL. 

Ss. DEARDS, Patentee, Harlow, 


BULeDING HXYHIBITION AGRICULTURAL HALE 


WEBBS WORCESTER TILERIES COMPANY, LIMITED, WORCESTER. 


cdl Wo hl ili 
oroughly well baked, hard as silicate, and utterly “They are of great excellence in design. . .. The clay is 
4] VvEvES 
PERSE CEoESeee SH OHOn 


pie? 
Essex. 


damp-proof, in shape they are perfect, fitting one i 

De fect, g nto the a hard, and evidentl d; the ite of s. The 
Sag 2 yaaa pectin pabests ss ce yee canter ieee mrhekeed by Sg eg ita Dinedom? 
eptite die Ghee peeves a Hi As we have intimated, there is a wide choice of designs, 
aieehh aie : 3 € neaustic H and these are obviously the productions of a true artist in 
cheeks, and pilasters, are ‘the enone ae ae Ate Ke rent xa val raerane oir Joana sy 
‘best contrasted in tones of any we have seen for a long See ana ae ake 
while. These Encaustie Tiles are designed by a true artist, 
who combines a strorg sense of colour, never even in the 
boldest pattern lapsing into garishness, with an untiring 
play of fancy.”—Architect, 


“The arrangement of the Pattern Book and Sheet is i 
neat and artistic, calculated to afford to purchasers a com- 
prehensive means of selection in the choice of designs, 


case 
pau 
peas 


4 
u 


oe 


2. 


Wie OTe 
Well Cnenilic fe 1 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
i London : 28 New Bridge Street, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
3 i Manchester : 22 Booth Street, Cooper Street. 
t Birmingham: 26 Peel Buildings, Lower Temple Street. 


Bek 


WorcesterIlorias. 


TS Ey mS B 


nso es Teva Sey 

: gE geec CR OR CRORES 
many of which are novel and good. The tiles are excellent Be : = 7 
both in quality and colour.”—Building News, “= 


Tey BS “o> Wa“ BS 


a 
4 Om 
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Samples, Designs, Estimates, and all particulars furnished 
free of charge. 


BUILDING EXHIBITION, Agricultural Hall. 


BRICKWORKS DEPARTMENT. 
SNEYD COLLIERY & BRICKWORKS COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


BURSLEM, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


BUILDING EXHIBITION, AGRICULTURAL HALL, LONDON. JAMES BARWELL, 


THE AUSTIN “POROUS” DISINFECTOR.' i Sa 


PURITY, SIMPLICITY, AND ECONOMY. 
AUSTIN'S POROUS” DISINFECTORS 


PEALS AND SINGLE BELLS, 
NEW PEALS hung on the most ap- 
proved principles. Old Peals Re-hung. 
Cracked Bells Re-cast. 

Estimates supplied on application. 

For Water-Waste Preventors of Every 
Description, 5s. Od.; 

For Cisterns of Fifty gallons, 12s. 6d.; 
200 gallons, 15s. 
Will last without renewal for Twelve Months. 


1 Church and School Bells of various 
sizes kept in stock. A 12-inch Best 
Quality School Bell (40 1bs,), with Fit- 
THE PROFESSION & TRADE LIBERALLY TREATED WITH 
To be had of all Plumbers, Ironmongers, 
Chemists, Oilmen, &c. 


tings and Rope complete, £3 5s. 
Other sizes at prices in proportion. -_ 
Testimonial from J. R. CORDINGLEY, Esq., Contributor of & 
peal of Eight Belly to St. John’s Church. Bradford, Yorkshire :— 
‘We think we have one of the finest peals in the country,and one 
that gives the ringers and ourselves every satisfaction. Tbe bells 
are often heard at a distarce of four mutes.’ 


ee ee eee 
J. OSWALD, GARDNER, AND CO. 


ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, & CONTRACTORS, 


134 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., 
TynE IRONWORKS, YORK STREET, 
York Road, S.E. 

AND STAFFORDSHIBE, 

Manufacturers of 4 
Girders, Roofs, Bridges, Rolled Joists, 


aT eer * Mr. AUSTIN, Secretary, Doors, Bolis, Chains, Flitches, 


Columns, Sashes, Stancheons, Lifts, 


” 


@TO20 DEEP 


HH a ue ees = Shedresteat 50. 4 
z i\4 s. 99 * * eights and Strains calcula an 2 

The “ Austin” Antiseptic Compan h teed, Specifications 

AUSTIN’S “ POROUS” DISINFECTOR, P pany, b ieee Eid Estimates prepared, 

Illustrated Sheets of Sections sent on 


Suitable for any Water-Waste Preventor or other 


Cisterns, application. 


61 Wool Exchange, Coleman St., E.C. 
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HU elt EER & HYLAND’ S SELF-ACTING DOOR ROD, 


- OXFORD ST., 


The Self-acting Door 


LONDON, W.C. 


_ Rod, which opens and 
i closes with the Door, is 
made in Polished Brass, 
either Plain or Orna- 
ree in 3, 2, $, or lin, 
In ordering, . please 
state if Right or Left 
Hand Bracket be required, 
To be had of all: Fur- 
nishing Houses, Uphol- 
sterers, Decorators, Iron- 
mongers, &c. 
For full Sop eae apply 
as above 


WHOLESALE 
ONLY. 


j 
H. T. JENKINS, 


DEVONSHIRE MARBLES 


IN ALL THEIR VARIOUS COLOURS. 
SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES, ON APPLICATION FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF MARBLE-WORK. 


56 LOWER UNION STREET, TORQUAY. 


Columns, Sereens, Altar Steps, Fonts, Pulpits, Floorings, Chimneypieces, Fenders, &c., and all 
kinds of Inlaid Work. 


“ You may say Kureka—this is the thing we have all been searching for, but hitherto nithout 
success.” —Dr, Wattacez, F.R.S.E., Gas Examiner for City of Glasgow. 


PEEBLEQYQ’ 


GOVERNOR BURNERS 


Save 20 to 40 per cent. of Gas. 
GIVE A BRILLIANT STEADY LIGHT. 
LONDON AGENTS :— 
Messrs. HODGE & CO., 100 Hatton Garden; HULETT 
& CO.,55 High Holborn; EVERED & CO., 28 Drury 
Lane and 50 Holborn Viaduct ; MILNE, SONS, & 


MACFIE, 2 King Edward Street, Newgate Street: 
and all Gas Fitters. 


PEEBLES & CO., Tay Works, Bonnington, Edinburgh. 


EOE A es 
BUILDING EXHIBITION, Agricultural ‘Hall, Islington. 


Bay No. 17. 


GEORGE WALLER & CO. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS, 
HIOLLAND ST., SOUTHWARK, S.E. 


IR a a a INOS i De aS 
HIGH-CLASS NON-ARSENICAL WALL-PAPERS. 
WILLIAM COOKE & CO., BGs Hangin. Manufacturers, 


5p Dp Dy 
Produce Papers of the Highest Olass and of the Most eee 


ac They are guaranteed free from all arsenical 
colourings ; have been, and continue to be, tested and recommended by eminent analytical authorities. 


Pattern Books may be seen at all the Principal Decorators. N.B. The Trade only supplied 
THE PATENT 


VICTORIA STONE COMPANY 


STILL CONTINUES 


THE POPULAR PAVING. 


It has been selected for the HEALTH EXHIBITION, the 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW, and by three more 
METROPOLITAN PARISHES. 


ELLIS, PARTRIDGE & CO., LEICESTER, 
RED BRICKS, BLUE BRICKS, 


SLATES, TILES, RIDGES, TERMINALS, 
SANITARY AND AGRICULTURAL PIPES, 
TIMBER, GRANITE, CEMENT, LIME, ETC. 


& 21 Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 


GAS LIGHTING EXTRAORDINARY! 


Large Consumers of Gas, before committing themselves to 


any Electric Lighting scheme, are respectfully 
invited to inspect the effect of the 


BOW ER 


DUPLEX REGENERATIVE GAS-LAMP, 


Exhibiting nightly at the BUILDING EXHIBITION 
All inquiries to be addressed to J. COLEY BROMFIELD, 
Stand No. 23 A. 


ADAMS’ PATENT 
SYPHON for SEWER FLUSHING. 


ADAMS’ PATENT 
TROUGH CLOSET & FLUSH TANK. 


ADAMS’ PATENT 
SANITARY APPLIANCES, 


Address ADAMS & CO., Engineers, York, and 
7 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, London, K, 0. 


KILLER BROTHERS, 


OWNERS OF 
HOPTON-WOOD STONE QUARRIES & 
STEAM SAW-MILLS, 


Middleton-by-Wirksworth, DERBYSHIRE. 


HOPTON-WOOD STONE in Block and Sawn Slabs, for 
Landings, Steps, Monuments, Headstones, Paving, &c. 
This firm have supplied the Hopton- Wood Stone used in 

the erection of the New Law Courts, London, and many of 

the principal large buildings in England. 


BUILDING EXHIBITION. 


SEE STAND No. 171, Avenue E. 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE PAINT 
COMPANY, LD. 


OFFICES: 27 CANNON STREET 
(Corner of Bread Street), LONDON, E.C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘“ BROWNING’S ” PATENT 
INVISIBLE SOLUTION 


(As used on Cleopatra’s Needle), 
For the Preservation of Stone, 
Marble, Bricks, Tiles, &¢., and for the 
Prevention of Damp. 


ENAMEL PAINT 


For every purpose, Indoor or Out, including Iron 
Structures and the Painting of Ships; and 


JINDESTRUCTIBLE PAINT 


For withstanding the action of artificial heat, &c. 


CASES 


FOR 
BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price Two Shillings. 
175 STRAND LONDON, W.C. 


OFFICE 
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BAY 14, BUILDING EXHIBITION, AGRICULTURAL FEFALL, LONDON. 


CLEMENTS JEAKE:S a Co. 


Are exhibiting Steam Washing Machines, Patent Hydro Extractors, Grill Stoves, Steam and other Cooking Apparatus, Fat-Traps, 
Patent Louvres, &e,; Improved System of Electric Bells and Burglar Alarms, 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY AT 


THE STAND, or at 51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 
da ST A A TE, 
STEVENS’S 


PATENT 


TERRA - COTTA 


EXHAUST 
CHIMNEY TOP. 


These Chimney Tops 
will be found most 
efficient for prevent- 
ing down-blow, and 
create a powerful 
up-draught. 

PRICES :— 


12/-, 14/6, 18/6. 


THE. “EDINBURGH ” 


SHADOWLESS SUNLIGHT 


Is the panes effective and Economical Pendant for 
hops, Offices, Schools, Halls, &c 
BY ITS ‘GePrio4 A SAVING OF 25 to 30 PER CENT. MAY BE EFFECTED. 


In addition to their Plain Pattern, for which they have a large and 
increasing demand, M., S. & M. are now making an Ornamental 
Pattern, in Polished Br ass, as Illustrated. 


PLAIN PATTERN, in Burnished Brass, 
from 25/6 each Subject. . 
ORNAMENTAL PATTERN, in Polished Brass, 
from 60/- each Subject. 
Made in various sizes, from 18 in. x 3-light to 30 in. x 10-light. 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


MILNE, SONS, & MACFIE, Gas Engineers, &c., 
2 King Edward St., Newgate St., London, H.C. : 
Works: JAS. MILNE & SON, Milton House, Edinburgh. ORNAMENTAL PATTERN, POL ISHED BRASS. 


PURE RAIN WATER. 


THE RAIN-WATER SEPARATOR. 


(Medal awarded after long trial by Sanitary Institute, 1883.) 
Ist. It prevents the first portion of the rainfall (which brings’ down impurities from the roof) THE UNIVERSAL VENTILATING, SANITARY, AND 


passing into the storing tank. 
2nd, It cants after a certain quantity has passed through, and-stores the water when the roof has ENGINEERING CO., LIM., 


been washed by the rain. 
Price from £1 15s. to £5 10s. LEWISHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


C. G. ROBERTS, Haslemere, Surrey, England. 
BUILDING EXHIBITION, AGRICULTURAL HALL, LONDON. S T E P HE N S 
J. J. GREENWOOD, 
CARLYLE WORKS, LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, s.w. ST AINS2W 0) OD 
PENRHYN, BANGOR, CARNARVON, PORTMADOC, WESTMORELAND, 
WHITLAND ABBEY, and ice GREEN SLATES in all sizes. 
Slate Slabs, Cisterns, Urinals, Williams's and other Ridges, and every kind of Slate Work. 
N.B.—Much inconvenience and loss is occasioned owing to Builders and Contractors being unable to get Slating 
executed quickly. J.J. G. has always a large staff of skilled Slaters at hand, and can therefore carry out Slating 
contracts to any extent most promptly in any part of the Country. 
Staffordshire Blue Bricks, Ridge rae ee Garden Edging, &c. Drain Pipes and 
mney Pot 
J.J. G. also Manufactures and Imports Marble Gnanucrotees Fenders, Lavatory Tops, Dairy Shelves, and 
every description of Marble. 
Trade with Shippers, Ironmongers, and Large Dealers especially cultivated. 


Slate Depots—MOLD JUNCTION, BANGOR, and L. & N. W. R., CHELSEA. 
Marble Depots—L, and ST. KATHERINE DOCKS, and TETCOTT ROAD, CHELSEA, 


VENTILATORS 


On same principle. 
Illustrated = Free by 
Pos 


SOLE Sree — 


SPECIAL LOW PRICES, sent per return of post, for Goods delivered to any Port or Place in the World. 


BUILDING EXHIBITION, STANDS No. 134 and 152. 


SEE REYW we Co.’s 


NON-ARSENICAL 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS 


(BLOCK AND MACHINE-PRINTED), 


PROSPECTUS & SPECIMENS 
Free by Post on application, 
H.C.STEPHENS. 


191, ALDERSGATE St. [ONDON, 


MEAKIN'S PATENT AXLE PULLEY, 
NEW SEASON PATTERNS BY LEADING ARTISTS, NOW READY.| oy) worrs in FRONT PLATE. 


Flock Papers, Leather Papers, &c. 


“THE SASH PULLEY OF THE FUTURE,” 
USED BY ALL THE LEADING ARCHITECTS, 


SOLE LICENSEES, 


The Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; Highest Awards, 
Hygienic Exhibition, 1883. 
FTeNyT wer? Ft 72 ALDERSGATE 


64 ESSEX ROAD, LONDON, N. owners PLATT & SMITH att 


REDUCED PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


VOLUME XXX. OF THE ARCHITECT. “HE BANQUEN? oping te Sgt an 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. ee tla clrcint ony adel Cee 
ign ecie re 37 chee by i rer mas been reerinied: ore 

Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. Be hy nose Thee ee es ue 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BUILDING EXHIBITION, 


AGR DOU LWU RAT ELA Ta Seo 
Stands B 45, C 7O, and C Ol. 


REVOLVING SHUTTERS IN ACTION, FuLL SIZE. 


CHOICE EXAMPLES OF STAINED GLASS. 
QUEEN ANNE BLINDS. FESTOON BLINDS. 
THE BLIND OF THE FUTURE. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


AND EDUCATIONAL APPLIANCES. 


THE CANADIAN REVERSIBLE SEAT-RAIL DUAL DESK. 
ScHOOL PA HRTTIETION Ss, 


AS ADOPTED BY THE 


London School Board ; Birmingham School Board; Brighton School Board; Portsmouth School Board; Bedford School Board; Reading School 
Board ; Nottingham School Board; King’s Mower School Board; Sittingbourne School Board ; Stone School Board ; Hastings Schoglt Board ; 
He ceheumne School Board ; Ghristohnrch (New Zealand) School Beanie Oscott College, near Birmingham ; jishatiara tore and Midland Institute ; 
New Board Room, Great Western Railway, Paddington ; Saffron Walden Grammar School, &c., &c. 


——— 
sa —— S 
SS 


=o a 
BUTTERS ae" 
PERCY CRANE & ENGINE WORKS, = 


GLASGOW, 


Are showing at the BUILDING EXHIBITION, 
Agricultural Hall, London, 


a ES 1) a cea CRANES, 
CONCRETE MIXER, 


PATENT TIPPING BOXES, .k&c., &c. = 
ESTABLISHED 1862. HENRY KING, 


(Late GREEN & KING;) 


i: House Painter, Upholsterer, and General 
wl DB) Contractor, 


ace 4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 
CA R T Oo N- P I E R R E Ww O R K s, DESIGNS PREPARED AND eee GIVEN. 


49 THORNHILL ROAD, BARNSBURY PARK,)| ALBION CONGRETE C0,, 
LONDON, N. HAYMERLE ROAD, GLENGALL ROAD, 

LONDON, S.E. 

ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS EXECUTED. __CHARLES LUMLEY, Manager. 
ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE OF CHARGE. Sana ae eee a 


“Apri 5, 1884.] THE ARCHITECT. 15 


SUPPLEMENT 


PATENT IMPROVED SYSTEM OF 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


BLOCKS KEYED DOWN: CANNOT POSSIBLY GET LOOSE AND KICK UP. 


Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


GEARY & WALKER (late ANDREWS & C0.), 7 John Dalton St.; Manchester. 


CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. ONLY GOLD MEDAL. 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA, 


WELL FINISHED, STRAIGHT, REGULAR IN COLOUR, & WARRANTED IMPERISHABLE, MANUFACTURED BY 


JAS. STIFF & SONS, 
LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 


a rf 2 sete eeeen C ay on Li u 
String Course, Terminals, Trusses, Window Heads, Doorways, Balustrad 
NEW WORK FROM ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS IN FOUR TO SIX WEEKS. 
For Estimates for all kinds of Architectural Terra-Cotta, Chimney Tops, Drain Pipes, Kitchen Sinks, Sewer Traps, &., 
APPLY TO 


JAMES STIFF & SONS, LONDON POTTERY. LAMBETH. SE. 
——$—$—$ eee 


Permanent Decoration for Ceilings, Walls, etc. 


PATENT ENAMEL COMPANY 
288.Bradford St,Birmingham. 
: — Price from 2/62 per Sg. foot. . 
Applications for Designs and Estimates to be made to 


= BL | WB.SIMPSON & SONS lies 
S| | 100.St.Martin’s Lane London W.C: 


aN! 


Pon 


Ly af 
<X 
‘~ O 


Zit % 


| 


ISIS 


PRIMROSE &C 77> Jz 


—~CHURCH ST~ _ ga ff Jaf Of bef ee 
SHEFFIELD. “47 4/™ C/LIA/Z/ 4 /: 


ee 
EE: I Few BASSARIT, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 
REST LONDON PARQUET WORKS, eee OEKINS & COs EH. 
18 WELLS MEWS, WELLS ST., Oxford St., LONDON, W. TIMBER. MERCHANTS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST PARQUET FLOORING MANUFACTURED IN ENGLAND, |-!ME, BRIGKS, TILES, STONE, SLATE, IRON, 
FLOORS and BORDERS from 4d. per Square Foot. Bae bok CER: 
50,000 FEET of VARIOUS PATTERNS always in Stock, ready for fixing. Stone oe to the Trade. Contractors for Slating. 


uilding Materials of all kinds. 
HH. B, guarantees all work executed by his workmen to be firmly fixed to existing 


floor, and warranted not + rl up: | Our Traveller will be in attendance all day to give special 
Borders fixed to Rooms, capable of keing removed upon expiration of Lease, or Tenant leaving oes cas quotations during the Exhibition. 
ONE INCH SOLID PARQUET, from 8d. per Square Foot. Saw Mills and Wharves at BRENTFORD 


Estimates, with Designs, free on application. 


and UXBRIDGE, Middlesex 


SUPPLEMENT 


BUILDING EXHIBITION, 
AGRICULTURAL HALL, LONDON, 


MARCH 24 to APRIL 5S. 


GRIFFITHS PATENT WHITE 


GRIFFITHS ENAMELS, 


SILICATE DISTEMPERS: 
VARNISHES of all Descriptions, 


DRY COLOURS & ALL TRADE REQUISITES, 
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WILL BE EXHIBITED BY THE 


SANITARY PAINT CO. 


51 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
AT STANDS No. 35, AVENUE B, AND 80, AVENUE C. 


yea | COPY OF POST OFFICE TELEGRAM. | Pete 


From To 


JOHNSON & Co., GRIFFITHS, BERDOE & Co. 
International Exhibition Office, (The Sanitary Paint Co.), 
LONDON. Liverpool. 


Much pleasure in announcing Cable message just received from 
Calcutta, reports Award of Gold Medal for your Griffiths Patent White, 


Enamel and other Paints, Colours, Varnishes, &c. 


Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO, at No 5 New-street Square, E.C.; and Published by GILBERT WOOD at the Office, No, 175 Strand, W.C., London. 
Saturday, April 5,1884, 


SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE 


CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, AND TENDERS. 


LONDON, APRIL 5, 1884. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DrrBy.—June 2,—Designs are required for the Erection 
of a Pauper Lunatic Asylum for the Borough at Rowditch. 
Premiums of £100, £75,and £50, Mr, Thomas Coulthurst, 
Borough Engineer, Full Street, Derby. 


SUNDERLAND.—May 19.—Designs are invited for Laying 
out Twenty Acres of Land, the Mill Farm and Broad 
Meadows, Durham Road, Sunderland, for Villas, Terraces, 
or Street Rows, with Sewerage, &c. Premiums of Thirty 
and Twenty Guineas. Messrs. Duncan & Duncan, Soli- 
citors, 3 Market Place, South Shields. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALPHINGTON.—April 10.—For Building Dwelling-house 
and Offices. Messrs. J. W. Rowell & Son, Architects, 
Newton Abbot. 


APPLETON, WIDNES.—For Building Catholic School. 
Mr. H. V. Krolow, Architect, 24 North John Street, 
Liverpool. 


ARDLEY.— April 14.—For Erection of Farmhouse, Out- 
buildings, and Two Cottages, for the Duke of Marl- 
borough. Mr.G. lL. Watson, Estates Office, Blenheim. 


BARNSLEY.—April 9.—For Construction of Main Sewer 
in Cranbrook Street. Mr, J,H. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, 
St. Mary’s Place, Barnsley. 


BEDLINGTON CoLLrery.—April 12.—For Building Wes- 
feyan Chapel. Mr. James Gray, Bedlington Colliery. 


Boscoms.—April 7.—For Dormitories, Entertainment- 
room, Lavatories, &c., to Coffee Tavern. Mr. C. T. Miles, 
Architect, Observer Chambers, Bournemouth. 


BROMYARD.—April 21.—For Building School and Master’s 
House. Mr. A. H, Parker, Architect, 5 Foregate Street, 
Worcester. 


BrovucHtTon.—April 19.—For Works of Restoration at 
Parish Church. Rev. W. Wyatt, Broughton Rectory. 

CAMBRIDGE.—April 15.—For Building Congregational 
Church. Messrs, Banks & Townsend, Architects, 23 Fins- 
bury Circus, 

CUCKFIELD.— April 7.—For Additions to Mytten House. 
Mr. F. W. Holloway, Hayward’s Heath. 

DARENTH.—April 14.—For Boundary Wall to Gore 
Farm. Messrs. A. & C, Harston, Architects, 15 Leaden- 
hall Street, H.C. ; 

DELPH.—April 5.,—For Building Sunday Schools. Mr. 
A, Banks, Architect, 231 Rochdale Road, Oldham. 

Dusiiw.—April 15.—For Alterations to Nos. 22 and 23 


Thomas Street. Mr. D. J. Freeman, City Architect, City 
Hall, Dublin, 


DupLEY Himu.—April 11.—For Building Store, with 
Shops, Warehouse, Dwelling-house, &c. Mr. W. H. 
Howarth, Architect, Cleckheaton, 


EccLEsHILL.—April 9.—For Building Baptist Chapel and 
School. Mr. Wilson Bailey, Architect, 9 Market Street, 
Bradford. 


ELLAND.—April 12.—For Building Mistal, Coach-house, 
and Cart Shed. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 
Post Office Buildings, Halifax. 


ELLAND.—April 15.—For Building Fireproof Warehouse 
at Spa Well. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 
Post Office Buildings, Halifax. 


FrRIZINGHALL.—April 7.—For Building Residence, 
J. Ledingham, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, Bradford. 


HiPPpERHOLME.—April 9.—For Additions to House. 
Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, 
Halifax. 

HUCKNALL TORKARD.—For Additions to Cigar Factory. 
Mr. A. H. Goodall, Architect, Nottingham, 


IeswicH.—April 9.—For Additions to Printing Office. 
Mr. W. Eade, Architect, Post Office Chambers, Ipswich. 


Kenpau.—April 11.—For Enlarging Mills and Building 
Stabling, Warehouse, Shops, &c. Mr. Stephen Shaw, 
Architect, Kendal, 

LOWESWATER.—April 7.—For Restoration of Church, 
Mr. W. Deighton, Architect, 3 Pow Street, Workington. 


MorpetTuH.—April 18.—For Extension of County Lunatic 
Asylum, Mr. J. Cresswell, County Architect, Moot Hall, 
Nowcastle on-Ty 


Mr. 


Nort SHieLps.—April 17.—For Construction of Brick 
Gasholder Tank. Mr. W. B. Davidson, 97 Bedford Street, 
North Shields, 

NAFFERTON.—April 9.—For Building Pair of Semi- 
detached Villas. Mr. W. H. Todd, County Buildings, 
Aull. 

PETERBOROUGH.—April 14.—For Construction of Con- 
crete and Brick Gasholder Tank. Mr. G. EH. Stevenson, 
Gasworks, Peterborough, 


PorTHcawL.—April 7.—For Additional Block to The 
Rest. Mr, John Prichard, Architect, Llandaff. 


RoOssENDALE.—For Building Edge Side Holme Church. 
Mr. T. Bell, Architect, 14 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 


SEDBERGH.—April 
Gymnasium, aud Sanatorium at Grammar School. 
Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 


7.—For Building Swimming-Bath, 
Mr.W. 


SowrrBy Bripcr.—April 15.—For Building Five Shops 
and Seven Houses (Mason’s Work). Mr. Wilkinson, Archi- 
tect, Sowerby Bridge. 


SHAaw.—April 7.—For Building Mill. Messrs, Wild & 
Collins, Architects, 15 Clegg Street, Oldham. 


Srocxrorr.—April 7.—For Building Fireproof Cotton 
Mill. Mr. J. Stott, Architect, 22 Clegg Street, Oldham. 


Tooting GRAVENEY.—April 17.—For Re-seating Parish 
Church and other Works. Mr. W. P. Mellhuish, High 
Street, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 

TorrenHAM.—April 21.—For Construction of Brick and 
Pipe Sewers. Mr. de Pape, Engineer to the Local Board, 
High Road, Tottenham. 

WAKEFIELD.—-April 11.—For Works in Construction of 
Sewage Outfall at Agbrigg. Mr. W. Crutchley, C.E., 
Town Hall Chambers, Wakefield. 


West Ham.—April 8.—For Erection of School Build- 
ings. Mr. J.T. Newman, Architect, 2 Fen Court, E.C. 

WorRKINGTON.—April 8.—For Building School and 
Master's House at Westfield. Mr. James Howes, Architect, 
13 Bridge Street, Workington. 


TENDERS. 


ANSDELL. 
For Building two Pairs of Villas at Ansdell, 
P. WORTHINGTON, Architect, Blackpool. 
Accepted conditionally. 
Hill & Moister, Great Marton, excavator, 


Mr. Tos. 


drainer, and bricklayer - . . -£510 0 0 
Dean & Shore, Blackpool, mason and flagger 270 0 0 
Pye, Blackpool, slater - ° Z e 00 0 
Coulston, Blackpool, plumber, glazier, painter, 

gasfitter, bellhanger .  . 4 - = 0 0 
Sutton, St, Anne’s-on-Sea, plasterer 102 0 0 
Shepherd, Walmesley & Smith, St. Anne’s-on- 

Sea, woodwork . . n . ° . 478 0 @ 

ABERDEEN. 
For House, No. 9 Queen’s Gardens, Aberdeen. Messrs. 


ELLIs & WILSON, Architects. Quantities by the Archi- 
tects. 
Milne, mason. 
Johnston & Fullerton, carpenter and joiner. 
McGregor & Shand, slater. 
Masson & Findlay, plasterer. 
Robertson, plumber and gasfitter. 
Whyte, painter and glazier. 


For Additions to Mile End House, Aberdeen, for Mr. 
Andrew Marshall. Messrs. Extis & WILSON, Archi- 
tects. Quantities by the Architects. 

Messrs. J. & J. Ross, mason. 
Grant, carpenter. 
Milne, slater. 
Kirk & Piggott, plasterer. 
Gunn & Elder, plumber and gasfitter, &c. 
Mason & Son, painter and glazier, &c. 
Total amount of Tenders, £660. 


MANUFACTURERS 


AND 


IMPORTERS oF 


MARBLE AND woop 


CHIMNEY PIECES. 


QUEEN ANNE 
ELIZABETHAN 


AND 


RENAISSANCE 
GRATES 


STOVE GRATE MANUFACTURERS 


STOVE GRATES 
KITCHEN RANGES 
FENDERS 


AND 


RAILING 
AND 


MANTELS 
OVER MANTELS | 
ART TILES 
AND 
HEARTHS 
IRONFOUNDERS, 


GEORGE WRIGHT & Co. 


SHOW-ROOMS: 


155 QUEEN WICTORIA STREET 
And 238 Upper Thames Street, Blackfriars, E.C. — WORKS, ROTHERHAM 
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ARBROATH. 


ENFIELD. : 


For Execution of Works in Connection with the Water] For Erection of Water-tower, for the Enfield Local Board. For Alterations to the White Horse Public-house, Shore- 


Supply, Keptie Hill, Arbroath. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Anderson, mason , 5 . A . 3,p90 0 10 
Arders.n & Co., ironwork . . ° - 1,884 0 0 
McAndrew, plumber . . ° . . 127 0 0 
Christie,joimer . . f nes : 65 0 0 


BARNSLEY. 

For Pulling Down old Building and Erecting Stable, 
Coachhouse, &c, ard Alterations to House at Barnsley. 
Mr. HERBERT CRAWSHAW, Architect, Quantities by 
the Architect, 

Accepted Tenders, 
Lock, mason. 

Walter, joiner. 
Hutch‘nson Bros , plumber, &c. 
Fleming, slater and plasterer. 
Goodyear, painter. 

Total cost, £648. 


BOSTON SPA. 
For Building House and Shop, Boston Spa. 
May, A.R.I.B A., Architect, Leeds. 
W. H. Wood. 


Mr. Harry 
Quantities by Mr, 


Accepted Tenders. 
Rhodes, mason 
Shires & Son, joiner. 
Bedford, plumber and glazier. 
_  Wairing, slater. 
Hemmingway & Wright, plasterer. 
Bradley, painter. 
Total, £596 10 0 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
For Building Dwelling-house, West Hill Road, Bourne- 
mouth. Messrs. CREEKE & GirrorD, Architects. 


Mnsgrave fF 3 4 . A . £2,368 0 0 
Tilsed . A e : < ‘ « 2,080: 0..0 
Huxtable “ . : : 6 KS nd EPA in) 
McWilliam . 5 5 5 4 Set819 0-0 
Smith . . . = : ° Fs a LTO LOO 
Hoare & Co. . 5S 5 6 : A 5 ler era) 
Stanley . ° : 4 . . . - 1.780 0 0 
Jones & Son . ; 5 ; : 5 -1;750. 100 
Bevan . ‘ . 2 ° Q ° 5 OM) 
Rigler & Crane . 5 ° . . « 1,725 0° 0 
“ Ridout . . : e . . ° . 1625 0 6 
George . ° ° 5 : 5 : <a 6LIS OF 0 
Amended Tenders after deductions. 
Jones & Son . : A . : e ~ 1,575 00 
Bevan . é ° ° = . - 1,562 0 0 
Ridout . . . . ° = 1,460 0 0 
SMITH (accepted) . ° . ° A - 1450 0 0 
Rigler & Crane . : 5 : : - 1425 0 0 
BRAINTREE. 


For Rebuilding Business Premises at Braintree. Mr. CHAS. 
Lone, Architect, 21 Upper Gloucester Place, N.W. 
Quantities by Mr. Arthur W. Saville, 99 Strand, W.C. 

Langridge & Sons . A ° fe * -£875 0 0 


BRIDGEND. 


For Additions to Wainskeel House, Bridgend, for Daniel 
Owen, Esq. Mr. J. P. LaAMBert, Architect, Bridgend. 
THOMAS, Liantrissant (accepted) . ; -£644 0 0 


BRIGHTON. 

For Lady Altar in the Catholic Church, Norton Road, West 

Brighton, for the Rev. Silvester A. Donnelly. Mr. 

JOSEPH STANISLAUS HANSOM, F.R.J.B.A., Architect, 

27 Alfred Place West, South Kensington. 
PorTER, Chelsea (accepted) . ‘ ° 


BRISTOL. 
For Building Offices, Warehouse, and Mills, Canon’s Marsh, 
Bristol. Mr. HERBERT J. Jonzs, Architect, Bristol. 


-£145 0 0 


Eastabrook & Sons : c ~£4.294 0 0 
Crocker . A ‘ fe . 4 . - 4,239 0 0 
Walters & Son . “ 5 : A - 4,175 0 0 
Brock & Bruce 4 5 : 2 . . 4.1060 “0 
Stephens & Bastow ° ° 5 - 4,000 0 0 
Church , ° 5 ° . . . i Sek  cs  e CE) 
Davis : 5 : 0 3 - 3,984 0 0 
Humphreys . . . . 4 3,977 0 0 
H. & T. Hatherly . 4 : ; 5 - 38,957 0 0 
Howell & Son 5 4 - 4 - 3,900 0 0 
Cowlin & Son A 5 “) s . as 875910) -0 
Bevan . 4 5 . c - 3,800 0 0 
LEWIS (accepted) 5 - 3,795 0 0 


All of Bristol. 


CANTERBURY. 

For Fittings and Decorations, the Fleece Inn, High Street, 
Canterbury, for the Star Brewery. Mr. FRED. M. 
PuTLey, Architect, 5 Southampton Buiidings, W.C. 

WARNE (accepted) . 2 . 5 é sko0e 2 0 


FERNDALE. 


For Police Station, Ferndale, Glamorganshir>. Mr. J. P. 
LAMBERT, Architect, Bridgend. Quantities by the 


Architect, 
Morgan, Aberdeen 4 : 5 6 - £1,397 0 0 
Thomas, Bridgend “1 5 o L887 10: <0 
Williams & Co, Ferndale . . + pl329: 00 
D. Davies, Cardiff . x . . a 1.250 0 0 
D. J. DaviEs (accepted). . : e ol; 243774 1 


FOLKESTONE. 


For new Organ-chamber and Vestry to the Parish Church 
of Christchurch, Folkestone. Mr. A. R. BARKER, 
Architect. Quantities by Messrs. J. S. Lee & Son. 


Wiles, Dover. ; 5 4 : d - £2,130 0 0 
Mods TOrquayee es llc ee ef Ce OES 2d 
Webster, Folkestone , ° A ° « 1884 0 0 
Prebble, Folkestone . . . . «. 1,862 0 0 
H ayward & Paramore, Folkestone . - 1,858 0 0 
Unwin, Folkestone 5 # ‘s « 13,8382 7 0 
Petts & Son, Folkestone “ 5 “ - 1,806 0 0 
Dunk, Folkestone ° . a ‘ . 1790 0 0 
Brooks, Folkestone .  . . . . 1636 0 0 
Moopy, Folkestone (accepied) .» 5 . 1,530 0 0 


Mr. W. KErTERINGHAM, Surveyor. 


Patman, Enfield . . ° : . -£1,547 0 0 
Gardner, Waltham A 5 ‘ G - 1536 0 0 
Burman, Enfield . . : 5 ote 215000 0 
Cooke & Co., Battersea . ‘ 5 . 1,3880-0 0 
FAIRHEAD, Enfield (accepted) . c e 7 AR286370 50 


FORT WILLIAM. 


For Pier, Quay, a:d Approach Walls in concrete, with 


Tidal Basin, ,Dredging, and Foundations under low 

water, for Mr. Donald P. M‘Donald, the Distillery, 

Fort William, N.B. Mr. G. W. BrENAN, C.E., Oban, 
A. & K. Macdona'd, Killin Railway . - £8,215 10 6 


Fraser, Inverness and Nairn . : ike Vay en Ba, 
Moffat & Sons. Paisley . 5 . . 5,345 4 6 
Baine & Co., Bo’ness . 5 . “ 4,990 19 1 
HARRINGTON, 
For Works of Restoration at Harrineton Church. Mr. 
Wo. DEIGHTON, Architect. Workington. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Cook,mason . 4 5 4 6 . HALT 17, 6 
Porter & Pearson, joiner . . : - 353 17 6 
Whitfield, slating . 5 2 3 1149 0 0 
Sherwood & Armstrong, varnishing and 
glazing . é 4 é . . i a SO NOT O 
Lawson, plasterer . ° 5 ° . 68 0 0 
Walker, plumbing . : - ‘ . rip, plasty 80 


HORSHAM. 

For Alterations and Additions to Westbrook House, near 
Horsham, and Frection of New Lodge. Messrs. 
WiutiaM Watnace & FLOCKHART, Architects, Bond 
Street. Quantities supplied by Mr. Frederick Thom- 
son. 


Potter & Sons, Horsham a - £2,670 0 0 
Goddard & Sons, Dorking . : . - 2,520 0 0 
Colls & Sons, Dorking and Londo r Bp Pee ee) 
Robertson, London 5 A 2 ‘ 2 2,420' O00 
Richardson & Sons, Horsham . : - 2,346' 0 0 
Peters, Horsham , 6 . A 5 . 2,169 10 0 
Toms, London A : F ; ; 252083) 40! l0, 
Charlwood Bros., East Grinstead . f 2,052 0 0 


ILKESTON. 
For Building Board Scho Js, Ilkeston. Mr. J. Tart, 
Leicester, Architect. Quantities supplied. 
MANNERS, Iikeston (accepted) . . . £3,576 10 0 


LONDON. 

For Heating St. Dominic’s Priory, Haverstock Hill ; 
“*Ecclesbourne,’’ Worsley Road, for Mr. Bradley ; 
Theobald’s Park, Waltham Cross, for Sir Henry 
Meux ; and Hospital at Weston-super-Mare. 

Bacon & Co. (accepted). 


For Building Detached Residence, West Hampsteid, for 
Mr. J. Gibson. Mr. BANnisTerR FLETCHER, Architect. 
MANSBRIDGE (accepted) . ° £2,776 0 0 


For the Erection of the First Portion of St. Cuthbert’s 
Church, Kensington, and Alterations and Additions to 
the Temporary Caurch, from the designs and under 
direction of Mr. HuGH RoumigvU GouGH, F.R.I.B.A., 
12 Carlton Chambers, Regent Street. 

BELHAM & Co, (accepted) : - £2,936 11 3 


For Construction of Sewer in Cursitor Street, Chancery 


Lane. 
K llett & Bentley . ° A . - £530 0 0 
M‘Kenzie & Co, 5 5 4 5 Ae ate is 
Marshall , . . . ? . . 450 0 0 
Cooke & Co. . 4 4 ° . . . 450 0 0 
Nowell & Robson . ‘ . e - 430 0 0 
Killingback ‘ 5 ‘ * . A Sots OO. 
NrEasve & Son (accepted) . . . 3848 0 0 


For the Erection of a Villa at Corner of West Hill Road 
and Lebanon Gardens, Wandsworth, for Mr. S. S. 
Howell. Messrs. Esperrs & Copp, Architects, Savoy 
House, 115 Strand, and at Colchester. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. T. E. Murray, 12 Buckingham strcet, 


Strand. 
Perkins . é ; : ; ¢ - £1,948 0 0 
Sanders. i : A ; 3 - 1,932 0 0 
Macey & Sons 5 . ° . . wedi OO 
Harmer. ° ° ° . . - 1,764 0 0 
Holt S C - : . a 12021030 
Steel Bros, . ° ° ° omen 690';.0.2.0 
Baylis J . ° ° 5 1,595 0 0 


For the Extension of Premises. Chiswell Street, Camber- 
well, for Messrs. Carter, Paterson & Co., unser the 
superintendence of Mr. WiLLIAM Eve, 10 Union Court, 
Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Hubble & Trott . 4 9 : ° «21,345 “0-0 
Harris & Wardrop ° 3 ° . smercon. 0 {0 
D. D. & A. Brown 5 F ° . . 880 0 0 
Downs . 5 a 5 - . 6 839 0 0 
Aldridge & Jenvey . : ° ° A PV eR A 
Higgs . 5 5 5 : 5 < A 815 0 0 


For Alterations and Additions to the Eagle Tavern. Chob- 


ham Road, Stratford, E., for Mr. J. J. Simmons. Mr. 

FREDERICK A, ASHYON, Architect, 
Hearle & Son . 5 . 5 fs e ~£579 0 0 
North Brothers 5 5 ° 5 ° - 5449 0 0 
Nicholls . 3 > . O 5 . - 505 0 0 
Toole 4 ; t . : . seed 5) Ore, 
FURLONG (accepte’) . ° . ° - 399 15.0 
Mansfield . 4 . O 0 . . - 88 0 0 
Buckle. 5 o 5 5 * 5 - 36310 6 
Webb . . ° . . . . 3845 °0 0 
Younz 305 0 0 


For New School and Class-rooms at the Baptist Chapel, 
Catford Hill, Catford, SE. Messrs. WILSON, Son, & 
ALDWINCKLE, Architects. 


Hobbs. 5 5 . ° 4 ~22595 0.0 
Taylor & Son . 4 5 - 2 ee GEE SO) 
MANS. f° ST Sue laettecs ulema, tise Sap eaoaee OSGmmOMEO 
Amer . ° 4 ‘ . . ‘ - 2,065 0 0 
Nightingale . 5 . 3 . ° - 2,070 0 0 
Cox. 5 ; ~ . a x . . 2,064 0 0 
Shurmur F : a E e . - 2,061 0 0 
diggs & Hill . ° ° 5 ° - 2,060 0 0 
W.& F.Croaker . . fe ° 5 - 2.050 0 0 
Jerrard . é F, ‘ 5 . . 995996 20": 
Holliday & Greenwood . . . - 1,789 0 0 


LONDON— continued. 

ditch, Messrs. WiLson, Son & ALDWINCKLE, Ar 

tects. 
Hearle . A . “ ° . . £1,345 0 O 
Shurmur : * : 4 5 F - 119% & @ 
Drew & Cadman . . . . . . 1,180 0 & 
Mills. s . . ° ° - 1,088 0 O 
Staines & Son ° < . a : . 1978 0 6 

For Erection of Shops at Crouch End. My, W. SMITH,. 

Architect. 
Anhy . ‘ 5 . 5 + e -£1,184 0 © 
Shurmur 5 4 . ‘ * 3 - 1,125 0 6 
Clark Bros. . e . . . e122 0 0 
Hurst; ~%. ° 5 . . ° 5 - 1,105 0 0 
Ebbage . ° 5 ‘ e . e - 1,079 0 0 
Dunford & Langham . . ° ° - 1,049 0 0 
Johnson 5 e . . 4 C . 1,045 0 ® 
Larke e e e ° ° ry ° . 969 0 LU 
Mattock Bros. 3 . . . . ee 982, 0-70 
Harper . é = e . 5 . . (9202-0 
Stevens . . 5 ° . ° e fs 923 0 & 
Wovud A A é . ‘ 5 ° - 865 0 0 

LIMERICK. 


For Building a Dwelling-house at Fannstown, near Kil- 
mallock, Co. Limerick. Mr. P. J. Dunic, Architect, 
Limerick. 


Leahy, Timerick . . . ° . £690 0 G 
Joyce, Kilmallock . i . 4 . . 525 0 0 
Hayes & Cogh an, Limerick . je - 494 0 
Hurley, Fermoy A ° e * - 465 0 O 
WALSH, Cork (accepted) . 3 - 411 :0 0 


Stone, lime, sand, &c , provided by the preprietor. 


LINCOLN. 


For Construction of Gasholder Tank at the Gasworks, 
Bracebridge, Lincoln. 
Martin & Sims, Lincoln ‘ £4,715. 0 0 


Otter & Broughton, Lincoln . ‘ . 4,080 3 10 
Sherwin, Boston . 2 ~ -) e Pipes id: rrr ent 
H.S. & W. Close, Lincoln . tests . 3,967 17 6 
Wright, Lincoln : F C 7 a Bes FO) lee 
Crossy & Sons, Lincoln (accepted) . . 3,551 17 6 


LIVERPOOL. 

For Heating Apparatus at Ilam Hall, Ashbourne, for Mr. 
Hanbury ; at Monkstown Park,Ireland, for Mr. Cairns,. 
J.P.; at Residence, Sefton Park, Liverpool, and at 
Conservatory, Kent House, Ealing. 

RENTON GiBps, Liverpool (accepted). 


NEWBURY. 
For Erection of Four Almshouses, Newbury, Berks. Mr. 
Henry Fuint, Architect, Newbury. 


Elliott ' A : : ° “ “ -£8768. 0 0 
Elms . 5 5 . 3 . 5 - 84010 © 
Whiter ° . ° : . . . . 825 0 0 
Bailey . e . 5 ; a CO - 80516 6 
Taylor . E 5 . e * fs = EOF 
Botsford . Fs . . 2 4 - 49 0 & 
JAMES (accepted) . . : : . 743 °0 0 
Harrison . : . . 4 ‘ ° - 690 0 9 


NEW SWINDON. 

For Alterations and Additions to Sewing Factory, New 
Swindon, for Messrs. J. Compton & Sons,Army Clothing” 
Contractors London. Mr. JoHN J. Suira, A.RI.B.A., 
Architect, Swindon. 


Salmon, London . ° . ° 5 £1,234 0 0 
Henley, Swindon . 3 : ° 4 pitrou: <0) 0 
Wiltshire, Swindon . ° : . . 820 0 0 
PHILLIPS (accepted) 4 ‘ . . Ae iste Mey) 


PENCOED. 
For Addition to a House at Pencoed, near Bridgend, 


Glamorganshire, for Mr. W. Conibear, Mr. J. P. 
LAMBERT, Architect, Bridgend. 
McGaul, Bridgend . Fe : : . -£520 0 O 
Richards, Bridgend . ° ° . A - 473 2 4 
M. THoMAS, Llantrissant (accepted) . . 47210 O 
W. Thomas, Bridgend . F . - 365 0 0 


PYNEWYDD. 

For Police Station, Pynewydd, Ogmore Valley, Glamorgan- 
shire. Mr. J. P. Lampert, Architect, Bridgend. 
Quantities by the Architect. 

RICHARDS, Bridgend (accepted) . 5 eRELOG G9 20" 


PORTSMOUTH. 

For Iron Railing to Enclose the Catholic Cathedral, 
Bishop’s Houxe and seminary, Portsmouth, for the 
Right Rev. Bishop Virtue. Mr. JOSEPH SLraNISLAUS- 
Hansom, F.R.1.B.A., 27 Alfred Place West, South 
Kensington, Architect. 

GopDARD & Massry, Nottingham (accepted) £248 17 0 


RAMSGATE. 
For the Erection of Three Dwelling-houses and Shops, 


Queen Strect, Ramsgate. Mr. E. L. bLGan, Architect,, 

Ranisgate. 
T. Elear. - 5 : . : ° .£1,700 0 0 
Smith & Son. 6 5 é 5 ° « 153890" 0 
Bowman. - o . 5 5 A - 1,382 0 
Howe . ry 4 i . . ° « (1,299: -0°-& 
Miller . 5 ° . 3 ° . s 12302026 
White Bros., . A : . ° ° 7 Libs 026 
J. Newby 5 . . . . ° » 1,148 10 0 
Martin ° . ° . . . of LOO DONG: 
Port ‘ . ° . . ° . - 1,100 0 0 
NEWBY Bros. (accepted) e . . 5 969 10 0 

READING. 


For Additions and Alterations, &c, Tilehurst Board Schools, 
zear Reading. Mr. F.W. ALBURY, F.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
tect. 

WERNHAM(uccepted) . . ° 5 - £1,760 0 


For Business Premises, Broad Street, Reading, for Messrs. 
Heelas, Sons & Co. Messrs. BROWN & ALBURY, 
Architects. 
KINGERLEE, Banbury, general work (ac- 

cepted) . 5 ° é = : = - £2,400 0 Q 
TAMAR TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, for terra- 

cotta (accepted) A Fs A a .- 325050770 
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SUNDERLAND. 


For Building Stables, Workshops, &c., Sunderland. Mr. 
Wo. MicaurN, jun., Architect, Fawcett Street, Sander- 
land. Quantities by the Architect. 


Humble . 5 A = . . £1,182 0 0 
Hirst & Sons. . . ° . ° T2008: 6:40 
Hildsey . . ° . e . . oe 092s 
Douglass ° : -. z ; . - 1,045 2 7 
Swan & Co, (bricklayer and joiner only) . 991 0 0 
Rule Bros. . ° - - 5 . 5 97218 0 
Shaftoe . . : * - . : ‘ 964 5 0 
Scott & Son . 4 A R ‘ : ‘ 951 14 8 
D.& J. Ranken . < 7 3 ‘ ‘ 935 0 0 
HODGSOoN (accepted) . : = = a 920 0 0 
Broad , , ; F, . _ - oF 786m See9D 


SUTTON. 


For the Erection of Ennerdale, Sutton, Surrey, for Mr. 
Mark Leader. Mr. Herbert D, APPLETON, A.R.I.B.A., 
Architect, 157 Wool Exchange, E.C. Quantities by Mr. 
F. T, W. Miller, Guildball Chambers, E.C, 


Newland ° : é - . . -£1,195 0 0 
Robinson - ° Ey . . . Petia, OF 9 
W. C. Hards . ° : ° . ° 1,086 0 0 
Smith . : e ° ‘ . 1,077 0 0 
Humpbris . . - . ° | - 1,010 0 0 
G. Hards A . . F . . aos Os O 
POTTER (accepted) . . . 5 - 970 0 0 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon S8t., London, E.C. 


BILLs OF QuantTitizs, SpectFicaTions, Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Esrarss, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CertiricaTe Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracun’s TaBLgs, upon application. 


SILICATED CARBON 
MAIN-SUPPLY FILTER. 
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FOR FILTERING THE WHOLE OF THE 
WATER-SUPPLY OF A BUILDING .BEFORE USE. 
Complete ready for fixing, from #8 6s. each. 


SILICATED CARBON FILTER CO. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port o 
Railway Station, for all varieties o ze f ; 


BATH STONE, { Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


“SANITAS” 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


_ Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 


Exhibition, 1881. 
Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E. 


SOUTHGATE. 

For the Erection and Completion of Two Pairs of Semi- 
detached Villas at Southgate, for Mrs. Caroline Deakin. 
Mr. AKTHUR W. SAVILLE, Architect, 99 Strand, W.C. 
Quantities supplied. 


Cook e . ° 
Spencer & Co. : e 
Walker . . e ° 
Ward & Lambie 
Howard. . 

Lamble . . 

Jackson & Todd 
ROYAL (accepted) 


Jerrard . * A : . Py - £2,897 0 
Cox ; eat ee r= 2,685 0 
Newbvirse. «eum cman 2,680 0 
Smith . E: : = 4 e 2,609 0 
Auley . ° ° ’ : 2,596 0 
Shurmur . A . 2,574 0 
: 0 

. 0 

° 0 
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TILEHURST. 
For Cottage at Tilehurst, near Reading, for Mr. Smith, 


Reading, Mr. Joun J. Smiru, A.R I.B.A, Architect, 
Swindon. 
Gravel and Sand found. 

Wernham, Reading : é . ° - £538 0 0 
Godwin, Readirg .« ° c ° : -noso, 0. 0 
Burgess, Tilehurst . . ° . ° 523 0 0 
Simond, Reading . . . ° ° 4909 0 0 
Wicks, Reading r) . . . ° 489 0 0 
Taylor, Reading : . ° : ; - 44810 0 
PATIENCE & WHITE (accepted) ‘ A - 429 0 0 


BEST BATH STONE. 
BOX GROUND 


WESTWOOD GROUND, ‘oms'bows 


CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & C0., L?- 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


C.W. NIGHTINGALE & CO., 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 


WINDOW BLIND MANUFACTURERS. 


TO THE TRADE ONLY. 
73a QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER. 


Price Lists, Patterns, &c., sent on application. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices and Water Freights, apply to 

BATH STONE OFFICE, BATH. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING PAPERSTAINERS. 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


FROM ARSENIC. 


i 


aE 


GUARANTEED FREE 
SHOW-ROOMS : 


110 High Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W. 


Of all Decorators & Contractors. 
go> Sore AppREsS. 
Vote Trade Mark. 


BEST & SAFEST VENTILATOR IN THE WORLD 


nounced simply perfect. It ad- 
justs ventilators to a nicety, while 
its perfect screw arrangements 
render accidents impossible. Al- 
ready thousands are in use, giving 
the greatest satisfaction, in 
Religious Institutions, Offices, 
Banks, Vestry and Public Halls, 
i, ‘Cheatres, Hospitals, Museums, 
|i Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Public 
Houses, Mansions and other Resi- 
dences, Schools, Shops, &c. 

Are applicable to every descrip- 
| tion of Fanlight, opening in or 
| out, hung upon hinges or on 
centres. Also to open any num- 
ber simultaneously, such as 
lantern, conservatory, and sky- 
| lights, 


R. ADAMS, Patentee, 
7 GREAT DOVER ST., BORO’. 


SHOW-ROOMS : 
17 Blackman Street, Boro’, 


LONDON, S.E. 


This FANLIGHT OPENER is pro’ | 


SWINDON. 
For Building Infants’ School, Boundary Walls, &c., High 
Street, Even Swindon. Mr. WILLIAM DREW, Archi- 


tect, Swindon. Quantities by the Architect. 
Philip <,. sulatweemens «21,400 10-0 


Barrett . . . e s e ° oh 1822-903 
Buckle & Wheeler, Abingdon. . 1,150 0 O 
WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted) . e se 1,18. OU 


WOOLWICH. 

For Alterations and Additions to No. 3 Samuel Strect, 
Woolwich, for vicarage for the parish of Saint Michael 
and All Angels, Woolwich. Mr. H. H. CHURCH, 
Architect, Woolwich. 


Fenn & Sons, Woolwich . ° : . .£600 0 0 
Coomss, Plumstead (accepted) . . 550 0 ® 
YEOVIL. 


For Construction of Public Baths, Yeovil. Mr. J. JoHN- 
son, Architect, London, 
Whettam, Weymouth . ° . . £3,054 18 12 


Escott, Bridgwater r ° - . 2,998 5 8 
F. & M. Long, Bradford-on-Avyon . . 2,843 1 8 
Pollard, Taunton . e ° : e » -2:8412, 050 
Brock & Bruce, Bristol . . . . 2,836 0 0 
Bishop, Putney . Py ° . . . 2,699 0 0 
Pollard, Bridgwater . . ° ° + 12;273: 0 20 
Cox, Yeovil . ° . = - . Pee WD r 
Lane, Yeovil (er707 made) .« e . - 1,483 10 0 
Engineer’s Work. 
Bradford & Co.,London . . ° 327 0 0 
May, London A F . . : og 500 ALO 
Clements, Keates & Co., London . ° oe 270.0. O 


VENTILATION! 


THE SANITARY ENGINEERING AND 
VENTILATION COMPANY 


UNDERTAKE 
VENTILATION WORK 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Employing Skilled Workmen under Efficient 
Supervision and the most perfect Appliances. 


Address—Mr. H. CARTER, C.E., 
115 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


BATH STONE. 
BOX GROUND, 


THE BEST FOR ALL EXTERNAL USE, 


CORSHAM DOWN 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED _IN BEAUTY OF APPEAR= 
ANCE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 


PICTOR & SONS, 


BOX, WILTS. 
“THE MARBLE STORES.” 


WILLIAMS & NASH, 


9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade 


FOR 


CHIMNE YPIEGES, 


ETC 
MARBLE FENDERS, 20s. 


QUANTITIES, ETC., 


‘ Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 
COLMORE ROW, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
J. L. BACON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 
STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 

No. 34 UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W., 
And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and 
NEWCASTLE. 

Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free. 


SERPENTINE. 


QUARRIES and WORKS, 
POLTESCO, near the Lizard, Cornwall. 
Ertimates forwarded on apzlication to the Proprietor. 
JABEZ DRUITT, 

SOUTH GROVE, MILE END ROAD, LONDON. 


Or the Marager at the Works. 
Show Room for Chimney- pieces, 9 Castle Street, Holborn. 
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LEMENT 


REPRINT of ART PLATES trom THE ARCHITECT.” 


The following Illustrations, which have appeared in “ THE ARCHITECT,” can now be obtained 


in a separate form suitable for Framing. 


A COLOURED REPRODUCTION 


BY PERMISSION OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


OF THE 


CHEE BRA Ted FRIEZE 


By JSULESs DIDIER, 
EXHIBITED IN THE SALON IN 1882. 


In Nine Sections, price Sixpence each. Now ready, sent by Post, carefully rolled, Sevenpence each. 


SHAKSPERIAN DECORATIVE PANELS 


BY H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


PRINTED IN COLOURS. 
Price Five Shillings the Set of Eight; or, Free by Post, carefully rolled, Five Shillings and Sixpence. 


ANDREA MANTEGNA'S CELEBRATED CARTOON 
TRIUMPH OF JULIUS CASAR 


In Three Parts, price Three Shillings the Set; or by Post, Three Shillings and Fourpence. 


THE BANQUET. 


‘The Well-known and Beautiful Chromo-Lithograph by 


H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


Price One Shilling; Free by Post, One Shilling and Twopence. Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or at the 
OFFICE OF “THE ARCHITECT,” 
175s STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprictor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street pre's uare, E. and Published by GILBERT WOOD at the Office, No. 1765 Strand, W.C., London, ~~ 
urday, pred? z 1884 
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Ghe Architect, 


THE EXTENSION OF ARCHITECTURAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 


HATEVER shortcomings may be com- 
plained of in the recent operations of the 
Institute of Architects, there are probably 
few of the better order of members who 
will not be disposed to approve and 
support the steps that have been taken 
in the direction of the development of 
the principle of an examination test. It is 
now a good many years—indeed four-and- 
twenty—since the beginning was made, 
when Mr. Hayter Lewis, one of the 
honorary secretaries at the time, as the 
mouthpiece of the Council, laid before a 

general meeting a scheme for the establishment of a com- 

mittee to examine all applicants upon the several subjects 
involved in an architect’s practice, and to bestow certificates, 
for what they might be worth, upon those who should be 
found proficient. It may perhaps surprise some of those who 
think the Institute has never had a will of its own to be told 
that this project, after due discussion, was formally rejected ; 
not so much on principle, however, as in detail. The result 
was that the preparation of another scheme devolved upon 

Messrs. ASHPITEL, JOHN PAPwoRTH, and KERR, who held 

their meetings, after the pleasant manner of those days, at the 

house of Mr. AsHPireEL, at Poet’s Corner, the host supplying, 
in his ever genial way, that wisdom chiefly which is known as 


the ballast, and his younger colleagues that earnestness of 


contrivance which in such an enterprise is the requisite sail. 
In the end a complete programme was settled and approved, 
and ‘the Voluntary Architectural Examination” was duly 
inaugurated. 

Two classes of certificates were granted, one for “Pro- 
ficiency” and one for “Distinction”; but it was quite under- 
stood that the examination had no connection with anything 
like status in the Institute. In fact not a little jealousy was 
manifested, and there were not wanting elderly gentlemen 
especially who not only pooh-poohed the whole business in 
private as boy’s play, but recognised it in public with a certain 
dubiously patronising air which was almost still more con- 
temptuous. Professor DoNnaLpson himself, who was then 
dux indisputable, never liked the idea of examination in any 
form. One of his most emphatic sayings was that “the Insti- 
tute is not an educational body.” It must not be supposed, 
however, that this indicated his adoption of a lower standard 
than examination would signify ; far from it. His standard, 
now very much lost sight of, was an exceedingly high one ; 
so high, indeed, that his ideal of membership—a sort of 
impersonal collective membership—seemed to regard certifi- 
cates of competency simply as an acknowledgment of possible 
incompetency, a thing not to be thought of In other 
words, the Donaldsonian Institute was a supreme dilettante 
“ Academy ” of the Queen of Arts, where individuality put off 
its sandals at the door, and a representative aggregate of 
artistic, scientific, antiquarian, and literary culture found itself 
occupying the hall of assembly with a solemnity worthy of the 
grandest purposes. The mere schoolmaster was therefore left 
an immeasurably long way behind, and the trades-unionist was 
nowhere. But it is now plainly to be seen that the whole plat- 
form of the guild was changing ; and, at any rate, the “ Volun- 
tary Architectural Examination” began fairly well. The fact, 
however, of its being so entirely voluntary must perhaps be 
acknowledged, strange as this may seem, to have been its 
strongest point. 

Whether the credit of having passed this voluntary exami- 
nation, even with “ distinction,” has ever helped anyone to 
take a better position in the profession, is a question which 
does not seem to be so readily answered in the affirmative as 
might be wished ; but there can be no doubt that, during the 
interval that has elapsed since the date of its introduction, the 
demand for an examination test in English professional busi- 
mess generally has. considerably advanced. A remarkable 
instance is afforded in the case of the “ Surveyors’ Institution.” 
This is a society composed, on a very broad and elastic basis, 


of persons who “survey,” such as house agents, land agents, 
auctioneers, land surveyors, building surveyors, compensation 
surveyors, “architects and surveyors,” and, in short, valuers of 
all sorts in that connection of business. Outsiders might well 
be excused for supposing that gentlemen of such a class, or 
classes, would prefer to avoid academical tests, and to rely 
entirely upon native shrewdness and experience ; but the fact 
is that even here the genius of examination has so effectually 
taken possession that the Royal College of Physicians itself 
can scarcely show a more formidable programme than that of 
the Surveyors’ Institution for the crucial investigation of a 
young man’s understanding. The way, again, in which the 
Civil Service, and even the army itself, are now recruited in 
the person of “competition-wallahs,” is a standing wonder to 
certain estimable classes of our youth. Nor can we even have 
a tooth drawn nowadays without being invited to think of a 
diploma. And if architecture, in whatever common acceptation 
of the term, is to keep pace with things in general, it may be 
said to be quite clear that the Institute must fall in with the 
tule. These are the days of examination all around, and 
perhaps it is best to inquire no further ; sauce for the surveyor, 
to say nothing of the soldier and the dentist, must be sauce for 
the architect. 

Accordingly, a couple of years ago, a new rule was intro- 
duced at the Institute, requiring all candidates for the prepara- 
tory, preliminary, or probationary stage of membership called 
Associateship to undergo an examination. It was understood 
that the trial need not be too severe at first, but the principle 
that some reasonable line of ignorance ought to be drawn for 
the sake of respectability was fully accepted, and it is quite 
apparent already that the days are gone by for the admission of 
young gentlemen willing to pay a few guineas for the use of 
academical initials on account of their being engaged in “the 
study of architecture ” as pupils in the office of a dilapidation 
surveyor, There was one phenomenon, however, of a remark- 
able character, which came about incidentally in connection 
with the process of establishing this rule. For some time 
immediately before the date at which it had been arranged 
that the examination should be absolutely compulsory upon all 
comers, the applications of those who (not to put too fine a 
point upon it) disliked the idea of submitting themselves to 
invidious comparisons were delivered in such profusion that it 
might be said they took the Institute by storm ; and the list 
of Associates, as it actually stands at this moment in order of 
seniority, consequently records the admission of a hundred at 
a time up to a certain point, and then a sudden drop to three 
or four. It remains to beseen in future years whether practical 
success in business is to attend upon the more cautious 
common sense of the many who were satisfied to acquire a 
status without earning it, or upon the more courageous enter- 
prise of the few who preferred to win their spurs by open 
challenge. 

The new principle has not yet had time to prove in the 
slightest degree how far it is calculated to raise the intellectual 
standard of architectural practice, which is of course the 
proper end in view ; but it seems to have been sufficiently well 
received throughout the country to induce the Council to try 
at least one provincial examination, which was held in Glasgow 
a short time back ; and, as was announced still more recently, 
the general body has seen fit to encourage an endeavour to 
hold similar examinations in the colonies also. All this seems 
quite worthy of approval ; and indeed there are only two points 
which, so far, seem to call for remark. On the one hand it 
may be doubted whether the acceptance of compulsory 
examination in principle will really be so universal or so 
cordial as its promoters appear to hope ; on the other hand 
it may be questioned also whether they are not already pro- 
ceeding too fast. 

A further proposal has been brought before the general 
body to the effect that the admission to the Fellowship itself, 
or full membership, shall now be barred by an examination. 
This is a much more important measure than any of the pre- 
ceding, and, what makes it still more important, it is plainly 
announced that the Council are in the meantime holding over 
certain applications for the Fellowship, which, although based 
upon the statutory qualification of seven years’ practice, seem 
to them to come from persons who are not of adequate age 
and experience. In other words, the supposed adoption by 
the profession at large of the principle of an examination test 
for Associates of the Institute has naturally raised, in the mind 
of the Council, the standard which they think the profession 
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must be inclined to set up for Fellows of the Institute ; and 
it can scarcely be denied that this conclusion is so fara fair 
one. But still we may venture to hope that the greatest caution 
will be exercised, for there are many points of difficulty to be 
taken into consideration. 
Perhaps the safest way might be to accept the proposal in 
principle, but in vague terms ; in fact, to avoid purposely all 
details whatever. The precise plan proposed is practically to 
deny to all except Associates the right of nomination as 
Fellows. If the Associates were all examinees, this would 
have the effect, no doubt, of advancing the pretensions of the 
‘guild in a signal manner; but so very few of them are 
examinees in fact that this effect would obviously be altogether 
uncertain for many years to come. Might it not be better 
merely to introduce the rule that examination (in the most in- 
definite way possible) shall apply to the candidates for Fellow- 
ship, for the simple reason that, because the Associates are now 
subjected to examination, the Fellows cannot in honour evade 
it? Certainly, it is suggested that the Council ‘shall have 
power to dispense with the examination in special cases ; but 
such dispensations are invariably a cause of trouble, and it 
might answer better in all respects to leave the examiners 
entirely unfettered, and be content to affirm the principle. 


STUDIO NOTES. 


ROUND of the studios—which, thanks to the courtesy 
of artists, is one of the pleasures incident to this time of 
year—gives, on the whole, a cheering promise for the ensuing 
exhibitions at the Royal Academy and Grosvenor Gallery. 
Some strong men among the Forty have put forth their 
strength; others, who last year were not at their best, have 
made fresh effort, while outsiders of mark who send to either 
exhibition come bravely to the front. 

It is good news to give that Mr. Miriats, R.A., will have 
six, possibly seven, pictures ready for exhibition during the 
season—not, however, all for either Academy or Grosvenor. 
Mr. WERTHEIMER has secured for his ‘ Mitiats Gallery ” 
three out of the six, all pictures of children, to carry on the 
series which have won more present popularity for the artist 
than the manly portraiture or vivid subject compositions by 
which his name will ultimately live. Zzttle Miss Muffit, turn- 
ing round and letting her pipkin fall, frightened at the big 
spider, is certainly for charm of attitude one of the happiest 
creations of the artist. Zhe Mistletoe Gatherers, an older girl 
seated on arock in the snow, holding sprays of the sacred 
creeper and a big knife, has hardly the same qualities of 
execution ; while, on the contrary, for colour, pose of the 
figure, and splendid brushwork A Message from the Sea is 
supreme. ‘This title is given to the picture of a bright little 
girl, seated by the sea, reading the tattered letter which she 
has found enclosed in a bottle the waves have cast ashore. 
The theme is suggestive and set forth with artistic grace and 
freshness. Ax /dyll seems odd nomenclature for Mr. Mit- 
LAIs’s subject picture for the Academy—a drummer-boy in 
brilliant regimentals seated on the grass beneath the trees, and 
delighting the ears of a group of young gipsy girls with the 
notes of his fife. The painter has tackled the splendours of 
scarlet and gold, and the fresh tints of the copse wood, with 
his old audacity. A vigorous, half-length portrait of J. 
Wilson, in black velvet shooting-dress, gun under arm, crisp 
and firm work as possible, and the admirable profile, half- 
length, of A/r. [rving, the actor, for the Garrick Club, complete 
the list of Mr. Mixuars’s pictures, if we except a portrait of 
a lady in ivory coloured drapery against a gold background, 
which is as yet only laid in slightly. It is altogether refresh- 
ing to find the leading painter of our school in such complete 
mastery of his power, indulging in no dravura, but enjoying a 
difficulty, and bringing honest, strong work out of simple or 
complex material. 

By right of presidential rank we should have taken first 
note of Sir FREDERICK LrIGHTON’s chief contribution to the 
season’s art, which, indeed, is an important effort. The 
looked-for composition, Cymon and Iphigenia, is on life scale, 
and proves fully assailant in claim on attention. IpHIGENIA, 
a form of sumptuous beauty, swathed in abundant creamy 
draperies, is stretched in sleep beneath the trees, her arms 
flung backward in abandon of repose, the lines of the torso 
and limbs large and studious of undulation. At her feet the 


‘figures of a sleeping woman and a child are grouped in a 


peculiar and involved position; another woman is seated at. 
the head of IpHIGENIA, in the shadow. Cynon, in a red. 
cloak, looks upon the maiden, or should look, for somehow 
the artist appears in this figure to have ceased to take interest: 
in his work, and the Cymon is a blot. In the back-. 


‘ground the moon rises above the sea, or the sun sinks— 


we must confess we are not quite sare which, a state: 
of mental uncertainty arising from the entirely artificial 
lighting of the composition. The picture is another example: 
of the artist’s eclecticism of style which sometimes seems to: 
bewilder not only the onlooker ; it illustrates also a certain 
delight in beauty for beauty’s sake, and a refined capacity for 
its expression, which are the painter’s prerogatives. Some: 
elegant portraits of children are among the pictures to be- 
shown. Nearest to the work of Sir F. LeicHron in sympathy’ 
this year is perhaps that of Mr. CaLDEROoN, R.A., whose small’ 
poetic picture, Zhe Birth of Venus, who lies afloat on the 
azure waves, while the seagulls poise and flutter in curious joy’ 
over the radiant vision, has been secured for the Grosvenor: 
Gallery. ‘This may not be a Greek or a Renaissance version: 
of the subject, but it is sufficiently refined and eminently 
brilliant in colour and execution. Two upright panels of 
foliage and figures, and an impressive figure of Wight as. a 
statuesque woman in dark draperies enthroned on a marble 
seat, a treatment reminiscent of DELAROCHE, are portions. 
of a decorative scheme for a private mansion. Mr. ARMITAGE, 
R.A., who is ever faithful to traditions of high art—learnt in: 
the school of the great French painter just named—has, 
finished, under the title /az¢z, the gospel story of the woman. 
who, amid the crowd, kissed the hem of Curist’s garment. 
that she might be healed. The picture is careful, with well-- 
selected typical heads. But Mr. Armiracr has under hand a. 
composition on heroic scale of the Burial of a Christian Martyr, 
whose body is let down by ropes into a catacomb chamber,. 
which, for broad dignity of treatment and serious style, will be- 
an eventful apparition amid the mundane realism of modern art. 
Elegant gevve still finds exponent in Mr. Marcus Strong, A.R.A.,. 
who in two upright compositions sets forth with soft, close- 
technique and a palette of tender artificial tints, the Quarrel 
and /eeconciliation of a husband and wife. .In the last scene: 
the pair have paused at the stile of the village churchyard, 
where the grave of the little one has moved their hearts, as in 
TeEnnyson’s ballad the legend runs, to “kiss again with tears.” 
Mr. Puit. Morris is in full swing of his narrative powers with: 
the white ship returning from her voyage in. tropical waters,, 
and running into the green home harbour, while lads and 
lasses pace up the quay triumphantly to the greeting place, 
The canvas glows and quivers with light and wind. There- 
are some charming portraits of children, especially a little 
damsel in white satin, poke bonnet and all, seated on the-last 
step of the staircase. The execution of this is.of the artist’s.. 
best. A scene in a country churchyard, where Joy and Sorrow: 
meet in the newly-christened infant borne joyfully past the 
grave of the little one gone home, is rather thin both in senti- _ 
ment and workmanship. Mr. YEAMEs, A.R.A., has a good - 
little subject picture of the wits at the A7vt-cat Club Toasting 
Little Lady Mary Montague, and some portraiture. Mr. Eyre 
Crowe, A.R.A., has been to Rouen for material, and brought 
back a lively scene at Zhe /ish Market, and a capital 
study of the courtyard of the Convent de IlAitre, near 
St.-Maclou, once a burial-place, as the carved sculls and 
crossed bones on the old woodwork testify. The nun’s little 
scholars are standing about, and the picture which was painted 
out of doors is full of light, and is of excellent execution. 
Mr. Pettiz, R.A., besides a portrait of a certain amateur 
orchid fancier of Birmingham, which is his best work of the 
year from the artistic point, has two clever subject pictures— 
The Vigil of a young soldier in the Middle Ages, whom the 
dawn finds still kneeling sword in hand before the altar of a_ 
Norman church, and a composition wherein a group of early 
Christian monks are standing on the outskirts of a wood at 
sunrise, to settle by the falling of the shadow of a rude cross. _ 
where they will place the altar of their church that is to be. 
Both pictures, with much that is dramatically powerful and 
originally thought out, suffer by the unsatisfactory treatment 
of background, a certain unsubstantiality, and from the peculiar 
scratchiness of the artist’s touch. ‘The face of the knight of — 
The Vigil isa fine study of expression ; though taken from a 
manly model, the painter says that for the fervent rapture of the - 
eyes he had to paint from a woman. . The colour of the other... 
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picture is rather hot with yellow-browns; but the management 
of the sudden sunrise light flashing on eager faces and 
trembling into the recesses of the wood is most amusing, 

Portraiture is safe in the hands of those already named, 
to whom must be added the name of the. portrait- 
painter par excellence, Mr. F. Hout, R.A., who has an 
‘amazing array of good work. None is better than the bust 
portrait of his late father, Wr. Holl, the Engraver, a three- 
‘quarter face, with fine turn of the dark blue eye, and free 
treatment of hair. The Temple barristers ought to be pleased 
with their full-length of H.R. Zhe Prince of Wales, which is 
‘admirable in style. A fancy portrait of a little girl, Tye 
Soldier’s Daughter, holding her father’s sword across her knee, 
‘is also capital in the firm, broad brushwork. Mr. Rupo.pu 
(LEHMANN has been very happy with his sitter, JZ. Spencer 
Wells, the eminent surgeon. A keen, strong personality is 
‘here, with the eye of acute observation and the well-knit hand- 
-some hand of the manipulator. Mr. WELLS wears the robes of 
this faculty—black, with red lining—that shows here and there 
‘and helps to give colour. 

Our old friend, Mr. Marks, R.A., is one of the few 
painters who keeps at the level of the excellence he has 
-attained to ; of none can one feel so sure in his own méter. 
‘So this year in the large picture of two adjutant storks, 
looking for all the world like the Zwo Fvolish Justices which 
their Shakesperean title calls them, in the quiet couple of 
‘Watton’s disciples seated chatting outside Zhe Angler's Rest 
over some piscatorial point of difference, or in the 
inimitable study of an old Lxéomologist manipulating 
this dried insects, Mr. Marks is, as always, quietly racy in 
‘humour, firm in drawing, solid, and even in ¢echnigue. After 
this kind of painting the slash and dash of that clever and 
audacious painter, Mr. HERKoMER, A.R.A., whether in subject 
pictures or portraiture, seems, to say the least, uncontrolled. 
But of his work we will defer speaking, as we must also of Mr. 
BurGEss’s vivacious Spanish Wedding, which is likely to be 
‘one of the most “ drawing” pictures of the year. The public 
like a story, and it is to be hoped that from interest in the 
‘drama of the fine composition by Mr. H. Scumatz, Zvo Late, 
they will not pass over the extreme care which he has put into 
‘it. A girl lies dead in her white shroud near the open window 
of an ancient British stronghold; the dawnlight falls on her still 
form, on the lilies on her couch, the rush-strewn floor, and the 
‘painted and inlaid furniture of the chamber; falls on the 
mourning figure of an old man and a young boy. Out of the 
shadow into the faint light comes the eager armed figure of the 
girl’s Roman husband, returned with his company of sol- 
diers from the wars, “too late” to greet a living wife. Through 
the window can be seen a landscape of mountain and wood, 
‘mysterious in the early morning, while on distant walls of the 
castle stand figures dark against the sky, kindling watch fires. 
The picture belongs to historic romance, conceived in the 
spirit of German art of the romance school ; in a colouring of 
subdued contrasts and a certain approach to stage effect the 
same affinities can be traced. But Mr. Scumarz is for all that 
original in his treatment, and cannot be praised too warmly for 
his thoroughness and artistic handling. Among outsiders few 
men show more consistent advance from year to year. 

We have left little room for notes on the landscape, and, as 
it is in the fashion to say, the seascape artists. Mr. Parsons 
has two large studies of autumn evenings over the windings of 
SHAKESPEARE’S Avon river ; the one grey, rainy, gusty, with 
fretful wind that buffets the brown-thorn trees on a knoll 
above the valley, ruddied with winter berries ; the other, 
calm, golden, with lustrous clouds lying dreamily above the 
wooded level of the hill Mr. Henry Moore has painted 
again, as no one can better, or shall we say so well, a heaving 
sapphire-blue sea Of the Lizard, under a sky still electric with 
thunder-clouds. There is closer finish in this picture than 
Mr. Moor: often gives, for though careful in drawing, he is 
for effects and tone inclined to rely upon a too crude state of 
-impasto. Zhe White Calm of this year would be better for 
closer kneading, though in quality of gradation it is excellent. 
A study of the seaweed harvest on the Worthing coast by sun- 
set is for the Grosvenor Gallery, and likely to turn out a fine 
picture. The newly-elected associate, Mr. Corin Hunter, 
has done much to silence detractors by a group of spirited sea 
and coast pictures. Of these the best is Herring Market at Sea, 
an admirable study of calm, restless, and limpid water, thus 
broken into various surface by wind and current, of fishing 
smacks and steam sloops, and a windy sky. There is much 


less of the knife in the handling, and the colour, though. still 
harsh, is cleaner. Another picture of green tide-waves rushing 
in between reaches of brown boulders is masterly in drawing 
and brilliantly luminous. 

Thus far we may introduce our readers to the May exhibi- 
tions beforehand, for the fatal words “ doubtful” and “rejected ” 
will hardly touch the pictures we have named. By all accounts 
they have had to sound over even more than usually good pictures 
crowded out. The landscape artists especially, with ambitious 
scale and excellent work, have wrung the hearts of the selecting 
committee, forced to be inexorable, ; 


THE BUILDING],TRADES} EXHIBITION AT THE 
AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


N drawing attention to the few remaining exhibits that we 
are desirous to mention in connection with this late 
exhibition, some remarks on its general character will not be 
without interest. In the opinion of many, a crisis has arrived 
in the fortunes of this annual display. It is generally admitted 
that of the five exhibitions that have been held that of last 
year was the most successful, whatever point of view we regard 
it from. It has been urged that, although the entries this year 
rather exceeded those of last, they were of a more mixed 
character, and not so much in consonance with the great 
industries for which it was promoted, and they argue from this 
that the interest in the exhibition is declining. While admit- 
ting some of these deductions, we are not disposed to take so 
pessimistic a view of the situation. The present year has been 
an exceptional one, and such as is not likely to occur again 
for some time to come. We allude, of course, to. the 
attractions of the International Health Exhibition on the 
eve of being opened at South Kensington, and we may repeat 
the remarks that we made in our first report here, that in being 
enabled to keep up his entries to anything like their former 
standard, Mr. SHRAPNEL scored an unequivocal success. But 
in looking at the Exhibition that has just closed, notwith- 
standing all the changes that appeared in the exhibitors, we 
consider it was a fair representative display. If some of the 
exhibits were not so large (which, perhaps, is not a disadvantage) 
the owners took care to display the salient features in their 
manufactures, and it cannot be denied that building materials 
were well represented. If we turn to decoration, the most 
fastidious could scarcely have found fault with the display, and 
there appears a decided tendency on the part of manufacturers 
of such to patronise the Building Trades Exhibition ; and we 
believe we are correct in hazarding the assertion that there 
was more of it this year than on any previous occasion. 
Amongst those not yet mentioned we may call atten- 
tion to the exhibit of tiles made by the noted firm of 
JosEpH Wepcwoop & Sons, Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, who 
have recently entered the lists as exhibitors at various exhibi- 
tions. As emanating from such a firm, we may be sure that 
everything they exhibited bore the impress of merit. A finished 
production, some nine feet high, Ze Widow's Mite, was a 
veritable work of art. The background of this was composed 
of tiles made by a new impressed process, which obviates the 
necessity of expensive moulds, and dyes the colour a low-toned 
green, with a slightly-raised pattern upon it. The life-sized 
figure of the woman and the drapery, with a boy clinging to 
her, was in white ; the hand outstretched with a coin in it. 
The words underneath, “ Safe bind, safe find,” may be 
taken exception to by some, seeing that they have become 
somewhat hackneyed by certain people for advertising 
purposes. This panel has been purchased for the Bristol 
Savings Bank, and is not an inappropriate ornament for 
such a place. A London firm—Messrs. MILLER, LITTLE 
& Co., 44 Devonshire Street, W., were also exhibitors of tiles 
and other decorative work. The former, which were all hand- 
painted, were not only painted, but fired in London, and they 
one and all had an artistic touch with them; some of the con- 
tinuous patterns, such as the iris and lily, apple-blossom, &c., 
in panels, evinced much merit. Another exhibit in tiles, not 
yet mentioned, was the CrysTaL PorRCELAIN PoTrery Com- 
PANY, St. Bride Street, E.C., and Colridge, Stoke-on-Trent. 
These productions had a remarkably fine gloss upon them, as 
if a coating of glass had really been applied to them, and one 
or two of the self-colours shown were a little out of the 
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ordinary “run.” The makers claim that they are all 
vitreous ; and unglazed ones were exhibited for damp- 
resisting floor and wall coverings, the patterns generally being 
very good, and the colours harmoniously worked in. Another 
class of decoration that appears anxious to make itself a home 
at the Building Exhibition is that of painted and stained glass. 
In this department Messrs. A. L. Moors & Co., Southampton 
Row, Russell Square, introduced us to some choice morceaux 
in ecclesiastical subjects, and some equally good designs for 
domestic purposes. ‘There was an absence of all ‘‘glare” in 
the treatment of the subjects, which were evidently the work 
of practised hands. Mr. CHarxes Evans, 20 Warwick Street, 
Regent Street, who is not only a stained-glass artist, but art tile 
painter and mural decorator, contributed some excellent speci- 
mens of his work. These also included ecclesiastical and domes- 
tic designs, subjects from “Elaine,” “ Evangeline,” &c., being 
well conceived. In addition to the glass were some attractive 
specimens of L’HEuUREUx’s patent marble engraving for church 
and domestic decoration, a company of which Mr. Evans is 
managing director. Even manufacturers of terra-cotta figures 
and ornaments are now seeking publicity here, and the Ipsen 
Terra-Cotta Fine Art Pottery, Copenhagen, represented by 
Messrs. ARUP BRoTHERS, of Bond Street, may well cause the 
home makers to look well to their laurels. In artistic treat- 
ment the statuettes, reliefs, &c., are the works of men of expe- 
rience, and some plaques after ‘“Thorwaldsen ” in two colours 
were much admired. In colour the Swedish clay is not quite so 
deep or of so warm a tint, and it is the only objection if it 
amounts to as much that we can find with it. But the 
Torquay Terra-Cotta Company were well represented by their 
agents, C. B, Parr & Co., London Wall, and sent an admirable 
collection of the numerous articles in which they work their 
plastic material, some very pretty specimens being amongst 
them. The statuary comprised many well-known classic names, 
in which the female semi-nude abounded. The painted work 
was also commendable ; but we prefer the clay without the 
addition of any pigment. Furniture, too, which may fairly 
be classed as decoration, always finds a few exponents ; and 
in this instance was well represented by Messrs. Jinks & 
Woop, Holborn Viaduct, who supplemented their own manu- 
factures with some examples of wall decoration in Japanese 
and other papers, &c. A bay was devoted to both dining and 
drawing-room furniture, the former containing, amongst other 
articles, a splendid sideboard in very dark mahogany, and 
choicely carved in the style of French Renaissance. An 
old veteran in the form of a Chippendale chair, said to be 
about 170 years old, appeared as a somewhat amusing contrast 
to the newly-finished work around it. The drawing-room 
furniture was mostly white, the coverings approaching the 
crushed strawberry colour. A handsome Shératon cabinet 
formed a good background. A quaint addition to this exhibit 
consisted of a few specimens of Persian fatence framed as 
pictures in relief, remarkable more because they were the 
work of such a distant clime than from any real beauty or 
artistic merit. As a cheap mode of producing effective decora- 
tion in imitation of stained glass may be mentioned the patent 
“glacier” window decorations of Messrs. Perry & Co., of 
the Holborn Viaduct. It may be urged that it is debasing to 
lower the art of glass-staining in such a manner ; but we live 
in an age in which we are called upon to place within the 
reach of the masses all that will improve their tastes or raise 
them to a higher appreciation of the beautiful, and as we 
cannot decorate their houses with painted glass, although 
we have gone a great step forward in introducing leaded panes 
into a cheaper class of residence, the next best thing we can 
offer them is the “glacier” decoration, a kind of gelatinous 
picture that they can affix themselves without removing the 
glass, and at a cost that is scarcely worth notice. Some of the 
designs are by no means bad, and if not looked too closely 
into have a very good effect. 

Turning to metal work as applied to interior decoration, 
Mr. ALFRED Newman, of Maddox Street, Regent Street, 
carried us back to Medieval times when we entered his bay, 
surrounded as it was with almost everything required for interior 
use in hammered iron, no two alike, his workmen having carte 
blanche to make free use of their taste—which they do not 
appear to be slow to avail themselves of. We here saw the 
productions of the smith as in ancient times, and some beauti- 
‘ful specimens of the handicraft amongst them. A commanding 
feature was a fine wrought-iron column, containing five gas- 
lamps, one of a series of six now making for the Duke of 
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WESTMINSTER for Eaton Hall, in which the arms of the 
family were well incorporated in different parts. 

Messrs. Capper, Son & Co, Ingram Court, Fenchurch 
Street, had a good exhibit, comprising some ingenious secret 
urinals and lavatories for office use, a fine display of lavatory 
earthenware, and Prarson’s patent “twin basin ” water- 
closets, that have been fully described in Zhe Architect on 
prior occasions. 

A general collection of gas heating and lighting stoves, and 
suitable culinary vessels for the same, was made by Messrs. 
H. & C. Davis & Co., Camberwell New Road. There was, 
however, no novelty amongst the exhibits, but the firm’s 
Metropolitan Gas Kitchener has made rapid progress in public 
favour, many of the leading gas companies having taken it up, 
and adopted the system of letting them out on hire at a smail 
annual rental, which has been the means of bringing them 
largely into use. 

One of the best assortments of general sanitary ap- 
pliances was made by Messrs. Boutpinc & Sons, of South 
Molton Street, W., one of the oldest London firms in 
this industry. The exhibit comprised some remarkable 
specimens of lead pipe bending without breakage, their 
Simplex, Argosy, and Grosvenor valve-closets, BANNER’S 
patent earthenware closets, MacciLu’s patent urinals, baths, 
lavatories, slop-sinks, &c., and a good collection of plumber’s 
fittings. ‘Their patent water-waste preventer flushing cistern, 
on the syphon principle, was also shown, which is a well-made 
and reliable appliance. But the greatest novelty connected 
with closet-work consisted of TRuss’s patent water-waste 
preventing valve, which we illustrate, invented to dispense 
with the supply or flush cistern. This is fixed under the seat, 
as shown in the illustration, and its salient points are that it 


can be attached to any existing closet and only requires one 
plumber’s joint to fix it. It dispenses with all valves, bellows, 
&c., it does away with the large charges for fixing water-waste 
preventers, &c., and cannot well be affected by frost. It 
consists of a simple direct-acting valve, which, when opened, 
causes a partial vacuum, eventually closed by the force of water 
passing by it, after the orthodox quantity of water has passed 
through. The length of time the handle is held up does not 
affect the quantity discharged, which is always the same, and 
the after-flush is also secured. It works equally well under 
high or low pressure, and we understand has been approved of 
by every water company to whom it has been shown. It will 
undoubtedly prove a valuable addition to our stock of kindred 
appliances. per. 

Messrs. J. ARTHUR Younc & Co., 8 Victoria Chambers, 
Westminster, are well known as supplying stable fittings of good 
quality at moderate prices, and exhibited at their stand some 
good specimens of their work, comprising stall divisions, com- 
plete with ramp and middle rail, wrought-iron ventilating panel 
and-bottom sill, manger fittings, consisting of cast-iron manger 
and waterpot and wrought-iron hayrack, plain or enamelled, 
for stall or loose box, and other minor accessories. 

Horticultural work was represented chiefly by Messrs. 
MESSENGER & Co., Loughborough, and Messrs, RICHARDSON 
& Co., Darlington. The former firm have attained notoriety 
for the “ Loughborough” boiler, which is made in six sizes, 
capable of heating from 100 feet to 1,300 feet of 2-inch pipe, 
and is one of the simplest and most easily managed we know of. 
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‘Their amateur greenhouses are worthy of note. They are made 


ina number of sizes, but are all so designed and made in such 
parts as to facilitate their ready transport any distance. The 
latter firm’s exhibit consisted chiefly of models for houses and 
conservatories of very superior construction, and displayed 
considerable skill both in design and execution. They also 
showed the “ Amateur’s ” and “ Ivanhoe” independent boilers, 
and sundry valves, sun blinds, and other fittings. A new 
system of glazing, either for greenhouses or for other roofs, was 
shown here for the first time by Messrs. DRumMMonD & Linp- 
say, of Edinburgh, It possesses unique advantages, not the 
least being its very solid, substantial, and durable character. 
Since its introduction it has been applied to several roofs of 
great span and in exposed positions in the north, and has given 
great satisfaction. Zinc tubular pieces of metal are fixed on 
the edges of the panes by means of a specially-prepared putty 
that will not harden. They have the effect of strengthening 
the glass, and perfectly prevent rain or water penetrating to the 
edges of the glass in the stormiest weather. 

Among the firms sending sanitary appliances we have not 
as yet reverted to are Messrs. GEORGE FARMILOE & Sons, 
Smithfield, E.C., and Mr. Joun Smeaton, Ludgate Circus, 
E.C. Messrs. FARMILOE sent a representative collection of 
their various goods, consisting of the famous “ Du Bois” drawn 
lead traps, patent American gun-metal valves for hot or cold 
water, and a good show of baths, lavatories, closets, and the 
numerous accessories of the plumber’s craft. The “Eos” 
water-closet, recently introduced by this firm, does them great 
credit. It is made in earthenware in one piece, is vaiveless, 
and possesses a good syphon with a cap for inspection, while 
it is supplied at such a price that it can be fitted in houses 
of the smallest class. Mr. JoHN SmEaron’s exhibit was prin- 
cipally confined to bath arrangements and valves, patent 
hospital baths, lavatories, his patent cast lead Eclipse traps, 
and the Bower sewer-gas trap. 

An exhibit of bricks that must not be passed by was that 
contributed by Mr. Grorcre Wricut, East Acton Brickworks, 
Uxbridge Road, W. An ornamental and attractive structure 
displayed some well-designed and cleanly-made moulded 
bricks, as well as showing the quality of the rubbers and 
cutters. At this stand was also a very complete assortment of 
every description of moulded and facing bricks and other 
cognate material. In this category, not yet mentioned, was 
the Wootpirt Brick AND TILE Company, 57 Moorgate Street, 
E.C., and Woolpit, Suffolk, who likewise sent a good general 
collection, but they made a special feature of their red-and- 
white Suffolk facing bricks, which they claim stand second to 
none sent to the London market, and they, at any rate, 
appear to have every care and attention bestowed upon their 
manufacture, and the richness of the colour of the red ones is 
a noteworthy fact. 

As we have already mentioned, in a previous issue, 
building stone is not as well represented as it has been on 
former occasions, yet there are firms here this year who 
have not occupied space before. Of these, Mr. M. Cot- 
CHESTERW-Emyss, The Wilderness, Mitcheldean, Gloucester- 
shire, sent some praiseworthy specimens from those quarries, 
as well as an assortment of ornamental vases and other terra- 
cotta goods ; and Messrs. THos. FREE & Sons, Naphill, High 
Wycombe, Bucks, sent various classes of work in the stone 
from their neighbourhood, and also good examples of Bristol 
blue Pennant stone for building headstones, tombs, bordering, 
kerbing, pitching, &c., they having lately commenced working 
quarries in the latter neighbourhood. 

Mr. Hy, Hatt, 19 Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C., showed his patent hanging tiles, for facing old or new 
walls and partitions, &c. The novelty of these tiles consists in 
the method adopted for fixing them, which effectually prevents 
any liability of their falling off. They are secured by nails to 
battens or rough boarding, and on the face of walls by nails 
driven into the joints of brickwork, being made to course with 
brickwork. They can be had in a variety of patterns and 
colours, 9 inches by 3 inches, or 6 inches by 6 inches, and are 
also supplied in common redware. 

The exhibit of Mr. Joun Dean, of Bootle, Liverpool, and 
other addresses, gives a very good idea of the large and varied 
purposes for which slate is applicable, and in fact is generally 
used. It comprises an assortment of roofing slates in the 
newest designs and in all qualities, including the blue, green, 
purple, and red varieties from Moelferna, Westmoreland, and 
other noted quarries ; specimens of plain and enamelled slate 


slabs for shelves, &c., in different thicknesses ; chimneypieces 
and work such as is used for cisterns and urinals. 

The UNIVERSAL VENTILATING Company, Lewisham Bridge, 
S.E., who some time since purchased the patents of SrEvEN’s 
“Exhaust” ventilators and chimney-pots, made a very credit- 
able display of these goods, and exhibited some well designed 
ventilators for good class buildings, churches, schools, &c. 
Some were of a very ornate character, and would add to rather 
than detract from the appearance of any structure, while the 
valuable exhaust properties of the patent are in no way inter- 
fered with. They are also made in all prices, from a few 
shillings upwards. 

Messrs. F. Witson & Co., Stowmarket, Suffolk, showed 
their various compositions for removing, cleansing, or washing 
old paint, gilt mouldings, furniture, papier-maché, &c. Of 
these the most legitimate in a Building Exhibition is the one 
connected with paint, varnish, &c. It is an alkaline composi- 
tion, and merely requires to be smeared over the surface of 
the paint required to be removed, and such is its dissolving 
power that in a few moments the oldest and most hardened 
body of paint is rendered soft, so as to be easily scraped off 
with a palette-knife. Considerably diluted, it is also useful for 
washing or cleansing painted surfaces, 

Messrs. J. J. THomas & Co., 87 Queen Victoria Street, 
and Edgware Road, made their usual interesting display of 
wire work, which now forms such an important feature in the 
decoration alike of private gardens and pleasure grounds. Their 
exhibit was superior to anything else of the kind in the build- 
ing, and comprised garden-seats, rose temples, garden arches, 
wire trellis, and suspending baskets, all being very pretty and 
tastefully designed. The heavier class of goods, as fencing, 
gates, cattle hurdles, water-barrows, pea-guards, and _ builder’s 
sieves, screens, &c., were well represented, as also were the 
lighter description, which include flower-stands, birdcages, and 
aviaries. These latter were shown in a variety of sizes and 
prices to suit all requirements. 

Messrs. E. ALDous & Son, sanitary and ventilating engi- 
neers, 205 Romford Street, Stratford, E., sent a good collection 
of their patent ventilators. This ventilator possesses some very 
unique and salient features, not the least important of which 
is that by means of one exhaust every room in a house may be 
ventilated. Another advantage it possesses is that it is quite 
automatic in action, but in no way depending on the atmo- 
sphere, as a strong wind does not facilitate nor a complete 
calm retard its effect, while it is quite proof against down- 
draught. 

The machinery exhibited by Messrs. F. W. Reynotps & 
Co., Edward Street, Blackfriars Road, S.E., was of a thoroughly 
representative character, as it comprised engines, mortar-mills, 
saw-benches, band-saw and mortising machines, planing and 
moulding machinery, and, in fact, every description of machinery 
used by builders, contractors, coach-builders, and cabinet- 
makers. It was all more or less in action, and appeared to 
cause considerable interest, and claimed the attention of prac- 
tical men, and not only of sightseers. 

Last, but by no means least in importance, is a new inven- 
tion for securing the knobs on the spindles of locks, exhibited 
by Mr. T. H. P. Dennis, of Chelmsford, a gentleman who has 
contributed many useful features in connection with domestic 
and engineering appliances during his business career. ‘There 
is, we presume, no housekeeper who has not at times expe- 
rienced the annoyance of knobs becoming loose and falling 
off, and, after they have apparently been securely refixed, in- 
dulging in the same vexing playfulness. Mr. DENNIs ignores 
all side-screws and other means hitherto adopted, but drills 
and countersinks a small hole in the centre of his knob, tapping 
his spindle some distance down at the same time. When 
the knob is put on, a long screw of small circumference, with 
a close worm, is screwed into the spindle until it rests on a 
level with the knob in its countersunk opening, presenting a 
perfectly flat surface, and rendering the falling off of the knob, 
or its even becoming loose, an absolute impossibility. It can 
of course be applied to all kinds, whether metal, wood, or 
china ; in the case of the last an ornamental finish is supplied 
for the centre. 

We have now mentioned all the exhibits that we consider it 
necessary to call attention to, and we may add in conclusion 
that, notwithstanding the differences of opinion that exist, the 
management have received ample promises of support to 
warrant them in intimating that the Building Trades Exhi- 
bition will be repeated at a corresponding date in the year 1885. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


TuE competition for the Dublin Museum has been decided, 
Messrs. THomas N. DEANE & Son having been successful. In 
the second competition Mr. THomas Drew, and Messrs. 
Miniar & Symes of Dublin, and Messrs. Hommes & Horn- 
BLOWER of Liverpool, with Mr. Witiiams of Bangor, also took 
‘part. There will be few who will not be pleased to find that 
at length an Irish design has won the prize. ‘The Committee 
who examined the drawings consisted of Lord PowERSCOURT, 
Sir Ropert Kanr, The Lord Mayor of Dublin, Colonel 
Nosiz, R.E., Colonel Festinc, R.E., Mr. Joun McCurpy, 
and Major ParKER, R.E. It was evident to anyone who read 
between the lines of the speech delivered by Lord PowErs- 
court, which appeared in Zhe Architect last week, that the 
English designs had no chance of success. It is estimated 
that the new building will cost 109,000/, and pressure will be 
brought to bear on the authorities to have the works commenced 
if practicable during the ensuing summer. The Committee have 
suggested some slight alterations in the accepted design. 


THERE are so few architectural sculptors in Great Britain 
that general regret must be expressed at the death of WILLIAM 
Mossman, of Glasgow. He was one of three brothers who 
gained repute by their sculpture. WiLL1AM MossMAN was one 
of the able assistants of the late WILLIAM THomas, and was 
employed by him on the carving at the Houses of Parliament. 
Afterwards he was engaged by WinL1AM BEHNEs and Baron 
MAROCHETTI. On returning to the North, Mr. MossMAN was 
able to obtain several commissions, and he loyally co-operated 
with the architects of Glasgow. Among the works he executed 
were the powerful atlantes which flank the doorway of the 
Bank of Scotland, and the panels of the Scottish Amicable 
Assurance Company’s office. Mr. MossMAN was also an expert 
modeller of medallion portraits in wax. For some years he 
taught the sculpture class in the Glasgow School of Design. 


THE jerry builder has had little mercy of late days ; but it 
is now proposed to make him also suffer when he leaves this 
world, Atameeting which was held in the Congregational 
Hall one of the clergymen who spoke said that he had driven a 
member of his congregation out of his church simply for be- 
longing to that obnoxious class of builders. Such men, he 
added, “might be described as predestined villains whose 
damnation was just.” But while giving the builder his deserts, 
would it not be well if zealous people like the clergyman had 
the courage to attack those for whom the jerry builder is 
merely an agent—the men who make large profits by his 
misdeeds P 


THE Newcastle-on-Tyne Natural History Society has ob- 
tained the valuable collection of oil-paintings, water-colour 
drawings, sketches, and woodcuts belonging to THOMAS 
BEWICK, which was bequeathed by his daughter. It contains 
five painted portraits of BEwicx. The drawings are mainly of 
birds ; and the woodcuts, of which there are 2,445 examples, 
are illustrations printed from Brwicx’s cuts. The gift is 
appropriate. THOMAS BEWICK was one of the most accurate 
observers of animals, and his life was closely connected with 
the city of Newcastle. If the Committee of the Society will 
give facilities to others besides members for seeing the bequest, 
they will fulfil the desire of the testatrix. 


THE new set of twelve large photographs issued by the 
useful Society for Photographing Relics of Old London are 
mainly suggestive of old-fashioned City dwellings. ‘They are 
all taken from good points of view, and are surprisingly cheap. 
The first is the second-hand bookseller’s shop in Fleet Street, 
near St. Dunstan’s Church, and which is supposed to have 
been the residence of Drayton, the poet. The windows have 
been altered, but enough remains to suggest what Fleet Street 
was like before the Great Fire. Two photographs are devoted 
to the “ Old Bell” in Holborn, which is one of a few relics of 
the days of coaches, waggons, and highwaymen. The tower of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, with the houses and gates in front, form 
the subject of a fourth plate. The next is of the timber house 
which stood in Fore Street, at the corner of Milton (Grub) Street, 
and which might have belonged to a country in which no other 
material but timber was. available. ‘Three excellent examples 
are given of eighteenth-century work in Great Winchester Street 
and Austin Friars, and a couple of picturesque doorways of the 


same period, from Laurence Pountney Hill. The remain- 
ing photographs are taken from College Street and College 
Hill, and the buildings shown may have been designed by 
WREN. It is gratifying to find that Mr, A. Marxs’s honorary 
exertions continue to meet with success. The Society has now 
reached its tenth year, and it deserves to have a long career. 


THE public has not heard the last of the fall of the chimney 
at Bradford. ‘The catastrophe has yet to give work to the 
lawyers. An action has been entered by a man who lost two 
of his daughters, but a difficulty arises in respect of costs. 
The plaintiff having only thirty-five shillings a week, with a 
family to support out of it, has pleaded that he is unable to 
make the requisite deposit before delivering interrogatories, 
It is alleged that the chimney was defective, but the owners of 
the mill deny this ; and it will be, of course, very expensive to 
secure the evidence of experts in support of the allegation. 
Interrogatories are therefore necessary. It is said that sub- 
scriptions have been obtained in Bradford in support of actions 
by sufferers, and, with this statement before the Court, Mr. 
Justice FreELp has declined to dispense with the deposit for 
costs. At the inquest a great deal of evidence was heard 
before Lieutenant-Colonel SEDDON, the Government Commis- 
sioner, but it will not necessarily avail at the hearing of the 
cases. If one case succeeds many others will follow. 


Mr. Wituram Morris presided at the opening of the 
annual Whitechapel Exhibition of pictures on Tuesday, and 
which is one of the civilising agencies employed by the rector 
of St. Jude’s. The exhibition contains over two hundred 
pictures, and will be kept open for about a fortnight. On 
Sundays the room is not closed. Mr, Morris expressed 
approval of the opening of galleries on Sundays. “The exist- 
ence of the idea that only those of high birth or wealth could 
enjoy art would,” he said, “destroy art» altogether ; so that it 
was not a question whether we should have art for the few and 
not for the many, but whether we should have art for the many 
or not at all. The art property of the working men had in 
some manner been taken from them, and shut up in the public 
galleries on the only day on which they could have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it.” The experience in Whitechapel has been 
an argument in support of the opening of all museums and 
galleries. 


THERE appears to be some difficulty felt by judges in exer- 
cising the powers conferred by Lorp Cairns’s Act (21 & 22 
Vic. c. 27) of awarding damages wher a plaintiff in a light and 
air case has been successful. No settled rule has been laid 
down, but it is understood that, whenever the injury does not 
render property useless, the Court can exercise its discretion 
and give damages. In a case which was lately tried before 
Mr. JUSTICE PEARSON the plaintiff owned four small cottages, 
let out to weekly tenants, at the south end of a narrow court, 
which was entered at the north end by a narrow covered pas- 
sage. At the north end there had been buildings about thirty 
feet high, and on the site of them the defendant proposed to 
erect buildings forty-six feet high. The plaintiffs property, if 
sold, was supposed to have been worth 1,oco/., and he said 
that it was diminished in value about one-third or one-fourth ; 
while the defendant’s witnesses said that at most the letting 
value would be diminished one-tenth. Instead of granting an 
injunction to pull'down defendant’s buildings, Mr. Justicr PEAR- 
son awarded a sum of 150/. to the plaintiff. This judgment 
will be a valuable precedent, and will go far to remove the 
personal animus which often inspires actions, 


AN inquiry was lately held, by order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, into the merits of the scheme of the Lower 
Thames Valley Drainage Board. It was proposed to purchase 
land on the river-side between Mortlake and Kew Bridge, and 
to collect on it the whole of the sewage of the Lower Thames 
Valley, which would be dealt with by precipitation, the effluent 
liquid sewage being poured into the river, and the residuum 
employed as manure. The scheme was opposed by the Duke 
of DEVONSHIRE, who owns property on the opposite side of the 
river, and by the local authorities of Chiswick. Mr, J. T, 
Harrison has now reported in favour of the scheme, and the 
Local Government Board can grant a provisional order ; but it 
is understood that the opposition will be continued, in order 
to prevent the authorisation of the grant by Parliament, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HIBERNIAN BANK, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 


HIS building, which is in one of the best positions in 
Dublin, was designed by Mr. THomas Drew, R.H.A. 


DESIGN FOR A THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 

E publish reductions of some of the geometrical draw- 

ings which gained for the owner, Mr. J. O. Harris, 

of Bolton, the Soane Medallion. _It will be seen that the style 

adopted is mainly Gothic ; but in some of the buildings an 

effort has been made to introduce a later style in such a way 

as to clash as little as possible with the remainder. The design 

shows a knowledge of detail, with originality in grouping, and 

it deservedly obtained the principal prize of the Institute. It 

is creditable to find such excellent work produced in a place 

like Bolton, where a student has not the opportunities which 

are enjoyed by competitors in the metropolis and the larger 
provincial towns, 


- 


FELMFOEL VICARAGE, 


NEW BREWERY, BRADFORD, WIL'Ts, 
HIS building is nearly complete, and has been carried 
out from the designs of Messrs, Weaver & ApvE, of 
Bradford and Devizes. 


THE CASTELLANI COLLECTION. 


AN occasional correspondent of the Glasgow Herald gives the 
following account of the collection of antiquities formed by 
the late Alessandro Castellani, and which the principal museums 
of Europe have been desirous to possess :— 

To walk through the twelve rooms in which the Castellani 
collection is arranged, with one’s eyes opened to the beauty of 
what is to be seen there, and one’s mind awake to the impressions 
which ought to be derived from its contemplation, is to make a 
most fascinating journey amidst the relics of ancient history spared 
from the wreck of nations. Egypt and Cyprus, Greece and Etruria 
have furnished specimens of the potter’s art: the Jalsamarium 
and /ekythos, for holding ointments and perfumes ; the oznochoé 
and Zrochoos, for drawing and pouring out wine ; the awphora and 
pithos, for holding liquids; and the kantharos and rhyton, the 
ancient drinking-cups, with many others. It is not only the graceful 
forms of these various vases which render them objects of such 

_beauty and so much sought’after, but many of them bear pictures 
which are so many illustrations of ancient mythology and history, 
of manners and customs, and of the heights reached by ancient 
art. This collection supplies several examples of the crude style of 
decoration in which the early Etruscans ornamented their pottery— 
geometrical patterns or ill-drawn and fantastic representations of 
animals—and fragments of inscriptions in that language, which, 
though its characters are all understood and proper names are in- 
terpreted, still baffles the ingenuity of the learned. Greece, in its 
archaic period, furnishes vessels in the form of a cock, a running 
hare, a wine skin, or the head of an unknown animal. In the 
series of vases which have black figures on a red ground one bears 
a representation of Minerva Athene in a long tunic with em- 
broidery, and armed with the zgis and a round shield. On another 
is represented the departure of a warrior in a chariot drawn by four 
horses. Hercules struggling with the Nemean lion forms the chief 
ornament of a third, and a fourth exhibits the same hero carrying 
offthe Erymanthian boar. The poetical story of Apollo pursuing 
Daphne is admirably illustrated on a vessel for pouring out wine. 
The god crowned with laurel, his long hair flowing in curls, his 
right arm extended, a laurel branch in his left hand, is represented 
running his very swiftest. Daphne, who is soon to be transformed 
into a tree to save her from her persecutor, with both arms ex- 
tended, and with shorter steps in her flight, looks back pitifully at 
Apollo, The design is excellent, the drawing of outlines graceful 
and sure, and the figures are red upon a black ground, brightly 
varnished, Hercules in a cradle, killing the snakes, as an American 
‘would describe it, with Minerva, tall, graceful, and beautiful, watch- 
ing over him, is the chief subject on another vase, one of those 
used for carrying water, and which was probably a kitchen utensil 
borne on the head of an ancient Greek maiden to and from the 
fountain. One of the most rare and remarkable specimens of the 
best style of ancient Greek water vases, and which is likely to 
bring a very high price, has three handles, and is distinguished for 
its varied and brilliant colouring and marvellous preservation. It is 
supposed that the subject painted upon it represents Demeter and 
Koré (Ceres and Proserpine). The flesh of these two figures is 
painted white, while the other figures are red upon the black 
ground of the vase. The ornaments worn on the heads and arms 
of the figures are raised from the surface, and brightly gilded ; 


around the neck of the vase are two ears of corn gilded. The 
subject, the composition, the beauty of style, the fineness of 
execution, the splendour of the colours and the gilding, as well as 
the elegance of form of this vase, render it one of the most precious 
existing. 

It would be a long task to mention, much less describe, the 
numerous examples of ancient ceramic art displayed in this col- 
lection. The terra-cottas, of which there are many specimens, all 
yield in value and beauty to the tiny figures from Tanagra in 
Boetia. A few of such objects in the British Museum are described 
as “remarkable for grace and refinement in the composition and 
modelling.” Castellani, however, seems to have acquired the 
choicest works known of this art-centre. “A tiny figure from 
Tanagra,” says Gentile in his “ Archeologia,” “shows to us the 
Greek who prays or labours in his humble home; and by their 
elegance, by their unmistakable artistic imprint, these relics furnish 
sure testimony that the sentiment of the beautiful had really pene- 
trated and was diffused amongst the whole Greek race.” That 
they were popular objects of household decoration may be con- 
cluded from the method and the material in which they are wrought. 
Greek art had reached its highest point of development at the 
period to which they are attributed, namely, that of Alexander the 
Great. The place where they were found is but a day’s journey 
from Athens. That they were moulded is likely enough, but that 
they were retouched by the hand of a master is evident by the 
crispness of detail that they still exhibit. They were all coloured, 
and in many cases completely gilded. The contemplation of them 
brings to the mind, in a manner superior to any notion that can be 
gleaned from learned treatises, a complete idea of the grace and 
charm of Greek art, and leads one to excuse the apparently ex- 
aggerated language in which this art has been so lauded. In one 
tomb eight little figures were found. They all represent winged 
cupids, but no two are alike, and their height is from three to three 
and a half inches. The very spirit of happiness and grace of 
motion seems to have possessed them. In one the little god of 
love wears a hood, his left leg is forward as if he were running or 
dancing, and in the hand of his right arm, which is thrust 
forward, he carries a leaf-shaped fan, with a grace and “ go” 
that a fashionable coquette might envy. In another tiny 
statuette, the same cupid is a dzscobolus or disc-thrower— 
the antique quoit player. He wears a chlamys wrapped 
around him like a scarf; his left leg is forward, his head is 
bent, and in his lowered left hand he holds the disc. Again he 
is seen crowned with leaves and flowers, a ball in his raised right 
hand, his left arm lowered,a mantle wrapped round him likea 
belt, and his left leg thrust forward. In one statuette he holds a 
flute, in another he wears a low hat with a knob in the centre, not 
unlike a Kilmarnock bonnet ; and, again, with hood and mantle 
he extends his arms forward as a child towards its mother, A 
group of two young girls, the one bearing the other on her back, 
is charming in outline and sentiment. The young girl seated, with 
a veil drawn around her head and a dove perched upon her right 
shoulder, is particularly graceful. In this collection of Tanagra 
terra-cottas there are thirty-three pieces. The museum that may 
acquire these will possess a most excellent nucleus for the forma- 
tion of a department of Greek art. The colouring, much of which 
remains, is chiefly in pale blue, pink, and white. The preserva- 
tion of these frail and tiny statuettes is marvellous; their artistic 
value unparalleled. 

There is no collection of antiquities complete without objects in 
bronze. That metal has passed through the vicissitudes of fire 
and flood and the destructive agencies of time with comparative 
immunity. Some of the bronze vases in the Castellani collection 
are of wonderful workmanship, and are rendered still more desir- 
able by the Ja¢ina, occasionally magnificent blue, with which they 
are covered. Their forms and ornaments, too, are deserving of 
notice. One has a handle in the form of the lyre-playing Apollo : 
another in a swan’s head grafted on to the head of a griffin ; others 
again have handles decorated with vine leaves and rosettes and 
parrot heads. Amongst the utensils in this metal are candelabra 
and many Etruscan mirrors, with mythological tales or historical 
incidents incised on the back. One mirror is unique, as its 
polished surface reflects the features of those who look upon it 
almost as well as a modern looking-glass, Then there are strigils 
for the scraping of the skin, and /dw/@, or buckles for fastening 
the dress ; many bracelets and rings, and pins of various shapes. 
The toilette of an early Roman dame had its special “ proper- 
ties,” just as that of a Parisian belle of the nineteenth century, 
and many of the objects connected with its mysteries are of the 
same nature as those used centuries ago, Vanity never grows old. 
The Egyptians who set the Israelites the task of making strawless 
bricks wore, we are told, wigs, and had their faces painted and 
powdered. Other objects met with here are a pair of scissors, a 
razor (in bronze, be it understood), a pair of pincers, a sickle, a 
hatchet, a flage//um or scourge, consisting of a handle to which 
three knobs were attached by small chains, and which was used to 
chastise refractory slaves. 

In ivory, amongst other interesting objects, the figure of a 
Greek actor, wearing a tragic mask, through the eyeholes of which 
the eyes of the actor are seen within, wonderfully carved and in an 
excellent style of art and full of expression, is one of the treasures 
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of the collection. An Etruscan ivory drinking-cup, with bands of 
figures carved in reliefs, is noticeable, apart from its artistic and 
antiquarian value, by the fact that it is formed from the tusk of an 
extinct species of elephant. In silver, one of the most curious 
remnants of antiquity is a fragmentary pazera found at Salerno, in 
the south of Italy. In the centre of the plate is King Rameses II., 
the Greek Sesostris, holding a bundle of weapons with one hand, 
and with the other the hair of three kneeling and suppliant captives. 
Several hieroglyphic inscriptions are seen in cartouches in the 
space above the figures. The style of workmanship, as well as the 
historic interest of this cup, render it one of the treasures of the 
collection. The objects in gold contain a poignard of gilded bronze, 
the handle of which, in silver, is adorned with a wooden disk, 
covered with gold leaf. This was found by the French Egyptolo- 
gist, M. Mariette, on the mummy Aah-mes, supposed to be Amosis, 
a king of the eighteenth dynasty. It was attached to the left arm 
of the mummy bya papyrus cord. The god Thoth, in gold, with an 
ibis head, holding in his hands the mystic eye, is a good specimen 
of Egyptian style. Archaic Greece is represented in this department 
by an ear pendant, found in Sicily, and carved with griffins and other 
figures, wrought with great care in a very antique style. The gold 
objects furnished by the excavations of Palestrina are particularly 
rich in ornamentation. ‘They consist of a sceptre, a series of 
cylindrical boxes, a cup, and a set of buckles. . The special 
character of the decorations on these is their wonderful fineness. 
Tiny globules, almost dust, lie upon lines scarce thicker than a 
thread. On other objects lions and fantastic animals are fixed 
with an art that inspires admiration, and the fineness of which 
suggests the constant employment of a strong magnifying glass. 
The style of ornament is of Oriental character, and is believed to 
be of Phoenician character, dating as far back as the seventh or 
eighth century before the Christian era. The jewel work of 
Etruria, which is different from either the Phcenician, the Greek, 
or the Roman, is well represented. The brother of the late anti- 
quarian, whose collection is glanced at here, has acquired a high 
reputation for his exact and tasteful reproductions and arrange- 
ments of the various patterns in the gold work of Etruria, the 
popularity of which is largely indebted to his efforts. But besides 
all this there is a varied collection of ancient Greek and Roman 
jewels, of early Christian work in gold, of ancient rings and 
engraved gems and cameos, and of Assyrian and Persian intaglios 
and numerous scarabei. The head of Aphrodite in Greek marble, 
heroic size, is one of the finest existing, and is worthy of being 
placed beside the Ludovis¢ Funo. The collection of Greek medals 
is exceedingly rich, and contains unique specimens of great value. 
These, and the objects of the Renaissance and pre-Renaissance 
period of art, deserve a special mention, both for the sake of 
the period they represent and the character of the work they 
display. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T the last meeting of this Association, Mr. David Mac- 
a Gibbon, president, in the chair, a paper on “Colour,” by 
Mr. W. Scott Morton, was read. At the outset, Mr. Scott Morton 
explained the scientific theory of colour. After showing that 
colout is the effect of light, and that where no light is there is a 
complete absence of colour, he pointed out that the scientific 
explanation of how the sense of it reached the eye opened up a 
wide and intricate field of study for the practical colourist. The 
scientist shows that the three primary colours of the spectrum are 
red, green, and violet, the experimental proof of this being that 
none of these as they are found in the spectrum can be subdivided. 
But the practical colourist has to deal with pigments, which are 
never pure ; and the ultimate indivisibility of these has fixed his 
three primaries as red, yellow, and blue, and the simplest proof of 
the impurity of these is that in the using of them in the best 
arranged proportions, on a revolving disc, we get gray, not white. 
This fact suggested a very practical consideration which every 
artist must keep before him, especially when imitating natural 
effects in which clear light has to be depicted; and that is—he 
cannot get the same pitch as in nature, but should bring his skill 
into play in displaying the quality or relation of the various parts 
of his composition, so as to give as clear as he can the effect of 
light. For some time the general tendency in our country had 
been to colour on a low scale, and this, he thought, was a good 
sign, as it evinced a desire for harmony, and the avoidance of the 
garish colours which recently were so familiar to us. At the same 
time, this low scale indicated timidity, and it was much to be 
wished that, with an advancing art education, decorators would 
give us pleasing colour on a higher pitch. Instead of the very 
cold and thin colours which were commonly used, some bloom 
and fulness of tone might be used—they would cost no more, and 
the artistic effect would be enhanced. These northern regions 
were, of course, unfavourable to the development of the 
colour sense, and the lecturer illustrated this by pointing to 
the results of the outstanding glory of Italy, its sunlights, 
We can never have in this country any such highly-coloured 
pictures as Venice presents ; but, he added, let us be thankful for 
the lovely tints of the morning and evening sky, the rainbow, the 


rich adornment of flowers, the varied plumage of birds, the blue 
and purple mountains, and the soft verdure of trees, valleys, and 
hills ; and let those who had to spend most of their days in our 
cities keep their eyes open to the fine pictures to be seen in dull 
and foggy weather, when we get massive and picturesque groups 
in various hues of cold or brownish gray against a sky through 
which the sun is struggling to penetrate, giving us the comple- 
mentary hues of warm gray, yellow, and orange. After all, we 
have the gray hue generally present with us, and more particularly 
in our cities. When the eye is filled with gray in walks abroad, it 
sought refreshment indoors in its complementary; and hence 
varied hues of yellow could be satisfactorily used in large masses 
in our interiors; and when other colours were required on large 
surfaces for variety, they ought to partake to some extent of a 
warm or yellowish hue. After giving out further practical sug- 
gestions, Mr. Scott Morton observed that one great difficulty in 
the way of advancement in house decoration was the want of 
technical education among the working painters. It was often 
found that the finished result of their work was disappointing, 
owing to the lack of skill in handling properly the various stages 
of their work, so as to give the bloom required on its completion. 
The styles of architecture were so varied that it was impossible to 
lay down any fixed rules for interior decoration, but he pointed out 
that every good-coloured scheme has the three primaries in modi- 
fied proportion—that colouring should be sympathetic, adapting 
itself to the uses of the building where it is applied, and attention 
should also be directed to the well-ascertained influence of colour 
on the spirits and health of the people. 

The members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association on 
Saturday afternoon visited Baberton House, Colinton House, and 
Bonally Tower. Leaving the city by train for Juniper Green, the 
party, numbering about seventy, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Hippolyte J. Blanc, vice-president, directed their steps towards 
Baberton House. Of the early history of this mansion, said Mr. 
Blanc, in the notes he had prepared for the occasion, very little 
information was obtainable. Built, according to tradition, as a 
hunting-lodge for James VI., it was said to have been gifted by 
that monarch to James Brand, with whose descendants it remained 
till about 1786. In the early part of the present century a family 
of the name of Inglis was recorded as owning the mansion, which,’ 
after having been possessed by the Christies, now belonged to Sir 
James Gibson Craig, of Riccarton. Though less ornate, the de- 
tails of Baberton House bore a strong similarity to Heriot’s Hos- 
pital, Winton House, Glasgow College, and Argyll’s House, Stirling; 
and, all things considered, it seemed reasonable to assume that an 
architect from England, instructed by James VI., furnished the 
design. There was little noticeable in the treatment of the various 
apartments—a conspicuous exception, however, being a room at 
the north-east angle whose ceiling was beautifully decorated with 
geometric plaster panelling, and which bore the name of King 
Charles’s Room, from having-been occupied by Charles X. after his 
expulsion from France. Having had an opportunity, through the 
kindness of Mr Somervell, the present tenant of the house, of in- 
specting a number of the apartments, with their many fine pictures, 
the party set off for Colinton House, where, on their arrival, they 
were courteously received by Major Trotter. The company first 
examined the ruins of Foulis Castle, within the grounds, after 
which Mr Blanc, resuming his notes, said that the family longest 
associated with the barony of Colinton (originally called Hailes) 
was that of Foulis, who, in 1531, acquired it from the Cunning- 
hams of Kilmaurs. The date of the ruin was assumed at 1450, and 
it was supposed to have been erected by the Cunninghams. The 
present mansion-house of Colinton was built in the beginning of 
the present century by Sir William Forbes, and, Classic in style, 
expressed the refinement of detail which characterised designs of 
the same period. One of the apartments, however, styled the 
Gothic Room, bore token of the degradation to which the art of 
Gothic had then fallen. The library contained some very fine 
examples of Gibbons’s art in carved wood ; and among the objects 
of interest in the interior was the chair used by Speaker Aber- 
cromby at the coronation of Her Majesty. Having been shown 
over the house, the company were conducted through the adjoining 
gardens, with their magnificent holly-hedges—for which hedges, 
said Mr. Blanc in his notes, they were probably indebted to the 
monks of Dunfermline, to whom the lands of Hailes were granted 
by Ethelred, son of Malcolm Canmore. The party, ere their 
departure, thanked Major Trotter for his kindness and attention, 
and closed a pleasant afternoon by afterwards visiting Bonally 
Tower. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE seventh session was opened on April r with a conversa- 
zione and exhibition of drawings. Besides members’ work 
there were loan collections of brasswork, plaster, and terra-cotta 
modellings, tiles, and tapestries, &c., &c., The hon. president, 
Mr. David Barclay, F.R.I.B.A., in the course of his opening address, 
congratulated the Association on its present prosperous condition 
considering the late reverses. Referring to the overstocking of the 
profession, he considered that the wide field now occupied by 
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decorative art called for many artists to whom the general training 
received in an architect’s office was no bad preparation ; it was 
also a suitable and convenient outlet for the many who at the ex- 
piry of their apprenticeship found the work of an architect was 
uncongenial. Remarking that the student should be catholic in 
his taste when sketching instead of starting with a prejudice for 
some particular style, he said that architects would often much prefer 
to see applicants for situations show sketches rather than designs as 
specimens of their ability, and this course is often better, for such 
as they would run no risk of missing the sympathy of some strong 
adherent of a different style. 

The past hon. president, Mr. Leiper, F.R.I.B.A., I.A., then 
awarded his prize to Mr. William H. McNab ; andthe Association 
prize to Mr. William Shanks. 

After short remarks from Messrs. Honeyman, Miller, and 
Gildard, architects, and Mr. Buchan, C.E., a social evening was 
entered upon. 

The Secretary’s report states that the office-bearers for the past 
session have been:—Honorary President, Mr. William Leiper, 
F.R.I.B.A., I.A.; President, Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers; Vice- 
President, Mr. John C. T. Murray; Secretary, Mr. Alexander 
M‘Gibbon ; Treasurer, Mr. John Wallace ; Business Committee, 
Messrs. William J. Boston, James Brough, William M‘Nab, and 
William Watsom The membership roll has increased from twenty- 
nine to forty, eighteen new members having joined and seven 
resigned. There have been nineteen meetings, with an average 
attendance of eighteen. The papers read and discussed were :— 
“ Our Work and Aims,” Mr. Chalmers ; “ Saracenic Architecture,” 
illustrated, Mr. M‘Gibbon; “ Timbers used in Buildings,” with 
specimens, Mr. Smellie ; “ Architecture of Ayrshire,” illustrated, 
Mr. Murray; “Palladio and his Work,” illustrated, Members ; 
“Personal Tours,” illustrated, Members; ‘“ Modern Work in 
Glasgow,” illustrated, Mr. Wallace; ‘ Decoration,” illustrated, 
Mr. Brough; “Early Christian Architecture,” illustrated, Mr. 
Alexander; ‘“ Half-timber Work,” illustrated, Mr. M‘Nab; 
“Electric Lighting,” with experiments, Mr. Honeyman. These 
have all been well received by the members, and their subjects 
freely discussed ; the critic appointed to each opening. The 
Monthly Designing Competitions had the following for their 
subjects :—Wrought iron grille, marble fireplace, small staircase, 
oak cabinet, timber roof, memorial cross. Mr. William M‘Nab 
gained the honorary president’s prize for a“ Hall Interior, Scottish 
in Character ;” and Mr. William Shanks, the Association prize, 
confined to apprentices, for a “ Country Manse.” Three com- 
petitors for each. 

Lectures have been delivered by Mr. William Leiper on 
“ Architectural Rambles;” by Mr. Andrew Wells, on “ House 
Decoration ;” by Mr. John Honeyman, on “Air Currents as 
Affected by the Form of Apartments ;” by Mr. Robert Scott, I.M., 
on “Building Contracts ;” by Mr. W. Paton Buchan, S.E., on 
“Ventilation of Apartments ;” and by Mr. James Sellars, on 
“Fact and Fiction.” The attendance at these has been good, 
both of members and invited architects and assistants. Visits were 
made to Linlithgow Palace, Mount Stuart House, Bute—second 
visit ; and Doune Castle and Dunblane Cathedral. Aclass of con- 
struction has also been successfully in operation, questions being 
given out monthly, and the-written answers read to the meeting. 
The branches already considered are masonry, carpentry, for- 
mulz for these, and constructional ironwork. A serious reverse 
has been met with in the loss of the whole of the Association and 
much of the members’ property, by the fire of December last, 
which destroyed the premises, after the brief occupancy of only 
thirteen months. At the same time there were about forty-five 
drawings hung on the walls—chalk, measured, coloured, and com- 
petitive—some of considerable value ; numerous casts, lent by 
members ; easels and drawing materials, &c., and the complete 
library of the Association. Without delay, however, new rooms 
have been acquired, superior to the last in accommodation, 
comfort, and situation. 


THE INSTITUTE PRIZES. 


1s 1885 the Soane Medallion (with fifty pounds) will be awarded 
to the author of the best design for a municipal mansion. 
The building is to be isolated on all sides, and to be placed ona 
site the area of which is not to exceed 14,000 square feet. The 
principal rooms to be arranged all on the ground floor, which 
should be raised some 6 to 8 feet above the level of the street, and 
consist of—(1) Justice-room, waiting-room, private room for the 
mayor, and one for his private secretary ; (2) Grand entrance, 
vestibule, cloak-rooms, reception-rooms, large dining-room, draw- 
ing-room, banquetting-hall ; (3) Private entrance-hall and staircase 
for the mayor, and residence on upper floors ; (4) Kitchen and all 
necessary offices, including servants’-room in basement. Drawings 
required :—Plans of basement floor, ground floor, and one upper 
floor ; principal elevations, and two sections through principal 
room ; all to be made to a scale of 8 feet to 1 inch. Half-inch 
scale details on an imperial sheet of paper, and one perspective 


drawing, in which the building shall not measure less than 
22 inches, will also be required. 

The silver medal of the Institute (with ten guineas) will be 
awarded for the best illustrations, drawn from actual measurement 
(with dimensions figured both on the drawings showing the general 
arrangements and on the details), of any important building— 
Classical or Medizval—in the United Kingdom or abroad, hitherto 
unpublished in that manner. The following subject is suggested 
as worthy of illustration:—A town or country house (including 
half-timbered houses). The following buildings are also suggested 
if more convenient to the competitor:—(Scotland) Holyrood 
Palace ; (Ireland) Cashel Cathedral, or any monastic building ; 
(Cambridgeshire) Gateway of Caius College, Cambridge ; (Derby- 
shire) Bolsover Castle ; (Devonshire) Church of Ottery St. Mary ; 
(Kent) Knole House; (London) Entrance Gateway to Middle 
Temple Lane and the Steeple of St. Magnus the Martyr, London 
Bridge ; (Northumberland) Ruined Buildings at Lindisfarne or 
Holy Island; (Nottinghamshire) Steeple of Newark; (Oxford- 
shire) St. John’s College, Oxford ; (Shropshire) Wenlock Abbey ; 
(Suffolk) Long Melford Church; (Wales) Chirk Castle, Denbigh- 
shire. The drawings must not exceed six in number : to consist 
of at least one plan drawn to the scale of 8 feet to 1 inch, or, in 
the case of very large buildings, of 16 feet to 1 inch; also of one 
elevation and one section drawn to a scale of 8 feet to 1 inch, with 
details drawn to a scale of 2 feet to 1 inch, the profiles of mouldings 
being given one-fourth full size. Competitors are required to send, 
with their finished drawings, the rough sketches they have plotted 
on the spot. 

The silver medal of the Institute (with ten guineas) will be 
awarded for the best essay on the following subject—‘‘ Pediments 
and Gables.” Each essay, written very legibly on one side of 
ruled foolscap paper, must not exceed forty written sides of foolscap 
paper. It must be accompanied by suitable illustrations. 

A prize of thirty pounds, under the bequest of the late Sir 
William Tite, will be awarded to the author of the best design, in 
the Italian style of architecture, for a grand pavilion in a fashion- 
able watering-place, to stand in a garden, with one of the frontages 
facing the sea. The building to contain on the ground floor 
(raised some 2 feet above the garden), a ball or concert-room, 
120 feet by 60 feet, with vestibule, cloak-rooms, &c., and a café- 
restaurant (facing the sea front). On the first floor, reading, 
smoking, and card-rooms, and ladies’ drawing-room. In some part 
of the building private baths should be provided. The building is 
to be designed for a space of land 200 feet (facing the sea) by 
110 feet. Drawings required:—Two plans; one elevation ; 
transverse and longitudinal sections; all to be drawn to a scale of 
8 feet to 1 inch. One bay of the concert-room down to a 3-inch 
scale, an imperial sheet of details, and a perspective view, will also 
be required. Buildings for a similar purpose at Boulogne, Spa, 
Ems, Wiesbaden, and Homburg are suggested as the sort of 
pavilion referred to. 

The Grissell gold medal will be awarded to the author of the 
best set of drawings of an original design for the central hall of a 
fruit and vegetable market, to be of iron construction, properly 
lighted and ventilated. The design must include a central lantern. 
Height of hall to top of lantern (exclusive of vane or finial) is not 
to exceed 100 feet. Drawings required :—Plan and section to a 
scale of 4 feet to 1 inch, one bay of the hall to a scale of 2 feet to 
I inch, and one imperial sheet, showing constructive details. The 
formulas and calculations for strength, &c., of one girder and of 
one rib must also be given. 


THE EDINBURGH CASTLE HALL. 


HE following memorial from the Scottish Society of Anti- 
quaries is about to be presented to Mr. Gladstone, with refer- 
ence to the restoration of the historical Hall of Edinburgh Castle :— 


To the Right Honourable William Ewart Gladstone, M.P., First 
Lord of Her Majestys Treasury, as representing Her Majesty s 
Government. 


The memorial of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland showeth 
—That the ancient buildings of the Castle of Edinburgh are con- 
nected with historical associations which have always rendered 
them objects of the highest interest to the inhabitants of the city 
and to Scotsmen generally. That from time to time for many 
years past public attention has been directed to the unsatisfactory 
condition of these national monuments, and especially to the fact 
that the ancient Hall of the Castle is at present divided by floors 
and party walls, and employed as a military hospital, and that 
proposals of restoration have been made which have not been 
brought to practical issue. That at the present time your me- 
morialists believe that the military authorities of the garrison would 
be well pleased to see the removal of the hospital patients from 
the existing building, which is in many ways ill suited for their 
accommodation ; and they beg, accordingly, to urge in the strongest 
manner the advisability of taking this opportunity of restoring the 
Hall, and other ancient parts of the structure adjacent thereto, to 
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something like their original condition.‘ The ground on: which | 
your memorialists venture to address the Government on this 


matter is the antiquarian, architectural, and historical interest of |. 


the building in question. It is a portion of one of the three most 
important royal residences of the Stuart kings, and is distinctly 
mentioned in records of the fifteenth century. It has been the 
meeting-place of the Scottish Parliament, and has witnessed within 
its walls some of the stirring events of the national history. Of 
the form which its restoration should take it is impossible, before 
the removal of floors and party walls, to speak with any certainty ; 
but ancient features of the building which still remain, such as the 
roof, the carved corbels upon which its beams rest, and the traces 
-of windows on the southern side, would, it is believed, afford suffi- 
cient grounds for a satisfactory restoration. Your memorialists 
beg, therefore, most respectfully to represent to you, the First Lord 
of the Treasury, and to Her Majesty’s Government, the extreme 
gratification which it would afford to the subjects of Her Majesty 
in Scotland, and especially to the citizens of Edinburgh, to be able 
to stand beneath the roof of the Great Hall of the Castle, restored 
to its ancient proportions, and to see the building consecrated 
again to such uses as may make it a pride and ornament to the 
city. And your memorialists will ever pray. LOTHIAN, President; 
ROSEBERY, Vice-President ; ARTHUR MITCHELL, Vice-President; 
W. COCHRAN PATRICK, M.P., Secretary; J. R. FINDLAY, Secre- 
tary. 

frvteinotiats to the same effect have, it is understood, also been 
forwarded to the Premier by the Royal Scottish Academy and the 
Edinburgh Architectural Society. 


SURVEY OF THE LOCHS OF SCOTLAND. 


pt Be de following is a copy of the correspondence between the 
Treasury and the Royal Society of Edinburgh on the sub- 
ject of the survey of the depths of Scottish lochs. 


Royal Society of Edinburgh, July 11, 1883. 

Sir,—In consequence of the investigations now being carried 
‘on with reference to the physical and biological conditions of the 
Scottish freshwater lakes, and, also, because of the importance, in 
‘certain branches of geological inquiry, of knowing the form of the 
basins occupied by these lakes, it has been prominently brought 
under the notice of the President. and Council of this Society, that 
no bathymetrical survey of these lakes exists. I have therefore 
been requested by the President and Council to ascertain from 
Her Majesty’s Government if there is any probability of this work 
being soon undertaken, and, at the same time, to state that it 
would be a great satisfaction to the President and Council to learn 
that instructions had been issued by the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury to the officers of the Ordnance Survey, or 
of the Hydrographic Department of the Admiralty, to undertake a 
‘survey of a few of these lakes, similar to the excellent ones already 
made of Loch Lomond and Loch Awe—say Lochs Morar, Maree, 
Lochy, Assynt, Shin, Tay, Ericht, Rannoch, Earn, Doon (in 
Ayrshire). I am, &c. 

(Signed) Bo» G5 AIT, 
‘Secretary of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
To the Secretary of Her Majesty’s Treasury, Whitehall. 


Treasury Chambers : September 17, 1883. 
Sir,—With reference to your letter of July 11 last, and the 
reply from this board dated the 1oth ultimo, relating to a proposal 
‘to execute a bathymetrical survey of certain fresh-water lakes in 
Scotland, I am directed by the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint you that my Lords are informed 
that the nautical surveys of Loch Lomond and Loch Awe, referred 
to in your letter, were undertaken by naval officers in the interests 
of navigation, and that the same considerations do not apply to 
the other lochs on which surveys are suggested in your letter. My 
Lords are also informed that the proposed bathymetrical surveys 
do not come within the functions of the Survey Department of the 
‘Office of Works (late Ordnance Survey). Under these circum- 
‘tances, my Lords regret that they are unable to sanction the 

proposed surveys. I am, &c. 
: (Signed) LEONARD COURTNEY. 
Professor Tait, Royal Society of Edinburgh. 


: Royal Society of Edinburgh Rooms. 
Sir,—I_ beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of Sep- 
tember 17 last. 


In reply, I am requested to express the regret with which the 


President and Council of the Royal Society of Edinburgh learn. 


that it is not regarded as within the functions of the Board of 
Admiralty or of the Survey Department of the Office of Works to 
undertake a bathymetrical survey of the lochs of Scotland, and 
that the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury cannot 
Sanction the proposed surveys of the lochs. ; 

It appears to the President and Council that a very important 


part of the survey of the United Kingdom will thus be left wholly. 


untouched, for it cannot be denied that it is at least as important, 
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sometimes much’ more impattant, to’ know the depth of a lake than 
to know the height ef an adjoining mountain. 
It would bea matter for great regret if the admirable surveys 
which are now drawing to a close, which reflect so much credit on 
the officers who conducted them, and do honour to the scientific 
reputation of the country generally, should be marzed by the great 
omission here pointed out. 
In these circumstances the President and: Council hope ‘the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury may reconsider 
their decision, and may yet see their way to sanction the proposed 
surveys. I have, &c. cL ri 
(Signed) PicG.UTATEpa Sek 
Secretary to the Royal Society, Edinburgh, - 
L. H. Courtney, Esq., M.P. SEF 


Treasury Chambers, January 2, 1884, _. 
Sir,--I_ am directed by the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
— ultimo, expressing the regret of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
at the non-acceptance by the Government of the proposal to under- 
take a bathymetrical survey of certain freshwater lakes in Scotland, 
and I am to state that my Lords must abide by the decision com- 
municated to the Royal Society in the letter from this Department . 
of September 17 last. I have, &c. 
(Signed) LEONARD. COURTNEY. . 
£ Eralecae) P. G. Tait, Secretary to the Royal Society, Edin- _ 
urgh. 


THE ROMAN ALTAR AT LINCOLN. 


A LETTER has been sent to the Rev. Precentor Venables by 
Professor Hiibner, of Berlin—the first living authority on 
inscribed Roman monuments—giving an opinion upon the cha- 
racter of the altar lately found at St. Swithin’s, Lincoln. The 
Professor regards the altar as belonging to the end of the second, 
or the beginning of the third century after Christ ; and is inclined 
to the view that the doubtful term “ curator” had a religious refer- 
ence, and that Frontinus was. a worthy Roman soldier, held in 
such high esteem by his comrades that they chose him three times 
“ chapel-warden” of the little place of worship of the troop which, 
twelve or thirteen hundred years ago, stood on the site of the 
present St. Swithin’s, a forerunner of the modern churchwardens, 
The following is the letter :— 
Berlin: March 30, 1884. . 
My dear Sir,—I sit down immediately to answer your request 
respecting the recently discovered altar of the ‘“‘Parcae deze et 
Numina Augusti.” It is a curious little monument. From the 
character of the writing, combined with its contents, 1 am inclined . 
to ascribe it to the end of the second or the former part of the 
third century. You have rightly hit on the true meaning of the 
dee Parcae, for they seem, as other members of the Greek and 
Roman Olympus, to have been identified, in provincial worship, 
with female divinities of foreign or local, or at least non-Roman 
origin. Whether they are to be considered as matres or matrona, 
or perhaps as zymphe,is a matter not easily to be settled ina 
general way. These compound divinities are so extremely fre- 
quent that each single occurrence has to be considered by itself. 
The conclusion to be arrived at about them depends a little on the 
character of the person who made them a vow and erected the 
little altar. But this is the doubtful point in the inscription. -We 
know sundry “curators” of different characters (see “ Ephemeris 
Epigraphica,” vol. iv., p. 434). There were military ones, curatores 
jisct (cash-keepers) of the praetorian and urban cohorts ; curators 
of a/e and cohorts of auxiliaries, curatores veteranorum, S&c. 
Neither of these charges seems to have been that of C. Antistius 
Frontinus. If he had been three times in charge of that peculiar 
cura it must have been a temporary one, which, as may be pre- 
sumed, was not the case with those military cure. In Lambaesis 
in Africa (now the French convict-colony of Lambeza) we have a 
curator schole who was one of the soldiers of the third legion 
(“ Corp. Inscrip. Lat.” vol. viii., 2562). Lincoln was a thoroughly 
military place. I should think it most probable Frontinus was in 
charge, for the third time, of that same small temple or Aedicula 
to which he gave the little altar now discovered, for the last line 
seems scarcely capable of another expansion than this: ar(amz) 
de) s(uo) dedit). If Frontinus, as I suppose, was a soldier ora 
veteran of one of the Roman legions stationed at Lindum, the 
dee Parcae may have been worshipped by a sodaliczum (or club) 
of soldiers, who had brought them over.to England from their 
native country. Such a community of worshippers is very likely 
to have had a common sanctuary, the curator (or warden) of 
which Frontinus was chosen for the third time. I think TER may 
be accepted as the complete form of the numeral adverb (¢er, three 
times), not as an abbreviation of Zer(teo) or ¢er(¢éwm), in spite of 
Cicero’s well-known joke about Pompey’s Theatre and its inscrip- 
tion. AR for Aramis not a very common abbreviation, but there 
is certainly no explication of the word more simple and more 
safe. Who the Augustus was whose 7m77a were worshipped by 
that community, together with the Parcae, remains, of course, un= 
certain. -One might think of Marcus Aurelius or Septimius 
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Severus. But that the reigning Emperor’s xumzna are placed in 
a most loyal mood, besides the other divinities, agrees very well 
with their supposed military character. This, my dear sir, is all 
that occurs to me in the way of observation on your nice new 
Roman altar of Lindum. I hope the soil of your venerable old 
town will not cease to furnish us with new and interesting objects 
in the age of discoveries we live in. Yours faithfully, 
Rev. Precentor Venables. E. HUBNER. 


THE MARKET HALL, BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


HE increase in the cost of the Market Hall was considered at 

a late meeting of the Burton Town Council, when an expla- 
nation was given by Mr. Harrison, one of the councillors, Hesaid 
it had been for some time anticipated that the original estimate 
would be exceeded, and it was well that the exact state of the case 
should be put before the public. It would be remembered that 
the committee recommended for adoption a certain plan selected 
from a number of competitive designs ; but the Council suspecting 
that the work could not be carried out for the sum mentioned in 
the advertisement, referred the matter to an independent firm 
of architects, who reported that out of all the plans only two were 
suitable, and one of these was ultimately accepted. A contract 
was entered into for 10,3127, and the Council afterwards entered 
into a further contract for the stalls and some internal fittings for 
830/., thus making the total 11,1427, which amount had been dis- 
tinctly authorised by the Council. The extras in the contract 
proper amounted to 2,408/., which was of course a serious matter. 
This was made up as follows :—7oo/. for additional cost of founda- 
tions, 110/. for a structural alteration, 275/. for making the gallery 
available for market purposes and railing, 120/. for drainage, 282/. for 
iron fittings in butchers’ shops, 165/. for stoves, fireplaces, and extra 
gas-fittings in the balcony, and 756/. for general extras. The com- 
mittee did not wish to shirk their responsibility, but it must be appa- 
rent there was a great deal of matter in the accounts over which they 
could not possibly have had control. The contract was deliberately 
entered into by the Council, based on a certain bill of quantities, 
and the quantities had now been found to have been understated. 
That, no doubt, had arisen to a great extent from the way in which 
the Council had tied the committee down to a sum which was 
manifestly insufficient. Further extras had been incurred, in- 
cluding 25/7. for shutters, 1547 tos. for carving, 557/. for road- 
making, and 57/. for iron rails, which brought the total to 14,6722, 
exclusive of the charges of the architect and clerk of the works. 
To compare the gross sum spent with the sum mentioned in the 
advertisement was, he argued, misleading ; and he contended that 
if any comparison must be made it should be between the 11,142/. 
approved by the Council and 14,672/7,, which included 557/. for 
road-making, which the committee had not expected to have to 
do, and the cost of other matters, which might more fitly be put 
down to furniture than building. The committee regretted the 
additional cost, but he was of opinion no great saving could safely 
have been effected without very much lessening the extent of the 
building, and that was not now too large for the requirements of 
the town.—Alderman Wardle, in criticising the statement, said the 
Council voted the original sum on the recommendation of the 
committee, and if it were manifestly insufficient, why, he asked, 
did the committee not then find it out? It appeared to him the 
estimate must have been loosely drawn when something like 
50 per cent. additional cost had been incurred before the 
mistake was found out. He pointed out that the Council 
obtained a loan of 11,2707. on the recommendation of the 
committee, but 3,200/. of that was for land. The plans 
were submitted to Messrs. Evans & Jolley, and their re- 
port was not far wrong when it was remembered that they 
were not asked to report upon fittings or anything not contained 
in the plans. The feoffees afterwards gave 1,000/. for ornamenta- 
tion, and the Council was asked by the committee to allow another 
450/. for similar work, so that the cost of the hall would be 9,450/. 
Tenders were obtained, and one for 10,300/..was accepted, but that 
amount had been swollen to 15,828/., and it was the difference be- 
tween those sums which had to be considered. The real fact was that 
8,000/. was required for the mere shell of the building, and if the 
committee had said as much, a loan could have been obtained for the 
fittings. -The difference between the loan obtained and the actual 
cost was too much to be paid out of the year’s rates, and he there- 
fore moved that the Finance Committee should be instructed to 
obtain a further loan of 5,000/,—Mr. Auty seconded the motion.— 
Mr. Riley thought such a discrepancy would not have occurred if 
the committee had been allowed to select their own plans, instead 
of having the lot submitted to other architects.—Mr. Turner said 
that so far as he knew no additional expense had been incurred 
without the sanction of the Council.—Alderman Lowe said there 
was hardly a single plan which could have been carried out for 
8,000/, He pointed out that the foundations had cost 700/. more 
than had been anticipated, and that was an item no human fore- 
sight could have provided for.—Mr. Pickering having urged upon 
the Council the necessity of studying economy, the town clerk 


said in reply to a question that the various additions had from time. 
to time been brought before the Council. On this the Mayor 
remarked that the Council were responsible, and Alderman Wardle’s 
proposition was agreed to. : 


AMERICAN CHIMNIES. 


Ag the meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers: 
which was held on the 5th ult. descriptions were read of 
a few large chimnies. : 

The Pacific Mills Chimney at Lawrence, Mass., which was. 
built by Mr. Hiram F. Mills, C.E., in 1873, consists of an outside 
octagonal shell 222 feet high above the ground, with a distinct 
interior core 8 feet 6 inches in diameter inside, extending one foot 
above the top of the outer shell and 11 feet below the ground. 
The chimney is founded 19 feet below the ground, upon coarse 
sand, the foundation being 35 feet square, enclosed by pine sheet 
piling. The base is concrete, one foot thick, then rubble masonry 
of large pieces of granite in cement, this stonework being 7 feet 
high. Upon the stonework is placed the brick chimney, the outer 
shaft being at the base 20 feet wide, and at the top under the’ 
projecting cornice 11 feet 6 inches wide. This brickwork is 
28 inches in thickness at the base ; at 12 feet in height it becomes 
24 inches, which continues 18 feet; then 20 inches for 20 feet ; 
then 16 inches for 40 feet ; then 12 inches for 60 feet ; then 8 inches. 
to the top. The inside core is two feet thick to a height of 27 feet, 
and one foot thick for the remaining height of 154 feet. The top 
ot the chimney is of cast-iron plates three-quarters of an inch 
thick. The horizontal flue entering the chimney is 7 feet 6 inches 
square. The vertical flue of the chimney is a cylinder 8 feet 
6 inches in inside diameter, and 234 feet high with walls 20 inches 
thick for 20 feet, 16 inches thick for 17 feet, 12 inches thick for 
52 feet, and 8 inches thick for 145 feet, The foundations were 
laid in mortar of Rosendale cement and sand; the outer shell in 
mortar of Rosendale cement, lime and sand; and the flue walls in: 
mortar of lime and sand. 

During the winter of 1873, the flue being 90 feet above the 

.ground, boilers having 452 square feet of grate surface were con- 
nected with the chimney with satisfactory results. Between June 
and September 1874 the chimney was finished. The approximate: 
weight of the chimney is 2,250 long tons, the number of bricks 
being about 550,000. The chimney is opposite the middle of a 
line of twenty-eight boilers, and 210 feet distant from them, _ It 
was designed to serve for boilers having 700 square feet of grate 
surface, burning about 13 tons of anthracite coal per square foot of 
grate surface per hour. 

The chimney of the Merrimack Manufacturing Co., at Lowell, 
Mass., was built under the direction of Mr. J. T. Baker, C.E., in: 
1882. This chimney is founded on a ledge of sandstone. The 
foundation, 30 feet in diameter, is built of granite blocks laid as. 
they come from the quarry. At the surface of the ground there is 
a dressed granite base 2 feet 6 inches in height, laid in clear 
Portland cement, the remainder of the foundation being in Rosen- 
dale cement and sand. Upon this base is placed the brick-work, 
consisting of three cylinders, the outside one 28 feet in diameter,. 
24 inches thick, the middle one 18 feet in diameter 8 inches thick, 
the core 12 feet inside diameter and 16 inches thick. The middle 
cylinder is carried up vertically 75 feet 6 inches; the outside ring 

has a batter of #2ths of an inch per foot to a height of 100 feet. 
At the height of 75} feet the middle ring connects with the exterior 
ring, making the masonry at that point 36} inches thick ; it is. 
then 20 inches thick for an additional height of 60 feet ; 16 inches 
thick for 70 feet ; and 12 inches thick thence to the enlargement 
for the chimney head. The core is uniformly 12 feet inside: 
diameter to the top, the first 100 feet being 16 inches thick; then. 
12 inches thick for 60 feet; then 8 inches thick for go feet ; and 
then 4 inches thick for 29} feet to the top. It is entirely separate 
from the outside masonry, except about the doorways and open- 
ings for the flues. The core was laid in mortar of lime and sand 3 
the outside shell in lime, cement, and sand, 

The chimney built under the direction of Dr. Charles Emery, 
M. Am. Soc. C.E., at the Greenwich Street Boiler House of the 
New York Steam Heating Company, was a creature of circum- 
stances, it being necessary to place within a very limited area a 
very large boiler capacity, viz. 16,000 horse-power. This was. 
done by making four storeys of boilers ; the chimney was therefore 
necessarily located with reference to these boilers, and the plan of 
the chimney was determined by the shape of the lot. The beach 
of the Hudson River was at some time at this locality, and the 
foundation of the chimney was placed in fine clear beach sand,, 
with some packets of coarser sand and alittle stone. The founda- 
tion is 1 foot below high water. The chimney is 27 feet 10 inches 
in the clear inside, and 8 feet 4 inches wide. The height is 220 
feet above high water—221 feet above the foundation. 

A chimney erected in Mexico for a cotton factory about 160 
feet high, had been in use for over twelve years, It was built of 
apparently sun-dried bricks, and seemed to be now in excellent 
condition. This chimney was built by Indians and seemed to be: 
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very symmetrical and well made. The bricks were about Io by 3 by 7. 
Another chimney described was constructed of old rails, and was 
in successful use in Pennsylvania. It was generally known asa 
crinoline chimney. Mr. Wm. E. Worthen referred to several 
chimneys built by him, and expressed a doubt as to the necessity 
of very great height in chimneys. 


Wood-Block Flooring. 

SIR,—We have had our attention directed to a letter concerning 
us, which appears in your issue of the 29th ult., and in which 
exception is taken to a paragraph in your paper of a former date 
anent our improved system of wood-block flooring. 

Permit us to state that the paragraph in question is in every 


particular correct. Your correspondents’ client has no interest or 
connection either with the patent system referred to or with our 
business. 

Having incurred a considerable expenditure of money and 
labour in establishing this wood-block flooring business, we must 
resent any attempt to injure the same, and shall be compelled to 
take notice of any further acts of a like nature to that now com- 
plained of. 

Kindly give this a place in your next issue. 

Yours truly, 
GEARY & WALKER. 
(Late ANDREWS & Co.) 


7 John Dalton Street, Manchester : 
April 7, 1884. 


‘Water Supply to Country Houses and Isolated Buildings. 

SIR,—Judging by the extracts from Mr. W. E. Rich’s interesting 
paper, read before the Architectural Association, given in your last 
week’s impression, it would appear that one system, upon which 
hundreds of isolated residences are annually furnished with pure 
water supplies, seems not to have been mentioned. We refer to 
the “Abyssinian” and Artesian tube-well system, which of all 
others is peculiarly suited to the objects embraced in the paper 
under consideration. 

In the first place, these tube-wells enable the preliminary 
search for water to be made with rapidity and comparatively small 
outlay ; and then, when secured, the supply so obtained is free 
from the many contaminations which sooner or later find their way 
into ordinary dug wells. Given but a fairly impervious stratum 
overlying the water-bearing seams below, the tubes driven down 
effectually seal off surface and other soakage which the old- 
fashioned well practically invites into it. 

So much are these facts realised by architects that we are con- 
stantly being called in to replace a polluted supply by driving or 
boring a tube-well from the bottom of an existing well in search of 
a pure source beneath. Frequently these lower springs, when 
tapped, rise to very near the surface, and the water is easily raised 
by manual labour at the rate of 500 to 600 gallons per hour. Occa- 
sionally they rise above the surface, yielding a constant flow, which 
can be led into cisterns and controlled by a ball-tap, just like water 
laid on from a reservoir. When the springs happen to lay 100 
feet or 150 feet below surface a pony-wheel, gas-engine, or hot-air 
engine will meet all the requirements of a large establishment, by 
means of simple deep-well pumps designed expressly for tube- 
wells. Sometimes a windmill serves the purpose. 

We are, Sir, yours obediently, 
LEGRAND & SUTCLIFF, 

Magdala Works, too Bunhill Row, Artesian Well Engineers. 
London, E.C.: April 8, 1884. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


London.—On Saturday the foundation-stone of a new library 
for the Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn was laid by Mr. Arthur 
Collins, Q.C., the treasurer, at the north-eastern corner of South 
Square. The new library was rendered necessary by the present 
library being too small, and it is designed to contain some eleven 
or twelve thousand additional volumes. It will, it is understood, 
be completed and fit for occupation by the end of the next long 
vacation. The new building will have a commanding frontage in 
the Gray’s Inn Road, with entrance-hall, vestibule, and staircase 
approached from South Square, forming a connecting block with 
the Steward’s office and existing libraries, and will also include 
suites of rooms for chambers and strong-rooms for the use of firms 
established in the Inn. Messrs. Isaacs & Florence are the 
architects. 


Alhambra Theatre.—This theatre, which has been closed for 
alterations and decorations for the last three weeks, is to reopen 
on the 12th inst. The principal alterations which have been made 
have been the construction of a new and broader staircase in 


concrete to give access to the dress-circle and first tier of boxes, ! 


and a new entrance to the pit stalls. The screens on either side 
of the proscenium have been removed, and the opening increased 
to a clear width of 38 feet: Messrs. J. Shoolbred & Co. were 
selected after competition to be the contractors, and they have 
carried out the whole of the works, constructional and decorative, 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Perry & Reed, the architects 
to the company. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Chedzoy, Somerset.—The chancel of the church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Chedzoy, is to be restored, and the works will be com- 
menced immediately after Easter. There are some interesting 
features of the thirteenth century, and the church (like many other 
churches in Somerset) is rich in sixteenth-century woodwork. 
The erection of a sacristy, on the north side of the choir, forms 
part of the present contract. Between the nave and sanctuary 
there exists a sixteenth-century wood screen, which has been cut 
about and altered at some time, but it will now be restored, and a 
rood of fair proportions will be added. The works are in the 
hands of Mr. Slingsby-Stallwood, architect, of Reading, 


WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Messrs. Wailes & Strang, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, having 
procured special official inspection of their stained-glass windows, 
by the Customs authorities of the United States Government, 
have been informed that in future their windows will be classed as 
“ paintings” among “ works of art,’ and, when the property of a 
religious society, will be admitted free of duty. 

Messrs. Adams & Co., of No. 7 Westminster Chambers, S.W., 
and York, have supplied their patent flushing appliances to 
upwards of one hundred towns since their introduction three 
years ago. The enormous flushing power of these syphons, 
coupled with the economy of water which their use effects, and 
their adaptability to any depth of sewer, has thus rapidly brought 
them into such general use. 

Messrs. Butters Brothers, Percy Crane and Engine Works, 
Glasgow, have just erected for Mr. Wm. Brass, builder, one of 
their celebrated builder’s steam-derrick cranes on three stages, 
to take down and rebuild 130 and 131 Cheapside. They seem 
very useful and quick. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. H. Herkomer, A.R.A., has left for the neighbourhood of 
Tremadoc, where he proposes to spend some time under canyas, 
depicting the scenery about Snowdon. 

Professor Gustave Richter, the German portrait-painter, died 
at Berlin on the 3rd. 

M. Meissonnier’s Za /ixe, which forms part of the Royal 
collection, will be sent to Paris for the forthcoming exhibition of 
that artist’s works. 

Mr. Edmund Evans has presented to the Manchester Art 
Museum a complete set of seven electrotype blocks used for print- 
ing the first coloured illustration in Mr. Randolph Caldecott’s 
“House that Jack built.” Mr. Evans has also given the Art 
Museum a series of fifteen proofs showing every stage of the 
printing of one of the double-page coloured pictures in Mr. Walter 
Crane’s ‘‘ Goody Two-shoes.” 

The Death is announced of Mr. Edward Milner, the well- 
known landscape gardener. Sir Joseph Paxton in 1844 entrusted 
to Mr. Milner the superintendence of laying out Prince’s Park, 
Liverpool. 

A Prize of ten guineas offered last August by the Royal Man- 
chester Institution, to be competed for by the School of Art, has 
been gained by Mr. C. T. Weston. 

Plans for a new Church at Lightbowne, in the parish of 
Moston, have been prepared by Mr. A. W. Smith, of Manchester, 
providing sitting accommodation for 300 persons. 

Mr. J. D. Watson, of Dundee, has been appointed burgh 
surveyor of Arbroath. 

The Sum of 2,500/. has been up to the present subscribed for 
the restoration fund of St. Mary’s Church, Warwick. 

The Court of Common Council have sanctioned a recom- 
mendation of the Special Guildhall Improvement Committee 
relative to the erection of the new Council Chamber, that 8,oo0/. 
be devoted to furniture, fittings, &c. 

Mr. C. Rolfe, of Oxford, has prepared plans for the addition of 
a south aisle to St. Martin’s Church, Ongar, and a tender for the 
work has been accepted amounting to 1,1732. 

The South Shields Town Council have decided on the 
necessity of building municipal buildings for the borough. 

The City of Berlin contains 14 houses each inhabited by more 
than 300 persons, 162 houses inhabited by between 200 and 300, 
and 2,588 houses by between 100 and 200. The largest number 
of persons living in one house is 1,080. In 1883 the population of 
Berlin was 1,226,392, and in 1850 the population was 419,720. 


* 


CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, AND TENDERS. 


LONDON, 


APRIL 12, 1884, 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*," As great disappointment is frequently 
expressed at the non-appearance of Contracts 
Open, Tenders, c&c., it is particularly re- 
quested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, 
London, W.C., not later than 3 p.m. on 
Thursdays, 


*,.” Correspondents, when writing to notify an 
extension of time, or an alteration of the 
date of sending in Competitions or Contracts, 
are requested in their letter of advice to 
write at the head of the required change— 
** Contract Supplement to Tum ARrcuITEctT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DERBY.—June 2,—Designs are required for the Erection 
of a Pauper Lunatic Asylum for the Borough at Rowditch, 
Premiums of £100, £75, and £50, Mr. Thomas Coulthurst, 
Borough Engineer, Full Street, Derby. 


SUNDERLAND.—May 19.—Designs are invited for Laying 
out Twenty Acres of Land, the Mill Farm and Broad 
Meadows, Durham Road, Sunderland, for Villas, Terraces, 
or Street Rows, with Sewerage, &c. Premiums of Thirty 
and Twenty Guineas, Messrs. Duncan & Duncan, Soli- 
citors, 3 Market Place, South Shields, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ARDLEY.—April 14.—For Erection of Farmhouse, Out- 
buildings, and Two Cottages, for the Duke of Marl- 
borough. Mr.G. L. Watson, Estates Office, Blenheim. 


BEDLINGTON CoLLizry.—April 12.—For Building Wes- 
leyan Chapel. Mr. James Gray, Bedlington Colliery. 


BromsGRrove.—April 12.—For Building Infirmary for 
the Union. Mr, Charles A, Edge, Architect, 21 Bennett’s 
Hill, Birmingham, 


BroMYARD.—April 21.—For Building School and Master’s 
House, Mr, A. H, Parker, Architect, 5 Foregate Street, 
Worcester, 


BrovgHTron.—April 19.—For Works of Restoration at 
Parish Church, Rey. W. Wyatt, Broughton Rectory. 


CAMBRIDGE.—April 15.—Ior Building Congregational 
Church. Messrs, Banks & Townsend, Architects, 23 Fins- 
bury Circus, 


CARLISLE.—April 17._For Alterations and Additions to 
Irthing Villa, Newby, Warwick Bridge. Mr. James Leslie, 
Architect, 27A English Street, Carlis'e, 


CotnE,—April 28.—For Construction of Outfall Sewerage 
Works. Mr. Henry Bancroft, C.H, 83 Mosley Street, 
Manchester, 


DARENTH.—April 14,—For Boundary Wall to Gore 
Farm, Messrs. A. & C, Harston, Architects, 15 Leaden- 
hall Street, H.C. 


Dusiin.—April 15.—For Alterations to Nos. 22 and 23 
Thomas Street. Mr, D. J. Freeman, City Architect, City 
Hall, Dublin, 


ELLAND.—April 12.—For Building Mistal, Coach-house, 
and Cart Shed. Messrs, Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 
Post Office Buildings, Halifax. 


ELLAND.—April 15.—For Building Fireproof Warehouse 
at Spa Well. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 
Post Office Buildings, Halifax, 


GAINSBOROUGH.—May 19,—For Making a new Barrier 
Bank, Mr, Alfred Atkinson, Surveyor of Sewers, Brigg. 


GosrontH.—April 17.—For Works at St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Messrs, Austin & Johnson, Architects, 3 Arcade, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Hunstet.—April 19.—For Building Two Houses and 
Shop, Moorside. Messrs, Richard Towse & Son, Archi- 
tects, Dewsbury Road, Leeds, 


Ipswicu.—April 29.—For Building Shops and Assembly- 
room, Carr Street. Mr. J. I’. Goodey, Architect, 2 Victoria 
Chambers, West Stockwell Street, Colchester. 


LEIcEesTER.—April 22.—For Construction of Wrought- 
iron Lattice Girder Towing-path Bridge: Mr. J. Gordon, 
C.E,, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester, 


LrIcESTER.—For Repairs and Alterations to Baptist 
Chapel. Messrs, Redfern & Sawday, Architects, 14 New 
Street, Leicester, 


Lreps.—April 26,—For Works in Erection of Coach 
Builder’s Premises. Mr. D. Dodgson, Architect, 18 Park 
Row, Leeds. 


Liversepgr.—April 21.—For Construction of Tanks, 
Filters, Channels, Culverts, Sewers, &c., and Erection of 
Buildings, Walls, and other Works for Sewage Treatment, 
Mr. C. Gott, C.E., 8 Charles Street, Bradford. 


Low Friu.—For Erection of School Buildings. Mr. J. J. 
List, Architect, Scottish Chambers, West Grainger Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Morretu.—April 18,—For Extension of County Lunatic 
Asylum, Mr. J. Cresswell, County Architect, Moot Hall, 
Nowcastle-on-Ty 


NorTHALLERTON.—April 22.—Ior Building Chancel to 
Parish Church. Mr. J. I. Jefferson, Northallerton. 


Norrs SHreips,—April 17.—For Construction of Brick 
Gasholder Tank, Mr. W. B. Dayidson, 97 Bedford Street, 
North Shields, 


OAKFoRD.—April iva — For Construction of Covered 
Reservoir, and Laying’ Cast-Iron Pipes. Mr. Alfred 
Mitchell, City Engineer, Municipal Offices, Bath. 


PETERBOROUGH.—April 14.—For Construction of Con- 
crete and Brick Gasholder Tank. Mr, G. E, Stevenson, 
Gasworks, Peterborough, 


SowrErBY Bripgx.—April 15.—For Building Five Shops 
and Seven. Houses (Mason’s Work). Mr. Wilkinson, Archi- 
tect, Sowerby Bridge. 


Sr. ANNES-ON-THE-SHA,—April 21.—For Supplying and 
Fixing Cast and Wrought Ironwork (200 tons) for Land- 
ing Stages and Jetty. Messrs. Garlick & Sykes, O.H., 33 
Winckley Square, Preston. 


ToormsG GRAVENEY.—April 17.—For Re-seating Parish 
Church and other Works. Mr. W. P. Mellhuish, High 
Street, Tooting Graveney, 8.W. 


TorreENHAM,—April 21.—For Construction of Brick and 
Pipe Sewers. Mr. de Pape, Engineer to the Local Board, 
High Road, Tottenham. 


VELINDRE.—April 22.—For Building Pair of Cottages on 
Estate of Captain Wood. Messrs. Cc. & G. Butcher, Glas- 
bury, R.S.0O, 


Wrst VALE. sted 12.—For Erection of Dwelling 
House and Outbuildings, Dean Street. Mr. W. H, D. 
Horsfall, Architect, Albany Chambers, Commercial Street, 
Halifax. 


AWARDED 3 PRIZES FOR SUPERIORITY, INCLUDING PARIS GRAND MEDAL, 1878, THE CERTIFICATE OF MERIT OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, AND THE AWARD OF MERIT AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1881, 


TO ARCHITECTS. —THE BRICK of the FUTURE, that shal! not get dingy or sooty like other 
Bricks, but, being of a Semi- Vitreous nature, will maintain a clean and washable surface. 


to the square foot. 


FACING BRICKS ANo BRICK ORNAMENT 
TRUE TERRA-COTTA, 


AS ALSO ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 


IN WHITE AND WARM-TINTED BUFF. 


Made from the Finest Tarra.cotta and Stoneware Clays, of a warm and pleasing . 
appearance, of beautiful and superior quality and finish, non-absorbent, acid, fire, and alkali proof, 
will resist the most severe frcsts, and when tested were found to withstand a pressure of 445 tong 
They have been used in the most exposed parts on the North and South Coasts, 
and being true Terra-cotta, are warranted imperishable, 

- Pattern Sheets and Price Lists of superior Glazed Stoneware Sanitary Pipes, 
and Hire Clay Goods, Chimney Tops, §c., on application. 

Sole Manufacturers:-CANDY & CO., Limited, GREAT WESTERN 
POTTERIES, NEWTON ABBOT, AND 11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, F.C. 
Who are also Sole Makers of the celebrated ** Granite Vitrified’? Paving Bricks for Yards, 
Stables, and Footpaths, and **Granite Vitrified’? Damp-proof Building Bricks, as 
used by H.M. Government for dock construction, &c, 


Samples free to Architects and Engineers. 


en THE ARCHITEC 


SUPPLEMENT 


2 a. 


BURTON. 
For Construction of Abutments of Bridges over the Trent 
to the Ox Hay Recreation Ground, Burton. 
KERSHAW (accepted) : e ’ ° - £163 3 0 


TENDERS. 


ANDOVER. 
For Erection of Buildings and Retort Stack, for the An- 
dover Gas and Coke Co. 
Contract No. 1. 


GLASGOW. 
For Additions to Lillyburn House, Milton of Campsie, 


: ; near Glasgow, for Mr. A. McNab. Mr, Joun B. 
eee roe Due $ : y : +S a WILSON, ARLB.A., Architect, Glasgow. Quantities 
PortER & Co., Lincoln (accepted). 4 «. 615 0 0 by Mr. W. J. Hall, Glasgow. 

Contract No. 2 Accepted Tenders, 
Gibbons Bros., Dudley Sic 399 4 9 Pieher Bros Kirkintilloch, mason , £823 6 8 
i ae C ‘ ‘ u y erguson, Glasgow, wright . ‘ ‘ s 676, 0 40 
Porter & Co., Lincoln (accepted) . A - 380210 0 Bruce, Gla SuoW, Ghimber : : : 00. Ok 
Caldwell & Sons, Kirkintilloch, slater , » 38619 38 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS. Bryden & Sons, Glasgow, gas and bells. a) 29) 19 
For Two Houses, Abbey Road, Barrow-in-Furness, Mr,| Plasterer (not estimated) . . . - 270 0 0 


A. H. GooDALr, Nottingham, Architect. 
SADDLER (accepted). 


BLACKBURN. 
For Shops for Messrs. Sagar, Blackburn. Messrs. Myres, 
Vrryrers & Myres, Architects, Preston and West- 


For New Headquarters, Gymnasium, and Drill Hall for 
3rd Lanark Rifle Volunteers, Glasgow. Mr. Joun B. 
WILSON, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Glasgow. Quantities 
by Mr. W. J. Hall, Glasgow, 


Accepted Tenders. 


minster. Quantities by the Architects, Paterson, Glasgow, mason and brickwork .£1,478 5 0 
Fielding & Sons, Blackburn + + »&9,609 1 4] Wyper, Glasgow, wrightwork . . . 839 0 0 
Walmesley, Preston . r - - 7,073 810] P.&R. Fleming, Glasgow, iron roof . 2650 00 
Brownley, Chorley : y % g . 6,520 6 0 Lowe, Tamworth, wood block floor . 3860 0 0 
Parker, Daisyfield, near Blackburn’. ,_ (6,227 5 0| J. &T. Stewart, Glasgow, slater one ae lngl46 10210 
Stones & Sons, Blackburn . . . . 6,100 0 0} Bruce, Glasgow, plumber . . . + 420 0 0 
Ramsbottom & Son, Accrington. . . 6,030 0 6] Nicol & McVicar, Govan, plasterer - 102 6 10 
Ibbotson, Blackburn ~. . . « . 5,892 10 0| Bruce, Glasgow, gasfitting . . . . 64 0 0 
Whittaker, Blackburn . vee ¢ + + 6,799 0 0 A description and illustration of the work will be found 
Keeley, Blackburn se te eo 65729 0-01 in he Archatect of April 5 
Livesey, Blackburn 5 és - ® » 5,686 0 0 x 
Kenyon & Moulding, Blackburn . . - 5,662 0 0 
W. & T. Arkwright, Blackburn. . . 5,600 0 0 GRAYS THURROCK. 

Higson & Sons, Blackburn (accepted) _._ 5,585 0 0| For Erection of Two Houses in Grove Road, and One 
Craven, Blackburn. . . « . 5,459 0 0 House in Bridge Road, Grays Thurrock, for Mr. Jas. 
J. Byron, jun., Blackburn .  . =, = ._-5,387 13 0 Seabrooke. Mr, HE. Chunk ALAM, Architect, Rom- 


ford, 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY. GOLDEN (accepted) » 4 « « « 18700 0 0 


For Deepening and Improving Bridlington Quay Harbour 
and Construction of Fish Wharf, Mr. Boun, CE. 
Engineer. 

Morratr & Son, Paisley (accepted) . - £3,644 7 0 
Re-decking North Pier. 
RENNARD (accepted). 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 


GREAT YELDHAM. 
For the Restoration of Great Yeldham Church. Mr. Frep. 
CHANCELLOR, Architect, 20 Finsbury Circus, and 
Chelmsford, 
Extra if have 
roof executed 


Por Building Wesleyan Sunday School, Budlei h Salterton. mn & 1.05 aa 
Mr. W. H. Watts, Anouibegs Budleigh Salterton. ee Panes Says ib 0 a8 0 e 
Quantities not supplied, TiltOha ce te so” se hy tara. SO82 UO ae 155 0 0 
regenna gg »  @ 06 « £950 0 0} Mason&Son ° ee Ge ip ae Be 76 0 0 

Casely . . . . ° . ° - 780 0 0] Grmtes (accepted) ‘ Ae oe SS) lll 0 0 
CEFN COED. 
For Building Residence at Cefn Coed. Mr. Jonn WILLIAMS, HERTFORD. 


Architect, Merthyr. For the Construction of Sewers, &c., Fore Street, Hertford. 


Williams . : . A ° ° ° £995 0 0 Me. W. H. Witbs, Borough Surveyor. 
Lumley . . ° ° e . ° » 960 0 0 Sewers, 
pote ee age ete et = ain eta SO Ol Staveratt Ofelia’, me cade get oa geamoetsy Dal OD may ae 
abe , . ° ol Nhe! Mcihute } othe - 880 0 0] Bell ara ee A é A ; : » 2,621 0 0 
JENKINS (accepted) . . . ° . - 850 0 0] Catley . 5 - . ° . ° - 2,595 0 0 
All of Merthyr, Bottoms Bros. ‘: 4 A . 4 - 2,671 14 1 
Botterill ° e ° e ° ° e 2,422 0 0 
Gray . 5 5 . . . ° « 2,244 °2 3 
i CARLOW. Bath & Blackmore . . . . . 2956 0 0 
For Constructing Concrete Tank for Gasholder, for the Underwood 2,093 0 0 
Directors of the Carlow Gas Company, Twas oNcavet , i 2 : : 2073 6 5 
Thompson Bros. Wexford . . , .£410 0 0 Dead le Bios - eee eae ee a 2027 0 0 
Byrne, Carlow. , =P, A +) 6 833.184] Dickson. aes ak : 1,994 14 0 
Dovb, Brcxerr & Co.,Dublin (accepted)) : 260 0 0 McKenzie & Uo.) et BRE eSNG <5 
3 INorrigttts Se hls Veit ane er eae OS OU O 
CHICHESTER. VOUNE Fes Use iiss Sune: (ea iake aaah: eurcenele798 20-410 
For the Construction of Sluice, Sluice Culverts, &e.,on}| Frayne & Co. preter al ee orcucoe £910 
the foreshore of Brackleshan Bay, Selsey, for the Macadamising the Roads, 
Commissioners of Sewers of Western part of Sussex, B 
i Bottom Bros. 5 . A ‘ : - 1,025 10 0 
Mr. A. 8S. HAMAND, Engineer, Palace Chambers, West-] Bell i 5 é A 7 SOL O00 
Hayter, Portsmouth £1,600 0:0 copiers aah eee aaa MMe oo 
Cooke & Co., Battersea : ‘ wee 1,500 0 0 Maveae : Sk ates oN ee 6m 0 0 
Trowsdale, Lewisham ‘ sri © « 1,20410 4] Botterill supe low Sate salem oc peerten009) (0:0 
Chamberlain, Arundel , A > e « 1,093 6 O] Bath & Blackmore : : ; 3 590 0 0 
Bevis, Portsmouth (accepted) e + 900 0 0] Norris . 5 . : 3 5 sees) 496 16) 8 
Hatough, Selsey . , s+ -« 6 89014 0] MckKenzie&Co. . . ene ie te - 42 0 0 
Dearle, Hastbourne , ,» . , 467 28 28 oS. WW de Ts eave so ieiee, Baa an "MEN 419516) 33 
Underwood . . . . ° . 7 3869) 10. 20 
COBHAM. Gray oe ete ten eae Gee enone 568-19 9 
For Cemetery Chapels, Boundary Fences, &c, Cobham,| Beadle Bross. - .  . =. . . . 359 0 0 
Surrey, Mr. Guonau H, Biacn, Architect, 68 Lin-| Young» . . . 2 . . 2 278111 
coln’s Inn Fields, W.C. Quantities by Mr. T, Warner| Frayne&Co. ©. . . . . « 189 00 
Goodman, 9 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 
Mesos, dwickenham ole. So eae nretaeins <C1NGS 70m 0) a0) INVERNESS. 
ove Bros., Islington . . . . - 1495 0 0] For Exavating Channel and other Works for Lowering 
Batchelor, Leatherhead . . . . 1,393 0 0 ie non ieee Inver: 
Goddard, Farnham : : ; 1317 er nies of Loch Moy. Mr. J. Fraser, Engineer, Inyer- 
Wuskner, Walton-on-Thames * + + 1,300 0 0) MacKay & Son, Broughty Ferry. . .£7,79412 4 
Woon: - oe ss 4 + 4 « 1,234 0 0] Macpherson, Inverness suey tenet moet 161966 1026 
Nec a a SO Coates our amiranio nace Je ci 0() SO) Beesiny-rstpvapniss ts has Son, Hawick. ©. ©. ».. 6,595 15°70 
, Cobham eae 6 Sie 5, 020- 0°90. Russell "Bearsdenss- oe: Se ee 5,226 10 0 
Fraser, Inverness . ° . ; - 4,998 0 0 
DERBY. Walker,Greenock + . .  : | 4965 19 1y 
For Building Workshops and Converting existing Work-| Scott, Inverness . . . . « . 4913 3 2 
shops into Stabling, Derby. Mr. THos. Counrnurst,| Duncan,Leith . . . . 4 {| 48810 8 
Borough Surveyor, Architect. Quantities by the} Wellwood & Co.,Glasgow . . . 2,682, 0-0 
Borough Surveyor, Jamieson,G@reenock . . , oh te 4,060) ©4158 
Bakewell . é ef F i 3 £553 10 11 MacDonald, kallin e . ° ° 94,061, 7-2 
Thomyson j Pes f Me . 5387 3 0| Scott, Killin. . Chcteire ay oy tet Love 15s 4: 
arker , ' 2 Z 2 » 46419 11 Coghill & Co., Glasgow * ° * « 4,059 3 10 
Slater, 4 : 3 : i : - 46010 4] MacDonald, Inverness . Ciera . - 3,970 3 0 
Walkerdine “ a - - , ‘ PeA51 168 Glen, Kilsyth . . ° e e « 38,928 9 2 
BRown (accepted) i A , : . 480 18 10 Moffatt & Son, Paisley . ° . . - 3,634 9 § 
Piri, Aberdeen (accepted) , . ° - 3,531 17 10 
FRODINGHAM. 
For Works at the New Cemetery, Frodingham. Messrs. KINNERSLEY. 


BELLAMY & Harpy, Architects, Lincoln. For Restoration of Kinnersley Church, Salop. Mr, Josrepm 


Haughton,Godby,  , Seette CEH Oe) Farmer, Architect, 

eon ds > Sheffleld A . Sebkie ‘ » 1,326 0 0] Paterson & Sons, Wellington . ° ‘ -£617 17 6 
ropham, Grimsby et is on = 1300 000 (Smith, Broseléy a0 tn uke) Mies a mean O 7 aOaRD) 
Caeety, & Sons, Lincoln Fj + + + 1,279 0 0] Whittingham, Newport . o Seay oe re ODD ARO ex 
Kendall, Market Rasen pS ea, al, 23072000 | ated Shitnal sess weet “ oe a4 70 400 
Fletcher, Cleethorpes 15236 20270 aParker: gv 7,0) eer al ay mea aaa gaat) alt) 
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KING’S LYNN. 
For Additions and Alterations to Burleigh House, King's 


a Mr. JouN AsuTon HiLLAM, Architect, King’s 
ynn. 

Bennett Bros, Downham . . . .£1,471 0 0 
Jarvis, Lynn are 1 F é + | 15430 nO O 
Dawes , A - ; . ; « 3,369.0 0 
Brown, Lynn . 6 ‘ ‘. ; « 360510 50 
Foreman, Lynn , : A 3 ‘ » 1,349 0 0 
Geach, Lynn A : ‘ j - 1,836 6° 0 
Wanford 6 ° ; . . . 309 20'O 
Bardel Bros... 4. 4. | sgl Moen rd. 500 00 

KiIRKWALKL. 


For Building Town Hall and Post Office, Kirkwall, Mr. 
T. S. PEacn, Architect, Kirkwall, 
BAIkIE, Kirkwall (accepted) . < : » £3,993 0 0 


LENNOXTOWN. 


For Execution of Work in connection with the Lennox- 
town Water Supply, for the Campsie Local Autho- 


rity. 
Brack & EADIE, Johnstone (accepted) . -£899 13 11 


LONDON. 
For Painting and Repairs to House at Denmark Hill, 8.2. 
Messrs. GEORGE LANspown & Harniss, Architects. 
Bartholomew . A . : ° . - £301 11 7 
Hall, Beddall & Co. . : F 5 5 - 288 0, 0 
H.& E.Lea . . : 3 : ‘ . 252 0.0 


For Alterations, &c., to Four Houses, Muswell Road, 
Hornsey, for Mr. Sydney Smith. Mr. J. W. STEVENS, 
Architect and Surveyor, 1 Dyer’s Buildings, Holborn, 


E.C. 
Steed ; ‘ ‘ . £120 15 0 
St 16a. 0) 


Carrer & Son (accepted) : 6 * . 
For New Wing and Alterations at Frognal Rise, Hamp- 
stead (first section). Mr. MarsHALu N. InMAN, Archi- 
tect, 7 Bedford Row, W.C, 


Lamb “ 5 . ‘ f : a £790 0 0 
Benstead & Sons , ° . ‘ A > 629) 0: 0 
Simpson & Son ‘ : 5 “ 5 stole Or 0 
SAYERS (accepted) , : . . ° » O77 0-0 


For Laying Down Granite Carriage-ways and York Stone 
Footways in the Streets embraced in the Little Coram 
Street, Bloomsbury, Artisans’ Dwellings Scheme. 

Mowlem & Co. 3 4 . ° -  ,#£1,638 0 0 


Turner , ‘ . ‘ 3 3 « 1,575 0 0 
Griffiths . : ° . . 5 5 » 1447 0 0 
NOWELL & ROBSON (accepted) . . . 1,298 0 0 
For Construction of Brick Sewer (312 feet), Talbot Grove, 
Notting Hili, Mr, W. WEAvER, Suryeyor. 
E. & W. Iles ° ° ° ° ° ° . £455 0 0 
Higgett & Brown . ° . ° . - 450 0 0 
Bentley ° ° . e ° ° . - 450 0 0 
Cooke &Co. . ° . me Yoeeerry ts yn 22200) CO) 
Mears é A A . = i A . 4145 0 0 
Wilkinson Bros, ° . . . ° . 407 0 0 
Nowell & Robson , . ° * . - 397. 0 0 
Felton . : . ; ‘ 4 s * oot Una0 
RocERs & DICKENS (accepted) » . . - 3897 0-0 


For Erection of Stable and Coach-house, Hampstead. 
Messrs. TunLtey & Co., Architects. Quantities by 
Mr. H. Lovezrove. 

With extra 


room. 
Sabey & Son ° : - £898 0 0 £938 0 0 
Burford & Son . A ° KOLO Ona. 907 0 0 
Tarrant & Son , + O56) Olan): 887 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood ., — 877 0 0 
Outhwaite & Son ° - 814 0 0 843 0 0 


For Additions and Alterations, 3, 4, 5, and 6 Wilton Road, 
Pimlico. Mr. Grorgu Epwarps, Architect. Quan- 
tities by Mr, Henry Lovegrove, 26 Budge Row, B.C. 


Green . : - . ° e ‘ -£1,698 0 0 
Reading. ¢ A : . 5 - 1,588 0 0 
Nightingale . ; A ; - ° - 1,580 0 0 
Scrivener & Co. . : . . . - 1459 0 0 
Martin, Wells & Co. . : A 4 - 1,360 0 0 
Scharien & Williams ° é ‘ - 1,280 0 0 
Stimpson & Co. (accepted) . ° ot xe, de ze0 SOO 


NEW SOUTHGATE, 
For proposed Detached Villa, Bowes Road, New Southgate, 
for Mr. A. D. Fraser. Mr. J. W: Stevens, Architect 
and Surveyor, 1 Dyer’s Buildings, Holborn, B.C. 


Holt & Garlick ) 4°, “ede | Bae heats to igs: 
Knight . . . ° . ° ° . 1,450 0 0 
Brown & Sweetland . 5 ° ° «(1,480 (0a0 
Smith & Son . 3 - é ; A «, 1,359.5 0870 
Newby . n . . F 4 7 » - 1,300. 0° 0 
Fairhead ‘ . . ° ° F 1 13243 0-0 
Life . . . : A . . « 1,265 16° 8 
Tibbitts (400 late) . . . ° . « 1,249 0 0 
PYyOr xs 8s) we 20 OO) 
Kerry . ; i 4 5 A ; seletoo.- 0: =O 
Read ‘6 5 5 5 0 5 ' . 1,147 0° 0 
Johnston ; : f 6 d ° ao L091 2020 
NOTTINGHAM. 


For Stables and Coachhouses, Ashley Street, Nottingham, 
Mr, A. H. Goopatt, Architect, 


J. Price’. ‘: 4 : F ° e »-£5902 0 0 
Scattergood . . ° . ’ . - 3895 0 0 
Marshall . : . aie . ° - 89410 0 
Fisher, Hutchinson & Ashling , : 5. 880) O60 
Mann * ° . A . . . - 37710 0 
Cooper . ° ° A . . ‘ « 3866 0 0 
Cuthbert Bros.. A . C5 . . - 33710 0 
Treson, Wade & Gray . 5 : é a S30L 00 
J. F. PRICE (accepted) _ , A a 3 sc 4S obo Ona. 
STOURBRIDGE. 


For Pair of Boilers for the Pumping Station for the Stour- 


bridge Main Drainage Beard, 


WATIS & Co. (accepted). . | . 3 £498 0 0 
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THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


OSSETT. 
Fer Building Shed at Brook’s Mills, Flushdyke, Ossett. 
Mr. R..S. Frrtu, Architect, Quantities by the Archi- 
tect. 


Accepted Tenders. 
Lockwood, Ossett, mason and bricklayer .£240 0 
Land & Nettleton, Ossett, carpenter andjoiner 200 0 


0 
0 
Hainsworth, Dewsbury, ironfounder 7 L007 0™ 0 
0 
0 
0 


Fawcett, Dewsbury, blue slater , : ae OG 
Hapworth & Spence, Ossett, plumber and 

glazier . . p : é ; . 2910 
Snowdon, painter, Ossett . . . . 5 10 


PLYMOUTH. 


For Mount Street Board School, Messrs. Hinn & ODGERS, 
Architects, Plymouth. 


Stanlake ~ : c 4 e ‘ £8,230 0 0 
Pethick Brothers , ; F i Meee aor. 02) = Oe. 0 
Blowey . “ é 5 - ; - . 7,552 0 0 
Berry . 3 A A 5 e 4 Beivjoce 0 0 
Palk & Partridge , ; ; 5 4 ee Cee OO 
Mitchell . c 5 5 4 ; oy ED ea) 
Reed , : 4 2 ° ° = 200500 0 
Piper , F P P 5 A F « 7,165 10 0 
Finch . ‘ - 5 4 F e ae ipl 0" 0 
Lethbridge & May . . . . . 7,110 0 0 
King . m _ ; % ‘ ‘ « 6,350 0 0 
Harley, 9. =e eee ene ae 6,162.0 0 
Debnam (for Matcham & Co.) . « « 5,904 0 0 
Allernative Tenders. 
Stanlake ° . ° . r . £8,035 0 0 
Pethick Bros. . - . . . » 7,562 0 0 
Blowey . . : r . . . - 7,365 0 0 
Berry . ‘ ‘ - jae ° Pia (3) <n Oa 0) 
Mitchell P : 3, 5 F : sr 0,029 .0e1O 
Piper . . ° . . e . . 7,014 Os. 0 
Bals@aPartniggonwur,. » + .« » 6,947 0 0 
Lethbridge & May . . . . ° 6,939 0 0 
Reed , = ° . . ’ ° - 6,930 0 0 
Finch ry . ° r . ry . . 6,855 0 0 
TORR scan of. “oir e os &s - 6,240 0 0 
Harley . ’ ‘ n 5 . . + 6,010? 07-0 
Debnam (for Matcham & Co.) . » « 5,780 0 0 
TWICKENHAM. 


For the Enlargement of Archdeacon Cambridge’s Schools, 
Twickenham. Messrs. GzorGE LANSDOWN & HARRISS, 
Architects, 5 & 7 Warwick Street, Charing Cross, 

Messom . £1,717 


‘ aan . . . 0 0 

H.& HE. Lea . . . : . ° 1,627 0 0 

Collings . . * ‘ ° . . - 1,620 0 0 

Sims A ; a . A : : a 1.505) OPO 

J.& P. Hermon , : . . Seer DOOE lute 

Wood . . . . ‘ «) tke wee 46 to On 
SPRAGUE & CO. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, B.C, 


Birts or Quantities, SPecIFICATIONS, REporTs 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CxrtiricaTe Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracun’s TaBrezs, upon application. 


SILICATED CARBON 
CONSTANT-SUPPLY FILTER. 


SILICATED CARBON (rrave wangg 


Fittenco} 


ty 


UNFILTERED WATEA 


Complete with Brackets, ready for fixing 
Price £3 8s. Hach. 


Write for List of Prices to the 
SILICATED CARBON FILTER CQ. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W 


RASTRICK. 


For Erection of a Villa Residence, near Badger Hill, Ras- 
trick, Yorkshire, for Mr. Albert Smith. Mr. R. F, 
RoGERsSON, Architect, Brighouse. 


Masons, 


Hopkinson & Sons, Halifax . . ° £3845 0 0 
Carr, Low Moor F F . . ° . 3820 0 0 
Empsall, Brighouse . . ’ . ’ « via 1060 
Crowther, Rastrick . - F . 5 tO On 0 
Cordingley, Idle : ° . . 5 » 268 0 0 
FEARNLEY, Clifton (wecepted) . ° . » 263 0-0 
Crossley, Hove Edge ‘ ‘ . . » 236 0 0 
Joiners, 
Bentley, Rastrick . : . . ° « 220 0 0 
Furness, Greetland . e ‘ ‘ . 206 6 3 
Wadsworth, Southowram a * . . 190 0.0 
Rayner, Rastrick , - . . . . 189° 2° 5 
Sykes & Sons, Brighouse . ’ ° » 180 0 0 
Crowther, Brighouse . = 4 fs oer On 0 
Deacon, Shipley : 5 ° . . o 17407 0 
BELL & SHAaw, Rastrick (accepted). ° » 159 9 O 
Plumbers, 
Shaw, Rastrick ° ° . ’ . et 10 0 
Wood, Brighouse . ° . e 5 « 8 0 0 
Lawson, Brighouse . . . ° ° . 8014 9 
Brook, Brighouse . . . ’ . e & 79)19>.6 
Garton, Huddersfield , ° ° . soto) 15-0 
Hor:fall, Elland . ° ° ° ry ry iv ¢€.0 
Brook, Heckmondwike ,. ° . . . 4 4 0 
Aspinall, Elland . 5 . ° e cto OF 0 
Walton, Low Moor . 5 ® . ° eee CO 0e..0 
S.& W.Jagger,Hland . . . . .» 6719 9 
Plasterers, 
Jowitt, Huddersfield . . . ’ « 49:18 0 
Clarke, Rastrick ° . . . . 4h OF 0 
Gledhill & Barraclough, Brighouse ., i CA) 
Collins, Out Lane . 3 . . ° 40, OO 
Heponstall, Brighouse . ‘ ‘ ° 86 4) (0 
ANDERSON & Hoynzs, Brighouse (accepled)¢ 384 0 0 
Shaw, Mirfield F ’ . . . oy MSBP MH) 
Firth Bros., Brighouse . . ° . Ta eon O 
Wood, Brighouse . ’ 5 5 . oee25 10) 0 
Slaters. 
Goodwin & Sons,Huddersfield . .« « 4910 0 
Jowitt, Hudderfield . P ’ 5 ° 4 
Pycock & Sons, Leeds . . ° ° om 47 16) 0 
SMITHIES, Bradford (accey ted) . we tate 340 0) 0 
Firth Bros., Brighouse . ,. eos so 20-- OF 0 
Shaw, Mirfield ° . . ’ ‘ « 45 0 0 
Slater and Plasterer. 
Hutchinson, Elland. i ‘ i ‘ « 94 0 0 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 2.039582 


9 COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & C0., L?- 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND - CORNGRIT. 


For Delivered Prices and Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICH, BATH, 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING PAPERSTAINERS, 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, 
GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC, 

SHOW-ROOMS : ee 

110 High Street, Manchester j 

Square, London, W. j 

Of all Decorators & Contractors. es 
ga- Sore ADDREssS, 

Note Trade Mark. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


_. Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BATH STONE, { Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address —YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


QUANTITIES, ETC., 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. 


J.L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 
COLMORE ROW, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Vou eS XXX, OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 6d, 
Office ; 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


WETHERAL. 


For Building Detached House at Wetheral, near Carlisle, 
Mr, JAMES MuRCHI®, Architect, Carlisle, 


Accepted Tenders, 


Metcalfe, Carlisle, builder . . - »£550 0 0 
H. & R. Court, Carlisle, joiner . . - 274 2 0 
Nanson, Carlisle, slater . A e A avec. 0 0 
Anderson, Carlisle, plumber . . . « 384 8 0 
Ormerod, Carlisle, plasterer . e ae t0 OD: 
Kirk & Robley, Carlisle, painter and glazier. 44 0 0 

Total ° ; . £1,049 10 0 


WHITBY. 
For Building the West Cliff Church, Whitby. Mr. Jonn- 
son, Architect, Newcastle. 
Tenders, including Oak Seating. 
Simpson & Malone, Hull . . . -£19,626 16 6 
White, Whitby . : ° . . . 19,518 4 6 
Johnson & Sons, Middlesbro’ . A ol 8 747 Seo 
Langdale & Sons, Whitby . ° . eet OL GUC 
Kyle, Barnard Castle . . . . - 16,803 17 4 
J. & W. Beanland, Bradford . ° 216,768) 0.0 
Sanderson, Durham . . . ° + 16,184 0 0 
Bentley, Leeds) si ercemetnaete msn emnlO.760)0 2a 
Scott & Sons, Sunderland , . . 15,653 0 6 
Brown, Whitby . . . . . « 15,0389 12 3 
Burton, Newcastle . . .« « » 14,606 0 0 
Thorpe, Leeds . . . . . . 14,593 5 0 
Wood, Pickering. ; . F . » 14393 5 0 
Hodgson, Malton F ° ° . . 14,093 18 6 
PapBury & Sons, Scarboro’ (accepied) . 13,937 10 7 
Clark, Park Stone oleae: ots Searels ore Om 0 
The following do not include Ouwk Seating. 
Brelsford, Leeds . 5 ° ° . . 16,949 16 0 
Dickinson, Saltburn . . . . - 13,438 0 0 


WIGAN. 


For Erection of the 4th Lancashire Rifle Volunteer Drill 
Hall,Wigan. Messrs. Isrrr & Verity, Architects, Brad- 
fordand Wigan. Quantities by the Architects. 


France & Smith . . : . . £2,644 0 0 
Holmes , ° . . ° . . or 2,67at 00 
Winnard . ° . ° . . nt, 0240 20 
W. & A. Bywater . ° . . 142.014 0-0 
Wilson ; . . . . ° . ° 2,512 0 0 
Preston . . ° . ry . . ° 2,497 0 0 
JOHNSON (accepted Ce geste iene 2210.0) 0 


The above include ironwork let to Mr. Handysides, of 
Derby. 


C.W. NIGHTINGALE & CO., 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 


WINDOW BLIND MANUFACTURERS. 


TO THE TRADE ONLY. 
78a QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER. 


Price Lists, Patterns, &c., sent on application. 


J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 
STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34 UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACH, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W., 


And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and 
NEWCASTLE. 


Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free. 


“THE MARBLE STORES.” 


WILLIAMS & NASH, 


9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade 


FOR 


CHIMNEYPIECES, 


ETC 
MARBLE FENDERS, 20s. 


“SANITAS” 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883, 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881, 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Ta WL IN: 1S: A. Xe is 


[MPROVED PATENT REVERSIBLE TREADS & LANDINGS 


FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF STAIRCASE. 


thee Patent is an improvement on the well-known wooden block construction, and its speciality is that the wooden blocks in each Tread can 
be removed and transposed so many times that it is almost indestructible besides being noiseless, 


No. 3.—Section of Tread showing Iron Risers. No. 6.—Sect. of Worn Stone Step nosed with Patent Tread.| No. 8.—Section of Tread reversed, the worn portion 

’ ; underneath, .and new face presented for trafic. 

a“ In this case the original level is maintained by 

iron grids that fit into the channels on the 
underside. : j ; ; 


: 


Seeere a 


YY, g Z 


— \¥ 

In Hospitals, or places where it is desirable to be free from dust,:the blocks can be placed close together, not leaving any cracks, so that 
the treads or landings can be swept or washed quite clean}; also, if it be necessary to get light under a Staircase or Landing, rough glass blocks 
can be fitted in the Iron frames, side by side with the wood, anda subdued light thus obtained. 

Each Tread is so constructed that the wooden blocks of which it is composed can be removed by taking off the brass or iron nosing of the 
tray, so that when the outer edge of the wood is worn, the blocks can be taken from the front and those next the riser (which will be quite 
intact) substituted. The worn blocks, after being reversed, are slid into the position next the riser. This at once gives the tread the appearance 
of being quite new, and ready for prolonged wear. When in their turn the nosing blocks again become worn, the same operation can be effected 
by transposing the unused blocks from the sides of the tread to the front, and so on until all are in turn utilised. “Finally, when in the course 
of years the wood is worn out, the trays can be re-filled at a very small cost ; and if they should not require entire re-filling, can be re-nosed with 
new blocks for a few pence. Skilled labour is not required in removing or transposing the blocks. These advantages are so obvious that 
remark is superfluous, and the many years the Wooden-block Treads have proved their efficiency, places the durability of this construction 
beyond doubt. It has already been adopted by some of the leading Architects and Engineers. The Patentee generally uses Oak, Elm, or Teak, 


in these Treads, but, if an exceptionally durable Staircase’ is required, employs “Jarrah” (an Australian mahogany of extreme hardness), 
samples of which will be sent on application, ; 


_The Trays which contain the wooden blocks can be made of either wood or cast iron, the latter being, of course, superior. In either case they 
are in themselves complete, and only require wood or iron stringers to make a finished staircase. If necessary they can be’constructed with 


strong lugs to build into wall, and fix like ordinary stone steps, only being less than one quarter the weight. In this case-the balusters are 
fixed in sockets cast on the outer edge of trays. Particulars to be obtained from the Patentee, at the Works, : “OS Ae 


13, 14, & 15 SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W. 


The following Illustrations, which have appeared in “THE ARCHITECT,” can now be obtained in a separate form 
suitable for Framing. 


A Coloured Reproduction, by permission of 
Tae FREN CE GOVERN WEEN'T 


OF THE 


C Ed & B’R.AT ED SFR Ve wie 
BY JULES DIDIER, 


Exhibited in the Salon in 1882. In Nine Sections, price Sixpence each. Now ready. Sent by post, carefully rolled, 
price Sevenpence each. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or at the Office of ‘The Architect,” 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


EASTWOOD & C0. (LIMITED). 


LIME, CEMENT, AND BRICK MANUFACTURERS. 


SHOEBURY, COWLEY, & KENT BRICKS IN ANY QUANTITY DELIVERED ALONGSIDE, 


Shoebury Malm Facings and Paviors, Dutch, Adamantine, and Red English| Laths, Plaster. Ridge Tiles, Terminals, &c, 
Stourbridge, Welsh, and Newcastle Fire Clinkers. Moulded Bricks of all kinds. Staffordshire Blue Bricks, 

Bricks, &c. Red and White Suffolk Bricks. Red, White, and Black Rubbers. Chimney Pots, Slates. 
Glazed and other Drain Pipes. Greystone, Blue Lias,and Chalk Lime.| Broseley and Yorkshire Roofing Tiles.| Hair, Sand, &c, &e. 


PoRTL A N WD CcCEMWE N T 


(WELLINGTON BRAND) of Unsurpassed Quality. 
Sole London Consignees of Messrs. Gibbs & Co.’s (West Thurrock) PORTLAND CEMENT, and the LUMLEY 
GLAZED BRICKS. 
BRiCKFEIELDS :—WEST DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX; SITTINGBOURNE, KENT, 
WHARE'S :— 


WELLINGTON WHARF, BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH. KENSAL GREEN, HARROW ROAD. 
CANAL BRIDGE WHARFS, OLD KENT ROAD, S.E, VICTORIA WHARF, MORTLAKE, 8.W.; and 
CHELSEA WHARF, LOTTS ROAD, CHELSEA. BLACK HORSE LANE, RICHMOND. 


Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No, 5 New-street Square E.C.; and Published by GILBERT WOOD at the Office, No, 175 Strand, W.C., London, 
Saturday, April 2, 1884. 
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Ole notes | 


THE eolareteres COMPETITION. 


OW that people haye had a little time to 
reflect upon the result of the ‘‘pre- 
liminary canter” in the pending competi- 

. tion, it is as plain as-ever it was in any 
former contest that the majority of the 

- competitors’ consider. themselves to be 
very shamefully used. It is all very well 
» for outsiders to laugh ; they have laughed 
before. and: will laugh again ; but the 
aggrieved parties| protest that it is no 
laughing matter, and they ought to know. 

. What. these; now say is that, whereas in 
previous competitions of this high order 
it ae always been some sort of leading men in the profession 

_who have taken the lead on the list, in the present case all the 

leading names, without exception (and it is said there were a 
good many), are struck off at the start, as if they were names 
of: nobodies, and the. approved designs (the judges, for some 
contemptuous reason, not even selecting the full number) are 

those of men who may be called unknown. Now we beg 

leave, while sympathising sincerely with all. who are dis- 
appointed, to argue that this complaint is scarcely a reasonable 
one, and indeed that it is precisely what ought to be expected 

-to arise in a'thoroughly healthy competition—if a competition 

can ever be’a healthy thing.) ‘This case, in short, seems to 

demonstrate once more, what was surely sufficiently proved at 

Glasgow, if not again and again before, that the special virtue 

of a great public contest of the kind must always be that it 

brings to the front, without respect of persons, those who could 
not have expected it, and whose success is therefore an acci- 
dent, while it throws out with the same emphatic impartiality 
any number of ‘those who made’ ‘sure of victory, and whose 
failure is all the. more deserved. Something like this is the 
very. object of a competition—to pull down the mighty from 
their. seats and to, exalt the humble and meek; and if 
this kind) of .morality does not. commend itself to. the 
thoughtful and generous reader, we pray that he will be pleased 
to assign the blame not to us but to the system we are discuss- 
dng.. Commercially unsound from the beginning, it must be 
commercially unsatisfactory at the end ; and, as only one can 

-be the winner, there must always be an overwhelming majority 

‘against him. 

But it is not only commercially that we ought to regard a 
‘great national competition ; in fact it ought perhaps not to be 
entered into on, commercial ground at all, but patriotically 
alone ;and for the sake of fame. One hundred and twenty- 
seven architectural designers, or special combinations of archi- 
tectural designers in most cases apparently (for eight out 
of the nine selected designs in this case very significantly 
Carry partnership names), have sent in their respective pro- 
jects at the invitation of the Government ; with what object 
In view? By the time they had pored and pondered over ‘the 
-problem of design for -half.a year, few of them could have 


“been. so foolish as not. to perceive that the immediate reward | 


they were contending for was the mere distinction of being 
placed on the list of recognised merit. Anyone can see that 
it, might be good policy for quite half ‘of them now to be con- 
.tent. with the very considerable personal prestige they have 
gained, and to trouble themselves no more about a race where 
‘the odds against their final success are almost a certainty. Far 
-be it from us to suggest that a retiring competitor in such cir- 
rcumstances has the opportunity of persuading himself and his 
_admirers that only his own modesty has stood between him 
yand, the ‘final victory; but it is an idea worth - reflecting upon 
sat. any. rate, as apparently a new element in the readjusted 
form. ‘of public competitions, that a prudent young man with 


jittle to.do, who is not so weak as to believe that the Govern-_ 


-ment.and Parliament would ever entrust to him the control of 
re great national work because of his having produced an 
attractive set. of, drawings, has. it.in his power nevertheless to 
acquire. a_highly, advantageous position. before the world at 


large; by simply. contenting himself with the honour of a share 
in,,these preliminary successes, ,possessing whatever value he 


himself may be pleased to claim, 


The patriotic view of the question, also, is by no means te 


| be overlooked. When one-hundred and twenty-seven designs 
_ | axe presented gratuitously to the Government for a great public 


edifice, even from. amongst ‘a nation of shopkeepers,” it is no 
departure from the ground of strict common sense to say that 
many of the designers must. have permitted themselves to be 
actuated to a great extent, and some of them altogether, by a 
direct desire to afford to a great national. enterprise what help. 
they might possibly be.able to render, if only by a chance hit ; 
in fact, the chance hit is manifestly one of the most important 
considerations in the theory. of all such competitions of design. 
We hope, therefore, we -may be allowed to claim this, degree 
of credit for the disappointed competitors, and this consolation 
for them also, that they have responded to the call for the best 
design for a great national building most liberally ; and no 
doubt we may be further allowed by all right-minded obseryers. 
to suggest that the non-approval of so many projects submitted 
by architects of eminence jis a proof of the great ability that 
has been brought to bear upon the competition generally, and 
perhaps of the extraordinary efforts that have been made by 
less'eminent men, as represented by. the work of the more 
successful competitors. 

But there are two considerations which seem to be cales- 
lated to awaken anxiety.. The first is the rumour that the 
ground upon which the selection of the nine designs has been 
made is their accidental accordance with a previously approved 
model of arrangement for the plan. It is further supposed to 
be probable that the officials of the Office of Works had actually 
prepared a definite design of their own on this basis before the 
competition was instituted. Without attaching any great im- 
portance to such suspicions, we may at any rate remember 
what was done at Glasgow, and what was so much complamed 
of in consequence. In that instance, it is true, the plan which 
had been designed by the surveyor to the Town Council under 
their instructions was’ frankly published, and a copy supplied 
to each competitor. It would be mere flattery to say that it 
was in itself a bad plan; for it'was a very bad plan indeed. 
But it became clear enough:in the end that the general dispo- 
sition as thus suggested was in’ fact-settled beforehand ; and, 
to make a long story short, it is alleged that: the design 
eventually selected as the best in absolute merit was simply 
the cleverest conversion of Mr, CARRICK’s project into feasible 
form, a result which in such circumstances is more likely than 
any other to take place. In the case of the present Admiralty 
competition it is broadly asserted that the one hundred and twenty- 
seven sets of drawings, or so many of them as were worthy of any 
consideration, were without difficulty divided into two classes 
with reference to a certain fundamental principle of arrange- 
ment settled beforehand, and that the nine fortunate ones 
were merely those which constituted one of these classes, 
the whole of the rest constituting the other. . It is not that we 
venture to object in any way to this summary mode of dealing 
with the problem practically ; we are quite ready to beli¢ve,. if 
so.assured by Messrs. CHRISTIAN & HARDWICK, that it was. 
the only way to deal with it ; but when the rejected competi+ 
tors argue that this implies a ‘sort of suppressio veri in the con- 
ditions of competition, what is the answer? 

The second point to which: we. have to refer is what 
appears to be a’ degradation of the transaction to the:low level 
of the reception of so many tradesmen’s tenders. Nothing, 
we submit, can in any case redeem a high class public compe- 
tition of architectural designs from this chargé except an 
exhibition of the designs before the adjudication is. made. 
Whatever may be the inducements to preserve: secrecy, 
they cannot be of any consequence to the object which 
the promoters of the competition have in view,’ namely, 
the obtainment of the most advantageous design that: can be 
got ; and it is an accepted constitutional principle in all our 
public affairs that publicity is the best safeguard: against 
unfair dealing, whether intentional or unintentional, In the 
great competition of 1857 for the Government.’ Offices in 
Whitehall, the designs were publicly exhibited for a eonsider- 
able time, and the criticisms of the press were allowed to be 
published without reserve. Not only so, but the authorship of 
most of the best designs was openly identified: Nevertheless 
—let us say, indeed, 'in consequence of all this+when the 
adjudication was at last made, although private disappointments - 
were many, the result» was accepted with very httle, af any, 
objection, and, wherever it was found; to! be at variance with | 
public expectation, . a». sufficient reason. soon ‘became: dis; 
cernible. To refer. again to the Glasgow case; we need 
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scarcely remind the reader that Mr. Barry was credited 
with having adjusted the arrangements so as to suit the 
express purpose of avoiding criticism; and we submit 
that. this, however convenient for the judges, is most 
dangerous to the cause, if not, indeed, in a certain sense, 
wanting in courage, courtesy, and honour. The interested 
- public and the competitors have had no means of satisfying 
themselves to this day of the superiority of the accepted 
design over the others, and this notwithstanding the very 
‘unusual circumstance that the adjudicators, as they actually 
‘said in their report, had no difficulty in selecting it, even at the 
‘preliminary stage, as the one of super-eminent merit. _ 
The next time we have a great competition, might it not be 
‘worth while to try the principle, if only as a good honest 
“English” principle, of unreserved and uncompromised 
publicity? Let every drawing be plainly signed by its author, 
‘and let the whole collection be openly exhibited, and we 
venture to think public criticism will take care of all the rest, 
‘whatever may happen. In the present case we should be dis- 
vposed to advise Mr. SHAw-LEFEVRE to accept the risk of 
exhibiting the whole collection of designs at once, with the 
authors’ names appended ; and even if it should become neces- 
“sary in consequence to revise the selection—a result which we 
have not in our mind at all—what would be the harm ? 


THE METROPOLIS GOVERNMENT BILL. 


HE Bill introduced by Sir Witt1am Harcourt for the 
municipal government of the metropolis has been 
drawn with no small skill; for, while seeming to disturb but 
dittle, it is calculated in reality to effect enormous changes. It 
‘was always understood that the aim of the measure would be 
the constitution of one vast municipality for the whole metro- 
polis, and that the creation of a series of distinct authorities 
-would not be advocated, and this is the shape actually taken 
by the Bill. The three million eight hundred thousand people 
within the limits of the present Metropolis Management Act 
might easily have been formed into several corporations, each 
embracing interests as large as those of a first-class provincial 
city ; but the expediency of such a step, and its advantages 
and disadvantages as compared with the erection of a single 
municipality are not what at this moment we propose to consider. 
The Bill proposes, as we have said, to embrace all London 
under one Corporation, and seeks to appear to do so by 
expanding the ancient Corporation of London, and not by 
ostensibly destroying every existing organisation and making a 
fresh start. The Metropolitan Board of Works which, ‘it is 
true, has not the prestige due to ancient establishment, though 
at well deserves the credit of having done excellent public work 
since its creation in 1855, is to be superseded, or perhaps it 
may be with more accuracy said, is to be swallowed up ; and 
the aldermen of the City of London are to disappear. Nor is 
the list a short one of the public bodies whose duties and 
attributions it is proposed shall be absorbed by this muni- 
cipality. Still, there is to remain a Lord Mayor and a Common 
Council ; and, at the first blush, the general feeling has been 
that the measure was not so revolutionary as had been antici- 
pated. A closer examination will hardly justify this opinion, 
as we shall endeavour to show. ~ 
The body proposed to be created, if in name the same as 
the Common Council of London, is to be in nature neither the 
Common Council nor the Metropolitan Board, nor any fusion 
‘of them, but a totally new body, elected in a different manner 
and likely to be animated with a different spirit. Upon this 
‘ody is to be cast the duty, among other things, of intro- 
ducing Bills into Parliament to effect those many reforms 
{not to say revolutions) with which the Home Secretary is too 
prudent to burden his measure, but which he is anxious to see 
antroduced. No more revolutionary policy, however  con- 
servative in appearance, can be in reality thought of or pro- 
posed than first to create a new broom and then to commit the 
wide area of London to its tender mercies, to be swept as clean 
as it sees fit. We believe that the apparent moderation of the 
Bill, with these provisions attached to it, is more formidable, and 
foreshadows a larger measure of ultimate change, either for 
good or for evil, and catls for closer scrutiny than would have 
been needed by such a Billas it was in many quarters anti- 
cipated would-be brought in by the Home Secretary. 
The limits of London for the purposes of this Corporation 


are to be those of the Metropolis Management Act, and the 
new municipality is to consist of 240 common councilmen 
elected by the burgesses, and to hold office for a period of 
three years. The School Board for London probably presents 
some idea of the class of members who will be obtained under 
this system, and its debates and methods of management may 
give some clue as to those which will prevail in the new 
Common Council. We may hope that the disturbing elements 
which have been so prominent in the School Board discussions 
may not present themselves in this new council chamber ; 
and we may hope also that the steady deterioration which 
careful observers have detected in the School Board at each 
triennial election, may not have to be apprehended in the case 
of the London Council ; but there appears reason to suppose 
that the same causes which have tended to diminish, at each 
election, the number of first-class men willing to occupy seats 
on that board, or able to secure them, are not unlikely to 
operate in the case of this new London Parliament. 

There will be a Lord Mayor anda deputy mayor, but no 
aldermen ; and the abolition of these influential persons will 
assimilate the working of the new Corporation to that of the 
Metropolitan Board rather than to that of the present Corpora- 
tion. This change is to be regretted; if for no other reason 
because it will do away with a valuable means of attracting 
men of ability and experience of affairs to take part in public 
business by abolishing an office of great honour to which 
they could aspire. Into this Council, elected by popular vote, 
and of which all the members are to have equal rank, will be ~ 
merged ¢nter alia the powers of the present Corporation, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, all Vestries’and District Boards, 
Paving Commissioners, Burial Boards, Commissioners for 
Baths and Washhouses and for Public Libraries, and the adminis- 
trative powers of the Justices of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, 
and of the City Commission of Sewers. There are, however, 
to be what are called District Councils, which will, in effect, 
perform some, if not most, of the duties now assigned to 
District Boards and Vestries. . 

A kind of interim council of 240 members, to consist of the 
existing 46 members of the Metropolitan Board, of 44 members 
elected by the Common Council, and of 150 elected by the 
general body of burgesses, is to make arrangements for the 
transfer of London from the existing authorities to the new 
ones ; and probably this transitional body, which will act as a 
sort of introduction of individual men to the new constituency, 
has been proposed with a view slightly to disarm the ap- 
prehended opposition of the members of the Metropolitan 
Board. 

As has been stated already, when this unwieldy Corpora- 
tion is once constituted, the duties cast upon it by the Bill will 
include dealing with new matters of the utmost importance, 
as well as with ordinary municipal work ; and in this respect 
Government is only following the precedent set by the esta- 
blishment within the House of Commons itself of grand com- 
mittees, upon whom work can be devolved which—at present, 
at any rate—the House itself cannot undertake. 

It appears that the Common Council is to be required to 
submit Bills to Parliament for, among other purposes, the 
purchase and regulation of London waterworks and gasworks, 
or the provision of a new supply of water or of light, for the 
regulation of cabs and omnibuses, and for the abolition of the 
Irish Society ; and they may, without recourse to Parliament, 
make alterations in the limits of London, in their own con- 
stitution and duties, and apparently in almost every matter or 
interest entrusted to them, by means of schemes ; and such 
schemes, when approved by the Local Government Board or 
the Secretary of State, and confirmed by the Queen in Council, 
will then acquire the force of law. 

There can be no kind of question that a series of delegates 
elected by popular vote, and whose proceedings will be reported 
in the newspapers, will be anxious to justify their own exist- 
ence by doing something ; and, as pulling down is a great 
deal easier than building up, there is little doubt that many of 
the existing methods of carrying on public work, which by 
lapse of time have become well adapted to the purposes which 
they have to perform, will be in danger of being changed, 
superseded, or abandoned with, at least, doubtful advantage. 
We see, for example, nothing in the abstract of the Bill which 
directly affects the status of the district surveyors, but there 
can be no doubt that it will be competent for the new Board 
to propose, and by means of a “ scheme,” to effect changes in 
their qualifications or remuneration or duties, such as might 
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entirely alter the administration of the Building Act ; and, if 
this were done, the effect of the alteration might, and probably 
would, be felt by every builder in the metropolis, as well as by 
every present and future district surveyor. In the same way 
the obligation laid upon the Corporation of dealing with not 
only the water supply—in respect of which there has been 
much complaint—but the gas supply—in respect of which there 
has been none—will no doubt tend to point out to the more 
adventurous spirits the gas and water companies and their 
undertakings as objects of early attack. These will be dealt 
with in the first instance not in the old-established and well- 
understood Parliamentary manner, but bya public body guided 
by no precedents, and having as yet no settled mode of pro- 
cedure ; and a measure may well be brought up to the House 
of Commons, the merits of which have not been properly 
sifted, which will enjoy the advantage of being held to be a 
public Bill, and in favour of which the very considerable weight 
due to the source from which it will originate cannot fail to tell, 
perhaps unduly. 

The magistracy of London are to be put under the new Cor- 
poration, and among the proposed changes is one which seems 
important. Four Deputy Recorders are to be appointed, and 
two of them are to sit for the purpose of hearing appeals from 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. If this means appeals from 
the Metropolitan police magistrates’ decisions, we cannot 
doubt that a considerable proportion of such appeals will rise 
out of cases in connection with buildings, and especially in 
connection with the Metropolitan Building Act. The greater 
part of the time of one such judge (who ought to have a skilled 
architect and surveyor as his assessor) might well be devoted 
to such cases, and if the judge were one of the few barristers 
who understands buildings and building law well, and his 
assessor a man of good practical experience, the establishment 
of such a court would be hailed as a boon by very many 
of those engaged in building operations in the Metropolis. A 
magistrate for building act cases, who would take the pains to 
understand them, and whose decisions should establish a con- 
sistent series of precedents has long been desired. If Sir 
WiiL1am Harcourt’s measure shall give us this, or something 
like it, we shall be grateful. 

In conclusion we must point out that if this Bill becomes 
law in its present shape, the responsibility and the powers of 
the professional advisers of the Corporation will be even 
heavier than they have yet been, and the necessity for securing 
the services of the best architect, the best engineer, the best 
solicitor, the best counsel, who are to be had for money will 
be greater than ever before. The Corporation and the Metro- 
politan Board have been both of them extremely well served. 
They have been able to secure the services of excellent Officers, 
and have been obliged to commit a vast amount, not only of 
the detail, but of the principles of their public work into their 
hands. In the future a far larger, and consequently less 
handy, body than either of these two will have to assume and 
do its best to discharge, not only the functions which have 
been discharged by both the above-named great corporations, 
but by an enormous number of smaller bodies ; and if it is 
eager to try its skill with regard to water supply, and do 
that which the late Government failed to accomplish and the 
present Government has hesitated to attempt, it will certainly 
have its hands full. The circumstances of the case will cause 
a vast amount of detail to be relegated to committees, but the 
bulk of it will remain to be dealt with by the permanent 
Officers ; and the result will necessarily be that the Corporation 
will require the aid of officials of the soundest judgment and the 
greatest capacity if its work is to be done at all. A guarantee that 
in this respect, however, the administration is not likely to be at 
aloss, unlessit be fromembarras de richesses, occurs in the fact that 
all the existing officers of the Metropolitan Board and of the 
old Corporation are to become officers of the new Corporation, 
which, however, is to have the fullest powers as to their appoint- 
ments, duties, salaries, compensations, &c: There are at 
present in London not a few of what may be called duplicated 
offices. The two official architects, for example, Mr. Horace 
Jones and Mr. Vu.uiamy, or, again, the two engineers, Sir 
JosepH BazatceTTe and Mr. HeEywoon, are at present dis- 
charging very analogous duties each for the body under whom 
he acts ; and one of the difficulties. which will have to be en- 
countered, and requiring most delicate handling, will rise out of 
the necessity for recognising these double appointments, and 
properly defining the double sets of duties that are connected 
with them, fates 


We have, of course, only touched upon the fringe of this 
great subject ; but we hope we have shown that, large as are 
the changes obviously introduced, those which may be expected 
by implication to follow are more extensive still. Among our 
readers but few can feel sure that this is a subject which may 
not indirectly affect themselves, however little there may be at 
this moment the appearance of its touching their interests or 
occupations ; and all who take any pride or pleasure in the 
metropolis of England must feel that Sir Witt1am Harcourt’s 
proposals not only merit but demand the closest scrutiny— 
such scrutiny which should be the more jealous because the 
institutions which it is proposed to supersede are at present 
doing the work of this metropolis in a manner which we believe 
will compare not unfavourably with similar work in any capital 
in Europe or, we may add, America. 


STUDIO NOTES. 


(Nemes completion of a work so elaborate and extensive as 
; the Anno Domini, Mr. Lonc, R.A., has of course no 
important picture ready for this season. But the three studies 
of Oriental beauty, on which he has bestowed careful manipu- 
lation, of a somewhat more solid kind than is often his wont, 
will commend themselves by the same sensuous grace and rich 
accessories that have heretofore won popular favour. The 
subject-title assigned to these figures does not really affect 
them more than the fancy names that used to be bestowed on 
ladies of title by courtly portrait painters in the days of 
REYNOLDS, or by the French Watreau or Boucuer. Or, to 
come nearer the mark, Mr. Lone’s figures are typical rather 
than individual ; just as one may see a MIRIAM, an EsTHER, or 
a VasHTI any day in a Jewish colony, or a CLEOPATRA ot 
ZENOBIA by the waters of the Nile. The painter’s types are, 
however, genuine pur sang; he does not produce a_ negro 
from a Christy Minstrel, or an Assyrian belle from a London 
model. . 

That favourite among animal-painters of the day, Mr. 
Briton Riviers, R.A, will be very strong in a large picture of. 
the king of beasts—a truly regal lion standing proudly in- 
different amidst a throng of fawning and yelping jackals. The 
too human touch which so constantly turns character into. 
caricature in the treatment, of animals, has been artistically 
restrained here, and this beast, though “every inch a king,” is 
still true to his quadruped nature. The picture naturally comes 
into competition with the less schooled but energetic work of Mr. 
NETTLESHIP, in last year’s Grosvenor, the blind lion at the edge 
of the precipice, with the jackals behind him. Mr. RivierE 
has also a fresh version of Zhe Magician’s Doorway, and other 
less notable work. 

To turn to the studio of Miss EveLyn PickERING is an 
abrupt change. This clever disciple in modern Medizevalism. 
does not alter her style. Her chief picture for the Grosvenor 
Gallery is a subject from the Italian poet, to the effect that, 
with Old Age creeping into view, and Death a dread shadow 
chilling the blood, it is best to love while the blessed moment 
is with us. So here a pair of lovers gaze into one another’s 
eyes with a pathetic kind of passion in the presence of Love, 
while far away in the distance we see a figure bent by age and. 
sorrows, and behind it a ghostly impersonation of Death as a 
female, with huge wings feathered like a bird, and the fatal 
scythe in hand. A landscape with winding river, cypresses, 
and volcanic rocks, reminiscent of Italy and of Tuscan back- 
grounds, fills up the picture. Miss PicKERING’s figures are 
still attenuated, angular, and languid, depending upon the 
expression thrown into attitude, the beauty of extremities, and: 
the yearning, passionate type of countenance ; depending also 
upon draperies cast with exceeding care in the lines. of the 
figure, and coloured with the rich but subdued isolated tints, 
in which this young artist excels. Her colouring is indeed. 
exceptionally good, lustrous with a sombre splendour, and 
varied in harmonious appositions. She belongs to a school. 
of mannerism and has no claim to originality of mode, but. 
her sense of design is often strikingly fine, and her power of 
expression concentrated and intense. She. has ready for a. 
forthcoming exhibition of selected pictures at the Fine Art. 
Society’s Gallery, a small picture of the Visttation—avowedly 
an imitation of Florentine models—very good in colour. Cer-. 
tain single-figure studies, done with gold point upon purple 
ground, show the artist in her most original and artistic vein. 
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Both in dignified conception and firm: hand’ these drawings 
might be. worthily entered in a folio of ‘‘ old masters.” Finally, 
for the Grosvenor Gallery is a life-size terra-cotta bust study of 
a Mater Dolorosa, executed in a large manner, the drapery 
about’ the head finely cast, the face itself of a type somewhat 
in the tenderer BUONARROTI mould, as in some heads on the 
Sistine ceiling, or the AZadonna at St. Lorenzo in Florence, 
but with a wistful sorrow that is of modern thought. Were it 
not that this earnest young painter has strength in colour, we 
have often wished she. would give her work to sculpture, to 
which her sense of, design and: feeling for line, both in form 
and drapery, fits her especially. 

The clever group of artist sisters, the Misses MOoNrTALBA, 
are ready with pictures and sculpture. Ciara Monratna, the 
head of the group, has subjects from the watery world of 
Holland, Venice of the North. In the Whistlerian phraseology, 
one is an adagio in-grey, and the other a cantilena in gold. 
Holland has drawn the sympathies of the artist, but for all that 
she is off to Venice again, about which she has not yet said all 
she has tosay. The portrait painter, ELLEN MonrTa.sa, has 
a charming upright study of her sister, HENRIETTA, in cream 
evening dress against a golden background, with her dark hair 
hanging in a long plait down her back ; also another portrait of 
a lady in a dress of deftly painted soft flame-coloured satin, 
Hitpa Montara has enlarged the sketch of Swedish marsh- 
land and water under suffused sunset glow, which we noted 
with admiration in the winter exhibition at the Dudley Gallery, 
and has painted therefrom a picture of fine gradations and 
atmospheric quality. The terra-cotta bust of Robert Browning 
by Henrierra Monrarpa may be considered successful. It is 
finely and crisply modelled, but just a little posé. One or two 
female busts have much character and charm. 

The prospects of sculpture for the Academy do not seem 
very promising. Mr. MAcLEan has not finished his figure 
after TapEema’s Spring. Mr. Simonps cannot give us a 
Perseus every year, and has been busy upon his colossal lion 
for America. Probably a chief point will be made by the 
fresh start of Mr. Hamo THORNEycROFT, R.A., who, forsaking 
classic and scriptural ground, now comes forward with the 
heroic in rustic life. A life-size figure of a mower, with his 
scythe slung behind him, is the chief work of the young 
Academician. The French have done this sort of thing 
for some time, and done it well, and Mr. TuHorney- 
CRoFT’s figure shows the influence of the French school. 
But it is none the worse for that; the modelling of 
the bared. portions of the figure, muscular arms and 
chest and throat, and well-formed. solid head, is ener- 
getic without exaggeration ; the difficulties of costume, 
shirt and trousers and shadowing hat, are so admirably 
managed that it does not occur to one to remember such 
garments have been held not fit’ for plastic treatment. Of 
course a realistic figure of homely occupation must attain the 
picturesque rather than the sublime ; nevertheless, by a certain 
simplicity, largeness, and nobility, this mower of Mr. THORNEY- 
CROFT distinctly belongs to the heroic, just as FRED WALKER 
the painter’s peasants and gipsies did. The Greek athlete 
and the Cornish sailor might exchange occupations, and be 
found ready to the sculptor’s hand in either. The occupation 
is an accident, of which the beauty of developed strength and 
endurance in the human form is independent. 


PARIS. NOTES. 


M ANY painters, who have either not sought or have sought and 

failed to obtain admission to this year’s Salon, have deter- 
mined to hold a free exhibition of their own, open both to works of 
painting and sculpture. A meeting in furtherance of this project 
was held at the Salle Montesquieu, on Wednesday evening, when 
a committee was appointed to organise the affair, and receive sub- 
scriptions towards carrying it out. | ; 


The Museum of Casts, lately organised in the Trocadéro, 
under the management of the Committee of Historical Monuments, 
is to be considerably enlarged. This collection, which is devoted 
exclusively to the illustration of native art, has been hitherto con- 
fined to reproductions of works of the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century inclusive, At a meeting of the managing sub-committee, 
held on Monday, under the presidency of M. Antonin Proust, 
€x-Minister of Fine Arts, it was decided to establish immediately 
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fresh galleries for the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Among the orders already given for this new section of the 
museum are€ those for casts of all the decorative sculptures’ of the 
Versailles Gardens, of the froriton’ of the Hétel de Rohan—now 
occupied by the National Library—as well as reproductions of all 
Houdon’s busts. ; feist pan ‘ 
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On Saturday last the vote for the-Salon jury in the section of 
sculpture, medallion engraving and jewel engraving took place at. 
the Palais de l’Industrie, The‘ polling, presided over. by MM. 
Etienne, Leroux & Thomas, lasted from ten to four. According 
to the regulations, the jury must- be composed of thirty members, 
comprising twenty-four sculptors of statues, two of animals, three- 
medallion ‘engravers, and one jewel ‘engraver, with five supple: 
mentary jurors, The voting-body consists ‘of all: artists that have: 
submitted exhibits in the sculpture section, and three hundred and 
fifty-nine were found to have exercised theif right of suffrage. In 
addition to the lists recommended by the Association des Artistes. 
Frangais and the Société Libre des Artistes, seven or eight inde- 
pendent lists were also put forward ; but in the main the candidates. 
recommended by the first-named body were. successful. . The fol- 
lowing were the results of the voting :—Svatue Sculptors—M M, 
Mathurin Moreau, 274 ; Paul Dubois, 257; Chapu, 246 ; Dalou, 
245 ;. Barrias, 224 ; Schoenewerk, 223 ; Captier, 214; Mercié, 213 ; 
Falguiéres, 207 ; Guillaume, 201 ; Thomas, 198 ; Aimé Millet, 176... 
Etienne Leroux, 175 ; Saint-Marceaux, 169 ; Idrac, 167 ; Double- 
mard, 163; Gautherin, 159 ; Mareellin, 154; Thabard,. 150; 
Cavelier, 148 ; Hiolle, 147; Gauthier, 140 5 Delaplanche, 135 ; and 
Alasseur, 120. Animal Sculptors—MM. F rémiet, 220.;..and Cain,. 
217. Medallion Engravers—MM. Dubois Alphée, 188 ; Levillain, 
164 ; and Degeorge, 123. Jewel Engravéer—M, Galbrunner, 146. 
Supplementary Jurors—MM. Vaudet (jewel. engraver), 117; 
Blanchard, 116; Boisseau, ‘114 ; Truphéme, 111 3 and Guilbert,. 
103 (sculptors). yd iDlivd nisl 
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The subject given by M. Jules Thomas, 6n behalf of the 


Académie des Beaux-Arts, for the first section of the’second stage: 


in the competition for the Prix de Rome in sculpture is a modelled 
sketch of Pandora dowered by the Gods. "The second ‘section of 


this stage consists in modelling a nude figure from nature, and in: 
their choice of the ten artists admitted to enter /oges for the final 


the jury have to take into account the merits of both works of each: 
competitor. a age 


The Roman amphitheatre in the Rue Monge, the site of which 
had been purchased by the Municipal Council, is being gradually 
brought to light. The southern portion of the arena and podium 
may be said to be completely cleared, and the labourers are now 
pushing forward the excavations near the stage. F rom: the ‘con+ 
struction and arrangement of the building, it was evidently used 
both for theatrical performances and wild-beast fights. Last week 
part of the steps near the womdtorium were discovered. It is. 
hoped, moreover, that when the arena is entirely cleared many 


vases, coins, and arms may be found. -: 


Pi 


Photographs of the buildings about to be demolished: to make 


way for the Rue Etienne-Marcel, a new thoroughfare, have beén 


taken by order of the Prefect of the Seine. Three different views. 
were obtained of the Place des Victoires, two of the Rue Pagevin, 
two of the Rue de la Justice, and one of the Rue d’Argout, while 
the celebrated Rue Tiquetonne will be taken from. several points 
within a few days. The same measure is henceforth to be applied 
to all old buildings condemned by the City for improvements, and. 
the collection of views. thus obtained cannot fail to be of the 


greatest interest and aid to Paris archeologists and historians. 


The Prefect-of the Seine, in accordance with a resolution of 


the Committee of Public Inscriptions, has given. orders that a: 


tablet shall.be placed over the entrance to the Paris Chamber of 
Notaries, bearing an inscription which may be translated :—‘ On 
this spot stood the Grand ChAatelet} the former fortified gate of 
the City, seat of the. Paris Provost and of the Corporation: of 


The frequency of inundations on the Seine during’ the winter: 
months has impelled the riverside population of Charenton, Sory, 
Maisons Alfort, Alfortville, &c., to form a committee charged to” 
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study the best means of preventing their recurrence. A local 
engineer, M. Gohierre, has submitted a plan for the cutting of a 
canal from the Marne to the Seine, between Champigny and 
Epinay, as a means of carrying off the surplus water in the latter 
river. 


The last few sittings of the Municipal Council, prior to the date 
fixed for the general election by which it is to be renewed, will be 
entirely devoted to the examination of various schemes of City 
works, among which, both on account of its importance and of the 
probability of its being adopted, may be particularly mentioned 
the projected series of local improvements, comprising an exten- 
sion of the Halles Centrales, the establishment of a produce 
exchange adjoining the Corn Market, and the prolongation of the 
Rue du Louvre between the Rue St.-Honoré and the Rue 
Coquillitre, the whole of which would necessitate an outlay of 
25,000,000 frs. Towards this sum, however, the Paris Chamber of 
‘Commerce are prepared to find no less than 16,000,000 frs. 


Gustave Doré’s statue of Alexandre Dumas the Elder, which 
was unveiled last November on the open space of the Place 
Malesherbes, at the junction of the Boulevards Malesherbes and 
‘Courcelles with the Avenue de Villiers, has been formally pre- 
sented to the City of Paris by the committee that raised the 
‘subscriptions for its erection. 


One of the wings of the well-known Chateau de Fervacques, in 
the ‘department of Calvados, suddenly gave way and fell with a 
crash during the night of Saturday last. The mansion was built 
in 1552 by Guillaume de Hautemet, Marquis de Fervacques, and 
belongs at present to the Comte de Montgomery. : 


The visits to the Paris sewers were begun anew on the 16th 
‘inst. Entrance can be obtained only by special permits from the 
Prefect of the Seine. Four trips a day are made from the Chatelet 
to the Madeleine, and wice-versd, 88 persons only being admitted 
at’a time, thus making a maximum of 352 visitorsaday. The 
_average number of applications for tickets every year is 35,000, out 
-of which only 4,500 can be granted. 


One of the historic monuments of Paris, the Porte St.-Denis, 
is at the present moment in a very bad state of repair, portions of 
the fine bassi-relievi and other ornamental work being literally 
crumbling away. It seems almost incredible, but it is nevertheless 
true, that the fact of the edifice being crowned with the statue of 
the Grand Monarque is likely to stand as an obstacle to its imme- 
diate repair. The Municipal Council objects to the outlay of 
money on anything monarchical, even though it be the monument 
of a glorious period of national history. The St.-Denis arch was 
erected in 1672 by the City of Paris from the designs of Blondel, 
and in commemoration of the conquests of Louis XIV. The only 
inscription is the words “Ludovico Magno” on the principal 
facade. It is to be hoped that a compromise may be arrived at 
with the Council, whereby the king’s statue might be relegated to 
some museum as a sacrifice to the fervid Republican zeal of that 
‘body, which would then give orders for the restoration of the 
remainder of the monument. 


Experiments with a new kind of fire-escape, the invention of a 
M. Robert, were carried out on Sunday last on the Place Baudeyer. 
The apparatus in question consists of a metal ball, which can 
easily be hooked on to a window, This ball contains a belt to be 
adjusted round the body and fastened to a long rope ; the end of a 
second rope is held firmly in the hands, after which the person can 
jump from the window. By the means of a kind of brake arrange- 
ment, the body can be lowered into the street at more or less 
speed, or the descent can be checked altogether. In the trial 
made on Sunday seventy-six persons descended from a fourth floor 
by means of the apparatus. At one moment a panic was simu- 
lated, when fourteen persons, including men, women, and children, 
lowered themselves in twelve minutes—one man stopping in his 
descent ata second-floor window, whence he rescued a woman 
and child. ~ 


‘ A New Workhouse is to. be .erected for the. Tynemouth 
Union, North Shields, but the competition for designs has been 
postponed until after the election of the new Board of Guardians. 


CASTLE VIANDEN, LUXEMBURG. 


a HE twelfth and thirteenth centuries—period of the finest 

blossoms of the Romaic, and buds of Gothic architec- 
ture—fashioned this Colossus, and adorned its parts with the 
pure charm peculiar to themselves, so that one is undecided 
whether most to-admire the imposing grandeur of the whole 
design, or the inherent living elegance of the ornaments, that 
unfold themselves, full of meaning, as they lie strewn around.” Thus 
wrote the German archzologist Reichensperger, of the impression 
made upon him by the ruined castle of Vianden, within eight 
miles of Diekirch. And, indeed, this picturesque and historical 
work has greater attractions for the artist and the archeologist 
than any other of the many points of interest in the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg. 

Surrounded by lofty and solid walls, flanked by twenty-four 
towers, mostly semicircular, and with six gates guarded by 
portcullis, the town of Vianden was an important stronghold in 
the Middle Ages—indeed, next to Luxemburg itself, the most 
important in the Grand Duchy. In its midst, on a rocky escarp- 
ment 850 métres. above the river Our, rose the ancient castle of 
the powerful Counts of Vianden. From whatever side the visitor 
beholds the ruins of this imposing fortress, they present a grand 
aspect, being set, like a gem, in a site on which Nature seems to 
have lavished all her picturesque effects. From the terraces a 
charming view is afforded over the valley of the Our. . The 
principal street is arranged round the castle, with which communi- 
cation was formerly gained by a-subterraneous passage. Closely 
examined, these ruins present many peculiarities of the highest 
interest to the architect, the historian, and the military engineer. 
Everything recalls the great feudal power of its seigniors, who for 
ages were only dependent “on God and the sun,” to use a favourite 
expression of these sovereign lords who had vassal nobles in their 
train. 

Additional lustre attaches to the noble House of Vianden 
through its fusion, in the fourteenth century, with the House of 
Orange-Nassau, now reigning in Holland. In 1351 the heritage 
descended to Adelaide, one of the sisters of the last Count, who had 
married Count Otho of Nassau. ‘Their son, John I.,sat in the 
Assembly of the States-General, 1444, at which Philip of Burgundy 
was proclaimed Duke of, Luxemburg. Engelbert, great great 
grandson of John, was Governor of Luxemburg in 1483, but, 
dying without issue, he was succeeded in 1489 by his brother, : 
John III. William I., son of the last-named, was the father of 
William the Taciturn and of John IV., from whom is descended 
the present King of Holland, who is also Grand Duke of Luxem- 
burg and Count of Vianden. 

The castle is now the property of the heirs of Prince Henry 
of the Low Countries, who was, with his wife, the Princess: 
Amelia Maria da Gloria of ‘ Saxe-Weimar, greatly beloved 
in Luxemburg, where he was the Grand Duke’s representative. 
The chapel of the castle has been partially restored ; and the. 
restoration has given rise to a lively discussion between the archi- 
tect and Victor Hugo, who is a great admirer of these ruins. 

For twenty-five years the castle of Vianden has been the 
subject of patient and minute study by M. Charles Arendt, the 
State Architect, who is about to publish, by subscription, a magni- 
ficent work, illustrated with nineteen plates, the dedication of 
which has been accepted by King William III. of Holland. Its 
scope is set forth in the report of the Historical Section of the 
Grand Ducal Institute as follows :—The work consists of three 
parts, of which the first comprises an architectural description, the 
second an historical notice, and the third an album of plans and 
views of Vianden. In the second part the author briefly sketches 
the history of the Counts and of the castle from the earliest 
times until the present, all the details being derived from 
the most trustworthy sources. The first and the third parts 
are quite new. This is the first time that the castle of 
Vianden, the construction of which presents so many points of 
interest, is thus examined by an expert. We are of opinion 
that the author has attained his object. Not only doés he describe 
all the parts of the ancient castle, and its works of defence, 
but he also makes us participate in the construction of the 
sumptuous edifice by pointing out from what century date the 
chapel, the towers, &c. We are persuaded that this portion will 
secure the approval of all connoisseurs. But it is the album: 
which especially captivates the attention. We are shown in turn 
the principal views, the marvellous sites in which this ancient 
Vienna* abounds, the architectural beauties, the plans of the castle, 
and the most remarkable monuments of the old courts, all the 
views being faithful and admirably executed. This is signed by 
the president, M. Wurth-Paquet, and the secretary, M. Van 
Werweke; and Victor Hugo has also shown high appreciation of 
the work. 


-* Jt is thus that Vianden is named in the old charters. M. Arendt 
has added to his work a supplementary plate giving facsimiles of two old 
charters --one of Yolande, 1271, with seals of the prioress and of the 
convent of Marienthal, Vals. .Sancte Maria, and the other of Philip, 


1262, with seals of the Count and Mary his wife. 
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THE NEW YORK CITY HALL.* 


T this time, when architecture is being revived in America as 
an art rather than practised as a trade, attention is being 
drawn to the excellence of some of our public buildings erected in 
the last century or about the beginning of this; when, fortunately, 
the purity of style in architecture maintained in England, especially 
by Sir William Chambers and certain of his pupils and others, was 
gaining a footing in this country, and was taking shape in the New 
York City Hall and some other buildings of the time. _ If what is 
said here helps to fix attention upon these old buildings, and to 
stimulate efforts for their preservation, the object of the writer will 
have been attained. 

When the City Hall was first occupied, in 1811, it had for its 
nearest neighbours the bridewell close by on the west, the alms- 
house behind it, and the gaol, which was made over into the present 
Hall of Records. From the portico of the City Hall there was an 
unbroken view down Broadway, including St. Paul’s, the little odd 
shops that occupied the site of the Herald building, the wooden 
spire of Trinity, and the cupola of Grace Church. Now the post- 
office shows its ugly back to its classic neighbour, and, on the 
northern side, the new court-house has been built on the site of 
the almshouse. 

To tell the story of the building of the City Hall in all its de- 
tails would be impossible here. From corner-stone to parapet it 
was more than ten years under way. Many a modern settlement 
has grown to cityhood in less time. The labours and dangers, 
constructive and financial, connected with it, rivalled those of 
carrying the gods to Latium. May 26, 1803, the corner-stone was 
laid in the south-east corner by Edward Livingston, then mayor of 
the city. 

The preceding three years had been spent by the Corporation 
in the endeavour to settle upon a plan that would be acceptable to 
all. On March 24, 1800, they had appointed a committee to con- 
sider the expediency of erecting a new hall, and to report their 
opinion as to the proper place, with a plan of the building, an esti- 
mate of the expense, and suggestions for the disposal of the old 
City Hall. In accordance with this resolution, the committee 
offered a premium of 350 dols. for a plan and elevations of the 
four facades. From among the plans so obtained one was selected 
and adopted by the aldermen, October 4, 1802. On the 11th of 
the same month the Common Council appropriated 25,000 dols. 
toward carrying it out, and appointed a building committee. Op- 
position to the undertaking now developed itself through a dilatory 
resolution offered to the Common Council, December 27. It was 
ingenuously worded and called for much detailed information. 
The hope of its promoter was to create dissatisfaction with the 
adopted plan as being too ornate, too expensive, and larger than 
the city required. Under the pressure thus brought to bear, the 
committee, although fully intent upon the use of marble, on 
February 21, 1803, reported estimates of the cost of using marble 
and of using stone for the front of the building. 

They advised the Common Council that the plan might be 
somewhat curtailed, especially in the projecting wings, but were 
unanimously of the opinion that it was advisable that the hall 
should be built in accordance with the adopted plans, with the ex- 
ception mentioned ; that the front should be of Stockbridge marble, 
the sides of Morrisania or Verplanck marble, and the rear of 
brown stone. 

This report was rejected, and at the meeting of the Common 
Council a week later it was ordered that the committee should be 
discharged and a new one named, to consist of a member from 
each ward of the city. Aldermen Oothout, Van Zandt, Brasher, 
Barker, Minthorne, Le Roy, and Bogardus were accordingly ap- 
pointed. All persons employed by the late committee were dis- 
charged, and the moneys remaining in their hands were paid over 
to the city treasurer. The new committee immediately re- 
appointed Mr. McComb architect, and fixed his pay at six dols. 
a day for each and every day he should be engaged upon the 
building. 

I have had access to Mr. McComb’s papers, which still remain 
in his family, and which include the original designs, a great part 
of the working drawings, the diary that he kept pertaining to the 
building, his accounts of marble, correspondence, &c. Many of 
the books of his library also remain, and through them one may 
trace the sources from which he had collected much of the informa- 
tion that enabled him to execute a work which, so long as it stands, 
will continue to be admired for the purity of the design and the 
elegance of its execution. It was probably in anticipation of the 
change which was to take place in the committee that the archi- 
tect had been instructed on March 10 to make out a plan on a 
reduced scale, by taking away three windows from the extreme 
depth of the building, two of them to come away from the depth 
of the end projections of the main front ; and by shortening the 
length of the building by taking out two windows, and to make 
estimates accordingly. The reduced plan and estimates were at 
once furnished, with the information that, should brown stone be 
used, the cost, exclusive of statuary and bas-relief, would not exceed 


* From an article by Mr. E. S, Wilde in the Century. 


200,000 dols. On the 18th of the same month the new Building 
Committee met at the almshouse, and determined “that the 
reduced plan for building the new City Hall presented by Mr. 
John McComb should be adopted ; that’ the front, rear, and ends. 
be built of brown freestone; that the said building be erected on 
the vacant ground between the gaol and bridewell; that the wings, 
in front, range with Murray Street, on a parallel line with the fence 
in front of the almshouse.” ’ 

On the 2Ist the committee reported their action to the Common 
Council, and the plan and estimates above referred to, with the 
assurance that they had “endeavoured to combine durability, 
convenience, and elegance with as much economy as the import- 
ance of the object will possibly admit of.” This report was at 
once confirmed, and 25,000 dols. placed at the disposal of the 
committee, with instructions to proceed with the construction of 
the hall with all expedition. During this time Mr. McComb had 
been indefatigable in his efforts to induce the committee to return. 
to the original plan with the use of marble as the building 
material; and on April 4 they so far relented as to express to the 
Common Council their doubts as to the propriety of diminishing 
the length by leaving out two windows of the front. Fortunately, 
the Common Council seems to have been similarly impressed, and 
ordered the original dimensions of the front to be restored. Dis- 
cussion as to the dimensions of the plan then ceased, for under 


date of the following day Mr. McComb’s diary contains this 
entry :— 


“ April 5.—I marked out the ground for the building, and the. 
cart-men began to dig for the foundation. Previous to this the 
Corporation resolved to have the length of the building agreeable 
to the original design of 215 feet and 9 inches, but insisted on its 
being reduced in depth as they had directed in March. Reducing 
the projections in front, I readily agreed to; but cutting off the ~ 
depth of the building, I contended, was a very bad plan, as it 
spoils the proportion of the large court-rooms and cramps the. 
whole of the work, but no arguments could prevail. Several 
wished to cut off the projection in the rear, and two of the com- 
mittee insisted that the north front had better be built of blue 
stone.” 


Steps were taken to procure the brown stone determined on as 
the material to be used from New Jersey. A quarry at Newark 
was Jeased, and arrangements were made to procure more frony 
Second River. Notwithstanding the unhealthfulness of the city, 
the construction does not seem to have been retarded, for in the 
fall of the same year the foundation had been carried to the top of. 
the basement window arches, at a cost of some 46,000 dols. Mean- 
while the views of the committee seem to have been again 
enlarged, for on September 3 Mr. McComb records that he found 
some of the members of the Common Council in favour of white 
stone for the principal fronts, and that he was then requested 
to estimate the additional cost of the use of marble for the 
three fronts. The estimate was furnished and reported to the 
Common Council. The report was made in October, and in- 
cluded the following argument in favour of a more liberal ex- 
penditure :— 


“It appears from this (the architect’s) estimate that the 
difference of expense between marble and brown stone will not 
exceed the sum of 43,750 dols., including every contingent charge. ' 
When it is considered that the city of New York, from its inviting” 
situation and increasing opulence, stands unrivalled 3 when we 
reflect that as a commercial city we claim a superior standing, our 
imports and exports exceeding any other in the United States, we 
certainly ought, in this pleasing state of things, to possess at least 
one public edifice which shall vie with the many now erected in 
Philadelphia and elsewhere. It should be remembered that this 
building is intended to endure for ages ; that it is to be narrowly 
inspected, not only by the scrutinising eyes of our own citizens, 
but of every scientific stranger, and in an architectural point of 
view it, in fact, is to give a character to our city. The additional 
expense of marble will be fully counterbalanced when we recollect 
that, from the elegance and situation of this building, the public 
property on the Broadway and Collect will much increase in value, 
and that the same influence will be extended to property far 
beyond these limits, and that in the course of a very few years it is 
destined to be in the centre of the wealth and population of this. 
city. A building so constructed will do honour to its founders, 
and be commensurate with our flourishing Situation. Under 
these impressions the Building Committee strongly recommend 
that the front and two end views of the new Hall be built with 
marble.” 


The report is in Mr. McComb’s handwriting, but is signed by 
Wynant Van Zandt, jun. 

In accordance with this report, the Corporation authorised the: 
use of marble in the “three fronts,” and on November 14 con- 
cluded a contract for marble from West Stockbridge, Mass. The 
price was 1 dol. 6 cents per cubic foot, delivered in New York. 
Under this contract 33,274 feet and 10 inches of marble were 
delivered. In 1808 the same contractors furnished 2,000 feet more, 
at 3 dols. a foot. The aggregate of these two bills gives us. the 
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amount used in the edifice. Nearly all the building material 
was furnished by contract. The labour was by day’s work. By 
December 1, 1807, the amount expended had reached 207,000 dols., 
and the walls were built up to the under side of the second storey 
window-sills. The expenditures were always in excess of the 
appropriations, and the slowness with which the work was carried 
on is attributable probably to the reluctance of the Corporation to 
increase the burdens of taxation. The stirring political contests of 
the day induced both parties to act with great caution. At the 
same time, apart from the question of expediency, the ability of 
the city to raise money for extraordinary purposes was circum- 
scribed. 

In 1808 the wages of the stone-cutters was reduced from 1 dol. 
25 cents to 1 dol. a day, and many were given employment who 
would otherwise have become a charge upon the city. The build- 
ing was then retarded on account of hard times, for the appropria- 
tion was small. In the spring of 1810 it was impossible to obtain 
workmen enough, and delay was caused by the return of prosperity. 
In the fall of this year, however, the interior walls had been carried 
up to their full height, and the interior roof of the wings in part 
slated. The copper for the upper roof, which was imported at a 
cost of 2,425/. 13s. 9d. sterling, was daily expected. It did not 
arrive, however, in time to be used before the following spring. 
Considerable progress had been made towards finishing rooms for 
the accommodation of the common council, mayor, clerk, and 
comptroller ; and in 1811 the “city fathers” celebrated the Fourth 
of July in the new Hall. 

It appears that some slight changes were made during con- 
struction. In rebuilding the cupola and the dome over the stairs, 
but little effort was made to restore more than the general appear- 
ance of the originals, which accounts for the present deformity of 
both. Notwithstanding this change, and the damage done less by 
time than by stupidity, the Hall stands to-day unsurpassed by any 
structure of the kind in the country. The design is pure. No 
pains or research was spared. The capitals of the first and second 
orders are marvels of execution. When some fault seems to have 
been found during the progress of the work by a competitor of the 
sculptor, in a communication upon that subject to the Building 
Committee, Mr. McComb remarked :—“ I have visited the carvers’ 
shop almost daily, and have been always pleased with Mr. 
Lemair’s attention, mode of working, and finishing the capitals— 
work which is not surpassed by any in the United States, and but 
seldom seen better executed in Europe, and which for proportion 
and neatness of workmanship will serve as models for carvers in 
future.” The name of Mr. John Lemair, to whom this compliment 
was so deservedly paid, will be found cut in the top of the blocking 
course over the front attic storey, together with the names of the 
Building Committee, architect, and master mechanics. The Ionic 
columns and pilasters, with their capitals, are remarkably like 
those in the portico of St. Paul’s Church, New York. The latter, 
however, are fluted and cabled, and in turn resemble those by 
Ripley in the Admiralty Office, London. The second order is 
designed after Sir William Chambers, whose work on civil archi- 
tecture had made its appearance a few years prior to the beginning 
of the century. The entablature of this order, however, after the 
Greek, is composed without the dentil, which gives prominence to 
the modillion and lightens up the cornice, the dentil being intro- 
duced in the Ionic order of the first storey, where the soffit of the 
corona is worked into a plain drip with strong effect. The 
Classic detail throughout is admirably wrought. There is a touch 
of the Adam Brothers in the leaves of the capitals to the pilasters 
of the attic-storey front that is not unpleasing. This part of the 
building has, in fact, never been finished. The undefined want 
was supplied in the design by a pedimental foil to the base of the 
cupola, composed of statuary representing the city arms, which was 
simply intended to convey the architect’s idea. "This was to have 
covered the middle block, while the blocks at either end were to 
have held respectively the arms of the United States and those 
of the State of New York. In 1817 Mr. McComb, then Street 
Commissioner, endeavoured to have this carried out, and stated, 
in a communication to the Common Council, that it had not been 
done before for the want of a sufficiently skilled resident artist ; 
that a highly-recommended sculptor having recently settled here, 
the difficulty no longer existed. He therefore recommended the 
subject to the consideration of the Board. The Committee on Arts 
reported adversely, the estimated cost being 8,556 dols. The out- 
lay was considered too great. It was the same committee that in 
1830 expended about 6,500 dols. in providing a bell and placing a 
clock in the-cupola. The clock was destroyed in the fire of 1858, 
and the bell has been removed. In removing the bell the cornice 
of the rear was damaged, and the decorative parts that were set 
aside have never been replaced, but ‘still lie upon the roof. The 
scales have fallen from the hand of the statue of /ws¢zce, and the 
birds have built a nest in a break in her side. Heaven benignly 
wards the lightning from the broken rod on the cupola, but seems 
powerless to prevent the heavy telegraph cables from tugging at 
the chimneys. One of these wires ‘stretches, otherwise unsup- 
ported, to the roof of the Tract House. Holes for rain-water 
leaders have been hacked through the cornice, and on the west 
side the iron rust from a neglected chimney-top has discoloured 
the marble well down the building, 


ENGLISH FACTORIES. 


sfadt= report of Mr. Alexander Redgrave, the Chief Inspector of 

Factories, for 1883, has appeared, and as half a century has 
elapsed since the passing of the first effective Factory Act, the year 
1883 may be distinguished as the “jubilee” of factory legislation. 
During the past year there have been 8,996 accidents, of which 
401 were fatal. Among the causes of the fatalities, hoists and 
circular saws are enumerated. As regards hoists, the report says 
it is hardly necessary to urge the propriety of self-acting doors— 
z.e. of doors which close of themselves and remain closed, unless 
set open on purpose. There 1s also another kind of guard of 
special value, where the space in front of the “well” is confined. 
This is a contrivance of light iron bars which fold up into the lift- 
framing when not in use, and expand by means of a pulley into a 
sufficient gate, somewhat on the principle of a lady’s fan. The 
importance of ascertaining what weight each hoist is built for, 
what maximum weight is actually taken on, and of testing the 
friction gear and head gear to see if locking be complete, should 
be understood. Should even these precautions fail, the use of the 
self-acting wedge apparatus renders an accident almost impossible. 
High authorities speak to the truth of the inventor’s assertion that 
if a breakage of the lift-chain occur, the wedges immediately 
receive the cage, stopping it instantly in a gentle and easy manner, 
and holding it in perfect safety. 

The report says that the barrier or railing which is erected in 
order to protect people against accidents through coming in con- 
tact with gearing is often too low. In other cases the guard is placed 
too near the wheel. It is suggested that the danger arising from 
circular saws might be obviated by protecting the workman’s hand 
with a gauntlet. If the use of respirators has to be tolerated in 
some occupations, why not that of gauntlets? Large circular saws 
which are placed on the ground-level are generally lef: without 
any protection, and in consequence many accidents happen. 
Whoever, it is said, would invent a really effective protection for 
circular saws, and could afford to sell it at a price within the 
means of the smaller firms, would be a benefactor to the working 
class. In London, the masters generally believe that with care 
no danger need be apprehended, and therefore they allow workers 
to take their chance. 

According to the report the improvement in the sanitary con- 
dition of factories and workshops has required much considera- 
tion and discretion. Until the year 1867 the only regulation in 
force providing in some degree for the maintenance of a healthy 
condition of factories was that requiring every part of a factory to 
be limewashed once in every fourteen months. In 1867 a further 
regulation was made that every factory and workshop should be 
efficiently ventilated, so as to render harmless, so far as is prac- 
ticable, any gases, dust, or other impurities generated in the pro- 
cess of manufacture, and should not be overcrowded so as to be 
prejudicial to the health of the persons employed. The adminis- 
tration of these provisions in respect to large factories presented 
no difficulties, but it was otherwise in factories where hand labour 
only was employed, and in workshops in which handicrafts alone 
are carried on. A representation of the want of ventilation of 
workrooms has been generally met with the proposition to 
keep a window or a door open, as if by doing so venti- 
lation was secured. Many London factories were formerly 
dwelling-houses, and are without any provision for the ven- 
tilation that would be adequate for a large number of work- 
people. The artificial flower trade, tailoring, frilling, umbrellas, 
ties, fur, ostrich feather, envelope-making and gumming may be 
said to be carried on in converted dwelling-houses, and in which 
the atmosphere is tainted for want.of change, and from a. dis- 
inclination of London workers even-to allow a ventilator in a pane 
of glass to admit circulation of air for fear of-cold air coming 
direct upon them. Nor is London alone in the -possession of 
unhealthy workshops. ‘They are found in all manufacturing towns. 
Mr. Bowling, in his report on Birmingham, says :—“ Though great 
improvements have taken place in the last ten years, there still 
remain too many places which should be improved off the face of 
the earth. So much has been done in Birmingham bya com- 
bination of philanthropic and commercial enterprise to provide for 
the working-classes scientific and literary institutes, public libraries, 
hospitals, provident dispensaries, coffee-palaces, parks, and 
recreation-grounds, that I sometimes wonder that the idea has 
not entered the heads of some of the public-minded and large- 
hearted citizens of this great town to form a company for the 
erection of model workshops, to be let out to the thousands of 
small masters who are found now to carry on their handicrafts 
under very wretched and insanitary conditions. I feel sure that 
such an enterprise could be made a commercial success, and 
would result in a. vast benefit to the community. Some of the so- 
called ‘mills’ in Birmingham, which perhaps hold from twenty to 
forty tenants, are hopelessly miserable places, and must exercise a 
very depressing and demoralising influence on the poor people 
who have to work in them. I think that could such mills be 
replaced by lofty, well-arranged, cleanly, properly ventilated 
structures, in which order and decency were enforced, the present 
tumble-down mills and workshops would soon. be emptied, to the 
great advantage of the town.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


We lately pointed out the omission of an architect’s name 
from the list of the representatives of science and art who were 
to receive honorary degrees in Edinburgh. We are glad to 
see that the University has seen the injustice of the omission, 
and Mr. R. RowanpD ANDERSON is among the artists who have 
been honoured at the Tercentenary celebration. When it is 
remembered that the new building for the University has been 
designed by him, it is only justice that he should obtain all the 
favour that the authorities can bestow. The original design 
has not yet been carried out in its entirety, for the campanile, 
which is one of the essential parts, has not been commenced ; 
but the work which is executed is of such a character as to 
justify an Edinburgh paper in describing the building as being 
“the most important edifice erected in this country since 
public taste, getting wearied of everlasting Gothic, began once 
more to show a predilection for Classic forms ; and whether 
considered with reference to its style or its adaptation to the 
purposes of a great medical school, the work reflects the 
highest credit on its designer.” 


_ THE society in Rome which represents the interest taken 
by Englishmen in classic archzeology has not been fortunate of 
late years. But we are glad to hear that the last session has 
been successful, as good papers have been read by Mr. 
NicHo.s, Mr. Putian, and others, while the visits have been 
carefully organised. France and Germany have Government 
institutions in Rome, and there are other countries which 
expend money in promoting research there. All work of that 
kind must in this country be carried out without aid from the 
Exchequer ; but, considering the number of Englishmen who 
visit the Eternal City, there ought to be no difficulty in uphold- 
ing the society. The death of Mr. PARKER is a loss to the 
cause, for he kept Roman archeology before the eyes of the 
public, and the committee have, in consequence, the greater 
claims upon their countrymen for help at the present time. 


Ir is proposed to carry out some works at Wells Cathedral 
as a memorial of Bishop Kren, who was appointed to the see 
of Bath and Wells in 1684, and was deprived of his office for 
refusing to take the oaths to WILLIAM and Mary in, 1691. 
The following are considered appropriate works :—First—A 
memorial window in the north aisle, representing the three fol- 
lowing subjects :—(1). £77 and Samuel; (2) St. Paul and 
Timothy ; (3) David playing before Saul. It is believed that 
these are eminently appropriate to the character of Bishop 
KeEN as a sacred poet, consecrating his gifts as such to the 
work of Christian education. Second—Fitting up the Lady 
chapel with stalls and seats for special services and lectures 
such as have been given during the present year. Third—A 
new reredos to take the place of the stone screen, somewhat 
cold and bare in its effect, which at present divides the choir 
from the Lady chapel. 


A PAPER will be read by Mr. J. B. ReDMAN on “ Thames 
Communications” at the meeting of the Society of Arts on 
Wednesday next. In the Applied Chemistry and Physics 
Section the adjourned discussion on Dr. Percy FRANKLAND’S 
paper, “The Upper Thames as a Source of Water Supply,” 
will be resumed on Monday. Mr. PuRDON CLARKE is to read 
a paper on “Street Architecture in India” on May 30. It will 
be illustrated by means of the oxyhydrogen light. 


A cuRtous action has been tried in which the parties are 
the clergymen who. represent what was the old parish of 
Manchester, and the dean and canons. It was claimed that 
certain surplus funds should be divided amongst the clergymen 
instead of among the chapter. One of the questions involved 
was the conservation of the cathedral. Accounts were sub- 
mitted showing the following expenditure on the building :—In 
1873 the sum of r49/ was spent; in 1874, 1782; in 1875, 
734 3.1n 1876, 1662. ; in 1877, 2004. ; in 1878, 3372. ; in 1870, 
3802. ; total, 1.4034 The dean and canons admitted that the 
only parts of the cathedral which they were liable to repair 
were the chancel, with its side aisles, and the chapter-house. 
The affidavit made by the gentleman who since 1874 had 
held the office of bursar, and who now holds the office, 


Stated that the side aisles did not include any of- the | 


chapels. The only repairs for which the assent of the bishop 
was obtained since 1871 dealt. with the eastern walls of the 
choir where it adjoined the Chetham chapel, and it was 
alleged that it was only for extraordinary repair that the appro- 
bation of the bishop was necessary. In 1873 the Chetham 
chapel was out of repair, and a considerable sum was raised 
by public subscription ; it had no connection with the choir 
except that it was entered from it. ‘This expenditure was not 
within the strict powers of the dean and chapter, because, - 
though authorised by the bishop, it was no part of the cathedral 
which the dean and canons were bound to repair. But Mr. 
Justice Norru, who tried the case, came to the conclusion 
that, with the exception of damages by wind, storm, or fire, 
the approval of the bishop was indispensable. The collegiate 
church, which is now the cathedral, was founded in 1421. 


Mr. ALrrep Marks has had some copies printed of his 
essay on the relation between the St Anne by LEONARDO DA 
Vinct, which is in the Louvre, and the cartoon belonging to 
the Royal Academy. It is difficult to trace the history of any 
work of Da Vinci's, for the great artist was indifferent to fame, 
and appears to have given himself no trouble about the per- 
plexities which have arisen from the skill of imitators and 
copyists. According to Mr. Marxs’s pamphlet, there are 
about twenty designs and pictures which have a motif similar 
to the work in the Louvre, and it is impossible to say how far 
they can be identified. ‘The Academy cartoon is a noble 
example, yet it was neglected by its owners, and appears to 
have been unknown to SHEE before he was president. The 
history of the cartoon can no longer be ascertained, but there 
are grounds for supposing that it is the veritable work which, 
according to VASARI, astonished all Florence. 


An excellent stained giass window, which has been pro- 
duced for one of Mr. Seppon’s churches in Wales, has been 
on view at Messrs. BALHAM’s, The subject treated is Tye 
Transfiguration. Much skill has been shown in the arrange- 
ment. There are none of the sombre colours employed which 
are often supposed to confer richness on a window ; and the 
piincipal figures are marked by the brightness of their 
garments. Ruby is sparingly used to express the nimbi of 
the apostles. The figures are vigorously drawn, and without 
any suggestion of the stiffness that at one time was supposed. 
to be indispensable in stained glass for a Gothic church. 


THE Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Companies have secured for 
their forthcoming exhibition at Carpenters’ Hall the loan from 
the Royal Architectural Museum of Mr. Burces’s well-known 
drawing of Zhe Fileche at Amiens, and also from Mr. A. SrREEY 
a drawing of the //eche over the Law Courts. The Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects have promised to contribute some 
drawings of carpentry in their library, and drawings of old 
work have been promised by several architects. 


Tue following extract, descriptive of the Ambleside of the 
future, from a letter by Mr. RuskIn, on the projected railway, 
will show that he has lost none of his skill in the use of 
sarcasm :—‘‘It is easy to conceive (I have seen far more 
wonderful changes) a high street of magnificent establishments 
in millinery and zouveauéés running along under the hills from 
Ambleside to Grasmere, with the railway to Keswick imme- 
diately in their rear. I can imagine the sublimity of Words- 
worth Crescent and Silverhow Circus commanding the 
esplanade which will encompass the waters of Rydal and 
Grasmere, principally, then, of necessity, composed of 
sewage, while the ‘rivulets in May,’ which once leaped 
with Louisa in the shade, will be usefully disposed in suc- 
cessive tanks of which the scum will be inflammable. A ‘lift’ 
to the top of Helvellyn, and a refreshment-room on the 
summit, will prepare the enthusiastic traveller for a ‘drop’ to 
Ulleswater ; while beyond the rectilinear shores of Thirlmere 
Reservoir the Vale of St. John will be laid out in a succession 
of tennis-grounds, and the billiard-rooms of the Bridal of 
Triermain Casino be decorated in the ultimate exquisiteness of 
Parisian taste. Such development of our resources in the 
Lake District is, I suppose, inevitable. I do not, therefore, 
question how far desirable. In Derbyshire, on the contrary, 
there may, perhaps, be yet somewhat alleged in defence of 
things as they are.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
MEMORIAL TOWER TO THE LATH LORD FREDERICK 
CAVENDISH, M.P., &e, | 
HE constituents of the division of the North-West 
Riding of Yorkshire, which Lord FREDERICK 
CAVENDISH represented in Parliament, having determined to 
erect a monument to his memory, and selected the South Nab, 
an eminence overlooking Bolton Abbey, as a suitable site, 
invited designs from three architects—Messrs. Currey, 
CARPENTER, and WoRTHINGTON. 

The design of the last-named gentleman, which we illus- 
trate to-day, was selected, and working drawings have since 
been prepared for carrying it into execution. It consists of a 
tower 25 feet square and 8o feet in height, with circular turret 
stairs, placed upon a platform about 50 feet square, and raised 


20 feet from the ground, and it was intended to be built of 
the stone quarried in the neighbourhood, the Duke of 


DeEVoNnsHIRE having kindly given every facility for obtaining 
such materials as the locality afforded. 

From a report published in our number of March 8, our 
readers are aware that in consequence of a memorial to the 
Duke of DevonsHirE from certain artists and others, the 
question of the site is at present in abeyance, and we under- 
stand that the Committee have it now under consideration 
whether to carry out the memorial in Bradford or the neigh- 
bourhood. 


WAREHOUSE, PRINCESS STREET, MANCHESTER. 
WAREHOUSE, BYROM STREET, MANCHESTER, 
HE buildings shown in the illustrations are among the 
recent works of Messrs. CLEcc, Son & KNoWLEs, 
King Street, Manchester. An insurance office by the same 
firm was lately published in Zhe Architect. 
HOUSES, COLWYN, NORTH WALES. 
HE London and North-Western Company having deter- 
mined upon the erection of a station on their line at 
Colwyn, North Wales, a few gentlemen recently purchased a 
small estate immediately adjoining that station, with the inten- 
tion of forming thereofa seaside resort that would be free from 
the usual type and workmanship of the speculative builder’s 
lodging-house, and in which the sewering, drainage, &c., would 
be carried out with every sanitary precaution. The station 
was opened about a fortnight since for passenger traffic. The 
sewering and road-making are being carried out by Mr. 
BUGBIRD, contractor, Carnarvon. The block of houses which 
we this week illustrate was commenced last month, the con- 
tractors being Messrs. WiLson, Torr & Hunt ty, Manchester. 
The houses are built externally of stone lined with brick, the 
upper portions being partly in stucco and partly covered with 
brindled tiles. ‘The estate rises easily from the sea, and 
commands views of mountain (including the Little Orme’s 
Head) and sea. ‘The rising of the ground is a great aid 
to picturesque building. A fine background exists in the 


Llandulas Rock, which also serves the useful purpose of 


entirely sheltering the estate from the east, and rendering it 
well calculated for a winter as well as a summer resort. The 
architect is Mr. CHARLES Heatucore, F.R.I.B.A., 6 Princess 
Street, Manchester, and at Colwyn Bay. 


HOUSE AT MOSCOW. 
“J “HE house proposed to be erected at Moscow is from 
I the design of Mr. R. K. Freeman, F.R.I.B.A. The plan 
of this house is arranged on the Russian system, the principal 
parts being one storey only in height, with kitchen, servants’ 
rooms, &c., in the basement. 


CHIMNEYPIECE AT MO8COW. 
HE angles, chimneypieéce, grate, and over-mantel are for 
the dining-room at Speridona, the residence of Mr. R. 
McGiit, Moscow. The over-mantel will be of ebonised wood, 
and the centre panel filled with a painting, other panels having 
bevelled mirrors. The design is also by Mr. FREEMAN. 


HIBERNIAN BANK, DUBLIN.*+ 
HE Hibernian Bank occupies a striking position in 
College Green, Dublin, facing the Bank of Ireland, 
formerly the Parliament House. As a design it may be said 
to have grown by the exigencies and opportunities afforded by 
Serta sree neem Sy oye Ee a ee 


* For Illustration see last week’s Architect, 


the disappearance of adjoining buildings rather than by original 
fixed purpose. It was originally begun in 1863 as the Union 
Bank of Ireland, Mr. Wa. G. Murray, R.H.A., since deceased, 
being the architect, with whose office Mr. T. Drew, R.H.A., 
who has since completed it, was then connected. It was 
originally intended to be but three bays in width, and flanked 
on either side by other buildings. During its erection addi- 
tional room was acquired on the east side, allowing very 
nearly, but not quite, frontage for two bays more. The angle 
treatment and entrance on the splay were devised by Mr. 
Drew, to fall in with the dimensions of the additional site. 
Some ten years later additional premises were acquired on the 
west side of triangular and irregular shape. The building was 
then extended by some four bays, and finished with a semi- 
circular end towards the west, adapted to the oblique angle of 
the boundary. ‘The last extension, inclusive of office fittings, 
«c., amounted to a cost of 29,o00/, and the whole cost about 
45,000/, 

The building is somewhat peculiar in detail, arising out of 
the striving spirit of some twenty years ago to reconcile Gothic 
originality and vigour of handling with the general form and 
composition of Renaissance buildings. There is throughout 
in this building an avoidance of any cornice, moulding, column, 
or pilaster which might be identified as drawn from any Classic 
source. How far a bold essay of this kind may be successful, 
in spite of its hazardous character, our illustration, from a 
faithful drawing by Mr. Herserr A. GRIBBLE, gives an excel- 
lent view. Whether the designer, in the maturity of middle 
age, and further removed from the energetic force of the 
Gothic revival, would compose in such muscular form or in 
detail of more time-honoured and accepted character, or 
whether under the latter conditions he would produce a build- 
ing as bold in light and shade, and as picturesque, in a street 
of striking architectural character, are points for debate of 
posterity. As the building was begun in 1863, it had to be 
finished in 1874-76. It has not been illustrated until now. 

The stone of which it is built is Drogheda limestone, first 
used on any extensive scale in it, and proved in it to be an 
excellent and workable building stone, the use of which has 
now become very widely spread. 

The builder of the first portion was Mr. GeorcE Moyers, 
and of the latter Messrs. CoLLEN Bros., of Portadown and 
Belfast. 


THE EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 
OF ITALY.* 
By R. ROWAND ANDERSON. 


\A\iBee I have to say this evening is in continuation of a Paper 
I had the honour of reading to you last session on the early 
Italian Renaissance. 

In that paper I endeavoured to explain the origin, or rather the 
development, of Renaissance art, and why that movement took 
place in Italy rather than in any of the other countries of Europe. 
I showed you that in Italy the traditions and forms of Roman art 
had never completely died out, and that the state of architecture in 
that country readily yielded to, and was influenced by the great 
intellectual movement which had been at work for a long time 
previous to its affecting architecture, probably from about the time 
of Frederick II. in the thirteenth century. 

This evening I wish to speak more in detail of the buildings 
generally of the period, and to show you that wherever this new art 
was Cultivated they did not depart from what I hold to be the true 
essentials of good old art, and that it was influenced and moulded 
by and was actually based on the Gothic art, which it was actually 
displacing ; that is to say, that in Tuscany the buildings of early 
Renaissance are clearly and unmistakably buildings of a Medizeval 
type clothed with Classic detail. That in Lombardy and Venice 
the palaces and public buildings are only entitled to be spoken of 
as Classic by reason of their details and ornamentation 3 and when 
you go further south to Rome, you can see that the early buildings 
of the Renaissance period, of which unfortunately there are not 
many, are to a greater extent based on Roman, and not Medieval, 
buildings ; because, as far as we are aware, Medizval buildings 
were few in comparison with the number of Roman ones. In other 
words, the Renaissance of Classic art in its early stage did not 
mean the reproduction of Roman buildings, and applying them as 
they best could to their own wants and purposes, as we have done 
in modern times. As, for example, the High School of this city, 
the Royal -Institution, and National Gallery, where the temple 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
ciation, 
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architecture of Greece is reproduced—in a more able manner than 
has been done elsewhere, but with the result that you have a bad 
school building and indifferent picture galleries. Or the elegant 
and beautifully designed but useless portico of the Surgeons’ Hall, 
and the sumptuous and equally useless and meaningless portico to 
the Commercial Bank ; or say St. George’s Hall, at. Liverpool, a 
building much thought of, which, viewed from one side has all the 
features and dignity of a great temple, and is undoubtedly well 
designed, but from the other side represents a totally different 
building, reminding one of the tricks ina pantomime. 

These early men continued to plan and construct their buildings 
as for generations they had been accustomed to ; but, under the 
influence of that ruling passion for the revival of everything Classic 
that took possession of the Italian people, they gradually intro- 
duced the mouldings and decorative features of Classic art. This, 
which I hold to be the distinguishing characteristic of Early 
Renaissance architecture, and what justifies us in now making use 
of it, I will endeavour to illustrate in detail by reference to various 
buildings in different parts of Italy. 

I will first ask your attention toa few buildings of the transition 
period—buildings where Medizeval and Classic detail are used at 
one and the same time. 

The first is the facade of the oldest part of the great hospital 
in Milan, founded by Francesco Sforza and Bianca Maria his wife. 
It was begun in 1437 by the Florentine architect Antonio Filarete. 
The ground floor has an arcade of semicircular arches, springing 
from pillars with caps like Corinthian ones, and bases and pedes- 
tals of the same type. The arches have a square section, with 
architraves on the face; they are Classic in everything except 
their want of refinement and accuracy of detail. These arches are 
not open ones, but only face ones. Between the pillars are pointed 
windows of two lights. The pillar, with cap and base, takes the 
place of the mullion in northern Gothic. The sills of these 
windows, with corbels under them, have an unmistakable Classic 
origin. Over these arches and marking off the one floor from the 
other is a broad band or frieze covered with quasi-Classical orna- 
ment ; then a row of two-light pointed windows, similar to those 
below, except that by a prolongation of the outside moulding a 
square form is given to the window head. 

The next building I would call your attention to is the Palazzo 
Isolani at Bologna, very similar to the last one except that the 
arcade of the ground floor is an open one. The two-light pointed 
windows above have fluted pilasters, from which the enclosing 
pointed arch rises. The two arcades of the courtyard of the 
Ducal Palace of Venice may also be referred to as an example of 
the transition. 

A very good example, dating from the middle of the fifteenth 
century, is the facade of the Fraternita della Misericordia at 
Arezzo. The entrance is a deeply-recessed semicircular doorway, 
flanked by two single-light pointed windows. From the piers of 
the door and windows rise very flat niches with Classic detail. 
The stage above this is marked off into similar spaces by fluted 
pilasters, and in each of the side spaces is an important niche 
formed by pillars, surmounted by architraves, friezes, cornices, and 
pediments ; then comes a handsome cornice of pure Classic detail, 
surmounted by a projecting balcony carried on corbels of a quasi- 
Classic character. 

If you refer to ecclesiastical buildings of this early period, you 
will find the same indications of a transition. 

We will now take a survey of the buildings where the transition 
is complete—and I use this word transition not in the sense it has 
when you talk of the transition from Norman to Early English, 
where there was not only a transition in decorative work, but a 
serious and important one in construction. In Italy the transition 
is one merely of decoration and the system of construction—that 
is, a crude and imperfect system of vaulting, and the constant use 
of the arch, circular and pointed, without the buttress—remains 
the same. We will commence at Venice, and the first building I 
would call your attention to is known as the Fondaco del Turchi, 
one of the commercial emporiums, of which there are several in 
Venice. ‘This is probably one of the oldest buildings there. It is 
built of brick and is veneered with marble. It apparently con- 
sisted in height of three floors, but only two showing to the front. 
The length of the facade is divided into three, the centre space 
being much larger than the other two. The floor at the Canal 
level has an arcade of nine stilted circular arches carried on 
circular pillars ; the arcade of the floor above has sixteen stilted 
arches, carried on circular columns of the same character as those 
below. The two end compartments are separated from the centre 
one by piers, and in each there are three stilted arches on the 
ground-floor and four on the upper. This facial division into 
three, if I may so call it, is a distinguishing characteristic of the 
Venetian palaces and houses, and is also to be found in towns sub- 
ject to the Venetian dominion down to late times. 

The next building I call your attention to is the Palace of 
Doges. The great external characteristics of this building are the 
two continuous arcades below and the large amount of wall space 
above. The arcades are what chiefly concern us: they belong to 
an early and the best period of fully-developed Italian Gothic, but, 
like all the Medizeval building in Italy, very defective in construc- 


tion, It is so here, especially at the angles, and the whole system | 


of arching and vaulting is tied together with iron rods. The upper 
arcade has double the number of openings that the lower one has, 
and the arches of the former are ogee-shaped and surmounted by 
quatrefoiled circles, while the arches of the latter are plain pointed 
ones. 

I will now ask you to look at a group of Gothic palaces on the 
Grand Canal. I am sorry I cannot bring before you larger illus- 
trations of these. The Palazzo Foscari was built in the fourteenth 
century, and is one of the finest in Venice. It was purchased by the 
Republic, and was used for housing foreign potentates when they 
visited Venice. The other belongs to the fifteenth century, and is 
known as the Palazzo Giustiniani. 

Let us now see what influence these buildings, or rather the art of 
these buildings—for I hold that the constructive traditions embodied 
in them were never departed from—had on the public buildings and 
palaces of the Cinque Cento period. On each side of the Great 
Square of St. Mark’s are two large buildings known as the Pro- 
curatii Vecchie and Procuratii Nuove. These were built as resi- 
dences for the procurators or churchwardens of St. Mark’s, a large 
and powerful body in the ancient Venetian Republic. The Pro- 
curatii Vecchie dates from the year 1500. The ground-floor shows 
an arcade of semicircular arches, and the two upper floors the 
same, but each arch only half the width of the basement arches—. 
that is, that the width of the basement arch is equal to two of the 
upper ones. Each floor is separated from the one below by a 
broad frieze, and the cornice is crowned by a cresting similar to 
the one in the Doges’ Palace. Unfortunately, I have no illustra- 
tion of this building that I can show you, but you can readily 
realise what it is from the Doges’ Palace, by substituting round for 
pointed arches and Classic mouldings and ornamentation for 
Medizval detail. 

Let us now look at some of the houses, and compare them with 
the Gothic ones I brought under your notice. Here are some 
Classic ones—the Palazzo Dario, the Palazzo Manzoni, two of the 
best of the Cinque Cento palaces ; the Palazzo Corner Spinelli, 
early fifteenth century; the Palazzo Vendramin Calerzi, late 
fifteenth century ; the Palazzo Balbi, sixteenth century. The plans 
of these houses of the merchant princes of Venice are singularly 
alike in all periods ; they are all rectangles, large or small accord- 
ing to the wealth of the owner. The principal front always and 
one of the sides frequently abuts on a canal. The block is 
divided into three divisions. You enter on the principal front into 
the centre division, which forms a large hall; at the end is the 
grand stair, and a secondary entrance to the narrow lanes running 
behind all houses ; the divisions on each side of this are divided 
into the kitchen, stores, porters’ rooms, &c. On the first or 
principal floor the centre space is again occupied as a large saloon, 
and right and left are the private rooms of the family, and this 
same division is repeated on the upper floors. This plan is the 
origin of that system of fenestration so peculiar to all the houses 
in the cities of the Venetian Republic ; it is so frequently seen 
that it may be called the prevailing one. Compare the facades of 
these with the group of Gothic palaces I described. You have in 
each a basement floor, often high for the purpose of getting ina 
mezzanine or intermediate floor ; the principal entrance is in the 
centre, with smallish windows right and left ; and on the principal 
floor a group of windows lighting the central saloon, flanked by 
the windows lighting these rooms. The same arrangement is 
repeated on the upper floors, because the plans arethe same. The 
facial division into three is distinctly seen even in the late Palazzo 
Balbi. Wherein do these Classic palaces differ from the Gothic 
ones? In nothing but their dress or decoration. The men who built 
these houses worked in as free a manner as those who built the early 
Gothic ones, and they did not lay aside the healthy traditions of 
earlier times till corrupted by the life-destroying power of pedantry 
and academical rules. 

In further illustration of this, let us look at the Gothic Palazzo 
Pubblico of Udine, and compare it with a municipal building in 
Padua, known as the Loggia del Consiglio, a very exquisite speci- 
men of the early Renaissance, as the former is pure Gothic, and 
was probably built in the early part of the fifteenth century. As it 
is unnecessary for the purposes of this comparison to describe the 
whole building, we will confine our remarks to the facade. It con- 
sists of two storeys, the lower one being an arcade of pointed 
arches, carried on circular columns which rise from a good base ; a 
balustrade stretches from pillar to pillar, and you ascend to this 
loggia by a flight of steps. The floor above displays a large 
window in the centre, composed of five lights, and two side 
windows of three lights each. The centre window is provided 
with a balcony, from which the municipal authorities addressed 
the people ; a small moulded string course divides the two floors, 
and the wall is finished with a cornice. A few coats-of-arms are 
stuck about the facade, a custom very common in Italy. 

The building from Padua is a particularly fine example of the 
early Cinque Cento architecture of the north of Italy. It con- 
sists of two floors in height, the whole raised on a basement. The 
arches of the ground floor are semicircular, and spring from cir- 
cular columns. There is a balustrade between each pair of pillars, 
and you ascend to the loggia by a flight of steps. The upper floor 


displays three windows, the centre one has three and the side — 
‘ones two lights, and the wall is crowned by a cornice. I cannot . 
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present to you a more complete parallel. In every essential of 
construction and arrangement the two buildings are alike, and 
yet As one is pure Gothic, and the other equally pure Classic 
work. 

Let me direct your attention to an important point of con- 
structive superiority the one has over the other. The building at 
Padua has a pier at each end of the ground floor arcade. The one 
at Udine has a pillar the same as the Doges’ Palace at Venice. 
The eye at once recognises the pier as the more stable form of 
constructing the angle of such a building. 

Now let us look a little at ecclesiastical architecture. Previous 
to the Classic era the prevailing architecture of the churches is 
what is known as Lombardic. A typical example of this is San 
Zenone at Verona; it belongs to the twelfth century. Another 
typical example is the abbey church of Chiaravalli, between Pavia 
and Milan, also of the twelfth century, remarkable for its central 
tower, a series of octagons with arches on the faces terminating in 
a cone, all built of brick. 

Now, if we turn to the early Classic churches, we shall see that 
the traditional method of planning and constructing these remains 
the same as in Medizval times. For example, San Pietro, 
Modena, a type of church facade very common in Italy ; and here 
it is preserved, but the detail is Classic. The facade of the 
Colleoni Chapel, at Bergamo, erected 1476—circular window, 
Lombard arches. Dome recalling those of St. Antonio, at Padua. 
Facade of the Certosa, the work of Ambrogio Borgognone, begun 
in 1473. Lombard characteristics, circular window and arcades. 
The octagonal feature at the crossing of nave and transepts, 
evidently based on the same feature at the neighbouring abbey 
church at Chiaravalli. The dome of Sta. Maria della Grazia, in 
Milan, entirely Lombard in treatment. Doorways of Sta. Maria 
and the Scuola di San Marco. 


We will now travel southwards and examine the buildings of 


Central Italy. All over Umbria and Tuscany there are numerous 
cities of the Middle Ages, and in all of them are to be found public 
buildings and houses, more or less entire, of that period. There is 
one type from which all succeeding varieties spring. 

The next stage in development is the introduction of tracery. 
The lecturer here showed some windows from Florence in a book, 
and explained the cortile of the Palazzo del Podesta, about 1332, 
and also compared these with some of the great Florentine and 
Bolognese palaces. 


The Early Renaissance as Worked out in other Countries. 


The aspect of the Early Renaissance can be followed up beyond 
the limits of Italy. If you go to France, where the change set in 
later than in Italy, you find the very same steps being taken. 
There is no sudden adoption of Italian Classic art. The mould- 
ings and decorative detail are gradually engrafted on buildings 
still eminently Medizval. Take the Town Hall of Orleans as an 
example. It consists of three floors, and the facade is divided 
vertically with pilasters into wide and narrow spaces—the former 
for the windows, the latter for niches. The ground floor has 
plenty of wall space, and small square-headed windows, with 
moulded jambs, and the label mould peculiar to late Gothic. The 
windows of the principal floor are tall and of two lights, and divided 
into three in the height by two transoms. Then come a rich 
cornice and pierced parapet ; then a row of two-light windows 
with transoms, half of their height in the roof, Classic pilasters at 
their sides, triangular pediments, surmounted by a Gothic finial. 
The roof is very steep, and is surmounted by a rich Gothic crest- 
ing. The details of the niches and figures between the windows 
are late Gothic, and much of the ornamental detail and the pilas- 
ters are Classic. 

The house of Agnes Sorel in the same town has a front to the 
Street, with bits of Classic detail introduced here and there, a steep 
roof with dormer windows, and arches on the street floor. In the 
court the treatment is still Medizval, but the entire detail is 
Classic. If you will refer to vol. vi. of V. le Duc’s Dictionary, 
under the word “ Maison,” you will see some charming woodcuts 
illustrating how the change gradually came about in town houses. 
Down to the end of the sixteenth century, in many places, the 
houses are distinctly Medieval in treatment. The house in the 
Rue St.-Rome, Toulouse, is a good example of this. The ground 
Storey is arched. The door of the stair to the floors above has a 
constructive fanlight. The windows have mullions and transoms, 
and, although the roof is flat like an Italian one, you must remem- 
ber that the roofs of the early Mediaeval buildings in this part of 
France are all low-pitched. 

Compare this with the two examples of late Gothic houses 
from St.-Antonine, and you cannot say that there is any difference 
in principle, only in decorative detail or dress. 

The large chateaux of the noblesse were still planned as 
Medieval castles, with such modifications as were gradually trans- 
forming them from places of defence and refuge into country 
mansions, and, although the decorative details are all Classic, the 
buildings themselves have nothing recalling the temples, basilicas, 
or other buildings of ancient Rome. The same modification was 
taking place in ecclesiastical architecture. A notable example of 
this is the church of St.-Eustache, in Paris. Here the plan is a 
five-arched church of considerable dimensions ; the construction 


throughout, including the vaulting and buttresses, is Gothic, and 
the entire detail is Classic, 

The church of St.-Etienne du Mont, the cathedral at Dijon, and 
some of the churches at Caen, in Normandy, may also be referred 
to. The church of Tiloloy, in the Department of Somme, is an 
excellent illustration of this. The whole structure is one of those 
wide-spanned late Gothic churches not uncommon in France. 
The west end is flanked by large circular staircases. The roof is 
very steep and the gable is crocketted ; the principal windows are 
circular and filled with tracery, the niches have the usual canopies 
and corbels, but nearly all the detail is Italian Renaissance. 

Travelling further north, let us see what we find in Belgium. 
This country, renowned in the Middle Ages for its great manu- 
facturing and commercial enterprise, is covered with towns which 
were then great and prosperous, and in which you can still see 
buildings, civil and ecclesiastical, of all periods. The series of 
photos and lithographs I have here illustrate houses of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, all of which will bear out the 
proposition I started with—that the Renaissance of Italian Classic 
art did not in the earlier and healthier stages mean the abandon- 
ment of the good old methods of planning and constructing. 

We might now cross the Channel and follow up this investiga 
tion, but from the comparative poverty of this country in the 
Middle Ages and the early Renaissance period, compared with the 
cities and countries of the west of Europe, we are not so well 
furnished with examples illustrating this ; but both in England and 
in Scotland such buildings as we have of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries bear out what I say. 

I think I have now demonstrated the proposition I started with, 
viz., that the revival of Classic art did not mean, in the earlier and 
healthier stages, the reproduction of the buildings of Rome, and 
that it contained the germs and potentiality of a consistent style of 
architecture, till all that was good in it was crushed out by the 
pedantry and dry academical rules of the later Renaissance. At 
the present moment the tendency is decidedly to revive this 
early Italian art ; and, if a right use is to be made of it, it is im- 
portant to have a clear conception of its former rise and fall, and 
the causes that brought these about. It is also important to 
remember that what is going on to-day is really the third revival 
of Classic art. The first began in the thirteenth century and con- 
tinued till the beginning of the present one. The second chiefly 
belongs to this century, and the third is now in progress, and is 
better known in the south by the name of Queen Anne. Will this 
movement we are now engaged in be more permanent than the 
previous ones? To answer this question it will be worth while to 
glance briefly at the second revival of architecture. The seeds 
were sown far back in the last century, and it was a revival of a 
much more comprehensive nature than the Renaissance of the 
fifteenth century, because it embraced Greek and Medizval art as 
well as Roman. About 1742, the Brothers Langley published a 
volume on “Gothic Architecture improved by Rules and Propor- 
tions, and Geometrically Explained ;” and shortly after Walpole 
erected his historic villa at Strawberry Hill. Inverary Castle in 
1745, is what was supposed to be both Gothic and castellated. 
Fonthill Abbey in 1796; Eaton Hall, Cheshire, 1803—these two 
latter being ecclesiastic and not domestic in character. In 1750 
the ruins of Palmyra and Baalbec attracted attention, and ten 
years after this Adam published his work illustrating Diocletian’s 
palace at Spalatro. In 1762 the Dilettanti Society began the publi- 
cation of a series of illustrations of Greek art, commencing with 
Stuart and Revett’s delineations of the remains at Athens. Up to 
the beginning of the present century the style of the Brothers 
Adam, which was largely inspired by the effete Roman art of the 
era of Diocletian, reigned supreme, and that may fairly be called 
the end of the first Renaissance. Then followed a period of utter 
darkness, and it is generally admitted that in the early part of this 
century architecture was at its lowest ebb. The struggle with 
Napoleon absorbed all the means and energy of the Empire, but 
at the close of the French war, when the country had time to culti- 
vate the arts of peace, there began in earnest the battle of the 
styles which has waged with varying fortunes till now. Concurrent 
with this revival of architecture was the rise of archzology into an 
exact science, followed by the great Church movement in 
England; and these no doubt stimulated that passion for correct- 
ness, or, if you like to put it, mere copying, which charac- 
terises the best work of the present century. Greek and Roman 
temples, Gothic abbeys and churches and Scotch castles sprung 
up everywhere, adapted to all purposes indiscriminately, and 
at any price, and all were tested by their correctness, and 
pronounced good or bad accordingly, irrespective of the higher 
aims and objects of architecture. Bad as were the later stages of 
the Italian Renaissance, there is this to be said in their favour,, 
that their houses and public buildings were, with all their defects, 
modern ones. 

The revival of this century differs in this respect, that it has 
been pre-eminently an era of reproduction and not adaptation, 
and it is doubtful if we have come to the end of it. Gothic has for 
the present, at least, practically been discarded ; but is this revival of 
early Italian art to be more permanent? or are we merely to cull 
all its beauties and its blemishes, reproduce them, and apply them 
as indiscriminately as we have done with Greek and Medizval! 
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art, and, after. being satiated, fly off to—well—it will, be very,hard: 


to tell what ? ‘Or, are we to hold fast by those sound traditions of 


construction. and -adaptation of means to an’ end that. are to be 
found by all who carefully study the great works of old? If we do 


not, then the present fashion will. pass away in. favour of some-. 


thing else, because early Italian architecture, however well it can 
be adapted to the various wants of the present day—and there is 
no doubt that it can be, but not to any,greater extent than. 
Medizval art—is so vitiated by its structural insincerity, derived 
from the Medizval art that preceded it, that it contains the certain. 
seeds and signs of decay; and in these days of over-production it 
will be a rapid one. heey 

If our art is to become a real one, and not, as is too often the 
case, one very little above the level of. that of the. scene-painter, 
we must strive to give it that structural sincerity and—so long as 
we build in stone and brick—those sound principles of construction 
which are only to be found by-all who search in the Medizeval 
architecture of our own country, and the solution of this is sufficient 
to engage the attention of all who desire to see our art, the queen 
of arts, established on a sound basis. : t 


THE ‘FORESTRY EXHIBITION, EDINBURGH. 


HE foreign exhibitors have already applied for somé 4,000 
feet of space in the forthcoming Edinburgh exhibition. 
‘Sweden and Norway will only be officially represented by collec- 
tions of forest seeds and contributions of maps and charts, but the 
timber and pulp and paper ‘industries of these important countries 
will occupy a space of from I,500 to 2,000 square feet. From 
Italy, France, Russia, and Germany many applications are being 
daily received. Further telegrams from the Viceroy of India have 
increased the space already applied for, so that the court will in- 
clude 6,500 square feet. The preparation of the timber trophy 
from the Andaman Islands, which embraces some grand specimens 
of the native woods, ‘has been entrusted to Mr. Shillinglaw, Edin- 
burgh: - Messrs. Beattie are making rapid progress with the exhi- 
bition building, and the directors of the Tramway Company are 
providing for the largely increased traffic which is to be expected 
from the influx of visitors, by placing’new rails on the Haymarket 
section of their line. The date of receiving exhibits has been 
fixed between June 10 and 18, but already the’ secretary’s office is 
‘beginning to wear a foreign aspect from the contributions ‘sent 
from Canada and India, and a large store-room at ‘the Great 
Northern Depository is getting gradually filled with -exhibits from 
foreign residents who have been unaware of the date of the 
opening. ry! 


BANKRUPT. BUILDERS. 


A BANKRUPTCY case, which involves several points. of law, 
and has been before the courts on several occasions, was 
again heard’on the roth inst., at Truro, before Mr. Montague Bere, 
Q.C., County Court Judge. .The bankrupt, Mr. Alfred Jenkin, 
carried on trade as builder at Hayle, Cornwall, and from evidence 
given it appears that when in March, 1883, bankrupt filed his 
petition, he had two contracts in hand, viz., offices at Tucking 
Mill, amounting to 1,3017, and Wesleyan Chapel at Porthleven, 
amounting to 2,465/. In consequence of the bankrupt being un- 
able to proceed, with the work, the contract for building the chapel 
was rescinded, and Messrs. Winn & Son, of Helston, finished it in 
‘bankrupt’s stead. The contract with Jenkin stated that in case he 
became bankrupt, or failed to carry on the work, he. should not be 
entitled to any further payment. 

. The Judge, however, ruled that such a clause was not right in 
equity ; and that,-after all payments had been made, the balance, 
if any, between actual cost and contract amount should be paid to 
trustees in bankruptcy for the benefit of Jenkin’s creditors. 

The Chapel Trustees now contend that they are entitled to 
‘deduct not-only all money actually paid: on the building, but.also 
the further sum of 40/. loss of pew rents, arising in consequence of 
the work having been delayed for twelve months, and in addition 
the fees, amounting to 22/., paid to the architect, Mr. James Hicks, 
of Redruth, for extra services and expenses, and 27/7. for solicitor’s 
costs. On these points the Judge has reserved. his decision. 
During the hearing the rules of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects were presented to the Court, to prove that the architect, 


although paid 5 per cent., was entitled to the further fee of 22/.for. 


extra services and costs, but the Judge declined to.accept that 
‘document as evidence. tani bite ee 
In the case of the offices at. Tucking Mill, for Messrs. Bickford; 


Smith & Co., safety fuse manufacturers, the Gweek Company. of. 


timber merchants stepped in and guaranteed the completion of the 
works on condition of the balance-of contract amount being ,paid 


to them. This guarantee was made in January, about ten weeks; 


before bankrupt filed petition. The Judge, however,.decided that 


as these timber. merchants were large creditors they had no right. 
to any profit on the transaction, that they should be.allowed out of. 
pocket payments only, and that whatever profit accrued should:be. 
paid to trustees in bankruptcy for.the benefit of bankrupt’s estate... 
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In the examination of the. accounts of the Gweek Company, it - 
was found they paid the architect 21/, 15s. 6d. for quantities which. 
were prepared in the. usual.way for builders to submit tenders for- 
the work, and which formed a portion of the building contract., 
The architect was called to give evidence, and stated that when 
the Gweek Company entered into their guarantee they examined - 
the bills of quantities, together with his estimate of cost for com- 
pletion of works, and that the sum of 21/ 15s. 6d. was pointed. 
out, and that the first instalment paid to the Gweek Company con-= 
tained this amount, and he. then asked for it to be refunded to him. 
in the usual way. This demand was made in writing on February 14, 
and the amount was paid in due course. The trustees in bank-: 
ruptcy contend that this.amount should not have been paid to Mr. 
Hicks, and that it, should be refunded by him: for the benefit of. 
bankrupt’s estate. On the other. hand, it was contended that Mr. 
Hicks was employed by Messrs. Bickford, Smith & Co, to prepare: 
the quantities before bankrupt was, known, and that his employers- 
were liable to him for the amount, and that, if the amount had not, 
been paid, it should be deducted out of balance of contract; and, 
further, that Mr. Hicks could not now be made a creditor to the: 
estate, as he was never employed by bankrupt. The Judge said; 
he would take time to consider his decision. pige, SM 
Another curious point raised was as to the validity of a: 
guarantee made both by Jenkin and the Gweek Company, that the 
sum of 45/. due to certain other merchants should be paid out of 
balance of contract amount. It appears. that Messrs. Rabling & 
Co. supplied goods to Jenkin, that a guarantee was given by him 
for payment out of the contract amount, and that it was afterwards _ 
confirmed by agreement between all the parties. The question is, 
how far that guarantee is now valid; or whether the amount shall 
go to bankrupt’s estate. Decision was reserved. recs 
Five solicitors, besides trustees in bankruptcy and numerous. 
witnesses, have been engaged from time to time on these vatious 
points of law. The bankrupt failed in 1,500/., the assets being 16/7.) 
and the final balance out of the two contracts, if any.’ © | 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS. — 


“ped Tercentenary Festival of the Edinburgh University has. 
given rise to a series of articles in the Scotsman on. the rise~ 
and progress of the University. In recording the history of the 
buildings the writer says :—The construction of a southern road 
into the city must have brought out most forcibly what Principal 
Robertson had been insisting on for many years—that the College, 
buildings were in a very dilapidated condition, unworthy of the; 
fame of the school, and quite inadequate for the crowd of students: 
taught within its walls. In fact, professors and.students had been; 
forced to leave its bounds, and we read»of at least one class which , 
met in the High School; the number attending in 1788-89 was. 
1,090. As far back as 1768 a “‘ Memorial relating to the University | 
of Edinburgh” was drawn up, probably by Robertson,, and. an. 
attempt made to raise a sum by subscription sufficient to rebuild. 
the College ; but the subscription was not successful, and the idea 
was given up in the meantime. But, when the South Bridge had. 
been agreed on, there appeared “A Letter to the Right Honour- 
able Henry Dundas, &c., &c., on the Proposed Improvements in, 
the City of Edinburgh, and on the means of accomplishing them, . 
1785,” in which the needs of the University for proper buildings. 
and its wants are plainly and fully set:forth.. The subscription. 
which followed this second appeal was fairly generous, considering - 
the state of the country at the time, 18,009/. being collected, . 
“besides 322/. 10s., Jamaica money,” and very considerable sums. 
came in afterwards from abroad. So. encouraged, the Town 
Council obtained. plans for a new college from ‘‘ Robert Adam, , 
Esq., London, architect to King George III. and to Queen Char- 
lotte,” &c., &c. ; and a grand ceremonial took. place on Novem-., 
ber 16, 1789, when the foundation-stone. was laid: with. full Masonic 
honours by Lord Napier, Master Mason of Scotland, “in the. 
presence of provost and magistrates, principal and professors, and 
many of the nobility and gentry from all parts. of the country,” who 
had marched in procession through streets lined “ by a detach- - 
ment of the 35th Regiment,” and by that warlike band “the City 
Guard,” and in presence of a crowd of onlookers.“ which could not 
be less than thirty thousand.” We-need not describe the pro-. 
cession—for is it not written in the chronicles of the Scots Magazine. 
for November 1789 ?—nor picture the ceremonial of laying the. 
foundation-stone, for our readers may see that with. their own: 
eyes, as the old print of the scene has been republished. : 

We should like to picture to Edinburgh men, if we. could but, 
picture to ourselves, those struggling old college buildings which. 
were: doomed to demolition in the year:1789._ We. have failed to 
realise them fully, however, for it is strange that we believe there; 
‘is no sketch of the whole extant, and.“ pictures in words” are hard, 
‘to understand, We will. tell what we know... The site was essen-. 
tially the same as that occupied by Robert Adam’s classical pile. 
‘On the south and west sides, the buildings must have touched, or, 
‘nearly touched, the lines of Lothian Street and the Horse. Wynd.. 
{On -the, east. they must. have been very much within the line of, 
ithe present buildings ;:for.the old Library, as shown in -Lizars’, 
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sketches, is several feet within the buildings forming the present 
gateway. South-east, and attached to the old Library, however, 
‘was Monro’s Theatre, erectéd-‘sonie: time about “1760 ; but’ this 
must have been‘already swept away‘ by the ‘South ‘Bridge’ Street. 
:On the north, the College buildings ‘probably. bounded as they do 
now, for Bower relates that in:1698 aire broke out in the College 
Wynd, “and from the narrowness of the lane between those 
‘buildings and the college, the Library in. particular was ‘exposed 
‘tocdanger ;” while Chambers’s “Reekiana” informs us that the 
author was told by Sir Walter Scott that the house in‘ which he 
was bora, at 'thé head of the College’ Wynd, was cleared away “to 
‘afford room : for ‘the street”—-North College Street, and we 
‘remember that this ‘roadway was not very wide. East from the 
College buildings to the walls of.the Infirmary stretched the 
“College Gardens,” and.on the south, as shown by Edgar’s and 
‘Kincaid’s maps, the strip between the College houses and the city 
wall had been planted with a row of: trees. Within these’ bounds 
the buildings were arranged irregularly in threé courts. The one 
to the south occupied a larger area than the two to the’north, and 
steps led down from the higher level of the southern to the westmost 
of the two smaller ; the latter was the only one in which the build- 
ings formed a complete square—two sides of the eastmost: of the 
smaller squares being formed, so far as we can make out, by a mere 
-boundary wall. We have several general descriptions: by strangers 
of the College buildings—the latest, that in “ Topham’s Letters 
from Edinburgh” (Letters 25 and 26), is perhaps the fullest—and 
‘these contain much plain speaking abont professors and students. 
‘All accounts, including that given in the amusing notes of “ Theo- 
phrastus” on Edinburgh, brought down to 1788 in the appendix 
of Arnot’s History, tell of these buildings being in a “ruinous 
condition”; and we can fully imagine that they were so, if we 
consider their age, and take into account that, from the sketches 
we have of some of them, they look as if they were cheaply built 
sat first. The three quadrangles were approached by two entrances 
—one on the north, opposite the head of the College Wynd, sur- 
‘mounted by a steeple ; the other at the “ Potterrow Port,” a simple 
gateway. Some of the houses which were first demolished for the 
new College buildings are described in the Scots Magazine for 
April 1790, and ‘as the article ‘is’ fuller than that quoted in Sir 
Alexander Grant’s “ Story,” we suspect‘ it is the original, and that 
inthe Caledonian Mercury only an extract. We need not copy 
here the Latin inscription on the house iof the Professor of Divinity 
relating the liberality of “‘ Bartholomew Sommervel ;” nor that on 
“the painted board preserved within the Divinity Hall,” which, in 
gilt letters, told of gifts to the Library ; nor redescribe the tower 
above the northern gateway, “12 feet square and six storeys high, 
or about 80 feet from the ground,” upon which “was a pavilion 
roof terminating with a vate.” We only wish we could but see 
dan one of Lizars’ engravings’ the old steeple and the yet older 
“Duke’s lugeing.” It is: pleasant to’ know that, although we 
cannot make out the appearance of the northern face, we 
-can; almost trace the whole of the buildings of the southern 
court... If any one will take Lizars’ engravings, executed for 
Playfair, and compare them with the exceedingly interesting views 
in Mr. Stephenson’s recently published book, he will find that these 
sketches contain the greater number of the detached houses which 
formed the southern quadrangle. He will see that, with the 
exception of the Library, they are all two-storey houses, and that 
the upper storey of some of them, having ‘storm windows,” must 
have had low ceilings ; he will notice the variety of architecture 
and the tablets above the.doors, on which would be. inscribed the 
name and titles of each several donor; he will, in fine, have fully 
‘confirmed Professor Craufurd’s account of how the buildings were 
erected, one by one, as generous citizens came forward with money. 
‘The more he looks at these buildings the more he will wonder how 
the 1,100 students were accommodated, and where the Principal 
and Professor of Divinity found house-room. 

It is not within the purport of this article to relate the “ long 
drawn out tale” of the erection of the new buildings. It is an 
interesting story, which we do not mean to tell. Suffice it to say, 
that the first class-room opened was by the Professor of Anatomy, 
in; October 1792—Monro’s Theatre having been swept away by the 
South Bridge Street ; that othertwo classes were provided for, and 
that building then came to a stop, the subscriptions being all spent ; 
that, in 1801, a grant from Government of 5,000/. finished the 
portion which had stood for some time without roofs ;:and that at 
last, a few days after Waterloo was fought, a:vote of 10,000/. was 
obtained from Parliament, and repeated year by year until, in 
1825, the College was. completed: _We do not need to describe 
buildings which every Edinburgh man knows so well, and which 
each of our guests can see for himself. 


Butchers’ Company New Hall.—The Court of this company 
have selected the design of Mr. Alexander Peebles, F.R.I.B.A,, 
from amongst those which were submitted to them by invitation 
for their new hall, about to be erected in Bartholomew’s Close, in 
the City,'‘and' have instructed Mr. Peebles to proceed with’ the 
necessary ‘works. The design ‘is in the Classic style, freely treated, 
and the building’ will contain the hall, court and committee rooms, 
offices for the officers of the company, a ladies’ drawing-room, and 
all other necessary and suitable domestic and other apartments. 


Carved Brickwork. : : 
' S1rR,—In the’ criticism of the exhibits at the late Building 


-Exhibition by one of your contributors there are one or two 


remarks with regard to carved brickwork so very erroneous, that, 
in justice 'to ourselves, we cannot allow them to pass unchallenged. 

He asks, “ What is the substantial value of a brick after: its 
surface has been chiselled and carved away, and even undercut ?” 
We answer—the clay used in the manufacture of these bricks for 
carving is specially manipulated, and the bricks are so burnt as to 
have the same weather-resisting qualities all through, and are 
equally well able to stand the severest weather, either built into the 
building as taken from the kiln, or simply rubbed to a smooth face 
for plain gauged work, or afterwards carved into the most delicate 
mouldings. We can give substantial proof of this in some carving 
executed before the severe weather of a few seasons back; and it 
may not ‘be: generally known that when these bricks have: been 
rubbed. to ‘a’ perfectly smooth, level face, and built in as gauged 
work, they are a much brighter colour than facing bricks made. in 
the usual way from the same clay, and apparently the same shade 


of colour when first taken from the kiln ; were they o¢ well burnt 


all through, the colour of the rubbed bricks would be duller than 
those used as taken from the kiln. Again, it is now a well-known 
fact these bricks are so quickly hardened by wet that many 
mechanics, if working by task-work, will not use them unless 
delivered on to the job perfectly dry, and after being put into the 
building they harden very quickly by the action of the wet 
and sun. 

Again, your contributor says “the carving is done on a mate- 
rial not meant for any carving.” With all deference to him, we 
most positively contradict this statement; for when first taken 
from the clay bed every particle is most thoroughly washed and 
passed through very jine screens; then, after settling again intoa 
solid substance, and before being moulded into a brick, it is all 
worked ,into a homogeneous mass, thereby uniting every particle 
together in the most solid manner, making the bricks fit to be 
used for the highest class of ornamental drawing. 

We will not trespass further on your valuable space, but enclose 
a copy of testimonials we have received, and of which we beg your 
perusal, wherein you will see the good opinion many of the leading 
architects of the day have of these bricks. 

Apologising for troubling you, we beg to remain your most 
obedient and obliged servants, 


April 9, 1884. THOMAS LAWRENCE & SON. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


The Empire Theatre.—This building, which was partly con- 
structed according to plans by Mr. T. Verity, has been completed, 
owing to a change in proprietorship, by Messrs. Bywater, under 
the direction of Messrs. J. A. & E. Bull. One of the principal 
features in the arrangements is the large space allotted to 
promenades, foyer, &c. In this respect the theatre is almost 
unique. In the entrance hall and vestibule are some splendid 
specimens of scagliola columns and pilasters with gilt capitals, 
which have been produced by Messrs. Bellmann & Ivey. The 
grand tier or dress-circle is on a level with the vestibule. Behind. 
its four rows of seats is a range of comfortable private boxes,. 
corresponding in width of area with a space on the floor above,. 
which contributes to the formation of a broad promenade, com- 
municating with a capacious foyer, whence an open view of the stage 
may be gained. The boxes are carried by wrought-iron cantilevers, 
which, with the fireproof floors, have been constructed by Messrs. 
Dennett & Ingle. Large as it is, the foyer is, in its effect to the 
eye, indefinitely extended by vast panels of looking-glass, 
reaching from floor to ceiling. The scheme of colour throughout 
is crimson and gold, and additional richness is given by pictorial 
designs in various parts. Facilities of exit, in case of need, are 
favoured by the unusual allowance of unoccupied space over and. 
above the seated accommodation of the theatre. The orchestra: 
stalls number 180 ; there are 106 reserved pit-stalls behind ; and 
in the rear of these, again, is a capacious pit, with a promenade 
12 feet wide, room for 550 persons being here afforded. On each. 
level the supply of lavatories and retiring-rooms is ample. Massive 
and elegant decorations surround the proscenium arch, 32 feet.in 
width and 35 feet high, The ceiling of the auditorium is circular, 
and bordered by an elaborate cornice and arcade, the supports. 
being columns and caryatides of colossal dimensions, . The length 
from the proscenium to the back of the pit is 83 feet, the width 
from wall to wallis 88 feet, and the height from: the stalls to the 
ceiling is 51 feet. All the tiers and corridors are of fireproof con- 
struction, and the wood-framing is coated with cyanite. 9 

London.—The Criterion Theatre, which has been’ closed since: 
March last, was reopened on Wednesday evening, Since the 
theatre was closed important alterations have been effected in its. 
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structural arrangements, under the direction of Mr. T. Verity, the 
architect, and special attention paid to the means of exit in case of 
emergency. The result is now an abundance of corridor space. 
To each floor on the theatre are four exits--two on each side— 
leading to Piccadilly or to Jermyn Street, and there are stage doors 
likewise giving exit on both sides of the building. An area open 
from the basement to the sky has been provided on one side of the 
theatre by the sacrifice of a portion of the space hitherto allotted to 
the restaurant. Thus fresh air and light are admitted to the 
building. The auditorium has been greatly improved and bright- 
ened. The number of private boxes has been reduced. The 
electric light has been provided in every part. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Our illustration shows a form of water-closet which is recom- 
mended by the makers (Hayward Tyler & Co., Whitecross Street, 
London) as being the least expensive closet that can be adopted 
for houses of the best class, hotels, &c. The arrangement is a 
combination of their well-known “ full-flush ” basin, with “ Howard’s 
patent” syphon cistern. The full-flush closet has been specially 
commended by the best judges, having, as far as we aware, Carried 
off the first awards for water-closets at every exhibition of the 
Sanitary Institute, the National Health Society, &c., in which it has 
competed, being in some instances subjected to very severe tests 
by blacking the inside of the pan to see whether all parts were 
perfectly scoured at each flush, as well as trying by other means 
whether the whole solid contents were carried past the trap even 


under unfavourable conditions. The appearance of this closet, 
when fixed, is certainly suitable for the best class of houses, the 
dJarge pan (very similar to that of the best valve-closets), being 
handsomely decorated in excellent taste. There is a good depth 
‘of water at the bottom of the closet, and it is found in use to be a 
complete preventive of bad smells ‘or sewer-gas discomforts. 
There is one subsidiary advantage in closets of this class, that in 
case of any failure in the regular water-supply from frost, &c., 
they can always be perfectly flushed by pouring water down, which 
cannot be so conveniently done in closets of the side-outlet class, 
these latter requiring the flush to come in a certain direction to 
“Carry away the contents of the pan. Hayward’s patent cistern has 
been lately noticed in our columns. It is an excellent cistern, 
combining the advantages of the single and double-box systems, 
and is being largely adopted in the New River Company’s district 
and elsewhere. The closet shown in the engraving has the bell- 
pull arrangement, which is now frequently used, being simpler 
and cheaper than a handle and cranks, but at a small additional 
‘expense the sunk dish and handle on a suitable bracket can be 
added. When this closet becomes known, it will be likely to 
prove of great value to architects and builders, especially for villa 
residences, seaside houses, &c., where it is needful to supply a 
closet of handsome appearance at small cost, and one not liable to 
‘get out of order or cause trouble. It also forms an excellent 
closet for railway stations and hotels, when the cistern is worked 
-by the opening of the door. 
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ART WORKMANSHIP. 


Mosaic Pavements.—Messrs. Burke & Co. have just carried 
out two important works in a remarkably short space of time. 
The first is a mosaic pavement at the head office of the National 
Provincial Bank of England. Worn-down Portland stone landings 


chad to be worked off, and a mosaic pavement, covering an area of 


nearly seventy yards, laid between Thursday night and Wednesday 
morning, no work being allowed between the hours of 9 A.M. and 
4 P.M. on the Saturday between midnight of the same day, and 
6 A.M. Monday morning, nor between 9 A.M. and 5 P.M. on Tuesday. 
The time occupied, therefore, on the work zn sefu, allowing for 
meal-times, was sixty hours, equal to six working days, and one- 
half the time was taken up in working down the stone. The 
architect, Mr. Charles R. Gribble, has expressed himself well 
pleased with the rapidity of the work. The second pavement, 
which is at the Turkish Baths, Jermyn Street, had to be carried 
on in a temperature of 135 degrees. The old marble pavement 
was removed, concrete put in, and a mosaic pavement laid between 
Thursday evening and Tuesday morning. Messrs. Burke & Co. 
are Carrying out a large order for mosaic paving at the Technical 
Institute, South Kensington, under Mr. Waterhouse, A.R.A. We 
may also mention that they a short time ago laid a mosaic pave- 
ment at Marlborough House for H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
under Mr. John Taylor, architect. Messrs. Burke & Co. are 
enabled to lay floors thus rapidly in consequence of having the 
cubes or tesserae faced by machinery before being gummed on to 
the brown paper in the usual way, thereby saving the time pre- 
viously required to sand down the irregular and rough surfaces. 


ll 
—— 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Whistler has been engaged in painting views of Cornish - 


scenery, which will shortly appear on exhibition in London, 

The “Hanging Committee” of the London Society of Artists’ 
exhibition will be constituted as follows :—Messrs, Phil. Morris, 
A.R.A. ; C. B. Birch, A-R.A. ; Hamo Thorneycroft, A:R.A. ; Thos. 
brock, A.R.A. ; Bernard Evans, J. A: F itzgerald, S. F. Hodson, 
W. Hughes, and W. Christian Symons. obit: 

An Exhibition of Portraits of eminent Scotsmen and women 
is to be held in Edinburgh during July, August, and September, 
under the auspices of the Board of Manufactures. iz 


The London Museums and Galleries attracted fewer visitors 


on Monday last than on similar occasions. There were 8,500 
visitors to the British Museum, against 16,500 in 1883 and 15,685 
in 1882. Last year the number of visitors to the South Kensington 
Museum was 34,603, while this year the number fell to 22,971. 

Mr. Hodder M. Westropp will deliver three lectures at the 
Royal Institution, on “Recent Discoveries in Roman Archeology,” 
on April 26, May 3, and May ro. 

Messrs. Rottman, Strome & Co. have supplied the Japanese 
embossed papers which have been used in the decoration of 
Almond’s Hotel, Clifford Street. 

Mr. T. W. Camm read a paper at the last meeting of the 
Birmingham Archzological Association upon “ Art Aims in Archi- 
tecture.” 

The Death is announced of Mr. George Milner, who was the 
contractor for the railway between Manchester and Retford ; for 
the East Lancashire line from Preston through Ormskirk 3 and for 
some heavy works in connection with the docks at Liverpool. He 
was born in 1802. 

A Fund is proposed to be raised for restoring the roof of 
what is known as Alderley Old Church, the venerable structure so 
intimately associated with the memories of Bishop Stanley ; his 
son, Dean Stanley; and other members of the Stanley family. 
The new chancel screen, which has been in preparation some time, 
will be opened in the course of a few weeks. 

A Roman Well, the sides of which are of Sarsen stone, has 
been discovered in a field opposite the Savernake Hospital, Marl- 
borough. 

South Darley Church is proposed to be enlarged and im- 
proved. It was built in 1840, and designed by the late Mr. 
Mitchell, of Sheffield, as an exact copy of Noyles church, Nor- 
mandy. The proposed improvements have been entrusted to Mr. 
Mitchell Withers, architect, Sheffield. 

A Cottage Hospital is to be erected at Newbury, at a cost of 

o/, 
ns aac aca Architectural Association.—A quarterly meeting 
of this society was held at Newcastle-on-Tyne on the 8th inst., 
Mr. H. W. Rich, president, in the chair. Mr. Joseph Oswald read 
a paper, in which he threw out several valuable suggestions, by 
the adoption of which the association might be made more popular 
with the profession and more influential with the public at large. 
A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Oswald for his excellent 
paper, and Mr. Newcombe moved that the question of the best 
means for giving effect to the suggestions contained therein should 
be referred to the committee. Mr. Reay seconded the motion, 
which was agreed to. Messrs. Rich and Newcombe were appointed. 
delegates to represent the association at the conference to be held 
at the Royal Institute of British Architects in May next. 
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‘ SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE 


CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, AND TENDERS. 


LONDON, APRIL 19, 1884. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—April 23.—For Re-seating Holy Trinity 
Church. Mr. T. Nicholson, Diocesan Architect, Hereford. 


BELFAST.—For Building Nine Houses. Mr. Gibson, 


2 Atlantic Avenue, Belfast. 
BetTHorN,—April 30.—For Rebuilding Chapel. 
Yates, Architect, 3 Tackett’s Street, Blackburn, 


Bromyarp.—April 21.—For Building Schooland Master’s 
House. Mr. A. H, Parker, Architect, 5 Foregate Street, 
Worcester. 


Mr. J. 


Box.—April 29.—For Enlarging Church. Mr. J. D. 
Sedding, Architect, 18 Charlotte Street, Bedford Squire, 
W.C. 

BRIGHOUSR AND H&ppEN Bripg@r.,—April 21.—For Ex- 
tension of Warehouses. The Engineer, Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway, Manchester, 


BrovuGuron.—April 19.—For Works of Restoration at 
Parish Church. Rey, W. Wyatt, Broughton Rectory. 


CaRrLINGHOW.—April 26.—For Building Parsonage, Mr. 


Michael Sheard, Architect, Batley. 
CornwaLL.—April 25.—For Restoration of Church. 
The Vicar, Colan, near St. Columb. 


DerBy,—For Building St. Barnabas’s Church, Mr. R. 
Waite, Surveyor, Duffield, Derby, 


Dumrrigs.—For Additions to Auchencheyne House, Mr. 
Barbour, Architect, Dumfries. 


EARLESTOWN.—April 24,—For Building Schools. Messrs. 
Maxwell, Tuke & Hurst, Architects, 175 Lord Street, 
Southport. 


FALMouTH.—April 21.—For Rebuilding Bosahan Man- 
sion. Mr. Ewan Christian, Architect, 8A Whitehall Place, 
8,W. 

FREMANTLE.—April 26.—For Building Girls’ School. 
Mr, W. J. Bunney, Grosvenor Villa, Shirley Road, South- 
ampton. 

Goorn.—April 24 —For Building House and Stabling at 
Gilberdike. Mr. D. Scott, Newport, Brough. 


GoupuHurRsT.—April 23.—For Repairs to South Aisle of 
Church. Messrs. Carpenter & Ingelow, Architects, 4 
Carlton Chambers, 4 Regent Street. 

Hainwortu.—April 26.— For Building School, 
Bailey, Architect, 9 Market Street, Keighley. 

HALEBANK.—April 23.—For Building Railway Stations. 
The Engineer, Euston Station. 

Hors Hatt.—April 23.—For Building Four Houses ard 


Shops. Mr. J. Wilson, Architect, 222 Pellon Lane, 
Halifax, 


Mr. 


Horse Carrs.—For Building Coffee Tavern, &c. Messrs, 
Butterworth & Duncan, Architects, South Parade, Roch- 
dale, 


HunstetT.—April 19.—For Building Two Houses and 
Shop, Moorside. Messrs. Richard Towse & Son, Archi- 
tects, Dewsbury Road, Leeds. 


Lincotn.—For Building Schools. Mr. W. Scorer, Archi- 
tect, Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln, 


LINCOLNSHIRE.—For Construction of Sheds with Iron 
Roofs, &c., Boston Harbour. Mr. W, H. Wheeler, C.E, 
Market Place, Boston. 


LLANGAIN.—April 22.—For Building Vicarage. Mr. G. 


Morgan, Architect, 24 King Street, Carmarthen. 


Low WALKER.—April 21.—For Customs Watch House, 
Clerk of Works, Post Office, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


MILNTHORPE.—April 23.—For Building Six Almshouses, 
Mr. J. Bintley, Architect, Old Town Hall Chambers, 
Kendal, 

Newsury.—April 22.—For Rebuilding Canal Bridge. 
The Engineer, Reading Station. 


Newron Asrot.—April 25.—For Builling Ten Cottages, 
Mr. E, Webb, Architect, The Close, Exeter, 


Norwich THorer.—-May 1.—For Building Railway 
Station, The Engineer, Liverpool Street Station, E.C, 


OLDHAM.—For Building St. John’s Schools. Mr. H. 


Cockburn, Architect, Middleton, near Manchester, 


Overton.—April 26.—For Erection of Farm Buildings. 
Mr. John Hillary, Longparish, Hants, 


PreMBROKE DocK.—April 30.—For Construction of Roof 
over Market House. Mr. F. W. Ladd, Borough Surveyor, 
Prospect Place, Pembroke Dock. 


PoNnTYPRIDD,—April 25.—For Building Chapel. Mr, T. 


Rowland, Old Post Office Chambers, Pontypridd. 


RossENDALE.—For Building Church. Mr. T, Bell, Archi- 
tect, 14 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 


RuSHDEN.—April 21.—For Building School. Mr, E, 
Sharman, Architect, Croyland Abbey, Wellingborough. 


Stratusrry. — April 23.— For Building Distillery. 
Messrs. A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 


SWANSEA,—April 22.—For Additions to Board School. 
Mr, E. Sidney Hartland, 7 Rutland Street, Swansea, 


Swinpon.—April 30.—For Building Schools. Mr, W. H, 


Read, Architect, Swindon. 

TEIGNMOUTH.—April 24,—For Additions to Schools and 
Chapel. Mr. John Watson, Architect, Lower Terrace, 
Torquay. 


TrpperAry.—April 25.—For Works at Parish Church, 
Bansha. Mr. W.G. Doolin, M.A., Architect, 20 Ely Place 
Dublin, 


TryppyN.—April 25.—For Building Board School at 
Black Diamonds. Mr. Gibbon, Coed Talon, near Mould. 


WALForD.—For Additions and Alterations to School. Mr. 
R, OC. Bradstock, Clerk to the School Board, Walford. 


WARLEY.—May 3.—For Building Parsonage, &e. Mr.C. 
F. L, Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 


TENDERS. 
ALVERTHORPE. 


For a Block of Private Offices at Alverthorpe Mills, pear 
Wakefield, for Messrs. Colbeck Brothers. Mr. J. T. 
Law, Architect, 64 Commerciai Street, Batley. 


Masons. 
WAINWRIGHT, Earlsheaton (accepted) . . £845 0 0 
Joiners. . 
CHADWICK & Sons, Dewsbury (aocepted) +, 236 $ 0 
Sla‘ers. 
HARGREAVES, Dewsbury (accepted) fo GMO O 
Plumbers. 
J. BRooKE, Heckmondwike (accepted,) . Ce bozt0 sO 
Plasterers. — 


PARKER, Heckmondwike (accepted) . . 


BAMFORD. 


For Building St, Michael’s Church, Bamford, near Roch- 
dale. Estimates include the whole of the Fabric of the 
Church and Seating, Chancel Stalls, &c.,in Pitch Pine, 
Mr. HENRY C. CHARLWoOOD, Architect. 


Neill & Sons, Manchester . . . . £3,769 0 0 
Crabtree, Rochdale . “ : . » 8490 0 0 
Horrocks, Heywood . ° : . . 3,484 0 0 
Berry & Son, Rochdale ° * . > 3,2887-05 0 
Diggle Bros., Heywood ; ° A . 3,268 0 0 
Prrers & Sons, Rochdale (accepted) . . 3,095 0 0 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


For Extension of Winshill School Buildings, for the 
Burton-on-Trent School Board. Messrs, GILES & 
BrookHoussE, Architects, Derby. 


Pemberton, Derby : . . A .£1,268 0 0 
Wildman, Burton-on-Trent. ° 5 ~ #7250050 
Hadfield, Burton-on-Trent . : : - 1,220 0 0 
De Ville, Burton on-Trent . . . . 1,203 0 0 
Stevenson & Son, Burton-on-Trent 1,160 0 O 
Wileman, Burton-on-Trent . ° 71,1499 G0 
Hodges, Burton-on-Trent . F F « 2514570" 0 
Varlow, Burton-on-Trent . . ° - 1,140 0 0 
Hunter Bros,, Burton-on-Trent . F a 118s 020 
Wheeldon, Burton-on-Trent . ° ol, 128. 08 0 
Chamberlain Bros , Burton-on-Trert . . 1,070 0.0 


MANUFACTURERS AND 


IMPORTERS OF 


MARBLIK AND WOOD 


CHIMNEWLZ PIECES. 


QUEEN ANNE 
ELIZABETHAN 


AND 


RENAISSANCE 
GRATES 


STOVE GRATE MANUFACTURERS 


STOVE GRATES 
KITCHEN RANGES 
FENDERS 


AND 


RAILING 
AND 


MANTELS 
OVER MANTELS 
ART TILES 


AND 


HEARTHS 
IRONFOUNDERS, 


EORGE WRIGHT & Co. 


SHOW-ROOMS: 


155 QUEEN WICTORIA STREET 
And 238. Upper Thames Street, Blackfriars, E.C.— WORKS, ROTHERHAM 


BIRKENHEAD. 
Road Werks, Birkenhead. 
Borough Surveyor. 
Wellington Road. 
Walsh, Liverpool . ° . 
Worthington, Liverpool = 
Lea, Birkenhead . E - 
Smith & Lea, Birkenhead , 
Fawkes Bros., Southport . 5 
Jones, Birkenhead F . . 
Sterling, Liverpool . . . 
RIDDELL, Tranmere (accepted) ‘ 
Silverdale Roa. 
Worthington, Liverpool s ° 
Walsh, Liverpool . , 


SP eine) Sica 


Lea, Birkenhead . . . : : 
Fawkes Bros., Southport . 5 ° 
Jones, Birkenhead ‘ ‘ * ° 
Sterling, Liverpool ; 0 ‘ . 
RIDDELL, Tranmere (accepted) ., . 
BRADFORD. 


For Residence at Frizinghall, Bradford, for Dr, Thompson, 
Myr. J, LEDINGHAM, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, Brad- 


ford, 
Accepted Tenders. 
Kitchen & Watson, mason. 
Bogg, joiner, 
Hodgson & Son, plumber, 
Hill & Nelson, slater, 
Throp, plasterer, 
Lupton, painter, 


BROOMFIELD. 


For Laying and Jointing Iron Pipes, &c., 
Bromfield. Messrs. Prcknrine & CroMPron, C.E. 


Fisher & Kirk, Cockermouth , . ° 
Hill, Carlisle , A 5 

M‘Kay, Crookdale . 5 . : : 
WADDINGTON, Whitehaven (@ecepted) , 
Slack, Crookdale , 5 . . ° 
Smith, Workington , ° . . ° 


CHARLTON. 


For about 1,400 feet of New Road, with Sewers, Elliscombe 
Messrs. W. & F, HouGuHron, Sur- 


Road, Charlton, 

veyors, 61 Old Broad Street, EO, 
Graham . : 5 3 5 . 
Bloomfield , : 5 ° 
Cowdery & Son , A 
Bizzy. A 4 ° 
Harris . . . 
Bell f : A 
Beadle Bros. , . 
Seaton & Co, . : 


Lloyd 
Pound , . 
Jackson . * 
Wilson , ° 
Wise & Wilson 
Truman . A 
Woodham & Fry 


ore Bl ie © is ee 


. 
° 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


CHATHAM. 


For Building Infirmary at Chatham for 
Mr. E. W. STEPHENS, F.R.I.B. 


Union, 

Maidstone. 
Trueman & Co ,Chatham . 
Slade, Maidstone . ; * 
Skinner, Chatham . . 

enne Bros., Deal . ; 
Wilkins, Loose 5 : 4 
Bull & Sons, Southampton , : 
Harris, St. Andrews ° 
Vaughan, Maidstone , é 
Wallis & Clements, Maidstone - 
Avard, Maidstone . 5 * 4 . 
Pankhurst & Son, Chatham 5 5 “ 
Naytor & Son, Rochester (accepted) . 


CUCKFIELD. 


she eone ve 


For Alterations and Additions to Mytten House, Cuckfield. 
Mr. F. W. HoLnoway, Architect, Hayw 


Knight, Cuckfield , . . 
Hall, Lindfield 

Neale, Cuckfield . : 
Hunt & Co., Worthing, 
Taylor, Brighton . . 
Norman, St. Johns 5 
Parsons, Brighton 5 


DEWSBURY. 


For Fence Walls, Roads, &e , Calder Bank Mills, Dewsb 
Messrs, JOHN KirK & Sons, Surveyors, Dewsbury. 


Ellis, Batley Carr , 

Brier, Savile Town , 4 . . 
Chadwick & Sons, Staincliffe , . 
Clegg, Dewsbury Moor , : 5 
Brier, Son & Wilson, Savile Town , 
Whitehead & Sons, Ravensthorpe , 
Kitson, Batley Carr. . ° . 
Hart & Brier, Dewsbury. ° . 
Parker and Sharpe, Batley -, . 
SLINGER, Cleckheaton (accepted) , 


° . 
° 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
° 


DONCASTER. 


For Construction of Brick Gasholder Tank (41 feet 6 inches 
inches deep), Doncaster, Mr. R. 


diameter, 16 feet 9 

Brings, Engineer, 
Wortley, Doncaster : 
Thornton & Sons, Mashoro’ 
Smith, Mexboro’ , 
Furnival, Doncaster ‘ ° 
Havauroy, Godley (accepted) . 


° 


Mr. T. C. Forsurn, C.B,| For Building Bank and Business Pr 


- £381 


- 289 2 
- 271 8 
- 250 6 
- 248 12 
- 211 8 


£1,450 
1.259 
. 1,186 
. 1,126 
1,050 
. 975 
. $05 
. G04 
. 882 
878 
820 
800 
759 
750 


749 


B. Stes e. 3 <6 


the Medway 
A., Architect, 


£8,695 
. 8.550 
. 7,803 
. 7,700 
» 7,512 
» 7,432 
. 7,350 
. 7,350 
» 7,344 
» 7,233 
SRUIGO 
. 6,993 


ard’s Heath. 


. £1,270 
1,075 
. 1,025 
+ 960 
890 

. 890 
st. 4837 


. £590 
- 461 
445 
435 
430 
412 
395 
395 
59L 
363 


© Ke 66) 16 Tenjou e 


HUCKNALL HUTH WAITE, 


Fur Erection of Primitive Methodist Chapel, Huckrall 
Mr. R. F, VALLANCE, Architect, Mans- 


Huthwaite, 
field. 


Redwood, Su!ton-in-Ashfeld , 
Keeling, Sutton-in-Ashfield . 
Tisher Bros., Mansfield, : 
Houldsworth, Hucknall Torkard 
Deynis, Kirkby Folly (ace-pted) 


° ® 


» £128 
+ 405 
+ 360 
- 330 
« 826 


et ete -e 
tod 
bo 
Pay) 
_ 
ao 


Beck Farm, 


—" 
ecoscoounoscocscco 


oeooookoococoso 


oooocoooso 


ury. 


ra 
eococoococ“cso 


rane 4 . ‘ 5 - : -£579 0 0 

nley A e . . ° . . - 570 0 0 

Mattock Bros. . d . ; ; = - 569 0 0 

Larke : ; : 5 ‘ ; ’ - 630 0 0 

0 Clarke b x cC A - : 5 » 627 0 0 

0 Stevens ., . 0 A j - 485 0 0 

0 Shurmur , , . : 5 . - 432 0 0 

0 Harper , ° . . . ° : « 393.10 © 
0 
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HARROGATE, 


Messrs. H. E. & A, 
Quantities by Mr. 


and Princes Street, Harrogate. 
Bown, Architects, Harrogate. 
Linley Oldroyd, Leeds, 


Taylor & Son, Bradford A . ‘ - £7,360 0 0 
6 Bretsford, East Keswick . : - + 7,261 0-0 
6 Beanband, Bradford , . A i - 7,250 0 0 
g| Waterhouse, Keighley . Se . » 7,045 15 0 
0 Ramforth & Hudson, Harrogate . : - 6,988 0 0 
6 Johnson, Bradford ; . . . - 6,870 15 6 
] Raworth, Harrogate , ; i ‘ - 6,789 0 0 
Ives & Co., Shipley ; 7 A ‘ 6,700 0 0 
Bentiey, Leeds : 5 5 d ; - 6,649 0 0 
Armitage & Hodgson, Lecds ; 5 » 6,550 0 0 
Thorpe, Leeds ; c ; ‘ 6,350 0 0 
Nicholson & Son, Leeds : : ‘ 6 6,188 <0 0 
LONGLEY Bros,, Leeds (accepted) A + 6,100 -0- 0 

2 HORNSEY. 
For Construction of Sewers, &c., for the Hornsey Local 


Board. Mr. T. DE Courcy M@AvE, Surveyor. 


Storm Water Culvert and Pipe Sewers, Crouch Hall Estate, 
Cook & Co., Battersea , a é * 


Upper Tollington Park and Lancaster Road, N. 
E. & W. Iles, Wimbledon ° Ayn 


Stapleton Hall Road, Victoria Road, and Albert Road. 
Cook & Co., Battersea , 3 ' ‘ 853 0 C 


pared by Mr. W. W. ATKINS, F.R.1.B.A, 


Main Building. 
Martin & Sims . ° . ° 
Cowen & Lansdown , ° ° 
Walter & Hensman, Horncastle : 
Knight, Martin , 5 : 


£2,340 0 
2/095 


a 
oo 


H. 8. & W. Close . 
Wright . ; ¢ 


° 
. 
° . . 
. 
. 


Lane. 
LANGMEAD & Way (accepted), 


for Messrs. Gianella & Co, 

BANISTER FLETCHER, Architect, 
Mansbridge . ° . . . . 
NIGHTINGALE (accepted) ° . . 


(ist Contract.) Mr, 


Secococeoocooscso 


- £2,499 0 0 
1,962 0 0 


For the Erection of new Premises, Nos, 62 
hall Street. Mr, Ricaarp M. Roz, A.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
tect, 37 Basinghball Street. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. Batstone Bros, 


GROVER (accepted) “ . . - - £4,210 10 0 


For Office and Show-room Fittings at No. 130 London 
Wall, E.C. My, 
tect, 57 Basinghall Street, 

Sommerville & Smith , ° ° 5 - £782 11 9 
Sage. : : 3 5 ; 2 - 686 0 0 
Drew & CAapMAN (accepted) . . ° - 583 4 0 


For Alterations at Caroline Villa, Woodberry Down, Fins- 
bury Park. Mr. WILLIAM SMIrH, Architect. 


ocooeooo 


0} Lang : pane 5 5 r -£176 0 0 
0} Anley : ae ee caret e170 ONG 
0} . Shurmur . B : A A P A Oy NER Oe 
0} Larke Uke ee ates TSS 10 SO 
0 Clarke . 5 . . . . . o CAST AOE 
0} Stevens ‘ 5 . 3 ; ci LRP ays.) 
0! Mattock Bros, . 3 . F « 1128. 0.50 
, Harper , : 5 ole ing é 6 eetl3) 10:10 
0} For Additional Work at Kirkdale, Woodberry Dowa, 


Finsbury Park, Mr. Wm. SmirH, Architect. 


Bor Erection of new Wing to Infirmary, Cale Street, 
Chelsea, for the Guardians of Chelsea. Messrs, A. & 
C. Harsron, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 
Quantities supplied. 


For Alterations and Additions a 
78 Judd Street, Euston Road, for the Midland Furnish- 


- £2,627 0 0 


1,460 0 0 


Claremont Road to Coolhurst Road, Crouch Ena. 
Jackson & Son, Finsbury Park , : - 620 Q 0 
Oukfield Road, 
E. & W. Iles, Wimbledon ; , oe aS 08) 
Ferne Park Road South. 
Jackson & €on, Finsbury Park , ; 573 0 9 
0 
5 
0 LINCOLN. 
d For Erection of new Grammar School in Upper Lindum 
4 Street, Lincoln, from Plans and Specifications pre- 


0 
2,296 2 0 
0 
0 


0 1 2,197 

0 Bennett, Birmingham . ° . 2,197 0 0 
0 Harrison : : . 3 S ° 2,167 8 0 
0 Wright . 5 5 2,154 0 0 
0 Baines, Newark , 2,154 0 0 
0 H.S. & W. Close c . : © 2,115 Ol aG 
0 Crosby & Sons 5 ; . . . - 2,105 0 0 
0 GREENWOOD, Mansfield* , ° ‘ - 2,055 0 4 
0 North Wing. 

0 Cowen & Lansdown , 5 + - £63010 0 
0} Bennett, Birmingham. , A : »  ROQT™ en) 
0) Harrison : - ‘ . - 623 16 

0} Walter & Hensman, Horneastle . 616 0 0 
E Martin& Sims . , d 612 0 0 


Knight, Martin’ 3 oy. us, igbae & tee SSapashaned 


Baines, Newark an? ET Rat aes 
GREENWOOD, Mansfield * ° 9 on OGG 4a 
Crosby & Sens “ ; : 3 5 » 655 0 0 
* Accepted conditionally, 
LONDON. 


For Alterations and Repairs to the White Horse, Fetter 


For Additions and Alterations to Circus Café, Oxford Street, 


and 63 Basing- 


RicHARD M, Ror, A.R.LB.A., Archi- 


oOoonwr 
oooco 


Nightingale . , . ‘. 3 5 £9,007 0 0 
Johnson . . . . . 68,817, 050 
Downs , : ° ° * ° - 8483 0 0 
Magee & Co. . ‘ e - 3 » 8400 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow . . 4 : - 8295 0 °0 
Hower & Son, London and Bristol (a@e- : 

cepted) ‘ ‘ . A s . « 7,951 -0 °Q 
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LONDON — continued. 


Mra. HAMILTON, Architect, 


Harpers); aaa ck +  » £425 0 0 
Hayworth Sete : ~ 5 cine. 2OeO 
Shurmur , ‘ é : i 3 A . 815 
Woolveridge , ae ; = =» 298 1 


to Nos. 74, 75, 76, 77, 


ing Company. Mr. D. H, Norru, Architect. 


Rider & Son . 5 7 3 a - £2,138 0 
Woods-) .° ys ° 5 : 5 ri - 2,100 0 
Colls & Son. ; ; i : 5 ~ 1,887 0 
Gould & Brand , 4 6 5 . ef yn 2\.\'O 
Burman & Son , : . ‘ ; . - devas. 0 
Langmead & Way. P : A A s L6ote 0 
Avery 0, : . . . : . - 1,670 0 
For Alterations and Additions to No. 2 Wilton Road, oppo- 
site Victoria Station, for Mr. Eli Turner, Quantities 
by Mr, Edward Orutchloe, Albert Chambers, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, 
Gregory . . 7 A A ° + £998 0 
Martin, Wells & Co, : . = : + 880 0 
King &Son . ° . 4 . - 865 0 
Reading , : 3 5 “ c . - 819 0 
Falkner , : . . ° s : - 835 0 
Macry & Sons (accepted) 2 5 2 - 820 0 
Surveyor’s estimate : . 2 . - 850 0 


Por Erecting and Completing Model Tenements at Brewer 
Street North, Clerkenwell, for the Worshipful Com- 
rany of Brewers. M.E, H, MARTINEAU, Architect, 


Mr. W. B. Catherwood, Surveycr,. 


Ashby & Horner , - . - ‘ - £3,220 
Lawrance 5 . c i A : + 8,090 
Conder , : A ‘ ; ; : » 38,050 
Longmire & Burge F ; ; » 2,940 
Holland & Hannen , Fi 3 b o: u2y109 
Stimpson y fF i is 4 5 - 2,763 


Bywaters 5 : 5 ‘ . 2,755 


For Erecting and Completing Infant School, High Street, 


Hornsey, N. Air. Joun FARRER, Architect. 


Conder . ¢ : ‘ “ : .£1,740 0 
R. Conder, ; a 5 e - 1,640 0 
Greenwood , A . 5 4 eva) 
Lawrance . ; é : : 5 - 1,400 0 
Wilkinson Bres, . . 5 A wamcoss | 6 
Scrivener ‘ . - A - 1,855 0 
Dixons. § ‘ . es oy k840* 0 
Marriage 5 5 : ° . - 1,330 0 
Kerry & Son . : ‘ : : . - 1,300 0 
Outhwaite  , . d ° i 3 - 1,266 0 
Smith & Son, : : ; = . 3,143 0 


emises, James Street | For Erection of Stabling at Lea Valley, Upper Clapton. 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


and 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 


For Addition of West End and Tower of St Peter’s Church, 


Streatham Hill, S.W. Mr. Groran 


PrYNNE, Architect, 10 Torrington Square, W.C. 

Quantities by Mr. R. Henry Hale, 
Walker, Streatham C . : ( . £5,760 
Piersy & Co, Westminster f 5 » 4,576 
Mason. Streatham, . : " « d,£93 
Perry & Co., London, E, ‘ 5 -° 3,515 
Dove Bros., Islington . i “ ‘ . 38,3885 
Saunders, London, W. . 5 A - 3,376 
Adamson & Sons, Putney , . a + 3,307 
Goodard & Sons, Farnham , js é . 3,346 
J & O. Bowymr, Upper Norwood (accepted) 3,190 
Cowland & Co, Bayswater (amended) - 3,044 

Tor new Hall for the St. James’s Temperance Mission 


Lecture Hall Company, 
Mr, Banister FLEercuEr, Architect, 
the Architect, 


Sabey & Son . é ahs ‘ i » £4.200 
Miller & Son. 5 ; 6 5 5 - 4,150 
Building, Fitting & Furnishing Co, Ld, . 3,650 
Cabitt se 
W.&H.Castle . R : ; 3 3 -3;493 
Lorden & Son ; . 5 ‘ ‘ - 8,390 
Staines & Son 4 ° A ° - « 3,292 
Battley . . 4 ; 7 4 « 3,184 
Burman & Sons 0 : . - 3,163 
Higgs . ° A ; 5 - 3,160. 
Garrud 5 5 Z . : é suesnhe 
Haggatt & Brown . < 3 3 2 2,901 
Rice “ ; ‘5 : é ; P » 2,967 
Couzins & Simmons , c : c «, 2,950 
Leech Brcs é 5 4 a’ 23980 
Buchan . 5 : - : ° - 2,896 
Parker 4 - 5 , ‘ . . 2,824 
Aldridge & Jenvey . ° A . - 2,542 
Magee & Co. * 1,300 


* Withdrawn, Stated to be a clerical error, 
WORSLEY. 


upon-Irwell Sanitary Authority. 


wich Street and Back 


Levelling, and Laying Foundations, &¢., in Alfred 
John Streets. Mr. Joun Price, C E. 
Contract No. 21, 
J. Unsworth, Walkden . 5 2 


Hi. FrtLowrs 


Secoeoococec 


and 
Limited, Kennington Park, 
Quantities by 


Sossoossocoososcoccoooocolo 


For Two Street Improvement Contracts for the Barton- 
Contract No. 21 
consisting of the Forming, Levelling, and Laying 
Foundations, &c., in Chatsworth Street and Back 
Manchester Road (N orth), and the Sewering of Sand- 
Manchester Road (South), 
Contract No. 22 consisting of the Sewering, eed 
an 


- £537 16 11 
a | 
0 0 
911 


G. Unsworth, Moss Side . ‘: : ° « 513 
Bird, Chorlton . 6 . ‘ ° . - 497 
Randall, Weaster . : ° 5 . . 4711 
Naylor, Hulme o . . . . - 467 19 
Lomax, Eccles . 4 D ; » 398 3 
Oakes, Kearsley . . . 5 . - 383 1 
Worthington, Rusholme ° > - 382 15 
Snape & Sons, Eccles C ‘ ; : » 360 138 
Hamnett & Shaw, Ashton-on-Mersey , som B5 D4 
W. & J. ARMSTRONG, Walkden (accepted) . 326 6 
. Contract No. 22, 

G. Unsworth, Moss Side , cs a ~ £428 6 
‘Bird, Chorlton . 4 H - 412 0 
Naylor, Hulme : ; ; 392 14 
Randall, Weaster : 387 8 


J. Unsworth, Walkden 
Oakes, Kearsley ‘ 
Lomax, Eccles. - ‘ ; 5 
Hamnett & Shaw, Ashton-on-Mersey 
WORTHINGTON, Rusholme (accepted) 
Snape & Sons, Eccles 6 es 


mr eiie' *s)o 
. 


2) a) Ae oe. fe, Weim a 
i oo 

iS 
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— 

cs 
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SUPPLEMENT 
KIRKWALL. RAMSGATE. WONFORD. 
For Construction of Reservoir at High-level Water Supply, | For Erection of Villa Residence, Southwood, St. Lawrence, | For Building a Honse at Wonford for Mr. George Havill. 
Kirkwall, Ramsgate, for Mr. J. Frost. Mr. EH, L. ELGAr, Mr. Atrrep H. Was, Architect, City Chambers, 
: Accepted Tenders, Architect, 12 Harbour Street, Ramsgate. Exeter. : 4 
Messrs. Williams, Firth & Peace, Martin ; / , : -£518 0 0 Kenshole, Heavitree A . ° .£967 0 0 
Total cost, £875. White Bros. . s < : » 495 0 0 Gooding, St. Thomas, Exeter oo So 0 
Miller ° = . ° ° ° e - 470 0 0 Moass, Exeter . . J 4 = eee 220 00 
Newby 3 5 S - é 7 4bon OY 10 Knott, Heavitree . ‘ - - . ACES 9 eI 
NOTTINGHAM, Lavender) fst 4.0... ff le. 01, | we 4dt 0. 0) “Yardley ;Exetar ; or ee) 1y669) 0.0 
For a New Front to Upholsterer’s Shop in Goldsmith] Horne. tied - 450 0 0} Gibson, Exeter RA Tae rae tat 604. 0 0 
Street, Nottingham. Mr, FrepentcK JACKSON, Archi-| NEWBY Bros, (accepted) « » « « « 414 0 O| Castle, Exeter. . : ae it ere : 
tect, Nottingham, PraTr, Mary’s Clyst (acceptec ) . . b 
Collison . . : . . . é .£177 0 0 ; SOUTHAMPTON. ee Turner & Skinner, Honiton (too late) . . 475 0 0 
Cooper. ‘ ; : : 5 ‘ 15310 0| For Beate econe Shed, Cells, and other Buildings at 
Marriott . 3 . i342 ts 6 the Poor ouse, Southampton. Messrs. PooLE & Son, WHITTLESEA. 
HUSKINSON & JEPPERYS (aecepted) . 1270 0190 polit gi a Southampton, Quantities by the Archi- For Re-seating, Warming, and the gereral Renovation of 
Cag ee we tee ees Se RUBE Wee ret Zion Chapel, Whittlesea, Mr. M, Hai, Architect. 
Light, Portsmouth eS Se a Ose OreO Tricks, Lelecster £390 0 0 
. Co . . . . ed 
For the Conversion of Dwelling-house into Shops, situate ee ar feel Svpeen re a eg e ae ae ee ; Pitts & Goodwin, Yaxley . . . 280 0 0 
in Goldsmith Street, Nottingham. Mr, FREDERICK ne ee tl ene a ST at Lepeeeh oP or 4 G. & D. Gray Peterboro) . ce et bee eG 
JACKSON, Architect, Nottingham, Holt. alee apemaie Ps, eS fy ee 4 9 f Smith, Standground A aD tryed Wb 
ren eee een) oo enamplon se Machin, Peterboro’. . ; w(t 244 15-0 
2 ni s. ye ee”. | oe =e BSS ps Bailey ‘pouthim pion — o>; ies ; . Ashley & Andrews, Whittlesea - 288 2 0 
Conner ee. ee a ae 710 4 4 ‘Bey Sonthampton . «es (21,349 0 0| Sertaes & ANDREWS, pit ee (ace epted) . 237 0 O 
Pep 5 4 fartin, Southampton . - : » 1387 8 0 ; 
Hvskinson & JErrenys (accepted) eee Oe) Bor, & kok Southampton (aceepied). 1395 0 0| Barrorp & *Parkrss, Peterboro’ (accepted). 32 5 0 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Bints or QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ‘“ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estarss, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for TInstalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
SpraGuxr’s Tases, upon application. 


SILICATED CARBON 
MAIN-SUPPLY FILTER. 


COMPLETE LISTS 
ON APPLICATION. 


} EXTERIOR Wiew ff 
ie im. 
@LEAMRC TAP euTLer: 


FOR FILTERING THE WHOLE OF THE 
WATER=SUPPLY OF A BUILDING BEFORE USE. 
Ce nplete ready for fixing, from #6 6s. each. 


SILICATED CARBON FILTER CO. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Po 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 4 sibs 


BATH ST ONE, { Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use, 
f@ iddress_YOCKNEm & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 


QUANTITIES, ETC., 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
_ certain, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Sleam Printing 
Works, 
COLMORE ROW, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


CHAS. BUSSELL, GIBBS & CO., 
75 & 76 Wells Street, Oxford Street, W. 


LOOKING GLASS WAREHOUSE. 


Silvewed Plates for Decorative Purposes de. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 2x.0Rr2 


9 COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & C0., L- 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


C.W. NIGHTINGALE & CO., 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 


WINDOW BLIND MANUFACTURERS. 


TO THE. TRADE ONLY. 
73a QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER. 


Price Lists, Patterns, &c., sent on application. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


Supply direct from their own Quarries, 


CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices and Water F'rcights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, BATH. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING PAPERSTAINERS, 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC. 
SHOW-ROOMS : SE 


110 High Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W. 


Of all Decorators & Contractors. aa eae 
es Sore ApDRESsS, 
Note Trade Mark. 


BEST & SAFEST VENTILATOR IN THE WORLD. 


This FANLIGHT OPENER is pro- 
nounced simply perfect. It ad- 
justs ventilators to a nicety, while 
its perfect screw arrangements 
render accidents impossible. AlI- 
ready thousands are in use, giving 
the greatest satisfaction, in 
Religious Institutions, Offices, 
Banks, Vestry and Public Halls, 
Theatres, Hospitals, Museums, 
Hotels, Clubz, Restaurants, Public 
Houses, Mansions and other Resi- 
dences, Schools, Shops, &c. 

Are applicable to every descrip. 
tion of Fanlight, opening in or 
| out, hung upon hinges or on 
centres. Also to open any num- 
ber simultaneously, such as 
lantern, conservatory, and sky- 
lights, 


R. ADAMS, Patentee, 
7 GREAT DOVER ST., BGRO’. 


SHOW-ROOMS : 


——-, 


17 Blackman Street, Boro’, 


BEN GAY, 
ECCLESIASTICAL GLAZIER, &c. 


1 & 2 Stanley St., Easton Rd., Bristol. 


LONDON, S.E. 


STAINED GLASS 


AND ALL DECORATIVE ART, 


Disinfecting Fluias, cuwders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 


VENTILATION! 


THE SANITARY ENGINEERING AND 
VENTILATION COMPANY 


UNDERTAKE 
VENTILATION WORK 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Employing Skilled Workmen under Efficient 
Supervision and the most perfect Appliances, 


Address—Mr. - H. I. CARTER, C.E., 
115 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


BATH STONE. 
BOX GROUND, 


THE BEST FOR ALL EXTERNAL USE, 


CORSHAM DOWN 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED_IN BEAUTY oP APPEAR= 
ANCE FOR INTERIOR WORK 


PICTOR & SONS, 


Box, WLLTSs: 


SERPENTINE. 


| QUARRIES and WORKS, 
POLTESCO, near the Lizard, Cornwall. 
Estimates forwarded on apylication to the Proprieter. 
JABEZ DRUITT, 
SOUTH GROVE, MILE END ROAD, LONDON. 


Or the Marager at the Works. 
Show Room for Chimney-pieves, 9 Castle Street, Holborn. 


J. L. BACON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 
STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c, 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34 UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACH, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W., 


And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and 
NEWCASTLE. — 
[llustrated Pamphlet on “Heating” post free. 


“THE MARBLE STORES.” 


WILLIAMS & NASH, 


9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade 


FOR 


CHIMNEYPIECES, 


ETC 
MARBLE FENDERS, 20a. 


“SANITAS” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exbibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


ALFRED OCTAVIUS HEMMING & CO. |AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLi® HEALTH 
Leaded Windows, Plain and Geometrical, pao Hemming was 15 years Artist in the Studio of Clayton BODIES. 


FOR CHURCHES, DOMESTIC BUILDINGS, &c, Studios: 47 MARGARET ST., CAVENDISH SQUARE, W, ' The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Gres 


tua, Ei, 
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SUPPI,.EMENT 


REPRINT oF ART PLATES From’ THE ARCHITECT,” 


The following Illustrations, which have appeared in “‘ THE ARCHITECT,” can now be obtained 


in a separate form suitable for Framing. 


ACOLOUBRED REHPRODUCTIGaT 


BY PERMISSION OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


OF THE 


CELEBRATED FRIE@aS 


BY JULES DIDIER, 
EXHIBITED IN THR SALON IN 1882. 


In Nine Sections, price Sixpence each. Now ready, sent by Post, carefully rolled, Sevenpence each. 


SHAKSPERIAN DECORATIVE PANELS 


BY H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


PRINTED IN COLOURS. 
Price Five Shillings the Set of Hight; or, Free by Post, carefully rolled, Five Shillings and Sixpence. 


ANDREA MANTEGNA CELEBRATED CARTOON ~~ 


THE 


TRIUMPH OF JULIUS CAISAR 


In Three Parts, price Three Shillings the Set; or by Post, Three Shillings and Fourpence. 


THE BANQUET. 


‘Phe Well-known and Beautiful Chromo-Lithograph by 


H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


Price One Shilling; Free by Post, One Shilling and Twopence. Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches, 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or at the 
66 
OEFEICE OF TEE ARCHITECT,’ 
17s STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO,, at No, 5 New-street Square E.C.; and Published by GILBERT WOOD at the Office, No, 175 Strand, W.C., London, 
: ee Saturday, April 19, 1884, : 
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PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE CONSTITUTION 
_ OF THE INSTITUTE. OF ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects 
was. held on Monday evening, which may 
turn out. to be an incident of great im- 
portance to the profession at large. It 
was one of the periodical meetings for 
the private business of the Society, and 
the agenda contained three proposals; the 
first in order being that the voting papers 
for the election of the Council should no 
longer show .a distinction between the 
old members of the Council and the new 
nominees, practically perversive of the 
freedom of election; the second, that 

the foreign secretaryship should be restored ; and the third, 
that the admission of Fellows should be made subject to an 
examination test. But the outcome of the business as a whole 
was that the Council have undertaken to promote a considera- 
tion of the question of revising the constitution, so as to satisfy 
generally the demands for reform which have recently become 
overwhelming. | 
~ The first of the three motions is orie to which we do not 

attach much importance, except that there is no doubt a 
growing desire for freedom of election in all English affairs 
whatever ; the second is a matter affecting materially the 
dignity of the Institute as the professional guild of a great 
cosmopolitan and historical art ; the third is perhaps a still 
more important question as regards the status of the profession. 
The first was put to the vote and rejected, chiefly, we are sorry 
to say, through the questionable loyalty of the members of the 
Council, who seem to think it right, in a thin meeting, to vote 
as One man in favour of their own prerogative. The second 
was met by an amendment which was at once accepted by the 
mover as equivalent to his own proposal, but after discussion it 
was thought expedient to drop the matter for a time, on account 
of its importance, we may say. ‘The third—that affecting the 
examination—was allowed to stand over pending an inquiry 
into certain points of law. But, as we have said, the meeting 
accepted as an equivalent for action on all such questions for 
the present an intimation that the Council might be trusted to 
institute a preliminary investigation of the charter of the 
Society as regards its efficiency, now that the profession has 
been gradually changing for nearly fifty years since it was 

granted. 
~ The remarks made’by the mover of the resolution for re- 
establishing specially the office of Secretary for foreign busi- 
ness, were to the following effect. In former times there were 
two honorary secretaries appointed in express terms of the 
charter, one of whom took the home business and the 
other the foreign. Professor DoNaLpson was foreign 

secretary for many years, and no doubt in that capacity 

did more than any one else to establish the Institute 

on the highest artistic and literary ground—now, alas ! wholly 

abandoned. Upon his retirement, Mr. EastLakeE being the 
stipendiary secretary, and in rank a Fellow, it was thought to 
be due to his personal eminence that he should be regarded 
as one of the charter secretaries, and Mr. CocKERELL was 
appointed as his colleague to take foreign affairs. This 
answered very well until Mr. EAasTLake retired, and Mr. 

COcKERELL retained office with Mr. WuitTr, his successor. 
But when Mr. CockERELL died, the foreign business was 
virtually dropped, and there were several speakers who joined 
in the opinion that the formal correspondence of a salaried 
sécretary—whose proceedings, we have reason to know, are 
more than even formal—could not be a proper substitute for 
such work as used to be done by Professor Donatpson. It 
was also remarked that others of the greater objects of the 
Institute seem to have been dropped of late, and especially 


that the ordinary meetings are now so conducted that the 


business is confined to the. reading of a paper (the speaker 
might have said a paper sometimes of very questionable rele- 
vancy) and a debate, not by members of the Society, but by 
invited visitors—a state of things characterised asa most 


feeble attitude. We can scarcely doubt that areturn’ to the 


dignified old custom of the meetings,-as well as that of the 


conduct of foreign business, cannot be long deferred. 


‘The proposal to revise the charter, and of course the 
principles of government—although adopted by a member of 
the Council, who considered he could speak for his colleagues. 
—was first made by a private member, and’ he quoted a con-’ 
siderable list of subjects which had to be looked at as furnish- 


‘ing reasons for such a revision being undertaken. 


There is, in the first place, the demand on the part of the 
provincial members that they should have a share in the direc- 
tion of affairs, which, in the formula of the age, means a-vote 
at elections and so on. At present they have this privilege, of 
course, if present at the meeting when the question is put ; 
but it is idle to call this a vote if the voter has to come fifty or 
even five hundred miles to give it, when the post will deliver it 
for him in a few hours for a penny. 

Then the Associates are asking for some reasonable share 
of power ; and this request, whether it can be wisely acceded 
to or not, certainly must be courteously considered. A yery 
sensible observation was made by one speaker, that Associates 
who are eligible for Fellaws—by reason of seven years’ prac- 
tice—ought to become Fellows; so that, if it be only the~ 
older men of that class who now claim the franchise, this might’ 
be a fair answer. 

Allusion was made next to the proposals which have 
recently been talked about respecting the desirableness of 
establishing a new professional society, as if to supplement the 
action of the Institute in these days of much flutter-and little 
progress, Such a proceeding, if based upon any real need, 
might damage the prestige of the Institute; no doubt ; but,’ 
what is of more immediate moment, we have already to 
deplore the remarkable circumstance that such leading men as 
Mr. NorMAN SHAw, R.A., Mr. Bopdiey, A-R.A., and Mr. 
BUTTERFIELD, the gold medallist elect, the representatives of 
a whole class of more or: less accomplished architects in 
London, and many of the leading provincial architects also, are 
at this moment holding entirely aloof from the guild. If it be 
any shortcoming in the constitution or administration of the 
Society that is to blame for such incidents, the question: 
cannot be too soon gone into. In fact, we may add that the 
relations which subsist, or rather do not subsist as they ought, 
between the Institute and the Royal Academy, might be made- 
the subject of another form of inquiry into the working of the 
charter, which certainly ought not to repel such men, but 
rather to attract their fraternal adhesion. 

The whole principle of examination tests, it was urged, 
constitutes another subject for the most serious consideration. 
It is late in the day for such a body as the Institute of 
Architects to initiate examinations for admission when the 
practice has been almost overdone by societies of far less 
pretension, or none at all, to academical rank in the country.. 
It would be easy enough to set up an illusory and invidious 
test for mere appearance sake, and so disparage a substan- 
tial professional qualification as to drive away some of the 
best class of. men for ever. We cannot help feeling kindly 
towards an extension of the examination principle that is iden- 
tified with the real advance of knowledge ; but the case here 
is not a simple one, and must be investigated and discussed 
with the utmost care before any definite steps are taken in the 
present guild that perhaps cannot be retraced. Another 
question of the same order is the recently pronounced inten- 
tion of the Institute to conduct test examinations for extraneous 
municipal bodies ; a proposal excellent in its purpose, but not 
to be carried into effect without great caution. 

Then there is the wide question of unionism, which no 
doubt must sooner or later be taken up seriously—whether or 
not the Institute is to become more effectually the headquarters 
of combined action in matters of professional business. Al- 
lusion might, indeed, have been made especially to the flagrant 
impropriety of what is called cannibalism, when one member 
accepts from a lawyer a retainer of “advocacy on oath” 
against another, to help in defeating his ordinary claims, or in 
throwing upon him extraordinary responsibilities, for the mere 
sake of turning the penny, an honest. penny if it may be, but 
otherwise if it must. 

~ But apart from all details, perhaps there are few who will. 
be disposed to dispute the abstract proposition that the cir- ' 
cumstances of the architectural profession have changed durmg 
the last half century almost beyond recognition, so that a 
charter of the date of King WitLiAM THE FouRTH may well 
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be looked at inquiringly if it is supposed in any way or by any 
class of interested persons to operate obstructively or even 
inefficiently. At the same time, we do not forget that Royal 
Charters are not nowadays denied the benefit of elastic inter- 
pretation when the advancing liberality of the age so requires. 
We are reminded that the charter was made for the Institute 
and not the Institute for the charter, and so long as the 
members run fairly well together there is no one to interfere, 
and they may do very much what they please with it. What 
-we think most people will approve emphatically is the dis- 
position to revise the practical working of the constitution, and 
the sooner this is acted upon the better. 


‘THE BUILDING TRADE GUILDS OF ROUEN. 


NE of the most urgent questtons of the present time in 
England is that which relates to technical education. 
if we may judge from the elaborate and costly machinery which 
-thas been set up in the shape of schools, lectures, examina- 
tions, exhibitions, &c., and of which committees of amateurs 
constitute themselves the directors, it would seem as if the 
world had hitherto failed to discover how to produce an 
efficient workman. But in the benighted Medizval period 
people had no difficulty in the matter, and in this country and in 
France they were able to insure that workmen must be either 
competent or starve. The means adopted will be thought 
primitive, but they were efficient. It was requisite for his own 
‘security that a workman should belong to the guild or company 
which represented his trade ; but to obtain admission he had 
to demonstrate that he knew his business. He was examined 
“by men who cared little for book-lore, but who were acquainted 
with the materials and processes of their craft, and if he failed 
te convince them that he was dexterous in using tools and 
prudent in dealing with materials, he remained an outsider. 
The knowledge that was needed was not to be acquired by 
cramming or by attending a course of agreeable lectures. How- 
ever glibly a candidate might talk, he failed to persuade his 
inexorable judges. We may even conclude that if such a 
phenomenon existed in those days as a man who could dis- 
course upon the history, political relations, or evolutionary 
development of his trade, the only impression that his oratoiy 
was likely to make upon his judges was to convince them that 
he was a quack. 

It is fortunate that in Rouen there still exists sufficient 
‘evedence to enable us to understand what kind of tests were 
once employed in technical education. The records of many 
of the trade societies of that city have been preserved, some- 
times by the modern representatives of the trade, or guild, 
‘sometimes by the public authorities. If the documents were 
translated in full into English, they would show how different 
the modern system of examination is from the Medizeval. The 
old-fashioned folks of Rouen knew nothing of tests which can 
be applied to whole batches of men at the same time, and in 
parts of the country which are wide apart. They tried their 
candidates individually, and, in doing so, may have regarded 
them in an unfriendly way as possible rivals ; but, with all its 
defects, no better system than theirs has yet been substituted 
for insuring efficiency among workmen. We can only refer to 
what was done in a few of the trades. 

The carpenters of Rouen were recognised under some very 
old statutes, which were consolidated by Henry IV. in 1597, 
and revised in 1652 by the local Parliament. But the work- 
men do not appear to have had much reverence for the 
amended laws, and it was necessary for Louis XIV. to issue 
an edict enjoining a better observance of them. In the old 

‘ days there was a hard-and-fast line around every craft. There 
seem to have been encroachments by the carpenters and the 
joiners on each other’s provinces, and a long and costly law 
suit was commenced in 1732 in order to have the limits of the 
trades legally defined. The carpenters had in consequence to 
alter their statutes, which were approved by Louis XV. in 
1739. It may be mentioned that in support of their case they 

‘presented His Majesty with an illustrated book on carpentry 

‘by Maruurin Joussr. This author lived in the preceding 

“century, and his “Secret d’Architecture,” published in 1642, 
was one of the authorities employed by Professor W1LuIs for 

‘his excellent paper on “The Vaults of the Middle Ages.” 

The statute of 1739 therefore represents to us the Medieval 
<€conomles of trade in a somewhat modernised form. _ Accord- 


ing to it the Carpenters’ Guild was henceforth to consist of 
masters who had been elected, and was to be presided over by 
a dean, who was to be a carpenter and over fifty years of age. 
The Medizeval character of the regulations is seen from the 
second rule, which says that if the orthodoxy of the dean at 
any time became questionable he lost his position. A syndic, 
twelve deputies, and four guardians were also to be elected to 
manage the affairs of the guild. To be eligible for election, the 
carpenter was to be a Frenchman by birth ora foreigner who had 
been duly naturalised. A candidate had to present a certificate 
to the guardians from his master describing the work on which 
he had been employed, and the guardians were bound to verify 
the statements by inspection. He must also prove that he 
worked four years as a journeyman after serving his apprentice- 
ship. Then he was to undergo an examination into his manual 
skill and technical knowledge. The subjects were the sizes 
and qualities of the timber used in construction, the carpentry 
required in connection with foundations, demolition of build- 
ings, support of party-walls and partitions (a subject to which 
great importance appears to have been attached) ; in fact, it had 
to be demonstrated that the candidate was competent to deal 
with all kind of work in which wood was employed. Afterwards 
he had to show that he could draw geometrical figures. . 
Next he was to give proof of his practical skill, by work- 
ing for a term of twelve weeks with two masters (six weeks 
with each) who owned carpenters’ yards, and obtaining a 
certificate of capacity from them. But all this was not enough. | 
A meeting of the craftsmen was to be held, and a majority was 
to determine what kind of trial piece the candidate was to 
undertake as a final test. It might be an example of a curved 
staircase, a vault, or a roof, of as difficult a kind as could be. 
devised, and thus involve problems of descriptive geometry. — 
If the candidate carried out the work to the satisfaction of his — 
critics, then, on taking the oath and paying the examiners and 
society fees, he was admitted to the mastership. 

Afterwards, if he worked on his own account, he was. 
obliged to submit to regulations which were as strict as those 
of a modern trades union. A master could not keep an. 
apprentice in his workshop for more than five or less than three 
years, without giving notice to the guardians of the guild. He 
was to employ no journeyman unless those belonging to the - 
guild, exception being made in the case of those who were . 
in the intermediate or companionship stage, and who were to - 
stay for a short time only. He could undertake all works 
which were defined as belonging to carpentry —in houses, 
bridges, wine-presses, sluices, piling, cranes, capstans, the arms ~ 
of windmills, &c., and he had the sole right of supplying the . 
timber ; but he was not to meddle with sculpture or other 
ornamentation. If he infringed the laws by executing joiners’ 
or sculptors’ work, he was liable to pay a fine of fifty livres, 
unless that work was done by him for his own house, and he 
was expected to give permission to joiners and sculptors to do. 
carpenters’ work under similar conditions. _A journeyman was — 
not allowed to leave a master until he had completed the - 
work he had undertaken—so long as his wages were paid. 

A contract for contractor’s work could not be entered into 
by a man belonging to another trade, and vice versd, and 
architects in their estimates were obliged to price the different 
trades separately. In some respects the Rouen regulations 
had many advantages, for masters and workmen were com- 
pelled to concentrate their attention on their own craft ; a high 
standard of workmanship was established, and the apprentice- 
ship system was in reality a course of training instead of being 
one in name only, as it often is at present. But modern 
political economy would object to the restrictions which were 
placed on freedom of contract, and by which it was impossible 
for a man who was without any knowledge of building work 
to be entrusted with the erection of a house. The old masters 
and men of Rouen thought of work in the first place; 
in our enlightened age that position is given to finance, and so ~ 
long as money is made or lost by somebody, the conditions of - 
the game of life are supposed to be observed. The examina- 
tions of the syndics and guardians have developed into - 
negotiations in the. parlours of bank managers, and the only | 
trial pieces which are now indispensable are proofs of solvency 
in securities. 

In Rouen as elsewhere it is supposed that when a master - 
mason is mentioned in an ancient document, the term is 
descriptive of the superintendent of works—the representative 
of the modern architect—for in Medizval times there was no . 
distinction between the thought and its realisation. There is 
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a passage in the register of the Chapter of Rouen for 1398 
which relates to the institution of JEHAN SALVART as mason 
of the cathedral, which has been adduced in support of the 
theory. He was enjoined to well and faithfully manage the 
workmen, and do all other things that a good and faithful 
mason should do in such a case, without fear, favour, love, or 
hate. But it is supposed that the organisation of the Rouen 
guild of masons dates from the twelfth century, as it is related 
that in 1145 a body of masons left the city to construct the 
-cathedral of Chartres. Afterwards all the Norman congre- 
gation of masons are supposed to have been invited into one 
society, which was employed in the Chartrain district, and, on 
returning, built and repaired several churches in and around 
Rouen. INGELRAM, the architect of the cathedral, was a 
notable example of the Medieval master mason. He also 
worked at the Abbey of Bec, and his name is found in the 
chronicles thereof. To mention other names would be to 
write the history of Rouen architecture. The title of master 
of works was recognised until 1777, when FonTaInE the archi- 
tect held the office, and, like many of his predecessors, lived 
in a house in the court of the Hotel de Ville. In the eighteenth 
century there were fifteen or sixteen architects in the city who 
fermed a society, which met in the Rue St.-Patrick. Little is 
known of the working masons of Rouen. ‘The trade must 
have had a guild—like all other trades—but, if so, the records 
are lost, or are enshrouded in the mystery which is associated 
with the craft of the franc-magon. 

Judging from the number of regulations whicn exist, the 
Medieval plasterers would seem to have been carefully watched 
by the authorities of Rouen. In 1289, in 1319, in 1345, and 
in 1348 the mayors demanded reforms of the statutes of the 
trade. There were so many by-laws that it was difficult to 
know what was illegal. As plaster was largely used in the 
walls of houses, carelessness was dangerous. At length, in 
1456, GUILLAUME GomBauT, who was Vicomte of Rouen, 
undertook the revision of the statutes, but he overlooked the 
necessity of consulting the masters of the trade, and in conse- 
quence there was a great deal of clamour against his amend- 
ments. Finally the plasterers gained the day. About twenty 
years later there was another attempt at reform ; the masters 
were induced to take part in the deliberations, and as a result 
a new series of rules were prepared, and of which Louts XI. 
approved. In framing these rules the danger of fire in half- 
timber houses was kept in view, and therefore attention had to 
be given to the construction of chimnies. If there was any 
deviation from the rules the plasterer was fined, unless he 
could produce a special order from the owner of the building. 
An oven which was partly constructed of plaster could not be 
used until it had been examined by the officers of the trade, 
and they certified that it was constructed so as to avoid the 
risk of fire. There was a standard to determine the quality 
of the plaster, and any deviation from it was punished by a 
fine, the amount being arbitrary. 

In Rouen there were three kinds of covering used for 
Medizval houses. The poor used straw and rushes, the bour- 
geois used tiles, and slates were employed from the fourteenth 
century for the larger edifices. The men who did this kind of 
work were recognised under the name couvreurs in the reign of 
CHARLES VL, and, in 1410, through some exceptional liberality, 
they were allowed the right to use plaster conjointly with the 
master plasterers, but on the understanding that they recognised 
the authority of the guardians of the guild of plasterers. It 
deserves to be noted that the tilers and slaters, unlike the 
workmen of other trades, rarely worked on Sundays or feast 
days. The reason of this deviation from the ordinary custom 
was explained in one of their rules, which stated that as the 
masters and their servants ascended so high they placed them- 
selves in jeopardy, and it therefore behoved them to hold the 
laws of Gop and of the Church in greater respect than other 
men. 

From a statute which dates from 1507, it would appear 
that the painters and sculptors of Rouen were united in one 
society. Sometimes the artists are described as makers of 
images, and sometimes as stonecutters. Even the great JEAN 
Goucon is called in the register of the Rouen chapter, “ tailleur 
de pierre et masson.” The tradition of art has always sur- 
vived in Rouen, and has displayed its influence under varying 
conditions. From the seventeenth to the nineteenth century 
the city has produced many renowned painters and sculptors, 
such as JEAN JouveNnet, ResrouT, DesHAyEs, G£RICAULT, 
DEFRANCE, SLODTS, JADOALLE. © 


The old rules of the artists’ guild correspond with those 
which were enforced in meaner trades, and all possible care 
was taken to insure the best materials and workmanship. A 
painting was only to be executed on a new canvas made of 
linen or silk thread, and with enduring colours. For a statue 
the stone or wood should be selected with care. ‘The guardians, 
who were elected by all the members, had the right of examin- 
ing the works. If they found imperfections which could be 
remedied, they suggested the alterations ; but in other cases 
they were authorised to destroy the picture or the statue. 
Admission to the guild was obtained by examination. The 
painters had to produce a picture measuring two feet and a 
half by two feet, while the sculptors had to carve a figure five 
feet and a half high of Our Saviour crowned with thorns, a 
full-size figure of the Virgin and Child, or a panel with eight 
figures representing a scene from the New Testament. 

The painters on glass had a guild of their own, but under 
similar rules to those described above. For example, a rule 
made in 1496 says that the candidate for. admission is to pro- 
duce two panels for trial pieces—one is to have for subject the 
Crucifixion, and the other a figure of the Blessed Virgin. It is 
plain, from what we have said, that in all the trade societies 
practical skill held the first place, and it. was rightly considered 
that the best judges were men who, from their talents and 
experience, were recognised masters. 


LUXEMBURG. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


WO chronograms (giving the dates respectively of 1871 

and 1851), cut in the rocks on the picturesque road 

from Luxemburg to Eich, and on the old voute des glacis, 
record the dismantlement of what was once the impregnable 
stronghold of Europe, second only in importance to Gibraltar :— 


ArVa patent, CeDVnt rVpes foVezqVe repLentVr ; 
eXsVLtant CIVes, trVX qVa Mars ante fVrebat. 


(Fields lie open, rocks yield, and fosses are filled up ; 
The citizens rejoice where grim War used to rage.) 


fIt VIa VI, CoLLes DIsCeDIte, sVrgIte VaLLes; 
asCensV faCILI sVperet IVga CeLsa VIator, 


(A way is made by force, rocks cleave asunder, valleys rise ; 
The traveller mounts high summits by an easy ascent.) 


At the Treaty of London in 1867, the Great Powers, on 
guaranteeing the neutrality and independence of the Grand 
Duchy, stipulated that its fortified capital should be thrown 
open. The Grand Duke (the King of Holland) who gua- 
ranteed that this proviso was carried out, as far as might be 
possible with such a natural fortress, visited the city about this 
time last year, and gave his gwztus, or certificate, that the work 
of dismantlement had been duly performed. 

Though the origin of Luxemburg (Luxembergum, Liitzel- 
burg) is shrouded in legend, wherein the Devil plays an im- 
portant part, historians generally agree that the castle was 
begun by the Roman Emperor GALLigenus, about the year 
260. In the eighth century it was given by CHARLES MARTEL 
to the Abbey of St. Maximinus of Treier or Tréves. In 963 
it was acquired by Count Sicerroi of Ardenne, who gave in 
exchange a more valuable property, and afterwards repented of 
his bargain. He, however, restored the ruined walls and towers 
of the castle, and fortified what has proved to be the nucleus 
of the present city, which increased so rapidly that in 1oso, 
and again in 1393, it was found necessary to extend the walls. 
It is not surprising that this accumulation of all the systems of 
defence from the Middle Ages to modern times, coupled with 
its situation on a rock, surrounded on all sides but one with a 
deep ravine, to say nothing of the good workmanship and 
materials which rendered powder necessary, should render its 
dismantlement a work of time and difficulty. 

The one side not naturally fortified was, however, thrown 
open first of all by razing the walls. And then the city, which 
had been so long pent up, breathed again, as it were ; and this 
long breath caused it to expand in a marvellous manner, and 
extend out into the country with a gradually increasing arc. 
The space formerly covered by casemated walls and embattled 
towers was laid out in smiling parks and promenades, which 
are yearly growing in .beauty as the trees attain larger 
proportions, This year the prosperous state of finances 
enables the Government to set’apart the sum of 100,000 frs., 
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or 4,000/., for embellishments to Luxemburg and its environs. 
The prevalent style of architecture is the Neo-Greek or French 
Renaissance; but a few Medieval turrets appear “here and 
there, as if they had been left from the olden time and were 
incorporated in the modern edifices. - Such was the ‘rage for 
building, when sites could first be obtained, that wages rose 
20 per cent. higher than they are at the present time. 


bour. 
during the Franco-Prussian war, Luxemburg furnished «sup- 


plies to both the armies, and many a fortune was made in six 


months. ‘The value of private houses built since 1867 amounts 


to nearly 91,000,000 frs., or 360,000/., and building is still 


being carried on in all directions on the outskirts, while in the 
centre of the city a number of historical edifices have been 


restored and transformed. Among the’ new public buildings, 


the Casino, built at a cost of 200,000 frs. (8,000/.), is quite an 
ornament to. the city. ail Bhai 

During the thirty-four years since 1849, no less than 120 
churches and chapels have also been built in the country 
(only 979 square miles in extent), of which fifty-five were 
designed by the State Architect, M. ARENDT.: Among these 
is the Chapel of St. Quirinus, in the low-lying suburb called 
Grund, at the bottom of the ravine, which was restored last 
year at the cost of the State. It is an old heathen temple, 
dating from the time of the Romans, and the place where 
the blood of the sacrifices was poured may still be traced. 
Originally a mere grotto, hewn out of the solid rock, it has 
now a facade of masonry, with turrets and pointed window. 
A curious external pulpit, triangular in plan, has also been 
preserved and restored. 

Luxemburg, though the cradle, as it were, of many person- 
ages famous in history, is singularly destitute of. statues. 
There is, however, one notable exception, in that of the 
beloved Princess AMELIA of Saxe-Weimar, consort of the no 
less venerated Prince Henry of the Low Countries, who was 
the Grand Duke’s representative between 1867 and 1879. 
The statue, looking towards the city, and. surrounded by a 
green bower, is effectively situated at the end of the Avenue 
de la Princesse, at the park entrance. Mounted on a marble 
pedestal, it is placed in the centre of a hemi-cycle, reached by 
several steps, and is surrounded by a balustrade, with marble 
tablets bearing the names of the twelve cantons, The 
statue, cast in bronze, was modelled by M. Perre, of Nancy. 

Both the Prince and the Princess died at the chateau of 
Walferdange, an elegant structure, but without any architectural 
pretensions, that serves as the residence of the Grand Duke 
or his representative. The road: from the city of Luxemburg 
affords some romantic views, especially that part between the 
capital and the pretty village of Eich. Here are some iron- 
works belonging to Merz & Co., the largest ironmasters in the 
country. Herr Emin Merz, the manager, lately appointed 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, has made a collection 
of ancient hearth back-plates—called in French taques de 
cheminée—not merely from Luxemburg, but also from neigh- 
bouring countries. M. ArEnpr has also a few that are very 
curious. The Luxemburg Hotel de Ville contains the collec- 
tion of ancient and modern paintings and works of art left by 
PEscaToRE to the city. A museum of antiquities is attached 


to the public library, which contains many rare manuscripts. © 


PARIS NOTES. 
TROUILLEBERT has been authorised by the Tribunal 


M. 
to produce evidence to show that he was the painter of the picture 
La Fontaine des Gabourets, the attributing of which to Corot gave 
rise to the suit. As forty of his landscapes are to be sold shortly 
at the Hotel Drouot, the public will have to decide upon the merits 
of his work before the judges and jurymen who are dealing with 
the particular case in litigation, and the result of the sale is looked 
forward to with no little interest in artistic circles. 


In the competition for the Duc Architectural Prize, worth 
4,000 frs., only three sets of plans were sent in, one by M. Armand, 
of a residential villa,; another by Albert Ballu, of the new Law 
Courts to be erected at Cherbourg ; and a third by M. Vandozer, 
for a bridge of fine arts. 
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me. — Every-» 
body wanted to build at once, and tried to outdo ‘his neigh- |. 
Means for this rivalry soon poured in abundantly; for, |) 


of the Seine, in his action against MM. Tedesco Fréres, , 


The architectural section of the Academy 
has decided to divide the prize equally between the two last-named | 
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Monday last in the Caen’ Museum at thé Institute. ge dS 
. a i es a nt OF Cae eae 

The Salon Jury of Scutpturé has élected M. Mathurin'| Moreau, 
president ; M. Thomas, vice-president : MM. Etienne Leroux 
and Blanchard, secretaries.. .The task of examining exhibits was. 
commenced last’ Monday: ** "4," 47S Ghar SiiGie fOceGs 


competitors. The plans were on view to the public from Friday to 
Sostany & 


~The Spanish |’ Government ‘is ‘said’ to be on the point of 
demanding the permission of the, French: authorities - for the” 
removal to Madrid of the remains of Goya, the celebrated painter, 
from Bordeaux, where they now lie in the vault of the Goichea. 
family at the Chartreuse. cemetery... The tomb is not well kept, and. 
the Latin inscription composed by Don Pio de Molina, the alcade: 
of Madrid, and a friend of the;painter, is scarcely legible. . In: 1824.. 
Goya came to Bordeaux from Spain, went onto Paris, where he. 
found his old comrade -David, struck.-up.an acquaintance’ with., 
Vernet, returned to Bordeaux;.and remained there untilhis death: , 
in March:1828,; swig) age esos MAY boolgneeee ow? 


The Prefect of the Seine has given /his sanction to-the erection: 
of a statue of Berlioz, the musical composer, in the centre ‘of the” 
Place Vintimille. He has ‘also’ authoriséd the placing of a statue: 
to Dr. Paul Broca in front of the Medical School at thé corner of 
the Rue de PEcole de Médicin and the Boulevard St.-Germain,. 
with the proviso, however, that should it become’ necessary. to 
widen the street, the Anthropological Society, who are erecting 
the statue, shall bear the expense of shifting it. cae 

The annual general meeting of the Society of French Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Draughtsmen is to bé ‘held - 
this day (Saturday), at two P.M., at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts,. 
under the presidency of M. du Sommerard, a member of the 
Institute. The report for the year 1883 will be read by M, Guil- 
Jaume Dubufe, and one-fifth of the managing. committee will be. 
renewed by election. orem ee oP 


In a newly-published French work, “ Souvenirs du Régne de. 
Louis XIV.,” by M. de.Cosmac, we find: some curious correspond- . 
ence between M. de Bordeaux, French: Ambassador to England,.. 
and Cardinal Mazarin, relating to the purchase of. tapestry, - 
pictures, marbles, and other art. treasures belonging to Charles I.,. 
which were put up for sale in 1650 by order of the Parliament. The - 
majority of the’pictures and most of thé tapestry purchased by the | 
Cardinal at this ‘sale, and taken over to embellish the Palais. 
Mazarin, are now to be ‘found either at the Louvre or in the> 
National Collection of Furniture known as the’ Garde-Meuble. 
It is interesting, therefore, to find mentioned in the correspondence’ 
above referred to some of the prices paid on that‘ occasion.. 
Correggio’s Antiope was secured for 4,500 livres (the livre is about 
equivalent to the present franc); Titian’s Venus del Pardo, 7;000- 
livres; Raphael’s St Michael and St. George, 2,000 livres; the: 
same painter's Portrait of a Young Man, 1,000 livres; and Jules : 
Romain’s 7yiwmph of Titus, 800 livres. : 


The magnificent tapestry representing the “ History of Abra- 
ham,” executed according to the designs of Vouet, and. estimated. 
to be worth 40,000 livres, was considered too dear by the Cardinal, 
who refused to. buy it. This reserve ; price proved,. moreover, 


. | higher than anybody in England appeared able to. afford at that. 


epoch, .and the work was allowed to.go to Spain. .It turned out 
that the cautious churchman had acted wisely, for it was, presented. 
to him later on by Philip IV, on the conclusion of the Peace of the 
Pyrenees. oe trp Gus rater 


Still another relic of old Paris’ is doomed to: disappear, 
There exists in the Rue Nicole—a small street running parallel to 
the Rue St.-Jacques, and ending on the Boulevard de Port-Royal— 
a-pretty little chapel of the time: of Louis XIII.j known’as the 
Chapelle de la Valliére. It was in this miniature place of worship 
that the unfortunate mistress of Louis XIV. performed her devo- 
tions when she became a Carmelite nun, after the transfer of the 
fickle monarch’s affections to Madame de Montespan. The ‘con: 
vent close by in which she resided has long disappeared, and the ’ 
chapel itself is now threatened with demolition. A suggestion, 
which it is to be hoped may be adopted, has been made that it 
should be removed to one of the public gardens, such as the 


Luxembourg, which is not far off. 


ayers 
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Chutch robberies in Paris and its subiirbs havé been very | The success or otherwise of the enterprise depends upon the cir- 


frequent of late. Many have. been perpetrated under circum- 
stances of singular audacity, and, although the object of the thief 
is, of course, convertible plunder; they generally manage, in addi- 
‘tion, either inadvertently or out of pure wantonness, to do great 
damage to the art treasures with which these edifices are crowded. 
Thus, last week some parties, as yet. unknown, obtained entrance 
‘to the church of St.-Germain-l’Auxerrois by breaking through the 
priceless stained-glass windows on the side of the Rue de Arbre- 
“Sec, and descending: from the opening ‘thus‘made into the body of 
the church by means of a rope. Six offertory boxes were either 
‘picked or broken open, and their contents, averaging about twenty 
francs, abstracted. The thieves left hammers and scissors behind, 
and the rope which they had used was found attached to the bars 
-of a window opening upon the Rue des Pretres-St.-Germain. The 
vestry had also been entered, but the thieves had not been able to 
force the cupboards, and ‘nothing was taken from this portion of 
the church, 


OFFICIAL NOTES ON. FOREIGN TRADE. 


DY teen the year 1883 the sum of 88,000 frs. was expended in 
’ the completion, of the tide harbour works at Brest. The 
dredging of the harbour to a depth of 7 métres 50 centims. below 
the lowest tide was also terminated. The long promised dry dock, 
so much needed in a harbour of refuge like Brest, has, however, 
not yet been commenced, which greatly interferes with the repairs 
of shipping, so frequently entering the port with serious damage. 
The facilities for repairing ships, save in the Government Dock- 
yard, remain stationary and without any signs of early improve- 
ment, a fact most detrimental to the commercial interests of the 
port. The construction of two quays has been commenced at 
Paluden. ‘The masonry for a lighthouse—to be worked by elec- 
tricity—has been completed at Créach, in the Island of Ushant. 
Plans are being prepared for the construction of a quay and other 
works at Lorient, which will cost 500,000 frs. .Save the erection 
of numerous school-houses in the three departments of Finistére, 
Cétes du Nord, and Morbihan, and the improvements of roads in 
the interior, no public works of importance have been lately under- 
taken ; and those commenced in 1882, such as new boulevards at 
Brest, &c., have not made much. progress, especially of late, in 
consequence of the unfavourable financial position in the Finistére. 


The present financial and commercial state of affairs in Brest 
offers an advantageous opportunity for the establishment, not only 
of a bank conducted with capacity, prudence, and with ample 
funds, but of a mercantile_firm. or .association possessing a clear 
capital of from 10,000/. to 15,000/., and determined to break with 
the antiquated system of “providing the whole department of 
Finistére with a large portion of its requirements from. Paris, and 
other distant interior towns of the country, in lieu of drawing them 
from more direct sources—a. system. making their cost, saddled 
with heavy expenses, exorbitant, and. Brest, as a residence, one of 
the most expensive cities in France, 


It is reported from Cherbourg that the importation of Portland 
cement has more than doubled in the last year. This is due mainly 
to the dry dock and other works being carried out in the arsenal ; 
‘but notwithstanding that companies have been formed in France 
for the manufacture of imitation Portland cement, the appreciation 
of the British cement is steadily increasing, so that it is supposed 
that the introduction of this article will continue on a large scale. 


_ The preliminary concession granted to Mr. Grainger to establish 
a system of tramways at Cherbourg is now about to become 
definite, as the scheme, though curtailed, has been submitted to the 
public for their verdict de commodo or incommodo, and it is certain 
their decision will be favourable.. As now proposed the tramway 
would commence at Tourlaville, whence it would be carried by the 
suburb of Val de Saire to the drawbridge, thence follow the 
eastern quay of the floating-dock to the railway station, and then 
continue by the western quay of the dock through Cherbourg to 
the entrance of the arsenal, whence it. would be prolonged to 
Equeurdreville and Querqueville, the total distance being about 
11 kiloms. The fares proposed, subject to the sanction of the 
‘Government, are :—First class, 10 cents for first kilom, and 5 cents 
for each subsequent one, no fare to be less than 15 cents ; second 
class, half the above, no fare to be less than Iocents. Military 
and sailors in uniform half-price... Persons employed in the arsenal, 
in or out of uniform, are to be conveyed from either end to the 
arsenal in the mornings, and vicé versd in the evenings, at the 
tates of 20 cents first class, and ro cents second class.  It.is confi- 
‘dently expected this tramway.will be undertaken in the present year. 
When completed it is calculated to confer benefit on the arsenal 
workmen, in saving them the wearisome walks \to and from their 
work, and giving them more time to attend to their own affairs. 


cumstances as to whether the mode of conveyance proposed will 
be popular with the workmen—a. question which is. not, devoid of 
an element of uncertainty. te 


The timber merchants at Honfleur overstocked themselves in 
1882, and consequently the imports of timber have decreased. In 
1883: 38,600 standards of deals and timber were imported from 
Russia, Sweden; Norway, Canada, and the United States, against 
44,500 in 1882, and 38,700 in 1881 ; 8,500 steres of oak timber from 
Germany, against 16,500 in 1882, and 10,500 in 1881.* There was 
some improvement,in timber for railway works. Ninety-five 
thousand sleepers. were imported from» North Germany, against 
33,500 in 1882, and 64,300.1n 1881.. The works on the new dock 
at Honfleur, which is 400 métres long, and will be. prolonged 400 
more, are actively carried on. The extension of the dock will cost 
600,000 frs., towards which the Chamber of Commerce gives 
200,000 frs. The. Chamber will also supply: two steam and four 
hydraulic cranes, and will construct a patent slip, and a shed, 
175 métres long, to warehouse merchandise in. . These improve- 
ments will cost 1,200,000 frs., but no extra’charge will be levied 
on shipping, only the 45 c. quay dues now levied will be 
continued. 


The Palais de Justice (the old Normandy House of Parliament) 
has been completed on the Rue Jeanne d’Arc side, at Rouen, and 
is very creditable to the architect, who has so well followed out 
the example of his predecessors in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. ‘The new museum and library in the Rue Thiers, inau- 
gurated some two or three years ago, is now being considerably 
enlarged on the side overlooking the Solferino Gardens, and there 
are new cavalry barracks being built on the St. Lever side of the 
river. An exhibition building is in the course of construction on 
the Champ de Mars, for the industrial produce of a region of 
twelve Departments. All the available space is bespoken, and 
there is to be, besides the useful, an exhibition of works of art, 
and it is expected that it will be opened some time in the course 
of the summer. ; 


The works for the enlargement of the port of Dieppe, which 
were commenced in 1881, are not being carried on with great 
rapidity, but still a certain progress is being made. -They consist 
chiefly of the setting back of the east pier in order to obtain in 
the channel a minimum width of 70 metres; the lengthening of 
the west, pier; the reconstruction of the quay wall of the steam 
packets ; deepening the channel by 2°50 metres, by dredging both 
inside and outside the port; cutting a new channel through the 
suburb of the “ Pollet,” to gain access to a new outer basin, to a 
half-tide dock, and to a floating dock to be constructed in the 
present retenue ; the creation of a dry dock—the flood-gates: are 
to be 18 métres wide, and their sill will correspond with the level 
of zero of the charts. The work of setting back the east pier, and 
of the construction of the new docks will probably be completed in 
1885. 


A sum of 80,000/. has been credited to the works on the floating 
basin of St. Malo for the year 1884, and it is expected that the 
basin will be opened to shipping towards the end of the year. In 
the outer harbour of St. Malo the reconstruction of the great 
landing slip (so called) of Dinan, which serves chiefly for the 
traffic carried on by steamers and ferry-boats going to and coming 
back from Dinard, has been completed. A survey is being: made 
of the jetties used at low water in order to ascertain by what 
means they can be improved, but no decision has as yet been 
come to. The rebuilding of an old embankment of about 330 
yards in length, which on the north side protects-the row of low 
sand-hills which extend from St. Malo to Paramé, and which 
afford shelter against the encroachment of the sea to the extensive 
lands behind them, is to be undertaken this year. 


In Brindisi solicitude has been awakened in regard to the un- 
satisfactory state of the harbour. The annual grant of 80,000 fl. 
for the necessary repairs, dredging, &c., has been replaced by a 
lump sum, given by the Government to last over a period, for 
putting existing works into thorough repair and carrying out new 
ones. A new embankment in the inner harbour is to be made, 
and the existing coal wharves at the entrance to be transferred to 
it, and thus disoccupy, enlarge, and deepen the entrance by 
dredging. Besides these works, about a third of the existing 
embankment is to be replaced by a new one of concrete blocks. 
This latter work has already been commenced. But in view of 
what is proposed to.be done, and done efficiently, as it is desirable 
it should be, the grant of 500,000 frs. is considered inadequately 
small. 


A report from Berdiansk, in Russia, states that new and very 
extensive shops have been built, and large stocks of goods brought 
down from Moscow and other towns. ‘The civilised custom in 
large towns of having attractive and expensively fitted-up shops is 
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gradually becoming recognised there, and the business transacted 

‘appears to improve in proportion. Concerning ironmongery goods, 
it may be said that some improvement is noticed in the quality of 
Russian make ; but it is remarkable ‘how difficult first-class goods 
are to be obtained. Of course, the market does not require any 
very superior quality; cheapness is the great point. A great 
scarcity is always noticed of the celebrated Demidoff iron. A 
slight increase in price is made almost every year, but still the 
supply is deficient, and shopkeepers are unable to obtain all they 
require. Foreign iron is not kept in stock, nor would it be 
saleable. Immense progress is being made amongst the German 
colonies in. the district. Steam flour mills, starch factories, 
breweries, machinery works, foundries, and other industrial occu- 
pations employing thousands of hands are to be found, and the 
class of workmen and mechanics are vastly superior to those of a 
few years ago. 


SIR F. LEIGHTON ON SCOTTISH ART. 


A BANQUET was held in the Drill Hall, Forest Road, 
w Edinburgh, in connection with the tercentenary commemo- 
ration of the University. The toast of “Literature, Science, and 
Art” was proposed by Earl Wemyss, who described the President 
of the Royal Academy as a highly-cultivated English gentleman, a 
great orator, whose powers of speech were as highly finished as his 
painting ; a sculptor, the admiration for whom would endure as 
perennial as the bronze of his great work—a man struggling with 
a python. 

Sir Frederick Leighton, in responding, said :—Although the 
command to respond in the name of art is not laid on me now for 
the first time, never has it been laid on me under circumstances 
approaching in interest and significance those under which this 
spacious hall is thronged with guests to-night. To dwell upon the 
profound signification of the celebration which has gathered 
together such an illustrious assembly in the Athens of the North 
would be in me obviously an impertinence, but I would ask leave to 
say that to be permitted to respond to a toast on such an occasion 
is an honour which I prize very highly, and that honour is much 
enhanced by the characteristically graceful and eloquent and in- 
dulgent words of my friend Lord Wemyss. Sir Alexander Grant, 
acting in the name of a most distinguished body, has beckoned to 
the four quarters of the globe, and from the four quarters of the 
globe, from the far ends of this Empire, and from every land in 
which intellect is held in reverence, men to whom that reverence is 
common have been gathered into your northern city to do homage 
to the famous seat of learning of which he is the head, to bear 
witness to its high service in the past and in the present over 
every field of thought, to hail with augury of undimmed renowa its 
entry upon this fourth century of its career—some of them to 
receive a distinction which will not be least among the sources of 
their pride. My gratification at having my name coupled with this 
toast is far from unmixed, for I have been bidden to rise imme- 
diately after two men of world-wide fame, and though I am, 
indeed, proud that, mainly, no doubt, through the accident of my 
official connection with the Royal Academy, I am permitted for 
the nonce to be 2 solchem Bunde der dritte, 1 am disturbed bya 
sense of unworthiness to be so honcured, a sense which is not 
wholly effaced by the kind words with which my name has been 
brought before you. I have, nevertheless, one sense of comfort— 
there is one grace with which to deck my words, and I propose to 
use it largely, and that is the grace of brevity. Custom has long 
sanctioned the union in one toast of science and literature with art, 
and, as it seems to me, rightly, for whilst these beneficent forces 
work by methods widely different, and have each their separate 
and clearly marked domain, yet they do not work in enmity, but 
rather with mutual aid and interchange of service in the building 
up and illuminating of our spiritual life, each bringing to us its 
special ray of light from the great central flame of truth, all three 
together purging our minds of the error, if it exists, that any one 
of those rays is the whole truth, and keeping alive in us the sense 
that these are many and manifold waves from the far-hidden 
central source of light towards which men strain their eyes for 
ever and in vain. Between science, the seeker after the causes of 
what is, and those graphic arts whose vehicle of expression is the 
outward semblance of things, the gulf might seem to be almost 
impassable ; but do we not see standing between them a noble 
link, an art which binds and blends in harmonious consent the 
achievements of science, the flights of the imagination, and every 
fascination of form and colour? I speak of architecture. Between 
literature and art, on the other hand, the links are so obvious that 
in any case which is not characteristically artistic the danger is 
great, lest the outlines of their several provinces may become 
blurred, to the detriment of both, but especially of art. Both have, 
indeed, man and nature for their theme ; both strive to clothe in 
forms of beauty poetic emotions and noble thoughts ; but to the 
one time is assigned as its field, and to the other space. The one 
leads us along through chances and contrasts of successive feelings 
and events ; the other attracts us by the contrasts and harmonies, 
and by the emotions arising out of them, of forms which are em- 
braced at one glance and at one moment, and these limitations 


cannot be ignored with impunity. The arts to which the toast 
alludes are no doubt those which are conventionally called the fine 
arts. There is, however, yet another art not included in it, but 
which it is impossible to shut out from our minds when we are 
considering the relations of intellectual and imaginative forces— 
namely, the art of music, in which more than in any other they are 
closely welded together. Music flings across a warp of purest 
science a fiery woof of passion. Like literature, music unfolds her 
riches in a lengthened chain; like art, she deals with abstract 
qualities of form, and she has in melodious sound the very counter- 
part of colour. I am the more bound to say this to-night—indeed I 
say it on all occasions—for according to my creed, which is perhaps 
rather an obsolete one, but according to my firm belief Art is at 
her noblest when she and her sister Music are most closely kin. I 
am presuming on your patience, but I would ask before sitting 
down to be allowed to express my very warmest wishes for the 
thriving in this land of the arts for which you have permitted me 
to speak, and I do so with fraternal sympathy, not only as one who 
boasts himself a member of the Royal Scottish Academy, but as 
one mindful of the honour which Scottish artists have reflected and 
are reflecting upon that great institution which it is my pride and 
privilege to represent here to day. One of the most striking cha- 
racteristics, if I may be allowed to say so, of Scottish art is its 
tenacious nationality. _We live in days in which national indi- 
viduality in art is readily blurred, and the tendency to absorption, 
as far as this kingdom is concerned, in the voracious Babylon by 
the Thames, cannot but add dangers to the levelling spirit of the 
age. You must recollect with the more pride that physiognomy of 
Scottish art retains in the South its sharply defined features. 
Many elements have conspired to make that art what it is—the 
strenuous and original temper of the race, the various elements of 
which that race is composed, the influence, perhaps, of contact in 
days when art was young with an eminently artistic foreign people ; 
but, above all, the rare charms of the scenery in the midst of which 
it has grown. True it is, if I may whisper it at this table, that the 
heavens weep as often as they smile ; I dare not say more often at 
these enchanted scenes, and that shadow follows sunbeam more 
swiftly than sorrow treads upon the heels of joy. But these 
vicissitudes in the shifting tempers of the sky only deepen, as I 
think, the enjoyment of those intervals of splendour that trans- 
figure all your land. Speaking as one who has seen many lands, 
under many skies, and who has sojourned on three continents, I 
say, and I say it without hesitation, that in none is colour so 
royally supreme as in your own country, when the sun’s gold is 
shed on your purple hills, and when the corn stands yellow 
along the steel-blue lochs. These are the glories in which 
genius has dipped her many-tinted wings. May she soar on those 
wings to further and yet more brilliant flights. 


A CONVERSATION WITH MR. RUSKIN. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Pal/ Mall Gazette reports a 
A conversation he has had with Mr. Ruskin, at Brantwood, 
near Coniston. He describes Brantwood as a beautiful, rambling 
house with spacious rooms and low ceilings, commanding a view 
which is unsurpassed in England for picturesqueness and poetic 
beauty. In the drawing-room dwarf and other book-cases stand 
against the walls, and there are drawings by Prout, D. G. Rossetti, 
and others, as well as Mr. Ruskin’s drawings of the interior of St. 
Mark’s, at Venice. The library is enriched by a greater profusion 
of works of art. Numerous exquisite water-colours of Turner 
hang around the room, a marvellous example of Lucca della 
Robia’s faience (“fashioned by the master’s own hand and abso- 
lutely perfect,” Mr. Ruskin said) decorates the chimneypiece, 
book-cases and drawers full of minerals line the room, and 
beautiful books are scattered about in artistic confusion. Mr. 
Ruskin showed some of the “lions” of Brantwood to the corres- 
pondent. He went to one of the cases and pulled out a drawer 
containing blocks of stone in which were large masses of dark- 
blue opal. ‘There! never before, I believe, have such gigantic 
pieces of opal been seen, and certainly not possessing that beau- 
tiful dark-blue colour. Oh, yes! I’m very strong in stones ; my 
collection of agates is the finest in the kingdom, and I am at 
present assisting the British Museum in this department. The 
diamond I am at present exhibiting at the Museum is unique in 
crystallisation on that scale—I gave 1,000/. for it. But look—look 
at these books.” The volumes to which he pointed were the 
original manuscripts of several of Scott’s novels. “I think,” he 
said, taking down one of them, “ that the most precious of all is 
this. It is ‘Woodstock. Scott was writing this book when the 
news of his ruin came upon him. Do you see the beautiful hand- 
writing? Now look, as I turn towards the end. Is the writing 
one jot less beautiful? Or are there more erasures than before? 
That shows how a man can, and should, bear adversity. Now let 
me show you these beautifully engrossed manuscripts of the tenth, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. I know of no stronger proof of 
the healthy condition of the Church at that time than the evidence 
of these books, when they used to write their psalm-books so 
beautifully, and play with their initial letters so artistically. Yes, 
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the faces in all such manuscripts are very badly drawn, but that 
is because the illuminators were rather sculptors than artists 
—in our sense of the term.” The correspondent continues :— 
This reference to art encouraged me to ask what he thought of 
art in England at the present day? Mr. Ruskin shook his head 
mournfully. “I have only stopped grumbling because I find that 
grumbling is of no use. Besides, I am afraid of an action for 
libel—as in the case you know of—if I open my mouth; and if I 
cannot say what I choose about people I do not look at them. I 
may briefly say that I believe that all the genius of modern artists 
is directed to tastes that are in vicious states of wealth in cities, 
and that on the whole they are in the service of a luxurious class 
who must be amused, or worse than amused. I think there is 
twenty times more effort than there used to be, far greater skill, 
but far less pleasure in the exercise of it in the artists themselves. 
I may say that my chief feeling is that things are going powerfully 
to the bad, but that there may be something, no one knows how or 
when, which may start up and check it. Look at those drawings 
of Turner—there is nothing wrong in them; but in every exhi- 
bition there is something wrong; the pictures are either too 
‘sketchy or too finished ; there is something wrong with the man— 
up to the very highest.” “Are you satisfied with the result of your 
teachings?” “Certainly not! not in the least; I have made 
people go wrong in a hundred ways, and they have done nothing 
-at all. I am not,” he went on, rather bitterly, “an art teacher ; 
they have picked up a few things from me, but I find I have been 
talking too much and doing too little, and so have been unable to 
form a school, and people have not been able to carry out what I 
say, because they do not understand it.” 

“Yes, I give far more care to my lectures than to my books. 
They are for the most part written most carefully, though I some- 
.times introduce matter extemporaneously in the delivery of them. 
I have taken more pains with the Oxford lectures than with 
anything else I have ever done, and I must say that I am im- 
‘mensely disappointed at their not being more constantly quoted 
‘and read; and this applies not only to the last series of my 
Oxford lectures, but to them all. What have I ever done better 
than this?” As he spoke Mr. Ruskin took down a volume of his 
““ Aratra Pentelici,” and read the concluding passages of one of the 
lectures in his own powerful and impressive manner. “There,” he 
said, closing the book, “I have never written more closely than 
that, and they will recognise this one of these days. And I may 
tell you a piece of news: if I am spared another six years I shall 
‘have a school of my own. Turner liked the Royal Academy, and 
he was not often wrong. Its members have always been very 
‘kind to me, and I believe to everybody else. But its fault is that 
it is not an ‘Academy’; it sets an example of no style, and it 
-teaches its pupils no principles.” 

At this moment the clouds, which had obscured the sun hitherto, 
rolled away. “Now,” cried Mr. Ruskin, “you will be able to see 
the full beauty of the view. Come and look at it from the dining- 
room : it is finest from there.” Then, turning from the window, 
he called my attention to several pictures that the room contained. 
“Do you see that picture inscribed ‘J. W. M. Turner, sua manu’? 
That is a portrait of himself when he was only sixteen. That is a 
‘grand Titian—that old Doge over there ; and this picture, which 
recalls Sir Joshua’s Banished Lord, is a portrait of my father by 
Northcote. I always rejoice to think that my father had the good 
taste and the good sense to have his portrait painted by so clever 
‘an artist. He was no mean draughtsman himself.” As we passed 
back to the library, he continued: “ Prout, of whom you have seen 
several beautiful examples here, is one of the loves which always 
remain fresh to me; sometimes I tire somewhat of Turner, but 
mever of Prout. I wish I could have drawn more myself—not that 
ii should have done anything great; but I could have made such 
"beautiful records of things. It is one of the greatest chagrins of 
my life.” 

“Can you tell me anything,” I asked, “ with respect to Lupton’s 
failure to satisfy Turner in mezzo-tinting his Cala’s Pier? You 
‘no doubt saw Mr. Lupton’s letter on the subject the other day?” 
“The truth,” said Mr. Ruskin, “is very difficult to get out of any 
expression of Turner, and I believe that he was very apt to be 
-dissatisfied when he saw the colour of his pictures in chiaro-oscuro. 
I know the facts of the case well; and I think that there was 
mothing that Lupton could not do. Assuredly Turner did not 
mean to imply that there was any incapacity in his engraver at all; 
but when colour is altered to black and white it often happens that 
sthe relative size of the objects appears to be altered too.” 

- “ Now that I am getting old,” said Mr. Ruskin, in reply to a 
‘question of mine, “and can climb about the hills no longer, my 
‘chief pleasure is to go to the theatre. I told you just now that I 
‘could always enjoy Prout; in the same way one of the only 
ipleasures in my life entirely undiminished is to see a good actor 
‘and a good play. I was immensely pleased with ‘Claudian’ and 
Mr. Wilson Barrett’s acting of it; indeed, I admired it so much 
ithat I went to see it three times from pure enjoyment of it, 
-although asa rule I cannot sit out atragic play. It is not only 
‘that it is the most beautifully-mounted piece I ever saw, but it.is 
‘that every feeling that is expressed in the play, and every law of 
morality that is taught in it, is entirely right. I call that charming 
Aittle play ‘School’ entirely immoral, because the teaching of it is 


that a man should swagger about in knickerbockers, shoot a bull, 
and marry an heiress. As regards the literature of modern plays, 
I think that in comedies the language is often very precious and 
piquant—more so in French than in English pieces; but I know 
of no tragedy, French or English, whose language satisfies me.” 
“The main work of my life, said Mr. Ruskin, “ and it will be 
continued to the end of it, is the ecclesiastical history that our 
fathers have told us, and the natural history connected with my 
mineralogical collections. I-am writing various catalogues in 
illustration of these collections, which I am giving my best time 
and care to. Besides, I am still editing Miss Alexander’s book. 
Look at her drawings,” he went on, as he drew some of her illus- 
trations froma cabinet. ‘Never before have I seen such perfect 
penmanship—to say nothing of her knowledge of the flowers she 
draws. Now, before you go come up to my bedroom, and I will 
show you something worth seeing.” He led the way upstairs, 
pointing as he went to some of Turner’s sepia drawings which 
decorated the staircase. “From this room you will get the finest 
view of the lake. But it was not for that I brought you up. 
Look round at these masterpieces on the walls. There are twenty 
of Turner’s most highly finished water-colours, representing his 
whole career, from this one, when he was quite a boy, to that one, 
which he executed for me. There is not one of them which is not 
perfect in every respect. I am much exercised as to how I shall 
leave these beautiful drawings after my death, so as to be of the 
greatest service to the public. As it now stands, in case of my 
sudden death they will all go to Oxford, but I cannot quite make 
up my mind as to what is the best todo. Here you see what is 
probably the most beautiful painting of fruit that Hunt ever did, 
and it hangs among the Turners like a brooch. Yes, I hold this 
to be the finest collection of perfect Turner drawings in existence 
—with one exception, perhaps ; and the nation shall have it.” 


STEPS AND STAIRS.* 


HE everyday ordinary things which we deem of little import- 
ance often contribute most to our ease and enjoyment. So 

also the simple devices which we think not worth the while to 
study or understand in very many instances lead the way to know- 
ledge and wealth. How commonly it occurs when our attention is 
thoughtfully called to the origin or appearance of some very 
familiar object, to its ancientness, usefulness, or beauty, as it may 
be, to exclaim in our amazement, “ How singular we never thought 
of that before!” As queer and yet commonplace a subject as 
could well be imagined is the one which I have chosen, and to 
which the above remarks may be applicable. Ask the question— 
how many have considered or even thought of it, or if they have, 
could conceive of anything surpassing, in connection with great 
antiquity, a device more useful and simple than the ordinary com- 
mon building step, or, in a little broader sense, “Steps and 
Stairs”? It is not a little difficult to believe that while. man, 
through his ingenuity, has attained the position he now enjoys, 
especially in architecture, after ages of experience, he has in steps 
and stairs made no proportionate progress, and that the primitive 
modes of ascent and descent remain in almost every respect the 
same to-day as they were thousands of years ago. Even the open 
ladder, with its rounds and sides, which we see everywhere, is but 
the counterpart of that which was used by the builders while 
rearing in gorgeous majesty those glorious edifices the ruins 
of which command the admiration of the appreciative world. 
With these same kinds of ladders or steps did besiegers scale the 
walls of the beleaguered cities and fortresses, and in the softer 
amenities of life did many a Romeo, no doubt, gain his Juliet’s 
balcony, ages and ages ago. Inthe cathedral at Nuremberg there is 
very cleverly worked, in the architectural decoration of the canopy 
over the pulpit, an idea of a ladder, suggested, it is supposed, by the 
story of Jacob’s dream, and therefore deemed as ecclesiastically 
appropriate by the sculptor Kraft, who flourished about the end 
of the fifteenth century. The steps and raised terraces which are 
so commanding and pleasing in our realisation of a grand and 
imposing structure, are the old-story similes, only diminutive in 
comparison to those of the temples away back in the remoteness 
of the Egyptian Ptolemies and Rameses ; upon whose steps, courts, 
and pavements, dynasty after dynasty trod, knelt, worshipped, and 
passed away. The temples of Assyrian greatness, almost sublime 
because of their elevation, owed their grandeur to the countless 
steps and numerous terraces by which they were approached. 
The vast amphitheatres—the Coliseum and that of Verona and 
others—with their dark masses of elliptical masonry, tier upon tier 
of steps and galleries, are greater than modern science has built, 
and as good as we can construct even now out of the same 
materials. Nothing simpler or more suitable could be devised 
than these benches of stone. Nor does it seem possible that they 
can ever be supplanted by any substitute. The idea of a step is 
identical with our first efforts to creep. Nature shaped it in the 
eternal rocks, and it shall for ever endure. It is true that the 


* A paper by Mr. Walter Dickson, architect. Read before the 
Albany Institute, March 9, 1884, and printed in the American Architect, 
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modern lift or elevator has become both fashionable and necessary 
in meeting the requirements of crowded cities and lofty buildings, 
but even this contrivance is rarely under any circumstances 
inserted or used to the exclusion of steps and stairs. 

If we for a moment consider how many questions there are 
involved in the planning of a good stairway, the constructive 
problems concerned in its execution, and its importance as a sub- 
division of a building, we cannot but see that it is a subject which 
demands the greatest attention. The mechanical construction of 
detail, of which this paper, at this time, does not intend to treat, 
belongs to the science of stereotomy, z.¢., of cutting solids to certain 
conditions of structure and equilibrium. Without some knowledge 
of the principles of this science no one can successfully cope with 
the difficulties to be encountered. It seems to be a law of nature 
that the sectional angle of steps should not vary from 45 degrees, 
and that a step is best proportioned when its top plane or tread is 
twice as wide as the rise or step itself is high. Assuming that the 
most convenient, easiest pace of average people upon level ground 
is 24 inches, and that 12 inches is the most natural height 
to rise when the ascent is vertical, and with this distance to 
govern the movement in ascending or descending steps, a 
rule asserts itself, which requires that when the riser or step is 
higher than one-half of a foot, or six inches, that the top plane or 
tread must be less than one foot in width, and that when the riser 
or step is less than half of a foot or six inches in height, that the 
top plane or tread must be wider. For instance, if a step, taking 
eighteen inches as a controlling factor, were six inches in height, 
the tread or top plane would be twelve inches in width. If the 
step were eight inches in height, the tread would be ten inches in 
width. If the step were four inches in height, the tread would be 
fourteen inches wide, and so on, &c. Furthermore, it is a fact, 
both remarkable and paradoxical, that a stair which is very easy 
of ascent is not always so of descent. 

In any building the stairway claims an incontestable right, and 
next to the entrance is the most useful and prominent feature. 
Staircases, says Palladio, will be perfect if they are spacious, 
lighted, and easy to ascend. How many are there already built, 
and daily being: constructed, which will bear the scrutiny of such 
ruling? How many are spacious, well lighted, or easy to ascend? 
In connection with the above desirable qualities might be asked 
the all-important first and foremost question: ‘‘ How many are 
safe?” Safe for human lives, because of their strength; safe 
because of their protection against fire and disaster. It would be 
an almost hopeless task to ascertain the origin, early construction, 
and gradual artistic development of the staircase. It has been 
found located for most part in all of the noted remains of ancient 
architecture, but occupying remote and obscure places. The fact 
has been thought singular that Vitruvius throws no light upon 
staircases, and that the discoveries of Pompeii are equally as 
silent. This, in a measure, may be accounted for, because of the 
ancients building their temples and houses but one storey high, and 
enjoying their balmy climate on the terraced roofs, balconies, and 
walks. During the existence of the Roman empire especially, and 
in the decadence of the Republic, the residences of the rich were 
built with the most extravagant appointments. As the middle 
classes at the dawn of civilisation rose in power, domestic archi- 
tecture began to develop. The skill of the Romans. throughout 
Europe became widespread, and the principles of the Roman villas 
guided the builders in the planning of the houses of the Middle 
Ages. Yet, even in the residences of the wealthy, the stair when 
used was but a number of steps, very confined, exceedingly steep, 
tude, and narrow. When, for comfort or protection, buildings 
were built with more than one storey, circular steps or stairs began 
to be adopted, which revolved, as it were, around a solid newel, in 
shape not unlike a corkscrew, and were known by the name of 
“turnpike” stairs. 

However, there are no known examples wherein ancient stairs 
ever corresponded in grandeur with the modern staircase. It was 
not until the twelfth or thirteenth centuries that architecture began 
to show a healthy development, and later, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, that stairs and staircases attracted much atten- 
tion. Sir Henry Wotten, who was much interested in the subject, 
says: “ To make a complete staircase is a curious piece of archi- 
tecture.” Sir Henry’s plan was a straight vista of staircases, each 
with landings receding from the other, from lower to uppermost 
storey. Since that time an elegant staircase has been acknowledged 
the most useful and most decorative feature in the interior arrange- 
ment of a building. In noble edifices, more: particularly, the 
corridors and staircases impress us:as to appropriateness and 
magnificence: by first impressions we are fain to judge. of the 
whole, when, in fact, we have seen but a part. It is equally true 
of the stairs in our houses. If, when entering, we are.to be 
favourably impressed, our halls and stairways must possess.all of 
the attributes of space, symmetry, strength, and adaptation. . 

I here take the liberty, for which I.,trust I may be pardoned, 
to say that the departure from these rules in the arrangement of 
our dwellings is one of the glaring mistakes of our profession. 
Narrow, dark halls and cramped-up ‘stairs now exist, where there 
should be a generous amount  of- walking, moving, and standing 
room ; where the life-imparting properties of good wholesome air 
could circulate from basement to skylight, and each room opening 


into said halls could receive its fresh supply ; where daylight 
could shine in to brighten up the darksome interior of the house ; 
where the stairs should be ample and easy, with frequent landings, 
so that the aged, the women, and the children, and the crowd 
itself, could make a hasty exit without fear of broken necks or 
limbs. Yet, not always is the architect or builder free to exercise: 
his own taste or judgment in the planning of them. On the con- 
trary, they are oftener forced to exert their greatest skill and 
ingenuity-in combating surroundings and conditions which impede 
and are antagonistic to safety, convenience, sanitation, and good 
taste. For it must not be lost sight of that in earning his liveli- 
hood, the architect has very often to serve two masters—one his 
art’s inspiration, his labour of love; the other, the inflexible: 
exactions of his sometimes uncultivated client. 

It is obligatory upon us to construct securely and to exercise 
every precaution for the safety and protection of life and limb. 
No retribution is too severe for the man or body of men who build: 
for selfish gain, to the disregard of such precautionary measures. 
The day is close at hand when the width of doors, halls, corridors, 
and stairs, and the number of them, private as well as public, shall 
be determined by a factor of safety proportionate to its seating” 
capacity or the maximum number of occupants that a building is. 
to contain. 

A few suggestions, when upon the subject as to the proper 
location of stairs, how built, &c., might not be out of place.  Cer- 
tainly no stair should be put up unless sufficiently strong to sup- 
port any kind of a reasonable stationary or moving load. It 
should be absolutely fireproof—steps, supports, railings, walls, 
doors, floors, and roofs. There must be frequent landings or rests. 
No winding steps. The flights in each storey should be con-. 


tinuous, one over the other, or following each other, each flight to- 
increase in width as they approach the ground floor, and to be- 


well ventilated and lighted. The safest stairway is not that which 
is placed in the interior of a building, subject to danger by fire in. 
halls, passages, and partitions which are not fireproof. Even 
though the stairway itself and its parts be invulnerable to fire, the 
great danger would be from smoke suffocation. 


stairway is so entirely independent of surroundings as when fire- 


proof and placed on the outside of a building, and no stairway is- 


so near perfection, as far as safety is concerned, as the straight, 


short flight or receding one, with well located landings, continuous. 
from first to top storey, and so exempt from turns or returns that 


no such hindrances could interpose or obstruct a straight-ahead. 


exit from top to bottom. Sir John Soane claimed this direct or 


“avenue” stair as his favourite one for public buildings. It is said 
that he did really construct some elegant edifices after this plan. 


A ball, rolled down from the uppermost storey upon such a stair,. 


would not stop until it had reached the ground. 


Following the example set us by the most cunning of animals, 


there should be in every building and habitation a way to get out 
entirely separate from the one to getin. There is no questioning 
the right of way out of a burning building. 
save himself. ‘Self protection is the first law of nature.” 
fewer impediments, the quicker out of danger. 


admit of good architectural treatment. | L : 
staircase, as advocated by Walton in his treatise on stair building, 


‘should be easy ascent, and the straight line broken by a proper 


number of stages in the most direct movement of the body.” 
Winding stairs or steps, as a rule, are an abomination, and if the 
statistics of the loss of lives and injury caused by them could be 
arrived at, it would be seen that many more accidents happened 
thereby, after buildings were tenanted, than ever occurred during 
the dangers and hazard of construction. Aisthetically, a winding 


or elliptical staircase, describing its curves of grace, is pleasing to- 


the eye. But is it beauty when we know how difficult it is of con- 
struction? The steps of winding stairs are not parallel—one end’ 


too wide, the other too narrow, leaving but a space in the centre or 


run of the’ steps, as the only suitable place for ascending or descend- 
ing. With such uncertain footing they are manifestly objection-. 
able, and were it not for a railing to guide, would not with perfect 
confidence be tolerated. The only real advantage derived from: 
the use of winders in stairs is economy of space. The landing 
stair, on the contrary, with its short flights or easy stages in. 
mounting, square and spacious and in perfect repose, conveys in: 


its “make up” precisely what it is—a simple, substantial, appro-. 


priate piece of work, commending itself to practical common sense. 
In our climate, where we have such intense extremes of heat and’ 


cold to contend with, in the construction of continuous flights of 


stairs, especially in our dwellings, schools, and similar buildings, it 
would be advisable, wherever practical, to enclose each flight or 
story in separate compartments, as it were, not only to cut off the: 
progress of fire or smoke, but to prevent the great waste of heat: 


which naturally rises to the highest point at the cost of comfort to» 


the lowest. 
Our public halls and theatres, tenements and flats everywhere. 


are for the most part a lamentable attestation that steps and stairs.’ 


are too few, remote, and inefficient when danger is imminent, 


The quiet amusement afforded by the seating of an audience: 


sufi If the entire: 
building were non-combustible, this objection might not avail. No: 


Every one tries to: 
The 
Palladio argues. 
“that a staircase should be at the entrance of a building, and the: 


first thing to be seen.” While this is good advice, it does not always. 
The leading idea in every: 


ee 
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disarms us of the apprehensions we feel upon entering a building 
badly arranged for sudden exit, and it is only when everybody 
attempts to leave at once that we, finding how difficult it is to, 
snail-like, make way through the dense and helpless crowd, can 
‘truly appreciate the horror a cry of fire would produce. To get 
you in is the showman’s business ; to get yourselves out is your 
own business. The horrible holocausts which have from time to 
time occurred, even in our own memory, have served but little 
to improve the old style of entrances and exits, and insure greater 
iprotection to human life. Does a theatre, or hall, or hotel, 
‘burn up and wipe out of existence scores of people, the news- 
papers preach the sad lesson while the funerals are taking place. 
‘The agony, after a while, is supplanted by the next or some other 
dire calamity. The building in the meantime is rebuilt, but prac- 
tically the same as before, excepting that a few more doors may 
have been made to open outwardly, a fire-escape added, several 
fire-extinguishers arranged in conspicuous places, and, perhaps, 
-some lengths of hose purchased ; but in all likelihood these will be 
found, when required, about as serviceable as lifeboats at sea—of 
no use when most needed. 

Probably the most dangerous combination that exists, and one 
which should in all cases be avoided, are elevator stairs, as it were, 
-enclosing and winding around the elevator from basement to roof, 
‘forming an immense chute or shaft, which, in the event of fire 
“occurring at no great distance from it on any storey, would 
resolve itself into a huge flue to suck up with tremendous power, 
through its burning crater, every vestige of combustible material 
below. 

And, again, as to the practical utility of the outside iron fire- 
escapes. Nine out of ten would intimidate the ordinarily resolute 
"man in an attempt to descend them, to say nothing about expect- 
ing a delicate, frightened woman, in the midst of a fire excitement, 
to find her way down to terra firma on them. With a safeguard of 
‘some kind (composed say of iron netting) over them, to prevent 
sthe escaping occupant from the possibility of falling, greater bene- 
ficial results would follow. They should be made more like stairs, 
well fortified with railings, and their adoption and quantity made 
compulsory. The horrors of jumping from burning windows 
would then be avoided by repetitions, at every storey, of iron 
balconies, and numerous covered stairs connecting them. Build 
fire-proof and thereby reduce the risks and dangers of fires. A 
single life saved is worth a world of selfish gain. It is much 
‘better that we let splendour and zstheticism remain in abeyance 
until the appeal of humanity is answered, and life no longer 
jeopardised. Give us laws which will compel the accomplishment 
-of these suggestions, and such heart-rending, sickening recitals as 
that of the swallowing up of a whole family by smoke and flames, 
as occurred in the Stanton Street fire, New York, recently, will 
cease. The tenement death-traps, which are such a stultifying 
commentary on our civilisation, laws, and Christian nature, should 
not be tolerated. Every city, town, and village should hold it as 
its highest privilege to have every church, hall, theatre, school- 
house, mill, factory, and tenement house generously and amply 
provided with every means for instant escape therefrom. Perhaps, 
in addition, we might add, and justly too, that all places for the 
above purposes, should be located on the ground-floor. Were this 
the rule, the dread of attending public places would be greatly 
lessened, and the poor tenant with his little family in his tinder-box 
habitation would feel safer and happier. For humanity’s sake, 
then, may we not fondly hope for equal recognition with the lower 
and more valuable animals, and live to see the time when societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to humanity will be just as popular as 
‘those for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 

Municipal commissions for the examination of buildings, and 
coroner’s juries, are inefficient and uncertain, and it would seem 
that righteous sentiment, outraged by the total indifference shown 
to the constantly occurring warnings, must sooner or later become 
aroused, and remodel or obliterate in our buildings all vestiges 
of such glaring causes for alarm; instituting, as we before 
ventured to suggest, some practical factor of safety which the 
present or modern character of our houses necessitate, and which 
will entirely revolutionise old theories and establish a rule that 
would prove infallible throughout the land. When that sensible 
time arrives, and this danger is, as far as possible, avoided, we feel 
humbly certain that such simple subjects as “Steps and Stairs” 
~will be found invested with the importance they so justly deserve, 
and the influence and power they may exert in the construction of 
puildings will be universally paramount and peremptory : second 

oO none. 


ENGLISH EXCAVATIONS IN EGYPT. 


*T*HE excavations which are in progress at San or Zoan in 

Egypt at the cost of the Egypt Exploration Fund give 
employment to a large number of native labourers, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W. Flinders Petrie. According to a writer in the 
Times, some ten or twelve shafts have been sunk at different 
points, and about thirty-five huge trenches, varying from 7 feet to 
24 feet in depth and from 50 feet to 400 feet in Iength, now radiate 


from all parts of the central area. This wholesale ploughing has 
brought to light successive strata of foundations, pavements, and 
superstructures of all periods, so laying bare the progressive history 
of the great temple, and showing how it finally became filled up 
and buried. The last process was the work of centuries. There 
were, it seems, two outer enclosures, the earliest being of very 
remote antiquity, and the latest dating from the reign of Piseb- 
khanu, of the twenty-first dynasty. Pisebkhanu’s wall is of in- 
credible strength. It extended round three sides of the building, 
and it is yet standing to a height of about 20 feet. It is 80 feet 
thick, and built of colossal bricks about eight times the size and 
weight of our modern bricks. Of these, according to Mr. Petrie’s 
calculation, the wall cannot have contained fewer than three or 
four millions. In process of time (perhaps during the Persian 
period) houses were built up against this wall. These would in all 
likelihood be the houses of priests or temple servants. Later on, 
in Alexander’s time, houses began to be built against the side of 
the north gate. Later still, under the Ptolemies, the wall was con- 
siderably cut about and houses were built on it. Finally, during 
the Roman period (circa A.D. 300), the washings of the wall filled 
the temple itself with mud to a depth of over 6 feet, burying the 
ruins of the fallen portico, the hypostyle hall, and all the fore part 
of the building. Some of the beautiful red granite obelisks, how- 
ever, to judge by the deeper deposit upon which they lie, must 
have remained erect till about A.D. 1000, This is no fanciful 
sketch. Mr. Petrie has unearthed these ruined houses, and their 
chronology is determined by the coins and pottery found in 
them. 

A curious interest attaches to the excavation of private dwel- 
lings. Inscriptions and statues are more historically precious ; but 
the pathetic relics of what was once a home affect us more nearly 
than the monuments of priests and princes. Among those built on 
the top of Pisebkhanu’s wall, an artist’s house has been discovered, 
and adjoining the house a block of workshops. Some Ptolemaic 
coins, and a jar made by a Greek potter, with “ MOYSAIO..... 
stamped upon its broken handle, date the house and its occupant. 
It may be inferred that the old artist was engaged on the decora- 
tions of the temple. Himself long passed away, he has left his 
sketch-book and indiarubber behind him ; his sketch-book being a 
thin slab or designing tablet of fine limestone, and his indiarubber a 
lump of “block emery.” The tablet is ruled in squares, its surface 
much degraded by frequent rubbing, and the corners quite rounded 
from perpetual wear. His rubbing-stone has also been found, and 
among the aris of the workshops several pieces of waste stone, 
also ruled in squares, have turned up. Another block of work- 
shops on the opposite side of the temple appears to have been 
occupied by jewellers and metallurgists, whose chippings of lapis- 
lazuli, obsidian, carnelian, and other choice stones, besides a great 
quantity of copper “ droppings ” and copper slag remain to tell the 
tale. Most interesting of all these parasitic buildings, however, is 
a very old pre-Ptolemaic house, partly destroyed in ancient times 
by fire, and situate on the top of the great wall east of the temple. 
Discovered more than a month ago, this house has from time to 
time continued ever since to yield fresh finds. The objects are 
curiously miscellaneous, consisting of funereal statuettes, bronze 
deities, and all kinds of amulets, pottery of many periods, jars, 
cups, plates, saucers, amphorve, toilet vases in alabaster, bronze 
vessels, a bronze armlet, a quantity of iron staples, six massive 
bronze ferrules, belonging apparently to the legs of a couch or 
table ; and, more uncommon than all the rest, a number of rusty 
iron knives of the time of the twenty-sixth dynasty. The most 
precious relic of all is, however, a charred wooden case, filled with 
rolls of burnt papyri. Though these rolls are blackened, broken, 
and brittle, the demotic writing is yet legible on some ; and one 
little papyrus is quite unharmed and perfect, strings and all. 
Another seems to be blank, and the box, which may have belonged 
to a copyist, also contains a bundle of calamzi. A large heap of 
burnt garments of different textures, the carbonised threads 
still holding together with sufficient strength to bear removal, 
was found near the box. The house and its contents are 
altogether somewhat mysterious. It may have been a den of 
thieves and tomb-breakers, who here divided their spoils and 
burnt what they did not care to keep. Discoveries of this kind 
stimulate the interest with which an archeologist looks forward to 
the exploration of the more ancient outlying quarters of the 
original city. An Egyptian Pompeii underlies those soddened 
mounds, and it is tantalising to reflect that by the time they are 
dry enough to be worked the season during which excavation is 
practicable will already be drawing to a close. 

In the temple area, and among the ruins of the great pylon, 
Mr. Petrie is now systematically examining every side of every 
fallen block ; copying every inscription, however fragmentary, and 
separately photographing every object of interest. Some of these 
blocks have actually been worked three times, and bear portions 
of inscriptions of Rameses II., of Her-Hor, and of Sheshonk, the 
Shishak of the Bible. Among historical records of various epochs 
may be noted a curious tablet erected by a negro prince of the 
obscure period of the thirteenth dynasty, and the discovery of 
several fragments of a superb granite colossus of Rameses II., 
originally 50 feet in height, which has been barbarously cut up 
into building blocks by Osorkon IT. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE programme of the Conference of Architects, which 
begins on May 5, is hardly sufficiently attractive to tempt 
visitors to come a long distance in the present weather. But 
the subjects mentioned are of a useful kind. There are to be 
six meetings. The first will be the annual meeting of the 
Institute. At the second the subject set down for consideration 
is “The duties, obligations, and mutual relations of architect 
and contractor, with reference to English and foreign practice.” 
The third conference will consider ‘‘the tenure of land for 
building purposes.” The “works of STREET, BuRGEs, and 
VIOLLET-LE-Duc” will be discussed at the fourth meeting. 
For the fifth the subject is, “the French adpléme d’architecte 
and the German system of education.” And at the last meet- 
ing a paper will be read on “English Architecture Thirty 
Years Hence.” There will be visits to the Architectural 
Museum, the workshops of Messrs. Cusirr & Co., and to 
buildings, and a conversazione at the South Kensington 
Museum. A meeting of Associates will also be held. 


Tue Council of the National Smoke Abatement Institution 
some time ago protested against the leniency with which fines 
were inflicted in the metropolitan police-courts upon offenders 
who do not adopt the best practicable means for counteracting 
or preventing the smoke nuisance. According to the Act, a 
sum of not less than 4os. should be paid for the first offence, 
on a second conviction 10/., and for each subsequent con- 
viction the sum of double the amount of the penalty imposed 
for the preceding conviction. While this is the law, it is alleged 
that in some of the police-courts merely nominal fines, varying 
from half-a-crown to ros., have been inflicted. The reply of 
the Home Secretary, to whom the protest had been addressed, 
was to send a copy of a return of fines inflicted under the Act 
in London between 1877 and 1881. In that period proceed- 
ings have been taken for improper construction in 607 cases, 
and convictions were obtained in 600. There were also 436 
convictions for negligent use. In a very few cases fines of 20/. 
have been inflicted, but the average amount of fines for first 
offences is only 7s. 114, and for second and subsequent 
offences 10s. 1@. The figures show that the charges of the 
Institution have been well founded. 


Tue Ecclesiastical Commissioners are obliged to own that 
their funds are still seriously affected by the continuance of 
agricultural depression, and by the reduction of tithe averages. 
During the past year the grants towards the building of 
churches have not been liberal. Chancel repairs are debited 
with 7,783/. 19s. 11d., the restoration of Southwell Collegiate 
Church with 2,307/, and the residence houses for the minor 
canons of St. Paul’s with 499/. 19s. 11d. But farm and other 
buildings required an outlay of 38,3134 The outlay on 
construction may be estimated from the architect’s charges, 
which amount to 2,847/ 7s. 6d. The surveyor’s charges have 
been 13,190/, 13s. During the year thirteen new churches 
have been substituted for old or existing parish churches, and 
nine churches have been formally approved for new parishes. 


THE earthquake which was felt in Essex and in London on 
Tuesday recalls one in the last century which was described by 
Horace WaLpoLe. It is fortunate that in both cases the 
effects were not serious. In Essex there was naturally much 
consternation, although the damage that arose in some parts is 
trifling. In one house near Colchester the old china that 
stood on shelves was not disturbed, but in other places there 
was more evidence of the force of the earth tremor. In the 
village of Wyvenhoe the cottages have been unroofed and the 
church has been injured. At Colchester the spire of the 
Congregational Church was partly destroyed, and the old 
church of Langenhoe has been wrecked by the fall of the spire. 
According to an estimate which is likely to be exaggerated the 
damage in Colchester alone exceeds 10,0007, In a calamity 
of this kind science is powerless. It is impossible to foretell 
with precision when or where subterranean forces are likely to 
act upon the surface of the earth. For the same reason it is 
difficult to provide for contingencies by special construction. 
Houses which were supposed to be earthquake-proof have 
been tried in California and in Japan—but their success has 
not been encouraging. 


The long delay in publishing papers read at the Institute 
of Architects has not been satisfactory to the writers. A new 
arrangement has been made, by which the papers read at the 
meetings between November ,and F ebruary are able to appear 
in type in April. The part just issued contains the papers on. 
“Buildings for Applied Science Instruction,” by Mr. RoBIns ; 
“On English Monuments of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries,” by Mr, Tarver; **On the Action of Lightning 
Strokes,” by Colonel ParNeLt ; and “On the Education and. 
Position of French Architects,” by the secretary. The theory 
of Colonel PaRNELL was not adopted by the scientists who 
heard his paper, but there will be less difference of opinion 
about the remaining contributions. The plans and descrip- 
tions of laboratories given by Mr. Rozmns will be found sug- 
gestive in practice. Mr. TARVER gives an interesting sketch 
of some interesting examples of English art, while Mr. WHITE 
follows Mr. MatrHew ARNOLD in glorifying the French 
Academy. If English writers feel the disadvantage of the 
absence of a standard authority, it is no less true that English 
architecture also suffers both directly and indirectly from the 
same cause. In this country we are deprived of the “polite 
consideration, the charm of manner with which men of science 
and letters in France treat the subject of architecture.” If Lord 
BEACONSFIELD lived in Paris he would have been restrained 
from offering the brutal suggestion of the hanging of an archi- 
tect as the best means to ensure good building, and from foist- 
ing another man’s éoge on the public as a specimen of his 
spontaneous eloquence. 


THE process by which the beautiful lacquer of Japan is 
produced is not likely to remain much longer a mystery. The 
lacquer has been subjected to chemical analysis, and its con- 
stituents have been determined. The raw lacquer. juice now 
used is really an emulsion containing a peculiar acid, to which 
the name urushic acid is given, the term having been derived 
from urushz, which is Japanese for lacquer. It is understood 
that the difference between good and bad lacquer consists 
mainly in the relative quantities of the acid and water which 
are present, inferior lacquer having more water than and less 
acid than the superior kind. One result of the chemical 
analysis will be to give more certainty to the process with the 
Japanese, and another will be a diminution of lacquer poison- 
ing, which is supposed to arise from the gradual disappear-. 
ance of the acid. It is believed that the materials now 
employed differ from those which were in use when the best 
examples of lacquer were produced. 


A DISCOVERY of great artistic and archzeological importance 
has just been made while excavating a cellar on the property 
of the Freres Maristes at Saint-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, a village 
in the Department of the Dr6me. At a depth of only about 
five feet, the workmen laid bare a room dating from the 
Roman epoch, still in a very perfect state of preservation.. 
The greatest treasure here found is a superb mosaic measuring: 
6 metres 55 centimetres in length by 3 métres 4o centimetres. 
in breadth (about 22 feet by 11 feet 4 inches), the centre of 


which is taken up by a scene representing the marriage of 


HERCULES with Hrsg, the goddess of youth. The hero is 
holding his club in the left hand, and stretching out the right,. 


above the altar, to the goddess, who is clothed in a voluminous. 


floating veil. The expression of the faces in this composition, 


which is surrounded by an ornamental scroll, is said to be- 


wonderfully good. The rest of the pavement of the room is 


also richly ornamented ; while the thresholds of the two doors. 


consist of coloured mosaics. 


Two Roman vases of fine form have been discovered by 
workmen while constructing a drain in Hyde Close, Win- 
chester. 
where it commences to decrease towards the neck. The 
second vase is larger, being 7 inches high and 5 inches in 
diameter in its greatest circumference. It sustained a slight 
injury from the pick, but it can easily be mended. It is of a 
light red colour, except at the neck and handles. 
are stained a dark red colour, and the decoration of the body 


of the vase is in a light, almost white, clay, put on in slips and! 


raised. ! 
lines and eight pointed stars. 


It consists of two alternate groups of four vertical’ 
The vase tapers to a small and 


elegant neck, with a small orifice and a pair of small corrugated: 


handles, and the vessel would perhaps hold upwards of a pint. 
The swell of the vase is ornamented with handsome mouldings.. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE BIRMINGHAM LIBERAL CLUB. 


E publish a view of the new club house now being 

erected by the Birmingham Liberal Club Buildings 

Company on an important site at the corner of Edmund 
Street and Congreve Street. 

The buildings, which are in course of erection, will extend 
in Edmund Street only to the fourth bay, but when com- 
pleted will immediately adjoin the Mason College, as shown by 
the illustration, and will be in close proximity to the town 
hall, council house, art gallery, free library, and Midland 
Institute. The principal entrance to the club is in Congreve 
Street, from which a vestibule leads to a large hall which, from 
its size and arrangement, the nature of the materials used, and 
its elaborate details, is expected to be an effective and original 
feature of the building. On this floor will be the reading- 
room, rooms for waiting, telephone and serving, &c., rooms. 
from the hall an oak staircase ascends to the first, second, 
and third floors. On the first will be the large dining saloon, 
bar, luncheon, and private dining-rooms and _serving-room. 
A mezzanine floor will intervene between a part of the first 
and second floors, and will be occupied by manager's apart- 
ments and offices. The second floor will comprise large smoke 
and billiard-rooms with lavatories, and a large private dining- 
room, ‘The third floor will be entirely set apart for bedrooms, 
bath and dressing-rooms for the members. The fourth floor will 
be entirely occupied by an unusually large and complete 
kitchen department ; the bedrooms for the female servants will 
be over this. On the basement floor are a large, well-lighted 
lavatory for members and the bedrooms for men servants. A 
large hydraulic passenger lift will afford access between base- 
ment and third floor, and there will be provided dinner and 
other lifts. ‘The heating of the building will be by a_high- 
pressure small pipe water apparatus, and the ventilation will be 
effected by flues traversing the walls and communicating with 
a large foul-air chamber in the roof, from which a large shaft, 
heated with hot water and gas, will withdraw the foul air. It 
is proposed to use the electric light in all but the less important 
rooms. 

The wall facings are of red bricks from Kingswinford, with 
red terra-cotta details from the works of Mr. J. C. Epwarps, 
Ruabon ; the granite is from the quarries of Messrs. WRIGHT 
& Son, Aberdeen. The builders are Messrs. W. & J. WEBB, 
of Birmingham; Mr. Srpiey is the clerk of works, and the 
building is being erected from the designs and under the per- 
sonal supervision of the architect, Mr. JerHro A. Cossins, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


SCHOOL AND TEACHER’S HOUSE, ULLENHALL. 


HE village of Ullenhall is situate in the heart of that 
portion of Warwickshire known as the Forest of Arden. 
The school is for the accommodation of eighty children, and 
has been built, together with the teacher’s house attached, and 
is maintained, at the cost of Mr. T. H. G. Newton, of Barrells 
Park, near Henley-in-Arden. The works have been carried 
out in the most substantial manner, at a cost of slightly under 
5/. per school-place provided, by Messrs. T. Cotiiys & Co., of 
Tewkesbury, under the supervision of the architect, Mr. W. 
Haw ey Liovp, of 79 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


HOUSES, KING'S NORTON. 


HIS illustration represents a pair of semi-detached 
houses in course of erection at King’s Norton, Worcester- 
shire, for Mr. W. B. FEATHERSTONE. Each house contains three 
reception-rooms, four bedrooms, and two attics, with the usual 
accessories. ‘The exterior will be faced with best pressed red 
bricks, and.relieved with ornamental moulded brickwork. The 
stone dressings will be Horsley Castle stone, and the roofs will 
be covered with brown tiles. The architect is Mr. OLIVER 
Essex, A.R.I.B.A., of 35 Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


DESIGN FOR BOARD SCHOOL, MILITARY ROAD, NORTHAMPTON. 


HIS design was submitted in the late competition under 

the motto “Straightforward.” The plan was arranged 
to accommodate 350 boys, 300 girls, and 500 infants, the 
smallest classrooms being for 60, and the largest 68 or 70 
pupils. The floor space allowed was 9 feet per child in the 


infants’ school, and ro feet in the others. ‘The least width of 
the schoolrooms is 22 feet, and of the classrooms 20 feet. 
The height to wall-plates is 16 feet, and to ceiling at collar 
of roof 25 feet, and to the infant school, which is lofty, so as 
to get the full advantage of the window light in gables over 
galleries, 27 feet. 

It was proposed to construct the walls of best pressed red 
brick, with red stone or terra-cotta dressings, and the floors 
of solid wood blocks on concrete. ELuison’s patent inlet 
bricks and Boytr’s outlets for extracting vitiated air would be 
used. The cost of the building, according to builders’ esti- 
mates, would not exceed 9,290/. The design is by Mr. 
Wittram DousLepay, architect, Birmingham. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE members of the Architectural Association held their 
annual soirée on Friday evening, the 18th inst., at the West- 
minster Town Hall. A large gathering of members assembled 
for the occasion, including many past presidents and senior 
members. The capacity for hard work is a well-known charac- 
teristic of the Association, which, as an educational organisation, 
is something altogether unique not in the kingdom alone, but, it 
may be said, in the world. That those who apply themselves in 
earnest to work and study are among the foremost to know how 
to enjoy themselves in season need scarcely be observed. Nor is 
it surprising that, with so good.a programme as was provided, a 
pleasant evening was spent by all, although the hall itself is a gloomy 
one. The proceedings of the evening were inaugurated with pre- 
liminary business, as is usual at the ordinary meetings, Mr. Cole A. 
Adams, the president, occupying the chair, and supported by the 
honorary secretaries, Mr. Atkin Berry and Mr. H. D. Appleton. 
This routine business was humorously adapted for the occasion, 
and not to be taken au grand sérieux. The minutes having been 
read, certain eminent members of the profession and notabilities 
outside the profession were nominated for election as members of 
the Association. Sir Edmund Beckett, for instance, was nominated 
for membership on occasion of the completion of the west front 
of St. Albans. Mr. Seddon and Mr. E. W. Godwin, proposed by 
Mr. Aston Webb and seconded by Mr. Ingress Bell, were nomi- 
nated on occasion of their letters to the Zzwzes. This business 
was duly transacted, and served as the introduction of the 
chief item of the evening’s entertainment, in the shape of a 
burlesque, composed within the ranks of the Association, the 
authors of the play being, so the programme stated, unknown, 
and wishing “to remain so.” The characters were admirably sus- 
tained by various members, and the scenery was certainly “ kept 
strictly subservient to the acting,” for—well, there was none. The 
play of course turned on matters architectural in general, and on 
competitions, notably the Admiralty and War Office competi- 
tions, in particular. The architectural world is fairly well 
acquainted with the vagaries attendant on competitions, so the 
present competition seasonably suggested the occasion for illus- 
trating the chances of mischances run by competitors in these pro- 
fessional games of hazard. Without giving any description of the 
course of the play, a word by way of sketching one of its leading 
ideas may be allowed. Mactout, a London architect; Mrs, 
Mactout, his amiable consort ; and Bunkum, an American archi- 
tect, ‘great at competitions,” were the prominent characters ; as 
also three Witches, or Friends in Council. Mactout is a would- 
be competitor in the Admiralty competition, though it does not 
appear as if he had put pencil to paper, far less got plans ready. 
He evidently entertained the gravest doubts as to his powers of 
winning a place in the contest, and, if anything, appeared pretty 
confident that his chances were 77/7, should no lucky chapter 
of accidents come to his aid. The aid comes, of course, for 
while strolling on Hampstead Heath, engaged in building villas, 
detached and semi-detached—ex LEsfagne—the three witches 
appear on the scene, and in an evil—good or evil ?—hour Mactout 
crosses their palms with small silver coin of the realm, and learns 
in return that Bunkum has just arrived on the Heath from New 
York, with plans under his arm destined to carry off the competi- 
tion. Mactout’s resolve is instantaneous, and he carries off the 
winner, that is to say, the predicted winner, plans and all, to his 
own house, there to give him hospitality for the night. The 
evening’s entertainment, however, proved rather too strong for 
Bunkum’s head, or perhaps his long journey had tired him, for, to 
say the least of it, Bunkum got so sleepy after dinner that he fell 
on his back, fortunately on a chair or two, with his feet pointing 
heavenwards, and his legs at right angles with his body, after the 
supposed most orthodox American fashion, and straightway went 
off in a profound stupor. While thus sleeping the sleep of 
the just, Bunkum is carried off to bed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Mactout—not, however, before they had subtracted the coveted 
plans from under his arm, where hitherto they had been 
jealously guarded by Bunkum. The motto on the plans 
is speedily erased, and that of Mactout substituted, and the 
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plans sent off instantly to the St. Stephen’s Porch at the 
Houses of Parliament. ‘The time, the study, the labour expended 
by Mactout to win the competition had unluckily been expended 
in vain, on account of the small oversight that, having changed the 
motto on the plans, he had forgotten to change the letter accom- 
panying the plans which Bunkum had written. Bunkum of course 
is victorious : he wins the competition, but is so thoroughly alarmed 
by Mactout, who threatens to write a letter to the Z7zmes to say 
that he is utterly incompetent to. carry out so large an under- 
taking and is quite unpractised in construction, &c., that he makes 
Mactout his friend by consenting to go halves with him. Among 
other incidents which were represented in the course of the play, 
the styles, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Moorish, Italian, Gothic, and 
Queen Anne, were personated by seven gentlemen, and, when 
properly grouped together, did duty for the style of the future, 
illustrative, no doubt, of “a wise eclecticism resulting in the 
survival of the fittest.” At the conclusion of the burlesque an 
old friend of the Association made his way to the stage, not 
unlike a district surveyor about to condemn the amalgamated 
styles as an unsound structure, but instead of this he advised the 
audience to take the opportunity and study it, that is, if they 
thought that it represented the architecture of the future. This 
was by the way only, and he asked the audience to bestow 
a hearty vote of thanks on the members who had so successfully 
catered for their amusement thatievening, and the vote was carried 
by acclamation. 


ART IN SCHOOLS. 


HE prizes gained by the students of the Stoke and Fenton 
School of Art were distributed on Saturday last by Mr. 
Oscar Wilde, who, in his address, said that they were told by Mr. 
Ruskin that we lived in an ugly age, and that art suffered from 
smoky chimneys, polluted streams, railways, and commerce ; but 
he (Mr. Wilde) entirely disagreed with him. The true artist did 
not wait until life became picturesque for others. He took care to 
see life under picturesque conditions always. He would not 
desire that external life should be permanently beautiful, and he 
would know that under certain conditions of light and shade 
everything would look beautiful. Once in every twenty-four hours 
everything became beautiful. Mr. Ruskin had said many dreadful 
things about the iniquity of smoke, and he (the speaker) was not 
going to praise it on sanitary grounds. He would only remind 
them of the beauty Turner saw in those very scenes which Mr. 
Ruskin so often ran down. There was no better answer to those 
who complained of commerce spoiling art than to turn to Turner’s 
pictures. He referred to the liking for prettiness prevalent 
among many modern artists, and after speaking of the extremely 
hard outline of modern English painting, in which we might 
learn something from the Japanese, and describing the way in 
which Japanese children were taught to draw, he said all the world 
was the property of the artist, and under certain conditions 
would give him beautiful subjects ; and it was to the visible world 
he should go, and not to literature. We had suffered for the fatal 
alliance of painting with poetry. We had seen painters pass their 
lives in illustrating poetry and history, becoming merely adjuncts 
of literary men. There was plenty of scope for the artist without 
having recourse to literature for his subjects. He considered it 
would be better to teach children handicrafts instead of mere book 
learning in our elementary schools. They could never forget the 
dreary, weary hours they passed in childhood with their books — 
books good enough in their way, but not good enough in our 
way. They learned a good deal at school, and a great deal more 
in the open air. Instead of teaching the latitude and longitude of 
countries no one wanted to go to—which was what people called 
geography ; or the lives of kings of the Saxon Heptarchy, which 
was merely the lives of people who never lived at all, they should 
teach children handicrafts, which would enable them to apply the 
arts of decoration to their homes, and make them pleasanter places 
to live in. Every child had a sense of imagination and creation 
about him that our modern books hardly seemed to touch at all. 
We ought to make our schools far livelier than they were. The 
school should be one of the most beautiful places in every town 
and village—so beautiful that the punishment for an idle little 
fellow should be keeping him away from school. What was wanted 
was a constant succession of beautiful things in the school, so that 
the children should grow up with lively surroundings, and grow to 
like the beautiful and good. The moment the nation ceased to 
honour handicraft the end would come to all idea of beauty in its 
productions, and those who were anxious to bring up their sons as 
clerks or members of the liberal professions should remember that 
handicraft was really a noble and splendid profession. 

_ Mr. Woodall, M.P., in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Wilde, 
said if he might presume to take exception to anything in the 
address they had just heard, it would be to the doctrine laid down 
that there should be no connection between painting and poetry. 
He recalled the lines of one who must have been singularly devoid 
of poetry, who wrote, “A primrose by the river’s brim, a yellow 
primrose was to him, and it was nothing more.” Whether they 
regarded the primrose as the symbol of the cesthetic school with 


which Mr. Wilde had been identified, or as the emblem of a great 
political party, their meeting that day was much brighter for the 
many primroses they had the pleasure of seeing in that room. Mr. 
Wilde had referred very forcibly to the duty of making life— 
especially in relation to their poorer children—beautiful, and he 
trusted that, although Mr. Wilde might be regarded as the apostle 
of an idealistic school, practical people would not fail, as far as in 
them lay, to carry out his injunction. A society had been formed 
to accomplish this purpose by means of pictures and other works 
of art, and they were much indebted to Mr. Wilde for having so 
authoritatively enforced the duty and advantage of making our 
elementary schools more attractive and practical. He (Mir. 
Woodall) had had opportunities during the last few years of seeing 
a good deal of elementary school work in various countries, and 
there was nothing so impressive as the tendency of foreign Govern- 
ments to teach children practical handicrafts, and to familiarise 
them with the use of tools—in many cases going far beyond that. 
It was satisfactory that the experiment had been put in operation 
by several School Boards in this country with a success which was 
particularly gratifying. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 


HE Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings have so 
often remonstrated with foreigners about projected restora- 
tions and alterations of buildings, it is not surprising to find a 
Frenchman protesting against the works which are proposed to be 
carried out in the parish church of Stratford-on-Avon. M. Jus- 
serand is an admirer of Shakespeare ; and he is, moreover, one of 
the vice-presidents of the New Shakespeare Society. He has, 
therefore, some claim to attention. M. Jusserand says that it was 
with much surprise he heard, during a recent visit, of the restora- 
tion ; and from the accounts he received, he believes that what is 
contemplated is one of those thorough works of which there are 
too many examples on the Continent and in England. According 
to M. Jusserand, the vicar considers that the church is at present 
too small, and a more capacious nave is required for the develop- 
ment of the ceremonies ; but there must be some error in the 
statement, and it is possible the critic is thinking of foreign ritual, 
and of what he has seen in French churches. The Stratford-on- 
Avon church, says M. Jusserand, has, in addition to its associa- 
tions, an artistic value that is real. It is a very good specimen of 
the churches which were found in small towns in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. As so many of them have been de- 
stroyed or restored, the survivors are the more deserving of 
respect. The monuments which are to be seen on the walls of 
the church, and which record the names of numbers of the in- 
habitants of the town, appear precious in the eyes of M. Jusserand. 
Through them the church becomes the Westminster Abbey of 
Stratford-on-Avon, and he recalls the fact that Shakespeare selected 
by preference the provincial temple as the place where he might 
repose in the midst of his kindred, and without more pride, pomp, 
or circumstance than was befitting a wealthy burgess who was the 
owner of New Place. Ifthe poet could revisit the glimpses of the 
moon, he would still find something familiar in the appearance of 
the church. The number of the monuments has increased, but 
they are inscribed with the names of townsmen, and it may be 
assumed that Shakespeare would plead for their preservation. At 
present the memorials are doomed to removal, as new walls are to 
be constructed on new foundations. M. Jusserand is of opinion 
that the fabric of the church is in good condition, and will so 
remain provided that some care is taken for its maintenance, and 
that the upper part is kept free from moss and creeping plants. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


HE Commissioners who were appointed to inquire into the 
condition of the cathedral churches of England and Wales 

have reported on Ely Cathedral. This cathedral is on what is 
called the new foundation, having been constituted by King Henry 
VIII. in 1541 on the dissolution of the ancient Benedictine monas- 
tery founded by Queen Etheldreda A.D. 673. But a bishopric was 
created at Ely in 1108, the monastery being preserved, and the 
bishop being also the abbot. It is calculated that the gross income 
of the Dean and Chapter of Ely is 14,6537, and the net income 
about 13,2007. The treasurer, however, says the net income is 
under 13,0007. Out of that sum, 7,440/ is paid to the dean and 
canons, and 3,098/. to precentors, lay clerks, &c. In addition, 
goo/. goes for subscriptions, allowance to curates, donations, &c. 
What is left amounts to 2,000/., and is expended in the following 
way :—Maintenance of cathedral worship and repairs, 1,250/. ; 
maintenance of precincts, labour, insurance, &c., 550/. ; and main- 
tenance of houses for cathedral officers, 2007. The sum expended 
on the fabric of the cathedral is plainly of small amount. The 
dean and canons have their several residentiary houses within the 
precincts ; so have also the master of the schools, two of the minor 
canons, the teacher of the choristers, and the vergers. The dean 
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and canons keep their own houses in repair, with some aid from 
their corporate funds, as appointed by statute. The houses of the 
minor canons and other officials are repaired wholly by the chapter. 
The maintenance of the master’s house and dormitories, together 
with the schoolrooms, which are situate in the great gate-tower of 
the college, comes from the school endowment fund. An ancient 
chapel within the vrecincts, recently restored, is lent for the pur- 
poses of the school, but kept up by the chapter. There is also a 
muniment-room, fireproof, and two cottages for the use of the 
college retainers, and an ancient store-barn of large dimensions 
which has been converted into stables for the use of the chapter. 
The condition of longer residence now required of the dean and | 
canons have necessitated considerable expenditure of late years in 
the improvement and enlargement of several of the houses. Four 
of the present canons have found it necessary to obtain loans from 
Queen Anne’s Bounty by a mortgage on the income of their stalls, 
to which payments, as regards repairs, the chapter contribute 
according to the requirements of the statutes. The chapter-house 

- of the monastery is said to have been destroyed at the dissolution. 
The chapter of the college used formerly to meet in one of the 
vestries, but for many years past they have made use of the 
dining-room and other apartments of the deanery for capitular 
purposes, and furnish and repair them out of the common fund. 
The ancient barn above mentioned might perhaps be made avail- 
able for public objects connected with the church—if, for instance, 
it were converted into a chapter-house and library, and used occa- 
sionally for diocesan meetings; but the outlay required would be 
very considerable. 

The following is the arrangement proposed by the Commis- 
sioners for the conservation of the cathedral and other buildings 
belonging to the see :—The treasurer, under the advice and 
direction of the dean, is to provide for the external and internal 
repairs of the cathedral and of everything appertaining to the 
church and choir, and of all other houses, buildings, walls, fences, 
and grounds within the precincts of the cathedral (except those 
appropriated to the dean and residentiary canons and to the 
cathedral grammar school) ; but no order is to be given for any 
important work without the consent of the dean and chapter. The 
treasurer is also to take notice of the houses, buildings, and 
erections appropriated to the dean and residentiary canons, which 
by direction of the dean and chapter he shall require them 
severally to insure adequately against fire, and if any repairs of the 
same shall be required, and if being warned thereof by the 
treasurer, the person liable to the repair thereof shall not repair 
the same, the treasurer is to provide for the repair, and charge the 
same to the person liable ; or in regard to the house and buildings 
appropriated to the treasurer himself, if being warned by the dean 
he shall not repair them, the dean shall order the repair and 
charge the same to the treasurer, provided that the dean and 
residentiary canons shall, as allowed by the ancient statutes, 
be assisted with the requisite materials for such repairs by the 
treasurer at the common charge, or, if more convenient in his judg- 
ment, that one-third of their reasonable expenses be so allowed 
them, . 


THE MUNICIPAL OFFICES, LEEDS. 


HE new Municipal Offices and Free Library in Leeds, which 
have been designed by Mr. Corson, were opened on the 
17th inst. by Alderman Woodhouse, mayor. The cost has been 
over 100,000/. The library includes a reading-room, 80 feet long 
by 40 feet wide, divided into a broad nave and aisles by six arches 
upon pillars of polished granite. The walls are tiled throughout, 
and on them are medallion busts of Shakespeare, Homer, Dante, 
Milton, Goethe, Scott, and others, the work of Mr. B. Creswick. 
The general character of the design and ornamentation of this 
room is Romanesque. On the next floor is the lending library, 
which will contain forty thousand volumes. Here terra-cotta takes 
the place of granite, the effect being different in character and 
much more subdued than that of the room below. Above this is 
the reference library, which will contain a hundred thousand 
volumes. 

At the banquet which followed the opening Alderman Tatham 
proposed the health of “The architect of the new building,” and 
paid a high tribute to his abilities as an architect. 

Mr. Corson, in replying, remarked that if he were to be guided 

by the adjectives which had been used respecting the new muni- 
cipal buildings, it would seem that the work had not altogether 
been a failure. The money spent upon them had been well laid 
out, and full value had been obtained for the expenditure. He, 
however, intended to ask the committee to allow him to complete 
a few things which were scarcely to his taste. For instance, the 
hot water coils in some of the rooms required to be made some- 
thing rather more attractive to the eye than they were in them- 
selves. Two statues were also wanted for the front and one for 
the centre of the building. Possibly some gentleman of artistic 
proclivities and a large purse would present such for this particular 
purpose. He was sorry that the late chairman of the committee 
had not been able to be present at that day’s proceedings. He 
desired to thank those who had assisted him in the work during 


the last five years, including Mr. Watson and Mr. Osborne (clerk 
of works), who filled a similar place in connection with the Man- 
chester Town Hall. A good deal of labour had been necessary, 
as shown by the fact that 1,060 drawings in connection with the 
buildings had been prepared. 


THE NEW UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, 
EDINBURGH. 


HE Principal and Professors of the Medical Faculty invited 
over six hundred guests to a luncheon in the Anatomical 
Museum of the University New Buildings. 

Dr. Billings, the representative of the University of Philadelphia 
and of the John Hopkins University, proposed the toast of “ The 
Architect” of the buildings. He said:—I am very glad to have 
the opportunity of proposing the toast which is set down opposite 
my name, for I have had the opportunity of examining the build- 
ings which have been constructed for the work of the medical 
departments of many of the great universities in Europe and of our 
own schools, and in this country also. The time has long gone by 
when the single little amphitheatre, such as some of you may 
remember to have seen in the old University of Bologna, with its 
two or three professors, was sufficient for the teaching of medicine. 
We have now learned that, in order to teach men to swim, it is 
necessary to put them into the water, and the whole tendency of 
modern education is to provide practical facilities- laboratory 
facilities. The old amphitheatre, while not done away with, is 
not now the sole method of instruction. The combination of 
all the methods for the various branches which are now 
considered necessary for a medical education—the proper 
combination of the eight, nine, or ten chairs, with means 
for theoretical instruction on the one hand, and _ practical 
instruction on the other—is not an easy matter even for a small 
school ; but the difficulty may be imagined when it is necessary to 
provide, as we have heard to-day, for 1,500 students. After a 
careful examination of this building, I am prepared to say that 
these difficulties have been largely overcome, and that this is to- 
day, taking it altogether, the best planned and best arranged 
medical school of instruction in the world. I think, therefore, I 
need not use any special arguments or pleas to induce you to drink 
the toast which I shall propose to the man who has combined with 
his own skill all the information derived from all the various 
sources, to arrive at this perfect and harmonious result ; for the 
architect must have exercised great judgment and performed a vast 
amount of mental work, besides assimilating the information which 
he has obtained elsewhere. The single scraps of information he 
may have obtained from the professors would not have created a 
building such as this, no more than a few isolated facts would 
create a science. I therefore ask you to join me in drinking to 
the health of the architect of the buildings, Mr. Rowand 
Anderson. 

Mr. R. Rowand Anderson, who was received with loud ap- 
plause, said in reply :—I esteem it no small honour to be called 
upon to acknowledge this toast, as having been selected to be the 
architect to design and to superintend the erection of the important 
public building, the inauguration of which is the occasion of 
this great meeting to-day. And I ought to feel more than 
gratified with your verdict, and with the graceful acknowledg- 
ment of the manner in which I have accomplished my task, 
which has been pronounced by Dr. Billings, whose dis- 
tinguished position in the medical profession, as the head of a 
great department of State, and whose knowledge of all the 
great buildings of the world of this description entitle him to speak 
with the voice of authority. To combine in one building the nine 
great departments of this school of medicine, with all the varied 
and different requirements, was a task of some difficulty. After 
studying the requirements of the professors, and after visiting the 
best buildings of this kind that eight years ago existed in Europe,. 
I realised the great change that was taking place in the teaching 
of medicine and surgery ; and I saw that if the school in Edin- 
burgh was to maintain its position I must produce a building in 
which the great side of medical teaching—the practical side— 
could be carried on under the most favourable conditions, and that 
no mere pedantic rule of architecture or questions of style should 
so limit me as to mar the vital object of producing a building 
thoroughly adapted to its purposes. If I have succeeded—if I 
have even partly succeeded—for all the work of the best of men 
has those imperfections which are the steps towards that greater 
degree of perfection to which we are striving to attain—I shall 
always feel pride and satisfaction that I have been privileged to 
contribute to the maintenance of the fame of this great school, 
and to enable it, not only to sustain the traditions of its past 
history, but to hold the position which it has so nobly won. And 
when this building is completed by the addition of the great hall, 
I trust it will be a building not unworthy of our own romantic 
town. I have been frequently asked why I have adopted that phase 
of architecture which you see here. Obviously I could not have made 
use of Greek architecture, and to have adopted Palladian art would 
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have been to sacrifice the interior to the exterior. I have not adopted 
Medieval art because an architect cannot ignore the spirit and tend- 
ency of his time; but I have made use of ‘that phase of art which 
arose in Italy during the second half of the fifteenth century, when 
the great minds of that country began to burst the bonds of dogma 
and ecclesiastical authority, and were determined to inquire into the 
nature of all things, and which, I believe, will be the meeting 
ground where those gifts of the ancient to the modern artists—viz., 
those principles of construction evolved and perfected during the 
Middle Ages, which so long as we build in stone and lime must be 
used, and that love of beauty and humanity for its own sake so 
characteristic of Classic art—will mingle and lead to the production 
of a phase of art that will respond to and be more impressive of the 
thought and life of the modern world than anything we have yet 
seen. Tothe Professors, to the Building Committee, I owe my 
most grateful thanks for that confidence they have always placed 
in me, dealing with all questions—practical or artistic—that have 
arisen. Of all the contractors that have been engaged in the work, 
I am bound to say that they have done their duty faithfully ; and 
I have also to acknowledge the services of Mr. Allan Clark, the 
clerk of works, who has been employed here throughout ; and 
whose knowledge of work, and whose frankness and courtesy have 
contributed very largely to the realisation of this building. And 
to this great and illustrious company I return my most grateful 
acknowledgment of the hearty manner in which they have 
responded to this toast. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


HE Report of the Director of the National Gallery for 1883 
has been published. Mr. Burton informs the Treasury that 
during the year sixteen pictures have béen purchased. Of these, 
the most important are Mantegna’s Samson and Delilah, which 
was bought at the sale of the Blenheim Collection for 2,362/. 1os. ; 
the Procession to Calvary, by Ridolfi del Ghirlandajo, purchased 
in Florence for 1,200/. ; a Portrait of a Young Man, by Antonello 
da Messina, which cost in Genoa 1,040/.; and a Portrait of a Boy, 
by Isaac van Ostade, for which 840/. was paid. 

The bequests of the year have been a Portrait of a Lady, by 
Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A.; 4 Young Girl carrying a Lamb, by 
Jean Baptiste Greuze; 4 Family Group, by William Hogarth ; 
The August Moon, by Cecil Lawson, presented by Mrs. Cecil 
Lawson ; Christ at the Column, by Velasquez, presented by Sir 
John Savile Lumley, K.C.B.; and a plaster cast from a bust of 
Mantegna, by Sperandio, in the Mantegna Chapel, basilica of St. 
Andrew, at Mantua ; lastly, is a palette, formerly belonging to the 
late J. M. W. Turner, R.A., with an autograph note attached. 

In conformity with the provisions of the National Gallery Loan 
Act of 1883, a certain number of pictures belonging to the British 
school have been selected for loan to provincial and other institu- 
tions. The wall-space thus gained has enabled the Director to 
place in Room XVI. many recently-acquired examples of the 
foreign schools, but several still remain hung on screens in other 
parts of the Gallery. The pictures have been lent to the National 
Portrait Gallery, the National Gallery of Ireland, the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool, the Manchester Art Gallery, and to the 
Corporations of Sheffield, Nottingham, Oldham, Dundee, Leices- 
ter, Stockport, Warrington, Stoke-on-Trent, and Glasgow. In 
addition, about forty oil paintings by Turner have been removed 
from the walls of the National Gallery, and will be distributed 
between the several institutions above mentioned as soon as the 
allotment has been effected. Many of these loan pictures require 
to be cleaned, and some to be re-lined, before they can be sent 
away. This will occasion some delay, and involve an expense 
which cannot be met out of the ordinary annual vote for this 
department. It is hoped, therefore, that a special provision will 
be made for this purpose by Her Majesty’s Government, as soon 
as its amount can be ascertained. 

The total number of pictures now contained in the public 

rooms of the Gallery is about 940, exclusive of water-colour draw- 
ings. The death of the Duke of Ripalda has delayed for a while 
the removal of the Colonna Raphael, which the Duke, shortly be- 
fore his decease, had promised to effect. The trustees now only 
await a formal application, properly authenticated, from the late 
owner’s executors, on receipt of which it will be delivered into 
their custody. 
_ The glass screens, so long desired for the prevention of draughts 
in the Gallery, have at length been erected in the entrance hall, to 
the great advantage of the students and the public, and with a 
beneficial result to those pictures which, being hung in rooms near 
the staircase, had previously been exposed to constant variations 
of temperature. But the evils thus mitigated will not be entirely 
removed until the present inconveniently planned hall and stair- 
cases have been entirely remodelled, an improvement which the 
trustees are glad to find is included among the alterations proposed 
for the building by Her Majesty’s Office of Works. 

Recent additions to the contents of the gallery, acquired by 
purchase and bequest, have rendered it impossible to postpone any 


longer the enlargement of a building in which the available wall- 
space has long been insufficient for the proper display of many 
important pictures. Accordingly, in the early part of last Session 
Her Majesty’s Government obtained from Parliament a grant of 
5,000/., as a first instalment towards the cost of new rooms to be 
erected at the rear of the old Gallery, and in extension of the new 
buildings designed by the late Mr. Edward Barry, R.A. The pro- 
posed additions will somewhat encroach on the space hitherto 
occupied by St. George’s Barracks. This has involved negotia- 
tions with the War Office, and the Office of Woods and Forests, 
which have unfortunately delayed the commencement of the 
works, and up to the present time no portion of the building con- 
tract has been undertaken; but it is hoped that after the settle- 
ment of necessary preliminaries no time will be lost in carrying out 
a scheme of such essential importance. 

As nearly as can be calculated, the National Gallery was visited 
by 849,604 persons on the public days during the year 1883, show- 
ing a daily average attendance on such days (207 in number) of 
4,104. These numbers must, however, be only regarded as 
approximate, no accurate means of checking them being in use. 

On students’ days (Thursdays and Fridays), when the number 
of visitors entering by payment is registered by a turnstile, 36,572 
persons were admitted between January 1 and December 31, 1883, 
the admission fees (at sixpence each) amounting to 914/ 65., as 
compared with 8562. tos. received in 1882. 

The total number of students attending the Gallery on Thurs- 
days and Fridays throughout the year 1883 was 21,192. Inde- 
pendently of partial studies, 778 oil-colour copies of pictures have 
been made, viz., 465 from the works of 70 old masters, and 313 
from the works of 43 modern painters. The picture that was 
most often copied was Greuze’s Girl with an Apple, and among 
English works Reynolds’s /zfant Samuel. 


PROTECTION IN THEATRES AGAINST FIRE.* 


rd bias safety of the public must be studied by the enforcement of 

certain precautions that are indispensable. To describe 
these I propose, first, taking the auditorium, and afterwards the 
stage. 

The seats in the auditorium should be fixed, every seat allow- 
ing at least two and a half square feet of room for the occupant, 
and be so arranged as, while tending to prevent a “block,” allow a 
free passage to the exit door. All the seats in a theatre should be 
licensed, and it should be an act against law for a manager to allow 
or permit more people in his theatre than he has licensed seats to 
accommodate. — All staircases should be constructed with hand- 
rails on either side, and where any turn of the passage may lead 
any one to doubt the direct way out, the word “ Exit,” with a hand 
pointing in that direction, should appear prominently. All exit 
doors should be distinctly labelled “Exit,” and every such door 
should be opened nightly for egress. All exit gangways should be 
clear of any obstruction, and for outer exit doors, which should 
open outwards, carpet curtains should be used in place of doors, to 
prevent draught, &c. Every separate part of the building, such as 
pit, dress circle, gallery, &c., should have a separate and direct 
exit, no other exit leading into it at any junction whatever. Ex- 
cepting the case of private boxes, there should be no movable seats 
capable of being overturned in any part of the theatre. Cloak 
rooms, refreshment rooms, and other public conveniences, should 
be situated at the farthest point from the exit door, thus leaving the 
exits clear of unnecessary traffic. No greater number of people 
should be contained in any part of the “house” than, by calcula- 
tion of width of exit, &c., would allow of a clearance being effected 
under three minutes. _ Special attention should be directed to such 
parts of the house as are highest from the basement. Smoke 
ascends, and suffocation can be effected by causing insensibility in 
the space of one minute. 

An outlet for smoke in the roof is desirable, although it may 
assist the spread of fire,t life being of greater value than property. 
All gas-pipes, &c., should be of iron, no metal piping being used. 
If the lighting power be by gas, it should be supplied from separate 
meters and mains, one for the auditorium, the other for the stage ; 
while supplemental means, such as oil: lamps, should provide 
against the contingency of total darkness. Where lighting is 
effected by means of electricity, the wires should be laid under 
responsible authority. 

Lastly, the adoption of fire regulations and fire drill, as ex- 
plained, should be enforced, and the building subjected to inspec- 
tion after being closed, by constituted . authority, that would insure 
proper vigilance being exercised against an outbreak of fire. 

The stage, a combination of wood, canvas, arrangements for 
lighting on an extensive scale, and properties generally of a natu- 
rally inflammable character, rendered still more so by the great 
heat nightly engendered, may be considered the part of the house 
requiring the greatest protection. The danger attending the 


* From a paper by Captain A. W. C. Shean, Consulting Fire Brigade 
Engineer, published in the Journal of the Society of Arts. 
t Such outlet being made to act automatically by the action of heat. 
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lighting of a stage, generally effected by the use of coal-gas, must 
be considered. 

The frequent shifting of scenes necessitates a constant re- 
arrangement of gas-pipes having joints of flexible india-rubber, the 
insecurity of any one of which, causing an escape of gas, being 
likely to lead to danger of the greatest magnitude. It is most 
desirable that lights, as much as possible, should be fixed and 
powerfully reflected—use being made of everything available, floor 
and backs of scenes—to increase the power of light, which would 
be advantageous from the point of view of safety from fire as well 
as economy. 

Flexible gas-joints should be under constant supervision, all 
pipes for the conveyance of gas throughout the “house” being of 
iron. No workshops of any description or “stores” should be 
attached to or form part of a theatre. Where scene-painting is 
done inside a theatre it should be executed under strict rules, 
provision being made, amongst other important items, against 
smoking. It is absolutely necessary that every licensed building 
should be placed under strict rules and regulations, providing for 
careful, vigilant, and ceaseless watching. 

Stage properties generally may be rendered non-combustible by 
the use of chemicals, such use being approved at the Society of 
Arts meeting on May 31, 1883, when the following resolution, 
proposed by Sir Frederick Abel and seconded by myself, was 
-carried unanimously :— 


“That it is important that attention should be given by 
managers of theatres to the known methods for reducing the 
inflammability of structural or decorative materials, and that it is 
desirable that more use should be made of such methods.” 


Practically the recommendation is not appreciated, and little or 
no use is made of a valuable means of protection easily and in- 
expensively applied. 

Water, and that of a most insufficient and scanty supply, is the 
only element upon which any reliance can be placed for the 
extinction of fire in theatres. 

The pressure in the Strand district, where many of London 
‘theatres are situated together, I tested in February 1882, and 
found to be under 45 lbs. onthe square inch. The pressure varies 
from 30 lbs. to 50 lbs., the exception being a pressure of 55 lbs. 
This highest pressure is insufficient to reach to the roofs of many 
of our theatres, and there is only one remedy. Each theatre 
should be provided on the stage with a copper tank, containing about 
100 gallons of water, with four deliveries, one for each side of the 
stage—“ floor” and “flies.” By means of an air-pump, air could 
be pumped into the cylinder, till, by gauge, a pressure could be 
shown of at least 150 lbs. on the square inch—and the gauge 
would continue to show the existence of the pressure or its 
decrease, 

Theatre fires have, in almost every known instance, burnt 
themselves out. Density of volume or force of contact will alone 
stop a fire in a theatre, by, so to speak, suffocating it. For this 
reason I question the utility of a high proscenium wall as a means 
of stopping or preventing a “burn out” in event of fire. From 
practical experience I should assert that unless fire in a theatre 
can be subdued locally, ze, that an outbreak can be checked 
within a reasonable limit by local appliances then and there at 
command, all. hope of saving any part of the building might be 
deemed futile. The delivery of water from such a reservoir and 
with such pressure as I have named, through branches one-six- 
teenth of an inch in diameter, would prove an extinguishing agent 
of sufficient power for all ordinary purposes. Little discretion has 
been used, in numerous instances, in placing the hydrants and 
appliances in theatres for fire extinction. Exit gangways and 
similar places would, in event of fire, be crowded with a surging 
and excited crowd—and in these places are the appliances, in 
many instances, fixed. The hose is coiled, the branch and 
different parts of the gear laid apart “on view,” the practical use 
of the appliances being seemingly ignored. On the occasion of 
accident, such parts of the appliances for fire extinction have to 
be joined together, and the hose rolled out, and thus the most 
valuable time, namely, that immediately following an outbreak of 
fire, would be wasted in completing work that should be kept 
perfect, and the appliances ready for instant use. . 

That part of the house used by the orchestra, if connected 
direct with the outside of the building by a subway, would be the 
most convenient for placing hydrants, &c., as the appliances, while 
being used, would be free from the turmoil of a crowd, and handy 
for use by the servants of the theatre, whose knowledge of a clear 
subway to the street would enable the appliances being advan- 
tageously worked for as long a time as possible in the direction of 
any part of the house. Supplementary aid and assistance could 
also, by means of the subway, yain easy access from outside the 
building, while the audience would be permitted to avail them- 
selves of the ordinary exits, unencumbered with fire-brigade appli- 
ances that, otherwise being got ready and used in their midst, 
could only tend to add to confusion, loss of tinie, and in every way 
prove highly dangerous and thoroughly inconvenient. In the 
event of fire occurring on the stage of a theatre, it is usual to cut 
away the burning portion. For additional safety it would be as 
well to have ready for use “trays” of close wire gauze, that might 


ren the material alight, and so tend to prevent an extension of 
the fire. 

Buildings to be erected and intended for theatres or places of 
public amusement should have all staircases constructed of con- 
crete, with banisters of iron, and have a separate and distinct 
water service for fire extinction. As danger is as likely to be 
apprehended from smoke as from fire, special attention should be 
directed to the gallery and upper parts of the building. At only 
one theatre, namely, the Savoy, has this been studied in the con- 
struction of the theatre, the gradient of the basement being utilised 
to afford equal advantages to the upper as to the lower parts of the 
house. 

A full and complete official investigation should follow the 
occurrence of any and every accident by fire in theatres, a report 
of the occurrence of which should be made compulsory to the duly 
appointed authority, the establishment of which, by the Govern- 
ment of the country, is a most necessary and pressing subject of 
home legislation. The entire English press has acknowledged the 
necessity for some decided action being taken, in the public 
interest, in the prevention of fires in theatres, and it is to be 
sincerely hoped the experiences of the past may not need repetition 
in order to provide reasonable security in the future. 

I feel it necessary to draw attention to the manner in which 
certain theatres are at the present time being constructed. In one 
instance “‘the theatre” is contained in an inner shell, the outer 
shell comprising an hotel, residential chambers, and shops. The 
combination, though doubtless economical, is dangerous, and such 
a building should never be licensed for public entertainment. 
Risk by fire in theatres will ever be sufficiently great, but to add 
to the risk by enclosing such a building with an hotel, and 
chambers, and shops, can only be regarded, after recent experi- 
ences, as an act showing the grossest disregard of human life, and 
one that should never receive the sanction of the authorities. 


POTTERY IN WALLS. 


PAPER has been communicated by Mr. Alexander Hut- 

cheson, architect, Dundee, to the Society of Scottish Anti- 
quaries, upon the discovery of earthenware jars in the walls of a 
house in Dundee. It is as follows :— 

During the removal of several old buildings on the south side 
of Nethergate, Dundee, to make way for a new street, in the 
month of July last year, Mr. George Lowdon, optician, Dundee, 
called my attention to certain “ jugs” or jars which, he said, were 
to be seen built into the walls of one of the old houses about to be 
demolished. I lost no time in visiting it. The building was (for 
it has since been removed) of three storeys in height, with attics 
in the high pitched roof, which was covered with grey stone slates, 
and filled up the whole space between two narrow passages called 
Scott’s Close and Harris’s Close, the former being on the west side 
of the building, and close to the site of Whitehall Palace, said to 
have been used as a residence at different times by James IV., 
James V., Mary, James VI., and Charles II. It was on this side 
that the jugs were seen. Three of them were placed in an almost 
equilateral triangle between two of the west windows of the upper 
floor, and two at the south side of a window at about the same 
level in a little room occupying the top of a projecting stone stair- 
case. A sixth jug was afterwards discovered at the north side of 
the northernmost of the two centre windows, when the roof of a 
cross two-storey wing was removed. All the jugs were built into 
the outside of the wall, and had their orifices flush with the face of 
the wall. When the wall was broken down, the jugs were 
found to be of various shapes, but all of a reddish-brown 
glazed ware, having handles on one side. One of the specimens 
had evidently never been used previous to being built into 
the wall, because some of the scoriz of the kiln still adhered 
to the bottom of it. When placed in the walls the jugs lay hori- 
zontally, with the handles to one side. Two of the jugs were very 
much decayed, so much so that only fragments of them remained 
in the holes. Others were fairly preserved. One of them measured 

3 inches across the mouth, widening out slightly in the inside, by 
4 inches deep. The remaining two measured 2} inches across the 
mouth. Great care was exercised when the walls were broken 
down, but only two of the jars could be taken out tolerably whole ; 
and these are to be deposited for preservation in the Dundee 
Museum. The jugs all adhered so firmly to the mortar, and 
some of them were so much decayed that they crumbled to pieces 
on the mortar being broken. To all appearance they had been 
built into their places when the wall was originally erected. 

My friend, Mr. A. C. Lamb, F.S.A.Scot., who was most 
assiduous in his efforts to secure the safe removal of the jugs, 
recalled to my recollection the discovery at a prior date of a similas 
arrangement of jugs in another old building, known as Wedder- 
burn’s Land, which stood further to the south. In this case the 
jugs were placed at regular intervals beneath the sills of the uppex 
floor windows. Unfortunately, in this instance none of the jugs were 
got out whole, and the fragments were not preserved. One of the 
jugs was stated to have been of a curious green glass, and of 
antique shape. The tradesman who told me this remarked that he 
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had seen other examplés in the town ; ‘but a most careful search 
in the localities he indicated failed to discover them, nor, in being 


appealed to, could he point them out, and probably the buildings | 


where they occurred have also been removed. 

In the course of my inquiries I learned that, so far from the 
jugs being confined to the outside of Wedderburn’s Land, the 
workmen who took down: the ‘walls discovered them in great 
numbers in the inside walls of the staircase. The staircase was a 
wide and ample rectangular adjunct on the west end of the main 
building, and was separated therefrom by a thick stone wall or 
gable, and it was in this wall, as well as in the front or outer wall 
of the staircase, that the jugs were found in such numbers ; and as 


in the building in Scott’s Close, they ‘were laid ‘horizontally, and | 
In this | 


had their'‘mouths flush with the inside’ face of the wall: 
case, being towards the inside of staircase, the openings were all 
plastered over, but the jugs had not been filled with the plaster, of 


which there was only so much in the neck or mouth of each jugas. 


was sufficient to hold the plasterwork. 
The: use of jars or vases in architecture is not unknown, but so 


far as I'am aware no instance has been previously noted ‘of their | 


use in the walls of dwelling-houses. It has been suggested that 
these jugs may have been intended for birds’-nests. Instances 
occur in Continental cities of provision having been made in 
steeples for this purpose. Fosbroke says that pigeon-holes were 
common in the roofs of Roman houses, and mentions that 
the upper storey of Egyptian houses is almost always devoted to 
pigeons. ; 

On a review of the case, I should be inclined to ascribe this 
instance of the use of jugs to some superstitious observance now 
forgotten. It must ever be regretted that such an interesting 
example of this curious architectural feature as that presented by 
‘Wedderburn’s Land should have been swept away without any 
skilled examination being made, and thus the opportunity perhaps 
lost for ever of throwing light on what cannot but be regarded as an 
omitted, because unsuspectéd, chapter in the history of the domestic 
architecture of Scotland. 


PRIMITIVE LAND VALUATION. | 


A PAPER was read at the last meeting of the Society of -Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, on an investigation of the system 
of land valuation in the Orkney and 
W. L. Thomas, R.N., F.S.A. Scot.-- The whole subject of early 
land valuation, he observed, is involved in almost impenetrable 
obscurity... The’special ‘task which Captain Thomas had before 
him in the present paper was to deduce from existing materials the 
answer to the question—What is a pennyland? This term is of 
frequent occurrence in connection with the ancient land valuation 
of the Hebrides, and as the Hebrides were under Norse dominion 
till 1266, it appeared probable that a solution of the question would 
be best found by an examination of the land system of the northern 
isles. The Orkneys continued to be part of the Norwegian king- 
dom till 1468, ard even then, being merely pledged to James ITI, 
they were still ruled by their own laws, which, as regards land 
tenure, were almost the opposite to those of Scotland. The 
materials for the investigation are chiefly contained in the rental 
of the earldom of Orkney, 1497-1503, or within twenty-nine years 
of the separation from Norway, which is still preserved. - In the 
fifteenth’ century the land of the Orkneys was, in respect of 
property, either Earl’s (subsequently King’s) land, Kirk land, or 
‘Odal land. The first two terms required no explanation. The 
Odal men, who owned land simply by descent, became in course 
of time so numerous that the constant subdivision of the 
Odal lands’ necessarily led to poverty and degradation ; and the 
want of a middle class left them still less able to resist the rapacity 
of the Scottish earls and feuars, and the donatories of the Crown. 
In respect of taxation (or skat) for support of the Earl’s govern- 
ment, the lands of Orkney were either Bordland, Skatland, Quoy- 
Jand, or Towmale. Bordland, being the property of the Earl, paid 
no skat. Skatland, otherwise called Odal land, included all the 
arable land of the townships which existed when the ancient or 
original valuation roll was made. Quoyland, from: being subse- 
quently enclosed, as a rule paid no skat.. Though the arable land 
was frequently repartitioned among the tenants, the house remained 
in constant possession of the household, and a small piece of 
pasture land around it was the towmale or tumaill. As the demand 
for arable land increased, the towmale was dug up or ploughed up. 
No skat was paid for moorland or “fell” It was considered of so 
little importance that it is not once named in the rental. ‘Wherever 
lands are taxed, there must be a valuation of some kinds—in ‘old 
records called extent; and for this purpose the Orkneys had at an 
early period been divided into parts, which came to be denomi- 
nated urislands or ouncelands, but which there is reason to believe 
originally were the davach of the former Celtic inhabitants.* The 


Shetland Isles, by Captain F. 


meaning of ouncelands was that each paid to"the Earl money or. 


produce to the value of one ounce of silver. The ounceland was 
divided into eighteen parts, each of which had to-pay one penny; or 
the value of one penny, and hence was called a pennyland.’ The 
demonstration of this 
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alongwith separate’ demonstrations of the “same nature, for the 
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different denominations of land and land values in Shetland 
formed ‘the substance of the paper. The general. conclusions 
arrived at were that the davach of the old Celtic inhabitants, being 
assessed by the Norwegian earls at an ounce of silver, became an 
ounceland, and was divided into eighteen parts, each paying an 
eighteenth of a Norse ounce of silver, which «was. equal in weight 
toan'English penny, from which ‘each’ subdivision was tetmed a 
pennyland. Neither ounce nor pennyland was a measure of sur- 
face, but of produce. The ratio of produce must’in time have 
altered, but nominally the tax was not increased.. At some period, 


of which there is no record, but ‘probably in’ the twelfth Century, 


the pennylands were valued at their purchase, not their annual 
value, in sterling silver marks—each part so valued being called a 
markland—at which time the average value of a pennyland was 
four sterling marks. In the Orkneys, in 1 503, the rent of a mark: 
land was so nearly uniform as to suggest that the rate of rent had 
been fixed at a comparatively recent period. In Shetland ‘the 
assessment by ounces and pennies was See nee tad, ae by 
marks was substituted. The annual rent of a markland was fixe 
in pennies, and varied from four to twelve pennies, which were 
paid in fixed proportions of butter and ‘cloth. Mr. G: Goudie and 
Professor Duns remarked upon the great importance of this paper 
as a foundation for future inquiries into a subject so complicated 
and obscure, and which had hitherto baffled the investigation of 
the most distinguished antiquaries. ty Ht te T & 


American Elevators. , 
SIR,-——Permit me to call your attention to the following para- 
graph, which I copy from a New: York paper. The remarkable 


| results obtained by the use of our Standard Hydraulic Elevator 


(as fixed by our New York house, Messrs. Otis, Brothers & Co.) 
will certainly be a matter of interest to your readers. The ability 
not only to erect high buildings, but to. get as much or even more 
rent for the upper. floors, as. for, the lower. floors; iS;a direct con- 
sequence of the use: of the -elevator, but this result is not reached 
unless it is made certain that ‘the’ elevator service i§ abundant, 
rapid, inexpensive as to cost of running and maintenance, and 
(most important of all) absolutely to be .depended.upon for every 
day in the year.. These results are obtained by the use. of our 


‘elevators, which have made it possible for Mr. Field to follow the 


example set him by so many others. ' 


“New York's Big Buildings..- ° eienisi 

“ Cyrus W. Field has completed his new structure; the Washing- © 
ton Building, at the Battery, and applicants ‘for rooms are: so 
numerous that almost any price can be asked. There are five 
elevators in the building, and consequently the upper floors bring 
more money than the lower ones. An idea of the traffic doné ‘in 
one of these huge buildings may be formed from ‘some statistics 
which Mr. Field has gathered. On am average:18,000 persons a 
day pass in and out of the Produce Exchange Building, the Mills 
Building 13,000, the Boreel about. 10,000, and the Equitable Life 
about 15,000.” Yours obediently, : iterste 
Wm. AUG. GIBSON, Presidents > 

_ American Elevator Company, Old Jewry, E.C. ES 03S 
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The Old Hall, Leyland.—Some improvements are now being 
made at an ancient farmhouse at Leyland, known locally as 
“Towd Ha’,” and the workmen lately discovered a passage which 
was traditionally believed to communicate with the parish church) 
more than half a mile distant. It was found, however, to extend 
only from the first floor to the ground floor, and was probably a 
priest’s hiding-place, being in all respects similar to those found. in 
residences erected between’1570 and 1680, during the severe per- 
secutions of the Roman Catholic clergy. The Old Hall was’ built 
by Robert Charnock, father of Robert Charnock, a priest, whose 
alias was Manley when in hiding. : The stone over the principal 
entrance bears the date 1620, and the crest of the Charnocks, with 
the letters “1.H.S.” in the upper left hand corner, and “ M.R.” in 
the right hand corner. There are other monograms which cannot 
be correctly deciphered. WVery:great interest in the old place has 
been raised by the discovery of ‘a recess used. as a sanctuary by 
Father Charnock; and four hiding places, two of which are in the 
roof where the vestments and ‘sacramental vessels were secreted, 


by a detailed analysis of ‘the ‘rental, J one adjoining the chimney, and the fourth above described. 
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Biscoveries in Upper Egypt.—Professor Maspero, returning 
from his ‘annual trip of inspection up the Nile, has just found an 
unplundered nécropolis of immense extent at Ekhmeem, a large 
provincial town of Upper Egypt, situate about half-way between 
Assiout ‘and Thebes. As far'as has been yet ascertained, the 
necropolis dates from the Ptolemaic period; but as the work of 
-exploration ‘proceeds it will probably be found that it contains 
more ancient quarters... The riches of this. new burial field would 
meanwhile seem to be almost inexhaustible. Five great tombs or 
catacombs. already opened have yielded 120 mummies, and within 
the short space of three hours Professor Maspero verified the sites 
of over one hundred more similar catacombs, all absolutely intact. 
The necropolis of Ekhmeem, at a rough estimate, cannot contain 
fewer than five or six thousand embalmed dead. Of these perhaps 
not more'than twenty per cent. will turn out to be of archzological 
or historical: value ; but the harvest of papyri, jewels, and other 
funeral treasures cannot fail in any case to be of unprecedented 
extent. Ekhmeem is the ancient Khemnis—the Panopolis of the 
Greeks.. Its architectural remains are insignificant. 


.Pompeian Revival.—Early next month festivities will be held 
at. Pompeii after the manner of the ancients. The first day a circus 
_ will be opened by an imperial procession. At its head the emperor 
will be borne on a litter, followed by five hundred senators, clients, 
pretorians, lictors, priests, and a crowd of plebeians. On the 


second day a nuptial procession will be represented, and in the) 


evening the funeral of a military tribune will take place. ‘The 
procession will leave the House of the Faun, and, passing through 
the Decumanus minor, will proceed to the Street of Tombs, where 
the funeral pile will be erected. On the third day, gladiators of 
all classes will perform in the ancient amphitheatre of Pompeii, in 
the presence of the emperor, on which occasion the imperial train 
will be increased by a guard of pretorians on horseback. 


- CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


; Barnham.—The foundation-stone of a Primitive Methodist 
chapel has been laid. The architect is Mr. J. A. Hillam, of King’s 
Lynn, and the builder is Mr. Joseph Palmer, of Thetford. 


Belper.—St. Peter's Church, Belper, has been reopened after 
undergoing extensive internal alterations and renovation. All the 
old-fashioned, uncomfortable, straight-backed narrow pews and the 
floor of the church have been taken away, and replaced in the 
nave ‘and‘aisles with sightly red deal stalls, and in the choir with 
pitch pine stalls. Additional accommodation has thus been pro- 
vided. “A new wood flooring has been laid down in the first- 
mentioned,'and a tile flooring has been placed in the choir and 
chancel. Anew pulpit and reredos of oak with tracery panels, 
turned shafts, caps, and bases, have been put in, and marble steps 
have been placed to the communion rail and table. The interior 
has been re-painted and decorated. Mr. Fletcher, of Derby, has 
been the contractor for the seating and flooring ; Messrs. Ford & 
Co., Derby, supplied the pulpit and reredos ; Mr. Swaines Bourne, 
of Birmingham, the windows ; and Mr. Hibbert, of Belper, did the 
painting.’ The work has been carried out under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. F. J. Robinson, architect, Derby. 


Blythburgh.—The parish church has been reopened after the 
completion of certain works of restoration, principally affecting 
the south aisle. The work has been carried out by Mr.&.J. Allen, 
of Southwold, under the direction of Mr. A. E. Street, M.A. 


Brimpsfield.—St. Michael’s Church, Brimpsfield, has been re- 
opened. after restoration, which has been carried out by Mr. 
Charles,,Gyde, of Pitchcombe, under the direction of Messrs. 
Waller, Son & Wood, architects, Gloucester, at a cost of 800/. 


Dunfermline.—A Baptist church, erected from the designs of 
Mr. P.:S. Henderson, of Edinburgh, has been opened. The 
church will accommodate about 350 persons on the ground floor, 
and 250 in gallery, and is estimated to cost about 3,000/, 
including site. 


Etwall.—A Wesleyan chapel, erected at Etwall, has been 
opened. The building is of red brick, with dressings of Stanton- 
by-Ashborne stone, in the Gothic style of the Pointed period. Mr. 
Garlick, of Burton-on-Trent, is the architect, Mr. H.-C. Mellor, 
the contractor, and Mr. Bassett did the masonry work, 


Forest Gate.—The new church of St. Saviour is situate at the 
angle of the Macdonald and Station Roads, upon a site presented 
by Canon Carver. The style is Early English ; the material of 
the walls internally and externally is red brick, Bath stone being 
freely used for windows, doorways, arches, &c. The church 
consists, of nave, chancel, north and south aisles, and transepts, 
and is arranged to seat 1,000 people. ‘The total internal length is 
about 140 feet, the height 42 feet, and the width 60 feet. The 
nave, 27 feet in width, comprises seven bays, the arcade on either 
side consisting of Bath stone columns and moulded arches, having 
a,series of clerestory windows over. them.. The chancel, 32. feet 
ong, and about the same height and width asthe nave, is lighted 
at the east end: by five lofty lancet windows, and. bya’ rose 
window at the apex of the gable. The roof from end to end of the 


-church is waggon vaulted, the line between nave and chancel being 


defined only by the lofty chancel arch, which is carried up to the. 
apex of the vault, and is concentric with the curves of the ribs of. 


\the roof. The ribs bear upon detached grey stone shafts which 


rest upon sculptured corbels of intricate conventional foliage. The 
corbels are the gifts of various friends. On the south side of 
chancel is a spacious organ chamber, on the north side two 


vestries (clergy and choir) capable of being.thrown into one when 


required for meetings, &c. Ample means of ingress and egress 
are provided by means of south porch, a lobby-at west’ end of 
north aisle, and a temporary porch occupying a portion of the site. 
of the future tower and spire. A font of Caen stone resting on’ 
marble shafts, and enriched with carving, has been given by the 
Sunday-school children. The church has been erected from the 
designs of Mr. Edwin Clare, F.R.I.B.A., the contractor being 
Mr. J. Morter.. The carving has been executed by Mr. Allen, the 
heating and lighting by Messrs. Y. D. Berry & Sons. The total 
cost of the works, exclusive of special gifts, will be 7,500/. 

Ilsington.—St. Michael’s Church, the parish church of 
Ilsington, has been opened after having undergone .complete 
restoration at a total cost of 1,700/. - The restoration has been, 
completed under the direction of Mr. E. H. Harbottle, architect, 
of Exeter. - loon ; 

Kingsbury.—The Bishop of London on Tuesday morning 
consecrated a new church at Kingsbury. It stands on high ground, 
and forms a picturesque object from the Midland Railway. The 
church, which consists of ‘nave and chancel, porch, organ-chamber, 
and vestry—the three latter the gift of the architect, Mr. Butter- 
field—has been substantially built by Mr. Norris, of Sunningdale. 

Llanbeder.— The foundation-stone has been laid of a: Methodist 
chapel at Llanbeder, near Crickhowell.. Mr..Aaron, Davies, of 
Pontylottyn, is the architect. The building will seat about 150 
persons. . It will be built in the Norman style, the materials being’ 
pressed red bricks, with white dressings, The interior—seats and 
rostrum—will be of pitch pine, and the building will be heated by 
one of Holden’s patent stoves. Mr. J. Bruten and Mr. John Jones 
are the builders. 

Morpeth.—A Wesleyan Methodist chapel has-been opened in 
Manchester Street. The building occupies the site of the former 
chapel and of a caretaker’s house which adjoined it. : The ground 
slopes rapidly from front to back, and |advantage has been taken 
of this to obtain in the basement a: schoolroom, 36 feet by 23 feet, 
together with a large vestry and classroom. To give sufficient 
height to these rooms, the floor of the chapel is raised 5 feet above: 
the street level. Externally the chapel measures 55 feet by 40 feet. 
The front, which is designed in the fifteenth-century Gothic style, 
contains two deeply-moulded and recessed: arched doorways. 
Surmounting these is a central gable 45 feet high, and containing 
a large traceried window of five lights. The lower wing walls on 
each side of this gable are also pierced by two tiers of windows. 
similarly treated. The whole front, which is built of Nunriding 
stone, is very effective, and is a great ornament to that part of the 
town. Internally the pews, rostrum, gallery front, &c., are of pitch, 
pine, and are effectively designed and arranged, ornamental per- 
forations playing. an important. part in their treatment. The 
chapel is seated for 360 persons, ‘and the entire cost is 1,600/, 
The warming apparatus is by Messrs. Dinning & Cooke, of New- 
castle; the gasfittings by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham ; 
and the ventilation by one of Boyle’s air-pump ventilators. The 
lead glazing is by the Gateshead Stained Glass Company. The 
contractor for the whole is Mr. D. M, Spence, of Amble; and the 
architects are Messrs. S. Oswald & Son, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
under whose superintendence the work has been executed. 

Prestwich.—-The ringing of the old peal of bells in the tower 
of the parish church has been resumed... In the summer of 1880 
an alarm was given by the ringers that the tower was unsafe, and 
that the cracks already existing in the masonry were extending.: 
After an examination by Messrs. Medland & Henry Taylor, archi- 
tects, of Manchester, it was decided to thoroughly restore the 
tower, and the work is now all but completed. The tower is now 
stronger and more stable than it has. been. probably at any pre- 
vious period of its history. Improvements have also been effected 
in other parts of the edifice. The western gallery has been 
removed, and the fine tower arch and windows thrown open to the 
church. The ancient oak ceilings of the nave and chancel have 
been carefully restored, and the roofs strengthened, repaired, and 
réslated. New oak roofs are being placed in the north and south 
aisles in lieu of the much-decayed old timber, but the old design 
has been strictly followed. Designs have likewise been made and 
a faculty obtained for the enlargement of the vestry and for a new 
organ chamber. 

Stainland.—The Wesleyan chapel at Stainland has just been 
reopened after undergoing renovation and improvement. The. 
work has been carried out under Mr. T. L. Patchett, architect, 
Stainland. 

‘Warley.—Plans have been prepared for a new vicarage for St. 
John’s, Warley, by Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, architect, Halifax. It will 
occupy the spare ground close by the church and schools.» All the 
outside walls are to be built with» cavities, so as to» effectually 
exclude damp. righ us 
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‘Wotton-under-Edge.—The work of restoring and.re-seating 
the parish church of Wotton-under-Edge has been completed. The 
work has been carried out by Mr. R. Fisher, builder, of Wotton, 
under the direction of Messrs. Waller, Son & Wood, architects, of 
Gloucester. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Darlington.—The foundation-stones for a new Sunday school 
in connection with East Road Wesleyan Chapel have been laid. 
The cost of the building, including land, will be 1,8592, Mr. F. W. 
Brooks, of Darlington, being the architect. 


EarIsdon.—The memorial-stones of a Wesleyan chapel and 
school have been laid. The cost of the building will be about 
800/, ' Mr. W. Tomlinson, of Coventry, is the architect, and Mr. 
A. Beacham, of Allesley, the builder. 


Leith, NW.B.—The Leith School Board have decided on an 
extension of the Victoria School, Newhaven. The cost of the 
extension is estimated at 2,150/., extra accommodation being pro- 
wided for 240 children. 


Romford.—The memorial-stone of a school and classrooms 
being erected in rear of the Congregational Church has been laid. 
Accommodation will be provided for 350 children. The exterior 
of the building will be faced with Kentish rag stone, with Bath 
stone dressings, the style being an early kind of Gothic, similar to 
the church. The architect is Mr. E. C. Allam, of Romford. Mr. 
William Wood is the builder. 


Stalham.—The foundation-stone of a Baptist chapel and 
school has been laid, accommodation for 400 in the chapel and 
200 children in the school being provided. Mr. George Baker, of 
Queen’s Road, Yarmouth, is the architect, and Mr. W. Evans, of 
South Walsham, the builder. The cost will be about 1,520/, 


Workington.—A school for 250 infants has recently been 
erected for the Workington School Board, at Westfield, which has 
cost 3/. per head ; this is to be supplemented with a department 
fer 250 boys, at a cost of 3/. 15s. per head, exclusive of fittings. 
The boys’ school is to be built of rubble and brick, with stone 
dressings, cemented on outside and rough cast, plastered on the 
inside, with a wood dado 4 feet high. The whole of the carpenter 
and joiners’ work picked Baltic, 14-inch tongued narrow batten 
floors, and all internal work to be stained and varnished. The 
site of the school is a mile and a half from any quarry or station. 
Mr. James Howes is the architect. 


ART WORKMANSHIP. 


Edinburgh.—A new mantelpiece was on Monday added to the 
northmost fireplace in Parliament House similar in construction to 
that enclosing the fireplace near the south end. Constructed of 
dark-coloured oak, this latest addition to the ornaments of the 
noble hall has a broad and massive shelf, supported on each side 
by two fluted pilasters, with carved capitals, showing cherub faces 
surrounded by wreaths of leaves and fruit in relief. The lintel 
panels, three in number, are separated by trusses bearing carved 
‘satyrs in relief, and enclose relievos of scenes from “The Mer- 
chant of Venice.” Reading from right to left, the first presents 
Shylock and his friend in conference before entering the Court. 
In the next appears the Court scene, and the third shows the dis- 
comfited Shylock leaving the scene of his humiliation. The 
mantelpiece, which is dedicated by Mr. Charles Robertson, advo- 
cate, to the memory of his father-in-law, James Walker of Dalry, 
advocate, was designed by Mr. W. Adam, Queensferry Street, 
Edinburgh, the carved work being executed by hisworkmen. The 
‘similar mantelpiece at the other end of the hall was dedicated by 
Mr. Robertson to the memory of his father, George Robertson 
‘Scott, of Benholm, advocate, and was also designed and erected 
iby Mr. Adam. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Alfred Gilbert is about to leave Rome and settle in 
‘London. Sir Frederick Leighton has already purchased Mr. 
Gilbert’s contribution to the forthcoming Academy Exhibition, and 
thas also given the young sculptor a commission for a work which 
may be ready for the exhibition of 1885. 

A Painting by the late Mr. F. P. Poole, R.A., Zhe Beleaguered 
‘City, has been presented to the Wolverhampton Art Gallery by 
Mr. E. Shaw. Two pictures by the local artist, Mr. Bird, R.A., 
have also been presented by Mr. H. Loveridge, viz., The Birth and 
Ihe Christening, 

Mr. John Sparkes, of the Art Training School at South 
Kensington, will write a handbook on “ The Influence of Schools 
-of Art on Manufactures,” which will form one of the series to be 
iissued in connection with the Health Exhibition. 

The Exhibition of French Decorative Art in the Corporation 
Galleries, Glasgow, will be closed on Wednesday. The collection 
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of pictures by old masters which has 
year in the Bethnal Green NV 
Glasgow galleries. 


The Art Exhibition at Chester has been postponed for a few. 
weeks, in consequence of the death of the Duke of Albany. The 
delay will give opportunity for more extended arrangements. 

The City of London Society of Artists and Guildhall Academy 
of Art have elected thé following artists as members, viz. :— 
Messrs. Phil. Morris, A.R‘A., Chas. Burt, Robt. Barnes, A. M. 
Rossi, Wm. Linnell, Leslie. Thomson, V. P. Yglesias, and Chas. 
Stoney. 


A Lecture on “Art applied to Coach-Building” will be 
delivered at the Westminster Town Hall on next Tuesday by Mr, 
H. Julian. 


A Portrait of William Murdoch, the inventor of gas-lighting 
and the maker of the first locomotive in England, has been pre- 
sented to the Art Gallery of Birmingham. 


The Fragment of Mosaic Pavement discovered in the 
excavations for the extension of the District Railway has been 
claimed by the authorities of the parish of St. John-the Baptist 
Walbrook. 

A Carved Alabaster Memorial Reredos has been placed 
in St. Mary’s Church, Lawford. It was designed by Mr. C. F. 
Hayward, of Montague Street, Russell Square, and executed by 
Mr. Earp, of Lambeth. 


St. Mary’s Church, High Offley, is proposed to be restored. 
The church is an ancient Gothic building, the register dating 
from the year 1689, and greatly needs restoration. The roof of 
the nave, said to be one of the finest in the county, is at present 
hidden by a wooden ceiling. 


, been exhibited for the past 
Museum will be transferred to the 


Manchester Socitty of Architects.—The Society prize 
(value 52 55.) offered for the best essay on the Manchester 
Cathedral has been awarded to Thomas Locke Worthington. 
The essay comprises an historical and architectural description of 
the cathedral from its foundation, with illustrations. Mr. James 
P. Holden’s prize (5/7. 5s.) for the best set of measured drawings of 
the Renaissance tombs in the old churches in and about Man- 
chester, has been awarded to Frank L, Heslop. oe 


The Designs of Mr. Wm. Owen, A.R.I.B.A., 134 Deansgate, | 
Manchester, have been selected, in open competition, for the new 
Post Office buildings to be erected at Knutsford, Cheshire aaa. 

Mr. W. X. Chambers, Dublin, has been appointed by the - 
Presbyterians of Dundalk as architect for extensive improvements . 
contemplated by them, including new hall, school residence, &c. 

Mr. Stephen Shaw, of Kendal; has been appointed architect . 
for the new church and tower at Crook, near Kendal, his design 
having been accepted in a limited competition. Wiens 

An Anonymous Subscriber has contributed 500/. to the fund © 
for the completion of the Edinburgh University Hall. 


Miss Carter, of Haslingden, has given 3,000/. for a new church 
in the Stonefield district of the parish. é 


Belmont Castle, the seat of the Earl of Wharncliffe, near. 
Coupar-Angus, in Perthshire, was destroyed by fire on- Monday , 
night. The castle was in the ancient baronial style, and was 
recently remodelled. Several valuable pictures were among the 
property destroyed. 

4 Public Hall is to be erected at Kenmore, N.B., from a 
design by the Countess of Breadalbane. The memorial-stone was 
Jaid on Monday last by the Earl of Breadalbane. 

The Fishmongers’ Company have voted an additional sum of 
4,000/., to be paid in two annual instalments, to the Equipment . 
Fund of the Central Institution of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. 

The Carpenters and Joiners of .-Berlin have resolved to. 
demand from employers (1) the reduction of the hours of labour 
to nine and a half hours, (2) suspension of all work on Sunday, 
and (3) a higher rate of wages, on pain of a strike. 


Mr. Parker, City Surveyor, Hereford, has served a notice upon 
the vicar and churchwardens of All Saints Church, requesting 
them to either pull down or repair the steeple, which he pronounces 
to be unsafe. Of late many pieces of masonry have fallen away 
from the steeple. : 


The Chamber of Commerce of Carrara and Massa has re- 
cently published two statistical reports on the production of marble 
during ten years from 1873 to 1882, from which it appears that 
Carrara and Massa produced 1,454,403,040 kilogrammes of marble, 
of which 1,184,803,888 were exported. : 


Sir Edward Watkin has under consideration plans for the 
erection of houses for the poor which shall come in more direct 
competition with the existing lowest class accommodation than do 
Peabody’s Buildings. In these buildings the average rent of each 
dwelling is 4s. 8d. a week, and for each room 2s, 13d@. Sir 
Edward Watkin has asked for tenders for rooms that may be let 
at Is. 6a. a week, or even under. These are now being prepared, 
and should they show the plan to be feasible the buildings will 
forthwith be commenced. 


SUPPLEM 


ENT 


CONTRAOTS, COMPETITIONS, AND TENDERS. 


LONDON, APRIL 26, 1884. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DERBY.—June 2,—Designs are required for the Erection 
‘of a Pauper Lunatic Asylum for the Borough at Rowditch. 
Premiums of £100, £75, and £50, Mr. Thomas Coulthurst, 
Borough Engineer, Full Street, Derby. 

SUNDERLAND.—May 19.—Designs are invited for Laying 
‘out Twenty Acres of Land, the Mill Farm and Broad 
Meadows, Durham Road, Sunderland, for Villas, Terraces, 
or Street Rows, with Sewerage, &c. Premiums of Thirty 
and Twenty Guineas. Messrs. Duncan & Duncan, Soli- 
citors, 3 Market Place, South Shields. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BeLrnorn.—April 30.—For Rebuilding Chapel. Mr, J. 
Yates, Architect, 3 Tackett’s Street, Blackburn. 
Botton.—April 28 —For Building Mill. Messrs. Brad- 


shaw & Gass, Architects, 19 Silverwell Street, Bolton. 

Box,—April 29.—For Enlarging Church. Mr. J. D. 
Sedding, Architect, 18 Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, 
W.C. 

BrigHToN.—April 28.—For Enlargement, &c.,, of Station 
Offices. Mr. A. Sarle, London Bridge Terminus. 

CAIRNBATHIE.—May 3.—For Building Dwelling-house. 
Messrs. Cochran & Anderson, Advocates, 152 Union Street, 
Aberdeen. 

CARLISLE.—May 15.—For Building Sewage Screening 
Chamber, &c. Mr. H, U. McKie, City Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Carlisle. 

CARLISLE —May 15.—For Building Fire-engine Station. 
Mr. H. M‘Kie, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Carlisle. 

CARLINGHOW.—April 26.—For Building Parsonage. 
Michael Sheard, Architect, Batley. 

CASTLEFORD.—April 30.—For Building Residence and 
Surgery. Mr. J. H. Brewerton, Architect, Castleton. 

CotnE.—April 28.—For Construction of Outfall Sewerage 
Works. Mr. Henry Bancroft, C.E, 83 Mosley Street, 
Manchester. 

Danuineron.—April 30.—For Building Inspector’s 
House and Six Cottages. Mr. W. Bell, Architect, Railway 
‘Offices, Northgate, Darlington. 

ELLAND.—April 28.—For Building Six Houses. 
William Ackroyd, Southgate, Halifax. 

FREMANTLE.—April 26.—For Building Girls’ School. 
Mr. W. J. Bunney, Grosvenor Villa, Shirley Road, South- 
ampton. 

GATEHOUSE OF FLEET.—April 30.—For Building Town 
Hall. Mr. J. R. Pearson, Architect, 74 George Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


GLasGow.—May 7.—For Building Workmen’s Houses, 
Messrs. Thomson & Turnbull, Architects, 122 Wellington. 
Street, Glasgow. 

GRANGELOWN.—May 5.--For Building Sixty-two Cot- 
tages. Messrs. James, Seward & Thomas, Architects, St. 
John’s Square, Cardiff. 

GRAVESEND.—For Boat Sheds, Dressing-room, &c., for 
the Rowing Club. Mr. E. Besnett, Architect, Gravesend. 
HainwortH.—April 26.— For Building School, Mr 

Bailey, Architect, 9 Market Street, Keighley. 

HANSLOPE.—For Rebuilding Spire of Church. 
O. Scott, Architect, 31 Spring Gardens. 

Homerton.—May 14.—For Building Ambulance Station. 
Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, 
E.C. 

KILWENDEAGE.—May 5.— For Additions to Mansion‘ 
Mr. G. Morgan, Architect, 24 King Street, Carmarthen. 

KmBERLEY,—For Building Chapel and Schools. Mr, A. 
H. Goodall, Architect, Nottingham. 

LrEEDs.—April 26.—For Works in Erection of Coach 
Builder’s Premises. Mr. D. Dodgson, Architect, 18 Park 
Row, Leeds. 

Maryport.—April 29.—For Building Dwelling-house. 
Messrs. Eaglesfield & Son, Architects, Maryport. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—April 30.—For Passenger Station at 
Whitehouse Crossing. Mr. W. Beil, Railway Offices, 
Northgate, Darlington. 

MIDLAND RaAILway.— May 2.—For Building Stables, 
Loose Boxes, &c., West Kensington. Clerk of Works, 111 
St. Pancras Old Road, N.W. 

NATIONAL GALLERY,—May 5.—For Extension of Build- 
ings. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

Newton STEWwARL.—May 3.—For Building M‘Mullan 
Hall and Additions to Machermore Castle. Mr. Richard 
Park, Architect, Newton Stewart, 

Norwich THoree.—-May 1.—For Building Railway. 
Station. The Engineer, Liverpool Street Station, H.C. 

Overton.—April 26.—For Erection of Farm Buildings 
Mr. John Hillary, Longparish, Hants. 

SALIspuRY.—For Building House. 
& Son, Architects, Salisbury. 

SHARPLES.— April 28.—For Building Schools and Porter’s 
Lodge, &c., to Eden Orphanage. Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass, 
Architects, 19 Silverwell Street, Rolton. 

SHAVINGTON-CUM-GRESTY.—May 5.—For Enlargement of 
Board School. Mr. Bower, Architect, Nantwich. 

Sour Sureips.—April 28—-For Additions to Infant 
School. Mr. J. H. Morton, Architect, South Shields. 

Swrypon.—April 30.—For Building Schools. Mr. W. H, 
Read, Architect, Swindon. 


Mr, J. 


Messrs. J. Harding 


Swinpon.—May 14—For Erecting Block of School 
Buildings. Mr. W. H. Read, Architect, Swindon. 

Urron Cross.—April 29.—For Erecting Block of 
School Buildings. Mr. J. T. Newman, Architect, 2 Fen 
Court, E.C. 

WALSALL.—May 10.—For Brection of Farm Buildings 
and other Works at Brockhurst Farm for the Corporation. 
Mr. Samuel Wilkinson, Town Clerk, Bridge Street, 
Walsall. 

WARLEY.—May 3.—For Building Parsonage, &e. Mr.C. 
F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

Warrineron. — May 5.— For Extension of Market 
(Foundations). Mr, T. Longdin, Borough Surveyor. 

WELLINGTON.—May 1.—For Additions to-Board Schools. 
Mr. Randal, Architect, Betton House, Shrewsbury. 

West Harriepoou.—May 1.—For Building Church. 
Mr. J. Garry, Architect, 1 Church Street, West Hartle- 
pool. 

WerstLeicy.—April 30.—For Alterations to Buildings at 
Print Works. Mr. E. Godward, Architect, New Mills, 
near Stockport. 

York —May 1.—For Building House and Premises. Mr. 
W. G. Penty, Architect, 34 Coney Street, York. 

York.—April 29.—For Building Six Cottages. Mr. W. 
Brown, Architect, City Chambers, Clifford Street, York. 


TENDERS. 


ABBEYLEIX. 


For Building Dwelling-house at Abbeyleix, for Lord de 
Vesci. Mr. W. I. CHAMBERS, Architect, Dublin. 
HAnris, Monasterevan (accepted) e . £2,060 0 0 
N.B.—There were five estimates, ranging from £2,500 
to the accepted one, which was subsequently reduced to 
£1,800 by omitting portions of the work. 


ALPHINGTON. 
For Building Dwelling-house and Offices, Alphington, for 
Mr, F. Loram. Messrs. J. W. RowELL & Son, Archi- 
tects, Newton Abbot and Torquay. 


Pullen, Exeter ‘ 5 ° . e .- £1,568 9 0 
Moass & Son, Exeter . - c e «1,428 0; 0 
Page & Sons, Kennford . ’ . 1,415 0 0 
Turner & Skinner, Honiton A . . 1413 6 0 
Coles & Knott, Alphington . : = A 1 oliane 0: 
Gibson, Exeter ; ° . . ° - 1,275 0 O 
Gale, Exeter . e ° . . ° 1.272 185 9 
Manley, Exminster F ‘ . . . 1,250°0 0 
Gooding, Exeter . . . . s . 1,201 18 0 
Perkins & HotmEs, Alphington (accepted) 1,034 10 0 


AWARDED SEVEN PRIZES FOR SUPERIORITY, INCLUDING PARIS GRAND MEDAL, 1878, THE CERTIFICATE OF MERIT OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, AND THE AWARD OF MERIT AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1881. 


TO’ ARCHITECTS. 


THE BRICK of the FUTURE, that shal! not get dingy or sooty like other 


Bricks, but, being of a Semi-Vitz-eous nature, will maintain a clean and washable surface. 


__, FACING BRICKS ano BRICK ORNAMENT 
‘%# TRUE TERRA-COTTA, 


AS ALSO ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 


IN WHITE AND WARM-TINTED BUFF. 


Made from the Finest Terra-cotta and Stoneware Clays, of a warm and pleasing 
appearance, of beautiful and superior quality and finish, nomabsorbent, acid, fire, and alkali proof, 
will resist the most severe frosts, and when tested were found to withstand a pressure of 445 tons 
to the square foot. They have been used in the most exposed parts on the North and South Coasts, 
and being true Terra-cotta, are warranted imperishable. 


Pattern S: 


heets and Price Lists of superior Glazed Stoneware Sanitary Pipes, 
and Fire Clay Goods, Chimney Tops, §¢., on application. 

Sole Manufacturers:-CANDY & CO., Limited, GREAT WESTERN 
POTTERIES, NEWTON ABBOT, AND 11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, EC. 
Who are also Sole Makers of the celebrated ‘‘ Granite Vitrified ’’ Paving Bricks for Yards, |), 
Stables, and Footpaths, and *‘Granite Vitrified’? Damp-proof Building Bricks, as || 


used by H.M. Government for dock construction, &c. Samples free to Architects and Engineers. 


THE ARCHITECT. 


[Aprin 26, 1884. 


SUPPLEMENT 
Sal mney tere: CHISWICK. : HIPPERHOLME. 
For Works of Sewerage, Amblecote. . W. Fivpiay, | For Road Works for the Chiswick Improvement Commis- | Por Building Sehool at Hipperholme. Messrs. HORSFALL. 
Surveyor, 98 High Street, Stour nea : ne a oe STRACHAN, Surveyor. re & WILLIAMS, Architects, Halifax. : 
oat, Hammersmith .° . 95. . .£1,82 
Tees ana  Leteester } i es es! 10 Mowlem & Burt, Westminster . es of 18097010 Accepted Tenders. 
Guest, Stourbridge; - + + 1,447 7 0] Nowell & Robsoa, Kensington. . . 1,770 0 0| Dawson, Lightcliffe,mason . . . .£425 0 © 
Law, Kidderminster (aecepted) 6 1,196 18 1 Trehearne, Chelsea 6 . oy 67 i OO Woodhead, Lightcliffe, joiner F 6 220. OO 
: RvuTry, Bromley- by-Bow (accepted) 5 - 1,596 0 0 Rushworth & Hirth, Halifax, slater T3L LORe) 
Surveyor’s Estimate . - 1,600 0 0 bee pee Soe ae i Coa Mi ie . 
ravis, Hipperholme, heating tees 5 
BASINGSTOKE. : Salmon, Barnes & Co., Ulverstone, revolving 
For Building House and Stabling, Chequers Close, Basing- CLIFTON. shutters oe t) (oF dh Eee Rmenemno: OF 
stoke, for Mr. H. Allen. Messrs. RAYNBIRD & SONS, | For the Erection of Four Dw elling-houses at Gin Pit Hill, 
Architects. Quantities Pe the Architects. Clifton, near Brighouse, Yorks, for Mr. Henry 
Grace, Stockbridge. » 6 «£2,233 8 11 Bairstow. Mr. R. F, RogERson, Architect, Brighouse. LEAMINGTON. 
Batten, Everton . : . : ° - 2,058 0 0 


Goodall, Basingstoke ° 5 4 4 1,978 15 0 
Musselwhite, Basing-toke . . = O19 00 
Kent & Lunn, Basingstoke . 6 ‘ oe LOLS T5ee6 
Srvs, Basingstoke (accepted) : ; 1,900 O- 0 


For Supply of Two Purifiers (15 feet square and 4 feet 
deep) for the Basingstoke Gas and Coke Company. 
Myr. W. Hiaes, Engineer. 


Westwood & Wright, Dudley. ; ‘ - £570 0°-0 
Ashmore & White, Stockton-on- Tees . 7 COAT OO 
Willey & Co., Exeter . ; Bee Ey eae) 
Walker, Donningtor 5 - 494 0 0 
Cockry & Sons, Frome (accepted) . 6 - 494 0 0 
Laidlaw & Son, Glasgow 5 : : - 486 0 0 
BRIGHOUSE (YORKS.). 
For Works in Forming Streets, Manley’s Estate, Brig- 
house. Mr. H. TAYLoR, Sur NETO Hipperholme. 
Hudson & Kitchen, Halifax . A £548 17 0 
Kellett & Co, Leicester . é 5 é 920-16 11 
Jagger, Brighouse : . . ° . - 49514 0 
Emsall, Brighouse . F s 450 0 0 
Nutton, Eland . A 443 5 0 
Jowett, Brighouse 5 . 5 405 0 0 
Dovener, Sowerby Bridge ; 5 ' 394 5 0 
Cros sley, Lightcliffe . . : 5 - 392 0° 0 
Pearson, Cleckheaton A 5 : eco RnOn 0 
Travis & Wells, Hipperholme. 5 ; 5 Setar etsy 
Naylor, Cleckheaton F 5 5 5 Oar OLAG 
Balmforth, Elland . ° cs ° evolt 0 “0 
SLINGER, Cleckheaton (accepted) 315 11 9 


BRIGHTON. 


For Painting Street Lamp3, Lamp Pillars, Water Pillars, 
Iron Fencing, Drinking Fountains, &c., Brighton. 
Mr. P.C. LocKwoop, CE. 


Arnold & Marshall, Brighton ; e ~£1,1385, 0 0 
Fowler, Turnham Green 6 5 999 0 0 
Hupson, KEARLRY & Co, Brighton (ac- 
cepted) . 5 : ‘ . - 793 0 0 
BROMLEY. 


For a Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Elmfield Road, Brom- 
ley, Kent, for Mr. J. Howard. Messrs. BERSLEY & 
WILLIAMS, a ed Erg spes Street, Ad 2lphi. 


Payne . 7 4 - £1,867 0 0 
Crossley . r : ° 5 . a « 1535.10" 0 
Pearse . 0 A . 4 e 1,755 0) 
Arnaud . ' c : : ° A LEO Deg 
BALDING (accepted) . 5 ; ° 1,667 0 0 
Williams é : ni : ° - 1,588 0 0 
Lay z F ° . ‘ ° 3 1,552 0 0 


CANNOCK. 
For Additional Accommodation. to Five Ways Board 
School (for 160 Children) for the Cannock School 
Board. Mr. B. Baker, Architect, Willenhall. 


Greensell, Wyvley . é - 3 woe 102.0 
Woodend. Birmingham . 5 5 5 - 73311 0 
Wyley, Wolverhampton ; 4 5 oe ZOO AO 
Guest, Wolverhampton . . 5 : 725 0 0 
Bradney & Co. A ee - om tLOwmOy LO) 
Anderson, Cannock . ° . 5 - T1313 9 
Tildesley, Willenhall : ‘ 4 : OU. 10) 0 
Cresswell, Walsall Wood ; 3 3 697 0 0 
Reynolds, Cannock 3 : - 68f 0 0 
Lynex, Walsall ;. * : . - 648 0 0 
Barton, Hednesford : 5 3 641 0 0 
Mason, Hednesford (accepted) othe ke 6v9 0 0 


CHAPELTOWN. 
For Building Primitive Methodist Chapel and School, 


Chapeltown, near Sheffield. Mr. Water J. SYKES, 
Architect, Hoyland. Quantities by the Architect. 
Marsden, Chapeltown, mason’s work, &c. . £250 0 0 
Fxecutors of late John Carr, Barnsley, 
joiner’s work - 5 « ¥160. 70 -0 
Chadwick, Sheffield, slater’s aud plasterer’s 
work 562 0 0 
Rawlin, Hoyland, plumber's, glazier’ S, and 
painter’ Swork . A ° . 5 25 0 0 
Total . 7 -£487 0 0 
CHELTENHAM. 
For Erection of Boarding House, Cheltenham. Mr. J. 
MIDDLETON, Architect, 
. Extra for 
House. Annexe, Dado. 
Taylor . . £4,519 £677 £91 
Cowdery & Sons . 3 - 4,451 737 53 
Gibson . ; 5 - 4320 682 689 
Avan . - 4,292 702 94 
Parker . : 3 - 4,27) 773 91 
Dover . . . 5 » 4170 695 55 
Scammell , 4 5 » 4,137 712 150 
King 5 : « 4,054 66) 84 
Howell & Son . a - 3,990 735 103 
Rossiter 5 ° . - 38,913 626 66 
Marshall ° . + 0,797 632 232 
Inwood . 5 - 3,754 660 60 
A.C. &S. Billings 6 sn Ose 612 au 
Foster & Dicksee . A - 38,665 632 5 
Jones . 6 - 3,550 570 70 
COLLINS (accepted) . + 8,500 575 50 


Accepted Tenders. 
Cross & Son, mason, Brighouse, 
Rayner, joiner, Rastrick. 

Brooke, plumber, Brighouse. 
Gledhill & Barraclough, plasterer, Brighouze. 
Smithies, slater, Bradford. 

Naylor, painter, Brighouse, 

Total cost, £531 17 6, 


DARTMOUTH. 

For Alterations and aes to St. Petrock’s Chapel of 
Ease, Dartmouth. GroRGE H. Biren, Architect, 

68 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Dart, Crediton 3 5 : 5 5 soe werO! (0 
Dove Bros., London 4 5 3,475 0 0 
Blowey, Plymouth A é ; 5 3 420 0 0 
Pillar & coe Dartmouth ** 8,165 17 6 


* Accepted, subject to ‘deductions. 


DUDLEY. 

For Additions to Netherton Board Schools, for Dudley 
School Board. Mr. J.P. MarsH, Architect, Dudley. 
Bate, Dudley . : 5 a SeI3T OO 
Holland & Son, Dudley . ‘ 5 5 oe Zou a OnaO 
Nelson & Son, ‘Dudley : 5 ° . eee OnE) 
Love & Flint, Dudley : - Selo oLO 
Watchorn, Netherton c 5 : ; 215 0 0 
Webb & Round, Dudley . . 5 5 215 0 0 
Cockin & Sons, Old Hill . 5 3 3 193 10 6 
Willetts, Old Hill . 3 . 3 . 189 0 0 
Golding, Netherton . . 6 5 2 sh 209-10 
Harvey, Netherton (accepted) . ° iy oll tek tec s i eat) 
EARL SHILTON. 

For Gas Tank at Earl Shilton Gas Works, 42 feet in 

diameter by 14 feet deep. 
Pegg, Harl Shilton . c : - - £482 
Lane, Earl Shilton . ° a 5 - 475 
Fort, Buckle & Co, Leicester 440 


362 
265 


Smith, Belgrave, Leicester : . ; 
Wann, Leicester (accepted) . 


oooeo 
oooces 


GRANGEMOUTH. 
For Building Town Hall, Grangemouth, N.B. 
Accepted. Tenders. 
Dick, Polmont, mason : 6 aa 
Williamson, Grangemoath, joir aer * . 
Russell, Grangemouth, slater 4 a7 £4,294 0 0 
Taylor, Grangemouth, plumber e A | 


Miller, Grahamstown, plasterer . .) 
HALIFAX. 
For Re-pewing, &c., Wesley Chapel, Halifax. Mr. J. 
FARRAR, Architect. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Halstead Bros., Eastwood, joiner - £850 0 0 
Binns, King’s Cross, painter . 3 : 1145 0 0 
Naylor, Halifax, plumber - 5 sie af 0 0500 
Bancroft & Son, Halifax, plasterer 5 ue GO tab 


For Building Six Storey Fireproof Mill, Scutch Room, 
Warebouse, Boiler, and Engine- houses, Chimney, &c., 
at Springw ood. Holy well Green, near Halifax, Messrs, 
HonrsFaLh & WILLIAMS, Architects. 


Accepted Tenders, 


Crawshaw Bros , Rippouden, mason £0598) - 0. 0 
Dickenson, Bolton, wrought-iron and con- 

crete . 5 4 é eo OE OmeO) 

Hanson, Halifax, joiner’ A c 1,800 0 0 

Mackrill, Elland, cast iron . 1,430 0 0 

Naylor, Halifax, plumber . . ; 5 510 0 0 

HENDON. 
For Main Drainage Works, Hendon. Mr. JoHN Pot- 


LARD, C.E. 
ForpD & EVERETY (accepied) . 5 


7231020. 00 
HERNE BAY. 


For Hall, Lavatories, Refreshment Department, Offices and 
Shops, at Herne Bay, for the Herne Bay Pavilion, 


Pier, and Promenade Company, Limited. Mr. CG. N. 

McIntyre Norta, Architect, 15 Borough High Street, 

S.E. Quantities supplied, 
Richardson Bros., London . & 0 - £2,365 0 0 
Downs, London ., ° : 5 ° aap Oa Os eKO) 
Welby, Herne Bay b : . * 2,300 0 0 
Marsland, London. C : S : - 2,285 0 0 
Ingleton, HerneBay . ; A : - 2,199 0 0 
Foad, Whitstable . : s 5 2 28 fam O20 
Cornelius, Whitstable : . . adore OO) 
Shrubsole, Faversham . “ A . 2,139 0 0 
Stiff, Dover . ‘ ° 5 2 ; - 2112 0 0 
Adams, Herne Bay 5 6 . - 2,110 0 0 
Josolyne, London . 5 ; ' é - 2,080 0 0 
Amos & Foad, Whitstable . ‘ é 421,920 2020 


KIDWELLY. 
For the Erection of the Mountain School, with Teacher’s 
Residence, at Mynyddygarreg, for the Kidwelly 
School Board. Mr. GEORGE MorGan, Architect, Car- 


marthen. Quantities by the Architect. 
Reynolds & Evans. 5 5 A - £1,908 
Randell . 6 ; - 1,495 


Bassett, Davies & Hopkins ; 5 5 ‘ + 1,467 
Hughes 5 > ari 349 
Tuomas & JoHN & J. EDWARDS (accepted) 1 7190 


oocooo 
coooo 


For Furnishing certain Rooms at the Municipal Buildings. 
Leamington. Mr. J. CONDE Architect. 
Dowler, Leamington 5 £1,385 
Smee & Co, Loudon , Z . . 
White, Leamington ' - < . 
Ratcliff & Co, London ‘ : : 
Morris & Norton, Birmingham : 
Taylor & Andrew, Leamington 
PLUCKNETL & STEVENS, Leamington (ac: 
cepted) . . . . ° . . 


lo 

a 

Or 

oO 
o ococoes 
SF PSorgece 


LONDON. — 
For Puling Down and Rebuilding the George Public 


House, Waterloo Read, for Messrs. Watney & Co. Mr. 
Coa. Bovis, Architect. 
Clarke & Bracey 5 5 é 6 - £4,970 0 0 
Hall, Beddall & Co... 3 A a ) (EEL 20) 0 
Fish,pPrestige:& Coys . ps4.) ae cReee 4,763 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . 5 F 4,763 0 0 


For Schoolkeeper’s House, Playground, Boundary Walls, 


&c., Olga Street, for the Loudon School Board. Mr. 
H R. RoBson, Architect. 
F. & F.J. Wood ; * 2 cj BeSiigis his Rou) 
McCormick & Son 5 ; : 5 1,147 0 0 
Sargeant 1,047 0 0 


e% seairy (800 00 Wr 
James's Church, 


Atherton & Latta : . 


For Repairs, Alterations, &c., to St. 


Piccadilly. Mr, J.T. WIMPERIS, Architect. 
Durant . 5 5 5 Q - £3,412 0 0 
Patrick & Sons . 5 ' 2,462 0 OU 
Stanley Bird . : ses2 0/50 
Scrivener & Co. . . : ‘ $ 5 2,079 0 0 
By waters A é . 2 See 10. 0) 
'Brassu cre i - . ; volataes 0.” 0 
Fish, Pr estige. & Co. A i : é 3 WgDU2e 0": 0 
Lea c - 4 : . 5 cemkavoe 0; 0 
For the Alterations and Additions to the Commerciat 


Tavern, Battersea Park Road, for Messrs. J. Carter 
Wood & Co., the Artillery Brewery, Victoria Street, 
Westminster. Mr. JouN CALDER, Architect. Quan- 
tities by Mr. Edward Crutchloe, the Albert Chambers, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, 


Gregory . ‘ y ‘ : 5 6 . £1,675 0 O 
Axford . % . . . : 4 © AG625:0) ¢@ 
Falkner. a . . A é 5 « 15593" 0 0 
Boyce . : 5 A . 5 5 b20> 00 
Kinz & Son Ss. i . ‘ O ; s 39,499: SORRG 
Stiling . . . 0 e . 1,349 15 © 
STEPHENS (accepted) : : : 1,195 0 0 


For Rebuilding 287 Oxford Street. Mr. C N. BRAZtEy, 
Architect. : 
Longmire & Burge é = - - - £9,800 0 9 
Stimpson & Son , 3 6 : 4 ELEN) 
Higgs & Hill . F ce A 0"). 
Lawrance & So.s . ‘ ‘ : 2 - 9684 0 0 
Lathey Bros. . : : 5 5 + 9,626.05 0 
Brass. 0 3 6 Z 9,527 0-0 
Larter . . . F 9,492 0 0 
Holliday & Greenw ood ‘ A 5 9,477 0 9 
Ashby Brus. 5 5 5 ci < . 9461 0-0 
Bywaters - . ; 5 a 195247440550 
NIGHTINGALE (aooepte a) ° ° ») 8597 Ia Ome 
Boyce . é 5 . + o,9%3. Ov 0 


For Building Stables, Loose Boxes, and Omnibus Shed, 
Cricklew¢ ood Lane, for the London General Omnibus 
Company. Quantities by Mr. Bolton, Lincoln's Ina 


Fields 
Se £1,398 0 0 


Webd & Rosser .. ° ° . . 

Egan & Co. . fs 3 : o 132530173 0 
Smith oo) ks 8 8 oes ee elo 
Cneshire : ‘ 5 5 . a os 228 Sale 
Rider & Hunt : : 5 c . 5. 1200 On 
acksuumes 4 “ 5 : a 1,197 0 0 
Allard é ° é a . Papa ey eyes (0) KE) 
Priestley & Gurney < . ° . Papo sme. (0) 
Parker . : . b ° 5 2 LUZ Ono 
Haynes . a - : ° : 1,150 0 0 
Higgs SOE tee ce 
Jackson & Toad a F 5 : . .1,127 10.0 
Aldridge, & Co: .. 3. 4. 5°: © aa eee 
Richens & Mount . 5 : cj < «4 a dE2 0)". 0 
Garrud 2 - seolse: 10° 0 
ScHARIBY & WirniaMs " (accepted) «eee Uote0" 0 


For Enlarg>ment of Board School, Webber Row, Lambeth. 
Mr. E. R. Rowson, Architect. 


Williams & Son , s “ 5 é £9,975 0 O 
Lathey Bros. . 5 5 5 5 2 Os aoe Ola 
Bangs & Co. . . ‘ : PF U9;745= 0.80 
Pritchard 5 5 . . . . - 9,686 0 O 
Shurmur. é . 5 ° 5 - 9,631 0 © 
Reading . 6 0 c ° . - 9,482 0 0 
Wood ., : : ° “ 9 : 9,294 0 
Downs . A 3 6 . « 9.2h7 0° 
Kirk & Randall. : . ° = 9,200 0 0: 
Smith & Sons 5 5 . 5 s 9151 0 0 
Marsland : p . 5 : oo Loo O68 
Hunt. : 4 t s 95093. 000 
Jerrard . 5 fs 5 5 - 9,093 0 O 
Tongue . . . . 3 - 9,091 0 © 
Holloway e 4 5 . - a « MOASO TO 
Oldrey . 6 . : ° . ° - $996 0 0 
Grover . é Q fe A . - 8,986 0 0 
Hart e : 4 5 5 i s . 8,854 0 O 
Wall : > ; : A i » &710 0 0 
Stimpson & Coes : é 4 E . 8670 0 0 
Goodman 5 3 . ° A - 298.574 0 0 
Wall Bros. . . . 5 j . - 8,547 0 0+ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continucd. RUSHDEN. WEELSBY. 
For Enlargement of Lewisham Bridge School, for the| For Building Baptist School, &c., Rushden. Mr. Epwanrp | For Construction of Streets, Weelsby, on the Estate of Mr. 
London ee ook Mr, E. R. RoBsos, Architect. SHARMAN, Architect. Quantities by the Architect. E. Heneage, M.P. Mr. WILLIaM WALLER, Engineer. 
Wood . - . ' . £3, 105 0 0 Coates and Son, Thrapstone . . £1,180 0 0 RIGGALL & HEWwumys, Grimsby Reeee et) 2 £900 0 0 
Larke & Son . . E : : ~ 2,962 0 0} Clayson & Son, Cogenhoe . : ° . 1,158 0 0} Roberts, Okenshaw . . - 88810 0 
Outhwaite & Son . = - - ° . 2873 0 0 Marriott, Wellingborough . . ° - 1,189.0 0} Relliss & Holdsworth, Leicester. ° - 83316 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . ., . 2.867 0 CQ} Underwood, Wellingborough . ee eet re OL 0: 
ene & Co. . . . - : c 2,849 0 0] Foskett, Rushden . - . ; 5 5 Sebi i a) WISHAW. 
tal k ‘ : : . : 2,840 0 0;| Bayes, Rushden 1,106 0 0} For the Construction of Newmains and Morningside 
veh . . > . ° ‘ - 2,840 0 0} Abbott, Little Harrowden (with Hudson & Waterworks, for the Local Authority of Cambus- 
ae ee ee. nee : Stevens, of Wellingborough) . 1,084 0 0 nethan. Mr, J. Tarr, engineer. 
Pritchard ‘ 3 . : 4 2'896 0 0 Cutting Trenches, Laying Pipes. 
Atherton & Latta See de ee 28150 0 0 SPALDING. Peattie, Bo’ness . , hae ee nd ber CP ieee 
Smith & Sons ° - : » . 2,808 0 0| For Erection of a Cast-iron Gasholder Tank and Gas-| Gibson "& Jackson, Carl ake . : eke lL LOgmray O 
Kirk & Randall. . = : 2800.01 .0 holder, for the Spalding Improvement Commissioners. Osborne & Stevenson, Ayr . . SB uke ae 
ee . : A 5 : 5 - 2,779 0 O| Ashmore & White, Stockton on-Tees . £1,618 0 0 Mitchell, West Calder . ; : : +m1,098 % 2 
owell & Son” - ° : . . - 2,762 0 0 Newton, Chambers & Co., Thorncliffe e599 0240 M‘ Taggart, Motherwell : 7 oe LOS bas 
Holloway . .« . « « «© © 2,587 0 0} Westwood & Wright, Brierley Hill 1,549 0 0O| Fleming, Newmains ls =a og, 1, 078.165 & 
Porter & Co., Lincoln (wecepted) * 2 1597 1090 M‘Ewan, Wishaw . : 1,041 5 5 
MALDON. J.& A Muir, Newmains . a fs - 1,088 2 6 
For Building Eight Cottages near the Waterworks at STRATTON Flatt, Milton of Campsie . . « . ae : 
Maldon, Mr. CHARLES PErrwer, Architect, Chelms- : : i : Harvie, Lesmahago . 947 
ford. For Works in connection with Erecting New Girls’ School PEARSON, Kilmarnock (accepted) » «SET 6a 6 
Coult> 4 P - at Upper Stratton, near Swindon, Wilts, for the i 
Gozzett . 2 ; . ‘ : : Sapiens : Stratton St. Margaret School Board. Mr. WILtraM Laidlaw FL ilcelies nS Be Aly Special ia ah 43917 0 
Sodeaae : i F ; : ; : ions oO rede Architect, Swindon. Quantities by the Archi- RerGo Ean Sire & oe Giineow 2 ; sit ee 
Newma ; i 5 ect. PRES Ane ‘: J 
nan 3 5 : : - 1,010 15 6 Phillips, Swindon . : : ; $ £1,430 0 0 Bidingtoy ayes 4 C 1.416 : * 
Jones, Gloucester . = : 1,260 0 0 , : ? i ~ Se 
MORECAMBE BAY. Wiltshire, Swindon. a. e100 pt eoee anes ee Seta hie. 
For Building Church at Silverdale, Morecambe Bay. Mr. LOOKER, Stratton (accepted) : . « 1,250 10, 0 PREIS ONS, Glasgow (accep ed). 5°18 7 
‘BALL, Architect, Manchester. 
CrossriELD Bros., Arnside (accepied). WORKINGTON. 
Cost about £5,000. : WALSALL. For Building School for 250 Boys and Master’s House, with 
For Villa Residence for Mr. Eli Beddows, Westbourne Offices at Westfield, for the Workington School Board. 
NAFFERTON. Road, Walsall. Mr. Prren ADSHEAD, Architect, Mr. James Howes, Architect, 13 Bridge Street, 
For Building a Couple of Semi-detached Villas at Naffer- Walsall. Workington. 
ton, near Driffield. Mr, WiLt1am H. Topp, architect Taylor . . +». -« + « + «£419 0 0) Hyde, mason & waller £545 0 0 
Hull, |  Lynex : Se 9 eet : - 358 0 0} Gray, Mason & Co., carpenter. and. joiner 353 0 0 
Leason , . 2 P f > £804 9 09| ADKINS (accepted) Jj : c ° 315 0 0 J. Turnbull, slater . ° : 3 : gba G . 
West . ' : . . » 760 0 0 r So. fe q _ Mr Lawson, plasterer S : . 88 15 
Moriams .° Ey. ) al 709 180 For eee en Seed dea eee 24 obese T. Turnbull, smith and plumber : 49 aD 
Dickenson > oi ae ae . 69716 0 Hector cope » PETER <\DSHEAD, Architect,| Sherwood & Armstrong, painter and glazier 3914 0 
Longbottom .. 690 18 0 ae : aS 
: : : : sare Lynex . : ° 7 . : -£814 0 0 999 
SS ee ST ae ON hk ee Soa Owe a hia Slt alee wage 
a / - + 675 0 0) “Adkins 698 0 0 
eae Nafferton, Hull (accepted) : | 668 10 OUP Greece (acerpted) On Sage wee 2! "Gbe G. 6 WREXHAM. 
tephens_n ° : e - . 602 0 0 Evans : : ; 5 . 690 0 0| For-Building Schoolrooms for Zion Chapel, Regent Street, 
‘Wrexham. Mr. R. Owen, Architect, Liverpool. 
Reolsrce.on-tvN E. Hughes, Wrex nada ?  \ E1080 0 0 
For Erection of new Buildings for Eye Infirmary, New- WHITCHURCH. Samuel, Wrexham ‘ ‘ 998 0 0 
castle-on-Tyne. Messrs. Newcombe & KNOWLES,| For Building House at Whitchurch, Hants. Mr. Joun| Jenkins & Jones, Johnstown ar ary LL 
Architects. Hiutary, Architect, Long Parish, Hants. Quantities} Owen, Wrexham . : ° - 898 0 0 
T. & R Lamp, Gateshead (accepted). . £3,100 0 0 not supplied. 7 Hughes & Owen, Wrexham . pene. A 
For Building Stores, Warehouse, Dwelling- houses, &c. for} Beale, Andover bi a - + « £753 0 0 Phennah & Davies, Rhorysty en. Sep 2070 
the West Pelton Industrial Society. Mr. W.L.Nuw-| Xersley, Overton . . + «© - 739 17 11| Thomas, Oswestry <p ts : - 87913 0 
coMBE, Architect, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Batten, Overton c ‘ . wl 71) Jones, Brymbo . * c 849 0 0 
WEEKS, Whitchurch (ac cepted) ; . 685 0 0| Daviess Bros., Wrexham (accepted) . - 800 050 


JENNINGS, Jun., Newcastle (accepted) - £2,360 0 0 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


BIL1s OF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPoRTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
Prawns of Estates, with or without Views. taste 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CrrtTiFIcaTE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
SpraGur’s TaBres, upon application. 


SiLICATED CARBON 
CONSTANT-SUPPLY FILTER. 


SILICATED CARBON [Crrapz wargg 


i 
td FiLTeRen |} 
WATER 


ii Te mu oll 
i i rel 


ia | 


UNFILTERED WATER 

Complete with Brackets, ready for fixing 
Price £3 3s. Each, 

Write for List of Prices to the 


SILICATED CARBON FILTER CO. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on appli 
Railway Station, for all Aca ecivien A ee aaah 


BATH STONE, te Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


A Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO,, Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBL:° 


from Waterloo, a 
to Messrs. WATERER & SONS, Estate Agents, Chertsey and Wey- 


bridge Stations, Surrey, 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, Comsi’Sows 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 

RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., L”: 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


C.W. NIGHTINGALE & CO., 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 


WINDOW BLIND MANUFACTURERS. 


TO THE TRADE ONLY. 
73a QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER. 


Price Lists, Patterns, &c., sent on application. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices and Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICH, BATH. 


“SANITAS” 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 


Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, &. 


UILDERS’ SCREENS, uneaqualled for 


Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and Cheapness; also 


Castings of ‘all Descriptions. 


_ Guy & STEVENS, Ceres Iron Works, Kingston- on-Thames, 


UILDING SITES to suit all 


Southern aspect and magnificent views. Thirty-five minutes 
most adjoining Woking Station, Surrey.—Apply 


purchasers. 


J. L. BACON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 
STEAM AND HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS; 

FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34 UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACH, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W., 


And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and 
NEWCASTLE. 
Illustrated Pamphlet on ‘ Heating” post free. 


“THE MARBLE STORES,” 


WILLIAMS & NASH, 


9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade 


FOR 


CHIMNEYPIECES, 


ETC 
MARBLE FENDERS, 20s. 


QUANTITIES, ETC., 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 
COLMORE ROW, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING PAPERSTAINERS, 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


SHOW-ROOMS : iTwHi 


110 High Street, Manchester 
Of all Decorators & Contractors. % ¢te 


Square, London, W. 
¥; 
ea Sore ADDRESS, 


Note Trade Mark. 
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WY. Et. LINDSAY BA CO. 


PADDINGTON IRON WORKS, LONDON, W., 
AND SANDYMOUNT FOUNDRY, LLANELLY, CARMARTHEN. 


PATENT WROUGHT-IRON SASHES = WROUGHT BOSSES 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR WAREHOUSES, SCHOOLS, AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


The Patentee begs to call particular attention to the great 
strength of this construction. The Bars and Bosses, being of 
malleable wrought iron, form an exceedingly firm joint at the 
intersection of burs. ‘Chey are durable, and of light appear- 
ance, the Bosses being small and not unsightly. ‘They can be 


Back view of Boss, full size. 


made at very short notice, and at the price of an ordinary cast 


PRICES UPON APPLICATION. 


iron sash, 


Section throuch Boss, full size. 
These can be glazed flat, Tike ordinary 
wooden sashes. without the corners of the 
panes being chipped off. 


=O) 
== (6) 
() 


iT 
TOR 


VENTILAT 


A 


VENTILA 


<—— 


© 


= a =i —— Front view of Boss, full size. 
“CLOSE BAR SASH, obviating use of ORDIN ARY WAR EHOUSE eee SCHOOL SASHES. Obscuring no appreciable light. 
ee 


Window Guards 


The following Illustrations, which have appeared in “THE ARCHITECT,” can now be obtained in a separate form 
suitable for Framing. 


A Coloured Reproduction, by permission of 
a Ea ES Et ERI CE GOVE RRNWERT 


OF THE 


CELE SB: R Aer Ee Bie FREE 7 ee 
BY JULES DIDIER, 


Exhibited in the Salon in 1882. In Nine Sections, price Sixpence each. Now ready. Sent by post, carefully rolled, 
price Sevenpence each. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or at the Office of “The Architect,” 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


THE NE VW MECHANICAL, VENTILATOR. 


Tae BLACKMAN AIR PROPELLER 


MOVES ANY QUANTITY OF AIR 


. i With a minimum of power in any direction, under perfect control, 
securing 


7) EFFICIENT VENTILATION 


AT ALL TIMES. 


Illustrated Catalogue on application to the 


BLACKMAN AIR PROPELLER VENTILATING CO., Lim. 
57 FORE STREET, LONDON, 
WHERE THE PROPELLER IS SHOWN IN OPERATION. 


.Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No.5 New-street Square E.C.; and Published by GILBERT WOOD at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., London, 
Saturday, April 26, 1884 
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‘THE CONFERENCE OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE holding of an assembly of architects 
from far and near every two or three 
years in London has now become an 
established institution, and one from 
which a good deal of benefit is, no doubt, 
to be derived, It is true that the attend- 
ance has not hitherto been so large as to 
accord with the activity of the profession 
throughout the country; but we may 
perhaps say with confidence that it is 
increasing rather than diminishing, and 
we do not hesitate to express the hope 
that the meetings which commence next 

Monday may be all the better sustained. 

Amongst the various subjects which at the present day offer 

themselves for the consideration of a conference of English, 
Scotch, and Irish architects, the most important are perhaps 
such as these :—education, pupilage, diplomas, points of prac- 
tice, professional etiquette, competitions, artistic and building 
“novelties, and the march of style in design. We propose, in 
the observations we have now to make, to confine our attention 
to such questions speculatively, and not in any way to interfere 
with the programme which has been issued for the actual work 
of next week, to which, indeed, we therefore need not further 
refer. Opportunities may arise, of course, for discussing such 
matters, no one knows how, even if they may seem to be 
entirely left out of the reckoning, which most of them are. 

_ Education and pupilage are becoming every day of more 
and.more importance in the architectural: profession. The 
existing system at its best turns out rather too many young 
men rather too carelessly. From the office of professedly 
high rank in which you may place a lad at a hundred a year 
for as many or as few years as you please, taking him away 
when he is tired of it without a ‘“‘ Thank-ye” on either side, to 
the office of low rank or no rank—except perhaps in the 
dreamland of competition—where the youngster pays what he 
must, but as little as possible, and makes the best of it for 
three years or so, in learning the art of attractive drawing, 
tinting, hatching, sketching, lettering, and otherwise generally 
tickling double elephant to distraction, there seems to be 
pouring forth year after year an increasing stream of more or 
less smart and clever draughtsmen, concerning whom the 
question is being asked more and more earnestly and, indeed, 
urgently every day, What is to become of them all? To 
supplement a system of pupilage such as this, pointing either 
to an ever straitening press of rivalry or to a greatly expanding 
world of employment, the further scheme of education which 
we possess is not so easily described. . No college as yet any- 
where, nor even schools; scarcely. even drawing-classes ; 
South Kensington said to be wofully indolent in teaching ; the 
Royal Academy class, admirable as it is, and most generously 
administered, palpably inadequate for so large a purpose ; the 
Institute giving no sign of similar endeavour, and _ scarcely 
deserving of more than commendation for goodwill in rewards ; 
the juvenile ‘‘ Association” trying to. fill in the gaps. with 
classes of its own, and finding them but too thinly attended ; 
this is the situation at headquarters in London. And in the 
proyinces what? Little else than a struggle of diligence under 
difficulties, with the help of journalistic engravings and a few 
books, and a: determination to get up to London some day. 
It is almost enough to ask how far this is sufficient for the 
training of English architects for the next generation, whose 
work may be so much greater probably than that of the 
present. The question ought to be answered. 

. Diplomas are in a very awkward way coming at last to 
something like a hearing. ‘The examination of the Associates 
of the Institute is a bold experiment ; and the extension of the 
test to the Fellows will be a bolder one still, if it is to be 
really tried, Why should we not start an examination also 
for; amateurs? Speaking quite seriously, it is by no means 
so.improbable a thing as some might suppose that a consider- 
able number, of valuable allies to the cause of artistic building 
might be induced to come forward... It would be with a very 
different aim, of course, from that of the: purely honorary and 


fictitious Honorary Associates of the: Institute, if gentlemen 
professing a little knowledge of art in general, or a good deal 


‘of some one kind. of minor or even major art in_ particular, 


could be encouraged to apply in this way for academical recog- 
nition on the ground of actual merit, The idea Js at least 
worth discussing in the general interest of the public progress 


_of art. 


Of points of practice there are never wanting many that 
require settlement as time passes. The vexed question whether 
it is zxfra dignitate for country architects to be their own. or 
each other’s quantity surveyors is a matter of the kind just 
now. Again, whether a compromise of the standard, com- 
mission charges, even in the face of poverty of resources, can 
be encouraged, or sanctioned, is a problem of the utmost prac-, 
tical moment. Information is continually reaching us of the 
shifts. to which struggling men are driven—happily not so 
much in London now—in order to secure employment by 
what tradesmen call undercutting. Competitions, again, we 
still have ‘always with us; their delusive temptations, their 
many, many disappointments, and their all too few and meagre 
rewards when any at all. The movement at present on foot 
for the introduction of skilled adjudication as a public rule, by 
a combination of all sorts and conditions of possible and im- 
possible, real and imaginary competitors, is advancing apace 5 
but whether anything effective is ever to come out of all this 
mere signing of names by the hundred is a serious question for 
discussion. 

Professional etiquette amongst English. architects there is 
virtually none ; and some people think the state of things is to 
grow much worse before it is better. Sooner or later a move- 
ment in favour of brotherly dealing within the brotherhood is 
inevitable.. The direct rivalry amongst provincial men is in 
many towns said to be an exceedingly irksome burden ; while 
in London there are complaints of petty jealousy not at all 
pleasant to hear. Human nature is human nature ; but all the 
greater the need for little artificial virtues if the great natural 
vices cannot be otherwise corrected. We may frankly confess 
to a sly wish that there may be heard at some future conference 
of architects a good round debate upon the conventionalities 
of practice here and there, sparing nothing that is unworthy. 

A discussion of the artistic novelties of the day might tura 
out to be a much more complicated and interesting exercise 
than many of us might be inclined to think. The ancillary 
arts architectural are many and varied, and it is doubtful 
whether they do not indeed occupy in the aggregate a larger 
space in the public view of artistic matters just now than ail 
the varieties together which are in vogue of architecture proper. 
It is to be regretted, perhaps, that some architectural society of 
the more private and unostentatious order has not already been 
established for cultivating the higher harmonies. of the con- 
structive and decorative arts as a whole. The masters of the 
minor arts are no longer mere artificers, but gentlemen carry- 
ing a good education as well as a good coat, and we cannot 
believe that the old awkward exclusiveness of architects is 
beneficial any longer either to themselves or to the public. 
There is a notable difference in this respect between the 
Institute of Architects and the Institution of Civil Engineers ; 
the one admitting all sorts of allies freely, and the other 
excluding all sorts with a morbid churlishness which carries us 
back to the, days when an architect was as. much afraid of 
being identified with trade as a pretty page of the backstairs. 
might be. 

Building novelties are too numerous to be touched upom 
lightly in the mass ; but there are always a few of -the choicest 
and most important of them which are well worth discussing, 
and it is a pity they are not discussed amongst architects— 
at the Institute, for example—much more than they are. We 
have had ad nauseam the investigation of what are euphemis- 
tically called sanitary appliances, hot-water works, chimney- 
cowls, cooking-ranges, and other inventions, some being more 
or less ingenious and useful ; but it is surprising to specialists 
in many instances to observe how very backward many of 
our working architects seem to be in respect of the under- 
standing and appreciation of really novel qualities of material, 
processes of workmanship, modes of constructive administra- 
tion, and articles of modest advancement: in’ the way of the 
miscellaneous paraphernalia of building. Weare overwhelmed 
with showy lithographs and flooded with expensive circulars, 
but when do we ever consider seriously the actual progress, 
they indicate ? 

The march of style in public architectural design is a, 
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subject of the greatest importance to the casual practitioner 
and of the most pleasing interest to the critical observer. In 
architecture, more than in any other of the greater arts, there 
is always to be perceived, by those who can read the language, 
a certain course of progression, wayward and devious some- 
times, and often uncertain and unsteady, but never otherwise 
than the intelligible effect of intelligible causes, the past pro- 
ducing the present, and the present pointing to the future with 
inevitable regularity. Ten years ago, who amongst the class 
of ordinary architectural operators could have supposed that 
they would all be working now so earnestly in such a mode as the 
@ueen Anne? Ten years hence, what will the same men be 
working in? And yet it is all set down for them in the book 
of Fate, which unfolds itself so slowly to some and so swiftly 
to others. It is time that some effort were made to compre- 
kend this, to work from knowledge and not impulse, and 
intelligently to prepare for to-morrow instead of dawdling 
away our short to-day without an object save daily bread, as 
-so many do who are capable of better things. 


THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETIES. 


#7.) OTH the Society and the Institute of Water-Colour 
Bb Painters opened their summer exhibitions on Monday, 
aad thirteen hundred and eighty-four fresh specimens of what 
some writers, with infirmity, call ‘the essentially English 
art” are placed on view for the season. How many more, sub- 
mitted to the Council of the Institute, received the discourage- 
tment of rejection it boots not to particularise. Even the 
crudest exhibition goer is sure by this time that acceptance and 
rejection in this or any other gallery does not make or mara 
reputation or gauge a painter’s merit. We all know too well 
that the profession of artist, like all professions, is over full; 
that the picture market, like other markets, is overstocked ; 
also that the average excellence of production has reached a 
higher mark than in any former years, but that work of the 
highest quality is still rare. These are truisms in the economy 
of art, but they are forced upon one in noting, for instance, the 
aspect of the large galleries of the Water-Colour Institute, now 
aa open exhibition, and mustering not far from eleven hundred 
pictures. The average are above mediocrity, and show ever 
increased freshness of observation, especially in the department 
‘ of landscape genre, and distinctly advanced technical facility ; 
but, on the other hand, we look in vain for any new strength 
in imaginative design or splendid colour gained by the exten- 
sion of the space to outsiders. Both open and closed societies 
have their office ; the first offer free field for the first appeal of 
talent, and encourage width of artistic range in style, subject, 
and thought ; the function of the secord is, or should be, to 
keep up the standard of recognised worth, while avoiding 
by all means the unworthy and stultifying vice of cliqueism. 
The elder Water-Colour Society certainly, in the exhibition 
now open, justifies its title to fulfil part of its mission, although, 
through some unaccountable elections made at different times, 
the even balance of high quality is still indeterminate. 
in the Piccadilly galleries we find certain recently-chosen 
members of the Institute very notable. Mr. WALTER LANGLEY 
proves by his subject-picture, Among the Missing—Scene in a 
Cornish Fishing Village (275), that he can not only render 
with vivid reality and emphatic character a given model, but 
that he can use his medels freely and with artistic command 
in the service of a dramatic motive. There has been a terrible 
Storm at sea ; the sky is still full of rain and wind, and fierce 
gusts blow about the post and telegraph house of the village 
on the coast, where the people have come down to gather news 
of the fishing fleet out in the gale. They can hardly stand on 
the soaking ground for the wind, some of them ; but they 
hang about the place in their weary anxiety, unmindful of the 
fierce weather. One girl has heard bad news of husband or 
‘lever, and is led away by her old mother, hiding her face with 
2er hands in an agony of sorrow that every line of her strong 
frame reveals. The whole scene is set forth with a pathetic 
reality, with such touches of suggestive facts as only a true 
artist knows how to select, and at the same time with a power 
of composition in the management of many figures and in- 
genious balance of parts for which one had hardly given Mr. 
Lancury credit. It is a thoroughly honest picture from 
beginning to end. The technical qualities are sound as the 
Sentiment is true. This artist exhibits other studies, but this is 
‘Jus most important and also by far his best picture. 


Mr. CiausEn shows his usual vigour in the poetic literalism 
—if one may call it so—of his scene of rustic labour, “Zoeing 
Lurnips (610). He seems fond of showing how much may be 
made out of the simplest and least attractive of field-work 
incidents. Mr. Huson has a very good landscape on the same 
lines : Something Wrong (628) has happened to the mowing- — 
machine in a hayfield, and gives occasion to set the figures of 
the farm-people who guide or look on in picturesque attitudes. 
Mr. Huson is a distinct and frank draughtsman and. painter ; 
perhaps he lacks depth of colour and effect. The American 
artist, Mr. Appry, has the narrative faculty, which is developed 
in the work of an illustrator—the skilled line, the careful 
chiaro-oscuro, also a certain lack of colour and inkiness. of 
shadow. Bible Reading (1018) in the household of a Puritan 
settler gives scope for character and suggestive motive. 
Between the zealous minister, hot over his exhortation, and the 
girl whose leaning to the world and the flesh shows itself by a 
wandering eye and the little coquetry of daffodils stuck in her 
hair and her dress, the various characters of the domestic 
drama act as links in a well told story. i 

Certain foreign mannerisms mark the work of a group of 
artists otherwise unlike in power or style. The clever eastern 
scenes of ARTHUR MELVILLE, sketches rather than studies, 
remind us somewhat of the French M. Bipa. The charming 
little pastorals of M. Carriert (220, 849), with a motive and 
feeling quite individual, are, in the blottesque prettiness of 
the execution, like a certain delightful phase in the work of 
M. HetLpuru, without his artificiality. The tiny groups of 
quaint fisher-folk by M. L. Menpes (844) are technically 
curious, resembling soft ground etching translated into colour. 
Lupwic ParsIni, a very useful member, is hailed-as one of 
the clever group of artists who record modern Venetian life ; 
Passeggi9 (927), a lagoon-side promenade, is most clever, 
sparkling, frivolous, and gay—modern Italy all over, only more 
learned in management than appears on the surface. 

The Institute is most catholic in hospitality, as may be 
illustrated by contrasting the medieval eccentricities of Mr. 
SPENSER STANHOPE, the nerveless semi-classic nudities of Mr. 
WALTER Crank, and the third-hand Burne Jones-isms of Mr. 
R. Rose, with the deftly-handled wit of Mr. Frank Dapp, 
the quaint and delicate last century retrospects of Mr. CaLp1- 
COTT, or the incisive character groups of Mr. Gow, A RAY 
who has been in Algiers, and sends a little clear study of 
Spakts (370), or Arab soldiers grouped in the white sunshine. 

There is nothing fresh to be noted about landscape in the 
Institute exhibition, The elder Mr. Hine is true and tender as 
ever in his pictures of the Sussex downs. His son has painted 
a capital study of Zhe Foods out at Ely (360). Mr. Tuos. 
COLLIER paints with unabated freshness sketches of wild 
common-land and far-reaching distance under rainy skies.’ 
Mr. FULLYLOVE is more successful than ever in pleasant’ 
dreams of stately gardens, where fountains and statuary are: 
fitting company, and Mr. Excoop follows suit. Mr. JosEpH: 
KwicuT shows a large and impressive picture of evening glow 
over marsh lands and river, but his brush work is muzzy and’ 
wants character, and his colour relations are not true. We 
fancy that his touch has lost its way between the practice of the 
brush and the tools of a mezzotint engraver. Mr. Hemy has- 
made a fresh start, and in a picture of sailors and sea-waves: 
breaks into vigorous and crisp handling, quite unlike his old 
photographic solidity. Before leaving the gallery we should’ 
like to name the clever street scene at Honfleur by ARTHUR’ 
Bett, and an admirable little sketch of Zozwers and Roofs at 
Loven by J. H. Lorimer, taken from a church tower. There 
is character and a quiet power of selection and omission in 
both which promise much. : cs 

We have said that the elder Water-Colour Society maintains 
its high position, and at no time has this been more noticeable. 
than now. There is a maturity of style and completeness of 
work about the drawings in this exhibition which is in marked 
contrast with the heterogeneous character of the gathering in 
Piccadilly ; of variety, too, an unusual degree. On the figure 
list we find such opposed excellencies as those of Mr. PoynTEr, 
R.A., in a lovely and learned study of a girl with a violin, 
Viola, and a less admirable Psyche, over against the brilliant 
literalism of Mr. HeNnsHALL, painting a young girl posed, 
childlike, askew on a high library chair, holding a book that 
has set her brain busy with Thoughts. Mr. Taprema, R.A, 
contributes an ugly Roman girl hanging a wreath up at 
a Street Altar, painted with usual masterly circumstance. 

fr. HaacG appeals with certainty of response from a certain 
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audience in a showy treatment of the picturesque old Bible 
story of Eleazar Returning from his Mission with ReBexkan, 
the bride for his master’s son. In the way of subject genre 
Mr. CHARLES GREGORY continues to show a ready invention 
of incident and vivid realism of character both in animate and 
inanimate nature ; but his composition is too busy and dis- 
jointed, and there is an amount of glare about his fresh, 
imitative colouring. Several of his scenes are this year laid in 
the churchyards of pastoral England, and a chief picture 
depicts the story of a Deserter, alarmed in his happy rustic 
household by the passage up the village street of his old 
regiment. Mr. WATERLOw, a recently-elected member, seems 
inclined to forsake altogether the quiet charm of his early 
landscape manner, and breaks in 4 Ramble on the Cliffs into a 
brilliant, rather crude echo of Mr. Hoox’s style and subject. 
Of landscape artists, with whom the figure is important as 
carrying out the sentiment of the scene, but subordinate in 
scale and place, Mr. Nortru and Mr. ALFRED FRIpp may be 
cited as chief. The exquisite drawing called 4 Village by the 
Sea, by Mr. Fripp, is full of delicate truths, carried out with 
infinite pains from end to end of the subject, but kept in such 
unobtrusive balance as would blind the casual observer to the 
labour and knowledge involved. Anyone may, however, feel 
delight in the atmospheric quality of the pure, pale sun- 
shine which suffuses the hill-side; the row of sailors’ 
cottages, with figures chatting here and there; the cobble 
baskets drying on the grass, the cliff, and lustrous sea. 
Mr. Nortu has recovered all his charm and strength. 
The Maid of the West Country is as lovely an English idyll as 
one need desire. The landscapists and sea-painters are at 
their best this year, with the exception of Mr. ALBERT Goop- 
wIN—Mr. GreorcE TRIPP in a masterly study of cliff on the 
West Coast of Sark, Mr. A. Hunt ina wild scene of sunset 
and storm clouds over a Deserted River-bed, Mr. Ricpy and 
Mr. THORNE WalTe and Mr. Tom Luoyp in various transcripts 
of upland and cornfields, Miss Monrarpa in sketchy but 
delightful reminiscences of Holland, Mr. Henry Moore on 
coast and sea, and finally Mr. Francis Powe. ina large 
drawing of green dancing sea waves under a Summer Breeze, 
which is consummate in delicate accuracy of drawing of wave 
and sky and wonderful beauty of atmospheric effect. The 
drawing is steeped in sunshine, without a sharp contrast of 
light and dark anywhere, and the sense of space in the perspec- 
tive levels of sea wave and the over-arching heayen, up which 
the soft summer clouds fleet, is a victory of interpretive art. 

The last elected members are of very different calibre and 
style. Miss Mary Forster, in several drawings of French 
river scenery under hazy light of morning or noonday, shows 
refined and close observation and a finesse of execution that is 
in delicate accord. Mr. ALBERT Moore contributes two tiny 
drawings, called respectively 42 Alcove and An Open Book, in 
which he drapes and surrounds with drapery recumbent female 
figures, for the sole purpose, after his wont, of working out 
subtle harmonies of tint and balance of lines. In both cases 
patterned stuffs are used and treated with marvellous skill. Of 
these two gems of decorative art we prefer the open:book, in 
which pale cherry colour and a patterned stuff of grey and 
white glimmers like silver into one another, and take touches 
of pale yellow and flesh tints into the deftly-poised harmony. 

We have not made especial note of Mr. Hopson’s capital 

architectural subjects, chiefly French street views, which are, 
however, very acceptable in the exhibition. The most striking 
work shown of this character is a_ study of a portion of a pier 
in the Porch of the Duomo, at Lucca, by Professor RusKIn. 
This is a practical lesson in the mode of studying architectural 
detail, in its entirety of colour, texture, and form, which cannot 
be too highly praised ; such a record of decorated shaft and 
bas-relief from the Professor’s brush may atone for many a 
misleading utterance from his mouth. 


EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF FRENCH 
STUDENTS IN ROME. 
By A CORRESPONDENT. 


TJ “HE exhibition of the works of those French students who 
} have obtained the “Prix de Rome” is-always looked 
forward to with a certain measure of interest. The art works 
of this year are not more than usually important, but the 
architectural drawings are exceedingly fine, fully maintaining 


the very high standard of former years, if not surpassing it. 
Nothing could be, in fact, more complete and thorough, botli 
in study and execution, than these excellent works. 

M. Biavetre has made an exhaustive study of the 
Pantheon in ground plans and elevations, both as it exists and 
in restoration, together with the palestra and xystus recently 
exposed behind the temple. He gives a section of the former 
with a decorative painting, representing a port or quay with a 
temple and an altar of NEPTUNE. He has also made a beauti- 
ful drawing of an entablature restored, of this building, with 
dolphins, tridents, and shells in relief .M. GrrauLt has 
devoted himself to an analytic study of the Arch of Titus, of 
which he has given a plan and sections, together with front 
and lateral elevations. It is surmounted by a bronze figure in 
a triumphal chariot. M. DrcLane has detailed with much 
care and finish an Ionic column of Pompeii. He has also a 
restoration of a column from the Temple of Mars the Avenger 
in the Forum of Aucustus, and a copy of ceiling decoration 
from the Villa of Papa Giulio.. M. Esquifé has bestowed a 
most thorough and complete study on the so-called Temple of 
VesTA, which stands near the river. He has also worked out a 
sculptured garland of fruit and flowers from the Pantheon. 
All these drawings are executed with the greatest care and 
skill, exhaustive in study, and models of architectural 
scholarship. 

A few words must suffice for the works of sculpture and 
painting. M. Facet has a charming portrait-bust of a young 
girl. He has also a relief of Don Juan in Hell, which would 
be better adapted for painting than sculpture. M. Popiin has 
a statue, which he calls the Song of Autumn, which is rather 
mannered and theatrical. Perhaps the best work here in 
sculpture is AZoses after having slain the Egyptian, by M. 
Lasatut, which is vigorous and well modelled. Of the 
paintings the most remarkable is that of M. Fournrrr—the 
Son of the Gaul. A Gaul lies stretched on a battle-field, with 
a flaming town or village in the background, exposed to a 
pitiless rain. His wife has thrown herself on the corpse, 
whilst his son—a youth with a firm and determined look of 
vengeance in his face—removes the sword from his father’s 
dead hand. M. Bramror’s picture represents the departure 
of Topias from home, his father and mother taking leave of 
him, whilst his angel-guide stands beside an ass prepared for 
the journey. One hardly knows what is gained by the exhibi- 
tion of such slight works as the Berenice of M. Doucet, taken 
from Por’s ghastly story. Clever as this artist is, there are not 
here evidences of power sufficient to justify his appearance on 
grounds so inconsiderable. 


EXHIBITION OF BUILDING TRADES MATERIALS 
AND GAS APPARATUS AT BIRMINGHAM. 


INGLEY HALL, Birmingham, is at the present time 
occupied with the various appliances that help to make 

up a Building Trades Exhibition, being the third annual display 
of this character held there. The exhibition was originally 
promoted, and still remains, under the management of Mr. 
PHILIP SHRAPNEL, of the Agricultural Hall, whose experience 
in connection with exhibitions generally has rendered him a 
director in whom exhibitors can place full confidence. 
On the present occasion an exhibition of gas appliances for all 
purposes has been added, which has helped to cause a greatly 
increased interest to be taken in the undertaking. When, 
three years since, the first Building Exhibition was inaugurated 
such a display was an innovation in the Midland metropolis ; 


but so successful was the venture that it was announced for 


repetition last year, and, having now reached its third birthday, 
may fairly be looked upon as having taken root in this district. 
It is now close upon six years since a Gas Exhibition was held 
in Birmingham, when the authorities gave up the Town Hall 
for the purpose ; and this was one of the first of any import- 
ance held. The example was, however, quickly taken up by 
other towns, particularly those where the gas supply was in the 
hands of the authorities. And since then there is scarcely a 
town of any importance that has not indulged in a similar 
undertaking. Six years in this era of rapid progress is a long time, 
and in obtaining the assistance of the Birmingham Corporation 
in carrying out his design Mr. SHrapnet has added to the 
success of the exhibition generally. It was opened on Monday 
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last by the Mayor (Alderman Cook), supported by a large section 
of the corporate body, and members of the Gas Committee. 
After the opening ceremony, the Mayor, the. members of the 
Gas Committee, and several other gentlemen were entertained 
at luncheon by Mr. SHRAPNEL. After the toast of the Queen 
had been honoured, Mr. SHRAPNEL proposed the health of 
the Mayor, and His Worship having responded, proposed the 
health of: Mr. SHRAPNEL.. He again spoke of the excellence 
of the exhibition, and expressed’ a hope that it would be suc- 
cessful. Mr. SHRAPNEL proposed the Gas Committee, and 
Councillor PoLLocK, in responding, also spoke of the interest- 
ing nature of the exhibition. ‘During the’day Messrs. SyNvER 
& GILMER’s band played a selection: of music, and a large 
number of persons visited the exhibition, which~ will remain 
open until the 17th instant. 

The rapid strides that ‘gas has made during the last few 
years asa cooking and heating agent have brought about 
changes in a commercial aspect‘of considerable importance to 
the class of tradesmen embracing ironmongers, gas engineers, 
and hardware dealers, that. in many places have caused “ bad 
blood” to be generated between them and gas companies, or 
where the gas supply is controlled by the Corporation, with 
the ‘ruling powers” also. This has been caused by the gas 
authorities entering upon the domain of the tradesman and 
either selling, or letting on hire: ata small annual rental, the 
gas apparatus that hitherto has been supplied to consumers by 
the local tradesmen. The Birmingham Gas Committee, in 
whose hands the supply has been for some years, have it 
appears been anxious to avoid interfering with private enter- 
prise in the matter, and have ‘hitherto held aloof from 
countenancing this. kind of trade, but’ it is asserted that up to 
the present time not more than about fifty stoves per year have 
been sold by the trade. As this for a town like Birmingham 
and its large district is a very small number, the Gas Committee 
have serious thoughts of adopting the plan already taken up by 
many other towns in the direction we have named. Although 
We are averse to seeing corporate or local bodies entering the 
lists as competitors with the legitimate tradesman, if the latter 
cannot or will not dispose of appliances that are both useful 
and beneficial to. a community, they have no right to complain 
if others more enterprising than themselves take the matter up. 
It is certain that there is a great demand for gas-stoves of all 
kinds. As they are of a character that requires no fixing beyond 
a connection with the nearest gas-pipe, they offer great advan- 
tages to a large body of people who are merely tenants, and 
who, if they can obtain the use of them on favourable terms, 
will adopt them either as an auxiliary to coal-grates or as a 
primary addition to their household. By the hire system, a 
trade that it is desirable to develop will be considerably fos- 
tered with its necessary corollaries, a large additional employ- 
ment of labour. 

The most attractive stand in the gas section, albeit it is 
devoted to lighting appliances only, is that of Messrs. GEORGE 
Bray & Co., of Leeds. The name of this firm has recently 
become very popular in connection with street lighting. The 
original business in which Mr. Bray was engaged was the 
manufacture of gas-burners, and in. turning out these minute 
articles the fortunes of the firm have been mainly built up. 
Considering the length of time these little articles last, but few 
unacquainted with the demand would imagine that much money 
could be made by a firm who depended entirely upon them for 
their income ; but Mr. Bray has made the manufacture of 
gas-burners almost a science, and it is interesting to look 
through the many patterns, sizes, &c., that are made for 
different purposes and various markets. The demand for 
them is simply enormous. When a few years since a need 
became apparent for a better system of lighting our public 
thoroughfares, Mr. Succ introduced street lamps with argand 
burners of the power of 500 and 1,000 candles. Mr. Bray 
now turned his attention to the manufacture of. street lamps of 
large illuminating power, but proceeded upon a different plan 
to his metropolitan competitor. His contention was that the 
argand burner was objectionable because it cast a great shadow 
underneath, that it must be accompanied by the long vertical 
chimney, requiring cleaning every day, and liable to breakage 
at any hour, and that it burnt an unnecessary amount of gas. 
By means of a specially-constructed lamp, he introduced a 
cluster of three, five, or even more (according. to the 
amount of candle-power required) flat-flame burners, 
that is to say, similar ones to those used in our gaseliers 
at home. At a Gas Exhibition held at Leeds these lamps 


were pitted against those with argand burners, and in the 
large open space outsidethe Town Hall the “battle of the” 
street lamps ” may ‘be said to have been fought out, and in our ' 
opinion the argand burner for street lighting purposes received © 
its death-blow, for although for a time they retained a certain 

position, they have in the main given way to the flat flame” 
burner, which is generally adopted by the few firms who cater‘! 
for street-lighting lamps. The flat flame lamps cast no shadow, ° 
require no chimnies, have on. the whole a more pleasing '' 
appeararce, and we believe burn less gas. Then came’the ' 
great excitement connected with the inroad of electric lighting, ’ 
and gas-engineers found they had a competitor to deal with 
that required all their talent and ingenuity to battle with. But, 
nothing daunted, Mr. Bray sought the foe wherever he was to. 
be found, and fearlessly threw down the gauntlet, showing him- | 
self a foeman worthy of their steel.’ ‘(On two oécasions we are. 
acquainted with he obtained a signal success over them. “On” 
the occasion of the meeting of the British Association at York” 
in 1881, the Corporation of that city, who were désirous to. 
improve their street-lighting, invited a competition between. gas. 

and the electric light, to enable them to come’ to a conclusion. 
Without entering into. the details of this competition, which 
was entered into by Mr. Bray with his improved gas-lamps._ 
and the Brusu Company. with their electric light, the gas was. 
considered to effect the purpose ‘best, both’ as regards the’ 
steadiness and more equal diffusion of light, while the cost was. 
considerably in its favour. Later on’ in the same ‘year, 
at a Gas Exhibition held at Aberdeen, ‘at’ which the Swan 
incandescent lamps played a conspicuous. part, Mr. ‘Bray. 
solicited the authorities: to allow a ‘competition between 

gas and electricity in the lighting of the hall in which the” 
exhibition was held. Here, again, gas scored’ a decided 

triumph ; so that with both “Arc” and incandescent lamps.” 
Bray & Co, proved themselves equal to the occasion. We 

are prepared to make all allowances fof the incomplete state of © 
the electric lighting industry at that time, but we allude to the 

matter more to show the pertinacity of oné firm ; and if” 
electric lighting becomes general in future, electricians’ will 

find this firm opposing them inch by inch ; and df they are to- 

collapse they will die hard. The various lanterris manufac’ 
tured by the firm are exhibited here, including ‘a’ special 

pattern designed by Mr. CHARLES Hunv, gas engineer to’ 
the Birmingham Corporation, and used’ in their principal.’ 
public thoroughfares, called the Birmingham pattern globe — 
lantern, of 100 candle-power, a pretty colonnade lamp of 80. 
candle-power, and a patent works lantern of the same power, 

designed especially for manufactories—all made on the firm’s 

patent principle; and a mammoth lantern named Bray’s, | 
2,000 candle-power cluster, constructed on Mr. Gro. BRAy’s 
mode of grouping flat-flame burners invented by him In 1879. . 


‘Several of the special burners made by the firm are shown - 


alight, in connection with a choice selection of globes and ° 
shades, for the purpose of illustrating the different effects pro- 
duced in gas lighting by the péculiar make of a burner, and 
the exhibit as a whole is of a most interesting character. — * 
In heating and cooking : gas-stoves the greatest novelty 
exhibited emanates from Messrs. Beynon & Cox, of the 
Torbay Iron Works, Torquay, whose patented principle of 
heating by gas, without allowing its presence in the oven or 
cooking-chamber, appeals to the prejudices of those who have ’ 
hitherto been averse to use gas for cooking purposes from a 
fear of taint pervading the viands. Without stopping to discuss _ 
this question, there is no doubt the firm haye accomplished — 
much by their invention. The gas-burners in an ordinary- . 
sized cooker amount only to four of the ordinary character, _ 
and only two of these are necessary in some instances. They 
are burnt in a metal chimney or furnace, and from thence the 
heat is carried around the oven similar to that ina coal-fire | 
range. From thence it arrives at the top to a super-heating 
chamber, where the products are mainly destroyed by the~ 
intense heat, and the residue, instead of being allowed to 
escape at an outlet close to the top of the stove, has to travel 
down a. tube to nearly the bottom, by which time the heat- 
giving powers are. quite exhausted, and. leave the stove at a 
comparative low temperature. The tops of these stoves are 
fitted with the usual -boiling arrangements, and a more perfect 
and innocuous cooking-stove it would be difficult to procure. .. 
Admirably arranged stoves of a most compact character, in- 
cluding boiling.and steaming appliances, by which a dinner, . 
including pastry, may be cooked for a dozen persons, and of a_ 
size. so small that were we not certain of the fact we-should 
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scarcely feel justified in announcing it, are also shown, and 
crillers intended for “early train” breakfasts, boiling the kettle 
and cooking bacon, chops, &c., at the same time, large enough 
also for materfamilias, if the family is small, having her lun- 
cheon cooked at the appointed time, including roast and 
boiled with vegetables. The heating and ventilating stoves 
made by this firm, and based upon a somewhat similar arrange- 
ment, have secured a Jarge amount of public favour. We 
append an illustration of one in elevation, and the principle 
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may be described as follows :—The burners are the same as in 
the cooking-stove, and the heat circulates through the entire 
area of the body, with the exception of a space occupied by a 
‘series of tubes about one and a quarter inches diameter, which 
are fixed in the centre. An opening near the bottom of the 
stove is provided to receive fresh air from the outer atmo- 
‘sphere. This must be effected by carrying a pipe from the 
nearest opening. The air, on entering, is received in a chamber 
-at the lower part, where it becomes heated. It then passes up 
the tubes before mentioned, all of which are in a highly heated 
‘state by being fixed in the centre of the chamber in which the 
heated gas is present, and is discharged into the building at a 
genially heated temperature. In the stove illustrated as much 
as 5,000 cubic feet of fresh warmed air is emitted per hour. 
At the Smoke Abatement Exhibition both the heating and 
‘cooking stoves received silver medals, the highest awards 
granted in their classes ; and in a special cooking test, wherein 
it was sought to gauge the value of differently constructed gas- 
stoves as to their effect upon meat cooked in them, the joint 
roasted in Messrs. BeyNon & Cox’s stove was found to be 
fresh long after some of the others had ceased to be eatable. 
At the International Health Exhibition the firm will exhibit a 
baker’s oven on the same principle as their cooking-stoves, in 
which bread will be daily baked, and, we are assured, at a cost 
considerably less than by the present system of heating by coal 
or coke, 

In addition to the above, a gas-engine, which is cal- 
culated to make a mark amongst the many now in existence, 
is also exhibited. We append a sketch of it. A glance will 
show the working parts to be as simple as possible consistent 
with efficiency, while the absence of cog-wheels and similar 
complications reduces its liability to get out of order to a mini- 
mum, and friction may be said to be unknown. All the work 
is accomplished by a single piston valve operated on by a simple 
cam, which, instead of wire-drawing the charge, instantaneously 
opens and as instantaneously closes the port through which the 


explosive mixture is injected, thus insuring a fullcharge. Another 
very important quality in this engine, and not possessed by 
many small-power engines, is its very regular motion, a desirable 
attainment for most purposes, but absolutely essential for the 
generation of electricity. This result is brought about by an 
explosion being made io take place at every revolution, instead 


of only once in two or three revolutions. This clearly shows 
that in the former case the force of each revolution is thoroughly 
uniform, whereas, in the latter, it is obvious that it will be 
alternately weak and strong. There is never any difficulty in 
starting the WITHERS’ engine, which can be set going at any 
time in ten seconds, while from its extreme simplicity it can be 
taken to pieces for cleaning, and put together again by any 
labourer in a quarter of an hour, 

Messrs, J. Wricut & Co. send an assortment of their 
numerous pattern stoves, comprising boiling, laundry, tailor’s, 
cooking, heating, and other varieties. Messrs. ARDEN, 
Hitu & Co., of Constitution Hill, are another firm who make 
a large and comprehensive display, while less cannot be said of 
the collection brought together by Messrs. Sippaway & Sons, 
West Bromwich. 

Gas-engines are also shown by Messrs. CrossLey Bros., 
Messrs. J. E.-H. ANDREw & Co., Messrs. Prercy & Co.,, 
and other local firms ; while last, but not least, in this division 
must be mentioned the Dowson Economica Gas Company, 
Limited, 3 Great Queen Street, Westminster, S.W. The 
object of this company in producing the apparatus patented 
by them is to provide a gas for industrial purposes, such as 
driving gas-engines, heating, cooking, &c., at a cost consider- 
ably less than ordinary coal-gas. So effectively do they attain 
this object that the testing engineer of the Smoke Abatement 
Exhibition certified that there was a saving of 50 per cent. by 
using Dowson gas. Improved meters, regulators, burners, and 
other minor fittings, complete the exhibits in this class. 

Building stone is not altogether absent from the exhibi- 
tion, and it is satisfactory to note that what is shown is of no 
common quality, and so far compensates for the lack of 
quantity of exhibitors in this section. We refer especially to 
the sample sent by Messrs. SroNE Bros., Bath, which comprises 
the following varieties :—Coombe Down, a good weather 
stone of light colour, free from soft yellow beds, and one that 
may be used with safety at any season of the year, however 
exposed the situation may be, and will always look well. 
Box ground is another fine weather stone, but of a warmer 
tint. Stoke ground is regular in texture and may be advan- 
tageously used either for external or inside work, and from its 
depth of bed, which reaches 6 feet, is also very economical, 
Farleigh Down is much softer than the other kind, and is 
generally of a rich yellow tinge, but a variety known as the 
‘“brown” or “red bed” may also be had—it is not recom- 
mended for external plinths, string courses, copings, &c. 
Corsham Down is a similar stone to the latter, but not so soft, 
and of a very light colour, which gives it a most effective 
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appearance. Lastly comes the variety known as Corn-grit, which 
is a very strong stone especially adapted for bearing great 
strains. ; 

Messrs. SroNE Bros. send a considerable quantity of their 


different varieties to Birmingham ; and amongst other build- 


ings for which it has been used may be mentioned the General 
Post Office, the Great Western Arcade, the New Arcade in 


Corporation Street, the Stork Hotel, the new Hagley Road: 


chapel, a new church in Icknield Port Road, and many others 
of less public importance. ‘They have also supplied upwards 
of 80,000 cubic feet for Baron ROTHSCHILD’s new mansion at 
Halton, recently completed by Messrs. Cupirt & Co. 

The well-known Staffordshire blue bricks and kindred 
articles also made from the almost adamantine material are 
well displayed by Messrs. Woop & Ivery, Limited, Albion 
Blue Brick and ‘Tile Works, West Bromwich. ‘The varieties 
of kerbings and pavings so largely and advantageously used in 
the district are shown in several patterns. Finials, copings, 
string-courses, and other architectural dressings make a goodly 
show, and the quarries, garden tiles, and minor articles acquit 
themselves to advantage, leaving little to be desired as regards 
either finish or design. 

Messrs. Harris & Prarson, Stourbridge, have a very use- 
ful exhibit of fire-clay goods, glazed bricks and tiles, Stafford- 
shire bricks, sanitary pipes, and allied appliances. It is for the 
first-named class of goods that the firm have secured so 
excellent a reputation, and for gas retorts, glass-house pots, 
crucibles, and other vessels requiring to withstand intense 
heats their quality cannot be excelled. The firm are also 
patentees of boiler seating-blocks, flue covers, and bricks with 
studs for covering upper surfaces of boilers. The last 
possess important features, conspicuous among which is that 
they form a hot-air chamber over the boiler, and are a most 
reliable non-conducting and weatherproof protection ; they 
are equally indestructible, and are at once safe and neat.. The 
saving of fuel is consequently considerable, and is estimated 
by Messrs. Harris & PEARSON at one-third. Another firm 
who help to swell the exhibits of building material proper is 
Messrs. JOSEPH KinG & Co., of Netherend and Cradley Park 
Collieries, and Blue Brick Works, Stourbridge. Like other 
firms in the district, one of the largest branches of their 
business is the Staffordshire blue brick, and besides the common 
stocks, quarries, tiles, &c., they show it as a facing brick in 
some well-designed ornamental and moulded patterns. White 
facing bricks, glazed bricks, red and buff terra-cotta work, 
string courses, terra-cotta vases, &c., are also displayed in 
considerable variety, the finish and design of which do the 
firm great credit. 

Considering that Birmingham is the very home and centre of 
the brassfounding industry, the entries are certainly meagre in 
this division.; though, as we have remarked in speaking of 
other classes, what is shown is of excellent quality and such as 
will demonstrate to the uninitiated that this branch of manu- 
factures still exists in the Midland metropolis, and that the 
infinite variety of purposes, both useful and ornamental, for 
which brass work is used, has by no means diminished. 

Messrs. WILLIAMS Bros. & Co., brassfounders and tube 
manufacturers, Pershore Street, Birmingham, have admirably 
exemplified this fact, and their stand may be studied by any 
one with great benefit. It consists of a square glass case 
constructed with metallic sash bars and with brass pillars at 
the corners, as used in high-class shop fronts. Each side is 
very tastefully fitted with an assortment of the different 
branches of their business. In one are shown brass, brass 
cased, copper, steel, and iron tubes, in plain, taper, twisted, 
and fancy ornamental patterns, such as are used in the manufac- 
ture of bedsteads, chandeliers, &c. In another are to be seen 
a variety of stair-rods, picture-rods, brass beading, railings for 
pews, desks, &c. ; in the others are respectively door pulls 
and door furniture, and all kinds of window fittings and fancy 
brassfoundry for cabinet-makers, house and church decoration, 
shipwork, &c. 

Mr. C. Carr, bellfounder, the Woodlands Bell and Brass 
Foundry, Grove Lane, Smethwick, sends a very fair collection 
of goods, which are, though, of a heavier class than those 
referred to above, and comprise bells, stair-treads, mill brasses, 
&c. They also show a variety of articles made of the alloy 
known as phosphor bronze, a metal that is daily coming 
more and more into favour, Mr. Carr exhibits specially- 
constructed crucible melting furnaces for gold, silver, gun- 
metal, &c., that are said to possess very unique advantages. 


Mr. ALEXANDER Dick, of Cannon Street, E.C., is present 
with samples of his celebrated ‘‘ Delta” metal, the salient 
features of which we have pointed out on other occasions in 
our columns. 

Mr. R. RentToN Grezs, Mill Street, Liverpool, whose patent 
boilers and hot-water apparatus have gained considerable 
notoriety, occupies a prominent position near the entrance ; 
and his stand being situated at the end of a row, and facing 
the avenue on either side as’ well, enables the articles to be 
seen to the very best advantage. The Renton-Gibbs patent 
boiler, set in brickwork, is shown in several sizes, for heating 
different quantities of hot-water piping. It is very easily 
managed, and the required heat is soon attained by a 
minimum consumption of fuel; it is consequently very 
economical, and is much sought after ; so are his patent iron 
furnaces, which possess equally salient features, and are like- 
wise made in a number of sizes. 

Messrs. J. L. Bacon & Co., of 34 Upper Gloucester Place, 
Dorset Square, N.W., also have an interesting exhibit of hot- 
water heating apparatus. The special, and we may say really 
unique, features of their system have lately been pointed out 
in these columns. Our readers are, therefore, familiar with it, 
but we may mention that the firm were the first to introduce 
a specially-sized wrought-iron tube for hot-water heating,. 
which has proved to be of such exceptional merit that scarcely 
anything else is now used, and other makers have readily 
adopted it. The finish and design of the ornamental coil 
cases, skirting cases, &c., &c., are quite up to their usual 
standard. 

The BIRMINGHAM SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 28 Upper Priory, 
make the most important show of sanitary appliances, The chief 
articles of interest at their stand are :—Boyuw’s self-acting 
air-pump ventilators, BoyLe’s patent chimney-cowls, BoyLE’s 
patent smoke-extractor, and a number of the other well-known 
inventions of Messrs. BoyLr, for which this firm are the 
district agents ; Porr’s patent Edinburgh air-chambered sewer 
and soil-pipe traps in a variety of sizes ; MAIGNEN’S patent 
Filtre Rapide, and BARRACLOUGH’s patent syphon water-waste: 
preventer. Baths, lavatories, disinfecting apparatus, and a good 
general assortment of fittings and minor sanitary accessories 
make this a very complete and attractive exhibit. 

In artificial stone, the Vicrorra STONE COMPANY, 283A. 
Kingsland Road, N., carry off the palm, and have sent a repre- 
sentative collection, comprising specimens of paving, railway 
platform coping, vases, sills, &c. 

The BLACKMAN AIR-PROPELLER VENTILATING COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 57 Fore Street, are the representatives of mechanical 
means for ventilation, and their appliances, of which we ex- 
plained the principles in a report upon the late exhibition. 
at Islington, appears to give much interest here, where it is. 
being exhibited for the first time. . 

The patent metallic and other Venetian blinds, the very 


artistic festoon and spring-roller blinds, the steel and iron’ 


shutters, and school furniture, manufactured by Messrs. 
HopkKINsoN & CLARKE, of Small Heath, that recently figured 
so prominently at the Agricultural Hall, are again shown in all 
their variety, and are, we understand, to be forwarded to the 
Health Exhibition, where, it is only fair to say, they will form a 
very attractive and legitimate feature. 

Mr. Wa. FISHER, 53 Paradise Street, West Bromwich, and 
the MipLanp EpucaTIONAL Company, of New Street, Birming- 
ham, also exhibit very good assortments of school furniture, 
consisting of improved teacher’s desks, seats with reversible 
back and hat-rail underneath, diagrams, and a variety of the 
most improved educational appliances. 

Mr. Hy. Bassant, 18 Wells Mews, Wells Street, Oxford 
Street, W., sends his usual creditable display of parquet floor- 
ing and borders. Some very choice specimens of teak are. 
among the most noteworthy features on this occasion. 

Mosaic decoration, alike for floors, dados, hearths, &c., is 
contributed by Messrs. DresPpEKER & Co., 40 Holborn Viaduct, 
E.C., the artistic merit of whose work has lately been the 
subject of comment in our columns, so that any lengthy 
remarks would now be superfluous. At the time of our visit. 
their stand was not complete, but according to the description 
they have entered in the catalogue, their display bids fair to be 
equal to the one they made at the Building Exhibition at 
Islington. 

Messrs. THomas ADAMS & Co., Gloucester and Birming- 
ham, also make a fair show of mosaic work for floors and 
hearths ; and it is satisfactory to note that the furniture con-. 
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tributed by the BrrkMINGHAM FURNISHING Company, Colmore 
Row, is of excellent and original design, and materially adds 
to the artistic character of the exhibition. 


PARIS NOTES. 


‘Oar of the most curious old buildings in Normandy, the 

Hotel du Grand Cerf at Les Andelys-on-the-Seine, is about 
to be sold. This ancient inn is almost a museum in itself, with its 
antique cabinet, old crockery ware, enormous wrought-iron kitchen 
fire-dogs (unique of their kind), and curiosities of every sort. The 
house formerly gave frequent hospitality to the Primates of Nor- 
mandy. Antoine de Bourbon, father of Henri IV., died there in 
1562 of wounds received at the siege of Rouen. In the last 
century the house bore the sign of the Fleur de Lys, which was 
changed at the time of the Revolution for that of Le Grand Cerf. 
The front of the building dates from the fifteenth century ; the 
panels of the interior staircase are covered with exquisite draw- 
ings; in the dining-hall the rafters and wainscotting bear the 
salamander, the arms of Francis I. ; and the vast chimney in the 
same room is decorated with a sculptured frieze, in which children 
and animals of fantastic shapes are sporting. Le Grand Cerf is, 
_ in fact, one of the show places of Normandy, and has been visited 
by celebrities of all kinds. Walter Scott in 1827 and Victor Hugo 
twenty years later made a stay in the curious old inn, 


The magnificent Gallo-Roman remains discovered four or five 
years ago at Sanxay, by the Pere de Ste.-Croix, which are especially 
valuable from the considerable light they throw on the civilisation 
of the period to which they belong, are likely to be lost to 
archeological science, unless prompt action be taken to save 
them. Three principal buildings were brought to light during the 
excavations, viz., a temple, theatre, and baths, all of them pre- 
senting peculiar arrangements. These finds have, moreover, 
shown exactly how the great meeting-places were fitted up for the 
temporary accommodation of the public, on occasion. In order to 
preserve the valuable ruins, M. Léon Palustre, Director of the 
French Archzological Society for the Preservation of Historic 
Monuments, at Tours, in the department of the Indre-et-Loire, 
makes an appeal for public subscriptions, with a view to the 
purchase of the ground and the erection of the necessary buildings 
to shelter the remains. 


The Managing Committee of the group of Independent Artists, 
consisting chiefly of those whose works have been refused by the 
Salon juries, have received a letter from M. Stupfler, one of the 
City of Paris architects, announcing that some of the buildings in 
the Place du Carrousel will be placed at their disposal free of 
charge. It has.been decided that the exhibition of their works 
shall open on the 15th inst. 


The Association of Painters, Sculptors, Engravers, and De- 
signers, founded by the late Baron Taylor, held its 30th annual 
meeting on Saturday last, under the presidency of M. du Som- 
merard, member of the Institute. During the past year 270 new 
members have joined the Association, and its annual income, 
which amounted to only 34,coofrs. in 1872, is now considerably 
more than double that sum. 


Preparations are at present being madeat Rouen for a National 
Exhibition of Retrospective Art, under the direction of MM. 
Alfred Darcel and Andrien de Germiny. The exhibition is pro- 
jected to last four months, and will include antiquities, paintings, 
furniture, and works of art of every description appertaining to the 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the eighteenth century. It 
will be opened on June 1. 


The ten competitors for the Grand Prix de Rome in painting 
were locked up last week in their respective /oges at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, where they have to remain for a period of seventy-two 
days. The choice of subject for the final competition was entrusted 
by the Academy of Fine Arts to M. Cabanel, who gave the follow- 
ing :—Lucretia having stabbed herself to death, Brutus withdraws 
the dagger from the wound, and, holding it up, exclaims, “I swear, 
and take you for witnesses, oh gods! to extirpate by all means 
in my power Tarquin and his race, and to suffer no more kings in 


Rome!” Collatinus, the husband of Lucretia, Lucretius, her 
father, and Valerius Publicola are to be depicted as repeating 
Brutus’s oath, and passing suddenly from grief to a passionate 
desire for vengeance. The result will be declared on Saturday, 
July 26. 


The Committee for the erection of a statue to the late General 
Chanzy have collected 133,000 frs., including a contribution of 
10,000 frs. received from the Department of Fine Arts. The sub- 
scription is now closed. It has been decided to erect the statue 
at Le Mans, the scene of Chanzy’s hardest-fought battle towards 
the close of the Franco-German war. 


A number of additions have been recently made to the collec- 
tion relating to the history of Paris in the Museum at the Hotel 
Carnavalet. Among them are some curious sketches by Prudhon, 
David, and Bailly ; pictures of The Justice of the People pursuing 
Despotism, and the Afotheosis of Marat ; portraits of Robespierre, 
Mirabeau, Lepelletier, St. Fargeau, and Hoche. 


A large covered market is to be built on the outskirts of the 
new fashionable quarter of Paris, the Plaine Monceau. Two new 
streets will be made in connection therewith—one starting from 
the Boulevard Pereire to join the Avenue Wagram, and the other 
branching off from the first and isolating the southern side of the 
new market. 


A statue to Antoine Watteau, the painter, is to be unveiled at 
Valenciennes, his native town, on October 1o next. The effigy of 
the master is being executed by M. Carpeaux, and is destined to 
surmount a public fountain, the work of M. Hiolle, on the Place 
Carpeaux. The date chosen for the inauguration corresponds with 
the bicentenary of Watteau’s birth in 1684. 


Wood-paving is being most extensively adopted in the French 
capital. The Municipal Council has just approved plans for laying 
it down in nineteen more great thoroughfares :—The Rues des 
Tuileries, de la Paix, de Castiglione, de Médicis, and de Bourgogne ; 
the Boulevards du Palais, Saint-Germain, Saint-Michel, Hausmann, 
Malesherbes ; the Avenues des Gobelins, Friedland, Marigny, 
d’Antin, and Montaigne ; the Places Venddme, de l’Opéra, de la 
Concorde, and the Quai d’Orsay. 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


HE following communication from Mr. A. Le Grand, of the 

Magdala Works, 100 Bunhill Row, E.C., is in reference to a 

paper by Dr. Percy Frankland, which was read at the Society of 
Arts :— 

From what has transpired in the course of the discussion upon 
Dr. Frankland’s important paper, it would almost appear as though 
some hold it a condition precedent that water should, as a pre- 
liminary stage, be diluted with sewage in order to be subsequently 
purified by either natural or artificial processes, while others con- 
sider that nothing but deep well water is safe to drink ; but from 
whatever source it may be obtained, the common sense desire 
must be to keep all possible pollution away from it; in other 
words, if we are compelled to travel along a dangerous road, instead 
of trying to see how near we can drive to precipices with safety, 
we should give them the widest berth possible. 

I happen to have sunk some hundreds of tube-wells along the 
banks of the Thames, between Windsor and Gravesend, and have 
thus become acquainted with the water obtained. Many people 
are under the impression that because a well is sunk near a river: 
the water drawn from it must of necessity come from the river ; 
whereas, under certain commonly existing conditions, such as a 
porous subsoil in communication with the adjacent higher ground, 
the conclusion arrived at is erroneous. 

I have met with numerous iustances where the present water 
has been obtained at no great depth, close alongside the Thames, 
the foulness of which latter as it flowed by needing no analysis to 
prove it. The fact is, instead of the river supplying the wells in 
question, the very converse of this frequently is taking place, 
springs from higher elevations flowing steadily into the river, and 
thus, in sinking the wells in question, you are simply intercepting 
the springs which go to swell the volume of the river. I would, 
therefore, here remark that the analyses of samples of water 
drawn from the river at various points may lead to erroneous con- 
clusions, if any of the samples in question happen to be taken at 
spots where these unseen tributaries of pure water are flowing with 
considerable strength into the river, and thus largely diluting its. 
foul water. 
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The foregoing facts further point out that, if we are obliged to 
take the bulk of the London water supply from river sources, it 
would be far better to intercept the clean underground springs 
flowing into the Thames, than to take the water after it has been 
mixed with the many pollutions to which the stream is so liable. 
The adoption of such a course, while not only securing greater 
initial purity, would largely, if not entirely, do away with the work 
of filtration. An experiment in this direction was made upon a 
somewhat large scale about two years since, at Shrewsbury, where 
the river is polluted and turbid. Fifteen 3-inch tube-wells, about 
22 feet deep, were driven upon a small island, which is at times 
covered with water ; these were connected to one receiver, or main, 
about a hundred yards long, and yielded a supply of about three- 
quarters of a million gallons per diem. The quality of this water 
was rather harder than that of the river, but otherwise it was not 
only perfectly clear but remarkably pure. 

Referring to the theory of purification by atmospheric influence, 
the following circumstance, which came under my notice a few 
years back, may be of interest as bearing upon the subject. The 
water from a more or less polluted river formed the supply of an 
important town in the north of England, and samples drawn direct 
from the stream were from time to time sent up to London to be 
tested by a well-known analyst, so that he was quite familiar with 
its characteristics. Upon one occasion the engineer caused the 
water, as drawn from the river, to be forced up into the air in a jet, 
and falling in a spray was caught and a bottle of it sent up to the 
analyst. So great was the change effected by this simple process 
in the direction of purity, that the analyst was with difficulty con- 
vinced there had not been a mistake made as to the source from 
whence the sample was derived. 

Dr. Frankland mentions the deep well-water supplies of several 
towns near the river, and I must say, from my experience of a large 
number of artesian tube-wells I have sunk in the London basin, 
ranging from 150 feet to nearly 500 feet deep, the water so obtained 
is extremely pure and wholesome, and there can be no doubt what- 
ever that such sources (where proper care is taken to exclude sur- 
face drainage, to which dug wells are liable) are the most reliable 
for purity ; still, as the case of Ballard v. Tomlinson goes to show, 
ignorance or carelessness may jeopardise such a source, though 
incidentally I may observe, from an intimate acquaintance with all 
the facts of this particular case, they have perhaps been magnified 
much beyond its actual merits ; not so, however, with regard to its 
bearing upon the whole question of the pollution of underground 
sources of water, which is a subject that unquestionably demands 
the urgent’attention of sanitarians with a view to effective legisla- 
tion. 

It may hardly be generally realised, but it is none the less 
certain, that deep cesspools are daily being sunk, as the readiest, 
but none the less most improper, means of getting rid of sewage, 
not only for isolated dwellings but in populous districts. In some 
cases these cesspools are dug 50 feet or 60 feet deep, and in others 
borings are actually made to considerably greater depths for the 
same object, and I have more than once drawn the attention of the 
Local Government Board to this practice, which is fraught with 
much danger to the community at large. 


WOODEN WALLS. 


HE traveller who comes from some other county into Hamp- 
shire, if he has an eye for traces and survivals of Old England, 
will, says a correspondent of the Guardian, frequently be reminded 
of the fact that this county has a great claim to be regarded as the 
original nursery and seed-plot of the nation. When the little 
nation of Wessex had grown compact on this limited area it soon 
found that it had an open field of expansion westward among the 
Weal-kyn, and early began to send out colonies which called 
themselves Wil-sets, Dor-sets, Sumer-sets. So the nation of 
Wessex gathered strength and experience, and when the time of 
trial came it proved to be the only power in England capable of 
checking the Scandinavian hosts, and of bringing the whole island 
under one united Government. If we listen to the dialect of the 
Hampshire folk, we hear a vocalism that asserts the original home 
of whatever has struck our ear as most salient and characteristic 
in the tones of Somersetshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall. The 
names of the places are rich in Saxon elements, and these some- 
times hold in fixed combination some British word little found in 
later English settlements, as in Candever, Micheldever. As the 
eye examines the landscape we are often struck with the unusual 
number of yew-trees and their unusual situations. In the country 
at large yew-trees occur almost exclusively in churchyards ; but in 
Hampshire we find them standing at intervals in the hedgerows of 
the fields. Their sentinel aspect harmonises well with the remi- 
niscence of ancient boundaries and perambulations (especially of 
lands owned by the old monastery at Winchester), in which the 
yew-tree repeatedly occurs as a landmark. 

But it is chiefly by certain homely forms of architecture that 
the early days of our history are recalled among the farmsteads 
and villages of Hampshire. Farm-buildings and outhouses are 
still frequently of timber—at least, such is the case on the west 
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side of the county, in the vale of the Test. Intermixed with some 
recent structures in brick may be seen ranges of sheds or barns 
with walls of boards, like the sides of a clinker-built Ship. These 
are, in fact, the original “wooden walls” of Old England, from 
which the phrase was borrowed as a figure for the floating bul- 
warks of the navy. In this use it has now served out its time, and 
discharged its function; but still the original wooden walls are 
extant, and capable of being recognised. And this sort of building 
is not altogether confined to the inferior uses already eationed ; 
there are some highly interesting survivals of it in church archi- 
tecture. It is possible that our ancestors may have been ac- 
quainted with this form of building in their old Continental 
mother country, but it is hardly likely to have been in general use 
among them there. The primitive contrivances of wattle and cob 
would most likely have been their ordinary practice. The more 
skilful timbern architecture they would have learnt in this island 
from the Romanised Britons. The examination of Roman sites 
like that of Silchester shows us.that the Roman cities in Britain 
were of timber, with a low ground wall to rest the framing upon. 
There were exceptions in favoured localities such as Aquae Solis 
(Bath) ; but the above seems to have been the established local 
usage which was handed on to the Saxon. 

The highest development of this timbern architecture was 
evoked by the fervour of our early Christianity. In the seventh 
century church building was pushed forward very zealously ; and 
by the tenth century the land was filled with churches almost as 
thickly as at any subsequent period until the present century, and 
those churches were for the most part of timber. There were 
indeed, certain rare and distinguished examples of stone churches : 
and these, if inquired into, will be found to belong either to the 
seventh century (or little after) on the one side, or to the eleventh 
century on the other. In the seventh century Benedict Biscop 
fetched masons from Gallia to build his two churches of Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow. These did not stand quite alone ; the same 
hands were employed on other like work elsewhere, and a period: 
of stone church building was the natural result. But its duration 
was brief, and the art did not take root in the country at that time. 
It is to this period that the Saxon church at Bradford-on-Avon, 
to be mentioned presently, has, with good evidence, been assigned. 
When, after three hundred years, Cnut in 1020 gave orders to 
build a church at Assandun in Essex, the field of his victory, one of 
the vernacular chronicles specifies, as a memorable thing, that he 
ordered a church to be built of stone and lime. These exceptional 
cases only illustrate the fact that the general church architecture 
was of timber. It naturally resulted that a form of building which 
was in general use for several centuries developed some capa- 
bilities of being rendered graceful. Extant examples of wooden 
church architecture show a curious diversity in dealing with the 
material. At Greensted, near Ongar (Essex), the walls are formed 
of split trunks of oak-trees, which stand upright, morticed into the 
sill at the bottom, and let into a groove in the wall-plate at the top. 
Tongues of oak are let in between the uprights, so as to make the 
whole firm and weather-tight (P. W. Ray, “ History of Greensted 
Church”). Sometimes the walls are made in large or small panels. 
The church of Besford (Worcestershire) is quoted as an example 
of the former, and the south wall of the chancel at Springfield, 
near Chelmsford, of the latter. In Hampshire there is at Michel- 
mersh, near Romsey, a tower of oak adjoining a stone church of 
Perpendicular style. This tower corresponds to the description 
of Blackmore tower in Essex, being built of rudely squared timber 
of large dimensions, strongly braced together and covered with 
boards. The weathering of the oak boarding indicates age ; but 
whatever be the actual date of Michelmersh tower, it must be held 
to represent the tradition of Saxon times. In the neighbourhood 
of Michelmersh may be seen also some minor traces of the same 
ancient work. At Timsbury and at Mottisfont are short half-towers 
or belfries which rise out of the roof at the western extreme of the 
nave. Such belfries spring from two of the walls of the 
nave, and they receive their supplementary support from a sub- 
structure within the church. Occasional examples of this con- 
struction may be seen in many parts of the country ; instances are 
Drayton in Oxfordshire, Chipping Ongar, Stanford Rivers, and 
several others in Essex. 

Our data for the timbern architecture of Saxon times are not 
limited to the surviving specimens which are still in the same 
material. Almost all our extant relics of Saxon architecture in 
stone betray the hand of builders who were more conversant with 
timber. The wooden belfries above described may be seen here 
and there in stone instead of timber. One such is at Swanswick, 
near Bath, and another in a small country church two or three 
miles out of Knaresborough. These have long been puzzles to the 
lovers of church architecture ; but the explanation is found in the 
fact that they are simply traditions of timber translated into stone. 
It is the masonry of the carpenter. And we may say generally 
that almost every feature which is known as “ Saxon” in our old 
stone churches is characterised by its timbern extraction. The 
“longs and shorts” to be seen in the quoins of Saxon towers, as in 
Bennet Church at Cambridge, or in the jambs of Saxon doorways, 
as at Laughton, in Yorkshire, are to be explained as alternations 
of wooden uprights and bonding-pieces. The feature which is 
considered the best proof that a tower is of Saxon date is a belfry 
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window with a certain peculiar baluster-shaft between the two 
lights. This baluster-shaft is a work of the lathe, and at first it 
was turned out of a block of wood. At Bradford-on-Avon there is 
an entire stone church of the early Saxon times, which has been 
cleared and recovered from the domestic buildings that crowded 
and concealed it, by the patient and loving energy of Canon Jones, 
the vicar of the parish. It is remarkably well built for the time, 
and probably not without the aid of foreign masons ; yet even this 
fabric reminds us of timber. The Romanesque model from which 
the builders worked had shallow arcades in the face of the south 
wall; these have been executed by the craft of the carpenter 
rather than of the mason. The wall was at first raised with a fair 
ashlar front, and then the arcades were carved out of the surface, 
just as any boy who cuts a ship out of a log of deal sinks its upper 
surface to imitate a deck and bulwarks. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


HE following is the fourth quarterly report of the inspection 

by Major-General Hutchinson, R.E., and Major Marindin, 

R.E., of the works in progress for the construction of the bridge 
over the River Forth :— 

Steady progress has been made since our last inspection in 
December. We somewhat deferred the date of the present in- 
spection in order that we might be able to view the excavation for 
the foundation of the south cantilever pier, the bottom of which 
excavation has just been reached. The following is a brief descrip- 
tion of the present state of the works :— 


Tenporary Works. 

At South Queensferry——The most important works consist of 
the coffer-dams for the south cantilever pier and for No. 7 viaduct 
pier. The former is composed of two rows of 12-inch sheet 
piling, with outside struts bearing against the piles, and sustained 
internally by heavy cross timbers. The dam measures 115 feet by 
65 feet inside, and the piles, which average 47 feet long, are driven 
about 21 feet into the ground. With a view to safety and ex- 
pedition, the dam has been divided into two halves. The eastern 
half is completed, the water pumped out, and a trial pit sunk in 
the centre to ascertain the depth of the hard clay at a depth of 
9 feet below the surface and 12 feet below L.W.O.S.T. A com- 
pact layer of boulders, averaging 18 inches thick, was reached, 
and immediately below this the hard boulder clay was entered, 
which appears to be very stiff and compact. The piles of the 
western half of the dam are nearly all driven, and it is expected 
that the water will shortly be pumped out and the excavation com- 
menced. ‘The coffer-dam for No. 7 viaduct pier (the next but two 
to the south cantilever pier) is being constructed as a half-tide 
dam ; all the timber-work is finished, and the clay puddling is 
being proceeded with, so that the excavation will be immediately 
commenced. In the shops and tube roads one of the mandrills 
has been increased in length to 45 feet to allow of a greater length 
of tube being drilled without removing the finished plates. Two 
five-drill travelling machines have been commenced, to drill the 
box lattice girders which connect the main piers from east to west. 
One temporary caisson, 614 feet in diameter and 20 feet in height, 
is completed, and a second is nearly ready for erection. The 
Queensferry stage has been carried out to the centre of the main 
pier, a total length of 1,990 feet, and a T head is now in progress. 
Jetties have also been erected alongside the coffer-dams of the 
cantilever pier and No. 7 pier. 

At Inchgarvie.—A viaduct about 50 feet long has been erected 
to connect the old brick pier on the island with the site of the 
north-west pier. 

At North Queensferry.—The diving-bell, with its traveller and 
necessary appliances, is now in position at the south-east pier, and 
work will commence in a few days. 

The electric light is now in regular operation on almost all 
parts of the works. It is to be used for lighting the caissons during 
the process of sinking. 

Permanent Works. 

At South Queensferry,—The masonry of viaduct piers Nos. 3 
and 4 has been raised 4} feet, that of No. 5 54 feet, and that of 
No. 6 32 feet. All these four piers, with the exception of No. 6, 
which is 4} feet lower, are now 27°85 feet above O.D., at which 
level they will remain until the erection of the girders is completed. 
The rivetting of the large caisson for the south-west pier has been 
carried on continuously, and the shoe and roof of the air-chamber, 
the most difficult parts of the work, are now finished. The 
delivery of the caisson for the south-east pier has been com- 
menced. 

At Inchgurvie.—At the north-east pier the permanent caisson, 
varying from 3 to ro feet in depth, has been rivetted up and 
lowered into position, and the temporary caisson is now being 
added to it. The construction of the deep caissons for the south- 
east and south-west piers is well advanced in the South Queens- 
ferry shops, and the pontoons to float the caissons into position are 
now on their way from Belgium. 

At North Queensfervy.—The rock excavation for the caisson at 
the south-west pier has been retarded by the prevalence of strong 


south-westerly winds, but it is now nearly completed. At the 
south-east pier the diving-bell is now in position, A large amount 
of boring with diamond drills and blasting has been carried on, 
and it is expected that the work in the bell will be confined to 
trenching and levelling the rock to make it suitable to receive the 
masonry of the pier. The north-west pier has been built up to the 
level of the under side of the coping, and a two-inch wrought-iron 
belt, 18 inches deep by 14 inches thick, is being built into the 
masonry. The inside of this pier has been lined with blue bricks 
for a depth of about 8 feet. The excavation for the north-east pier 
has been completed, the holding-down bolts fixed in position, and 
the masonry is about being commenced. The north cantilever 
pier has been carried up 14} feet, and is now 66 feet above O.D. 
The south pier of the north abutment has been founded on the 
hillside, and carried up about 30} feet. 

Superstructure.—About 650 tons of steel plates and 380 tons 
of angle irons and ties have now been delivered. The first of the 
large tube-drilling machines has been started, and has drilled all 
the holes in about 20 feet length of tube. About 150 plates, 
weighing 14 tons each, have been bent in the hydraulic bending 
press, and the edges of 100 of these have been planed. A full-sized 
model of the first skew-back is in progress. The plates composing 
the lower bed plates for the North Queensferry, north-east, and 
north-west piers, have been planed, fitted, and drilled ; the upper 
bed plates for these two piers are in progress. The bracing 
between these piers has been commenced. The first pair of the 
viaduct girders is expected to be delivered by the end of the month. 
A testing machine has been erected in the Queensferry shops, in 
which we witnessed some satisfactory experiments as regards the 
tensile and compressive strength of cuttings from some of the steel 
plates. About 96,000 cubic feet of granite have been delivered, 
of which 64,000 cubic feet have been set, and about 8,000 cubic 
yards of concrete are now in position. As the result of this our 
fourth quarterly inspection, we are able to report that the progress 
and quality of the various works, so far as we are in a position to 
form a judgment, continue to be satisfactory. The boulder clay 
upon which the foundation of the south cantilever pier is to be 
built appears to be, where we saw its surface exposed in the coffer 
dam, hard and compact, and well adapted for carrying the pier. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE members of this Association, under the direction of 
Mr. G. Washington Browne, paid a visit on Saturday to 
Dundas Castle, Hallyards Castle, and Kirkliston. The company, 
numbering about thirty, first drove to the ruins of Hallyards 
Castle, on the estate of Newliston. The castle, which was 
built in 1630, is now in a very dilapidated condition, but there are 
still evidences of its having possessed much architectural beauty 
in its details, and it is considered a good specimen ofa gentleman’s 
residence at that period. The early Gothic features are retained 
in the moulding of the panel over the doorway, traces of smooth 
plaster are to be seen on all the walls, and the ends of the joists are 
still visible in several places. The fireplaces on the principal 
floor have had richly moulded jambs, but the sleeping apartments 
do not show the some ornamentation. A deep rent, extending the 
whole length of one of the gables, points to an inherent weakness 
in the structure. The company next proceeded to Kirkliston 


parish church, of which Mr. Browne gave some _ historical 
notes. The ancient building is supposed to have been erected 
about the twelfth century. The church of Liston. was in 


early days of great value, and, along with the village, the 
mill, and much of the adjacent lands, it was granted to the 
Bishop of St. Andrews, but at what time was not certain. 
Liston was at one time a rectory, and was referred to as such at 
intervals between 1296 and 1409. In 1593 Parliament passed an 
Act dissolving the parsonage of Kirkliston, and it was attached to 
Dunfermline till the abolition of Episcopacy in 1690. Tradition 
says that a family of the name of Liston possessed great property 
in the neighbourhood, and it was not unlikely that the place took 
its name from them. At the western end of the church there is 
one of the earliest saddle-back towers in the country. The build- 
ing has been considerably altered and added to of late, but care 
has been taken not to interfere with the old Gothic work. The 
old Norman doorway, which at one time formed the main entrance 
to the church, was examined by the party with much interest. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Jas. Russell, a visit was next paid to 
old Dundas Castle, the former residence of an historic Scottish 
family. The building, which is in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, is L-shaped, with an irregular square tower on the outer 
angle. This tower commands a magnificent view of the Forth 
and the surrounding country, and on its summit a beacon light 
was placed in olden times. The entrance to the tower is guarded 
by an ingeniously-constructed iron gate, one of the few of the kind 
existing in Scotland. Votes of thanks having been given to Mr. 
Russell, and to Mr. Browne for the instructive manner in which he 
had pointed out the various features of interest in the different 
buildings, the company returned to Edinburgh by way of Dalmeny, 
having spent a most enjoyable afternoon, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue new church of the Oratorians at South Kensing- 
ton has given satisfaction to all who have seen it, although 
much requires to be done to complete the interior and ex- 
terior. The building is impressive, and is well arranged for 
Roman Catholic ritual. Indeed, some ministers of other con- 
gregations who have visited the Oratory have expressed a wish 
that their own buildings were equally capacious. ‘The site has 
been well utilised, and the church appears larger than was 
anticipated. By using pilasters of dark Devonshire marble a 
contrast is afforded, but in the sanctuary they are less effective. 
That part of the church somehow does not obtain the import- 
ance it should possess. The workmanship appears to be excel- 
lent, but the tie-rods in the arches and dome are not tokens of 
strength, although there are too many Italian precedents for 
them. The treatment of details shows good taste throughout. 
We are glad to be able to say that the English work is far purer in 
style than that which is seen in the large altar from a Dominican 
church in Italy, which has been set up in the Oratory, and is 
considered to be the most valuable part of the new building. 
The success of the work augurs well for Mr. GRIBBLE’s career. 


Tue Arundel Society has at length brought out a complete 
edition of the large illustrated book on Italian Sepulchral 
Monuments, which has hitherto been sold only in parts, and 
without the introductory portion. An historical and critical 
essay giving a synoptical view of the whole subject had long 
been promised by the late Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., but the 
constant pressure of his professional duties, followed by his 
untimely death, prevented him from doing more than preparing 
a collection of notes and rough sketches of monuments as the 
foundation of his treatise. With the aid of these notes, how- 
ever, Mr. PERKINS, the author of the two well-known works on 
Tuscan and other Italian sculpture, has now supplied the pro- 
mised introduction. The entire publication is divided into 
seven parts, each containing seven plates in permanent photo- 
graphy, from Medizeval and early Renaissance monuments in 
Italy, chronologically arranged, with descriptive texts from the 
pen of the photographer, Mr. SrEPHEN THOMPSON. 


THE Commissioners who were appointed to inquire into 
the working of the City Companies have, as was anticipated, 
arrived at conclusions which will be thought to be revolutionary 
in the City. ‘The annual value of the property owned by the 
Companies amounts to about three-quarters of a million, and 
it is needless to say that all the money is not applied to the 
public advantage. The dinners and other entertainments are 
admitted to cost 75,000/, and probably the outlay should be 
put down at a much larger sum. It is proposed that a Sus- 
pension Bill should be introduced into Parliament in order to 
prevent any alienation of the property of the Companies, and 
that afterwards the Charity Commissioners or a Special Com- 
mission should have control over the funds, which it is sug- 
gested should be applied to some object of a Metropolitan 
character. The present system of introducing members who 
have no connection with the trade represented by a Com- 
pany is also to be amended. 


FRANCE, like other countries, is suffering from the altered 
condition of commercial affairs, and, as happens elsewhere, it 
is considered that there is more need of knowledge among 
merchants and manufacturers. The French Government have 
accordingly requested the chambers of commerce to give their 
opinions as to the desirability of establishing commercial 
museums in the large ports for the benefit of the commercial 
and industrial classes at home and abroad. ‘There is sucha 
museum in Bordeaux, which has been in existence for many 
years. It contains an interesting collection of specimens, both 
of all raw and manufactured articles, of French trade and of 
French colonial products, as also of building materials, tools, 
implements, and various objects connected with the trade, 
industry, and agriculture of France. 


_ On Wednesday another attempt was made to amend the 
irregularities of the copyright law. In the House of Commons 
Mr. Hastines brought in his Bill for the repression of the 
commission of fraud in the production of works in fine art 


and photography, and it was formally read a first time. It 
must be owned that this year there is less interest taken in the 
question than was the case formerly, but it does not follow 
that the Bill on that account will not become law. 


THE cost of education under the School Board has given 
rise to much grumbling in England, but the inhabitants of the 
islands of Scotland would seem to be even more oppressed by 
the amount of the impost. In the island of Lewis, which is a 
poor place, the school-rate amounted at one time to 6s. 8d. in 
the pound, although it was contemplated that the rate was not 
to exceed 3d. in the pound. ‘The principal cause is supposed 
to be the number of new schools which have been erected. In 
Lewis, of which the total rental is 24,2312, the amount spent in 
school buildings since 1873 has been 54,5494 135. 7a, of 
which 33,2102, 25. 11a. was advanced by Government, at 
34 per cent. interest, payable in fifty years. The balance due 
on May 15, 1882, was 22,403/.17s. 1@. One parish, Lochs, with 
a population of 6,284, and a rental of 4,670/, has expended the 
sum of 20,311/. 17s. 2d. on twelve school buildings, and still 
owes 8,9834. out of 12,4282 advanced by Government. Out 
of 152 ratepayers in the parish 107 payrents under 77. In the 
parish of Harris 14,803/. has been expended on school build- 
ings, or more than two years’ rental, and in North Uist 
9,3842 That Scotland is willing to sacrifice much for educa- 
tion has been proved, but it is hardly fair for a Government 
department to compel the people in a remote isiand to erect 
buildings on a scale that is beyond their requirements, and in 
a style that is exceptionally costly. 


THE trade in American timber is no longer confined to the 
Northern States. The enormous destruction of the pine forests 
in the North has directed the attention of lumbermen and 
capitalists to the Southern timber lands, in which money has 
been largely invested. The port of Mobile is likely to become 
one of the most important ports for the trade. During the past 
year the shipments of lumber to foreign ports have amounted 
to about seventeen million cubic feet of timber, of which three 
millions were exported to this country. The hewn and sawn 
timber sent to Great Britain formed three-fourths of the entire 
quantity that left Mobile. Seeing the success of the South, 
and in order to put some check on the imprudent destruction 
of timber in North America, the Canadian authorities have 
issued a circular which claims that clearings on the dry summit 
lands, instead of on the lower-lying and richer alluvial soils, 
causes dried-up springs and flooded valleys, and that covered 
hill-tops are required for the retention and distribution of 
moisture, and are worth to the crops produced four or five 
dollars per acre. 


THE new process of staining marble, which the inventor, 
Dr. Hanp-Smiru, calls the Endolithic, has already received 
approbation from several members of the Royal Academy. 
At the Piccadilly Hall the applicability of the process is seen 
ina copy of Mr. BorHm’s bust of Carlyle, in a slab showing a 
part of Mr. Poynrer’s design for the adornment of the dome 
of St. Paul’s, and in various panels, medallions, dados, tables, 
tiles, &c. Whether colour should be imparted to marble 
and stone has been a disputed question. JOHN GIBSON’s 
splendid figure of Venus was, in 1851, considered to be less 
successful than Hiram Power’s Greek Slave, because he 
acted on his belief of Greek practice, and tinted the figure in 
a delicate colour. Since that time people in this country 
have had more opportunities of studying sculpture, and 
with so many Medieval and Renaissance precedents before 
them a coloured statue or relief no longer is thought to be 
as vulgar as it would have been thirty years ago. Coloured 
sculpture can well be utilised as an element in architectural. 
decoration, the quality of the work depending on the skill of 
the artist. What Dr. Hanp-SmirH claims to have discovered 
is that he can apply colour in such a way that it is no longer a 
superficial coating liable to be affected injuriously by time and 
the atmosphere. By his treatment the material, whether 
marble or ivory, absorbs the colour to any depth that is 
desirable, and can be converted into a true endolith, or stone 
picture, which will endure as long as the substance itself. A 
design would in this way secure as great a permanence as if it 
were worked in mosaic, while the new process allows of more 
fidelity to an original, infinitely better contours, and the cost 
will be far less than mosaic. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


INTERIOR OF THE NEW SHIRE HALL, SHREWSBURY. 


HE Shire Hall at Shrewsbury has been lately reopened, 
after a reconstruction which has been effected according 
to plans prepared by Mr. T. M. Lockwoon, architect, of 
‘Chester. We illustrate one of the courts, and it will be seen 
‘that, so far as regards the facilities for hearing, every provision 
is made. The ceiling has been built as low as is consistent 
with the dignity of the court from an architectural point of 
view, and is coved down to the walls so as to better reflect the 
‘sound from above, and the wall spaces are slightly broken up 
to prevent echo. The ceiling light is obtained by an extensive 
-and artistic horizontal light of stained glass, level with the ceil- 
ing. This mode of lighting, and the arrangement cf the corri- 
dors on each side, insures the perfect quietude of the courts, 
and also facilitates ventilation. Below the judge’s seat is 
accommodation for the associates, and in front of this is the 
‘solicitors’ table. Facing the bench is a double row of con- 
veniently-constructed seats and leather-covered sliding desks, 
‘for the use of counsel. Behind these, and in the well of the 
‘court, is the dock, which immediately communicates with the 
cells below by means of a flight of stone steps. Places are 
here also provided for the governor and deputy-governor of 
the gaol, and for several warders ; and on the other side is 
accommodation for solicitors in waiting ; while behind the 
dock are three semicircular rows of seats for prosecutors, wit- 
nesses, and other persons interested in the cases in progress. 
In the rear a capacious stone gallery affords accommodation 
for the public, entrance being effected from a corridor adjoin- 
ing High Street. The court fittings throughout are of polished 
oak, while the pilasters, cornices, and upper portion of the 
inner walls generally are of moulded Parian cement. 

Artificial illumination is afforded by means of four sun- 
burners, each containing sixty-three jets. The sunlights also 
act as ventilating shafts, and the heat generated by the gas is 
thus carried off without perceptibly affecting the temperature 
of the court, which in hot weather is rendered cool by means 
of a current of air washed and cooled before it enters the 
courts, by an ingenious contrivance in the shape of a small 
water-spray. By the use of ice in the cooling-chamber the 
temperature can be still further reduced. 

Convenient access is furnished to the cells in the basement, 
and therefrom to the docks in each court. The ground-floor 
accommodation comprises spacious and well-lighted entrance 
and waiting-halls, rooms for the clerk of the Crown, and 
waiting-rooms for male and female witnesses. From these 
waiting-rooms witnesses obtain access to the courts in close 
proximity to the respective witness-boxes. The jury retiring- 
rooms, with their offices, &c., are on this floor. In the old 
portion of the buildings next the front provision is made for 
the mayor's court and retiring-rooms, which are greater in area 
than before. In the two upper storeys are offices for the clerk 
of the peace, county treasurer, and town clerk, with their 
clerks’ offices. The front and side of the old building, which 
are of Grinshill freestone, are left entirely intact, except so far 
as regards the necessary repairs and restoration. 

The dimensions of the new courts are as follow :—Length, 
52 feet; width, 36 feet; height, 34 feet; height of side 
galleries, 7 feet. The ceiling-light of each court contains eight 
panes of stained glass, each bearing a coat-of-arms. 

The arrangement of the new courts has given general 
satisfaction to all classes, from the judges to the general 
public. Baron HuppLeEsTon said that all the other counties of 
England might be fairly challenged to produce more com- 
modious or more conyenient courts, and, with the exception of 
one or two, he did not know of a better in England. At the 
Quarter Sessions, which were held on April 9, the chairman 
drew attention to the remarkable circumstance that not a 
single penny had been expended in extras on the building, the 
estimated sum of 25,385/. having been sufficient. 

The general contractor was Mr. SAMUEL WARBURTON, of 
Manchester. Messrs. DeNNETYT & INGLE constructed the 
whole of the floors on their fireproof system. The stained-glass, 
ceiling, and other lights are by Messrs. SHRIGLEY & Hunt, and 
the effective internal decoration is by Mr. Francis Situ, of 
Chester and London. Mr. J. S. Ham was clerk of works, and 
Mr. H. Row anp the builder’s superintendent. 


EXTENSION OF ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, NOTTINGHAM. 


HE necessity for additional means of exit, without loss of 
seat-room, has induced the vicar (Canon TEssurt) and 
churchwardens to extend their church in the manner shown in 
our illustration. ‘The new doors entering the church, and also 
the screen folding-doors dividing the new north porch, are all 
hung folding, and open outwards, so as to avoid draught 
and allow easy exit in case of necessity. 

The western extension gives about one hundred additional 
sittings, and opens into the nave with two bold arches and 
centre-clustered columns, ‘The interior effect is excellent, and 
the acoustic properties considerably improved. The cost 
was 800/. 

The contract was undertaken by Mr. F. W. Apcock. 
The architect is Mr. SipNEyY R. STEVENSON, Victoria Street, 
Nottingham. 


NOTTINGHAM MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE._NEW READING-ROOM, ETC. 


HE accommodation of the building of this Institute has 

recently been very much increased by the addition of 

a commodious new reading-room, 80 feet by 26 feet ; store- 

room (of similar area) in basement ; kitchen, 36 feet 6 inches 

by 19 feet 6 inches, and a complete system of water-closets, 
lavatories, and urinals. 

The new buildings are erected on a long strip of ground, 
having a frontage of about 30 feet to Milton Street, on which 
they abut with a semicircular stone front, covered with a 
green slated roof, surmounted with an open timber dome. 
The height available was somewhat limited, owing to the 
existence of important side-lights in the old building. The 
additions are mainly lighted from above, and RENDEL’s 
patent glazing has been exclusively patronised. ‘The chief 
contractor is Mr. Henry Vickers and the hot-water and 
sanitary engineers, Messrs. Gopparp & Massey, both of 
Nottingham. 

The office of ,honorary clerk of works was filled by Mr. 
JAMES GRANGER, who was also a member of the Building 
Committee. The architect is Mr. SipNey R. STEVENSON, 
Victoria Street, Nottingham. 


TRINITY CHURCH, BROMLEY COMMON, KENT. 


HIS illustration shows a new apse, organ-chamber, pulpit, 
choir seats, &c., which have been erected in memory 
of the late Mr. G. W. Norman, by his children and family. 
The additions, with the exception of the pulpit (carved by Mr. 
Earp), have been executed by Mr. WiLt1am Smitu, builder, of 
Bromley, and the stained-glass windows are by Messrs. CLay- 
TON & Bett. The work has been executed from the designs 
and under the direction of Mr. C. PEMBERTON LEACH, archi- 
tect, 31 Spring Gardens, Charing Cross. 


SKETCHES IN NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


HIS illustration is from sketches by Mr. J. BurLer 
WILsoNn, architect, Leeds. 


YORK ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T the last meeting of the present session of the York Associa- 
tion, Mr. T. R. Dickinson gave a lecture on “ Warming and 
Ventilation of Buildings.” The lecturer, after alluding to the 
importance of the questions, explained the composition of the 
atmosphere, and showed that, without a due supply of oxygen, life 
and combustion are impossible. Air once inhaled was not only 
absolutely unfit for further use, but vitiated a considerable quantity 
of the surrounding atmosphere. He described several ancient 
methods of warming rooms, and traced the beginning of the present 
system of fireplace and smoke-flue. He next noticed the fire- 
grates and stoves at present in use, pointing out how warming and 
ventilation may be combined ; the different methods of introducing 
fresh air, either cold or artificially warmed, into a building ; the 
various contrivances for extracting vitiated air; and, finally, the 
necessity of ventilating stables and similar buildings with as much 
care as dwelling-houses. A discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
Shires, Yeoman, Hepper, and Brown took part; and, on the 
motion of Mr. William Brown, vice-president, seconded by Mr. 
Geo. Benson, architect, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
the lecturer, who briefly responded. Mr. B. Priestly Shires 
announced that the programme for the summer months would this 
year be a very interesting one. Amongst the places to be visited 
were Leeds, Ripon, Helmsley, Howden, Whitby, Bridlington, 
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Castle Howard, &c. With a view to increase the interest of the 
students and others in sketching, it had been decided to inaugurate 
a sketch-book, which should bear the name of the Association, and 
he hoped it would prove a most valuable adjunct to the future 
prosperity of the society. 


THE CASTELLANI COLLECTION. 


‘THE total sum realised by the Castellani collection at Rome, 
the sale of which occupied twenty-one days, was about 
48,000/., but the total would have been much larger if thirty of the 
most valuable articles had not been withdrawn in consequence of 
the high-handed proceedings of the Italian Minister of Public 
Education. The Italian Government was anxious to buy the 
whole collection as the nucleus of a new museum similar to that at 
South Kensington, but not having the necessary funds the Minister, 
basing his action upon a Papal decree of 1820, claimed the right of 
pre-emption (frc/azzone) over thirty of the choicest articles. The 
heirs of Signor Castellani protested against the legality of this and 
commenced an action in the Civil Courts, but, as this was not 
likely to be decided for seme months, it was resolved to proceed 
with the sale of the other articles in the catalogue. The sale 
accordingly commenced at the time appointed in the Palazzo 
Castellani, transformed for the time into an auction mart, the sale 
of the antiquities having attracted Mr. Newton from the British 
Museum, Mr. Fortnum from South Kensington, M. Frohner (the 
late Conservator of the Louvre, who had prepared the catalogue), 
and representatives of the Berlin and Lyons Museums. The 
articles on which the Government had laid an embargo were 
mostly antiquities, so that the value of this part of the collection 
was appreciably lessened, but several of the lots fetched very high 
prices. A vase found in the Santa Maria Church at Capua, and 
beautifully painted in various colours, fetched 1,000/. ; and a Greek 
mirror from Corinth, with bronze frame and figures of Venus and 
Cupid, 1547; a small statuette of an Etruscan_ warrior, little 
more than 4 inches in height, 1414; and a Diana in 
terra-cotta, of a period little later than that of Pheidias, 
2807. The terra-cottas which the late Signor Castellani had 
purchased in Asia Minor realised the highest prices ever known, 
a figure of Victory, holding a gilt crown and a bouquet of flowers, 
being sold for 248/7., and a Venus recumbent for 240/. The gold 
and silver ornaments were also sold for very high prices. The 
poignard in copper gilt which Mariette Pasha found encased in 
the mummy of the Egyptian King Amasis, and which was for 
some time the property of Prince Jérome Napoléon, fetched 300/. ; 
a single earring, the fellow of which is the property of Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild, of the oldest Greek style, 652/.; an 
Etruscan bracelet, of parti-coloured glass, with a gold clasp, 1604. ; 
two rings engraved with the busts of a woman and a man, 3744 ; 
and a marble bust of an Amazon, attributed in the catalogue to 
the school of Polycletus, 1,080/. The sale of the Venice glass, 
the Italian and Oriental earthenware, the enamels, tapestries, 
Renaissance bronzes, &c., attracted many more people, and three 
glasses by Murano fetched 320/. apiece. A vase in Gubbio 
earthenware, attributed to Giorgio Andreoli, was sold for 600/.; a 
cup of the same kind for 6687; a Pesaro bowl for 3247. ; another 
from Urbino for 180/, and a Caffagiolo cup for 242/.; a dish in 
Persian earthenware made 240/.; a replica upon a small scale of 
the famous fountain of Giovanni de Bologna, 292/. ; an eleventh- 
century bas-relief in ivory, representing Christ and one of the 
Apostles surrounded by angels, 1722. ; a powder-flask of the six- 
teenth century, 156/.; a shrine made in the shape of a house and 
decorated with Limoges enamels of the thirteenth century, 328/. ; 
and another larger one, by Raphael Grimaldi, 1,020/. being pur- 
chased for the South Kensington Museum. The antique bronzes 
and other objects which, it was hoped, would have come to 
London, are to be sold in Paris on May Io and following days. 


HIGHLAND DWELLINGS. 


HE report of the Commission of Inquiry into the condition of 

the crofters and cottars of the Highlands and islands of 

Scotland has been published. Among the subjects treated is that 

of the dwellings of these classes of people. The Commissioners 
remarks are as follows :— 


Among the various inconveniences which the people of the 
Highlands and islands suffer in connection with their position as 
occupiers of land, the cne which strikes the stranger as the most 
deplorable, and which affects the native with the least impatience, 
is the nature of their dwellings. It is difficult to say how far the 
crofter or cottar is sensible of the disadvantages attached to the 
darkness and deprivations of his primitive habitation, or how far 
this feature in his life is actually prejudicial to his happiness and 
welfare. In the main his house does not make him unhappy, for 
he does not complain ; it does not make him immoral, for he is 
above the average standard of morality in his country; it does 


not make him unhealthy, for he enjoys an uncommon share of 
vigour and longevity. Yet no one concerned for the elevation of 
the Highland people can fail to desire an improvement in this 
particular ; no one can doubt that if they are well-conducted and 
robust it isin spite of their lodging, and in consequence of counter- 
acting causes, and that if they enjoyed the benefit of purer and 
brighter homes they would prosper more. The Highland houses. 
of the poorer sort are divided broadly into two classes—the black 
houses and the white houses. The black houses present the 
original type of the country, and they are built by the people 
themselves ; the white houses are lowland cottages of the plainest 
character, and they are built by the people aided by the pro- 
prietors. The black house still predominates in the Western 
Islands, on the northern and western coasts cf the mainland, and 
perhaps in the central Highlands. These humble dwellings are 
by no means uniform in character; in the lowest stage there is: 
the sordid hovel, in which horses, cows, and pigs occupy one 
end of the undivided tenement, while the human inhabi- 
tants, accompanied by dogs and poultry, are immersed in | 
obscurity and dirt at the cther. When seen in a superior form 
the Highland cottage, though thatched with grass or heath, floored 
with clay and built with untempered stones, may yet possess @ 
chimney and a window in the wall, a door unshared by the cattle, 
a partition between the stall and the lodging, and when kept clean 
does not offer an unpleasant aspect, animated as it often is by the 
loom or spinning wheel, by a hospitable welcome, and by kindly 
faces. The ancient model of Highland habitation may indeed be 
contemplated with too much indulgence by those whose minds are 
not duly possessed by considerations of utility and sanitation, for 
it is associated in fancy with all that is most pleasing and romantic 
in the manners and history of the people, while in form and colour 
it is in perfect harmony with the landscape and the shore. The 
white house may be seen everywhere, but it is most common on the 
eastern side of the country, and in Orkney and Shetland, It con- 
sists of two rooms on the ground, often with a bedcloset between 
them, and sometimes with garrets in the roof. Ithas two chimneys 
in the gables, and windows designed to open and shut; the walls 
are built with mortar, one end is floored with boards, the other 
with earth or flags, the partitions and ceilings are of wood and 
clay roughly put together, the roofing is of boards covered with 
thatch, or felt daubed with tar, or exceptionally -with slates. The 
white house is not attractive and not picturesque, but it is usually 
built apart from the byre, and it is tolerably dry, light, and free 
from smoke. It stands half-way between the original hovel of the 
Celtic peasant and the comfortable and comely dwelling which the 
substantial crofter of the future may, we trust, possess. Where 
this description of house is the joint production of the occupier and 
the landlord, the stones, the carriage of materials, and all the 
labour, skilled and unskilled, are usually supplied by the tenant ; 
the lime and wood, sometimes fashioned, sometimes in the rough, 
are furnished gratuitously by the landlord; slates when required 
are obtained from the same source, but for these repayment by 
instalments is in some cases expected. The system of co-opera- 
tion in house-building varies so much on different estates, and is 
perhaps modified so much in particular instances, that any 
attempt to define a general rule must be in some degree 
deceptive. The same remark applies to compensation awarded 
to the occupier for his share in the erection of buildings. 
In the case of the black house, the occupier is permitted 
to carry away or sell the timbers of the roof, or receives 
some allowance for them from the proprietor; in the case of 
the improved dwelling, we have not heard of any liberal system 
of compensation ; the occupier in a great measure labours and 
spends at his own risk, each case will be dealt with apart, and the 
amount awarded will depend more on the means and the generosity 
of the landlord than on the equity of the claim. There is even in 
the remoter and least advanced parts of the country an unmis- 
takable movement in the direction of improved accommcedation, 
stimulated partly by the encouragements afforded by liberal pro- 
prietors, partly owing to increasing intelligence and emulation 
among the people. To this movement a considerable impetus 
would, we believe, be imparted by the provisions for improving 
leases suggested in this report. It would not be possible in this 
matter to attain definitive results by precipitate and imperative 
legislation. Proprietors could not possibly undertake the erection 
of model dwellings and farm offices on small holdings. The occu- 
piers are equally incompetent for the purpose. The cost of a 
house and steading on a Io/. croft which would satisfy the educated 
expectations of a Government inspector would exceed the capital 
value of the holding, and the smaller the holding the greater would 
be the proportionate outlay for the improvement. Under these 
circumstances, it is evident that the process of amelioration must 
be prosecuted with deliberation and by mutual assistance, keeping 
in view the resources at the disposal of the proprietor, and the 
means, the habits, and the desires of the tenant. Public authority, 
which is powerless to create by any peremptory proceeding a 
higher order of dwellings for the Highland poor, is competent to: 
correct abuses which are offensive to the first principles of decency 
and health. We feel ourselves debarred from making specific 
recommendations on this subject, in view of the recent. appoint- 
ment of a Special Commission by your Majesty to inquire into the 
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«dwellings of the poor. It is assumed that the commission will, in 
‘one form or another, carry its investigations into the Highland 
_districts. 


ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 


HE seventy-fifth annual dinner of the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Saturday 
evening, Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart., presiding. A printed report 
was submitted, showing that during the past year fifty-eight 
widows and 16 orphans received annuities, amounting in the whole 
to 1,203/. Since the establishment of the Society 46,893/. has been 
distributed in relieving the widows and orphans of artists. 
The chairman, in giving the toast of the evening, “ Prosperity to 
the Artists’ Benevolent Fund,” dwelt upon the value of such an 
institution, and congratulated artists on the rapid advances which 
of late years their profession had made. Formerly fathers did not 
care to allow their sons to become painters or sculptors, but now 
no profession ranked higher. The Society, with its two branches, 
the Annuity Fund and the Benevolent Fund, showed them the 
best way of making provision, and he trusted they would be 
enabled to still further develop interest in the institution, and to 
enlarge its sphere of usefulness. Mr. Beresford Hope (president) 
replied, and gave “The Health of the Chairman,” who briefly 
made his acknowledgments. Other toasts, including the healths 
of the honorary physicians and medical officers, having been 
given, the proceedings were brought to aclose. Subscriptions to 
the amount of 600/. were announced. 


ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA.* 


HERE is much good building going on at the present moment 
in this country, as it is hoped will be shown in these papers. 
If it were quite clearly perceived by the public to be such—that 


is, if it were more evidently distinguished from the bad work 


flourishing beside it—there would be less excuse for their prepara- 


tion. That this bad work does so rankly flourish is by itself 


sufficient proof of a widespread deficiency in knowledge, since, as 


I have said, architecture always comes in answer to a distinct call 


of patronage. 


It is instructive to note in this connection the character of our 


recent architectural work done under Government supervision. 
As stated in the Treasury report laid before the present Congress, 


no fewer than twenty-seven Government buildings, many of them 


vast in size and costliness, have been in process of erection during 
the year just closed, in almost as many different cities of our land. 
It is safe to guess from the examples with which we are most 
familiar that very few of them are sensible structures, not one a 
really admirable work of art—safe to say that scarce a single 
building put up under Treasury direction since the days of Mr. 
Potter’s service could, by any stretch of courtesy, be included in a 
list of our true successes. The various local governments of state 
and city have a little better record to exhibit ; but it will be found 
that most of the works coming under the general head of “ public 
buildings,” which will here be named for praise, while intended, it 
is true, for public or semi-public use, yet owe their existence to the 
fortunate instinct of individuals or of private corporations. 

There was, as Mr. White has lately shown my readers, a 
distant time when building as a fine art was in our country the 
rule and not merely the exception. While our fathers Were 
colonists or very young republicans they built very well—some- 
times beautifully, and almost always honestly, intelligently, appro- 
priately, and with a simplicity of aim and manner that was the 
very reverse of affectation or vulgarity. But the years which lie 
between their time and ours were dead indeed to art—were 
characterised at first by a helpless sort of ignorance, and later on 
by crass vulgarity and barbarous display. It is not necessary to 
describe these phases in a detailed way, since I am by no means 
essaying to write a history of American architecture. Every 
reader who has used his eyes will find in his own memory types 
of the various sorts of failure we achieved—types which are only 
interesting now as standards by means of which to gauge the 
undeniable advance of very recent years. I may Say one word, 
however, with regard to the kind of work that camé in fashion soon 
after that early kind which Mr. White has praised. The remains 
of the “ Classic style” that flourished for so many years—in stone 
in our large cities, in pine boards and paint and stucco in our 
smaller towns—have long been pointed out for ridicule even by 
those who hold no other architectural tenet with distinctness save 
this as to the ludicrous folly of attempting to fit Greek temple 
forms to our modern uses and our often cheap materials. Such 
attempts are no doubt mistaken, and their results are’ often 
ludicrous enough. Yet after all the fashion has, I think, been 
rather unduly be-rated, for it had a certain amount of at least 
comparative excellence. It proved that its generation admired. 
if but in a stupid sort of way, the finest architectural style the 
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world has ever seen. Later on, admiration was transferred to far 
inferior models, while current methods of adaptation and execution 
remained quite as stupid and grew still more inartistic. Anda 
poor work following a fine example, though at an immeasurable 
distance, is better at all events than another work in which 
execution and ideals are alike despicable and ugly. And be the 
work poor as it may, there is a dignity and a simplicity about 
Greek forms which prevent utter barbarism or hideousness of 
result—which prevent, for one thing, any accent of vulgarity. 
There are many far worse public buildings in New York than the 
Custom House on Wall Street. We might easily count up those 
which are much better, at least from an artistic point of view. 
And the pillared wooden temple which does duty for church or 
court-house in the village street 1s usually a far better thing in itself, 
and far more agreeable in its testimony to the taste if not to the 
practical wisdom of its builders than is its later neighbour—a 
bastard structure with vulgarised reminiscences of many styles 
and no styles, and much riotous ornamentation in sanded zinc and 
jig-saw carving. 

The ties of this our new world with the old are of such com- 
plex sorts that it would be impossible to guess, without inquiring 
into facts, whence may have come our impulse in any artistic path. 
Such inquiry will show that in our architecture we have largely 
followed England, though her example has not been consulted by 
our painters or our sculptors. England, as is well known, has 
been through a varied and perplexing architectural experience 
since the beginning of the century. First, there dawned the Greek 
revival, instigated chiefly by the publication of Stuart and Revett’s 
“Athens.” Then came the Gothic revival, bringing about the 
famous “battle of the styles” between Classicism in general and 
Medizevalism in general, and the faction fights (almost as bitter) of 
the Medizvalists among themselves. Every phase of English 
Gothic had its exclusive advocates, and there were others, almost 
as exclusive, who enforced in stone as well as in speech and print 
the claims of French or Tuscan or Venetian builders as the best 
models for the modern architect to follow. Then, just when the 
main battle seemed to have decided itself in favour of Medizevalism, 
and when the partisans of the triumphant movement seemed to 
have settled into some sort of agreement among themselves—or 
at least into such mutual toleration as would let them all live and 
work in their several ways and insure the advance of the Gothic 
movement as a whole—just when its teachers and preachers began 
to draw breath and consider their cause gained for all time to 
come, began an unexpected reaction among the younger men into 
alove for late Renaissance work. “Queen Anne” is the term 
popularly used of this newest style, and may do as well as any 
other meaningless ticket to label its results when they must be 
mentioned. But no term could be historically more inexact. The 
builders of Queen Anne’s day—whose influence we see in our 
own colonial work—discreet, sober, and dignified, even when 
nothing more, would be the last to accept the paternity of the 
motley new fashion, which is in truth less English than Dutch, and 
less “Queen Anne” than a mixture of Jacobean and Georgian 
manners, and which most rarely counts among its qualities those 
of discretion, sobriety, and dignity. 

All these successive phases in English work were imitated here 
in more or less faithful and more or less successful ways. Of the 
Grecian fashion I have already spoken. It reigned for a time as 
wholly as it did in England, though with variations due to our 
lesser wealth and our different materials. The Gothic movement, 
however, was not quite so cordially endorsed on this side of the 
water as upon the other. English Gothic forms found little favour 
except for ecclesiastical and collegiate work. It was only the 
Venetian Gothic which at one time bade fair to be really popular 
with us. Many important buildings were erected jn this style, 
like Mr. Wight’s Academy of Design in New York, and the large 
structure on the corner of Boylstonand Tremont Streets in Boston. 
In it Mr. Eidlitz designed some of his best work, as, for example, 
the piano warehouse on the west side of Union Square. Messrs. 
Potter & Robinson, again, who at one time were the most pro- 
minent of our younger architects, have usually preferred this style, 
and with it have done some excellent work, notably on the 
Princeton College campus. But none of these buildings especially 
concern us here. I cannot try to praise everything good that has 
been done in the past—even in a past which lies close behind us, 
I can only endeavour to show what is being done to-day in ways 
that bid fair permanently to influence the development of our art. 
And Venetian Gothic with us is already, I think, a thing of the 
past. Isolated examples will continue, very likely, to be built ; 
but it will hardly count any steady adherents among the younger 
men in whom lie the promise of our future. 

The recent ‘‘Queen Anne” fashion has been taken up here 
with much enthusiasm. I cannot speak, except through an 
acquaintance, with the prints in English journals, of its very latest 
essays on the parent soil; but it seems to me as if, with all the 
wildness and folly that.have sometimes marked its presence here, 
we have still been somewhat more sober, if somewhat less ‘ambi- 
tious, than our brethren. Both here and there good work, too, 
has of course been done when the style has been discreetly dealt 
with. But what our share in them amounts to I can only show in 
later portions of my commentary. 
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Just now I would add that, strong as has been the influence 
of England on our work, it has not been so exclusive as is 
Much of our best 


architecture claims a very different parentage. Italian Renaissance 


commonly thought—at least by Englishmen. 


examples have directly inspired some of our most important 
essays, and modern French fashions have evidently dictated the 
forms of very many others. Domestic work in New York, again, 
is chiefly founded on the “high stoop” model, which is not 
English but Dutch; and though this manner of building has 
scarcely touched either Boston or Philadelphia, it has become 
largely characteristic of Washington and of our newer Western 
cities. And the so-called decoration adopted for it, when it deviated 
from the simplicity of the original Dutch model and evolved the 
typical “ brown-stone front” of New York, is not English, what- 
ever else it may be called. The statement often made by writers 
in English architectural journals that there is nothing good or bad 
in America which has not its exact prototype with them, is very 
wide indeed of the truth. We have been and still are not only far 
more continental, but far more original in our architecture than 
we even realise ourselves. To ask how often this originality has 
been a thing to boast of, is to open up quite another question—a 
question which would need first of all for its decision the settle- 
ment of the time-honoured problem as to whether mistaken 
originality or the servile copying of good examples is the more 
promising mood in art. Two things are, however, certain. One 
is that our real epoch of productivity is but just beginning ; and 
the other is that, whatever its course may be, whether peaceful 
or distracted, whether resulting in failure or success, it will work 
itself out on lines of its own—not upon those suggested by the 
contest still raging on the soil of England. 


THE ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 


Ten their report to the Governors, which will be presented at the 

forthcoming annual meeting, the Council state that, in accord- 
ance with the resolution passed at the last annual meeting of the 
Governors, the finances of the Institution have been put into 
sound condition ; the consols having been sold, the debt owing to 
the bank has been paid off, and out of the balance of proceeds 
remaining the purchase has been made of 810/. of 4} per cent. 
debenture stock of the North British Railway Company. Lectures 
have been delivered during the session by Professor Knight, Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore, Mr. Harry Quilter, Mr. Richard A. Proctor, 
F.R.A.S., and Mr. Ernest Pauer. “There has been a good attend- 
ance at the lectures. The net cost, after payment of all expenses, 
is estimated at 140/, At the special meeting of Governors, held 
in October last, the representatives on the Art Gallery Committee 
of the Corporation were re-elected, no change being made in the 
constitution of the seven representatives, namely, Mr. Thomas 
Ashton, Mr. C. J. Galloway, Mr. C. J. Pooley, Mr. °C... scott 
Mr. R. Smith, Mr. W. A. Turner, and Mr. T. R. Wilkinson. The 
Council in August last offered a Heywood Prize of ten guineas for 
the most meritorious work of art produced by a present student 
of the Manchester School of Art, anda similar prize for the most 
meritorious work of art produced by a present student of the Man- 
chester Grammar School School of Art, together with the Heywood 
medal if the works should be deemed of sufficient merit by the 
Council. These prizes have recently been awarded as under :— 
Manchester School of Art (ten guineas): to Charles F. Weston, 
for a full-length drawing from life; a drawing from the antique, by 
Miss Ethel Ellerby, and a painting of still life, by Miss Florence 
Carter, were highly commended. Manchester Grammar School 
School of Art (ten guineas): there being no single work of suff- 
cient merit submitted, the Council decided to recommend the 
division of the prize between the following :—Study from life, by 
William Kneen ; study from the antique, by William Kneen ; 
design for wall-paper, by William Henry Cowburn. 


THE PROPOSED PARKS RAILWAY. 


eos Bill which seeks powers to authorise the Metropolitan 
Railway Company to make a railway from their Edgware 
Road Station to King Street, Westminster, passing under Hyde 
Park, the Green Park, and St. James’s Park, and also to provide 
for the improvement of Parliament Street, came before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on Tuesday. Mr. Littler, Q.C., 
on opening the case for the promoters, pointed out that whereas 
there was ample railway communication by means of the Inner 
Circle Railway between the east and the west of the metropolis, 
there was no communication whatever between the north and 
south, with the exception of the line from Ludgate Hill on to the 
Metropolitan at Farringdon Street. The street trafic of the 
metropolis, however, was enormous, and the manner in which it 
Was Increasing was shown by the fact that the number of persons 
carried by the Metropolitan Company had increased from 14,000,000 
in the first year of the existence of the line to 74,000,000 last year. 
Notwithstanding this the street traffic was still in a most congested 


state. 


with a double curve from the company’s existing line at Edgware 
Road, one branch running eastward towards Edgware Road 


Station, and the other westward towards the Bishop’s Road | 


Station. It would pass by means of a single tunnel down the: 
Edgware Road to the Marble Arch. The depth of the tunnel 
below the surface would average from 6 feet to 10 feet. Although. 
he believed there were many cellars beneath the footway, none of 
those would be affected, for the limits of deviation terminated at 
the edge of the footway. Occasional shafts would be placed in the 
road, but in no case would they be more than 20 feet wide, which 
would allow a carriageway on each side of these structures of at 
least 10 feet. The traffic along the road would in no way be im- 
peded during construction. For the purpose of erecting a station 
at the Marble Arch it would, unfortunately, be necessary for them to- 
take a couple of houses in Connaught Place which belonged to two: 
members of that House, who strongly objected to the proceeding. 
They would, however, be amply compensated in the ordinary course, 
and would receive ten per cent. beyond the actual value of their 
property. The line then passed through Hyde Park at a consider- 
able depth beneath the surface, and here it would be necessary to: 
proceed by means of cut and cover, but only under such conditions. 
as would satisfy the First Commissioner of Works. There were 
only two old trees which would be touched by the works, and only 

about forty-five altogether. From the Marble Arch to the Parlia- 

ment Street end of the line the work would be effected by means. 
of a double tunnel, in order to facilitate the ventilation of the line. 

At Albert Gate the line made a slight curve, and they proposed to 

take a row of low houses with shops for the purpose of making 

another station. A ventilating shaft would be run up at the back 

of the station, but it would be so closed in as to be out of view 

altogether, and would be carried up to a sufficient height to pre- 
vent the foul air affecting the inhabitants of the locality. From 

Albert Gate they would proceed in the same manner as from the: 
Marble Arch to Parliament Street. Wherever it was found neces- 

Sary to open roadways the work would be done at night and the 
surface made good by day, so that the traffic should not be 

impeded. One of the conditions of their obtaining power to go 

through the parks was that they should purchase on the best terms 

they could the block of property at Parliament Street, and the 
proposed works at this point he described as the most interesting 
portion of the scheme. Parliament Street would be widened to 
the same width as Whitehall, a much better access from Great 

George Street to Charles Street would be given than King Street, 
which would be obliterated, and a new street of about 50 feet wide 
would be made between and running parallel to Great George 
Street and Charles Street. Charles Street would be widened also, 

so that the thoroughfare would be one of 58 feet wide. The pro- 

posed station would be placed opposite to the India Office, but it 

would be surrounded by ornamental buildings in such a manner 
that it would be altogether out of view. 


THAMES COMMUNICATIONS.* 


Bre directing attention to the best sites for crossing the 

river, it will be well to consider what are the difficulties. 
barring the adoption of the very many ingenious plans that have, 
from time to time, been brought forward. 

Either for a bridge or a tunnel, suitable approaches must be 
provided, or some mechanical means, by hydraulic or other 
machinery, adopted for raising and lowering the vehicles passing 
over. The Snow Hill incline down to the valley of the Fleet is 
now almost forgotten, since it was bridged by the Holborn Viaduct 
and its level approaches ; but the effect of such a gradient on 
heavy vehicular traffic can be well studied now at Tower Hill, 
which should never have been opened to waggon traffic, with a 
gradient between Thames Street and Tower Street of 1 in 184 to: 
Iin 20; but the severity cf such an incline can be even better 
seen at the curved approach from Smithfield down to the metals 
of the underground railway, well adapted to its iocality in one 
respect, being, as it is, a veritable instrument of torture. The ex- 
cessive steepness of the incline requires the addition of “leaders” 
to the teams of the heavily-laden waggons kept there for that 
special purpose. y SHE 

This difficulty of approaches was one of the great objections to- 
the high-level Tower bridge promoted by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works a few years back ; and the same objection, in a less de- 
gree, tells against a tunnel, as the difference in level would be 
somewhat less than with a bridge. It was the absence of ap-. 
proaches for vehicular traffic that made Brunel’s well-known tunnel’ 
at Wapping a dead letter for so many years till it was utilised by 
the East London Railway ; and it was the indifferent, tortuous, and 
narrow means of access to the ferry erected recently near the same 
site which made it practically a failure, or at least one of the- 
causes of its shipwreck. 


* From a paper by Mr. J. B. Redmav, M.Inst.C.E., read at a meet- 
ing of the Society of Arts, 


He described at length the enormous population of the 
Edgware Road and its district which would be accommodated by 
the proposed line, and explained that the line would commence 
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With modern experience and appliances a tunnel under the 
Thames may be constructed at any spot, but the cost would be 
very variable, from the great changes in the geological formation 
along the metropolitan river valley. Brunel’s tunnel was mainly 
in sand and gravel, and so near the river bed that an artificial one 
was formed by throwing in clay in bags over the crown, and the 
excavation partly through it was effected by means of Brunel’s 
well-known shield, the alternate compartments of which were 
pushed forward, after the material in advance of the polling boards 
had been removed by excavating from within. The frames, all 
connected at top by shafting, and provided with broad bases or 
feet, were pushed forward alternately, like (as Brunel used to say), 
a man’s legs in walking. 

A large percentage of the material brought into the tunnel 
from the heading in advance of the shield, was clay with pieces 
of the bags adhering. This I have frequently seen when periodi- 
cally measuring up the work with Mr. James Walker (the leader 
of our profession at that day) under whose certificates the Ex- 
chequer Loan Commissioners’ advances were made. 

This variability of substratum is well illustrated by the various 
attempts made to cross the river by tunnelling. Early in this 
century a tunnel was commenced at Gravesend ; the large quanti- 
ties of water met with in the chalk, were, it is said, the cause of 
the abandonment of the undertaking. Still, at the present time, 
with our enlarged experience and improved plant and apparatus, 
such a work is within the limits of possibility, and an Act of 
Parliament has been obtained for a railway tunnel in the chalk, to 
connect Gravesend with the county of Essex. Now, when it is 
remembered that there are from 40 to 60 feet depth of water at 
low water in Northfleet Reach, upon a chalk bottom, it will be 
seen how great an undertaking such a work would prove, but still 
one that is practicable with the boring and air-compressing 
machinery of the day, at a certain cost. 

An Act has been obtained for a tunnel or subway at Woolwich, 
and the works were commenced, but stopped from the abundance 
of water met with, mainly in sand and gravel. 

In effect in certain portions of its valley, it amcunts to attempt- 
ing to pump the river dry—unless the work is done by pneumatic 
air—compressing tackle converting the tube or tunnel into one 
long diving-bell, provided with air-locks at one or each end, or by 
the dredging of a low water submarine channel, into which 
sectional lengths or compartments might be lowered, and the 
fixing all done by divers. 

At Greenwich, for instance, a tunnel or subway to Millwall 
has been advocated in influential quarters ; but when we have 
the broad fact before us that the river-bed, and down to the 
chalk substratum, is gravel and running sand for fully 100 feet 
in thickness, some idea of the character of such a work may be 
formed. 

This is no mere theoretical speculation. About forty years 
back, Frederick Braithwaite, an engineer well known for such 
works, sank a well at the hospital brewery, then situate within the 
hospital enclosure, behind the pier, but which has since been 
removed. So much sand was pumped up in sinking this well that 
serious settlements of the brewery walls commenced, and the 
hospital authorities became alarmed and called in additional 
assistance. The well was ultimately sunk to the chalk. 

I had again practical evidence of all this, being called in some 
years back by the directors of the Greenwich Pier to advise them 
on the condition of that work, for in carrying out certain works of 
reparation to the pier and outfall drainage works, and tidal reser- 
voirs for the Ship Hotel drainage, convincing evidence was afforded 
of the» open porous nature of the soil, charged with water, 
increasing remarkably in volume after rains from the high ground 
behind. 

The remarkable success achieved by Mr. Peter Barlow, with his 
small iron foot-subway west of the Tower, again shows how fickle 
are the surroundings of these works, and it has been quoted at 
times in support of projects whose surroundings are totally dif- 
ferent. Mr. Barlow’s tube passed through solid blue London clay, 
very much as a cheese-taster passes through a ripe “ Stilton,” and 
was, as the “navvies” say as regards excavation, as “tight as a 
bottle.” 

Encouraged by its success, powers were recently sought for a 
Carriage-way tunnel by enlarging the “Tower Subway,” and the 
scheme had well-known responsible supporters, but the mechanical 
lifts, or at least the disposition of them, wrecked this seemingly 
taking project, for, on the Middlesex side, a very large area of 
Great Tower Hill was absorbed, coincident with the frontage of 
Myers’s warehouses, impinging on and rising above the roadway 
level north-west of the Tower moat, and abutting on what must 
become a great line of traffic from the end of the new Tower 
Street across Trinity Square to the Docks. This undoubtedly 
proved fatal to the project as interfering with its development, 
besides almost sealing up the approaches to a lofty stack of ware- 
houses and vaults, and taking a large part of the last, in which the 
late Mr. Myers, the well-known contractor, had invested a fortune. 
The practical difficulty with mechanical. lifts appears to be this— 
how would a timber wain and long team of horses be accommodated, 
and such vehicles as sugar-waggons, brewers’ drays, &c.? Though 
the same difficulty, in a minor degree, applies to ferry-boats ; but 


it really is these exceptional vehicles and teams that would be 
most likely to avail themselves of a short and practical crossing 
place. 

Proceeding down the river, the first site that presents itself with any 
reasonable prospect of reaching the arterial lines of traffic on either 
bank is the Nightingale Lane site, a narrow (only 30 feet including 
footpaths) and by no means straight road between the boundary 
walls of the St. Katharine Docks on the west, and the London 
Docks on the east side, more than a quarter of a mile in length, 
and leading from Wapping, or Lower East Smithfield, just west of 
the upper disused Hermitage entrance lock of the London Docks, 
up to the main entrance gates to the London Docks in Upper East 
Smithfield. On the Surrey side it would be near Dockhead, 
Bermondsey, a favourable point for communicating with the 
main lines of traffic. This is the site chosen for a tunnel by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, and if the idea of a bridge 
between the Tower and St. Katharine’s Docks, with connection 
with the broad main avenue (the Minories), leading up the east 
side of the City, and connecting with the Aldgate approach into 
Essex, be abandoned (but not otherwise) it is, all things considered, 
a favourable site; but it must be remembered that it is only five 
hundred yards, or about one-third of a mile, lower down than the 
much-contested site just east of the Tower. 

Owing to the insulation of the Wapping neighbourhood by the 
London Dock basins, there is no convenient site for a tunnel or 
ferry for three-quarters of a mile further down, until near the site 
of Brunel’s Tunnel, showing his sagacity in its selection ; and also 
near ae steam-ferry recently opened, and still more recently 
closed. 

Old Gravel Lane on the north side, leading to Ratcliffe High- 
way, and the projecting northern bend of the Lower Deptford 
Road on the Surrey side, might be approached wlth new inclined 
streets of approach within a moderate distance, and, either for a 
tunnel or ferry, the site is a fairly good one. It would also involve 
passing under the inner lock or cut of the London Docks. By 
crossing lower down, as proposed by Mr. Dunch, a site might, 
however, be selected for a vehicular tunnel, avoiding any crossing 
of dock property, being just east of the London Docks and west 
of the Surrey Commercial Docks. 

Three-quarters of a mile lower, at Ratcliffe Cross, an admirable 
site for a foot-subway or ferry presents itself from its propinquity 
to the Stepney Station of the Great Eastern Railway system, and 
with the neighbourhood surrounding, and interlaced by the Surrey 
and Commercial Docks, Rotherhithe, our main entrepét for timber 
and grain. 

Two and a half miles lower we have the Greenwich site (at 
present a ferry by steamboats); and from 13 to 2 miles still 
lower, the Blackwall and East Greenwich site at Lea Ness, or 
Blackwall Point. The feasibility of constructing here a carriage- 
way tunnel, with long approach roads, at an easy gradient for 
vehicular traffic, has been discussed for many years, from the 
transparent fact that it is the first site below London Bridge at 
which such approaches could be attained at anything but a 
fabulous outlay ; and again its claims are great, arising from the 
fact that, on the north side, the property required from Blackwall 
Stairs to the East India Dock Road, east of Poplar Church, is of 
a very inferior character; and, that on the south side, across 
Bugsby’s and Greenwich Marshes, to the Greenwich and 
Woolwich Road, opposite the workhouse, is almost entirely open 
land ; but unless time be taken by the forelock, this will soon 
cease, as the promontory has recently been divided by the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company for asouthern Beckton, and the South- 
Eastern Railway for a now somewhat visionary wet dock. 

Mr. W. H. Barlow, F.R.S., the well-known engineer, at the 
instance of Mr. Richardson, of the Greenwich Board of Works, 
who has for so long advocated this site, examined and reported 
on the formation of a carriage-way tunnel for two lines of vehicles 
and footways as far back as the year 1874. It was urged at the 
time that here every facility existed for two main north and south 
arterial thoroughfares parallel to the river, viz., the East India 
Dock Road on the northern Middlesex side, and the Lower 
Woolwich Road on the southern Kentish side, presented them- 
selves, which connected, would form a new road or highway 
between these important home counties ; and it was urged that, 
as a line of new road between the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany’s eastern portion of the East Greenwich peninsula, and that 
of the South-Eastern East Greenwich Dock project on the 
western side, had been adopted by these two corporate bodies, the 
approach to the tunnel might be carried under it. But the 
necessity again of passing under the entrance locks of such docks 
appeared to be lost sight of. The land cleared on the north side 
by the Poplar Board of Works would have been admirably 
adapted—with a rearranged plan for artisans’ buildings—for a 
north-west line of approach, and the necessary distance would 
have been afforded for an easy gradient to the eastern side of 
Poplar churchyard. 

Another special feature of this site is that a large proportion of 
the works would be in clay, which is found at a reasonable depth 
on either side of the river, and is doubtless continuous under the 
river bed. 

This in effect will prove the touchstone of success as regards 
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tunnels for vehicular traffic, or smaller subways for foot traffic 
alone—z.e., whether at the site proposed within reasonable depth 
clay is met with, or whether it presents only for a great distance 
below the river bed the alluvium of the river valley covering the 
London clay. The difference means comparative ease of execution 
at a reasonable expense, or, on the other hand, a complex and 
difficult engineering work, at a proportionately enhanced rate of 
outlay. The question is, in effect, as mucha geological one as it 
is a mechanical study, and the judicious selection of sites—bear- 
ing in mind this great variability of the London basin along the 
line of the river—means the avoidance of excessive expenditure, 
coupled in some cases with absolute disappointment. 

As regards the surcharged traffic over London Bridge, viewed 
as a separate question, the greatest relief to it would be effected 
by a bridge between Blackfriars and Southwark Bridges, opposite 
the eastern side of St. Paul’s Churchyard ; this I have for some 
years advocated. It was also proposed by Mr. Bennoch some 
twenty years back. 

Shortly stated its claims are these, viz. :—The diversion of the 
northern traffic to the southward and eastward by avoiding the 
choked-up City streets. This traffic is quite separate from that 
flowing over Blackfriars Bridge by Farringdon Street, as it does 
coming from the higher level of Aldersgate Street and over the 
Holborn Viaduct, whilst that passing over Blackfriars Bridge is at 
a level 20 to 30 feet lower, and runs under the Holborn Viaduct. 
These two north and south streams of traffic are separated from 
each other by the precipitous Ludgate Hill, with approaches of 
I in 24. 

The traffic over a St. Paul’s Bridge would be essentially from 
north and north-west to south and south-east, and would represent 
a large fraction of what now passes over London Bridge, with a 
Surrey approach of 1 in 203 to I-in 35, 

Blackfriars Bridge presents two long gradients from the centre 
of the bridge, north and south, averaging about 1 in 40, and meet- 
ing at the centre of the bridge, a long dead pull on either side. 

The St. Paul’s north approach, for 500 feet from St. Paul’s 
Churchyard to Queen Victoria Street, would descend southward at 
1 in 45 ; thence for 925 feet, to the centre of the bridge, would be 
level ; and after that, for 1,025 feet, to Great Guildford Street (to 
be raised 4 feet), would descend southward, at I in 40; and for 
600 feet in continuation to Southwark Street by Great Guildford 
Street (widened westward) at the rate of 1 in 300. The combined 
lengths—bridge 850 feet, north approach 1,000 feet, and south 
approach 1,200 feet, amount to 3,050 feet, or nearly five-eighths of 
a mile. 

A high-level Tower-bridge and approaches would be about 
double the length, and the cost would be proportionate ; ze. at 
87 feet 6 inches above high-water from road surface, inducing the 
necessity of passing over the railways on each side of the river. 
The viaducts, as warehouses, would, however, lease well. A 
Tower-bridge would divert the specially north-east and south-east 
traffic, and would be a great boon to the manufacturing interest of 
those quarters, but the great relief to the swollen north and south 
stream would be afforded by the St. Paul’s Bridge. 

The patent objection to a high-level Tower bridge and its ap- 
proaches is the great length, so that a large amount of the lateral 
riparian. traffic—which. more especially seeks accommodation— 
would not reach such distant points as the Whitechapel Road, or 
the Grange Road, Bermondsey ; and, consequently, a large pro- 
portion of the traffic from the wharves would still take the present 
route. 

It is this convincing objection that has resuscitated the advo- 
cacy of mechanical lifts, but to manipulate such a traffic as that to 
be expected over such a bridge, with long waggons, and longer 
teams, must, to say the least, be allowed to present all the elements 
of a very complicated problem. 

The approaches to our above-bridge bridges, are, with the 
bridges which may be térmed low-level, from that fact not of extra- 
ordinary length, viz. :— : 


Vauxhall. - 1,680 feet... Approaches—t in 30 to 1 in 46 


Westminster 1s 7OBis5 Ay I in 35. to 1 in 56 
Waterloo 24700 i, TF, I in 31 tor in 42 
(Middlesex side level). 
Blackfriars . stg TAT S3thias - I in 32 to 1-in 48 
Southwark . E990 4; 53 Iin 15 tor in 4o 
(recently improved), 
London ; TO20m. am Iin 21 to I in 100 
St. Paul’s site $s O50—.. a I in 40 to I in 3co 
hi on- . . 
ciygeeraies Whol oFssenp ss 1 in 40 to 1 in 8 


From which it will be seen that the St. Paul’s length is only 350 
feet greater than Waterloo. 

Such are the conditions surrounding what really is a very com- 
plex, though, at the same time, an exceedingly popular problem. 
Will its solution be found in what has been last put forward under 
authority. Will it attain the “ E] Dorado?” or, as a Times leader 
put it, is the land of Beulah to be found beneath the Thames at 
Nightingale Lane—sweet sounding cognomen of a torttious and 
narrow thoroughfare. The Proposed approach would, however, do 
away with all this, but an incline of 1 in 25. for over 2,000 feet is 
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somewhat serious. The steep part of Waterloo Bridge, Surrey 
approach, at I in 31 to 1 in 35 is about half the length. The same 
remark applies to the steep approaches to the “Iron Bridge” 
over Bow Creek. © ss ac 

Should powers be obtained for such a work on this site— 
should it be carried into effect—and, above all, should the ‘traffic 
be conducted by steep approaches or mechanical ‘lifts without let 
or hindrance, to the satisfaction: of the public; and, above all, to 
that of contractors for team labour, the tunnel has gained the day, 
and that at Blackwall may quickly follow. . : 

Pending such a solution, would not the establishment of interim 
ferries at the sites, or some of them now indicated, be a reasonable 
concession to what is, no doubt, a pressing public demandas- 
suming always that such ferries, like the mechanical lifts, are of a 
nature to avoid the possibility of break down, and of so simple a 
character that interruption to the traffic would be avoided ? © This’ 
appears to be proposed by the Metropolitan Board of Works at 
Stepney, Greenwich, and Woolwich. 

These remarks are offered as possibly suggestive of discussion 
to illustrate the bearings of a modern metropolitan want. — roa 

It may occur to some minds that a defined plan for overcoming 
the difficulties surrounding this question might be put forward, 
but no attempt to do this has been essayed, from the fact that this 
is purely a metropolitan question, to be dealt with by the authori- 
ties who alone have the power of raising the necessary funds from 
the pockets of the ratepayers, for no toll-bridge or tunnel can be 
thought of at the present day, though ferries may, perhaps, be ex- 
cepted, as of a more temporary character, and for these, at frequent 
points, the metropolitan pedestrian would doubtless willingly paya 
small toll; but the Metropolitan Board of Works having freed all 
the toll bridges, it is extremely improbable they will ever attempt 
to renew or perpetuate so obnoxious an impost for the -main- 
tenance of such colossal works as high-level bridges, or deep 
sub-aqueous tunnels. 

I have the opportunity of exhibiting, through the liberality of 
the authors, various models, showing how diverse has been the 
treatment of the subject, and the ingenuity brought to play for the 
solution of the difficult demand for interchange between the river 
banks without hindrance to navigation. 

The Duplex bridge by Mr. Barnett, with an oval double road 
at the centre, alternately opening so as to have one road open at 
all times whilst a vessel is passing ; the same idea is to be found 
in the House of Commons report of 1793. ° a 

A low-level opening swing bridge, by Mr. George B. Rennie, 
the leaves of several spans moving simultaneously so as to leave 
200 feet free waterway, equal to that between the port tier 
moorings. te ri 

A rolling tray roadway on isolated piers, leaving always a 
majority of the spans open to navigation, by Mr. George. Barclay 
Bruce, jun. : Ren: 

The Bascule bridge with lifting girders, by Mr. Horace Jones, 
similar in principle to those met with in the Low Countries, and‘to 
be seen on the canvases of the old Flemish painters. 

An iron bridge on this principle was erected across the river 
Ouse for the Hull and Selby Railway, at Selby, in Yorkshire ;.and_ 
one was erected across the north end of the haven of Great 
Yarmouth—where it joins Breydon Lake—a few years back. 

The plan for the high-level Tower bridge, with road surface 
100 feet above high water, necessitates passing over the Great. 
Eastern and South-Eastern systems, but the inclined approachés: 
are no longer than had they started from the margins ; but the 
entire length is rendered very great, and the junction with arterial’ 
lines of traffic far distant. The same remark applies to the East 
Greenwich tunnel, and both have been prepared with the object of 
showing how serious is the question of obtaining convenient and 
gentle approaches, : oe 

An ingenious combination of swing bridge and tunnel has been> 
proposed by Messrs. Kinipple & Morris ; this would’ involve 
descending from the upper roadway to the lower tunnel surface on 
one side, and reascending on the other side at periods when the 
navigable span was open, so that the road traffic would never be 
interrupted, or the river navigation either. But here, as with the 
high-level bridge, or with the tunnel, we are_met with the same 
difficulty of accommodating long wains and waggons, and longer 
teams, on the mechanical lifting trays prepared for their reception, 
circumscribed, as they would be in this case, by the horizontal 
sectional area of the two bridge piers, 

The various authors of these ingenious designs, who have so 
liberally lent their models, will doubtless add to the obligation 
incurred, by explaining vzva voce what they conceive to be the 


| special merits of their inventions. 


It may be added here that Captain Douglas Galton, R.E., and 
Mr. Armstrong proposed a single and double swing bridge. : 

An old heathen proverb, vor popult vox det, reverently inter-. 
preted the expressed and fulfilled will of the people as providential. 
in character. Is the “ Thames Communication” question of this’ 
nature? If so, the sooner it is met the better, by a low-level. 
bridge east of the Tower, or a tunnel at Nightingale Lane, nearly 


opposite Cherry Garden Stairs, ‘names redolent of the past rather’ 
than the present, to be followed, say, by a Blackwall tunnel with’ 


southern approach: across the euphonious “ Bugsby’s” marshes.’ * 
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" Competitions Memorial Committee. 

_ SIR,—It will we hope be of some interest to the profession to 
learn that up to the present time upwards of 1,350 signatures have 
been received to the undertaking, “not to take part in: any public 
architectural competition unless an assessor .or. assessors of esta- 
blished reputation are appointed to advise on the designs sent in.” 
We have naturally had several points raised by architects prac- 
tising throughout the country, in consequence of the Committee’s 
appeal, though they heartily agree with the reform desired ; and 
our object is to ask you to allow us to state the chief of these, and 
the views of our Committee upon them. 

Ist. The objection-of-“trades’ unionism” is one which may be 


urged against all combinations ; but without some joint action of 


this sort no great reform could be carried out. 

2nd. The natural fear expressed by some architects, more espe- 
cially by those out of London, that they may by binding them- 
selves give an undue advantage to those who do not, should, we 
venture to think, be an additional reason for each individual to 
join, as without a considerable amount of unanimity, success in the 
direction we are aiming at cannot be assured ; but if this support 
is given,’ the public will in a short time find that their’ best 
interests. are served by complying with so reasonable a re- 
quirement. 

_, 3rd. It is said by some that they are not interested, as they do 
not compete. We ask them, however, to aid those who qd, in 
removing what has long been felt to be a scandal in the. pro- 
fession. 

4th. It is said that competitions. decided by professional 
assessors are not always satisfactory.. But even if this be so, it 
surely goes no way to prove that it is not a considerable step in 
the right direction. 

. 5th. The Committee have been asked what course we propose 
to. take in reference to the double competition system. We reply 
that, beyond suggesting that we consider it should not be adopted 
for work under 20,000/.,, we think it is beyond our province to 
express any opinion. 

6th. We do not propose to recommend any architect as a pro- 
fessional referee, our duties being confined to sending to promoters 
of‘any impending competition the “ Suggestions for the Conduct 


of-Architectural Competitions,” issued by the Royal Institute of 


British Architects, and strong recommendations to appoint at once 
a professional assessor most competent to advise upon the pro- 
posed work, and stating the advantages of such a course to the 
public, and drawing attention at the same time to the list of those 
who will not compete unless this is done. 

_ Any request made to the Committee for the appointment of an 
asséssor will be referred back to the promoters, with the suggestion 
that application be made to the President and Council of the 
Royal Institute of British’ Architects, or to any well-known archi- 
tect who would have the confidence of the profession, not neces- 
sarily a member of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
who is not competing, ; : 

;. This, Sir, we think, deals with most of the points'that have been 
raised, and, in conclusion, we beg to thank you for the great aid 
you have rendered to this movement, and express a hope that 
those who previously signed the memorial and others who have 
been waiting to have a further expression of our views, will now 
with as little delay as:possible sign the form which has been sent 
to them, ‘or apply to us for one, which we shall be happy to send, 
and.do whatever else may be in our power. 

| We may add that we hope to be very materially assisted in our 
labours by the appointment of local honorary secretaries in all the 
principal centres throughout the country, many of whom have 
already agreed to.act, and who will place themselves in communi- 
cation with us and endeavour in all possible ways to promote the 
desired reform. 

I We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
fHEDRY CURREY, Chairman, 

COLE A. ADAMS, | es 

> Hon. Secs. 


(Signed) 
ASTON WEBB, _ . { 


- Conference Meeting of Associates, Royal Institute of British 
 cadali Architects. 

* S1R,—The Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
having granted the use of the meeting-room, at 9 Conduit Street, 
for a special meeting of the Associates on Wednesday, May 7, at 
4.P.M., as.a part of the proceedings of the forthcoming Conference, 
I should be much obliged if you would allow me to state in your 
columns that I shall be glad to receive communications from 
Associates on any subjects of interest to that meeting. 

= Bi Iam, &c., 

G. RICHARDS JULIAN, 

2 Hon. Sec., Associates’ Conference Meeting. 

8 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W. 


form a “key” for the mastic. 


~ WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Parquet Floors.—Mr. J. F. Ebner’s system has been used 
in several of the new houses at Kensington Court. The cubes are 
cut from sawn slabs, in such a way as to produce rough edges to 
The system has.been lately em- 
ployed at the following buildings :—Middlesex Hospital extension ; 
Aston Parish Church, Birmingham: two. chapels, Tooting Ceme- 
tery, for the Lambeth Burial Board ; Liberal Club, Charing Cross ; 
Westerham Church, Kent ; St. Mary’s Church, Dallington, North- 
ampton ; Welsh Wesleyan Chapel, City Road; premisés in High 
Holborn, for Mr. G. A. Kino; Priest Hill, Old Windsor ; London 
and Westminster Bank, Brompton Road; Alliance Bank, Regent 
Street ; Nutfield Church; Great Wymondeley Church; Gaslight 
and Coke Company; Valve House, Horseferry Road ; Southover 
Hall, Ticehurst, Sussex ; Royal York Turkish and Electric Baths ; 
residence of the Empress Eugénie. ; 


Turkish Bath for Horses.—The Great Northern Railway 
Company are now erecting a Turkish bath for horses at their 
Horse Hospital, Totteridge. It consists of threerooms. Thereis 
a large wash-room or grooming-room, which leads to the first hot- 
room or tepidarium, which is at a temperature of 140. to 150 degs.. 
Fahr. From this room the horse, after being thoroughly acclima- 
tised, can if necessary pass on to the hottest room, or. calidarium,, 
ranging from 160 to 170 degs. Fahr., and without any turning round 
can pass on into the grooming and washing-room again. . This. 
last room is slightly heated from the two other rooms, and in each 
are stocks in which the animal can be fastened if required. The 
heating is done most economically by Constantine’s convoluted 
stove, and thorough ventilation is secured from the large volume 
of hot air constantly supplied, which passes through the baths, 
while the-vitiated air is drawn off by specially designed outlets. 
The wash-room is supplied with hot and cold: water, which can of 
course be mixed to any required temperature. It. may here be 
mentioned that Messrs. Pickford & Co., the carriers, have had a 
similar bath in operation for over eleven years in their Horse Hos- 
pital at Finchley. It is in use for three days every week, during 
which time twenty horses on an average are sent to the bath. It is 
surprising that there are not more carriers and horse owners who 
employ the Turkish bath in connection with their establishments. 


‘Wood Block Floors.—The improved wood block flooring on 
Mr. Roger L. Lowe’s system has been laid down lately in several 
new buildings. Among others are the following :—The Cambridge 
Free Library, the new Drill Hall (Glasgow), Meltham Mills (near 
Huddersfield), St. Mary’s Church (Flint), at. Workhouse Infirmary 
(Chatham), at Grazeley Court (near Reading), Woodhouse (Stan- 
stead, Essex), Hampden House Residential Club (Somerstown), 
West Cliff Church (Whitby), Wakefield Court House, Werrington 
Church, Sunday School (Hampstead), school at Cardiff, Vestry 
(Culvert Darwen), schools at Oxford, houses (Burghill, Charlton 
Rings, Cheltenham), almshouses at Kendal, Beckett’s Hospital 
(Barnsley), fitting shop (London Road, Manchester). The floors 
will consist of blocks bedded in patent composition, and laid with 
close joints on finely-finished concrete. By this means dry rot and 
loosening are avoided. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Bagshot.—A church erected from the designs of Mr. Henry 
A. Cheers, of Teddington, has been opened. The church is 
designed in Geometric style, and cruciform in plan, consisting of 
nave, aisles, north and south transepts, chancel, organ chamber,, 


and choir and clergy vestries. 


Bromsgrove.—A Wesleyan chapel erected in New Road has 
been opened. The building has been erected from the designs of 
Mr. T. J. Yates, architect, Colmore Row, Birmingham, It is a 
spacious building, with sittings on the floor for 350 persons, and 
in the gallery for 130—48o0 in all.. There is also a commodious 
gallery for organ and choir, and in the front there is a spacious 
porch and bell turret.. At the rear are two vestries and a school- 
room with accommodation for 300 children. The buildings have 


| been erected. by Mr. Joseph Tilt, contractor, Bromsgrove, the 


stone work being executed by Mr. W. Griffin, Bromsgrove, The 


internal fittings are by Mr. Mead, Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 


Caldmore.—The memorial-stones ofa new Primitive Methodist 
chapel, Caldmore,»-have been» laid.. The: building has been. 
designed by Mr. H. E. Lavender, architect, and is being erected by 
Mr. A, Lynex, Walsall. It is to be of red brick, relieved by 
moulded strings, pilaster, &c., and will -be supplemented with a 
vestry at the back. The main building will be used both as a 
chapel and school, and will seat about 150 persons. 


Highbrook.—The foundation-stone of a new church has been 
laid at Highbrook, near West Hoathley and Hayward’s Heath. ’ 
The building is designed by Messrs. Carpenter & Ingelow, of 
Carlton Chambers, Regent Street, and will be in the Early Deco- 
rated style. It is to consist of nave, north aisle, chancel, tower 
and spire; clergy vestry and choir vestry, with a fine porch at the 
south entrance. The aisle and nave will be divided by an arcade 
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in three bays, supported by octagonal pillars. The church will be 
constructed of sandstone, lined with red brick on the inside and 
finished with stucco. The roof is to be covered with local tiles 
with crested ridge, and the spire, which is to be of timber, will be 
covered with oak shingles. There will be traceried windows of a 
geometrical pattern. The contract price for the building, exclusive 
of chancel fittings, pulpit, font, and organ, is between 4,000/. and 
5,0007, The builder is Mr. G. Box, of Ardingly, Hayward’s Heath, 
and the clerk of the works is Mr. W. T. Creed. 


Hither Green, Lewisham.—On Saturday, April 26, the Earl 
of Dartmouth laid the foundation-stone of the first portion of a 
new church. The plan of the church is cruciform, with the tran- 
septs opening into the choir ; extending eastward from the chancel 
is a morning chapel, which is planned as a church in miniature, 
with nave, chancel, &c. Owing to the slope of the ground from 
west to east this morning chapel is so placed that an east window 
is arranged for in the chancel of the main church. The com- 
munication between the church and the morning chapel is by a 
broad flight of steps from each transept leading into an ante- 
chapel, and thence into the chapel itself. It has been decided 
to build this part of the church first, as, by an outlay of about 
1,200/., a complete church is provided for a congregation of 300, 
and to provide similar accommodation by building the chancel 
and part of the nave three times that sum must be expended. 
The architect is Mr. Ernest Newton, of Hart Street, Bloomsbury, 
from whose designs the whole building will be carried out as soon 
as funds are forthcoming. 


Welson.—The foundation-stone of a new Congregational 
chapel at Nelson has been laid. The chapel will seat about 650 
persons, and is expected to cost about 3,000/, The building will be 
a handsome structure, faced with stone. Mr. Fell, of 37 Spring 
Gardens, Manchester, is the architect. 


Welbourn.—The parish church of St. Chad, Welbourn, has 
been reopened after restoration. The building consists of tower 
and spire, nave, aisles, south porch, and chancel. The tower is 
the oldest part, and has traces of Early English workmanship. 
The spire is one of the Decorated period, as also the aisle and 
lower storey of the nave. The work has been carried out by Mr. 
S. Sherwin, contractor, Boston, under the direction of Mr. Kirk, 
architect, Sleaford. 


‘Wimbledon.—A new Congregational church was opened at 
Wimbledon on April 11. The spire is 140 feet in height, and 
forms a prominent feature in the neighbourhood. The building, 
which is of Godalming stone facings, with Bath stone dressings, 
has been erected from a design by Mr. W. D. Church, of 12 South 
Place, Finsbury. Mr. E. C. Ackermann, of Wimbledon, was the 
builder, and the cost will be about 6,000/., including extras and 
fittings, 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Brighton.—A block of buildings is now on the point of com- 
pletion, forming an extension of the Orleans Residential Club. 
The extensions have been designed in Queen Anne style, and 
carried out at a cost, including the site, of more than 40,000/. The 
accommodation includes a large billiard-room on the ground floor, 
a dining-room (general) on the one-pair flc_r, several private dining 
and sitting-rooms, smoking-room, readi' ‘rooms, and a large 
number of bedrooms. The building is a’ aged on seven floors, 
the whole of which are reached by a Mmmodious hydraulic 
passenger lift. There is also a second hydrz ic lift for the general 
service. The exterior, including the bricks, is .f terra-cotta, manu- 
factured by the James Terra-cotta Company and by Messrs. 
Doulton & Co. The architects are Messrs. Lainson & Son, and 
the building has been erected under their superintendence by Mr. 
James Barnes, of Brighton. 


Loughton.—On the extinction of certain ancient rights in 
Epping Forest, a sum of 7,000/. as compensation was awarded to 
the inhabitants of Loughton. Out of this sum a public hall has 
just been opened, erected by Mr. Egan, builder, of Buckhurst Hill, 
whose tender for the job amounted to 2,7367. The architect is 
Mr. Edmond Egan, A.R.I.B.A., of Loughton. The hall is a plain 
building in the Elizabethan style of architecture. There are two 
entrances. On the ground floor is a reading-room, a small hall, a 
library and committee-room, and three rooms for the caretaker, 
together with lavatories. On the upper floor there is a large 
assembly-room capable of seating between 400 and 500 persons. 
The building is of yellow stock bricks, with red brick and terra- 
cotta dressings. There is a tower over the principal entrance. 


Milford.—The convalescent hospital erected at Milford, near 
Stafford, to the memory of the late Sister Dora, of Walsall, has 
been opened. The building is a plain substantial one of red brick. 
On the ground floor there is a dormitory for male patients, afford- 
ing accommodation for seven or eight beds, with lavatory, &c. 
belonging, general dining-room, matron’s parlour, kitchen, scullery, 
store-room, larder, and other offices. On the upper floor is a ward 
for seven or eight female patients and children, also with lavatory 
and other offices ; a sitting-room for the female patients, matron’s 
bedroom, two other bedrooms, and linen closet. The building has 


been erected at a cost of about 2,000/. by Messrs. Treasure & Son, 
of Shrewsbury, from plans prepared by Mr. E. H. Martineau, 
architect, of London, who gave his professional services gra- 
tuitously. - 4 : 

Sailors’ Home, Leith.—This building, which has been erected 
from the designs of Mr. C. S. S. Johnston, of Edinburgh, is 
almost complete. The style adopted is Scottish Baronial. ‘The 
principal frontage measures 90 feet, and is four storeys high, - 
exclusive of attics. The lower is 75 feet high, giving a fine view 
of the Firth of Forth. The reading-room is 21 feet by 109 feet, 
the recreation-room 23 feet by 18 feet, the dining-room 32 feet by 
18 feet, and the kitchen 22 feet by 18 feet. There are several 
bedrooms, and four large dormitories. The walls are faced with 
Polmaise light-brown dressed sandstone, and square-dressed white 
Harle’s rubble. The contractors are Messrs. George Smith & 
Son, The building will cost 8,600/., exclusive of furniture. 


GENERAL. 


Professor Jebb, of Glasgow, has been elected a corresponding 
member of the Berlin Archzological Institute. 


The Art Exhibition at Rugby School has been closed. The 
collection of pictures included a series of over seventy works in oil 
and water-colours by W. Edward Dighton (1822-1853), the pupil 
and friend of Miiller. A series of mosaics in glass and coloured 
marbles were contributed by Messrs. H. Burke & Co., of London, 
to the same exhibition. 


The Local Board for the District of Melksham have 
appointed Mr. David Mackenzie, C.E., Melksham (Wilts), as the 
engineer for the new sewer drains proposed to be laid down in the 
principal parts of the town. ’ 

Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke read a paper on “Improved Dwel- 
lings for Labourers and Artisans” at the meeting of the Surveyors’ 
Institution on Monday last. ‘There will be a discussion on the 
subject on next Monday evening. 


The First Prize in the competition for the Wesleyan church 
at West Cliff, Scarborough, has been awarded to Messrs. W. J. 
Morley, of Bradford, and G. H. Wooahouse, of Bolton. Mr. John 
Hall, of Scarborough, obtained the second prize. There were 
sixty-four competitors. 


The Windows on the south side of St. Luke’s Church, Torquay, 
five in number, have been filled with stained glass in memory of 
Colonel and Lady Laura Meyrick, and Lady Alvanley. Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler & Bayne, of London, were the artists. 


A Committee of the Swansea Corporation have decided to 
select the designs marked “ Goreu Doniau Gwybodaeth,” ‘ Mor- 
ganwg,” “ Utila Dulci,” and “Con Amore,” subject to the approval 
of the Council. The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has been asked to name some architects to examine the 
four designs, and decide which is the most eligible. 


City and Guilds of London Institute.—At the meeting of the 
executive committee of this Institute, held on Monday, the follow- 
ing appointments were made at the Central Institution, Exhibition 
Road :—To the Professorship of Chemistry, Henry Armstrong, 
Ph.D., F.R.S., of the Technical College, Finsbury ; to the Pro- 
fessorship of Engineering, W. C. Unwin, B.Sc., of the Royal . 
Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill; to the’ Professorship of - 
Mechanics and Mathematics, Olaus Henrici, Ph.D., F.R.S., of 
University College, London; to the Professorship of Physics, 
Oliver Lodge, D.Sc., of University College, Liverpool, 


A Lunatic Asylum on a large scale, to provide for between 
800 and 1,000 patients, is proposed to be erected in the Glasgow ' 
district. A committee of the Lunacy Board have recommended 
the erection of blocks to be used for hospital purposes, capable of 
accommodating between 250 and 300 patients ; central buildings, 
containing everything requisite for the general administration of 
the whole establishment, and having also accommodation in suit- 
able sized blocks, capable of ultimate extension, to accommodate 
at least 600 patients—the whole blocks being connected with one 
another by corridors or covered ways. 


Society of Antiquaries of London.—On St. George’s Day 
this society held its annual meeting for the purpose of electing its 
officers for the ensuing year. Lord Carnarvon was re-elected pre- 
sident, and Mr. William Copeland Borlase, M.P., and Mr. William 
Smith, LL.D., D.C.L., were chosen vice-presidents. Mr. Charles 
Spencer Perceval, LL.D., was elected treasurer, and Mr. Henry S. 
Milman, M.A., director. Mr. Charles Knight Watson, M.A., was 
re-elected secretary. 


A Bill to authorise the construction of an electric railway in 
London has been before the House of Commons. It proposed to 
start from a junction with a line to Waterloo Station, already 
authorised, at Trafalgar Square, and go to Dudley. Street, St. . 
Giles’s, from which point a line was to be carried by George 
Street, Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, Snow Hill, Holborn 
Viaduct, and Newgate Street to St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The 
estimated cost was. 395,000/, The Committee rejected the Bill. 


SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE 


CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, AND TENDERS. 


LONDON, MAY 8, 1884. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DrrBy.—June 2.—Designs are required for the Hrection 
of a Pauper Lunatic Asylum for tbe Borough at Rowditch. 
Premiums of £100, £75, and £50. Mr. Thomas Coulthurst, 
Borough Engineer, Full Street, Derby. 

SUNDERLAND.—May 19.—Designs are invited for Laying 
out Twenty Acres of Land, the Mill Farm and Broad 
Meadows, Durham Road, Sunderland, for Villas, Terraces, 
or Street Rows, with Sewerage, &c. Premiums of Thirty 
and Twenty Guineas. Messrs. Duncan & Duncan, Soli- 
citors, 3 Market Place, South Shields. 


eee 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAVON.—May 5.—For Additions to Police Station 
Plans, &c., at the County Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

ASHBY.—May 9.—For Building Primitive Methodist 
Chapel. Mr. L. Petch, Ashby, Brigg. 


BALSALL HEATH.—May 5.—For Sewerage Works in con- 
nection with €torm-water Outlet. Mr. Sam Owen, Sur- 
veyor, Lime Grove, Moseley Road, Birmingham. 

CAIRNBATHIN.—May 3.—For Building Dwelling-house. 
Messrs, Cochran & Anderson, Advocates, 152 Union Stree t 
Aberdeen, 


CARDIVY.—May 8.—For Cast-iron Pipes (450 tons), 
Castings, &c. Mr. J. A. B. Williams, C.E., Queen’s 
Chambers, Queen Street, Cardiff. 


CARLISLE.—May 15.—For Building Sewage Screening 


Chamber, &c. Mr. H, U. McKie, City Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Carlisle, ; 


CARLISLE —May 15.—For Building Fire-engine Station. 
Mr. H. M‘Kie, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Carlisle. 


CLAREMOUNT.—May 9.—For Building House in Parker 
Street. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, Crossley’s Buildings, 29 
Northgate, Halifax. 


CRUMPSALL.—May 8.—For Erection of Iron Footbridge 
at Workhouse Infirmary. Messrs. Mills & Murgatroyd, 
Architects, 23 Strutt Street, Manchester, 


DEVoN.—May 12.—For Construction of small Girder 
Bridge near Silverton Station. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, 
Architect, County Chambers, Exeter. 


DUNDALK.--May 13.—For Building Corn Store. Mn. 
James Gaskin, Church Street, Dundalk. 


Forp, Hoytton.—May 5.—For Erection of Two-arch 
Bridge over River Otter. Mr. E. H - Harbottle, Architect, 
County Chambers, Exeter. 


Fowry.—May 5 —For Additions to Florence Villa. Mr. 
W, J. Samble, Architect, Helston. 


FRASERBURGH. — May 7.—For Walls, Railings, Gates, 
&c., for Extension of Burial Ground. Messrs. Jenkins & 
Marr, C.E , 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen, 

GAINSBOROUGH.—May 19.—For Making a new Barrier 
Bank, Mr, Alfred Atkinson, Surveyor of Sewers, Brigg. 

GLASGOW.—May 7.—For Building Workmen’s Houses, 
Messrs. Thomson & Turnbull, Architects, 122 Wellington, 
Street, Glasgow. 

GRANGE —May 21.—For Building Stables at Yewbarrow 
Lodge. Mr. J, Bintley, Architect, Old Town Hall 
Chambers, Kendal, 

GRANGETOWN,—May 5.--For Building Sixty-two Cot- 
tages, Messrs. James, Seward & Thomas, Architects, St. 
John’s Square, Cardiff, 

t HAMMERSMITH.—May 15.—For Brick Sewers (4,620 feet) 
in Bridge Road, &e. The Engineer, Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

HAVERIGG.—May 14.—For Building Villa. Mr, J. W. 
Grundy, Architect, Brogden Street, Ulverstone. ‘ 

; Hratry Woop.—May 5.—For Building Company Opera- 
tion Premises. Mr. Thomas Dean, Architect, 21 Nicholas 
Street, Burnley, ‘ 

HEREFORD.—May 15.—For Partial Restoration of St. 
Peter’s Church. Mr. T, Nicholson, Architect, Hereford 


HoMERtTON.—May 14.—For Building Ambulance Station. 
Messrs. A. & OC. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, 
E.C. 

HornsrEy.—May 5.—For Construction of Brick and 
Concrete Tank Sewer, and Brick Drains, &c. Mr. T. de 
Courcy Meade, C.E., Surveyor to the Hornsey Local Board, 
Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

KENDAL.—May 5.—YFor Erection of Loose Boxes, Cart- 
house and Offices, Boundary Walls, &c., Castle Green. Mr. 
John Stalker, Architect, 4 Aynam Place, Kendal. 


KENILWORTH.—May 5.—For Erection of Pumping 
Station and Water Tower, and Construction of Wells and 
Additions. Mr. E. Pritchard, C.E., 27 Great George Street, 
Westminster, and 37 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 

KENSINGTON.—For Building large Block of Stabling. 
Messrs. Barker & Roscoe, 191 Earl’s Court Road. 

KILWENDEAGE.—May 5.— For Additions to Mansion* 
Mr. G. Morgan, Architect, 24 King Street, Carmarthen. 

Kine Cross.—May 5.—For Additions to Liberal Club, 
Messrs, Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Street, 
Halifax, 


LAMBFTH,—May 7.—For Building Day-room for Nurses 
at the Infirmary, Brook Street. Messrs, Fowler & Hill, 


Architects, 9 Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street. 

LeirH.—May 7.—For Deepening Harbour and Docks 
Entrance. Mr. J. Terry, Clerk to the Harbour Commis- 
sioners, 13 Heriot Row, Edinburgh. 

LLANDAYrF.—May 7.—For Construction of Boundary 
Walls, Entrance Gates, Iron Railings, &c., for Cemetery. 
Mr. E. W. Corbett, Angel Street, Cardiff, 

Lower Worrity.—May 5.—For Enlarging and Re- 
furnishing Chapel. Mr. T. Howdill, Architect, Park 
Offices, 40 Park Lane, Leeds. 

MAcHEN.—May 5.—For Building Chapel. Rey. D. 
Lloyd, Machen, Newport, Mon. 

MELTON Mowsray.—May 21.—For Enlarging Saltby 
Church. Rev. C. Rodwell, Sprexton Vicarage, Melton 
Mowbray. 

NATIONAL GALLERY,—May 5.—For Extension of Build- 
ings. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


NEWCASTLE.— May 5.—For Alterations to 73 Campbell 
Street, and for Building five Cottages at Dudley, and 
Additions to Dudley Hotel. Mr, Arthur Stockwell, Archi- 
tect, 151 Barras Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NEWPoORT.—May 8.—For Fixing Iron Roofs over Retort- 
house, &c, at Crindon. Mr. E. F. Marfleet, Secretary, 
Gas Company’s Offices, Newport, Mon. 

NEWTON STEWART.—May 3.—For Building M‘Mullan 
Hall and Additions to Machermore Castle. Mr. Richard 
Park, Architect, Newton Stewart, 

NUNEATON.—May 6.—For Construction of Cast-iron and 
Earthenware PipeSewers. Mr, John Estlin, Nuneaton. 

OLDHAM.—May 20.—For Building Workhouse Schools, 
Mr.‘ Alexander Banks, Architect, 231 Rochdale Road, 
Oidham, 

PIcKERING.—May ‘12.—For’ Partial Restoration of 
Middleton Church. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., 
Architect, The College, Durham. 

ReaD.—May 6.—For Building Church. Mr, Henry 
Ross, Architect, Birch Street, Accrington. 

RENFREW.—May 9.—For Widening and Deepening 
Harbour. Mr. W. R. Kinnipple, C.E., Havelock Buildings, 
Greenock, 

SEATON, Drvon.—May 31.—For Extensive Additions to 
Beach House for an Hotel. Mr, Eggar, Architect, 57 Gower 
Street, Bedford Square, London. 

SHAVINGTON-CUM-GRESTY,—May 5.—For Enlargement of 
Board Echool. Mr. Bower, Architect, Nantwich. 

SoutuH WARNBOROUGH.—May 8.—For Building Pair of 
Cottages, Blounce Farm, Messrs. Haslam & Son, Sur- 
veyors, 17 Friar Street, Reading. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—May 17.—For Cast-iron Socket 
Pipes (650 tons), Special Castings, &e. Mr. E. Pritchard, 
C.E., 27 Great George Street and 37 Waterloo Street, 
Birmingham, 


Swinpon.—May 14.—For Erecting Block of School 
Buildings, Mr. W. H. Read, Architect, Swindon. 


WALSALL.—For Erection of Farm Buildings and other 
Works. Mr. G. H. Stanger, C.E., North Street, Wolver- 
hampton. 

WALSALL.—May 10.—For Erection of Farm Buildings 
and other Works at Brockhurst Farm for the Corporation. 
Mr. Samuel Wilkinson, Town Clerk, Bridge Street , 
Walsall. 

WARLEY.—May 3.—For Building Parsonage, &c. Mr.C. 
F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

WARRINGTON. — May 5.— For Extension of Market 
(Foundations), Mr, T. Longdin, Borough Surveyor. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—May 6 —For Wrought-iron Girders 
(200 tons) for Construction of Bridge. The Engineer, 
Paddington Station. 

YORK.—May 5.—For Additions to Premises. Mr. W. H. 
Thorp, Architect, St. Andrew’s Chambers, Park Row, 
Leeds. 


TENDERS. 


ACTON. 

For the Erection of a Pair of Semi-detached Villas for Mr. 
Ainslie Harwood, on Cumberland Park Estate, Acton. 
Mr. ALFRED WRIGHT, Architect and Surveyor, Bel- 
grave House, 190A Brompton Road, and 18 Hayter 
Road, Brixton Rise, ‘ 

Bray . e ; . ’ ia oe - £1,400 9 0 


BARTON-UNDER-NEEDWOOD. 
For Earthenware Pipe Sewers, Sewage Straining Tanks, 
Manholes, Flushing Sluices, &c., for the Burton-on- 
Trent Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. G. WamTSON, 
Surveyor. . 
J. & C. Hunter, Burton-on-Trent ‘ £895 
Currall & Lewis, Birmingham - 825 
Philbrick, Burton-on-Trent . . - 736 
Stevenson, Chesterfield . A A . 670 
Hodges, Burton-on-Trent : - ‘ - 670 
Harris, Shrewsbury . 5 F . . . 650 
Dickson, Burton-on-Trent . . . - 650 
Perkins, Burton-on-Trent c . . « 633 
Freeman, Stafford . c F ; F . 619 
Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent 7 . . 610 
Hilton & Sons, Birmingham . . . . 599 


as 
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Smith & Co., Leicester . rc c A = gt al 
Buckle & Co., Leicester . r ‘ c - 585 
M'Kay, Stoke-on-Trent . ° : . . 580 
Corrie, Lichfield . c ‘ e . 578 
FRAYNE & Co., Bromsgrove (accepled) . » 5541 
Surveyor’s estimate . : Fi . . 550 


BASINGSTOKE. 
For Erection of Pnrifying House and Oxide Floor at the 
Gasworks, Basingstoke. 


Pike Bros. A ‘ c “ ' ‘ £550 0 0 
Jennings . . . ; . . ‘ . 550 0 0 
Tigwell . . : ‘ = ‘ ' - 549 0 0 
Tarrant . ° E c - - - - 520 0 0 
Sims . . . . - 499 0 0 
Goodall ° ° O . é a 49r sO 
Kent & Lunn . re . - ‘ " » 448 6 8 
MUSSELLWHITE (accepted) . ; . . 44415 0 


BIRKENSHAW. 
For Building Shops, Warehouse, Dwelling-house, &c., for 
the Birkenshaw Industrial Society, Limited. Mr. W. H. 
Howorvra, Architect, Quantities by the Architect, 


. Accepted Tenders. 

Pickard & Son, Laisterdyke, mason and 

joiner. . : F = ‘ a 
Hodgson & Son, Bradford, plumber 
Laycock, Leeds, slater and plasterer 
Spencer, Bradford, heating apparatus .\ £1,500 0 0 
Lister & Myers, Bradford, painter . ei 
Cordingley & Sons, Bradford, concrete 

floors : d . r : ; 
Topham, Dudley Hill, ironfounder . 
Street, Bradford, revolving shutters 2 


BIRMINGHAM. 
For Heating Apparatus for Residence of Mr. J, Flint, 
Faraquer Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
RENTON Gipes, Liverpool (accepted). 
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BOSCOMBE. 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 


LONDON — continued. 


For Dormitories, Entertainment Room, Lavatories, &., to | For Additions to the Cottage Hospital, High Wycombe. | For Repairs and Decorations at No. 56 West Cromwell 
s, Ent , Lave s, &e., 


Coffee Tavern, Boscombe. Mr. CHARLES T. MILES, 
Architect, Observer Chambers, Bournemouth. 
James, Bournemouth . . 3 ‘ .£354 0 0 
Jeans, Bournemouth : ’ 5 Cc Sebi a @ 
Potts, Boscombe . : . + f nolo, 0.0 
WHINNERAH, Boscombe (accepted) A ae PK alent) 


BRIESTFIELD. 
For Additions to House at Briestfield, Yorkshire. Mr. R. 
F, RoGERSON, Architect and Surveyor, Brighouse. 


Masons. 
Booth, Thornbi'l, Dewsbury . ; 4 -#53 10 6 
WILCOCK, jun., Thornhill Edge, Dewsbury (ac- 
cepted) 2 g ; : 5 = 5S: OeS0 
Greggory, Briestfield, Dawsbury - a . 8210 0 
Joiners. 

Appy & Lrg, Thornhill, Dewsbury (accepted) 2510 0 
Brook, Thornhill, Dewsbury . A ¢ - 25 0-0 
Plasterers. 

Broadbent, Vulcan Road, Dewsbury : sO LO a0 

GRANGE & Cookson, George Street, Heck- 
mondwike (accepted) . : ; 6 elo rl a0) 
CARLTON. 


For Street Improvement Works for Carlton Local Board. 
Mr. W. WALKER, Surveyor, Beeston. 
Cordon, jun., Nottingham . ° 
Cordon, sen., Nottingham ‘ 
Hopkins, Nottingham 
Morris, Carlton 0 
Smith, Leicester : é ° 
HAWLEY, Ilkeston (accepted) , 


: - £343 0 0 
. . - 303 10 0 
. . - 298 4 3 
. . Per 0 an Ve 
° . s 268 1 10 

- 229 0 7 


. 


COVENTRY. 
For Building Fever Hospital, Coventry. Mr. 
PURNELL, C.E., City Surveyor. 
MAYO (accepted) . A . 


E.. 0. 
. £3,630 0 0 


DARENTH. 
For Certain Plastering Work to be done at the Imbecile 
Schools, Darenth, Kent, for the Managers of tbe 


Metropolitan Asylum District. Messrs. A. & OC. 
HarsTon, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, H.C. 


Gumbrell . ‘ ‘ 3 t £519 0 0 
Proctor . 3 : 3 : 5 » - 306-0 0 
Stride . ; 5 : 6 . 5 . 254 0 0 
Hawking . . ‘ : ° : 3 - 239 0 0 
Spencer a ‘ F 272270. 0 
Potter G . > » 22050) -0 
Wall Bros. . A P = : LSS O20. 
Feltham Bros, . ; A : ‘ ’ - 188 0 0 
Barwell . 5 : 5 , 3 i 280. 100 
Barter & Bickley « ‘ ‘ ‘ 5 SACL OURO 
Lane : 5 $ : 5 : ~ 148 -0 0 
SUFFLE, Gravesend (accepted) é . 3 L388 30% 0 


For Road-making, Bridge-work, and Fencing to the Roads 
of Long Reach Marshes, for the Managers of the Me- 
tropolitan Asylum District. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, 
Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Stephens . - ; ‘ ; - £5,346 0 0 
Bottoms Bros. . . . Fy . - 3,500 0 0 
Wall Bros. . . . . ; + 3,175 0.0 
Chafen , “ ° . ° ° - 3,140 0 0 
Roop : : ° . 3 ° - 3125 0 0 
R.&E. Evans. . a ° - 2,274 0 0 
Hubbard & Ellingham . 5 & A 3) 2h, 892700, 0 
Cooke & Co. . A fs . fs ; - 1,882 0 0 
Killingback , ° ° . ° +) 1,872.0 0 
BEADLE Bros., Erith (accepted) é - 1,569 0 0 


For the Erection of a Boundary Wall at the Site of Con- 
valescent Hospital, Gore Farm, Darenth, for the 
Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District. 
Messrs. A. & C. Harsron, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 


Nightingale . . . e ; C -£1,835 0 0 
Bottoms Bros. . 5 ; 5 1,735 0 0 
Rowland Bros. . . ° 1,600 0 0 
Wall Bros. j : : 5 " - 1,380 8 8 
BeEADue Bros, Erith (accepted) . 5 - 1,376 0 0 


FAVERSHAM. 
For new 120-Quarter Malting, Faversham, for Messrs. W. 
HE. & J. Rigden, being Section 2 above Ground Line. 
Mr. RICHARD Ware, Architect, Duffield, Derby. 


Glasscock & Son, Bishop Stortford . - £6,650 0 0 
Paramor & Son, Margate . A . - 6,600 0 0 
Perry & Co., London , ° : : - 6,055 0 0 
Stiff, Dover . A a ‘ . t - 5,900 0 0 
Wise, Deal . ‘ > A ; i >» 5,776 0 0 
Wallis & Clements, Maidstone , C « 0,440. 0% 0 
Shrubsole, Faversham . 5 5 - <1 8,699) 0570 
Denne & Son, Deal 3 4 A . - 5,079 0-0 
Dickinson, London 5 é . - 9,136 0 0 
GREENWOOD, Mansfield (accepted) : - 4,930 0 0 
Todkill & Bellamy, Sutton Bridge (too late) 4,809 0 0 
Other Accepted Tenders. 

Wilkinson & Son, N ewcastle-on-Tyne, con- 

crete floors . i ° - . 5 -£1,818 0 0 
Shrubsole, Faversham, works below ground 

line (already executed) . F 5 ; 849 0 0 
Measures Bros., rolled iron joists . ' - 600.0 0 
Olrick & Co., London, wire kiln floors . ee Pests EO) 
Abell, Derby, cast-iron columns . -5 oy O10, OF 10 
White, Abergavenny, hygeian rock , se dot, 10-0 


Total, £8,994. 


HANLEY. 
For Construction of Police Cells, Strong Room, &c., at the 
Corporation Buildings, Hanley. 
CORNES (accepted) , . ° ’ A -£467 5 0 
HEREFORD. 
For New Schoolroom and Additions to Westmoor Villa, 
Hereford. Mr. W. W. Roginson, Architect, Here- 


ford. 

Bowers & Co. . 4 5 ; - £590 0 0 
Beayan & Hodges epubbals iecbat 550 0 0 
CULLIS (accepted). ons 580 0 0 


_ Simpson & Wood, Darlaston : : + 1,046 4 


For Alterations to the Spread Eagle Public-house, White- 


Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, Architect, High Wycombe. 
Loosley . c . é 5 -£209 0 0 


Hants tice oe ee a eget ee eT On een 

HARRIS (accepted) . é é 0 ' 5 sO OO 

Lacey . ° . ‘ ; . ° 7 hb OU OE 0 
JARROW. 


For Building Chapel, Jarrow. Mr. W. Hirt, F.R.LB.A , 


Leeds. Quantities by Mr, L. Oldroyd, Leeds. 
Kennedy & Son, Jarrow-on-Tyne, general 

works 3 "3 2 2 A 5 . £2,080. 0 0 
Johnson, Leeds, plumber . : < . 10: 0) 50 
Greenwood, Leeds, painter . 60 9 0 


KETTERING. 


Tenders for new Streets, Kettering, Northamptonshire. 


Mr. R. W. JOHNSON, Architect aud Surveyor, 1 George 
Street, Kettering. 


Brown, Northampton . A . 3 -£1,794 15 6 
Snith, Leicester . 4 : ° ; - 1,552 6 .4 
G. V. Henson, Kettering . ‘ 4 - 1,410 0 0 
Underwood, Wellingboro’ , A 1409 4 8 
C. & F. Henson, Kettering . 5 , 1,394 15 0 
Ward, Leicester . : = . o 1,386 711 


Neale, Kettering . ©. . «. . !. 1,382'°0 0 
Burton, Kettering 6 ‘ is 3 « 2%o: 100 
PAYNE, Kettering (accepted) ‘ * Raabe: Golre ah 


LEEDS. 


Tor Enlargement of Wesleyan Chapel, Beeston Hill, 


Leeds. Mr. W. Hinn, F.R.I.BA., Leeds. Quantities 
by Mr. Linley Oldroyd, Leeds. 


_ Accepted Tenders. 
Myers, bricklayer, &c. . a : ‘ . £445 
Booth, joiner, &e.  . A . ‘ + 370 
Branton, plasterer . 4 é 4 * 3 2.00) 
Thompson, plumber : 4 5 ‘ + 138 
Sharp & Harpen, slater . $ ‘ ‘ «) 128 2. 


osooco 
oooco 


LEICESTER. 


For Construction of Wrought-iron Lattice Girder Towing 


Path Bridge (Six Spans), in connection with Weir, 

Leicester Navigation. Mr. J. Gonpon, O.E., Borough 

Surveyor, Engineer. Quantities by the Engineer. 
Dyne, Street & Co., Newport -£1,375 0 
Lysaght, Bristol . F - z 5 - 1,258 16 
Wright Bros., Leicester t § . SEL ET SAO 
Cochrane & Co., Dudley 3 r - Sn Raisin et 
Hill & Smith, Brierley Hill. d a cals Wleies ky) 
Stableford & Co., Coalville . 2 Peer OOLEO 


Gimson & Co., Leicester . C 4 5 989 4 
Bridge and Roofing Company, Darlaston . 983. 7 
Han.dyside Bros., Derby : bs . i 
Heeman & Woodhouse, Manchester . 5 956 0 
Fletcher Bros., Wolverhampton . 5 . 918 11 
Spurr & Imman, Wakefield. : 5 ‘ 889 5 
J.O. & C. E. Brettell, Worcester é 5 887 1 

E.C. & J. Keay, Birmingham . ‘ E 883 1 


NANMADVOORAOGOCOHAOWS 


LINCOLN. 


For Building Seven Houses in Albany Street, Lincoln. 


Mr. J. T. Drury, Surveyor. 


Crosby & Sons. ‘ bil Geek op - £429 0 0 
J.M. Harrison. . > ‘ ‘ ‘ - 405 0 0 
Thompson 5 A 5 3 3 peOD 0 0 20, 
Allman . ‘ 5 . ( : : "380,00 
J. B. Harrison . , 5 6 4 377 0 0 
MILLS (accepted) . ° . ° - 384918 4 


For Building Four Houses, Waldeck Street, Lincoln. Mr. 


J. T. Drury, Surveyor. 
J. M. Harrison. ; ° 
Baxter , . ° r 
Mills 4 : ; ‘ 
Allman . 5 : 
J.B. HARRISON (accepted) ° 


No 

Rr) 

an 

o 
owooo 


For Building Six Houses and Shop, Burton Road, Lincoln. 


Mr. J. T. Drury, Surveyor. 


J. MM. Harrison . c 5 5 ° 5 -£485 0 0 
Thompson ‘ 4 G * 5 - 449 0 0 
J. B. Harrison . ; ‘ . ; 439 0 0 
Allman . - . A 5 5 » (4425 0. .0 


MILLS (accepted) . : . . - 3938 0 0 


For Stone for Houses a3 above in Albany Street, Waldeck 


Street, and Burton Road, Lincoln. Mr. J.T. Drvury, 
Surveyor. ° 
Holms & Clayton : : F 
Colley Bros. 5 5 . ° . ‘ 643-00 
Binns. “ ° 4 2 . . . - 6410 0 
Foorvir (accepted) , ° . 5 . , 59 0 0 


- £67 10 0 


LONDON. 


For Alterations to the Old Axe Public-house, Hackney 


Road, Messrs. Winsox, Son & ALDWINCKLE, Archi- 
tects. 


Shurmur . ; 5 ‘ 5 Gj ° - £630 0 0 
Staines & Son . 5 5 5 : a 100d Ono 
Drew & Cadman . 5 5 - 600 0 0 
Mills a A $ 2 0 C - 590 0-0 
Jackson & Todd is ‘ a ° : « 540.0, 0 
Lusk. : é ; é ; - 499 0 0 


cross Street, EC. 


Messrs. Witson, Son & ALD- 
WINCKLE, Architects. 


Staines & Son é é A ° : - £1,196 0 0 
Shurmur ‘ 2 . . . : - 1,152 0 0 
Mills : 2 4 : ; ; ; eal OSO pO 20 
Jackson & Todd A é - 1,050 0 0 
Drew & Cadman . c 6 ped oon Ome) 
Lusk ° . - . . . 4 ’ 970 0 0 


For Alterations and Repairs to the Hercules Pillars, Great 


Queen Street, Long Acre, for Messrs J. Carter Wood 
& Co., Artillery Brewery, Victoria Street, Westmin- 
ster. Mr. J. CALDER, Architect. Quantities by Mr. 
Edward Crutchloe, Albert Chambers, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 
Falkner . : ° ° . . . - £395 0 0 
Axford a ° 4 es 5 : TA dee ee OmmO) 
King & Son ‘ . - 3 3 2 . 330 0 0 
STILING (accepted) . : 5 5 A » 299 °15 --0 


For the Erection of New Ragged School and Mission House 


For new Premises corner of Holborn Circus and Hatton 


.Morter ©. . ‘ ‘ a : 3 £4,929 0 G 
Rider & Son . é ‘ ° : ‘ . 4,888 0 0 
Boyce . . : : . C - 4860 0 VU 
Bowyer . . . é . 5 : - 4,792 0 O 
Ferry & Co. . : . a : . 4,738 0 0 

burmur . 4 3 . ‘ . 4680 0 0 
Higgs & Hill. 0 . ‘ 4,578. 0 0 
Spencer . ° 4 é . y 4.415 0 0 
TayLon, Croydon (accepted) . 4,29) 0 0 


Road, South Kensington, for Mrs, Angle, Messrs. : 


Espetrs & Cops, Architects 
Perkins . . 
Williamson 
Baylis 
Steel Bros, 


. 
. . . . 


. . 


| 2h 227 0. 0 
+. ae) ig, Lo a Toa (ae 


For Alterations to the Jane Shore Public-house, Shore- 


ditch, for Mr. E. J. Rose. 


Messrs. WItson, Son & 
ALDWINCKLE, Architects, 


Lusk 6 H 5 : . ‘ 2347 0 0 
Staines & Son. 4 ‘ ¢ P; 3 siesg. 0. 0 
J.& H. Mills . 3 : 5 : ‘ upeeE0 0 
Shurmur . 3 5 c é 5 es |). 2545-0 0 
Wood F 7 ‘ ° fe 55 « 220520 0 


Fox Court, Gray's Inn Road, Holborn, for the Com- 
mittee. Mr, GEorGR Face, Architect. 


Horsley . ‘ a . . ‘ fs «£1,475 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ,. : ; « 4,353 “0 0 
Williams &Son . ‘ 3 : : + 4327 40.20 
Dixon —. 5 ? - 5 a Pees (7 6 NG er 
Adamson & Sons . . 5 ‘ oe SO Ou 0. 
Webber . : 5 : C : 5 sd 087 SOeeo 


For proposed Alterations and Additions to Warehouses, 


Cooper Row, E.C., for Messrs, Barber & Co. Mr. E. 
Ciirron, Architect. Messrs. Williams & Gritton, 


Surveyors. 
Conder . 5 F c - 3,091.0: 20 
Lawrance 5 A ; 4 : ‘* = 72,890 05-0 
Ashby & Horner . ‘ F . 5 . 2,899 0 0 
Morter . : 4 a 5 = se ioaAsOs. 20 


For various Works required to be done in proposed Altera- 


tions and Additions to Nos. 45 and 45 Farm Street, 
Mayfair, for Mr. J. Innes. Mr. R. B, MARSH, Archi- 
tect. Mr. D. Campbell, Surveyor. 


Brass. 5 % ‘ «£3,276 0 
Greenwood . F 3 . . « Or2e0 0 
Boyce. : é bi 5 « 8,200 0 
Bangs 5 é 3,133 9 


Conder 
Nightingale . 
Lawrance ° 


0 
@ 
0 


i RSIS: eeOISRE Waioge 
«ict ste nee S080 
5 Ree BBD 


ooococoo 


Garden, for Mr. A. Brown. Mr, F. Champers, Archi- 
tect. Mr. Mark King, Surveyor, 
If Red Mansfield Front. 


Holland & Hannen , ‘ oh heen ~£16,420 0 0 
Brass . 4 e A r K 5 - 14960 0 0 
Ashby & Horner . . ‘ é . 14,890 0 9 
Greenwood . . - 3 é ‘ . 14696.0 0 
Wagstaff ; Ay A - 14,639 0.90 
Cols & Son . : ‘ re «> 14,586 -0° 0 
Lawrence & Son. . F é . 14,459 0 0 
Conder . é ‘ : ‘ ‘ 4 - 14383 0 0 
Shurmur * 4 i. e r e - 13,986 0 0 
Grover . é , : : ; . 18,843 0 0 

If Portland Stone Front. a 
Holland & Hannen . a F : « Lb 37000 
Ashby & Horner . ‘, 5 5 < « 14,620 .0:.0 
Greenwood . 8 7 A 5 : « 14.003 0:0 
Wagstaft : 5 bs ° ° «* 13,980 0°90 
Colls & Son . 4 : F é - 13,907 0 0 
Lawrence & Son . 3 ’ . F » 13,828. 0.0 
Conder . ° . : > 5 A « (28,691, 0- 0 
Shurmur ° é F ' § . 13,644 0 0 
Grover . . . . . A ° - 18,084 0 0 


LYNDHURST. 


For the Erection of a House and Offices, to be known as 


Camp Hill, at Emery Down, near Lyndhurst, Hamp- 

shire, for Major Ward Jackson. Mr. W.H. MITCHELL, 

Architect, Southampton, 
Byer & Sons, Southampton . . -£1,988 0 
Crook, Southampton . . 
Stevens & Sons, Southampton . 
Hayter, Lyndhurst > F . 
Sander, Southampton . . . 
Payne Bros., Lyndhurst $ 
ROWLAND, Southampton (accepted) 


NEWTON-LE-WILLOWS. 


0 

0 
. 1,814 0 
yaaa a0 
‘ 9 
; 0 


Secroocoso 


. 
° 
e 
e 
. 
. 
’ 


For Building Cemetery Chapel, Lodge, Mortuary, &c., at 


Newton-le- Willows. Mr. R. Brimniery, Surveyor. 


Pennington, Newton-le-Willows . : «£2,908 0 0 
Yates, Liverpool . a : a a o - 2;(49 O00 
Preston, Wigan . . A A «) 2tzo LL. 6 
Harrison, St. Helen's 5 5 . 2.42300 
Haughton, Godley eerie o « 2,635 0 0 
Wirnard, Wigan (too late) . : : . 2,620 8 0 
Porter, Warrington Z a é . . 2,568 0 9 
Collin & Son, Warrington . ‘ « 2515 4-0 
Beckett, Hartford . A 5 7 5 02,498 0.0 
ROTHWELL, St. Helens (accepted) o 2,38% 0. 0 
Draining and Laying out Grounds. 
White, Liverpool . : 3 é - £1,398 17 0 
Sterling, jan., Liverpool’ , ’ . - 1,632 0 0 
Heaton, Warrington . . 5 ° 5 950 0.0 
Adamson, Ashton-le-Willows é c 4 884 12 11 
Rothwell, St. Helens (too late) . 5 A 875 0 0 
CUNLIFFE, Leigh (accepéed) . : . 832 18 0 


NORWOOD. 


For Granite Curbing and Tar-paying Footpaths in the 


Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, for Mr. J. GC. 
Pawley, Surveyor, 26 Moorgate Street, H.C. 


Atkins, Twickenham . . : Fy 7 £252 9 0 
Benstead & Sous, Maidstone . : ' 9.200 + Fe 9 
Hobman & Co., South Bermondsey ‘ Se Pe eA 
Woopuam & Fry, Greenwich (accepted) 708190) 4020 


For Erection of New Premises at Lower Norwood, for the 


London and County Banking Company, Limited. 
Mr. Horack CHESTON, Architect, 


eS ee ee ee 


a 


ey ee ee ee 


ee a ee 
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NEWARK. SHEERNESS-ON-SEA. WALLSEND. 
. . ae For Building Villa at Wallsend. 
For Heating Apparatus, Free Church, Newark. For Concreting, Gravelling, &c., the School Playgrounds e 
RENTON Gres, Liverpool (accepted). and Approach to the Miletown Board School, Minster- ee Walker +’ gue? gutta,  * ot 0 : 
in-Sheppey School Board. REEN, Wallsend (accepted) ° ‘ » . 78 0 

Taylor, Sheerness . . ; j e .£172 0 0| Farrell, Wallsend . é 3 . ’ - 718 4 0 

PONTYPRIDD. Webbwiiinstes, . ifm. Bee. « 169:1070 WEST HAM. 

For Building Chapel at Pontypridd. Mr. Tomas Row-| Dawson, Sheerness (accepted). . . + 162 0 Oln pats ae Buildings. Unt ane 
LAND, Architect, Pontypridd. Quantities by the ay & po « eNla a net z : For ag phe. Mts Seer: a, ™ Nuwar 
Architect. es Ap Lloyd, London (concreting alone) . ; Architect, 2 Fen Court, EC. Quantities by Messrs. 

Davies, Cardiff . - 6 ri . £3,250 0 0 R. §. Curtis & Sons 
Watkins & Jenkins, Swansea ‘ ° 2,595 0 0 ey” . OYA 
*SraTon, Pontypridd (accepted) . 3 . 2011 3 0 SOUTHAMPTON. sates, & Co. : : . : : . eo i80 0 0 
Kensey, Ton Gwynlais. 5) . . 2,450 0 0) For Widening St. Mary Street, &c., Southampton. Mr.} Hoskings . . °-. . - . « 9,072 0 0 
W. B. GUase eT, “Borough Surveyor. oo Nightingale . . ‘ . : - 9,052 0 0 
7 Cowdery & Son Southampton : - £531 14 Josolyne (too late a “ es . 8.925 0 0 
ROSSENDALE. Martin, Southampton : . ° : - 453 0 0 Henrie & we ) v , ¢ , 4 8,856 0 0 
For Building Church, Edge Side, Holme, Rossendale, Mr, Hall & Co., Portsmouth . ‘ : : - 447 0 0] Gyeear . . ’ : : | $544 0 0 
T. BELL, Architect, Burnley. Orook, Southamptotay~  . . « «= 427 0) Ol Snorer 5 8.405 0 0 
Franklin, Southampton . 409 0 0 ~ : a We Seale: Ae Seo bag 
Accepted Tenders. a Reed . ° . . . . . ° 8,278 0 0 
Cotpe, mason } Bui & Sons, Southampton (accepte: d) a= 3608 OF 0) “Holloway, aoc tel ttes Ar siles , 8,090 0 0 
Holt, joiner } ponte % as é 5 ; ; é ae ; 4 
Rushton, slater £3,000 0 0 riestly yumney 2 F ‘ . » 7,923 
Oolling Bros., plumber ners ; WHITEHAVEN. Brickell A di H 3 3 7,900 0 0 
Shuttleworth, painter } For Building Stable and Coach-house at Oak Bank, for Mr. Cost per head £7 Rs, 
R. Fletcher. Messrs, PICKERING & CROMPTON, Archi- : : 
tects, Whitehaven. WEYMOUTH. 

: VELINDRE. Cemented Glazed brick } For Forming Approach to Ci ny, We poire 

Yor Building a Pair of Cottages on the Estate of Captain walls inside. wallsinside.}| Bartlett . ” : - £1,375 0 0 
Wood at Velindre. Messrs. C, & G. BurcHEr, Archi- Meicalf . C : ° “ Meet 2 6 £810 2° G] Innes . ; P 2 < : - 1337 0 0 
tects, Glasbury. Christopherzon a ° 769 0 0 804 0-0 Clark. é ; . - z “1 32,800!) 0»..0 

Powell, Hay . ‘ é - : . . £500 0 0 McAdam ‘ r - 765 5 0 802 15 0] Brown . : : - f : . +4.7,298- 00 0 
W. Price, Velindre . ; Z F . , 393-07 0 Cousins (ace ae d). . 7 722 15 0 738 12 11 Jesty . ¥ ; - - o/ 1;229 060 
T. Prick, Hay (uccepted) . 7 : : 2.43667 10 0 Glaister . - - 706 0 0 731 0 0 Syieern AM (ace zpted) C . . ‘ « 1,145 0.0 


SPRAGUE & CO. BEST BATH STONE. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, WESTWOOD GROUN ; BOX GROUND 


22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN 

Bixts or QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, Reports D. 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, RAN BELL, SAUNDERS, & C0., E 

SPRAGUE'S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING CORSHAM, WILTS. 


COLORED ORAWINGS OR PHOTOERAPHS. C.W. NIGHTINGALE & CO., 


Prans of Estarzs, with or without Views. taste 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 


fully lithographed and printed in colours. 4 
nape Ra WINDOW BLIND MANUFACTURERS. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. TO THE TRADE ONLY. 


Certiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with "3a QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER 
. - aud 9 ° 


receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, eh ae 
Spracux’ s TABLES, uperi application. , = rice Lists, Patterns, &c., sent on application. _ bod 


- SILICATED CARBON STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


MIAIN-SUPPLY FILTER. Supply direct from their own Quarries, 


CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
hor Delivered Pricesand Water Freights, apply to 


VENTILATION! 


THE SANITARY ENGINEERING AND 
VENTILATION COMPANY 


UNDERTAKE 
VENTILATION WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Employing Skilled Workmen under Hfficient 
Supervision and the most perfect Appliances. 


Address—Mr. H. CARTER, C.E., 
115 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


BATH sTONE. 
BOX GROUND, 


THE BEST FOR ALL sex TERNAL USE. 


CORSHAM DOWN 


CANNOT Ben ath ba IN| BEAUTY nan APPEAR—- 
CE FOR INTERIOR WOR 


PICTOR & SONS, 


Al =} @ Pap WILTS. 


SERPENTINE. 


- Zi BATH STONE OFFICE, BATH. QUARRIES and WORKS, 
is qi “THE MARBLE STORES.” POLTESCO, near the Lizard, Cornwall. 
a ——— : Estimates forwarded on application to the Proprietor. 
(ea JABEZ DRUITT, 
eS = WILLIAMS & NASH, SOUTH GROVE, MILE END ROAD, LONDON. 
+e Ay Or the Marager at the Works. 
eB < 9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.©, | Show Room for Chimney-pieves, 9 Castle Street, Holborn, 
2 Zi The Cheapest House in the Trade J. L. BACON & CO., 
NS akcwicn tire © FOR MANUFACTURERS OF I\PROVED 
™ OH: MNEYPIECES, STEAM AND HOT-WATER 
GLEANING TAP ¢ eurer LC APPARATUS, 
MARBLE FENDERS, 20s. FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


FOR FILTERING THE WHOLE OF THE 
WATER-SUPPLY OF A BUILDING BEFORE USE. SE Us VENTILATOR IN THE WORLD. 


Complete ready for fixing, from #6 6s. each. 
SILICATED CARBON FILTER C0. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


QUANTITIES, ETC., 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &e. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34 UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACH, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W., 
And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and 
NEWCASTLE. 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BATH STONE, { Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
_Address—YOCKNEY & co., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 


BEN GAY. 


This FANLIGHT OPENER is pro- 
nounced simply perfect. It ad- 
justs ventilators to a nicety, while 
its perfect screw arrangements 
render accidents impossible. Al- 
ready thousands are in use, giving 
the greatest satisfaction, in 
Religious Institutions, Offices. 
Banks, Vestry and Public Halls. 
Theatres, Hospitals, Museums, 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Public 
Houses, Mansicns and other Resi- 


7] 


Works. 
2 Gences, Schools, Shops, &c. 
SPLMORE! BOW; Are applicable to every descrip- ECCLESIASTICAL GLAZIER, &e. 
BIRMINGHAM. tion of Fanlight, opening in or 1 & 2 Stanley St., Easton Rd., Bristol. 


out, hung upon hinges or on 

centres, Also to open any num- 

| ber simultaneously, such as 

| lantern, conservatory, and sky- 
lights. 


R. ADAMS, Patentee, 


7 GREAT DOVER ST,, BGR’, 
SHOW-ROOMS : 


17 Blackman Street, Boro’, 
LONDON, S.E. 


ASKS FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2x.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING PAPERSTAINERS, 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC. 
SHOW-ROOMS : ; 


110 High Street, Manchester | 
Square, London, W. : 


Of all Decorators & Contractors. Powe: ae 
es Sore Appress, 
Note Trade Mark. 


Leaded Windows, Plain and Geometrical, 


FOR CHURCHES, DOMESTIC BUILDINGS, &c. 


CHAS. BUSSELL, GIBBS & CO, 
75 & 76 Wells Street, "Oxford Street, W. 


LOOKING GLASS W LASS WAREHOUSE. 


Silvered Plates for Decorative Jor Decorative Purposes dc. 


UILDING SITES to suit all purchasers, 


Southern aspect and magnificent views. Thirty-five minutes 
from Waterloo, almost adjoining Woking Station, Surrey.—Apply 
to Messrs. WATERER & Sons, Estate Agents, Chertsey and Wey- 
bridge Stations, Surrey. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BELL’S ASBESTOS FLOORING FELT. 

This article is manufactured from specially prepared 
Asbestos fibre, and by its use any building can be rendered 
comparatively fireproof at a very small cost. This material 
should be used as a substitute for brown paper under the 
carpet, and it can be taken up and relaid as often as re- 
quired ; it may be laid between the flooring boards, on the 
ceiling before plastering, and on the walls. Doors of pine 
or other wood should be so constructed as to have a sheet 
of the felt in the centre, so that either side being burned | 
the other remains intact. In houses so protected fires 
would be localised to the rooms in which they originate. 
Asbestos felt, being a non-conductor of heat, is superior to 
any other sheathing, and used under slates has no equal. 
It yields no dust, lies quite flat, is soft to the tread, and its 
low cost places it within the reach of everybody, Made 
in rolls of 36 inches wide. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS BOILER AND 
PIPE COVERING COMPOSITION for 


coating every class of steam pipe and boiler. Non-com- 


STOS, 


BELL’S ASBESTOS AND INDIA- 
RUBBER WOVEN TAPE AND SHEET. 
ING for making every class of steam and water joint. 
It can be bent by hand to the form required, without 
puckering, and is especially useful in making joints of man- 
bole and madhole doors on boilers; also for large ‘still’? 
joints, where boiling fat and steam have to be resisted. It 
is kept in stock in rolls of 100 feet, from 3-in. to 3-in, 
wide, and any thickness from 3; in. upwards. Manhole 
covers can be lifted many times before the renewal of the 
| jointing material is necessary. The same material is made 
up into sheets abont 40 in. square, and each sheet bears 
the trade mark, without which none is genuine, It is. 
| very necessary to guard against imitations of this useful 
material, and to secure themselves against being sup- 
plied with these less useful articles at my price, users 
are recommended to see that every 10-ft. length of 
the Asbestos Tape purchased by them bears the trade 
mark. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS CHMENT for the 


"AYUvW 


bustible, and easily applied when steam is up; adheres to B E L L 3 S A Ss 33 E S a O S rs backing of firegrates and furnaces. The use of this fire- 


metals and preserves them from rust; prevents the unequal 
expansion and contraction of boilers exposed to weather ; 


The goods of this house are of the highest quality pays and no 
attempt is made to compete with other Manufacturers by the 


proof material saves the expense and annoyance occasioned 
by the repairs so constantly required in the firegrates and 


supply 


covers 50 per cent. more surface than any other coating, | of inferior materials at low prices. All orders must be sent direct | kitchen ranges of private houses. Any labourer accustomed 


nd is absolutely indestructible. It can be stripped off _ to the undermentioned depots, and not through agents or factors. 


after many years’ use, mixed up again with 20 per cent. of fresh, and applied again. 
The composition is supplied dry, and only requires to be mixed with water to the con- 
sistency required for use. 


A horizontal boiler, 17 ft. 6 in. long, 15 H.P., gave the following results :— 


Temperature on Plates .. ac me ae -- 186 deg. 
», Covering a4 ne BE a8, AS oS5 


99 
One ton of coal was saved per week, and, although the fire was raked out every evening 
20 lbs. of steam were in the boiler next morning. 


The following testimonial refers to this covering :— 
Offices of Wimbledon Local Board, Wimbledon, Nov. 2&th, 1383. 


Dear Sir,—It may interest you to know that we save exactly 40 per cent. in fuel through using 
your covering.—Yours truly, W. Santo Crimp, C.E., F.G.S, 


BELL’S ASBESTOS PAINT, for floors, stairs, and all interior woodwork, 
to prevent the spread of fire. This paint is especially useful in cotton mills, and in fact 
in all factories and buildings exposed to risk from fire, It is quite free from poisonous 
ingredients, and is both easily and cheaply applied. Bell’s Asbestos Paint has, on 
several occasions, done great service in preventing the loss of life and property. The 
great fire in Buchanan Street, Glasgow, in November last, produced the following 
testimony to the value of this material :— 


Offices of the Glasgow Herald, the Weekly Herald, and the Evening Times, 


Mr. John Bell. Glasgow, Nov. 14th, 1883. 
Sir,—As one of the means that helped to save our buildings extending from Buchanan Street 
to Mitchell Street from the recent great fire, I think it fair to say that your Asbestos Paint, 
whieh was epics to the outside hoist of the Evening Times case-room and other portions. gave 
valuable proof that it materially aided in resisting the flames from the immediately adjoining 
tenement while the fire was rapidiy destroying it and threatening us in the most serious form. 
Since the fire, and to assure myself further of the value of the Asbestos Paint asa fire-resister, 
I placed a piece of wood, with your paint put on more correctly than in our case, into one of our 
furnaces, with the result that it was brought out without a fibre of the wood being touched, while 
similar pieces of wood, thrice coated with Trish Lime, at once got into a flame.— Yours truly, 
(Signed) ALEX. SINCLAIR. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS SASH-LINE CORD is unaffected by heat and 
damp, and renders unnecessary the use of metallic wire and chains. -Ropes made in the 


same form have great tensile strength, and being indestructible by fire are of incalculable 
value for fire escapes. 


to handle other cements can apply this. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS BOILER PRESERVATIVE.—tThis useful 
mixture, by absorbing the free oxygen that is in the water, entirely checks pitting and 
corrosion. It also disintegrates incrustation so immediately as to prevent its adhering to 
the plates. Not only isa great economy of fuel effected by keeping boilers clean, but 
the risk of having the plates burned is thereby obviated. It has been computed that 
1-16th inch thick of incrustation causes a waste of 15 per cent. of coal; } inch thick, 
60 per cent, ; and }inch, 150 per cent. Thus the Preservative avoids the great risks 
which are inseparable from scaled plates, lengthens the life of a boiler, and covers itsown 
cost a hundredfold by economy of fuel. It is entirely harmless, and has no injurious 
action on metals. It can be put into the feed tank or boiler, as may be most convenient. 
Sold in drums and casks bearing the trade mark, without which none is genuine, 


BELL’S PURE ASBESTOS CLOTH, for protection against the spread 
of fire. Iron curtains warp, and in the great emergency of fire will often be immovable. 
Asbestos cloth, being incorruptible, will remain strong and flexible for an indefinite 
period, and will stay the progress of a fire and the passage of smoke longer than any 
other known material. This cloth is also extensively used in Maignen’s unequalled 
water filters, for which a gold medal and diploma of honour were awarded by the 
Special Commission appointed by Her Majesty’s Government to receive the reports of 
the International Juries at the Fisheries Exhibition. By special arrangement with Mr. 
Maignen, his filters for houses, factories, and towns are supplied by this firm, 


BELL’S ASBESTOS BLOCK GAS FIRES.—The Asbestos Block 
Gas Fire is formed by placing inside the ordinary grate a hollow block (burner), com- 
posed of Asbestos, and perforated. An iron sole-plate, with a single gas burner, is fixed 
at the bottom of the block. After being lighted a short time, both the block and asbestos 
fuel throw out intense heat. 

BELL’S ASBESTOS FUEL for gas fires. This genuine Asbestos Fuel is 
composed of the finest hand-picked Asbestos, and its weight is about half that of any 
other Asbestos fuel. ; 

BELUL’S SPECIAL LONDON-MADE ASBESTOS MILL- 
BOARD, for dry steam joints, made of the best Asbestos fibre, is well-known for its 
toughness and purity, and is absolutely free from the injurious ingredients frequently 
used to obtain an appearance of finish, regardless of the real utility of the material. Made 


in sheets measuring about 40 in. square, from 1-64th in. to 1 in. and} millimétre 


to 25 millimétres thick, Each sheet bears the Trade Mark. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


BELL’S ASBESTOS WORKS, 


SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S.E: 


Or the DEPOTS :—118A SOUTHWARK STREET, S.E.; VICTORIA BUILDINGS, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER; 11 &13 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW ; 
39 MOUNT STUART SQUARE, CARDIFF; 21 lITTER STRASSE, BERLIN, 


TAMAR TEHERRA-COTTA, 


A New Material, Originated and Patented by the Proprietor of the Tamar Works, near Plymouth, and unequalled 


1. For purity and uniformity of colour in all shades from porcelain white through browns to deep red, &«. 
2. For straightness and cleanness of long lengths and joints equal to stone work, 


8. For strength and hardness. 
4, For cleanness and sharpness of moulded or carved ornament. 


ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR ARCHITECTURALAND DECORATIVE WORK, EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL, FROM ITS PURITY OF COLOUR. 
Statuary, and other Artistic Work, Reliefs, &c., Produced with the Accuracy and Finish of the Model, 


ALL KINDS OF CHEMICAL AND GENERAL GLAZED STONEWARE, 


OF EXTRA STRENGTH, AT MODERATE PRICES, 


White Facing, Fire, Blue Paving, Red Pressed Bricks, of Great Strength, Quarries, Ridge Tiles, &c. 


A LARGE STOcK OF Hse SSS tae, HrIRE - BRICKS ON ELAWN-D. 
Catalogues and Estimates for Architectural Work on application. 


LONDON OFFICES, ADDRESS, 


ADDRESS OF WORKS, 


C,H. APPLEBY, Charing Cress Chambers, Duke St., Adelphi, W.C. TAMAR TERRA-COTTA WORKS, Callington (R.S.0.), Cornwall. 
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Ole Kechitert. 


ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS: THE 
QUANTITIES QUESTION AGAIN. 


’ 
im 


sometimes with, the contractors’ expectations, and, indeed, 
artifices. , 


At first sight, the bargain seems simple enough when a 
professed builder agrees to build a house, according to a 


certain plan, for a’ certain sum of money, and a professed 
architect, who has designed this plan, agrees to direct and 


superintend the execution of it. ‘The transaction does not 
appear to be in any way rendered more difficult when our 


attention is directed to the circumstance that the builder and 
the architect are both employed by the same dominant pro- 
prietor, who is a zertinm guid by whose means alone the two 
operators are brought into the condition of having “ duties, 
obligations, and mutual relations” towards each other. The 
whole affair, so far, is straightforwardness itself 3 and “in fact 
to.'so shrewd an intellect, for instance, as that of a judge of a 
Court of Law, it is practically out of the range of forensic 
argument to attempt. to show that the business ought to 
involve any risk of misunderstanding. Here is an experienced 
contractor, who, with his eyes wide open, enters into a 
contract ; and there is an experienced architect, who, with his 
eyes wide open also, undertakes to see the contract per- 
formed ; the one has to. do what he has agreed'to do, the 
other has to see that it is done ; nothing can be simpler, and 
there is only one question that can possibly arise, Is the thing 
done as agreed—yes or no?—a question that a child might 
answer, and so on.. Thus might we suppose a very learned 
judgeto speak, and to wait for an answer which equally learned 
counsel would fail to supply. 
But if there is one thing more than another in which the 
current somehow never will ran smooth, it is this very practice 
of. building ‘a’ house according to the plan of an architect, 
and under his direction. It is a “significant circumstance that 
the fitst builder’in'this world is said to-have been Cain. No 
doubt that objectionable patriarch was, in. modern terms, his 
Own contractor, his own architect, his own quantity-surveyor, 
and, so to speak, his own employer, so that the complexities 
attaching to modern undertakings in bricks and mortar may 


very likely have failed'in a great measure to come before: 


him: — But, be this as it may, no sooner, we- are further told, 
did .building enterprise assért itself on anything like a large 
scale’ than disaster marked it for its own, and great Babel’s 
tower—but why pursue the narrative? It’ is enough to add 
that from those days to these; all ‘over the world, building has 


been the fertile source of a thousand misadventures, and the 


best laid schemes of architects, contractors, and surveyors 
have constantly been going awry. : Pat 
- In modern countries of the more advanced commercial 
character, the rule of strict bargaining has been continually 
widening its application. — Not only does it seem to be the case 
within one’s own recollection that the practice of settling 
beforehand the price of everything, however trifling, that is 
ordered to be done or made, has been acquiring greater force 
every year ; but: it: cannot be denied that the principle of 
speculation ” has 


still on behalf. of consumers, In, other words, contractors of 


all classes, builders’ emphatically included, have been. growing 


more speculative’ in their competitive’ calculations as against 


IN “The duties, obligations, and mutual 
relations of architect and contractor” we 
have one of the subjects selected for 
discussion before the Conference of 
Architects which has been held during 
this week ;_ and no doubt there is a 
great deal to be said in these days upon. 
the whole matter. We might even go so 
far as to suggest that there is a great 
deal to be said, as the phrase goes, on 
both sides ; for there are two sides in 
the case, the contractors being not quite 

, ~~ satisfied with what the architects often 
expect them to do, and the architects being little better pleased 


been, obtaining greater recognition amongst 
producers, and, what ‘is worse, demanding greater recognition. 


each other ; and the agents of employers, architects included, 
not satisfied with even this, seem to haye been encouraging, 
whether directly or indirectly, the still mote ruinous idea (for 
all speculation is ruinous to the many if profitable to the few) 
‘that the employer is entitled to force upon a contractor, by 
the process of competition of tenders, the acceptance of 
undetermined and undeterminable “ risks.” 

The proper ‘‘ duties, obligations, and mutual relations of 
architect and contractor” are in theory manifestly these. The 
contractor, being fully and responsibly ‘informed by the 
employer upon every item of the work to be done, and having 


that work in every respect, is thus enabled, for the commercial 
satisfaction of the employer, to inform him fully and responsibly 
what the price shall be for which the work is to be done 
honestly and well, and within certain reasonable limits of time, 
all unforeseen risks to be the employer’s risks.. Upon this, 
in the next. place, the architect. undertakes to supply to the 
contractor all requisite directions for the execution of the work 
as intended, to exercise such control over both parties that the 
one shall not give too little or the other ask too much, and 
finally to make up a just account as regards any additional 
work done beyond the limits of the contract or any work 


omitted from within the same limits. But the difficulty in: 


practice.is how to carry out this equitable scheme, and it is 


plain that, the more intricate the conditions happen to be, the ’ 


greater does the difficulty become. 

On Tuesday evening last the subject was carefully dis- 
cussed at a meeting, not large in numbers, but influential in: 
character, and especially comprising a considerable proportion: 


of provincial architects, together with a few representative” 


quantity-surveyors and. builders. Suffice it to say that the 
question, when fairly launched into debate, resolved itself into- 
a single prominent point, namely, Who shall make out the 


bills of quantities ?, This, in short, seems to be the chief of all ° 
considerations just at present with those who are interested in— 


the proper adjustment of the relations between architects and 
contracting builders in England; and the fact is soon dis-_ 
covered that provincial men insist upoh the architect taking 
out his own quantities, while London men insist upon his not 
doing so. Both agree that the employer should be enabled to. 


know beforehand what his expenditure is to be ; but the pro- 
vincials, as we may put the case, reject the speculative element | 


which the Londoners are too ready to encourage. The 
Londoners say in effect this :—Let the architect refuse all 
personal ‘ responsibility for the price; let. the contractor 
take .all’ speculative risks; and let the quantity-surveyor, 
because he is a stranger, so to speak, to the transaction 
otherwise, take upon himself alone the whole burden of 
the calculation of the bills. The provircials, on the 


other. hand, say this:— Let the contractor be relieved 


from the speculation risks ; let the architect therefore make 


out, the bills of quantities, because he is expressly not a. 


stranger to the transaction otherwise ; and let the employer — 
take his ‘chance, on these favourable terms, of being perhaps. 


not quite so well assured beforehand of the cost of his under- 
taking. To bring the matter to a point, let the bills of quanti- 
ties. be the basis of the. contract, and then the individual 
architect may be his own surveyor or not as he pleases. As. 
one further principle, let the payment for the quantities be 
received, whether by the architect or by'the surveyor, never 


from the builder, but always from the employer, and so the : 
last suspicion of collusion will disappear. A variety of reports, 


of the custom of foreign countries, which had. been collected 
by Mr. Cares, who opened the discussion, excited a good 
deal of interest ; and the mode followed in the great. towns of 
Scotland was once more described, whereby the work is twice 
measured up, once before commencement for the tenders, 
and a second time after completion for the payment ; but the . 
perhaps universal opinion of the English architects present 


was in favour of the English plan, subject to the one reserva- 


tion above described. 


An honest beginning goes far to make a fair ending, and © 
we feel that we cannot too strongly urge upon the profession 
the abandonment altogether of the system of speculative risks, ” 


even.as regards the. accuracy of the bills of quantities. The 


plain result of Tuesday's discussion is that the Institute must ° 
give up the dogma that, an architect ought to avoid the work ‘ 
of making the.bills of quantities ; there is nothing in it when * 
fairly tested... THe real question turns upon two points, com- 
petency and honesty ; and to make the quantities the basis of “ 


a perfect understanding with the employer as to the quality of: 
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dee contract seems to be all that is further requisite. We do 
met in any way underrate the commercial value of the quantity- 
-surveyor, especially in large works ; but we cannot see the 
mecessity for forcing him upon every architect in the empire as 
= matter of conventional repute. At the same time, lt might 
‘Se a serious danger if London architects of high standing were 
to take to the practice of keeping private surveying clerks for 
the purpose of making their own bills of quantities. But, on 
the other hand, is it not the fact after all in most cases that 
the employer, when informed of the function of the quantity- 
-gurveyor, who is an entire stranger to him, simply tells the 
-architect to do as he pleases, because it is upon him, ana not 
atpon the stranger, that the responsibility must lie ? 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE number of works included under the heading of 
é Architectural Drawings in the catalogue of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition for 1884 is 142, But as a considerable 
eyumber of sketches and studies of old work, some designs for 
stained glass, and a few competition drawings are counted in, 
the actual number of drawings representing the architecture 
of the year is below one hundred. Of the five architects 
ewhe are Academicians or Associates, two—namely, Mr. BODLEY 
_and Mr. PEarson—do not exhibit ; and the hangers have been 
-so put to it to find works of first-rate importance for the places 
.of honour in this room, that for the first time in our memory 
both the principal positions are occupied not only by drawings 
exhibited by one architect, but by drawings representing but 
one building, and that a private house. We are decidedly of 
opinion that the present collection is below the average, and 
hat it is not only anything but an encouraging exhibition, but 
actually a disheartening one, for those who are anxious to see 
English architecture prosper and make sound progress. 
The places of honour to which we have just alluded 
are allotted to Mr. Norman Suaw, R.A., who exhibits in two 
frames eight drawings of Dazwpool, Cheshire (1250 and 1 302). 
“This is an extensive house on a large scale, shown in pen-and- 
dink drawings, some geometrical and some in perspective, from 
the hand of Mr. Leraasy—excellent drawings indeed, though 
‘hardly equal to some which that accomplished draughtsman 
thas exhibited in former years. The plan indicates that a large 
ap-lighted picture gallery forms the most prominent single 
feature in the scheme of the house, and may, indeed, almost 
%e said to be the key to the arrangement of the whole. This 
gallery has an elliptic ceiling, and across one end of it is 
thrown an arcade of elliptic arches, forming a screen, and 
carrying a kind of balcony ; while at the opposite end comes a 
«wonderful combination of a cheminée and balcony. The 
general character of the exterior is Tudor, the windows have 
mullions and transomes, the gables are not stepped or broken, 
the chimney-stacks are very massive, and are crowned by 
twisted shafts, apparently in brick. The style of the interior is 
something more like Jacobean or late Elizabethan, and one 
cannot help regretting this want of harmony ; nor is it quite 
easy to reconcile the idea of a lift, which is provided for on the 
plan, with the diamond quarries in the windows, or the 
Dennett arches shown on the section, with the general old- 
world air of the work. Notwithstanding such inconsistencies, 
there is a great deal of picturesque power in the design of this 
work, and it will rank among the best examples of its author’s 
skill. 

There is a third spot—the centre of the short west wall— 
where it is usual to hang some drawing which the authorities 
delight to honour. This position is occupied by a restoration 
.of the famous Temple of Diana at Ephesus (1341), made by Mr, 
‘James FeRcusson from the remains discovered by Mr. Woop. 
“The subject is one which in itself may well command respect, 
for the discovery of this temple is one of the brightest 
“triumphs yet achieved by archeological research. The fame of 
the restorer is great, and the drawing is beautifully executed ; 
‘hut we must demur to Mr. Fercusson’s mode of solving what 
ds perhaps the most difficult problem presented for solution by 
‘the remains unearthed—we allude to the disposition of the 
column celate. ‘These are so treated in this restoration that, 


while some stand on a lofty pedestal, others, forming part of 
‘the same series, are carried down to the level of the base of 


-such pedestal, so that two sets of shafts of different lengths 
-stand side by side. We do not believe that the Greeks, even 


proposed Restoration (1246). 


as late as the time when this wonder of the world was erected, 
would have considered such an incongruity admissible. 


Of drawings on or close to the line, passing over mere 


studies for the moment, the following may be mentioned :— 
j a Church, Pulford, by Mr. JoHN Douctas, of Chester 
1230). 
church of geometrical decorated character, with a nave, low 
transepts, and a large tower almost entirely detached, crowned 
by pinnacles, and with an octagonal spire of which the faces 
are unequal. 
Mr. Douctas’s pencil, is very masterly, slightly inclined to be 
florid rather than severe, but singularly successful. 


This frame contains two views, in black ink, of a 


The design, like everything that comes from | 


Collingham 
Gardens, by Mr. ERNEST GEORGE (1239), Shows four vignetted 


views, remarkable for the power with which they are drawn and 
tinted, are included in one frame. 


If they had been labelled ; 
“Scenes from Prague and Nuremberg,” few persons would 


have hesitated at accepting the title, so perfectly do the high- 

pitched roofs and stepped gables, the vast bays, the many 

dormers, and the segmental-headed window-heads full of brick 
tracery reproduce German Medizval domestic architecture. 

The question, however, will present itself—lIs all this, although 

so well done, the best attempt the author can make at English ° 
nineteenth-century domestic architecture ? 
bring ourselves to say that it is. 


We are unable to 


Mr. J. D. Seppinc exhibits a pen-and-ink drawing of a 


proposed church for Sunbury-on-Thames (1240). The nave 
of this church is apparently to be built first, and we are shown 
the arcade built up, with handsome windows inserted in the 
filling in, which, we may presume, are ultimately intended to figure 
as aisle windows ; meantime, very dwarfed aisles are proposed. — 
There is a central tower, of which the mass is good, but incon- . 
sistent with the details, for the window tracery is Late Decorated, 
while the forms of this tower are much more severe and early 
than would have been built in the fourteenth century. 


Mr. Grorcr Arrcuison, A.R.A., exhibits the front of a 


London house, 26 St. James’s Square (1242), narrow, tall, and 
executed in red materials. 
of arather French type, and, though ornate, not very florid. 
The carving, of which there are several masses, is not as well 
drawn as Mr. A1rcHison has accustomed us to expect in works 
exhibited by him. The upper part of this design, gable and 
chimney-stack, is the most highly ornamental. 
a wonderful improvement on an ordinary London fagade. 
Mr. James Brooks exhibits a drawing of the exterior of the 
famous and magnificent church which is the pride of the small 
and remote Gloucestershire town of Northleach, to show a 
The church is a fine specimen . 
of Early Perpendicular, with a very lofty south porch, almost 3 
forming a transept so massive is it. The restoration of such a 
building should be in competent hands if it be undertaken at 
all, and none better than those of Mr. Brooxs could be found. 
Mr. BLoMFIELD contributes 4 ew Parish Church for Portsea 
(1255). This church differs a little both in style and treatment 
from Mr. BLoMFIELD’s usual work, and is hardly improved by 
the difference. 
pitched roof than that style usually recognises, and with a west 
tower rather deficient in mass as seen from the point of view 
selected for the drawing. 


It is of Renaissance architecture 


The whole is 


It is Early Perpendicular, but with a higher 


Mr. R. R. ANDERSON is one of the most valuable con- 
tributors to the exhibition, since he sends three important 
buildings, all good. His Parish Church, Govan (1254), 
represents in a very fine drawing a church of lancet architec- 
ture, with a conspicuous tower and spire. The effect of 
the whole is thoroughly telling, but the architect has relied 
mainly on his steeple for that effect ; and were the spire, or, 
worse still, the tower avd spire, to be postponed for economical 
reasons, as only too often happens with churches, the simple 
nave and choir would be but a modest substitute for this noble 
group. Mr. WaTERHOUSE, A.R.A., exhibits The Principal Stair- 
case of Owens College (1258). It is vaulted, and the central 
part of the vaulting is carried by long shafts of richly-coloured: 
material, rising out of the balustrade that divides the two 
flights. The drawing is one that must have been difficult to 
make ; it shows with great success, and in easy perspective, 
two flights of stairs—the lower one rising towards the spectator, 
who is supposed to be on, or rather above, the landing, and 
the upper one receding from him. The staircase does not 
appear to be an extremely large one, but is a rich and effective 
feature of a good building. Ston House, county Tyrone, as 
altered, is exhibited by Mr. W. F. Unswortu (1262). This 
drawing shows a large half-timbered structure of some dignity, 
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with a good deal of verandah round it, the effect of which is 
rather disturbing to the character of the general mass. There 
is nothing to indicate what portion has been altered by Mr. 
UnswortH, but whatever it is, the quality of the design seems 
well maintained throughout. 

The new Presbyterian Church at Richmond (1265), con- 
tributed by Messrs. Wattace & FLocKHART, is a tinted 
drawing of a Gothic building, with lancet windows, and of a 
good deal of quiet simplicity, the materials being brick and 
stone. Enormous buttresses project from the west front, and 
help to enclose the porch, which is less happy than the rest. of 
the building. Two houses at Hampstead, exhibited by Mr. 
May (1275), are a specimen of the kind of design that prevails 
at Bedford Park. Parts of the building are not without 
picturesque feeling, especially the bay window that marks a 
prominent corner, but the entire absence of grouping or com- 
position or order in the greater part of the buildings is 
painful. Still the house belongs to a type which is often 
built, and this circumstance furnishes a fair excuse for giving 
the drawing prominence, but what motive can have induced 
the hangers to draw attention to the next work we shall 
have to mention, it is difficult to conjecture. The Front Door 
Gable at Collyers (1280), exhibited by Messrs. BATEMAN & 
KEATEs, is a carefully-drawn tinted elevation of a brick front. 
‘On the ground floor are two ordinary window openings, with 
square brick heads and sash windows, and some ornament in 
low relief on the brickwork over the heads. Between these 
comes a kind of porch, with a semicircular opening, and a 
second arch, not concentric with the outer one, seen within it. 
The extrados of this arch is strongly marked, and has an ogive 
form, very slightly pointed. A mass of black and white colour 
on small diamonds above this forms a singular patch in the 
front, and above this occurs a tree of conventional foliage sup- 
porting a shield. On the first floor occur two round-headed 
windows, two round-headed arches, and four half-arches, the 
whole being surmounted by a heavy gable all but blank. 
Knowing as we do the merit of some of the drawings not ac- 
cepted, we cannot but feel wonder that this wild vagary has 
been hung at all, and that it should be where it is seems little 
short of incomprehensible. 

A small and rather rough sketch of the additions to the 
Cambridge Union Debating Society’s building, by Mr. WaTeER- 
HOUSE (1283) is too small and too slight to do justice to a 
building of this importance, and we confess we prefer, both as 
design and as drawing, the Turner Memorial House (1296), by 
the same architect, which hangs near. This is a harmonious, 
simple, unaffected Gothic building, with a good deal of quiet 
dignity, and yet extremely plain and modest. 

Mr. F. H. Orpuam contributes his fine design for the 
Nottingham Municipal Buildings (1292), a very successful 
example of domestic Renaissance, showing much skill in the 
handling of the masses of a building. A vast tower with a 
rich summit marks the corner of the composition nearest the 
spectator, and from it there falls away on either hand a large 
pile of lofty and extensive buildings, full of variety, skill, and 
good taste. The additions to Somerhill by Mr. T. H. Watson 
(1306) are shown in a beautiful drawing, and seem to be in 
good keeping with that dignified old English mansion. In 
this addition a difficult and even dangerous work appears to 
have been safely completed, for there is no small risk of 
damaging a first-rate building by any additions, 

A very remarkable drawing, showing the interior of the 
Chancel of St. Saviour's Church, Belgravia (1311), exhibited by 
Mr. Romaine-WALkER, is the next prominent example on the 
line. The subject is not one that perhaps admits of great 
originality. The centre of the east wall is occupied by a reredos 
full of sculpture, and a mural arcade fills up the remainder 
of that wall and returns along the sides of the choir. All 
this is well designed and with good taste ; but the draughtsman- 
ship is much more remarkable than the design, and in our opin- 
ion approaches very closely to Mr. StReEt’s work in value. This 
is the best executed pen-and-ink drawing in a collection where 
almost everything that is good is done in pen and ink, and it 
will well repay the closest scrutiny. 

In Allerton, Cannes (1314), we meet with the last of Mr. 
WaTERHOUsE’s contributions. It represents a moderate-sized 
house, of which the special feature is an arcaded loggia in two 
storeys, which fills up the space between two projections, and 
no doubt will be delightful in the mild climate of that charming 
winter resort. Some of the other features are a little crowded, 
but there is a picturesque window which occupies the end 


of the house on the spectator’s right, and which strikes us aS 
cleverly designed. Passing several good drawings of decorative 
subjects, including one by Mr. Arrcuison, to which we shall 
return hereafter, we come to Mr. Cartes Barry’s design 
for the new roof over the quadrangle of the Royal Exchange 
(1335). This roof is partly arched and partly domed. It 
appears intended for execution in cast iron and glass, and 
unless we are carried away by the attractions of a beautifully 
tinted drawing, we must pronounce it to harmonise well with 
the architecture of the quadrangle. The last drawing on the 
line which we have to notice is contributed by Mr. 
J. G. Crace. It represents suggestions for the coloured 
decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral (1345). Mr. CRack’s 
drawing embodies a series of panels of coloured marbles 
—or painted to imitate them—to occupy the various 
panelled spaces now left plain, a good many pictures probably 
intended for execution in mosaic, and a profuse use of gold, 
apparently with the hope of fusing together and to some extent 
toning down these various masses of colour. The effect would 
no doubt be rich, but we doubt if it would be harmonious, and 
we cannot call this design, which by-the-by is shown by a 
beautiful drawing, a systematic or complete plan for the déco- 
ration of the metropolitan cathedral. 

Among the drawings which we have noted, but which 
cannot this week be described, are contributions by Messrs. 
A. W. BLoMFIELD, Bircu, CoLttcuTT, Maurice B. ADAms, 
Brooks, Bourcuier, Epis, ERNEst Grorcz, E. J. May, 
F. R. Kempton, Aston Wess, RICARDO, CawsTON, STENNING, 
SHERRIN, LEE, ANDERSON, CAROE, ERNEST NEWTON, PRIoR, 
GILBERT Scott, Heaton, Butter and Bayne, and Hunt, 
STEWARD, and KnIcHtrT. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION 
AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


ROM an exhibitor’s point of view the exhibition at 
South Kensington has proved immensely popular, for 
although at one time there was a slight fear, we believe, 
that the building would not be filled, applications flowed 
in at the last moment to such an extent that, we are 
informed, five times as much space as the executive had at 
their command was applied for. Although this set all doubts 
at rest so far as the well-filled appearance of the buildings 
went, it placed the various committees in an awkward 
predicament. Was the quantity of space applied for in each 
case to be inexorably cut down, or was a wholesale refusal to 
be carried out, and the ‘‘slaughter of the innocents” to be 
thus effected? The former course was the one generally 
adopted, and this again brought fresh trouble upon the 
executive. Letters of complaint poured in from disappointed 
firms. Some refused to accept the reduced space, and withdrew 
altogether, while others, wiser in their generation, endeavoured 
by appealing to the good feelings of the “ruling powers” to 
obtain a further “dole.” In some instances this was suc- 
cessful, but a want of judgment was apparent in numerous 
cases in the manner in which the reductions were made. We 
have received many communications from firms who were 
disappointed, and whose allotted space rendered it impossible 
forthem to carry out their intended exhibit. In some cases 
the amount offered was so small as to make it impossible to 
show even one of the articles required. Here the weakness of 
those appointed to make the allotments was apparent. The 
mistake made, in our opinion, was that those to whom this task 
was relegated were not conversant with the materials with 
which they had to deal. Three or four individuals acquainted 
with the different manufacturing interests of the country, con- 
versant with the value of the goods made by individual firms, 
would have settled this vexed question in an easy manner. 
Firms whose productions were of least moment would haye been 
at once refused, and others, where merit was known to exist, 
would have had reasonable room allotted to them. We can 
well understand the desire of many to obtain an entrée to the 
Health Exhibition, which virtually means a shop free of rent 
and taxes for five or six months, with the certainty of having 
thousands of visitors daily of all classes—an advantage not 
attainable except by similar undertakings. But it is too late to 
offer suggestions now, and we must take the. exhibition as we 
find it. At the time we write, although publicly opened, it is 
far from being in a complete state ; but this. backwardness is 
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more the fault of exhibitors than of the executive, Why is. it 
that exhibitors make such a distinction between at home and 
abroad? In most foreign exhibitions we have been accustomed 
to see the English section ready even before that of the nations 
in which they were held ; but at home a sort of /azssez faire 
feeling too often takés possession of them.and is to be highly 
reprehended. 

The exhibition is composed of two great divisions, the first 
being named Health and the other Education. — It is, how- 
ever, almost needless to add that the latter division is made to 
represent the hygienic feature’as much as the other. 
named division is subdivided into several classes, embracing 
foods of most kinds in their raw, prepared, and cooked forms, 
dress, the dwelling-house in all its details, ambulance, hygiene 
of the school and workshop, and meteorology as it applies to 
the study of public health. Medicines, as they are generally 
understood, are strictly excluded, the dictum. of the executive 
being that this is a “health” and not an “out-of-health” 
exhibition. _ But in some of the prepared foods and_ dietetics, 
and even temperance. drinks, a-critical mind. may fairly. con- 
sider them as medicines in ‘disguise : ;-and in our thinking a 
very fine line indeed may often divide the two. ‘The second 
division contains classes ranging over all the appliances of the 
teacher’s art: . instruction in domestic economy for girls ; 
elementary training in handicrafts for boys ; science and art 
teaching; the fitting up and conduct of-technical and .ap- 
prenticeship schools ; apparatus and examples for teaching the 
blind, the deaf, and the dumb ; school.museums. _ There. are 
one or two objects that the critic may urge has nothing to 
do with health, ‘the principal one ‘being the old London 
street, and another the fountain erected by the London 
water companies, lighted at night by’ the electric’ light ; 
but as both of these will form great attractions, particularly 
the former, and as no doubt a double object has guided the 
promoters, we-are not disposed to cavil with them. 

In the old London street we are introduced to a good illus- 
tration of Early English domestic and ecclesiastical architecture. 
This thoroughfare, with its quaint gabled houses and somewhat 
picturesque shops, is approached. at one end by a Gothic arch- 
way representing one of. the old City gates, Bishopsgate, and 
at the other-end is a church and monastery of Medizeval 
London. Each of the shops is under the direction of one of 
the City companies, and various handicrafts when all is in 
order will be carried on in them, which we shall revert to on a 
future occasion, Above the arch of Bishopsgate are the arms 
of the City of London and those of the bishopric, and over 
the gate. in a_ niche is the statue of Bishop WILLIAM. the 
Norman.. Upon the towers that flank the gateway are statues 
of ALFRED and his son-in-law ELDRED, Earl of Mercia. On 
the other side of the gate is a statue of St. ERKENWALD, fourth 
Bishop of London, A.p. 675.. A debtor’s prison is shown on 
one side anda “lock up” on the other, both on the ground 
floor, staircases leading from them to the first floor. The first 
house through the- gateway to. the left is the Rose. Inn, the 
front. covered with small -cut slates, the,next house: being 
a correct copy of the original Cock Inn, Leadenhall Street. 
Very few if any. of these old hostelries now remain, except 
here and there in very obscure places, In the next block we 
are introduced to the Thrée Squirrels, which stood upon the 
site in Fleet-Street now occupied by Gostincs’ bank.. In the 
ironwork of the Bank windows is still to be seen the sign in 
question. It is of course generally known thatthe old London 
bankers were also goldsmiths, and at the Messrs.. CHILD’s, 
close .to where Temple Bar stood—the.oldest banking- house 
in London—its sign of the Marigold: is still preserved ;. and 
Hoares’, bank (1693), was. familiarly known by its sign of the 
Golden Bottle. 
house, a fine specimen of a citizen’s house in Queen ELIZABETH’S 
time, and for many years afterwards.a conspicuous. feature in 
Fleet Street. 
main street next arrest our attention. They are two. unpre- 
tending wooden. structures from beside. the ancient church. of 
St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate Street.Within, The old. tower of 
All. Hallows Staining stands.in an adjoining position. pro- 
minently in advance. 
to. distinguish it- from others in. the fe Hye originally, built of 
timber. 

We are then taken to the neighbourhood. of the, Strand, 


almost within sight of our, own. office, and introduced ‘to. a 
portion of an old street. known as ‘Butcher’s Row... This street. 
formed a very narrow.one between the rear of St. Clement's, . 


The first- | 


|.was a place of great.resort. 
We have. now approached Isaac Watron’s }. 
introduced to the. priory gate of the Church of Holy Trinity, 


Two smaller houses standing back from the. 


The church was called ‘‘Stane Church,”: 


as - Holywell Street was once caliea. and Ship Yard in. ‘dees 
Strand,.and, it is almost unnecessary. to add, attained its name. 
from being a row of butchers’ shambles, _ It is said that in one - 
of these houses the conspirators of the Gunpowder Plot met» 
to concoct their horrible project. ‘The. buildings are repre-.. 
sented from original drawings, with the overhanging upper 
storeys so prevalent in London and other parts of the CoLma ass 
at that and previous dates. ! 
A large house with two gables, se 11,and 12, is a con-. 
spicuous feature in this thoroughfare of typical dwellings. . It. 
is a facsimile of. that occupied by one. of the French ambas- » 
sadors, the Duke DE SuLty. . This nobleman was the famous. - 
HENRI DE BETHUNE, Minister of. HENRI Quatre, King of « 
France and Nayarre. At the time he was accredited to our. 
Court, and when living in this house, the walls were decorated... 
je badges of his family, the French crown. ane the. fleur- ; 
e-lys, 


gate Street, being a low structure. of. wood and plaster . taken | 


from an old engraving. . We would. remind the committee that. 


The next feature i is a reproduction of. 4 ape of Bishops-. - 


a house of ancient date still exists in Bishopsgate Street With- > 
out, of which a--portion of the front and the upper storeys: | 


remain for the most part in: their: original state. «Fhis house ~ 
was originally inhabited by:-Sir:-PauL Pinpar, .and ‘to. the; 


writer's knowledge for the. last. half-century (and how long: 


anterior he has‘ not. thought. it: necessary to inquire) has been. 
used as a tavern, bearing the name of the worthy knight. ©The 
lower portion has been * modernised,” but. the first floor, with». - 
its overhanging storey, still. retains, panels of. Tudor design. 


We think it would not have been amiss to have produced. the: 
original of this once-noted domicile. » * 


We now arrive at an. old house, as. it: osetia stood in. 
Goswell Street. 
street “replenished with small tenements, cottages and alleys, 


as it did but. a,.short, distance from: Aldersgate, was no doubt. 


~~ 


Stow says of .this thoroughfare that it was a> 


| gardens, banqueting-houses, and: bowling-places,” and, standing: - 


much frequented_by some. of the-citizens for.a little relaxation =r 
and pastime when a: more; lengthened. walk was not. desirable. -., 


This house is of.the Elizabethan: period, with mullioned and. 
transomed windows. ‘The adjoining house stood on the south + 
side of London Wall,;and the next is a half-timbered ‘structure: 
from Sweedon’s Passage, Grub Street—the Milton Street, - 


ata 


Cripplegate, of the present day... Two houses: from. ‘King: -. 
Street, Westminster, come next,:and. are good: specimens of. | 


timbered dwellings, with. carved .bay boards. 
OLIVER CROMWELL resided in one of these in his earlier days, ° 
when present in London for his Parliamentary duties... The: 


last on the left is a copy from one. in. Little Tower. Street,.:= 


apparently a very old structure; with a level>instead of <a. 


It, is. said that:.t, 


gabled roof, and is decorated with:medallions of certain Roman * 


emperors. 


The old house with its galleried front is the. 


Oxford Arms,. Warwick .Lane, where the old stage-coaches..-' 
started. for Oxford on Mondays, Wednesdays, and, Fridays; .:. 
according to an announcement in the. London Gazette of 1672..-> 


‘Next follows a portion: of old London. Wall,. which encRhatiq 


passed the City, and was about two. miles: in extent, 


reno 


A specimen from. Moorfields follows, -which’ it -will be: 


remembered was situate just outside the City gates.. The next... 


feature is a block of houses that were standing up to the year. - 
1800 at the corner of: Hosier. Lane, Smithfield, not far from ~ 


arrested in its ravages, . An old saying :was once. popular that 
the fire commenced .at Pudding Lane -(in. Eastcheap) ands 
ended .at Pye. Corner... .In.the days of .Bartholomew, (or * 
Bartlemy) Fair, as. it was commonly called, this neigahowthiooghi( 


We:are now transferred to then puabie te ok Aldgates and are. 


which stood near,.the: corner of the Minories, founded. by +; 
MAarILpA, queen of Henry. L., in: 1108..;. It was pulled down '» 
and rebuilt in 1706, having become dangerous. History Saye 
that. the precincts were. given:to Sir.THomas AUDLEy,, who >; 


Pye Corner, where..the: Great. Fire..of.: London in» 1666 -was- 5 


FEY 


+ 


s 


t 


become. Lord Chancellor, by Henry. VIII., who. died there in rs 


-1554. The estate was afterwards. inherited by) the Duke. of; 
- NorFoux, , who. married .a. daughter of, Sir. Tomas’s 5 and in 
the year.1662, the inhabitants.of Duke’s Place, as the precinets’) ; 


were then named (that of late years: has. reeked with the smell, 


of; oranges, forthe sale of which it became famous), having: a) 

‘quarrel with. the. parishioners. of the: Church. of .St. Catherines, 
‘Cree, secured leaye,from,.King CHarues to rebuild the. Priory i 
Church, ., We: are. -still..aceredited:. to. the .eastern . part- of, thera 
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“City; or rather outside it, and our attention is next arrested by 
«a guainte hostelrte called the Fountain Inn, situate in the 
‘Minories, ‘and supposed to have been built about the 
-year 1480. The Hall of: the Brotherhood of the Holy 
‘Trinity forms the next feature in this :typical collection, 
but the gable end only has been reproduced. This hall 
until 1780 stood in Trinity Court. ~It was first founded 
in the year 1377 by that‘unfortunate monarch Ricuaro IL, 
asa fraternity of St.Fabian and St. Sebastian. It was 
afterwards ‘licensed by Henry VI.,; and suppressed by 
“Epwarp VI... Afterwards :we reach a house the name of whose 
“Owner is something more than a household word with every 
aman, woman, and child of English -birth.’ Even now almost 
“verging upon the “seventh” stage, we can recall the delight 
sand wonder. we experienced the first time the tale of Dick 
\WaIriiNctTon. fell..upon.our astonished. ears, Many-will, be 
the little prattlers that will be taken during the next few months 
ito view-this. wood-and-plaster replica of the house in which the 
great |and wonderful Sir RicHaRD WHITTINGTON ‘is said’ to 
shave resided when ‘he retired from active life, and carried out 
-his benevolent undertakings. He is said to have held court in 
‘an .almost«regal «manner, but for the benefit of the poor and 
safflicted.alone...'The house stood in Hart Street, Mark Lane, 
‘where: still may ‘be one or-two dwellings’ of rather ancient 
sdate. -And: now we have almost reached: the end of this 
dhistoricalthoroughfare. ‘There are yet three houses'to be seen, 
‘two of which were’ only recently:removed: from High Street, 
‘Borough, and another. stood: in. Bankside, where at one time 
‘Swan Theatre was* located, but they are not? associated, so far 
-as we know, with any historical reminiscences, We now emerge 
from this Medizeval avenue, and again mingle inthe surround- 
angs’of the nineteenth century.- This show street has not been 
‘built: for the benefit of the archeologist or the historian, but 
for the million, and to bring grist to the mill; and in-this latter 
«object no doubt it will be eminently productive. The com- 
Mittee have ‘had the aid.of Mr. Brrcw in preparing the designs 
for the buildings..: The structures have been erected in the 
incredibly ‘short’ space of: six weeks by Mr. Wiitrams, with 
Mr. W.. G. Surron as clerk of works. The painting is by 
Messrs, CAMPBELL & SMITH. 

In other parts of the exhibition various manufacturing pro- 
‘cesses will be carried on, and a large portion will be relegated 
to cookery, and a Chinese tea-garden, restaurant, and shop are 
amongst the novel attractions in this department. © Three 
model kitchens are also fitted up, comprising a high-class one, 
‘suitable for a club-house or large mansion, which has been 
undertaken -by Messrs. BENHAM & Sons, of Wigmore Street,; 
and we know of no firm more capable of carrying out such an 
undertaking in -an- effective, manner, the only difficulty they 
have had to contend with in giving full force to’ their wishes 


‘being the small space allotted-them. ~The next, intended for’ 


‘a middle-class household, has been placed in the hands of 
-Messrs. Brown & GREEN, of Luton and Finsbury Pavement, 


‘who obtained the gold medal at the Smoke Abatement Exhi-' 
‘bition, for their. principle. of: under-feeding: as applied to! 


skitchen ranges and other grates. In this kitchen a flooring of 
sa very durable and cheap mosaic, practically imperishable, that 

can be supplied at as low a price as the commonest tiles, has 
‘been laid down by Messrs. DiesPEKER & Co., of the Holborn 
Viaduct. 

The dwelling itself will be illustrated in various ways. 
‘The “flat” system, until late years confined exclusively in 
our island to Scotland, is gradually feeling its way into the 
‘metropolis, and amongst an: expensive class of dwellings ; 
while. our kinsmen north of the Tweed are building, year 
‘by year, more “self-contained houses,” as they are pleased 
to-call an independent house, and so the whirligig of time 
produces its changes. These arrangements are shown, and 
also models of other kinds of houses, fret he mansion to the 
cottage. The sanitary and unsanitary features, now a popular 
theme, is duly set forth, and interior decoration, all professing 
to-be hygienic in character, is displayed. 

-.. Although there are many foreign exhibits intermixed with 
our own, France and Belgium appear to be’ the only two 
nations whose Governments have responded to the call and 
shave separate courts, if we except the Indian collection, which 
may be almost called a portion of our own. Probably the well- 
known deficiencies that exist in Continental nations as regards 
sanitary matters. may have deterred them from. entering the 
lists, but monetary considerations: may also-have had. their 
weight in “bringing- about the-result.. “In the French: ‘court a 


large building, named “La Ville de Paris,” illustrates by 
diagrams and models the Parisian sanitary arrangements. 

Entering the eastern avenue, we may almost fancy we are 
in the midst of the Smoke Abatement Exhibition of 1881-82, 
for this portion of the building is again relegated to these 
appliances, and on all hands we recognise old faces and old 
exhibits, besides several that are new, but, like the rest of the 
exhibition, we must deal with these in detail at a future date. 

A meritorious feature is the special department (although 
most here have that appellation) set apart for the workshop, in 
which is contained apparatus, fittings, and models of: the 
various articles intended for the’ use of the’ workpeople who 
labour in unhealthy trades. If our artisans would generally 
adopt all the appliances that have been invented for. their 
safety and the preservation of their health, there would be far 
less loss of life and chronic illnesses than now exist ; but we 
know too well that the old proverb “familiarity breeds con- 
tempt” is as rife amongst our workers in dangerous and 
unhealthy trades as ever, and’ until a greater amount of 
common sense can. be instilled into them, the efforts of 
philanthropists and humanitarians will lose half their effect. |” 

There is one section of the exhibition to-which the female 
portion of the community will flock in their thousands, and 
that is dress. Except from an artistic-_point of view we shall 
not, even in our future notices, attempt to dive into this, to 
us, almost sacred province of ‘unknown quantities and 
mysterious adjuncts. . Dress, from+the time of the Conquest 
to the present day, embraces a wide range, but it is illustrated 
by means of figures, representing the “ high’ born ladye,” and 
(may we use the term?) plebeian, or peasant. These costumes 
have been designed by Mr. Lewis WINGFIELD, and’ a collection 
of naval and military dresses from the Saxon age to the present 
period,.on lay figures, is under the charge of General 
ERSKINE. It must be said that this department will disap- 
point archeologists. The ‘‘dummies” which are used are 
very ugly, and the dresses do not sit well. In many cases the 
materials are flimsy, and more satisfactory notion of ancient 
costume would be obtained from one of the large French or 
German books on the subject. 

The electric lighting will also prove a great attraction, and 
will undoubtedly surpass the beautiful display of last year. 
Altogether there will be about 5,000 incandescent, and from 
300 to 350 arc lights, and there will be, we believe, some novel 
features in connection with the lighting shown. -The central 
object in the display will be the magnificent electrolier con- 
taining 99 lamps, manufactured by B. Verity & Sons, King 
Street, Covent Garden, for the Electrical Exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace three years since, and that was the subject of 
so much comment on that occasion. This beautiful work of 
art is made of brass, the principal parts being all of hamméréd 
metal. The incandescent lamps are covered by coloured 
glasses representing the flowers of the blue-bell. It has-been 
lent by the firm to the Edison Company, and is hung in the 
vestibule, but a short distance from the principal entrance, 
over which it will shed a flood of radiant light. More than 
‘20 patentees and companies will, we understand, be repre- 
sented with their different systems of lighting. On the present 
occasion we shall not attempt to give detailed descriptions of 
any of the exhibits, for although something like cleanliness and 
order existed at the opening, but few out of the great mass of 
exhibits are complete. But we must not close them without 
mentioning the magnificent pavilion and the corridors of 
Messrs. DouLToN, of Lambeth. These veritable works of art 
will be one of the most striking features in the exhibition. 
Everything composing these structures, including pillars, walls, 
steps, and floors, are of pottery-ware manufactured and painted 
at Lambeth. ‘To attempt to describe these works at the pre- 
sent moment would be alike unjust to the firm and would be 
an incomplete record ; but we have no hesitation in saying 
their like have never been seen before. 

We must compliment the executive on their determination 
to exclude all those itinerant vendors that too often appear as 
plague spots and excrescences at most large exhibitions. - Mis- 
cellaneous exhibits are certainly to be found, but they do not 
partake of the character of those we allude to. We have no 
feud with these people ; they have to obtain their living as 
well as the most legitimate manufacturer, but we have always 
contended that they are not only out of place at such an exhi- 
bition as this, but are a nuisance to the legitimate exhibitor, 
and are certainly not required at South Kensington. There ‘is 
yet another subject to which we desire to call attention, in 
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which the wisdom of the executive has been brought pro- 
minently forward. Medals of gold, silver, and bronze are 
announced to be given. oe) , 

Everyone who has any knowledge of exhibitions is fully 
aware that the granting of awards often proves a thankless 
office to jurors, is productive of heart-burnings among eX- 
hibitors, and entails an amount of annoyance to the executive. 
He who can solve the problem to prevent this will prove a 
benefactor to all concerned. The committee are evidently 
fully alive to this, and have adopted a novel but ingenious 
plan that may rid them of a little of their responsibility. We 
in common with many others contend that jurors have often 
been selected on account of their scientific attainments. We 
are free to admit the value of science in such cases; at the 
same time we are equally certain that gentlemen of practical 
manufacturing knowledge should be imported into the council 
ct jurors. Who are so capable of forming an opinion as to the 
make, quality, and action in use of various appliances as men 
whose business-life has been devoted to the study of such 
appliances ? Such individuals must prove of great assistance 
to the scientific section, and should enable a better decision to 
be arrived at. At many International Exhibitions this idea 
has found favour, and we are pleased to find that an oppor- 
tunity has been offered for its adoption here. Circulars have 
been sent to all exhibitors, asking them to name three gentle- 
men who, in their opinion, would be the most suitable men to 
judge of the value of their productions. No names are given 
as a nucleus to select from, but they are free to mention any 
one they please ; but a committee has been formed to pass 
their opinions on such selections, and to endeavour to obtain 
a trio in each class in accordance with the wishes expressed. 
Now, if exhibitors send in suitable names, and such gentlemen 
agree to accept the office, a great load of responsibility is 
removed from the executive, and in fact exhibitors are offered 
the privilege of selecting their own jurors. If with this con- 
cession a competent list of judges is not secured, it is mainly 
the exhibitors’ fault. They cannot blame the committee, and 
we shall have no sympathy with them if they complain of the 
awards, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AN OLD MANOR-HOUSE. 


HIS illustration is a reproduction of a pen-and-ink draw- 

ing by Mr. JoHN LANGHAM, architect, Manchester, which 

is now in the Royal Academy. ‘The style of drawing is cha- 

racteristic of the author, and it is needless to say that the com- 

position is imaginary. ‘The illustration is nearly of the same 
size as the original. 


HIGH ALTAR, ST. CATHERINE’S CHURCH, WEST DRAYTON 


T. CATHERINE’S Church was erected in 1869, from 
the designs of Mr. S. J. NIcHOLL and Mr. T. J. WiLtson, 

then in partnership, but, owing to want of funds, very much 
had to be left incomplete, and it is only of late that the Rev. 
Mr. WrEN has been enabled to proceed with the gradual com- 
pletion cf his work, the making of the designs being, by friendly 
arrangement, entrusted to Mr. S.J. NicHott. ‘The baptistery 
and font, the Chapel of the Sacred Heart, and the Lady 
Chapel, all carefully designed in harmony with the style of 
the church, are finished, and the design now illustrated is for 
the high altar. The drawing is exhibited in the architectural 
room of the Royal Academy this year. The materials are 


stone, marble, and alabaster, with sculpture and paintings, en- | 


riched with gilding and colour and hangings of drapery. 


HOUSE, BARKING ROAD, LONDON. 


HE shape of the site of this house being triangular, and the 
building line 20 feet from the frontage, made it desirable 
to keep the building of as little depth as possible. The end of 
the drawing-room forms a large bay, terminating in a circular 
roof, and there is a small conservatory or fernery, with openings 
to drawing-room and hall. The staircase is triangular, with a 
polygonal landing towards the garden, the newel running from 
the top to the bottom of the house, and supporting flat domes 
under the landings. The materials proposed to be used are 
dark red bricks of the Woolpit Company for the walls, the 
roof covered with strawberry and brindled tiles made by the 
Madeley Wood Company. ‘Inside, the ceilings will in nearly 


all cases be of wood, with small ribs to form patterns ; where 
plastered Hircuin’s material will be used. The whole of the 
woodwork will be executed by Mr. C. Woop, of the Crown 
Saw Mills, for whom the house will be erected, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. Witi1am G. B. 
LEwis, architect. 


GLADSTONE BUILDINGS, SHEFFIELD. 


HESE buildings are being erected by the ‘Gladstone 
] Buildings Company, Limited” (formed by the local 
adherents of Liberalism), and will afford accommodation for 
the “ Reform Club” and the “ Liberal Association.” The site 
is very eligible, situate in one of the principal thoroughfares, 
and overlooking the churchyard of St. Peter’s. The buildings 
have been designed by and are being erected under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Hemsott & Smirn, architects, of 
Sheffield. silt 

The Reform Club entrance is from St. James’s Row, and 
leads into a spacious vestibule which is commanded by a 
porter’s-room. The staircase and hall is divided from the 
vestibule by an arch and columns. On the right of the stair- 
case are the lavatories, &c. The principal rooms on the first 
floor are reached by the staircase, and comprise a reception- 
room, 18 feet by 12 feet ; dining-room, 43 feet 6 inches by 23 
feet 6 inches ; reading-room, 31 feet 6 inches by 21 feet (these 
two latter being capable of forming one large banqueting- 
room) ; writing-room, 17 feet 6 inches by r2 feet. The second 
floor embraces billiard-room, 43 feet 6 inches by 23 feet 6 
inches ; smoke-room, 31 feet 6 inches by 21 feet ; library, 18 
feet by 17 feet, and connected with both floors are the neces- 
sary serving-rooms, cloak-rooms, &c. The third floor is 
occupied by dressing-rooms, bath-room, and the administrative 
departments. Card-room, private dining-rooms, secretary’s- 
room, &c., are provided on mezzanine floors. 

The Liberal Association rooms, which occupy portions of 
the first and second floors, are entered from St. James’s Street, 
and consist of a reading-room, 24 feet by 19 feet 6 inches, with 
writing-room attached ; executive-room, 23 feet 6 inches by 
19 feet 6 inches ; meeting-room, 39 feet by 19 feet 6 inches, 
secretary’s-room and waiting-room, lavatories, &c. 

The ground floor (except where entrances as before named) 
is occupied by five shops or offices and by a restaurant, and 
the basement by a public billiard-room for six tables, with 
service bar and lavatory accommodation attached. . 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


o Rates following candidates have passed the recent professional 
examinations :— ; 

Student Candidates for the Associateship.—Harry Barratt, of 
Stourbridge ; Robert Alan Benson, of the College of Agriculture, 
Downton ; Walter de Hoghton Birch, of the College of Agricul- 
ture, Downton; Bernard Simon Dunning, of the Coilege of 
Agriculture, Downton; John Henry Mead, of the College of 
Agriculture, Downton; William Timothy Hall, of Maidstone:; 
John Baseley Selby, of Mornington Road, Regent’s Park, N.W.; 
Edward Mixer, of Shepherd’s Bush, W.; Thomas Willard, of 
Rugby. Of these candidates, William Timothy Hall receives the 
“Institution Prize” of 152., having obtained the highest number of 
marks (over 500) of any student candidate; and Robert Alan 
Benson and John Baseley Selby (bracketed equal), prizes of 10/, 
each, as second in order of merit among the student candidates. . 

NVon-Student Candidates for the Associateship. —Thomas 
Arthur Dickson, of the Agricultural College, Cirencester ; Edward 
Greenop, of Brixton Rise, S.W.; William Redford Halkyard, of 
Knutsford ; Robert George Petre, of Chelmsford; George William 
Sadler, jun., of Cheltenham ; Theodore Sturge, of Bristol ; James 
Bruce Watson, of Tetsworth, Oxon ; Jonas Marshall Webb, of 
Cambridge. Of these candidates, Jonas Marshall Webb receives 
a prize of 15/2, being first in order of merit of the non-student 
candidates. 

The following candidates, who have previously passed the 
Associateship examination, have been successful in passing the 
Fellowship examination :—Charles Herbert Bedells, of John 
Street, Bedford Row; Henry Johnson, of Walbrook, E.C.; Wil- 
liam Gustavus Stanhope Rolleston, of Leicester. 

The following non-Associate candidates have also passed the 
Fellowship examination :—Alfred Mitchelmore, of Totnes, Devon ; 
James Winder Peto, of Ixworth, Suffolk; William Smith, of 
Salford Priors, Evesham. 

Making, together, 17 candidates who have passed the examina- 
tion for the Associateship, and 6 candidates who have passed the 
examinations for the Fellowship, or a total of 23 successful 
candidates out of 36 who presented themselves for examination. - 
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THE CONFERENCE OF ARCHITECTS. 


ape triennial Conference of Architects opened on Monday 
afternoon. Mr. Horace Jones received the members of the 
Institute at the rooms of the Institute. There was not a large 
attendance in the afternoon. On the walls of the west gallery 
some working drawings were hung, which gave opportunity to 
contrast the styles adopted by the late G. E. Street, R.A., the late 
W. Burges, and the late E. E. Viollet-le-Duc. 

In the evening the fiftieth annual meeting was held, when the 
Report of the Council was presented and the officers were elected 
for the ensuing year. Mr. Barry, in moving the adoption of the 
Report, dwelt at some length upon the satisfactory state of the 
Society, socially and financially, as indicated by the steady main- 
tenance of the number of professional members, now I,100 in all, 
and by the cheerful character of the accounts, the ordinary 
annual expenditure being about 3,300/.,, with a balance to 
spare. He also alluded to the advance of the principle of 
examination, and to the disposition manifested by the general 
body to insist upon reforms in the management, to which, although 
he himself held strong opinions, he loyally yielded, regarding the 
Council as the honoured servants of the Society, bound to carry 
out its wishes. Mr. Barry also regretted the absence from the 
Institute of the gold medallist of the year and several other very 
eminent architects, and went on to speak of the unreadiness of the 
Metropolitan Board to accept the advice of the Council under the 
provisions of the statute with reference to Northumberland Avenue : 
and lastly adverted to the labours of the Competitions Committee 
in the endeavour to establish the rule of professional adjudication 
as one means at least of improving an “abominable system.” Mr. 
Fowler, of Louth, seconded the motion, and spoke of the want of 
interest excited amongst provincial architects. Mr. Cole Adams, 
being called upon, gave some information with regard to the work 
of the Competitions Committee, from which, however, he did not 
seem to expect very great results. Professor Kerr spoke in approval 
of the report, and said that after the observations of Mr. 
Barry, coupled with what had fallen from Mr. Cates recently, 
he hoped that no further necessity would arise for discussing 
a point of principle which involved a little unpleasantness. 
But at the same time he hoped the report would never again open 
with the statement that the Council presented it “for the informa- 
tion of the meeting;” it was presented for confirmation and 
approval. Mr. Kerr then called for a special recognition of the 
liberality of the President, Mr. Horace Jones, in his having taken 
upon himself the whole of the not inconsiderable expenses of last 
year’s conversazione at South Kensington Museum. As regarded 
the Transactions, he complained of the small amount of business 
done, and remarked that, in the case of the Conference now 
opened, a little organisation seemed to provide almost as much in- 
tellectual work for one week as would serve the Institute for a 
whole year. When Mr. Barry complained of the absence of cer- 
tain eminent men, and Mr. Fowler spoke of the apathy of the 
country architects, he considered that both of these shortcomings 
might be met. The elevation of the intellectual standard of the 
work of the Institute was the way to attract all men of eminence ; 
and, as for the provincial practitioners, the way to secure their 
adhesion was to advance in liberality of management, in the direc- 
tion of equality and fraternity, and he strongly recommended the 
adoption of some plan whereby, charter or no charter, every 
member of the body should have his vote received. After some 
remarks by Mr. Charles Fowler on the accounts, the report was 
adopted. The elections were then proceeded with, and Mr. 
Christian was elected president, the vice-presidents being Messrs. 
Brandon, I’Anson, and Waterhouse, and the ordinary members of 
Council the whole of the previous members, with the addition of 
Mr. Aitchison, A.R.A., Mr. Fawcett of Cambridge, and Mr. Cole 
A. Adams, 


TUESDAY, May 6, 


It can hardly be said that the objects of the visits which were 
set down for Tuesday were well selected. In the three cases the 
works were in progress, and it was therefore impossible in the 
short space that was allotted to obtain a clear notion of what was 
to be accomplished. The explanations that were offered could 
only be heard bya few. If a little foresight had been exercised, 
and if printed descriptions had been handed to the visitors, or if 
the architects had obtained the assistance of some of their friends 
to act as guides, a good deal of information might have been 
obtained. But, as usual, everything was left to chance, and there 
was in consequence the usual amount of grumbling among the 
country visitors who had been induced for the first time to attend 
a conference. 

The Guildhall Council Chamber is a twelve-sided Perpendicular 
hall, and, when completed, will be likely to answer for meetings. 
Whether it is ever to be occupied as a Council Chamber is 
uncertain. The windows are filled with stained glass, the roof 
will be coloured and gilded, and all that money could obtain will 
be found around. The workmanship is creditable to the contractors, 
and the design is rigidly correct in the details. But it was impos- 
sible to give any notion how fara speaker’s voice will be heard 


in the hall, or on how many days it will be necessary to employ 
gas or the electric light. The galleries are reached by winding 
stairs, and the channels which are cut in the newels will be great 
temptations to young folks, if any are admitted. Afterwards the 
visitors were led to the Corporation Library and Museum, two places 
which are open to the public throughout the year. 

The new building of the Stock Exchange was next visited. It 
is farther from completion than the Council Chamber. The prin- 
cipal feature will be the great hall, which eventually will have an 
area of 16,000 square feet. The walls are covered with marble 
slabs, but the spaces are so large that the use of the material 
appears to be mere ostentation of wealth. Ifa less lavish use had 
been made of the marble its value would be enhanced, and the 
appearance of the wall surface would be less monotonous. The 
hall will be covered with a domed roof. It will rest on a ring, 
formed of a wrought-iron rivetted girder about 2 feet 6 inches 
deep, which is carried all round the hall. The ribs will be of cast 
iron, and the dome will be covered with copper, for it appears that 
the members of the Stock Exchange have an aversion to sunlight. 
The roof has been designed and constructed by Mr. Dawnay, 
C.E., and, judging from tracings which were exhibited, it will be 
an excellent example of engineering. The upper part of the hall 
is in hard Portland and Daubigny stone. The carving of the Italian 
ornamentation is now being done, mainly by foreign workmen, and 
is bold and good in style. The contractor for the works is Mr. 
George Shaw, and Mr. J. J. Coles is the architect. 

In the afternoon the works of the District Railway Extension 
were visited, and the journey under Cannon Street was attended 
with more or less discomfort. Here again the time was insufficient, 
but probably it did not matter so much, as similar works are never 
likely to be conducted by architects. The great difficulty in 
constructing the railway was to avoid expensive interference with 
the superstructure of the houses along the route, and it is well known 
that in order to be prepared for contingent litigation, photographs 
on a large scale were taken of the buildings in Cannon Street, so as 
to enable the Company to give evidence with regard to settlement. 
The construction of the line under the court of the Cannon Street 
Station, and under the statue of King William IV. is the part of 
which the engineers and contractors appear to be most proud. 

The second meeting was held in the evening in Conduit Street, 
Mr. Charles Barry presiding, when the following paper was read 
and discussed :— 


Architects, Clients, and Contractors. 
By ARTHUR CATES, F.R.I.B.A. 


When drawing up the programme of the proceedings of this 
Conference, the committee considered that “the duties, obliga- 
tions, and mutual relations of architect, client, and contractor with 
reference to both English and foreign practice,” would form an ex- 
cellent subject for discussion at one of the meetings. They accord- 
ingly prepared a series of questions which were addressed to 
correspondents of the Institute, with the result that replies have 
been received from Professor Fenger, of Copenhagen, Th. Ritter 
von Hansen, of Vienna, and Herr Ende, of Berlin. 

Communications respecting the practice in America have also 
been received from Mr. Sydney Smirke, who practised for many 
years in America, and who will, I hope, be present here this even- 
ing, and favour the meeting with his observations on those points 
in which American practice differs from ours. 

At the request of the committee I have read these communica- 
tions, and summarised them in such a manner as will, I hope, 
satisfactorily open the discussion. 

For France I am indebted for much information to Mr. W. H. 
White and Mr, R. Phené Spiers, and have referred to some of the 
leading text-books on French building legislation, more particularly 
to “ Manuel des Lois du Batiment,” published by the Société 
Centrale des Architectes ; Frémy Ligneville, “ Traité de la Légis- 
lation des Batiments,” 2 vols., 8vo., 1881 ; O. Masselin, “ Nouvelle 
Jurisprudence et Traité pratique sur les Honoraires des Archi- 
tectes,” 8vo., Paris, 1879; O. Masselin, “ Nouvelle Jurisprudence 
et Traité sur la Responsabilité des Architectes, &c.,” 8vo., 1879. 

I must admit that when the questions settled by the committee 
were first placed in my hands, I was somewhat startled by the wide 
range they covered, which seemed to me likely to require a whole 
conference, or even a series of conferences for their complete dis- 
cussion. As, however, the time at our disposal this evening is but 
limited, and the object of the meeting is to afford those who attend 
an opportunity of expressing their views and discussing points of 
general practice, I will, as shortly as possible, bring before you the 
replies which have been received. 

Happily, the first question, which relates to the tenure of land 
for building purposes, has been thought to be of sufficient import- 
ance to have an entire meeting appropriated to its consideration, 
and to-morrow (Wednesday) morning Mr. Blashill will read a 
paper thereon. 


Position of Architects on the Continent. 
The next series of questions relates to the architect, and it will 
be convenient to consider each separately. Thus :— 
When an architect is employed upon the erection of a house, is 
it usual for him to perform the following services ?—(a) Preparing 
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all the drawings that are required, anda specification of the works ‘ 
(6) Arranging terms with the contractor or contractors ; (¢) Super- 
intending the work ; (¢) Deciding on the amount of money that is 
to be paid to the contractor or contractors according tothe terms 
and dates of payment. : ; , 

To this the reply from Copenhagen is the simple affirmative, 
Yes; but in Austria the architect’s duties appear to be somewhat 
more extended, as beyond those set out in the question he pre- 
pares an accurate estimate of quantities of the building to be 
executed, from which the contractors can ascertain the quantities 
of the several descriptions of work. 

A similar practice appears to exist in Germany, and in France 
the preparation of the Devis estimatif is one of the duties of the 
architect, and is included in the services covered by his commis- 
sion; but on this head more particulars will be given when the 
tariff of charges under which German architects work and the 
remuneration of French architects is considered. 

To the third question—Does the architect usually perform any 
other services ?—the reply is in each case, No. 

4. Is his decision as to the quality of the work and material, 
and as to payments, final and binding ?—is answered, in accord- 
ance with ordinary English practice, with the proviso, as regards 
Austria, that if the contractor desires in such cases to appeal to a 
legal tribunal, the right of doing so must be expressly stipulated in 
the contract ; while in Germany it is often stipulated in the con- 
tract that in cases of dispute one or more arbitrators shall decide 
the question at issue. 

5. Is the architect responsible to the client for any losses that 
may arise through bad work or materials which he ought to have 
checked ; and if so, for a limited or unlimited time? 

It appears that in Denmark this responsibility has not hitherto 
been exactly defined by law or by custom, but if losses have 
been suffered through the architect’s neglect or liability, the em- 
ployer may sue him for damages within the first twenty years. 
The reply from Vienna is vague, and to the effect that the con- 
tractor is held responsible for, and to make good, loss through bad 
work or bad material. The Architectural Association of Germany 
has the responsibility of the architect to the client at present under 
consideration, but no decision has been arrived at. There the 
tradesman is responsible to the architect as well as to the client 
for the goodness of the work. In doubtful cases the architect 
leaves the selection of the tradesman to the client, thus giving the 
latter an influence by which he cleverly diminishes his own 
responsibility. No instance is known to Herr Ende in which an 
architect has had to bear the responsibility for the shortcomings ofa 
tradesman. Every architect is legally answerable for his designs 
so long as these are followed. Where a tradesman deviates from 
the instructions of the architect, the latter assumes the responsi- 
bility if he sanctions deviations in a general way. If the archi- 
tect is demonstrably lax in his supervision, of course the law holds 
him responsible. 

In France and those countries subject to the Code Napoléon 
the responsibility of architects and contractors is defined by six 
articles of the Code Civil, four of which are of general application, 
while Art. 1,792—“ Si Pédifice construit & prix fait, périt en tout ou 
en partie par le vice de la construction, méme par le vice du sol, 
Varchitecte et ’entrepreneur en sont responsables pendant dix 
ans ”—appears to make the architect and contractor liable for ten 
years ; and Art. 2,270—“ Apres dix ans, Varchitecte et les entre- 
preneurs sont déchargés de la garantie des gros ouvrages qu’ils 
ont faits ou dirigés”—relieves the architect and contractor from 


liability after ten years. 


Responsibility of oreign Architects. 


_ There has been considerable controversy as to the exact mean- 
ing of Art. 1,792, it being contended that it is only applicable where 
the architect is the contractor ; but, nevertheless, the responsibility 
attaches to the architect under the general principles of Art. 1,382: 
—<“ Tout fait quelconque de homme, qui cause a autrui un dom- 
mage, oblige celui par la faute duquel il est arrivé a réparer” ; 
Art. 1,383 :—“ Chacun est responsable du dommage qu'il a causé, 
non seulement par son fait, mais encore par sa négligence ou par 
son imprudence” ; and Art. 1,992 :—“ Le mandataire répond non 
seulement du dol, mais encore des fautes qu’il commet dans sa 
gestion,” which make him, in common with all other citizens, 
liable for the results of faults he may commit, and those he may 
by negligence or otherwise permit others to commit over whom 
he may have authority. For errors of design and want of skill 
resulting in failure of the building wholly or in part, neglect of 
legislative enactments and municipal and police regulations, 
neglect of servitudes and easements to which the site is subject 
and which the architect could have ascertained, providing a build- 
ing which does not satisfy the defined requirements, the client has 
his remedy against the architect alone. For improper execution 
of work, defective or improper material or workmanship, the 
client’s remedy is against both contractor and architect—against 
the one for having committed the wrong, and against the other 
for having by inefficient superintendence permitted it; but the 
architect himself has his remedy against the contractor. These 
responsibilities have many qualifications arising from the varying 
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relations of the parties, but it would not be possible to enter into 
such details on this occasion. 

The limit of ten years does not apply to cases of fraud: in 
these the term of prescription is extended to thirty years. In 
England the Statute of Limitations being seven years, it would 
appear that the architect is in ordinary circumstances protected 
after the lapse of that period. 


Scale of Foreign Fees and Measure of Professional Work. 


6, On what basis is the architect’s remuneration calculated, 
and is this settled by any law or custom ? 

The Danish architects have not yet agreed upon a schedule of 
remuneration, but often use the German and Swedish schedules, 
which will be found in the report of the Congrés International des 
Architectes, Paris, 1878. In Austria the terms of professional re- 
muneration are not fixed by law, but the Architectural Association 
has drawn up a certain scale of charges. It is, however, optional 
with the architect and client whether they accept this or not. 
As a tule professional remuneration is calculated at from three to 
five per cent., according to the nature of the work. In Germany a 
very elaborate tariff is adopted which was drawn up by the Archi- 
tectural Section at the Fifteenth Congress of German Architects 
and Engineers, held at Hamburg in 1868. The ordinary work of 
the architect is there divided in five classes, commencing with 
ordinary agricultural buildings and the plainest description of 
town and country dwellings, and ending with exterior and interior 
decorations and ornamental work. The scale of remuneration is 
set out under six subdivisions of the architect’s work and nine pro- 
gressive stages of cost, the first limit being 300/. and the highest 
30,0007, and upwards. 

The services to be performed by the architect are defined as :— 
(2) Shetches.—Preparing sketches (plans and elevations) drawn to 
scale, and (if desired) an approximate summary estimate of cost. 
(6) Design.—Preparing complete design, with plans, elevations, 
and sections, together with a summary estimate of cost as for (a). 
(c) Working Drawings and Details.—Preparing the requisite 
working drawings and the detail drawings of construction and 
decoration. (d) Estimate of Cost.—Preparing a special estimate 
of cost of construction. (e) Zxecution.—Drawing up contracts for, 
and letting and general superintendence of, the execution of 
the whole of the works, exclusive of special superintendence. 
(f) Accounts, &c.—Checking and certifying the accounts, exclusive 
of measuring up. 3 ites 

For works of smallest cost the rate per cent. for the entire 
services varies from 5 per cent. on the smallest expenditure.for the 
lowest class of building to 9} per cent. for a like expenditure on 
the highest class of building ; while for works of greatest cost the 
rate of remuneration varies from 2 per cent. on the largest 
expenditure for simple buildings to 5 per cent. on those of the 
highest class. Fees on rebuilding or additions to existing buildings. 
where a special design is necessary are calculated at one-fourth 
more, and where a design is not necessary at one-fourth less than 
for the same class of new work. Advances on account during the 
work, in proportion to the progress of the work and in accordance 
with the rules, shall always be paid to the architect on demand. 
If the estimate be exceeded such excess shall not increase the fee, 
but the cost of duly sanctioned extensions or more sumptuous 
treatment of the work shall increase it. All drawings remain the 
property of the architect. The client may demand copies of the 
design, but shall use them only for the work to which they relate. 
This German tariff has been adopted by the architects of Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy, and has, I think, been printed at length in 
the London professional journals. The remuneration of architects 
in Sweden is regulated by a system similar to that adopted in 
Germany ; but, while the services to be rendered are similar to 
those there given, the rates of percentage are somewhat less. ~~ 

The services to be rendered by.an architect in Sweden, are :— 
Esquisse,—Dessin net, avec un devis approximatif. Dessins et 
plans principaux,—Dessins complets. Devis et descriptions,— 
Calcul des frais, avec indication des quantités et des prix, ainsi que 
désignation des matériaux, et du mode du travail. Epures,—Tous 
les dessins de construction et ornamentation. Surveillance,— 
Stipulation de contrats d’entreprise et surveillance de l’exécution. 

In France it has been decided by the Cour de Cassation as 
recently as 1875 that no law or regulation exists which fixes the 
fees due to an architect for private work; that the Courts should, 
in the absence of any agreement, regulate them with reference to 


the work carried out and the services rendered. Public depart- 
ments, such as the Ministére de 


VIntérieur, des Travaux Publics, 
des Cultes, La Ville de Paris, &c., make special contracts, by which 
the architect, besides an annual salary (“traitement fixe annuel”) is 
entitled to a commission (“ ¢vaztemen 


t proportionnel”) on the cost 
of the work; and after their completion, he might be granted a 


further payment (“ gratificatzon »), not so much as a pecuniary 
advantage, but as an expression of satisfaction for work executed 
with economy and skill, Although the fees of architects have 
never been fixed by law, because the art 1s a liberal one, they are, 
when not otherwise agreed, generally determined by the custom of 
the place, or the scale fixed by the Conseil des Batiments Civils in 
1800, and confirmed in 1841, by which the remuneration of archi-. 
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tects employed by the Department was fixed at 5 per cent., the 
services to be rendered being defined thus :—“ Confection des plans 
et des projets, la conduite des ouvrages, la vérification et le régle- 
ment des mémoires.” 


The Five per Cent. Rate in France. 


The whole question of “honoraires” was very fully discussed at 
the Congrés International des Architectes, held in Paris in 1878, 
and under the auspices of the Société Centrale des Architectes, 
and I would refer those who are desirous of more detailed informa- 
tion than can be here given, to the report of the proceedings of 
that Congress published in 1881 by the Ministére de l’Agriculture 
et du Commerce. ; 

The subject has occupied the attention of the Société Centrale 
des Architectes not less than that of this Institute. In 1849 a 
committee of that body reported that 5 per cent. must be taken as 
a mean applicable to most cases ; had been generally recognised 
by courts of justice, but by arrangement, by reason of the im- 
portance or otherwise of the services rendered, might be deviated 
from. 

The following extracts from some of the communications made 
to it sufficiently explain the spirit with which the question was 
considered at this Congress :— 


“Whatever the merit of the architect who conceives and 
executes, whatever the nature of the work, whatever the skill, care, 
and time devoted to the studies and to the superintendence— 
always 5 per cent. ; 

“The painter, the sculptor, obtain for their works their value ; 
the physician, the counsel, charge their fees in accordance with 
their position and merits, and the care which they bestow. 

“The counsel may have mistaken the case, and advised his 
client badly, but the latter pays the fees, and no more is said. 

“The physician may have erred, his patient dies, and with 
him the doctor’s mistake is buried; but nevertheless his fees are 

aid. 

Be The architect, however, receives always 5 per cent. ; but if he 
makes a mistake, or is deceived, or if he has given way to conces- 
sions which may compromise his work, the critic is ready to seize 
with avidity on his faults, while justice is invoked against him with 
such rigour that even his future prospects may be affected, and 
that fortune and position, to attain which the architect is ever 
struggling, may be compromised. 

“Pretended architects accept work on such terms that they 
cannot without loss perform the serious duties of the profession ; 
but certainly if they thus lose, they profit in other and less legiti- 
mate ways. , 

“The client who thinks he has made a good bargain is not aware 
that the architect obtains from the contractors more than the 
difference he has saved, and to obtain it sacrifices his liberty of 
action, and hands himself over to them.” 


M. Davioud strongly urged the impossibility of framing an 
equitable tariff, the inapplicability of such a tariff system to an 
open and liberal profession, and the necessity of leaving each 
practitioner to assess his own value and to make his own bargain 
in accordance therewith and the nature of the work to be under- 
taken. In the result, after very long discussion, the Congress 
arrived at resolutions to the following effect :—The Congress, 
acknowledging the principle of freedom of labour and its un- 
fettered remuneration, which is established on the principle of 
supply and demand, is of opinion that every architect should 
appraise his work at such value as he may think fit, which should 
be a fair remuneration for the skill displayed and the special diffi- 
culties overcome, Nevertheless, in the absence of any special 
agreement, it considers that the Avis du Conseil des BAtiments 
Civils should be applied as a minimum until such scale has been 
modified in an equitable manner. 


five per Cent. not a fixed Standard in England. 


Thus, the result of the Congress was that the inevitable 5 per 
cent. was considered to be a reasonable basis of remuneration. 
Here, in this room, the architects of the United Kingdom have, at 
great length, and for the last time twelve years ago, discussed the 
same subject and arrived at a similar conclusion ; but having 
printed a document setting forth the opinions of this Institute and 
that Conference with reference to professional charges, it has been 
most unjustly imputed to the Institute that it partakes of the cha- 
racter of a trade union, an impression being somewhat general 
that adherence to the terms set forth in that document is an 
essential condition for membership of the Institute. 

My own view of the position is this—that the document ex- 
presses the ordinary custom of the profession, by which, in the 
absence of any agreement to the contrary, the relations between 
architect and client should be governed ; but the architect is left 
perfectly free to himself assess the value of his work. If the cir- 
cumstances of the case and the nature of the work permit him 
honourably to accept a lower rate of remuneration he is perfectly 
at liberty to do so; while, on the other hand, if he considers that 
his position in the profession or the value or importance of the 
services rendered entitle him to make his charge at a higher rate, 
or as has been done by a late well-known and highly-respected 
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member of this Institute, without regard to percentage at all, he is 
perfectly at liberty to do so, and to secure the highest remunera- 
tion he can obtain. 


foreign Practice as to Ownership of Drawings. ° 


The seventh question, “ Are there any other important matters 
affecting the architect in his relations to his client or the con- 
tractor?” has not elicited any replies which need occupy your 
attention, but the ownership of the drawings is one which certainly 
merits the most careful consideration of the Conference, and may 
be considered under this head. 

In France, Frémy Ligneville (vol. i. p. 229) declares the law to 
be that in the absence of any agreement to the contrary, the fees 
paid to the architect are considered to be due, not only for the 
construction of the building, but also for the preparation of the 
plans in accordance with which it has been erected. Thus the 
client can demand the delivery to him of these drawings, and the 
architect cannot claim any special fee for them ; but the architect 
has the right to retain the plans and specifications he has prepared 
until his fees have been completely paid. The sixteenth article of 
the Institute document expresses the general custom that the 
drawings and specification remain the property of the architect, 
but recommends a distinct understanding with the client on this 
point. The German architects, in the remarks appended to the 
tariff before referred to, dispose of the question thus :— All 
drawings remain the property of the architect. The client may 
demand copies of the design, but shall use them only for the work 
to which they relate.” The third general head under which the 
questions were framed was that of ‘‘ The Contractor,” and in 
considering the replies and statements which I shall have to put 
before you, it must be borne in mind that the circumstances under 
which buildings are executed are so variable, and dependent upon 
sO many conditions, that the information given must be accepted 
as only of general application, and not as representing invariable 
practice. 

Sub-Contractors on the Continent. 


The eighth question runs thus :—“ Is it the custom to employ 
a general contractor to execute all the works required to be done in 
a building, or is the contractor employed for each trade, viz., a 
contractor for masonry, another for carpentry, another for iron- 
work,” &c. 

In Denmark both arrangements are usual. In Austria, in better 
class buildings, as a rule, separate tradesmen and contractors are 
usual for the several descriptions of work, as the master-mason or 
master-bricklayer, the stone-cutter, the master-carpenter, con- 
structor of ironwork, plumber, &c. In Germany both modes of 
letting work are practised. Where the client engages an architect, 
he, as a rule, requires that the work of each trade be let separately. 
A great many architects, however, undertake the erection of build- 
ings for a lump sum, especially in cases where the client wishes to 
be insured against extras, desires not to have to deal with so many 
parties, and prefers the sole and exclusive responsibility of the 
architect to that of a multitude of individuals. In England it occa- 
sionally occurs that the builder provides the design and drawings 
for the work he carries out ; in fact, it is rumoured that builders 
who so proceed have said, “ Oh, we keep an architect, and you 
need not go to the expense of employing one 3” but the architect 
who contracts to carry out his own design is in these days, I think, 
quite unknown, Ifthe practice does exist it would be most desir- 
able that, if possible, full information should be given to the 
meeting respecting it. In France the general practice is to employ 
separate tradesmen, an independent bargain being made with each - 
but the general contractor is not entirely unknown. The ordinary 
practice appears to be that what was, I think, formerly universal 
in England, and is still retained in the North. Mr. R. P. Spiers 
has communicated to me a letter from M. Pascal, a distinguished 
Parisian architect, in which he says on this subject :— 


“ Notwithstanding the advantage which may be derived from 
having one general contractor, we prefer special tradesmen, who 
do their work better. The sole difficulty for the architect is to 
make them work in harmony with each other without reciprocally 
causing delays or prejudice to other works. 

“The general contractor naturally takes a profit from each sub- 
contractor, hence augmentation of cost. He cannot be competent 
in all the specialities which he represents. Hence inferiority in 
the quality of the work : two causes which lead to the system of 
division of the trades being preferred even to the extent that a 
general contractor is only occasionally admitted for the works of 
the State.” 


There is a growing tendency in England towards employing 
special tradesmen for important sections of the work, but the great 
saving of trouble and annoyance arising from the employment of 
the general contractor renders it hardly likely that the good old 
system of master tradesmen contracting for each trade will be 
revived, and handicraft thus suffers. 


Foreign Tenders, 
9. “Is it usual for a tradesman or tradesmen to contract to do 
the building as shown by the drawings and specification for a 
fixed sum to be paid to him or them by the employer? ” 
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The reply to this question received from Berlin is so important, 
that I should have been glad to have had the opportunity of 
making further inquiry respecting it, but time has not permitted 
this, and I will therefore quote the words of Herr Ende :— 


“ Cases in which the erection of a building according to the 
designs and estimates of an architect is let to a contractor who is 
not an architect are comparatively rare, particularly as regards 
elaborate and ornamental buildings, though it is done in the case 
of simple and ordinary ones, the reason being that, according to 
the idea prevailing here, an artistic building can never be com- 
pletely finished from the first design and the first estimate, but the 
chief and best portion of the work must be designed and worked 
out during its construction. There is, however, an end to this 
when a contractor undertakes the building. Alterations can then 
be made only under stringent and costly conditions, which give 
occasion to all kinds of disputes.” 


The ordinary French system appears to be Marché au Rabats 
or Par série de prix. Till recently La Série de Prix de la Ville 
de Paris was generally accepted as the basis, and each separate 
tradesman made his offer at a price to be calculated at a per- 
centage above or below such schedule of prices. Recently the 
Société Centrales des Architectes has issued a Sévde de Prix, and 
the authorities of the departments and the great cities have also 
engaged themselves on the preparation of similar schedules suit- 
able to each locality. The Marché a Prix fait, or a Forfait, isa 
contract for a lump sum, very similar to our ordinary contracts. 

There is also another form of contract which removes the in- 
convenience attending that par série de prix of the client not 
knowing beforehand what the ultimate cost will be. This is known 
as the Marché de Maximum, and combines both the preceding 
systems, the bargain being that the work is to be paid for in 
accordance with the sérze de prix, but with the reservation that 
the total cost shall not exceed a fixed sum. 


Selection of Contractors Abroad. 


10, The Committee then ask, “Is it usual to select a contractor 
by means of tender received from several tradesmen stating the 
price at which they will do the work ?” 

In Austria the best method of selecting a contractor is thought 
to be by competition, either a limited one among trustworthy 
firms, in which case the contract must be given to the lowest 
tenderer, or an open one, in which case the contract is not neces- 
sarily given to the lowest tenderer, but to the most reliable one at 
the lowest possible prices. 


Foreign System of Measuring, 


iI, i2, and 13. “Does a contractor make up his tender by 
rneans of measurements or quantities taken from the drawings and 
specification? Are these measurements prepared by the con- 
tractor or contractors for his or their own use, or by some other 
person for his use? Who pays that person ? 

I feel much hesitation in dealing with these questions, as they 
can only be satisfactorily answered as_ the result of closer inquiry 
than it has been possible to make. In Denmark the contractor 
makes his measurements for his own use. They have no surveyors 
to take out quantities, and nothing is paid for them. In Austria 
the amount due to the contractor is ascertained by measurement 
from the drawings of the work actually performed, and it is only 
as an exception that the measurements are taken from the work 
itself. ‘The measurement and taking out of quantities are performed 
by the architect from the plans, but the contractor has to make out 
a measurement for the account. In Germany estimates of 
quantities are prepared by the architect, or at least under his 
instructions by his permanently-employed assistants. There are 
some few persons who occupy themselves exclusively in the pre- 
paration of estimates; but the architect has in all cases to check 
their work and be responsible for it. The system of verificateurs 
which obtains in Paris is quite unknown. In France the architect 
should provide besides the devis descrip tif, or specification, the 
devis estimatif, or particulars of quantities, which documents, 
together with the general conditions, constitute the cahier des 
charges. When a contractor tenders he employs a métreur to take 
out quantities. This sétreur is often a clerk in the contractor’s 
office, and is paid by him. The sémoires and bills are checked 
by the architect or the verdficateur paid by him. In Germany the 
architect is responsible for the estimate of quantities, but he 
endeavours to diminish his responsibility by submitting the cal- 
culations to the contractor for the purpose of being checked and 
conforming to his criticisms ; that is, adopting the same reckoning. 
The responsibility of the contractor to the employer for losses 
caused by bad work and materials is in France and in Germany 
limited, unless otherwise stipulated, to a period of ten years, and 
I commend to the student of this subject the treatise of M. 
Masselin to which I have before referred. 

Generally each of the correspondents appears satisfied that the 
system in use in his own country works fairly well, Professor 
Fenger making the necessary reservations :—1. That only com- 
petent persons are employed as architects and contractors. 2. 
That the necessary time is granted for preparing plans, specifica- 
tions, and tenders, and for erecting the building. Generally 


. 
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reviewing the information which has been collected, it appears 
that the profession in England occupies a position in many 
respects more advantageous than in other countries, and, although 
the discussion will, I hope, advance towards a solution of some of 
the doubtful questions still capable of being mooted, there is, I 
think, but little which could with advantage be adopted from 
foreign practice into our own. 


Disputes in Contracts. 


There are two subjects of some interest which were not touched 
upon in the questions prepared by the Committee, or alluded to by 
their correspondents, with regard to which I beg leave to occupy 
your attention for a few minutes. These are known in France as 
Expertise and Privilege. 

Expertise relates to the course taken in litigation to inform the 
court upon technical facts, the endeavour to ascertain which is 
under our law generally made by the oral evidence of witnesses, 
who, from the very character of their retainer on behalf of plaintiff 
or defendant, often fail to dissociate from themselves the imputa- 
tion of advocacy, and the nature of whose testimony has given rise 
to an observation attributed to a late eminent judge, that “ pro- 
fessional witnesses not unfrequently become witnesses by pro- 
fession.” It is clear that in litigation in which technical matters 
are involved the court must obtain information from persons 
acquainted with the art or trade in question. The court has to 
apply the law on the basis of facts of which it can only have 
cognisance when they are proved before it either orally or in 
writing. 

The experts are generally three in number, are appointed by 
the court, and report to it. The parties may object to the nomi- 
nation of an expert on certain defined grounds, such as relationship 
or connection with one of the parties; having been in any way 
concerned in the proceedings ; having expressed an opinion on the 
matter in dispute ; or being known to be hostile to one of the 
parties. They are sworn to honestly fulfil their duties, and, when 
once sworn in, it is compulsory on them to proceed and make the 
report. They are not arbitrators, who are really judges and de- 
cide the case; they merely ascertain the facts and report their 
professional opinions. They hold an inquiry on the spot, the 
parties being summoned to attend, and having the right to be 
present and to assist at the inquiry ; in fact, at all that forms a 
material part of the exfertise, except the preparation of the report, 
which is, of course, carried out by the experts in private. 

The report consists of two parts:—a. The proces verbal— 
statement of proceedings, and of the facts as ascertained. 0, The 
avis—the opinion or recommendation at which the experts have 
arrived as the result of their consideration of the facts. 

When the three differ in opinion, and are not of accord in 
making one report, such opinions and the grounds of difference 
must be stated without indicating which is the personal opinion of 
each. The court is not bound to follow the recommendation of 
the experts, but consults it for information, and makes such use of 
it as it thinks fit. It is, therefore, desirable that the reasons for 
the recommendation should be given, but that the mind of the 
court should not be prejudiced, as it might be by the names of the 
experts being attached to each opinion. Occasionally in English 
practice, in the Common Law divisions, and more frequently in the 
Chancery Division, the courts have desired to be informed of facts 
by independent experts instructed by the court; but, so far as I 
am able to form an opinion from cases I have read, the French 
system I have slightly sketched appears better adapted to ascer- 
tain the truth and correctly inform the mind of the court, than our 
system of “teams” of witnesses, who are often cross-examined by 
counsel whose deficiency of technical knowledge places them at a 
disadvantage, while the contradictory testimony of the witnesses 
confuses the court, and obstructs the administration of justice. 


Payment of Foreign Architects and Contractors. - 


The privilege of architects and contractors over the works of 
construction they have carried out to secure them payment for 
their work, gives them the right of being paid out of the proceeds 
of the sale of the property in preference to the creditors of the 
owner, even as mortgagees. A similar privilege was accorded in 
Roman cities by Marcus Aurelius, but applied only to the rebuild- 
ing of destroyed premises, in order to give architects and builders 
an encouragement which would facilitate the embellishment of the 
cities by the prompt restoration of ruinous buildings. ‘“ Ne urbs 
ruinis deformaretur.” But, tempting as the prospect of thus 
securing payment may be, stringent formalities must be complied 
with before the privilege can be obtained. 

Thus, before the commencement of the work, an expert named 


by the Tribunal of First Instance of the district in which the 


works are situated prepares a proces verbal, describing the condi- 
the object being (1) to preserve 


tion of the property at the time, th 
the value of the property as it exists before the works, for the 


benefit of the creditors who may already have a charge upon it: 
(2) to afford a basis for ascertaining after the completion of the 
works the augmentation of value of the property resulting from 
such works, and it is only over this augmentation that the pr7v7dege 


can be exercised. 
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Within six months from the completion of the works they must 
have been accepted by an expert similarly appointed. He may be 
the same as acted at the commencement, but must be newly 
appointed. He prepares a procs verbal descriptive of the works 
and of their cost. These two documents must be registeredvat the 
Bureau des Hypothéques of the district, and it is only then that 
the, Arivi/ége can be obtained. 

Frequently, to avoid these formalities, architects and con- 
tractors are content with a charge on the property, either by the 
terms of the contract or by a separate deed; but this security is 
far inferior to that obtained in the more formal manner. 

There are other subjects upon which I might enter, but I must 
bear in mind that I am not professing to read an exhaustive paper, 
but am simply bringing before you such notes as may serve to 
introduce a discussion on topics of interest to the profession, and 
that the most valuable portion of this evening will be that which 
affords the members of the Conference the opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinions and raising discussion upon some of the 
important professional questions to which I have alluded. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to say that the cordial thanks of this 
Conference are due, and will, I hope, be warmly accorded, to those 
corresponding members of the Institute who have so kindly and 
so carefully answered the inquiries addressed to them by the Com- 
mittee. 

Discussion. 

THE CHAIRMAN, in inviting a discussion of the paper, said 
that it was evident that they owed a great debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Cates for the great labour and research that that gentleman, busy 
man as he was, must have given to the subject, and had thus been 
enabled to put before them a mass of dry statistics in such form 
as would enable them to draw their conclusions from them. In 
the various data brought from the different countries abroad each 
correspondent had notified that architects were as a rule perfectly 
satisfied that the system under which they work was the very best 
one. He should not wonder if they themselves came to the same 
conclusion with regard to their own system, and that they had 
little to learn, though much to interest them in these details of 
foreign practice. 

Mr. CATES, in replying to a question, said that as far as he 
understood the communications he had received, it appeared that 
the payment for the preparation of estimates was covered by the 
commission. The architect certainly had to pay the verificateur. 
There was no special remuneration received by the architect for 
taking out quantities. In Germany it was generally understood the 
architect should not receive anything whatever from the contractor. 

Mr. TAVERNOR PERRY referred to a large work he was engaged 
on in Germany jointly with another architect, Herr Lang, of 
Berlin. They shared between them 6} per cent., doing all the 
drawings, quantities, &c. 

Monsieur LEUCHARS addressed the meeting, confining his 
remarks chiefly to points concerning the remuneration and 
responsibility of French architects. 

Mr. E. C. Rosins, F.S.A., alluded to a difficulty in the question 
of ownership of plans—viz., that the architect’s drawings, when 
they passed out of his hands and ceased to be his own property, 
were liable to be used improperly. In his own experience no use 
had been made of them except in case of something going wrong 
with the drainage, &c., when they merely wanted the guidance of 
the plans to enable them to remedy what was wrong. His practice 
was always to furnish his client with drawings showing the drain- 
age, &c., and he had never been asked for more. He would ask 
whether in the provinces clients asked for plans, and if so, what 
plans were asked for, and if they suffered any invasion of their 
rights in giving up their plans ? 

_Mr. BRUTON, Oxford, said that some years ago he designed a 
building for a limited liability company, who demanded afterwards 
to have the drawings, to which he had answered that he considered 
the drawings were his property. To this they replied that if he 
declined to give up the drawings he must furnish them with the 
name of his solicitor. Consequently he had submitted, and sent 
them the drawings. 

Mr. J. B. FRASER, of Leeds, said that in the course of his long 
practice he had never been asked for anything beyond the draw- 
ings which showed the drainage arrangements. He had a word 
to say also on another point, viz., the taking out of quantities. In 
the provinces their experience, as a rule, was entirely in the direc- 
tion of the quantities being taken out in the architect’s office. 
Moreover, the employment of a surveyor would probably be the 
cause of considerable mischief. A charge was, Mr. Fraser said, 
always made for the quantities, and with regard to responsibility 
for them, the work was measured on completion. 

The CHAIRMAN : Thus the architect takes the responsibility. 

Mr. FRASER: To a certain extent it is so. Ifa mistake occurs, 
and a deficiency results, he knows well how to make it up. 

Mr. L. C. Rippetr said that in his experience, when the 
London School Board employed outside architects, it required 
them to deposit the original drawings with the Board. An old 
friend of his made a set of tracings, gave them to the Board, and 
retained his drawings, and he heard no more of the matter. As 
to quantities, they in London could not be familiar with country 
practice, but they got some sort of insight into the sort of quanti- 
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ties which came from masters of all trades, and they did not find 
they got from these gentlemen good architecture or good quanti- 
ties. If they could imagine an architect sitting down seven hours 
a day to take out his quantities, they might also believe in his 
doing his work, the work of an architect, with the skill attri- 
buted to such architects as Sir Gilbert Scott, &c. For his 
own part he had firmly resolved never to act as judge in 
any case, and never to act as surveyor in his own case. 
The two functions were utterly incompatible. The practice also 
encouraged a bad tendency of the day, conducive more and 
more towards hurry and slovenliness. Would builders accept the 
architects’ quantities as accurate? The London builders looked 
principally at the name which was on the bill of quantities, and 
were inclined to look on an architect as a man who had to serve 
two masters. Architects in the provinces laboured under great 
difficulties. They could not send their drawings to a London 
surveyor. The employment of a country surveyor would mean 
mischief in the way of gossip. Everything, however, seemed to 
point to this, that quantities, when taken out by the architect, should 
become part of the contract. A body of inen—measurers, as they 
had in Scotland—were needed in England, with the power of an 
appeal, both on the part of the builder and the client. This left 
the architect his 5 per cent. without responsibility for the quanti- 
ties, and the builder understanding he could appeal from the 
architect, justice would be done, and matters go right. 

Mr. JoHN HONEYMAN said he considered they had in the 
North the best system altogether. Having a competent architect, 
a competent surveyor, and time to do the work, nothing could be 
better. It never happened that an architect in Glasgow took out 
his own quantities, as they had excellent measurers to do that 
work. But it did not follow that they did not understand quantity 
taking. It would be utterly absurd if they did not, for again and 
again they had to check the measurers in mistakes which would 
be detrimental to their clients. Thus their quantities were taken 
out by men who were used to the work. The architect undertook 
to give the measurer all information required, plans, details, &c., 
so that there was nothing left to his imagination. The system 
they found worked remarkably well. A point in which their 
practice corresponded with that of Austria and Denmark was the 
selection of separate tradesmen for each part of the work. This 
general practice had, however, been of late somewhat departed 
from. It entailed extra labour on the architect, but it was open to 
question whether he should shirk that little extra trouble, con- 
sidering the increased excellence of the work. As to the ownership 
of drawings, he did not ever remember being asked for any drawings 
beyond those for drainage, &c. There was a growing demand on 
the part of public bodies for having complete copies of the draw- 
ings of the town buildings. It was useless to attempt to keep 
drawings from a client if they were obliged to give a complete set 
to every little local authority. Two Bills were now before Parlia- 
ment containing provisions which the Legislature should think 
twice about passing. One concerned the sanitary inspection of 
buildings. The other provided that plans of all buildings should 
be lodged with the local authorities, and also that any one, on 
paying a small fee, could obtain a copy of these plans. It was 
quite worth their while to consider what ought to be done in this 
matter. 

In answer to a question, Mr. HONEYMAN replied, as to respon- 
sibility, that they were the contract to all intents and purposes ; 
and there was no responsibility with the original quantities, the 
work being measured at the end. 

Mr. BOARDMAN, of Norwich, said that in his experience they 
only gave to clients drawings of drains, water-pipes, &c. The 
chairman of the governors of the Norwich and Norfolk Hospital 
(a building costing about 50,000/.) asked him what he would charge 
for supplying a set of plans of the hospital. 

Mr. BATEMAN, of Birmingham, said that they would be glad 
in the provinces if some uniform action could be taken on the 
vexed subject of quantities. Practice in this matter had been for 
so many years divergent that he had little hopes of a change. 
The practice in London was nearly universal to employ a surveyor, 
and local practice was for the architect to be his own surveyor. 
He failed to see that any error in the quantities on which the 
contract was based should not be subject to revision when the 
work was finished—for this reason, because he had known high- 
minded surveyors put their hands in their pockets to reimburse 
the builders for works omitted in the contract, thereby saving the 
client’s pocket. Whether the architect or a surveyor should take 
out the quantities seemed to be a matter turning on convenience in 
their local practice. In his own practice of between thirty and 
forty years he had always taken them out for works of moderate 
dimension ; where it came to works costing 30,0007. or 40,000/, it 
would be impossible for the architect to givethe time to it. The 
Institute had hitherto taken up firm ground on the question, and 
there was a feeling that architects who took out their quantities 
were in consequence under some kind of professional ban, and 
were thus placed at a disadvantage. He did not know that this 
was actually the fact. In his own mind, however, he had no 
doubt that, whether taken out by the surveyor or the architect, 
they should form in all cases the basis of the contract, and this for 
reasons before adduced. In the early days of his practice he had 
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known errors of considerable magnitude tooccur. As to drawings, 
he had been asked for a set and had charged thirty guineas for a 
copy of them. 

Mr. PRATT asked whether it was the custom among archltects 
generally to ask builders at the end of a job to deliver up all the 
drawings supplied to them during the work? It seemed to him 
only right and proper, and in the event of the client asking for 
drawings, these could be given to him. 

Mr. HowarpD COLLS, speaking from the point of view of a 
contractor, said that the position of the builder was a simple 


one. If an architect took out his own quantities they should, 
without reservation, form the basis of the contract. Archi- 
tects’ quantities, however, generally caused trouble; they 


were something like quantity-surveyors’ architecture, not of 
a high character. Builders would never complain of archi- 
tects taking them out if they were made bond fide part and 
parcel of the contract. They did not like it all the same, and 
thought it should be entrusted to some one who would act between 
the two. An architect would be more or less on the side of his 
client. (No, no.) They ought not to be, but it was only human 
nature, and, therefore, more than ever necessary a middle man 
between the architect and builder. The form of contract was 
important. A form had been arranged between the Institute and 
the Association of Master Builders, which was perfectly fair and 
straightforward, arrived at after an immense amount of labour. 
He was sorry to say that many architects here tried to shirk its 
use, and make builders sign one of their own. A shipowner 
would laugh at being asked to sign any other agreement than that 
of the charterers. Of course builders ought not to laugh at 
architects, but if they did it could hardly be considered derogatory 
to the profession itself. There had been much controversy about 
this, and it was difficult to speak calmly on the subject, for builders 
felt themselves hardly treated. 

Mr. STANLEY BIRD, President of the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, on being requested to speak, said he would add a word in 
confirmation of what Mr Colls had said about forms of contract, a 
subject which the builders and contractors of the United Kingdom 
took much to heart. He spoke more especially of provincial 
builders, who had long groaned under great injustice in having 
such contracts forced on them without being able to resist. Only 
since the formation of the Builders’ Association had they been 
able to get introduced the new form of contract. They owed a 
debt of gratitude to the Institute for framing it. He must say it 
was not quite perfect, and that it needed some little alteration, as 
it did not sufficiently set forth that the quantities should form part 
of the contract. It had been said that it was difficult to find work 
enough in the country for a surveyor, but if country architects took 
out their own quantities, that was no reason why they should not 
form part of the contract. On the present occasion he believed it 
was the custom for the Institute to elect a fresh council. When 
elected he hoped they would consent to receive a deputation with 
regard to this subject, which interested builders and contractors so 
nearly. The question of arbitration also required settlement, and 
it was a subject on which they ought to have the opinion of the 
Institute. 

Mr. LINCOLN said he thought little more would be heard about 
the question of quantities if they were paid for by the client. He 
then instanced a case of the running up of charges by a surveyor. 
Mr. T. M. RICKMAN observed that if architects could tell 
stories about surveyors, that surveyors could also tell them 
against architects if they pleased. 

Mr. WYATT PAPWORTH remarked on the different terms of the 
liability of contractors in different countries, viz., twenty years, ten 
years, and in England not more than seven years. Contractors 
here could evade the responsibility by becoming bankrupt. Did 
the same thing occur abroad ? 

Mr. T. BLASHILL said he thought that the system in regard of 
quantities would continue to be followed in London as heretofore. 
It was advantageous to a client to know as nearly as possible the 
amount of money he would be called on to spend beforehand. 
Many had only a certain amount to spend. ‘Thoughtless people 
often looked on a client as a man with unlimited command of 
money, but it was a serious thing to have to go and tell a client 
that, owing to a mistake, there was 500/. to pay ; and this was one 
reason alone why architects should not take out their own 
quantities. This safeguard was lost if quantities were made part 
of the: contract, and the necessity for the existence of surveyors 
would be to a great extent done away with. 

Mr. ALDRIDGE, of Liverpool, said that if they sat all night dis- 
cussing the matter there would not be unanimity of feeling 
between London and country architects. Quantities had been 
forced on provincial men by circumstances rather than taken up by 
them as a matter of pleasure. There were no country surveyors, 
or at any rate very few, and in small towns it was not desirable to 
send out their drawings to a surveyor. He had not a word to say 
against London surveyors. The client was not the surveyor’s but 
the architect’s client, and the surveyor had not the same interest in 
going into the minutise of the work and keeping the cost down as 
the architect had, who, going piecemeal into the work and dis- 
secting it thoroughly, was able to keep the cost down and often save 
the client a considerable amount. of money. The speaker then 


hinted that he could give cases of how the cost had been con- 
siderably swollen by London surveyors having taken out the quan- 
tities. The very circumstance of an architect taking out his 
quantities tended to more completeness in his drawings. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that human nature was finite, and 
that the matters for argument of Mr. Cates’s paper were, as he had 
before pointed out, infinite, and the discussion had drifted about and 
taken up all the time at their disposal. The desire of the architects 
in this country was to make an absolute friend of a client, not one 
to be operated on and bled for a season ; but they endeavoured to 
consult his wishes and sympathies as far as possible, and, as hap- 
pened in many cases, make him a friend for life. That was the 
position they, as architects, desired to have, and they would 
rather forego all the protection of the Codes Civil and Napoléon 
if they could obtain that position. A shifting scale of 
remuneration seemed to him undesirable, and likely to lead 
to every conceivable kind of dispute, and therefore our own 
rough and ready, but generally fair rate of 5 per cent. 
seemed best, and the French appeared to have come to the same 
conclusion in spite of the tariff and Code Napoléon. In the 
matter of quantities, architects had too much business as it was. 
It could not be helped, but they should do their best to the client to 
avoid it, to debase the business and exalt the art. Three gentlemen 
in a back room were just as likely to mislead the Courts of law as 
the counter-statements of experts in the Court itself. The remarks 
of the judge were often misplaced, and it was not right in judges 
to complain of having to do their duty. 

A cordial vote of thanks was then passed to Mr. Cates for his 
paper. 

Mr. CATES acknowledged the vote, and, replying on the dis- 
cussion, explained that the responsibility for the wide range of 
subjects included in his paper rested with the Council and not with 
him. Feeling that the question of quantities had been exhaustively 
discussed in the past he had endeavoured to exclude it as much as 
possible, but, notwithstanding this, that question had engrossed 
the chief attention that evening. One point of very great import- 
ance had been raised by Mr. Bateman and others. Some pro- 
minent architects appeared to think that those who took out their 
quantities were looked upon by their London professional brethren 
with less favour than those who did not. He could assure them 
that such was not the case, and, in some instances, such architects 
stood higher in estimation than others as practical men. The 
whole question turned on whether the quantities should be made 
part of the contract. So soon as this was done, the rate of com- 
mission would be reduced to a mere clerk’s pay, 


WEDNESDAY, May 7. 


The third meeting of the Conference was held on Wednesday, 
at Conduit Street, when Mr. Edward I’Anson presided. The 
following paper was read :— 


The Tenure of Land for Building Purposes. 
By THOMAS BLASHILL, F.R.I.B.A. 


The tenure of the land upon which buildings are erected is a 
matter of the greatest public importance, and one which, from 
various Causes, is now receiving an unusual amount of attention. 
So far as it affects the condition of buildings, their capacity for 
improvement, and their influence upon owners, occupiers, and 
neighbours, it is a question belonging peculiarly to our own experi- 
ence. We should therefore be able to deal with it practically, and 
unbiassed by considerations of class or party. 

With the view of assisting us in the discussion of this subject, 
inquiries have been made of our foreign correspondents as to the 
customary tenure of building land in the chief European countries. 
We find that in France, Germany, Austria, Denmark, and other 
countries, buildings are erected only upon land which we should 
call freehold, so that there is no such question as that which is now 
before us, and we can learn nothing from their experience of 
different tenures. If our country resembled any of these in its 
capacity for business, and in the prosperity of its population, their 
example would be of great value, but in existing circumstances we 
shall probably do well to study the subject from our own point of 
view. 

We shall, no doubt, agree that, in principle, it is best for a man 
to be able to build upon his own freehold land. He ought to be 
the best judge of his requirements and of his means. If he builds 
on speculation, or for investment, he ought to know best the wants 
of his customers, or tenants, and the price at which they will buy 
or hire. It is most to his interest to keep the premises in good 
repair, to alter them judiciously, to enlarge or rebuild as circum- 
stances require. If his judgment is good, the gain is his ; if bad, 
the loss is his. But if, through the tenure of his land, he has to 
submit his judgment to some other person, he is very likely to be 
fettered in his action, and may have to pay heavily for liberty to 
do what he considers best. .This freehold tenure is what each 
would think best for himself. It is also best for other people if we 
add the restrictions that are required in the public interest, and 
those which may be desirable between neighbours for their mutual 
advantage, : 
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The tendency of modern legislation has been to, promote the 
conversion of other ancient tenures into freeholds,; and to make 
the freeholder, though he may be only a tenant for life, more free 
in the use of his land. If the land is in London or any of our 
larger towns, the use which he makes of this freedom is to dispose 
of it on building lease, so that the property, which before might be 
tied up only for the present generation, becomes tied for the dura- 
tion of about three generations to come. Our subject may, there- 
fore, be limited to the forms of leasehold tenure on which land is 
now let for building purposes, and specially to the system of 
terminable leases, which has for a considerable time prevailed in 
London, and is being extended to our largest provincial towns. 
And it will be useful to bear in mind the convenience of freehold 
tenure in judging of other modes of holding building land. 


Building on Leaseholds. 

Now the system by which a person intending to build hires a 
piece of land instead of buying it, and covers it with buildings 
which his representatives must at the end of ninety-nine, or ninety, 
or eighty, or perhaps only sixty years, give up in tolerable repair 
to the ground landlord, is one which is peculiarly liable to be 
misunderstood by those who are unacquainted with such business. 
As a subject for a telling speech or a smart article, we are familiar 
with the picture of rows of houses run up to last only so many 
years as the lease will endure. They are supposed to fall in pieces 
about that time, after having been during their later years the 
disreputable means by which the middle man has satisfied his 
“oreed” at the expense of the unfortunate tenants. At the end of 
the lease the holder is a poor widow who is solely dependent upon 
the property, and finds it “confiscated without any compensation” 
by the ground landlord, who, moreever, endeavours to make her 
restore it to a habitable condition. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that these pictures give no 
true idea either of the nature of the transaction or of its practical 
results. The deliberate building of a house to last for about the 
term of the lease is a popular fallacy. The buildings with which it 
is connected are the work of the worst class of speculating builders, 
who have no interest in or care for the length of the lease. They 
build to sell, and they hope that their own interest will cease as 
soon as their buildings are finished. Under such conditions they 
would build as badly on their own freehold ground, or worse, for 
they would in that case be free from the supervision of a ground 
landlord. Houses of this class seldom last for half the usual term 
of a building lease without serious dilapidations. I have had to 
procure their demolition before they were finished, and have 
known them to become uninhabitable before they were occupied. 
Some of the worst of these buildings have been built on the 
speculator’s own freehold ground. When houses are manufactured 
in large numbers for sale, it is highly improbable that the buyer 
can exercise any useful supervision over their erection, and nothing 
but building regulations of a stringent character can prevent this 
kind of work, or give a chance for the respectable speculator to 
compete with those who have no desire to build substantially— 
perhaps no knowledge of the ordinary, principles of sound build- 
ing. The regulations in our Metropolitan Building Acts are.more 
lax than those of many provincial towns, and far-behind those of 
the large Continental cities. They may, nevertheless, be quite 
equal to the demands of the public, for a very large proportion of 
our population do not practically call for well-built houses by 
showing a. readiness to pay for them. 

But the man who builds for his own occupation or investment, 
and intends to keep the property in his family, will hardly have 
the folly to build in an unsubstantial manner, for any serious de- 
fects in construction will show themselves within the term of a 
building lease, and the penalty would fall upon him or his near 
descendants. A man of ordinary prudence, having built sub- 
stantially on his leasehold ground, will, if he cares more for his 
posterity than he does for himself, lay by a sum which will pro- 
bably be only a few shillings per annum to form a fund that shall, 
at the end of the term, be equal to the original cost of the building. 
If (as may be very reasonable) he cares more for himself than for 
his remote and problematical descendants whom he will never see, 
he will allow the matter to take its course. At every change of 
ownership, whether by inheritance or by purchase, and at any time 
during the continuance of the lease, the temporary leaseholder will 
know how long the property will remain to him, and how far that 
influences its value. If he has the ordinary good fortune of the 
London leaseholders of past times, he will be in receipt during the 
latter half of the term of an income from the property very con- 
siderably in excess of that calculated upon by the original lessee, 
while he will still be paying only the original ground-rent of one- 
half or one-fifth of the increased value of the building plot. 

Meanwhile the ground-landlord has been unable to share in 
this prosperity. If the property be in central London, he may 
still be receiving the ground-rent fixed early in this century, when 
men of business lived over their shops and offices in streets 
lighted by oil-lamps, before railways, free trade, telegraphs, cheap 
postage, cheap newspapers, and all the aids to commerce which 
have marked the last two generations were in the least foreseen. 
The ground-landlord in one of the suburbs may still be limited to 
the rent fixed when that suburb was an outlying village, without 


trade, without cheap communication, and separated from the great 
centres of business and of pleasure by roads infested with footpads 
by night, and, according to modern notions, hardly passable by 
day. The improved rentals, which he may never live to enjoy, are 
probably shared by middlemen, representatives In different degrees 
of the interest of the original lessee. ; ; 

In discussions of our leasehold system these considerations are 
generally overlooked. In a paper in the Fortnightly Review for 
March, by Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., who has taken a great interest 
in this subject, and whose Bill for enabling leaseholders to 
purchase the fee simple was lately before Parliament, there is this 
story, which the writer evidently thought to be a strong support to 
his case :— 

“A person had bought the remainder of a lease ona West End 
estate, and towards the end of the term he sought a renewal. The 
terms offered were as follow :—1. That the original ground-rent 
should be increased from to/. to 50/7. per annum. 2, That a fine of 
1,400/, should be paid for the privilege of renewal. 3. That 5o00/. 
should be expended in repairs by the lessee.” 


Now, it will strike men of business that the thing which would 
have shown whether this was fair to the lessee or hard upon him, 
viz., the actual present value of the premises (which he had, no 
doubt, bought prudently, but which he seems to have neglected), is 
omitted from these particulars. The same fault usually marks 
such stories as these, by which a lessee who desires to have a 
benefit that does not belong to him practises on the good nature of 
a sympathetic member of Parliament. 


Terminable Leases. 


Every loss which a lessee may sustain can be estimated in 
pounds and stated in figures. We shall probably be of opinion 
that the losses said to be incurred by the holders of terminable 
leases (which have been managed with ordinary prudence) will 
not bear that test ; but it does not therefore follow that terminable 
building leases are desirable as a system and to the extent to 
which they are now being adopted. When the original parties to 
the lease have passed away the property has to be managed for 
some two generations under the covenants made by these dead 
people, and with strict reference to the supposed interests of a 
reversioner who may not yet be born. ‘The character of the 
neighbourhood, the circumstances of the property, may be entirely 
changed, and the only person who can adapt the premises to the 
new conditions is the then holder of the lease, who, besides, may 
have his own means of increasing the value of the premises to 
himself without any real injury to the ground landlord. He may 
even desire to rebuild or greatly improve the premises for the 
benefit of both parties. In any case he must apply for 
the consent of another person, who may exact an enormous 
consideration for it, or may, from ill nature, refuse point 
blank. If he is not really in bad hands, he may find that 
through the nervousness of trustees, or the caution of pro- 
fessional advisers, he is so hampered in his arrangements 
that his scheme has to be abandoned. If his lease is about 
half run out, the cost of extensive additions will fall so heavily on 
the short remainder of it that he may then be tempted to build in 
a flimsy manner. When the lease draws still nearer to its end, it 
is decidedly against his interest to keep the premises in proper 
repair, and the Legislature, in passing the Conveyancing Act of 
1882, has taken such care of the interest of such persons that it 
will now be exceedingly difficult for the ground-landlord to compel 
the performance of repairing covenants. Hence arises much of 
the present outcry against leasehold property, though it will be 
found that much of it is really due to the indifference of freeholders, 
who are, perhaps, only tenants for life. These results of the 
system of terminable leases are a matter of public concern ; for it 
it is to the public injury that large areas of the metropolis should 
be checked in the ordinary progress of improvement for the term 
of two generations. It is a matter well worthy the careful con- 
sideration of those most intimately concerned with the working of 
the system—the ground-landlords and their professional advisers, 
In my own experience I have found that in dealing with the larger 
corporate bodies, and with the ground-landlords of large private 
estates, the tenant has usually been treated not merely with fair- 
ness, but with the liberality which one likes to see accompanying 
the sentiment of ownership. I have also known the owners of a 
small estate make a great sacrifice to relieve an unfortunate 
tenant. But there are some large public bodies who are said to be 
not so well advised that they can safely be trusted to act liberally, 
and small people cannot be trusted to any great extent. 


Compulsory Purchase of Leaseholds. 


I do not, however, think that we shall approve recent schemes 
for the compulsory purchase of leaseholds. Such schemes would 
enable a lessee who desired to improve the property to become the 
owner of it, and so far that would be to the public advantage, 
But it would open the door to a class of schemers who would use 
the enfranchised leaseholds as a means of injuring estates on 
which none of the evils now complained of really exist. It would 
be a strange mode of rewarding the owner of neglected leasehold 
property if we enabled him to buy at the price which a willing 
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purchaser might give for the rookeries which are the result of his 
neglect. j 

Before we consider improved forms of tenure it may be inte- 
resting to give the view of the only permissible form according to 
the ideas prevalent in Spain. Senor Belmas, writing from Madrid 
to Mr. Phené Spiers, says, “ Every one who wishes to build begins 
by purchasing his ground, and, without being the absolute pro- 
prietor, no one would think of building even the least thing. On the 
contrary, if by chance what is done in England were known it 
would astound every one.” Are we in London prepared to return 
to that primitive system? or to pass any Act of Parliament that 
would practically enforce it? There is a Royal Commission now 
sitting which will doubtless tell us how it is that in England—the 
most prosperous country on this side the ocean—men will not, asa 
rule, even when they might, acquire the freehold of the houses in 
which they live ; why, when they happen to be the proprietors of 
their cottages, they sell them on the first opportunity ; why the 
Englishman devotes a smaller proportion of his income to house- 
rent than any other man; why house-rent in London is cheaper 
(like for like) than in any important Continental city ; and how it 
happens that the average London householder does not live more 
than three years inthe same house. If it is argued that any of 
these things are due to our system of terminable leases, they will 
find that they exist, and have long existed,so far as a comparison 
can be drawn, quite independently of them. If it is argued that 
the slums of our great cities are due to the leasehold tenure, we 
may ask how it happens that evils quite as great have arisen in the 
great American cities, from New York to Chicago, where no such 
leases exist ; and why the slums of Paris, though less extensive 
than our own, show, if possible, more shocking phenomena. 

For our own part, we have to deal with things as they exist. 
In a state of society in which it is more convenient to build upon 
leasehold land than to buy the freehold, we must consider how 
much of the convenience which belongs to freehold can be grafted 
upon the leasehold tenure, especially in the point which most 
affects the public interest, which is to secure to persons having 
control and substantial interest in buildings reasonable liberty and 
encouragement to improve the property. 


Provincial and Northern Customs. 


There are, in various parts of England, customs of holding land 
subject to chief rents or fee-farm rents, about which I hope we 
may hear something from those who have practical experience of 
their working. The effect of such terms is to create what we 
might call leases in perpetuity, if such things were legally possible, 
and the best example of this on an extensive scale is found in 
Scotland, where building land is commonly let on what is called a 
“Feu charter.” By this system the tenant is bound to keep a 
building upon the land of twice the annual value of the amount of 
the rent. The rent does not increase, but it is easily collected, 
and forms in Scotland the best available kind of investment. We 
may hope to hear from some of our Northern friends the advan- 
tages and the disadvantages of their system ; but it appears that if 
this tenure were known here, and the habit grew up of investing in 
such securities, the objections to building leases would disappear. 
It appears also that the ground-rents under such a tenure would 
rise very considerably beyond the rates that are now paid. The 
increased rent should not only remunerate the ground landlord for 
the loss of the reversion to the site at the end of a terminable 
lease, but it would include some share of possibilities of improve- 
ment which are prevented by the present system, to the loss of 
both lessor and lessee. 

There are certain classes of ground-landlords, such as corporate 
bodies, charitable trusts, and some heads of families who might 
not be tempted by these increased rentals. But the ordinary 
owner of land for investment may well consider the advantage of 
such a system of letting building land. I feel sure that its adop- 
tion would lead to the application of the same system in many 
cases where a lease has so many years to run that the present 
owner of the freehold cannot expect to enjoy the reversion. In 
such cases it would be easy to ascertain the value of that reversion, 
and to fix an increased ground-rent which would give the present 
owner the full income which his land may now be worth. Probably 
such leases would be made renewable periodically at a fixed nomi- 
nal fine ; but the precise shape which the legal business would take 
is a matter for lawyers rather than for surveyors. 

I understand that in Aberdeen a system has grown up of letting 
building land for a term of sixty years, the ground-rent to be 
doubled after a lapse of the first twenty-five years, for some reason 
which I fail to see. If we admit the principle of an increasing 
ground-rent, it would seem more fair to provide for a revaluation 
of the ground, say three or four times in a century, and at such 
times renewing the lease at the new rent. This would make the 
leaseholder in the same position as the holder of freehold land, 
except that he must allow the ground-landlord to share in the 
increase (and possibly in some cases the decrease) of the value 
of the property. 

_ There is in the West of England a very important question 
arising out of the local custom of building upon leases for lives. 
Whatever the advantage of such a tenure may have been in past 
times, its uncertainty conveys to us the idea of a gambling trans- 


action, such as must be highly prejudicial to business. It is, of 
course, possible to insure the lives, and every careful lessee would 
do so; but the cost of such insurance, and some share in all the 
other inconveniences of such an uncertain tenure, must fall on the 
ground-landlord, and it seems surprising that such a custom has 
not been abandoned in the interest of both parties. 

In bringing this subject before the Conference, I have en- 
deavoured to touch upon the questions which are of the greatest 
importance ; but I do not suppose that I have included everything 
that is worthy of consideration. We can have (as I have hinted) 
no political views ; we are, therefore, the more able to place the 
whole matter in its true light, so that defects in existing customs 
may ke remedied by those who are practically engaged in the 
management of these transactions. Possibly, also, those who 
desire to deal with questions involved in the ownership of land 
devoted to building purposes may learn something in the course 
of this discussion that will help them to clear and just views of 
a subject which at present does not seem to be very well under- 
stood. 

Discussion. 


Mr. JOHN HONEYMAN said he believed there was a great deal 
of misapprehension generally as to the working of the leasehold 
system in London and elsewhere. Speaking for himself, he must 
confess he felt greatly prejudiced against it; but the last thing 
that would occur to him to suggest as a remedy for existing evils 
would be Parliamentary action. One of the chief evils seemed to 
him to be the power of the ground landlord to interfere. In that 
respect their system in Scotland was no doubt superior. There 
was no interference as long as there was sufficient value on the 
land to insure the payment of the feu, and it was hardly possible 
to think there would not be that sufficiency. The system was 
equivalent to a perpetual lease. The land was held to be the 
absolute property of the feuar, conveyed to him on the condition 
of the payment of the feu, and as long as he paid it there was no 
interference with the feuar, unless he came under certain covenants 
to do things under the feu-charter, which was often the case, viz., 
to secure the amenity of any locality, a condition that only 
dwelling-houses are to be erected, that the houses should conform ~ 
to a certain plan, that a certain building line should be adhered to, — 
&c.; as long as these conditions are kept, the land practically 
becomes the property of the feuar. It was a sort of compromise 
between the Spanish system absolutely to buy the land, and the 
English system, But it did not involve the expenditure of so much 
capital, and there was this immense advantage to the proprietor of 
the land, that he had no trouble in the collection of his feu duties, 
and no trouble of any sort. It was a question whether freeholders 
wishing to dispose of their land might not adopt the system in 
England. There would be a high ground-rent secured, a vast deal 
less trouble, and a freedom from the litigation which often arises 
on the termination of a lease. It was a question of assessing the 
value ; but, as Mr. Blashill said, that was easily worked out. It 
was quite a mistake to suppose that, if a change were made, it would 
be cheaper for the community. Of course it would not ; for if 
owners were going to give the land in perpetuity, they would 
charge more. It would be better for the architects in the country 
if the holdings were perpetual, and it would also be better for the 
ground-landlord. 

Professor KERR remarked that Mr. Honeyman’s idea that a 
change in value would be effected by a commercial transaction 
substituting an interminable lease for a terminable one was a 
mistake, for the value of anything was what it would bring at the 
time. A perpetual lease was a thing often granted in England, 
and the ground-rent was simply regulated by what the land was 
worth at the time. The terminable lease had grown up in England, 
not in any way arbitrarily, but as part of the business of the 
country. Scotland was far behind England, and it was a mistake 
to make any comparison between the two in a system of this kind. 
We had the leasehold system in London, where its evil effects 
were most noticeable. No doubt the disadvantages of the system 
were great and crying, and he agreed with Mr. Blashill that it was 
difficult to get rid of them. But he did not agree that Parliament 
ought not to interfere. The absolute freedom of landlord and 
tenant in the matter of contract was in theory very pretty, but in 
practice it was a matter that required regulation. When the 
typical landlord finds he has a tenant in his power, he is apt to use 
that power against his tenant. What he (Professor Kerr) thought 
would meet the ends proposed by the Broadhurst and other Par- 
liamentary Bills would be an Act giving a statutory right of renewal 
of lease instead of purchase, in order to further the improvement 
of property in the interest of the possessors, and that would not 
interfere with the rights and prerogatives of the landlord. The 
value of the land was simply made by the public, by the extension 
of the town and the interests arising out of that extension, and in- 
crease of traffic. These things raised the value of land. The 
Crown, he thought, acted unwisely. He believed that Messrs. 
Howell & James in Regent Street had spent thousands of pounds 
on their premises, and applied for an extension of lease as an 
encouragement to lay out more money on the place, and it was 
flatly refused. In another case, also of Crown property, the 
premises were absolutely worn out, and an extension of lease 
was asked for and refused, and a handsome building had 
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all the same to be erected. In London, he believed there 
was a desire on the part of the landlords to stand well with the 
tenants. The Duke of Westminster’s tenants were well satisfied 
with the terms on which renewals of leases were granted. The 
consequences of the extreme complications which existed in 
London leaseholds were shown in Regent Street. Strangers might 
fancy it was a street of beautiful houses. But the houses were 
merely whited sepulchres—sanitary and other matters were bad, 
little rent could be derived from the upper floors of the houses, the 
occupiers took what they could get, and that was hardly anything. 
This was produced by two causes, by reason of the extreme com- 
plication by which any improvement of the tenant’s was heavily 
handicapped, and secondly, because the house having been ori- 
ginally constructed in a flimsy way, the land was worth more 
than the shop and premises on it. The leasehold system seemed 
to have reached its absurdity in Regent Street. If the lessee 
really requires to renew the lease for the sake of his business, the 
landlord usually raises the rent by selling the man his own 
business. The administration of the law of dangerous structures 
had of late years become a considerable grievance to tenants, for 
the reason that such structures were likely to be houses near the end 
of a lease ; and when the district surveyor, as the instrument of 
the Metropolitan Board, condemns part of a man’s house, he 
is invariably told that the lease has only a year or two to 
run. He (the speaker) had put the question was there no 
remedy, no means in law or equity which could make the landlord 
rebuild the bad part of the house? There was, in fact, no remedy. 
If only a week before the end of the tenancy, the tenant must 
deliver up the house in full tenantable and habitable order to the 
landlord, 

Mr. JOHN HEBB said it seemed to him that if there was no 
other argument against leasing land than that advanced by Pro- 
fessor Kerr, that alone was sufficient to condemn it. That it 
should be possible for a freeholder to go to a district surveyor to 
get a house condemned in order that he might enter into posses- 
sion sooner was bad; that this had been done was cer- 
tain. But there were other accounts on which the system might 
be condemned, that it led to flimsy, unsafe, and unsanitary 
building, &c., had to be demonstrated. Mr. Blashill tried 
to show that people preferred to live in houses hired, and 
not their own, but it should be attributed to the Englishman’s 
dislike to live in one place long. Ifa person expended more on a 
property than he covenanted to do, the landlord reaped the 
benefit ; he did not. Such conditions were also made that some- 
times it was actually a breach of covenant for a tenant to improve 
his landlord’s house. Legal action had been taken ina case of 
the kind. Such a system could not be a good system. It was not 
either a voluntary system, or something might then be said in its 
defence. If aman wanted a house in particular parts of London 
he must take a leasehold house. You must give up the house, 
with all its improvements, on the expiration of the lease. Cor- 
porate bodies and ecclesiastical bodies had no respect for persons. 
They all let to the highest bidder and had no respect for the late 
lessee. If a lessee could not renew his lease, his business was 
often extinguished, if only perhaps by having to move across to 
the opposite side of the street. The ecclesiastical authorities were 
notorious for this want of respect. Next came the City companies, 
who exacted the last penny. 

Mr. WyYLSON made some remarks on 
improvements. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG said he believed new property, especially a 
great part of suburban London, was being mortgaged for more 
than its worth. It was a serious thing that you could not improve 
your property without going to the freeholder, which drew down 
on you his solicitors and surveyors, which meant expenditure of 
money, every penny of which went in fees to the solicitors and 
surveyors, and not a penny into the landlord’s pocket. These 
gentlemen ought to be paid by those whose interests they looked 
after. 

Mr. T. OLIVER, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, said that in the north, 
more especially speaking of Northumberland, land was bought and 
sold as freehold. Being as it were between Scotland and England, 
they got the benefits and disadvantages of both systems. There 
were some instances where they had the feu system, but under 
another name, and cases also where they had the leasehold system, 
as in London. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners held a good 
deal of land in the county of Durham, and they had lately made 
arrangements by which they could enfranchise property where 
desired to do so. The current of popular opinion was quite in the 
direction to justify Mr. Honeyman saying they did not wish for 
Parliamentary interference. 

Mr. MINYARD, speaking as a speculative builder, said he could 
build better houses on his own freehold land than on land under 
the present tenure. His experience was that convenience of 
position, rather than the merits or demerits of the building, carried 
the day with the public. And, again, in regard to two houses 
similar, except as regarded amount of rental and good construc- 
tion, the house which came Io/. cheaper than the other would be 
chosen. Why did not the public build for themselves in the same 
way as they did everything else—their tailoring, &c.? It was by 
reason of not being able to buy freeholds, and because leaseholds 


facilities for street 


were hampered by too many adverse conditions. Value of land 
was determined by present tenure. Land worth 8/. an acre, as 
good market garden land, he had put up property on, and stood 
committed to pay the freeholders 2,000/. a year. Thus an artificial 
famine price was created for land, and at the end of the term one 
was swept out of it all. He sold the property, but his selling did 
not release him from responsibility to the freeholder, who could 
sue him and his heirs if necessary. It was so exceedingly difficult 
to get new plans and elevations passed, that it was the easiest way 
to go on in the old ruts and grooves. He thought it was admitted 
by all in the room that the present tenure was bad. Perhaps 
landlords would grant in perpetuity on condition of an increased 
ground-rent. He thought freehold purchase should be made com- 
pulsory, as in the case of land required for railways. If every one 
built on his own freehold, he would build according to his own 
tastes and requirements, and the present monotony of our streets 
would give place to picturesqueness. 

The CHAIRMAN said that in the course of an extensive practice 
of surveying he had acted for corporate bodies, and, though they 
did look keenly after their own interests, they were not illiberal, 
and did not attempt to squeeze out the uttermost farthing. Neither 
was it the case that when a lease expired you would not get it 
renewed. They rather attempted to help the tenant in possession. 
His view was that every consideration should be paid to the owner 
of the land; and if it were said that circumstances—the public, 
the traffic, &c.—increased the value of the land, he did not hold 
that, because circumstances had changed the value, the owner was 
not to have the full and entire value of that change. In London 
building was a thoroughly commercial speculation. Builders took 
land with their eyes open ; they knew precisely what they were 
going to do, and how much they would make by investing their 
capital and energies in it, and think of little else. The freeholder 
contented himself with 3 or 4 per cent.,; while the builder was 
making 7, 8, or io per cent. In almost all building transactions, 
even with great corporations, city corporations, who built large 
offices—but would not build on freehold—it was the case that 
directly the lessee got his lease he mortgaged it, and even then 
made his percentage. Londoners had not any more trouble in 
collecting their rents than there was in the feu system. It was 
not, however, his intention to formulate any principle to supersede 
the existing system ; what he had meant was to put before them 
the results of his experience. 

Mr. PANSON then vacated the chair to be in time to keep an 
appointment, and in his place the chair was taken by Mr. Fowler. 

Mr. T. H. WATSON said that what was wanted was not an 
absolute right for any person in a building estate to purchase any 
lot, for he might do something to injure or annoy his neighbours 
on the estate, and that seemed to him to be the principal defence of 
the leasehold system. 

Mr. W. EVE said one point had been lost sight of on the side 
of the leaseholder, and went on to point out that the leaseholder 
might invest the sum of money saved by the purchase of the lease- 
hold instead of the freehold ; as a leaseholder he was not to be 
pitied if he had neglected to take the ordinary caution of guard- 
ing against eventualities, 

Mr. BATEMAN referred to the system adopted in Birmingham, 
on land belonging to the corporation ; although the term of the lease 
was about seventy years, tenants were willing to erect expensive 
buildings on the site. 

The Chairman, Mr. FOWLER, in summing up the discussion, 
said that for some years he had had the management of a build- 
ing estate, and so spoke with some experience, and the conclusion 
he derived from that experience was entirely adverse to the views 
of the Broadhurst and similar Bills. The meeting then adjourned. 


Associates and the Institute. 


In the afternoon there was a visit to the Architectural Associa- 
tion, an institution which is deserving of more support than it has 
hitherto secured. 

At 4 p.m. a meeting of Associates of the Institute was held at 
Conduit Street. Mr. R. M. Roe was chairman. We are unable to 
find room for the speeches this week, but the following resolutions 
were carried :— 

I. ‘That in the opinion of this meeting, the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, just completing its fiftieth year, should 
become more generally representative of the profession.” Moved 
by Mr. Woodward, and seconded by Mr. Hugh McLachlan. 

II. “ That in furtherance of the foregoing resolution it is desirable 
that some voting power shall be conferred upon the class of 
Associates.”. Moved by Mr. G. Richards Julian, and seconded by 
Mr. J. Osborne Smith. 

III. That the Council and Fellows of the Institute be memo- 
rialised to consider the best means for revising the Charter and 
By-laws to give effect to the wishes of this meeting as expressed 
by the resolutions.” Moved by Mr. H. Hardwick Langston, and 
seconded by Mr. Sidney Young. 

IV. “That a Committee, not exceeding twenty-one members, 
be appointed by this meeting to carry out the objects of the fore- 
going resolution.” Moved by Mr. S. H. Blagrove, and seconded 
by Mr. G. H. Pryce Cuxon. 

V. That a Committee of the following gentlemen (with power 
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to add to their number, not exceeding twenty-one) be appointed to 
prepare and present the memorial, and take such further steps as 
may be necessary, seven to form a quorum :—Messrs. G. R. 
Julian, Hugh McLachlan, H, H. Langston, Sidney Young, S. H. 
Blagrove, H. P. Monckton, J. Osborne Smith, E. E. Hollis, J. P. 
Power, J. Malcolm, T. E, Munday, and G. A. Pryce Cuxon.” 

VI. “That this meeting believes that if the Charter be altered, 
powers ought to be given to country members to vote by letter or 
otherwise, and in the interests of these members the question of 
payment for quantities should be taken into consideration.” Pro- 
posed by Mr. John B, Gass, Bolton ; seconded by Mr. H. H. 
Stannus. 

The fourth meeting in the evening was largely attended, owing 
to the circumstance that papers were to be read on three such 
renowned architects as the late G. E. Street, William Burges, and 
Eugéne Viollet-le-Duc. The first paper was written by Mr. 
Beresford-Hope, but in his absence it was read by Mr. A, W. 
Blomfield :— 

George Edmund Street. 


By A. J. B, BERESFORD-HopE, M.P. 


The notable feature of the distinguished life which I am called 
upon to commemorate was its harmonious, calm _progressiveness. 
No lurid glare of romantic adventure lighted up or obscured the 
career of George Edmund Street; no feverish throw for the last 
stake, despair and ruin shaking the dice against success and 
honour, is there to tempt us to revel in the fallacious indulgences 
of word-painting. No dreary periods of obscurity gave fierce 
delight to unexpected bursts of hot prosperity. Ups and downs, 
of course, there were, success in this competition and disappoint- 
ment in that one ; carping criticism, and all other such episodes of 
rainy weather and storms which freshen the atmosphere of public 
life, and upon which it is the duty of every one to reckon who 
makes his choice for a public position. But in his professional 
career, which is all with which I am here concerned, Street's life 
was eminently one of a prosperity deserved, fought for, and 
achieved by a rare combination of industry, realised duty, 
buoyancy, will, and genius, in alliance with those gifts of manual 
dexterity in sketching so useful to the architect, who has always to 
be making himself understood by that Philistine public to whom 
elevations are masks not faces, plans deliberate frauds, sections 
aimless trifling. 

The pupil of Owen Carter, of Winchester, in 1841, and then, in 
1845, of George Gilbert Scott, Mr. Street found himself in 1849, 
and at the age of twenty-five, an architect with his own way before 
him to carve out, and so he carved away for every day of two-and- 
thirty years, till, after he had passed through the portal of the 
Royal Academy, that way ended in Westminster Abbey, where a 
funeral, only not a State one in the technical sense of the word, 
conducted to his grave the President of the Institute of British 
Architects and artist of the grand pile of National Law Courts. He 
began, as I said, to practise in 1849, at Wantage; in 1852 he went 
to Oxford, having been named Diocesan Architect by Bishop 
Wilberforce ; and in 1856 transferred himself to London, which he 
never left—so nobly simple was his career, which would hardly have 
been possible except in some great centre of life. It owed none of its 
success to dexterous compliance with popular tastes. Perhaps in his 
younger days our friend was a little too fond of emphasising his 
independence. Street was a man of twofold convictions—a 
Gothicist and a religious architect, as the Church of England 
teaches religion. Here let me for a moment forget that I have for 
my audience the Conference of Architects, and travel back in 
memory to some far-off meeting of ecclesiologists, at one of which 
I had the great privilege of making Street’s acquaintance. 


Faith and Architecture. 


As an ecclesiologist among ecclesiologists, I claim for Street— 
and not for Street alone, but for the owners of other cherished and 
honoured names, some still with us, and others resting from their 
labours—the credit of a rare example of truthful conviction, con- 
sistently acted out in the engagements of a lifelong career. I do 
not intend the slightest reflection on another theory of the archi- 
tectural life; I honour the other conception of the architect’s 
mission, that of subordinating personal predilections to the wants 
of the client, always with the reserve, of course, that the construc- 
tion shall be good, and the design not ludicrous. The world could 
not go on without the existence of such an understanding. 
Indeed, the power of accommodating personal faith—faith, I mean, 
in things terrestrial no less than celestial—with professional want 
of prejudice, without forfeiture of self-respect, makes the world 
richer in its store of moral treasure. But yet I must be allowed 
to reserve peculiar personal admiration for the architect whose life 
of art is one long fearless creed, and who refuses to win fame or 
profit by ways adverse to the propagation of what he believes the 
highest truth. Architects of this type have been eminently the 
growth of England, and of the English Church of this century. 
Eminently—I say no more when I think of Pugin, to mention but 
one name. The ecclesiological promise of France seemed as 
bright as ours forty years ago. It has been interred in chill 
silence at the civil funeral of Viollet-le-Duc, while from the graves 
of Scott and Street at Westminster the voice of sure and certain 


‘me not stray into controversial by-ways. 


But let 
I could not refrain 
from these words without leaving my picture of Street incom- 
plete. To say more might be needlessly to raise debate. The 
man for whom I have claimed this merit was no pale, spiritless 
dweller among the tombs, but, up to all but the last day, a stalwart 
Englishman of vigorous vitality, robust constitution, unflagging 
spirits, beaming with the beauty of healthful activity, awake to the 
calls of that life in which personal capacity ministers to public 
prosperity. 


hope rises that our mission shall go on and prosper. 


Mr. Streets Principal Works. 


Let us briefly travel over the list of some of his principal 
works, after which I may offer a few remarks on the lessons 
which they teach. I dare not open the multitudinous roll of 
churches which have passed under his restoring but reverent 
hands with no detriment, except, it may be, in those early days 
when all were learners together. It is enough to name some 
principal works, such as the south transept of York Minster, Car- 


| lisle Cathedral, Kildare Cathedral, St. Canice Cathedral at Kil- 


kenny, the noble churches of St. Peter Mancroft at Norwich, Clun, 
Welshpool, and Hythe. The recasting of Christchurch Cathedral, 
Dublin, and, still more emphatically, the nave of Bristol Cathedral, 
are works in which the original element is too large quite to justify 
us in calling them “ restorations ;” nevertheless no other more 
appropriate word occurs. Of new churches due entirely to 
Street’s inventive genius the earliest which calls for notice is St. 
James the Less, Westminster. All Saints’, Boyn Hill, Maiden- 
head, with the adjacent block of almshouses, soon followed ; then 
All Saints’, Clifton, noteworthy for its noble span. Then come St. 
Mary Magdalene, Paddington ; St. Philip and St. James, Oxford ; 
St. John’s, Torquay; and, of a later date, Kingstone, Dorset ; a 
series of churches‘in*the East Riding of Yorkshire for Sir Tatton 
Sykes ; St. Saviour’sy Eastbourne ; St. Margaret’s, Liverpool ; St. 
John the Divine, Kennington; the Garrison Chapel, Ports- 
mouth; with the chapel at Dunecht; and his own particular 


church, St. Mary, Holmbury, near the beautiful retreat which he 


had built for himself. Abroad, Mr. Street constructed the Memo- 
rial Church at Constantinople; the American and the rising 
English churches at Rome; and he designed the American Church 
at Paris. Such are, perhaps, his most conspicuous churches ; 
while there are two cathedrals which only exist on paper. The 
beautiful design which won the second prize at the international 
competition at Lille in 1856 is: well known—better, probably, than 


.the design for Edinburgh Cathedral, completed in 1872, which I 


have no hesitation in saying séemed to me of the highest merit ; 
while, perhaps, its distinguishing qualities were those which caused 
it to be rejected—namely, its modesty and its scrupulous adherence’ 
to the stipulated price. Mr. Street, with much precision, grasped 
that smaller ideal of cathedral which is found in those parts of 
these islands which are not England, as at Kilkenny, Llandaff, and 


Dunblane, and reproduced it under conditions which left the — 


building every inch a cathedral. However, a less original render- 
ing, of the usual English type, was preferred. 


The Guards’ Chapel. 


I must now note two works which do not quite fall under 
restorations or new churches. First comes an effort of great 
ability and courage—the recasting of the interior of the dreary 
Guards’ Chapel, which stands up like a starveling Greek temple in 
Birdcage Walk. The problem was to transfigure the inside, while 
he was bound to leave the exterior in all its old hideousness. So 
there it now stands, all glorious within, full of thoughtful artistic 
beauty—a church admirably adapted for Anglican worship, dis- 
playing loving care in every detail. Gothic would have jarred too 
harshly with the inevitable outside, so Street worked in a style in 
which Romanesque, referring backward even to San Clemente, is 
handled with an originality and an avoidance of anachronism 
which makes it incontestably appropriate to its age, its country, 
and its peculiar use. 

The other speciality of which I may speak is the storied reredos 
(containing Redfern’s masterpieces of sculptured groups), which, 
together with Pugin’s window, fills the east end of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Wells Street. " 


Colleges, Houses, &¢. 

Of religious buildings not churches, his earliest was the Theolo- 
gical College, Cuddesdon,—very picturesque, but no doubt too 
crowded, Later, and of broader design, comes St. Margaret’s 
Convent, East Grinstead ; while of works purely secular, let me 
first name the design which won a prize more than a quarter of a 
century back in the competition for the Foreign and War Offices. 
Dunecht House, Aberdeenshire, is highly spoken of, and a Gothic 
house in Cadogan Square does noble battle with the environing 
phalanx of Queen Anne conceptions. I pass over various parson- 
ages and schools. Mr. Street’s own house on the flank of 
Holmbury, Surrey, shows a masterful handling of the homely 
picturesqueness of the Tudor phase of our old national style. In 
another competition, the limited one for the National Gallery, 
Mr. Street was not successful, and truth compels me, as one of 
the judges there, to say that I do not think his design was one of 


his happiest inspirations.. But a far more important competition ° 
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was proceeding at the same time, the one for the Courts of Justice, 
and it is best to sum up this momentous chapter in the history of 
national architecture by saying that it has enriched this generation 
and this city with Street’s great masterpiece in the Strand,—a 
masterpiece of which we may be well proud, in spite of the mutila- 
tions to which it was subjected by official ignorance and parsimony. 


Writings. 

I will not weary you with any longer list of those beautiful 
works sown broadcast over the land, in every place, so to speak, 
except, I grieve to say, Cambridge ; but I turn to Street’s literary 
work. I shall not attempt even to epitomise the long schedule of 
articles, papers, lectures, reports, and pamphlets which dropped 
from his pen, winding up with that noble legacy, his very last 
effort of active intellect, the presidential address at the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, of November 1881. Street has en- 
dowed architectural literature with two books. “ Brick and Marble 
in Italy” first appeared in 1855, and made its author’s name 
generally known. A second and enlarged edition appeared at a 
much later date. The second work is “ Gothic Architecture in 
Spain,” which taught the superficial traveller that he had but 
touched the fringe of Spanish Medizeval architecture by visiting 
Burgos, Toledo, and Seville, if he left Santiago, Gerona, and many 
other noble minsters unvisited. Spain in Street’s hands was no 
longer a Renaissance country with Medizval exceptions, but as 
truly Gothic a country as England, France, or Germany, and with 
closer affinities to them in style than Italy. 


Variations in Style. 

What are the lessons which we can draw for our benefit from 
this long record of prodigious brain activity? There are many, 
both artistic and moral, and there is one in particular which par- 
takes of both natures, and which admits of concise statement, I 
mean the openness to conviction, the independence of mind, and 
the absence of false pride which led Mr. Street to change his style 
when he saw reasons to believe that he was marching along the 
wrong road. The pupil of Scott and the child of the Ecclesio- 
logical Society, he started in life with art principles of the more 
rigidly English orthodoxy. But he was actively and rapidly 
receptive, and his Italian tour wrought a great change in 
his views, and he returned full of the adaptability to 
home wants of many seductive features of Italian Gothic— 
cornices, plate tracery, brick and marble interchanged, and so 
forth. Of this influence St. James-the-Less, Westminster, is a 
notable instance, and signs of it are found in his offer for the Public 
Offices, in Cuddesdon College, and in Boyn Hill Church. Many 
architects followed in his wake, and the success of Italian Gothic 
seemed secured—not as an interesting and fruitful object of study, 
that it always must continue till taste and research are hissed off 
the stage—but as a style desirable to be used in England in 
conscious preference to the traditionary native forms. Though 
the building is not by Mr. Street, I may point to the Scientific 
Museum at Oxford as the climax of this phase of taste. Few as 
are by comparison the years which have gone since this building 
was hailed as an architectural revelation, they are nearly as 
remote as the days of Chambers and the Adam family—perhaps 
more so. By-and-by Street’s candid mind and clear intellect 
realised that workaday Italian Gothic was for England a caprice, 
and he bravely returned to the purity and elasticity of the Edwardian 
style, only retaining, as he had a full right to do, the greater 
variety of materials in marble and brick and mosaic, which 
modern commerce and processes had made available, and which 
could be developed on the lines of English composition with as 
much truth as upon those of a foreign style. 

For a man to change once is not so uncommon,.and the action 
may either show wisdom or the reverse, or simply come of un- 
conscious drifting. But for a man to retrace his course after such 
a change is either instability or heroism, and Street’s practical 
retractation of that propagandism of Italian Gothic in which he 
had shown himself so personally successful partakes of the latter 
quality. . Such changes might be comparatively easy with the 
architect who is personally above detail, or who, in other words, 
is too lazy or too busy to attend to the minutiz of his own build- 
ings. Street was none of these. He felt profoundly that the whole 
was made up of its parts, that esemble and detail helped each 
other ; while bad, coarse detail might blur the merit of that which 
in the rough had been a powerful conception. So with cheerful, 
unremitting toil he laboured away, not merely at mouldings and 
foliage, and so forth, but at furniture, fittings, and all accessories, 
ornamental or practical, in all the various materials, which may be 
briefly summed up as sculpturing, handling of metals, enamelling, 
the use of crystals and gems, woodwork, textiles, painting on glass 
or walls, or tablets, or on other varied objects, like a true ecclesi- 
ologist as he was. There can, I fear, be little doubt that he 
shortened his life by the enormous toilsomeness which he imposed 
upon himself at the Law Courts in his determination to make them 
perfect at every point. : 

. The question has sometimes been asked whether such sub- 
sidiary ‘designing is a legitimate portion of the architect’s pro- 
fession. I can only wonder at the narrowness which seems to me 
to. prompt the doubt. The architect surely is Josetes, and his 


work a poem; and, as every poet who loves his work strives to 
make it as polished and perfect as he can in every stanza and 
every line, so ought the architect to act. Architect, we know, 
means chief workman, and to the chief workman must belong the 
direction of all the work. But perhaps the architect feels that 
some one else can more successfully handle these accessories than 
himself. If so, he is right to use that superior gift, but in so doing 
he so far admits his colleague to a partnership in the poem. 

All through Mr. Street’s career his fidelity to Gothic was so im- 
maculate that I believe’ he only twice in any original design strayed 
even into Norman or Romanesque—in the private chapel for Lord 
Crawford at Dunecht, and in the Guards’ Chapel, where the choice 
was inevitable. Never so much as with the tip of one finger did 
he ever touch the so-called Queen Anne style. 


Mr. Street as President of the Institute. 


Before I close I must speak of the latest, and in some respects 
not the least noble, episode of Mr. Street’s life—that of his eleva- 
tion to the dignity of President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and his discharge of its exalted functions. The Insti- 
tute is a commonwealth, and, like other commonwealths, it has its 
parties and its schools of opinion, both in matters administrative 
and upon artistic questions. Without such liberty of thinking 
there could be no life in the body. “Thou hast no tides, poor 
soulless sea,” would be the contemptuous verdict passed upon it. 
Now no man enjoyed, as I have shown, the luxury of believing his 
own and disbelieving other people’s opinions to a more robust 
extent than Street; and so it happened that his election to the 
chair of the Institute was not the unanimous tribute at the visible 
close of a long life to the venerable deserts of the old man 
eloquent of pencil as of voice, but the result of a healthy party 
fight to choose the leader who should, as vain man anticipated, 
arise, in all the power of a life mature and not declining, to hold 
aloft for many years the standard of his convictions. So Street 
won by a very narrow majority. But then came the marvel. The 
shadow, luminous and mysterious, seemed to have been projected. 
The old mind of the buoyant party man was there, but purged, 
enlightened, elevated. The impartial care for all that was for the 
good of architectural men, architectural art, architectural ministra- 
tion to the welfare of society, as embodied in the Architectural 
Institute, was the President’s duty and delight. Appreciative of 
all excellence, peacemaker in all perplexities, he succeeded during 
those few months of office in winning the influence, esteem, and 
affection of all ; and in the sad day following quickly on his death, 
I heard general regrets at the irreparable loss fall from the lips of 
those who had certainly in past years not mounted his colours. 

The CHAIRMAN asked whether any members would like to 
offer remarks. He had one observation to make, and it was that 
Mr. Street had been credited with thé restoration of Carlisle 
Cathedral, whereas he (Mr. Christian) had restored it. Mr. 
Street’s part consisted of a reredos and some works at the fratry. 


The Works of the late W. Burges, A.R,A. . 
By GEORGE AITCHISON, A.R.A. 


In 1853, when I was a student in Rome, I made the acquaint- 
ance of Captain Drummond at the English Academy. As soon 
as the season was over he used to give picnics to ‘the English 
artists and residents who still remained in town. Some place of 
antiquarian interest was picked out at a riding distance from 
Rome, and most of the company went on horseback, but there 
were Carriages for those who preferred driving to riding. .On one 
eventful summer morning it was agreed that I should go to 
Gamgee’s stables, with a friend who kept his horse there, and get 
a mount, but being rather late I found every horse but one gone ; 
this horse had been ordered by a gentleman of unknown name for’ 
an hour before, but as he had not come for it, we persuaded 
Gamgee to let me have it. We joined the cavalcade at the Porta 
del Popolo, and a few hours’ canter brought us to La Storta; 
while we were waiting for the guide the carriage arrived. A short 
man, with light curly hair and spectacles, was objurgating the 
man who took his horse. I was the culprit, and the objurgator 
was Burges. However, we settled the matter amicably, and as he 
preferred going back in a carriage, I had the painful pleasure of 
returning on the beast that brought me. We examined some of 
the ruined walls of ancient Veii, and entered the tomb of the 
Lucumo, whose skull and bronze helmet, pierced through and 
through with the bronze javelin head, still reposed upon a central 
slab ; the tomb was cut in the rock, the central chamber being 
domed and adorned with rude wall-paintings, on which Burges 
descanted. We then discussed our luncheon, and rode home in 
the cool of the evening. Of that: merry company, amongst whom 
were G. Mason, Poingdestre, Whitburn, Eagles, &c., how few 
remain ! 

Lurges.tn Italy. 

I saw but little of Burges in Rome, but I saw and admired his 
designs for the church ornaments to be used in Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s “ Procession of Cimabue’s picture.” At Sir Frederick’s 
suggestion, Burges and I travelled together when we left Rome 
after the Holy Week in 1854, and took our farewell of Mount 
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Soracte. We travelled in ve¢tura, the lumbering hackney coach 
drawn by two wretched hacks that with difficulty drag you twenty 
miles a day, but this mode of travelling gives you an ample oppor- 
tunity of seeing the country you pass through, and the towns you 
stop at. We passed through Sta. Maria degli Angeli, and saw the 
church, rent by an earthquake, and the miserable inhabitants 
camped in temporary wooden barracks. At Assisi we made our 
first long stay; the hotel being full we stayed at a private house, 
at the modest cost of 1s. 73¢. per day, our landlady explaining that 
as we were English gentlemen accustomed to luxury she could not 
charge less. Poor Burges suffered there from a continued diet of 
pigeons stuffed with rosemary. After exploring the town, and 
getting a pair of 5-foot rods made by the carpenter, we made 
studies of the painted decorations of the churches of St. Francis. 
In our spare time we strolled the town, read Dante and Sacchetti, 
discussed art, and had our first experience of a slight earthquake. 
We then went to Perugia, and saw the Sala del Cambio and other 
buildings of importance, and then took the dligence to Florence, 
discussing the Roman defeat as we passed Lake Thrasymene. 

Our plan was to read Murray on the way, mark the objects of 
interest, on our arrival to go up the highest tower and see the 
town and its surroundings, and then to explore the town, visit the 
places we had marked, take notes, and measure such things as we 
thought would be useful. 

Burges was then thoroughly versed in the Gothic architecture 
of England and France, and had come to Italy mainly to study 
architectural painting and mosaic, goldsmith’s work, and secular 
buildings, as he despised the Gothic architecture of the Italian 
churches. After seeing Florence we went to Siena, measured the 
Palazzo Tolomei and other palaces, went to San Gimignano delle 
belle Torre, visited Boccaccio’s house at Certaldo, went to Pisa, and, 
while Burges sketched in the Campo Santo, I measured an old 
brick palace there, the Café del Ussero. Wethen went to Pistoja, 
measured the Palazzo della Communita and the Paliotto, that 
splendid altar-front of gilt silver and enamel, made to replace the 
one stolen by Vanni Fucci and his friends. We then went back to 
Florence, measured the battlements of the Palazzo Vecchio, the 
staircase of the Bargello, and other parts of interest, and here 
Burges was laid up, and I measured the Palazzo Salviati, went to 
Prato, and to see some friends in the country, while he designed 
and executed a book-cover for Tennyson’s poems. As soon as he 
was well we went back to Pisa, and saw the magnificent festival of 
St. Ranieri, which only takes place once in seven years, to com- 
memorate his return from the Holy Land. The crossings of the 
streets through which the procession passed were carpeted with 
flowers in patterns, and at night the whole town was splendidly 
illuminated, so that when we left after midnight for Lucca, Pisa 
looked like a town of fire. We went from Lucca towards Modena, 
but where the countries join on the mountains, we were stopped, 
and found that we must either go back or hire a military escort, on 
account of the cholera in Tuscany ; and though we thought this a 
curious sanitary precaution, we were half inclined to incur the cost, 
as we thought our parents would be flattered by our making a sort 
of royal entry into Modena guarded by a troop of horse soldiers ; 
but economy prevailed over vanity, and we went to Leghorn and 
took ship for Marseilles, stayed at Lyons, thence to Beaune, where 
we measured the roof of the hospital. I let down the keys of this 
loft, tied on to a tape, through a hole in the floor, to see how high 
the roof was above the stone pavement ; their jingling on the stones, 
and then ascending, was taken by one of the patients for a sign, 
and we had much bother to persuade the abbess to let. us continue 
our measurements. As we were both in blouses, and black as 
sweeps, Our appearance was not in our favour. 


In France. 

Thence we went to Dijon, where we measured the porch of 
Notre Dame, and the front of the Hétel Chambellan. It was 
arranged between us that we should do no work on féte days, but 
always take a stroll in the country ; but, in point of fact, I do not 
think we ever did; for, before we even reached the suburbs, 
Burges always espied a by-street that promised to contain some 
archeological treasure. He had long been anxious to find an 
example of the red cloth put under pierced ironwork, and in one of 
the French towns we found a pierced knocker-plate in a back 
street. He explained the case to the occupier, a smith was found 
at a neighbouring wine-shop, and the knocker and its plate were 
taken off, and sure enough under the plate was found a piece of 
cloth, blackened for the most part, but with a bit of scarlet here 
and there, where wet and dust could not penetrate. 

From Dijon we went to Troyes, and measured part of the 
cathedral, which was under repair. We then went to Ville Neuve 
L’Archevéque, and thence to Sens, where we saw the ‘ Anthro- 
pophagi and men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders” 
sculptured on the porch of the cathedral, and here we parted—I 
to go to Paris, and afterwards back to Italy, and Burges to 
Chalons-sur-Marne, and elsewhere. 


Biographical Details. 
During our travels I learned he was born on December 2, 
1827, that his father was the well-known engineer of the firm of 
Walker & Burges, that he had matriculated at the University of 


London, had attended some lectures on engineering at King’s 
College, that in spite of his father’s desires and the splendid 
prospect open to him if he became an engineer, he was so full of 
love for antiquarianism and Gothic architecture that he would be 
nothing but an architect ; that he had been articled to Blore, had 
afterwards been with Sir Digby Wyatt, had sketched in England: 
and elsewhere with Mr. Salter, measured Amiens spire with Mr. 
Warren, had travelled in France with Mr. H. Clutton, and helped 
him with the illustrations of his “ Domestic Architecture of 
France,” and that through the advice of Mr. Bruce Allen he had 
determined to measure everything important, and find out its 
whole method of construction. When I met himhe was a rabid 
Mediezevalist, and believed there was no salvation out of the 
thirteenth century. Sir Digby Wyatt had nicknamed him 
** Troy,” because when it was suggested to Burges that he should 
make a view of Troy, he said that, in accordance with the custom 
of the Middle Ages, he should make all the architecture of the 
thirteenth century. 
Archeological Lore. 

He was so profound an archeologist that he used to jeer at 
Blore for declining to give his opinion on the age of a wall because 
there were no mouldings on it, saying he should have known by 
the size, working, and bonding of the stones, and the mortar 
joints, to what age it belonged. 

You may easily imagine his scoffs at the Pagan architects of 
the Renaissance, and his hope that some day “ he might make that 
old wretch, Sir Christopher Wren, turn in his grave.” He did, 
however, allow there was one Pagan architect living that he 
respected—Professor Cockerell—though he added there is so little 
to learn in the style that the merit is small as compared with 
learning the Medieval style. 

I have always looked upon it as one of the privileges of my life 
to have had the chance of being constantly with this genius for so 
long a period. Unfortunately, biographical sketches of men of 
thought are necessarily dull; the flame of genius can only be seen 
in their works, and those workings in the alembic of the mind by 
which new products are distilled from the materials provided, are 
necessarily hidden from mortal eyes ; the exact portraiture of the 
man cannot be given without offence during the lifetime of the 
persons to whom he was dear. 

The minute, exact, and profound knowledge of Medizval 
architecture, decoration, furniture, and letters that Burges had 
acquired was tempting him to produce a treatise on them for the 
use of students, when the publication of Viollet-le-Duc’s “ Dic- 
tionary” took the wind out of his sails—perhaps fortunately —for 
the publishing architect was turned into the practising one. © But 
we are now speaking of him in the embryo state. He was then 
one of the most rapid and brilliant draughtsmen I ever met with, 
and had the most inexhaustible fund of invention ; illustrations of 
literary incidents, designs for chalices, crosiers, knives, scent 
bottles, comic alphabets, caricatures, Medizeval towns or buildings, 
came forth from his pen, pencil, or brush, without a moment’s re- 
flection ; and although his humour was shown rather by his draw- 
ings than by his words, he would on occasion give vent to epi- 
grammatic sentences. ‘ Academies are the death of art” may be 
instanced as one of them. 


Chéteaux en Espagne. 

At this time his one besetting fear was lest he should be carried 
off by accident before he could show the world his genius and his 
knowledge ; his one great hope that he might hereafter partly 
realise in a house of his own his views of artistic completeness, 
and no Arab ever had more gorgeous visions than Burges. This 
visionary house was to be of perfect Medizval pattern, full of 
quaint carvings, and blazing with colour, hung with costly stuffs 
embroidered in gold, and lighted by silver lattices whose storeyed 
panes were of cut gems. He was to have jewelled chalices to 
drink from, and aloe and sandal wood to burn. 

Even the castle building of so eccentric a man of genius seems 
to me to have its value, as giving us some insight into those powers 
he felt himself possessed of and that he most wished to exercise. 
Well, it was this: he would be first an architect and build a 
specimen of every ordinary human construction except a cathedral ; 
he would amass enormous wealth, and spend some of it in realising 
his views in his own house; he would marry; he would, as soon 
as these varied works were done, become a member of Parliament, 
and correct some of the abuses of society ; he would then go into 
the Church, become a bishop, and with his wealth build a perfect 
cathedral of the most costly materials, adorned with the most 
perfect specimens of all the subsidiary arts ; and, when this was © 
done, he would end his days as a monk or a hermit. 


Lille Contpetition. 


He returned to England, I believe, at the end of 1854, and I in 
the spring of 1855; he had then designed a claret-jug and a jewel- 
coffer for a client, and in the same year he entered into competition 
with Mr. H. Clutton for Lille Cathedral. In March 1856 I went 
with him to Lille, and saw the competition drawings, and we 
afterwards went to Tournay. It is said Viollet-le-Duc at first 
believed that Clutton and Burges’s set were some old drawings of 
the thirteenth century, until he saw “ Whatman” on the paper. 
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For once, Burges met his match at repartee, which was no small 
thing, for when angered he was like the bee, fonzt animam in 
punctu. He was fond of talking to workmen, and was always 
anxious to know of them how long they thought it would take him, 
the accomplished architect, to learn their trade. On this occasion 
he went into the kitchen of our hotel at Lille and saw the cook, a 
little hunchback. And after Burges had explained who he was, 
and that he expected to have the cathedral to build, he asked how 
long the cook thought it would take to learn cooking thoroughly. 
“Ah, sir! in a fine art like mine one is never master of it; one 
is always learning.’ 
English Work. 

In 1857 he restored some of the images and designed others 
for Salisbury Chapter-house, and restored the building in con- 
junction with Mr. H. Clutton. He gained the first prize for the 
Memorial Church at Constantinople in 1859; he designed the 
cathedral for Brisbane, restored Waltham Abbey, and in 1862 
gained Cork Cathedral in competition, altered Gayhurst House for 
Lord Carington, and delivered the Cantor Lectures at the Society of 
Arts ; in 1864 he decorated Worcester College Chapel, Oxford ; in 
1865 he began the restoration of Cardiff Castle, and built a house 
for Mr. McConnochie at Cardiff ; in 1866 he designed the School 
of Art at Bombay ; in 1867 he competed for the Law Courts, and 
published a book of his designs for them. In 1869 he built 
Knightshayes for Sir J. H. Amory, Bart.; and in 1870 he built 
the church at Studley for Lord Ripon, and that at Skelton for 
Lady Mary Vyner, and published his book of architectural draw- 
ings, containing many of the examples we measured together. In 
1872 he began his series of drawings and models for the decoration 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. In 1873 he competed for the 
cathedral at Edinburgh, and made the drawings for Hertford Col- 
lege, U.S. ; built Templebrady Church, Ireland, and the Speech- 
room at Harrow. In 1876 he began to build his house in Melbury 
Road, the internal decorations of which were not completed at his 
death. His last work was the additions to the Maison Dieu at 
Dover, to convert it into a Town Hall, since completed by Mr. 
Pullan. 

On January 28, 1881, he was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy, and he died on the 2oth of April of the same year. 
Rarely has any architect been followed to his grave by so many 
mourning friends, mainly architects from all parts of the country. 

A book of ‘his designs was published last year by Mr. Pullan, 
his brother-in-law. 


The Gothic Revival and Burges. 


It seems to me that there are now only three points for our 
consideration—the effect of his works and teaching on public 
opinion, on the younger men of the profession, and the merits and 
peculiarities of his works. Horace Walpole, in the middle of the 
last century, advocated the return to Gothic architecture as a 
patriotic and antiquarian revival, and made rude attempts to apply 
Gothic ornament and surface decoration to buildings. His notion 
spread, but it was not till nearly the second quarter of the present 
century that this antiquarian revival was passionately advocated ; 
and this outcome of late Roman Catholicism was called “Christian,” 
while its supporters poured out floods of obloquy on those who 
admired or practised any other style. 

Augustus Welby Pugin began the onslaught with his “ Apology 
for Christian Architecture,” and the public, who are always inter- 
ested in a literary conflict, especially if the odium theologicum can 
be imported into it, were easily converted to Gothic, as all forms 
of beauty were equally indifferent to them, and the advocacy of 
Gothic supplied them with staple for discussion and abuse. ‘The 
battle was kept alive by such generals as Sir Gilbert Scott, Street, 
and Burges, and such was the enthusiasm of the first and last for 
Gothic that nothing but great temptation would make them 
abandon it. Burges, who was the youngest, ablest, and most 
learned of the three, naturally produced a powerful effect on the 
public, though by some ill-luck he never got his fair share of the 
large works carried on. The effect he produced was not a little 
assisted by his quaintness and pungency of expression; yet in 
spite of all this passionate advocacy, other influences were at work 
which silently but surely sapped the foundations of this new 
Jericho, whose walls at last fell without even the sound of a 
trumpet. It was generally felt that dignity and simplicity were 
more allied to our present civilisation and turn of thought than 
Gothic perplexity. For constructive purposes the introduction of 
iron had superseded the methods used in the Middle Ages, and 
the advancing arts of painting and sculpture found themselves too 
incongruously surrounded in Gothic buildings to be used with 
effect, even when their highest forms were not resolutely excluded 
by the architects themselves. The simplicity and matured 
elegance of form in the higher works of painting and sculpture 
supplied an inconvenient standard of judgment in Gothic buildings. 
These considerations had, however, but little effect on the young 
and ardent enthusiasts of Gothic, steeped to the lips in the 
diatribes of Pugin and Ruskin. Burges’s pupils and young 
admirers drank in with undoubting faith the precepts of one who 
was so enthusiastic, so certain, so skilful, and so learned, and they 
were quite prepared to accept the architecture of the thirteenth 
century as the ultimate standard of perfection, for were they not 


always hearing the master say, in criticising any new work, “I ask 
myself what a thirteenth-century architect would have done in this 
case?” 

Fis Style. 


I never saw any of Burges’s designs for buildings that were 
made before he went to Italy, and while he was there he did not 
fail to appreciate the grandeur and massiveness of its palaces ; 
and, as he absorbed the good from all the Gothic examples he 
saw, his work for ever after bore traces of that influence. In the 
same way he was impressed with some Arab forms, which he 
afterwards rarely relinquished. Another marked peculiarity was 
his fondness for circular forms, and it was rare indeed to find any 
considerable building in which this fondness was not shown. 
Nearly all his designs for cathedrals show his preference for the 
circular end over the square. The Law Courts and his own house 
show in a marked way this tendency. 

His works, or at least those in which his judgment was un- 
fettered, exhibit his predilection for vigorous simplicity ; better 
examples cannot be given than Mr. McConnochie’s house, at 
Cardiff, and the Harrow Speech-room. If the Law Courts were 
to be Gothic we must all regret that he was not entrusted with 
them, as, in his design, the Strand front was a grand composition, 
and the proportion of the parts noble. Even Sir G. Scott, a rival 
competitor, speaks of it thus :—“ While Mr. Burges, though his 
architecture exceeded in merit that of any other competitor, was, 
nevertheless, eccentric and wild in his treatment of it.” How the 
Government could have passed him over when they had such a 
genius to their hand is difficult to understand, and the plea that 
his plan was bad is well disposed of by Sir Gilbert :—‘ An able 
and artistic architect can surely make a good plan, while no 
amount of skill in mere planning can by itself enable a man to 
produce a noble building”—a truth that those who have the 
disposal of our new public buildings should take to heart. 

Burges’s skill, however, was by no means confined to pure 
architecture ; his inexhaustible invention was shown in his church 
ornaments, in the accessories to houses, and in the quaint designs 
for figures and figure-subjects with which all his works were over- 
spread. Perhaps the stained-glass windows of his own hall afford 
one of the best illustrations of his skill and inventiveness in this 
direction. The subjects are the spirits of Sound floating out of 
the ringing bells. His devotion to one phase of art may be well 
recommended to the student ; his desire to master all the cognate 
arts may be pressed on the attention of those whose genius will 
enable them to imitate him, and we have but two regrets to add— 
one, that aman possessed of so strong a personality did not leave 
an autobiography ; and the other, that we have not more of his 
executed works, 


Viollet-le-Duc as Architect and Art Historian. 
By Mr. WETHERED. 


Busily engaged in another profession, and long enough in 
sympathy with your pursuits to be sensible of my many short- 
comings, it is only by the courtesy of the Council of this Institute 
that I am now permitted to direct your attention for a short while 
to some aspects of the life-work of the gifted man whose name will 
be associated for ever with the architectural glories of France. 
I must ask an assemblage like this to accept in a spirit of kindly 
criticism the scattered observations of an outsider who happens to 
have seen a good deal of the executed work of the master whom 
to know was to regard with feelings of veneration and affection. 
To this word of self-introduction I may add that I hope my 
present paper will be supplemented before long by another, entitled 
“A Fortnight with Viollet-le-Duc in Switzerland,” which will com- 
prise a sketch of his striking personality and a further glance at 
his manifold powers. 

Eugéne Emanuel Viollet-le-Duc was endowed with widely- 
contrasted gifts, only bestowed together in fullest measure on 
minds of the first order. He was at once an intense realist and an 
idealist. He possessed the scientific bent for getting at the core 
of the facts of nature, and he had also the expressional and shaping 
faculty which can reveal emotional truths through the language of 
art. The works of a deceased master are an abiding presence, 
and in them we speak of him as historically living. In thus 
approaching Viollet-le-Duc in his twofold capacity of architect and 
historian of art, I can do no more now than take a swift run across 
the vrat domaine royal claimed for him by Sainte-Beuve, over 
which he equally holds sway as master of “the compass, the 
pencil, the chisel, and the pen.” 

Turning first to two or three of his written and illustrated 
works which come well within the scope of this Conference, I will 
then pass on to speak briefly of the artist who creates of him- 
self, and who also brings the buried forms of the past back to life. 

Art with him was a strong instinct from his very cradle, and 
his family surroundings were well fitted to nurture the growth of a 
child of genius. His father was a man of mark in literature, and 
his uncle, M. Délacluze, an artist of distinction. Every week at 
the house of one or the other he met some of the most gifted 
intellects of France. At these réunions he made in his earlier 
years the life-long friendship of Thiers, Rémusat, Mérimée, Ampére, 
Villemain, Stendhall, and others known to fame. Always on the 
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alert, we may be sure the receptive mind of young Eugéne assi- 
milated innumerable ideas from listening to the best literary and 
philosophical talk of the day. His education had breadth and 
thoroughness by no means common fifty years ago. It was com- 
pleted by more than one lengthened stay in Italy, and supple- 
mented bya course of dissection at one of the medical schools of 
“Paris, in order to obtain a practical knowledge of anatomy in 
‘relation to external form. Always self-reliant, by the time he was 
eighteen he had made more than enough pocket money by his 
water-colour drawings and modellings to buy. himself.a horse, and 


with this helpful companion the young enthusiast in art nade the’ 


first of a series of journeys which enabled him to visit, measure, 
“draw, and describe the chief ecclesiastical, military, and civil 
‘buildings of the Middle Ages over the greater part of France, 


Viollet-le-Duc as a Writer. 

Here the boy was father to the man, and the.immense mass of 
‘materials thus collected in his youth laid the foundation of. his 
opus magnum so well known to you, ‘the. “ Dictionnaire Raisonné 
de l’Architecture Francaise,” followed by its- complement, the 
“Dictionnaire du Mobilier Francais,” forming together sixteen 
volumes, illustrated by nearly 6,000 engravings, finely. drawn on 


the wood by himself. For the archeologist and student ‘of history 


these volumes unlock the vast treasure-house of the Medizval 
‘world. Given a building of ancient France, to take an instance of 
the thoroughness of his insight:‘and teaching, he is not content 
“with settling the date, and describing the external characteristics 
that determine the style or school; but, if I may apply surgical 
‘terms, he submits ‘it to careful. dissection, and- repays us with the 
“knowledge of its anatomy and physiology, the structure of the 
whole, and the functions of its various members. Unfolding its 
“origin he presents it as a product of evolution; as a more or less 
perfect type of a phase of development; and as the logical 


expression of the needs, customs, aptitudes, and, aspirations of a’ 


“people. 


‘Mr. Street has gracefully acknowledged his leadership in these 


researches in his “ Gothic Architecture in Spain :—‘ M. Viollet-le- 
-Duc’s articles in the ‘Dictionnaire Raisonné,’” he states, “on the 
‘planning of French churches, are extremely valuable, as indeed is 
all that he writes ; and I take the. opportunity afforded me by the 
‘aid which he has thus given mie to express the gratitude which, I 
‘suppose, every student of Christian art feels for what he has done 
‘towards promoting its right study.” Not a few of the articles are 
complete essays: that on mural painting,’ according to M. Véron, 
editor of Z’Aré, is a veritable treatise on chromatic harmony by a 
anan thoroughly master of the subjéct. It contains a multitude of 
facts as interesting as they are little known. Mérimée, in a learned 
review, extolled alike the prodigious fecundity of the writer and the 
force and finish of the draughtsman. 

His “ Lectures on Architecture,” so ably translated by Mr. Buck- 
mall, twenty in number, are a véswmé of his doctrines generally. 
This critical interpretation of man’s graven dialect in the monu- 
ments of the past is a philosophy of architecture, and within its 
compass a philosophy of history itself.. To. myself; a simple 
Searcher after the beautiful, with vague -notions of art, it came as 
(the revelation of zsthetic truth: . I believe it to be the book of all 
books for obtaining a wide outlook over the world’ of man’s handi- 


-work—over that, combination. of the arts which gives atchitecture 
This treasury of facts and ideas, of axioms and | 


~vitality and voice. 
apophthegms, is an authoritative code -of. arts, of laws bearing on 


their kinship and interdependence, upon what they-are in them- 


-selves and in relation to each other... The depth and range of his 
‘acquirements are not less conspicuous than is his aversion to dog- 
Mmatism and exclusiveness. 
upon his investigations, he verifies his conclusions by synthesis. 
He resolves the work under review into its. essential elements, 
tracing the latter back to native instincts and gifts.. He shows how 


these elements are severally combined by the Greek, the Roman, 


and Medizval builders, and how, by. bringing principles into har- 
anony with form, they have left us diversified types of the everlast- 
angly.true and beautiful. 
“principles he ascribes those hybrid productions of modern: times, 
Neo-Greek, Neo-Roman, Neo-Gothic, which defy classification— 
“A medley of styles, fashions, epochs, and means of construction.” 


MM. Morel? Volume of Reproductions. 

At an influential meeting in Paris, held after the close of the 
exhibition of his works at. the Musée de Cluny,.it was. resolved to 
reproduce by the best technical methods a selection from-his 
drawings, representative: of. his. range and. manner generally, 
including many-examples of detail in relief, section, or profile, as 
they flowed from, his hand for execution by-his school-of artists 
and craftsmen. A sum of several thousand pounds was at once 
‘subscribed, and a committee formed for carrying. ov1t the project in 
a way worthy of le grand patriote,et le granu artiste. The 
resulting portfolio of compositions et dessins just given to-the world 
is at once a monument of his creative versatility, and the fittest 


memorial of an architect ever raised by his confyeres and friends. 
In these facsimiles the accent of the. master. is never.missing, in 
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ornamentation. generally. 


-lies in the doing” of such work. > « 


Bringing the analytical method to bear - 


To the neglect of these fundamental © 


his unerring firmness. of touch and. fine: sense. of form,’ in. the | 
calm dignity, of his statuary, and. inthe life and.vigour. of ‘his 
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é In. his. constructive and decorative 

designs we discern unity amidst plurality, combinations of the grand 

and the simple that result in a style of distinction. with lucidity, 
so that he who runs may read the vazson Wétye of every detail; > 
Designs for Art Workmanship. ‘ 

Whatever the’ scale or subject may be, whether designing '- 

reliquary to be worked’ by goldsmith: or silversmith, or planning’a 

vast cathedral front, with’ its eloquent: chapter of - sculptured 


- harmonies, like that of Clermont-Ferrand, ‘we everywhere perceive 


the impress of a master-hand. 
His figure-subjects and carved work. generally, 


Cornice or frieze with bossy sculptures graven,  —i(itsé( 


z 


as well as his wall-paintings, are essentially monumental and 


-decorative in the true sense—en rapport with ‘their surroundings, 


from which: they cannot be detached, even. in drawings, without 


- Our losing something-of their full effect. 


‘Who has not loitered to: observe his happy and: often grotesque 
renderings of animated “nature in beasts of the field and fowls of 
the air‘that catch the:éye of the passer-by from every coign of 


‘vantage outside the cathedrals of Rheims: and Paris, not to meén- 


tion endless other examples of his humour in: this vein to be-met 
with -heré and there throughout France? . Whether wrought in 


Stone, wood, or iron, they exhibit a singular mastery of animal 


configuration and gesture, with a facile fertility of production that 


-never repeats itself. Thousands of these, replacing originals long 


lost, are re-creations rather than reproductions. Very notable, too, 
are his adaptations of the plant growth, displayed in avery world 
of bud, leaf, flower, and. fruit, with. a: subtlety of curved line arid 
dash of manner that always charm the. spectator. ““ Joy’s soul 


The revival of the higher art of the coppersmith and leadbeater 
in connection with architecture is largely due to his plastic handling 
and teaching. As surpassing examples: of the handiwork of the 
former, I may instance the statues grouped! around the fieche-of 
Notre Dame, and the figure of St. Michael crowning the chapel of 
Pierrefonds Castle ; of the -latter; the crestings, ‘crockets, ‘finials, 
&c.; on the adjoining roofs. : To this phase of his ‘genius we owe 
his achievements ina sphere and period which Mr. Hamerton, in 
his interesting ‘“ History: of Autun Cathedral,” has* named “the 
epoch of Viollet-le-Duc”+the sphere of architectural restoration. 


Asa Restorer. 


Restoration is an impulse of our day to conserve the. good 
bequeathed to us in every architecture, and to undo the misdoings 
that have degraded or obscured earlier’ and better -work, paying 
due regard to later additions of exceptional worth. — It is to give a 
building, whose constitution has suffered from age or, injury a 
renewal of life, by treatment adapted to its peculiar temperament, 
Viollet-le-Duc’s grasp on the past, the logical bent of his mind in 
the observance of principles, his wealth of ideas and ability to give 
them shape, have made him. facdle princeps of Continent: 
restorers. His ideal restoration. of the. Baths of Caracalla is as 


vivid as that’ of the Chateau de Coucy on paper, or of Pierrefonds, 
in fact. “A lover-of unity amidst infinite variety, the marvels of the 
Middle Ages were to him well-ordered organic wholes—the, em- 
bodied ‘ideals of their framers or of successors inheriting their 


instincts—and not as they have too often become at the hands of 


latter-day meddlers, a mélange. Order, ‘Heéaven’s first law, was 
theirs and ‘his. - They solved their problems in stone by mathe- 


matics, and enriched their constructions with shapes and suggés- 
tions gathered from living nature in field and forest around. _ yet 


His Buildings. a 

Having given, however imperfectly, some notion of Viollet-le- 
Duc’s spirit and method, but short space is left for me to ask you 
to accompany me in thought to a few of the more famous buildings 
upon which he has lastingly set the sign manual of his art. 
Monsieur Baudot, an accomplished disciple of his master, and now 
Inspector-General of Historical Monuments, has, through a friend, 
honoured me with a note in point well deserving, I think, of being 


read to you. He writes:— __ gee eciaee sos choy Soba 

“ Viollet-le-Duc. began in.1869 the interesting work of com- 
pleting the cathedral of Clermont, z.e., two bays of the nave similar 
to those already. existing, «also the two towers, and the principal 
facade. For the facade and these towers he had no other data to 
work upon. except substructions, the. cathedral having never been 
finished at this point. There were, in, fact, only foundations, and 
he had to conceive a.-design,.that is to say, to :create the work in 
question. Availing himself. of the experience: of the Medizeval 
masters, without tentative effort he created at a stroke that grand 
composition—facade and towers; and:I do not think there exist 
in the Medizeval period towers or spires of finer outline, or more 
skilfully planned in point of construction.: It will be understood 
that this work, like the rest of the cathedral, is executed in the 
style of the close of the thirteenth century. Nevertheless, in the 
ornamentation and.in the outlines we find a character of simplicity 
which belongs especially to, Viollet-le-Duc, who: did not copy; but 
interpreted .the;, Middle -Ages } by;,drawing»:his) inspiration from 
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nature‘as regards'the flora, fauna, and statuary. In the execution 


itself Viollet-le-Duc conducted only a part, and when he relin- 


quished his post as diocesan ‘architect in 1874, the. work. was 
carried up only as far as the top of the nave. At this time I was 
commissioned to complete it, and consequently to supply part of 
the details of execution, but I did my best to interpret as completely 
as possible. the master-thought which had designed the whole, and 
dnad supplied details of every kind for the greater part of the work, 
the honour of which belongs entirely to him.” 


. The church of the Benedictine Abbey of Vézelay is the most 
imposing remnant left of that great school of Cluny which had so 
marked an influence in Burgundy, and, as we learn from Viollet- 
le-Duc, over Christendom at large. In 1839 it presented, from 
long and general neglect, an aspect so forlorn and threatening that 
it became a question with the authorities whether its fate should 
not be settled by a coup de gréce. The loosened masonry of its 
Romanesque vaulting, that for six hundred years and more had 
spanned the nave with a grandeur hardly to be seen elsewhere, 
rested on toppling walls ready to fall at the first stroke of the 
hammer. Mérimée, then Inspector-General of Historical Monu- 
ments, was one of the first to recognise the practical genius” of 
Viollet-le-Duc, at that time an untried architect of five-and-twenty, 
and to him he entrusted the important task of its preservation. 
It'was the starting point of his career as a conservator of things 
of the past. He was wont to speak of it as his premier amour. 
The fruit of that first love isa finished edifice as strong as when 
built by Clunisian masons in the twelfth century. Left to the 
tender mercies of those doers of nothing, who are opposed to all 
restoration, this ancestral monument, seen again to-day in all its 
perfected strength and severe beauty, would have become ere this 
a huddled mass of ruins, rerun confusa sine ordine moles. 

“Shortly before his labours at Vézelay he was engaged, under 
Lassus, in resetting that architectural gem of purest ray serene, the 
Sainte-Chapelle of St. Louis. 

“ Many-towered” Carcassonne is an ancient and mighty strong- 
hold of Languedoc, which every tourist in the Pyrenees who loves 
the past should step out of his way to see. It is in all ways the 
most perfect example remaining of the systems of military defence 
that prevailed in Europe from the eleventh to the fourteenth 
century. Within the citadel may be seen the various implements 
of war used through the ages swayed by the baron and the monk, 
which have been restored or constructed by Viollet-le-Duc, whose 
genius. as a military engineer hasbeen fully recognised by 
authorities on both sides of the Channel. With its restored 
belongings, it is much in the same state as when, “in 1356, this 
fortress effectually resisted the Black Prince, who. burned the 
suburb below and ravaged with fire and sword the whole of 
Languedoc.” 

The Romanesque church of St. Nazaire, with the ramparts, is 
well called by Murray a perfect gem of architecture, and unlike 
anything in France. Less than thirty years ago it was all but a 
pile‘of ruins. The vaulting had fallen in ; the walls were cleft and 
rent ;: the stained glass, in brilliancy and glow of colour equalling 
that of Chartres, was broken and detached. Here again his re- 
shaping hand has ° 

Soften’d down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and fill’d up, 
As ’t were anew, the gaps of centuries. 


~The Chateau de Pierrefonds, with «its encircling towers, donjon- 
keep, and chapel dismantled: and in great part destroyed at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, has risen again with not less 
outward strength and inward splendour than when it dominated 
the Forest of Compiégne in feudal times. This baronial palace 
and fortress in its renovated state is a series of deductions in stone 
by the Cuvier of architects, who re-clothes the disarrayed structures 
of bygone ages with the vesture of his art. Sections of mouldings 
ard other fragments rescued from the carefully-sifted débris are 
here and there replaced 77 sz¢w, and give the key, as it were, to 
neighbouring details., In this restored page of the historical arts 
of France we find a pervading unity—a concord that comes of the. 
sense of fitness where all things are in keeping—an ensemble which 
earlier schools possessed, but which in the chaos of our modern 
means and materials we have to a great extent lost. 

It would seem that when a building has gone to the bad some 
of our notabilities in the republic of art would leave it as a dwelling 
for rats and carrion birds, From its relevancy to this part of my 
subject, I will presume to call their attention for a: moment to what 
Frederick Schlegel says of the Abbey Church of St. Denis, when 
he beheld it in 1804 as wrecked by the Revolutionists :— 


i“ The deep silent melancholy it inspires becomes stronger and 
more profound in approaching this ancient and now ruined 
cathedral. Every part that could be destroyed without too much 
labour and difficulty has been thrown’ down); the naked walls 
alone are left standing with the. massy pillars. and the arches that 
rest upon them. As the doors were opened a host of. jackdaws 
and rooks, the’ solé inhabitants of the desecrated sanctuary, took 
flight; and when the ‘dust they raisedhad subsided; we saw tlhe’ 
upturned graves ‘of the sovereigns of Fraiice; each’ of which the: 
verger carefully pointed out.” s6C1- 85K 1S4-JUBG8 HO tH 
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To the critic whose own mood of mind is the measure of excel- 
lence in art, St. Denis may be a “ whited sepulchre” ; but posterity 
will have cause to thank Viollet-le-Duc and his band of skilled 
artificers for the renewed completeness throughout of that noble 
fabric, for the restored tombs and effigies of a long line of kings, 
not so very long ago lying mutilated and scattered over France. 
“Look on this picture, and on this”—contrast St. Denis as 
ravaged by the iconoclast, with the Church of the Patron Saint as 
we see it to-day, and who but lovers of decay and déris will 
doubt the lasting good done by men working in the spirit, and 
following the methods of the old builders? 

The learned German critic also describes the condition of 
Notre Dame at the same date, as follows :—“ During the first 
Revolution the front was injured in various ways, the exterior 
being despoiled of its decorations, and the statues torn down and _ 
destroyed. Worse than all this is the injury which the interiorhas" 
sustained by absolute mutilation. The clustered pillars supporting 
the roof have been filled in, rounded and modernised as much as 
possible, so as to give them the appearance of solid circular 
columns. The effect thus produced is completely inconsistent 
with the plan of the exterior... . An intolerable spirit of per- 
secution in the arts was often seen united with that inclination to 
imitate the false antique, which seemed epidemic in the eighteenth 
century.” 

Certainly man’s rage outside, and the flaunting spirit of the 
Renaissance within, had done much to damage the aspect of the 
Church of Our Lady at Paris. The removal of the worst of the 
mcongruities of later times, the pomps of Louis Quatorze and the 


/ vanities of Louis Quinze; and the added embellishments ‘of 


Viollet-le-Duc, have brought about the harmonious change most of * 
you have seen. 

His works there culminate in that embodied conception of a 
tradition and aspiration, the new central spire or /2éche, a master- © 
piece of scientific framing in oak within, and an artistic thing of 
beauty pointing heavenwards without. At its base stands the = 
statue of the great architect, not “in his habit as he lived,” like 
the one just erected on the front of the Hétel de Ville, but in the ° 
fitting costume of a Medizval master-mason, It is of hammered 
copper, wrought by his metal-workers, and placed there as an 
enduring mark of their homage and profound respect. The art of | 
the modeller and the science of the geometrician, are also blended - 
with happiest effect in the new baptismal font of bronze. So fine 
and bold are the figured reliefs of saint and symbol in this superb 
casting, that it is only by examination of the working drawings we 
notice how the freedom of the one in sweep and emphasis of » 
modulated line is regulated by the applied laws of the other. “ 
Here, as in his works elsewhere, the artist and the man of science 
stand side by side. This duality is the note of his individualism, ° 
and the mental groundwork of his strength in the realm of imagi- 
nation and in the world of fact. iv 

And now, as the passing minutes warn me I have claimed more 
than my share of your kind attention, I will add my concluding 
word.’ None know better than yourselves, gentlemen, that a new 
architecture is the product of the: combined effort of at least several 
generations ; never the creation of one man. Viollet-le-Duc was 
not the maker of a new style ; he did not attempt the impossible $ 
but he has laid down with all the weight of his logic lines of 
direction for the path of the future. We must proceed, he insists, © 
not by imitation of forms, but by deduction of principles, aided i#@ 
their application by all the lights modern science can bestow, if we 
are to possess a constructive art worthily expressive of our age » 
and Civilisation. M. Baudot maintains, with’ the ardour of a’fol- | 
lower, that this programme can be best fulfilled’ by a serious study ” 
of.the “thinker and worker,” whom he designates, “le chef de 
VEcole de Vavenir.” 

The scientific or other specialist may here and there find some- 
thing open to objection, but, taking the illustrious Frenchman allt 
round, as a theoretical and practical architect ; as an art-historian ° 
bringing the light of the past to illuminate the present; as a 
matchless teacher, in the workshop and in the studio, of arts which 
are the sisters, and crafts which are the handmaids, of architec- - 
ture, he stands foremost as “homme du siécle”—the man of the’ 
nineteenth century. 

Discussion. 

Mr. AITCHISON ‘said that no-one in the room could feel more 
than himself, unless it were the gentleman who had just spoken, 
the excellence of this great Frenchman. All must have felt 
M. Viollet-le-Duc to have been one of those extraordinary men 
who appear at rare intervals in the world. From the time of 
Vitruvius no man had written ‘a ‘treatise on architecture which had 
thrown so much light on the history of architecture, combined © 
with so profound a knowledge of art and constructive architecture 
as. M.: Viollet-le-Duc... The whole work, whether considered: 
historically or.as expositive of those arts which have passed away, ® 
must impress *”'sm as a combination of all the three things which ” 
go to form arcilitecture. He had pointed’ out to them how the ® 
Medievalist executed his work, and how this wonderful style grew ! 
up from debased: Roman, gradually came toa: point of excellence, ° 
and then suddenly expired.’ He had thrown a light on ancient » 


‘work and that of the old Romans, and Monsieur de Choisy, his 
-) pupil, had? written, «from the. inspiration of ‘the «master, ‘one of the! 
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most profound works of interest ever written, and which had 
taught them methods of construction they were before almost 
entirely ignorant of. 

M. LeucHars then addressed the meeting, speaking in 
his native language, although well acquainted with the English 
tongue. He observed that he should carry away with him a 
pleasing remembrance of his journey to London. He was, as 
a Frenchman, profoundly touched at seeing the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in that special session paying the most solemn 
honours to the memory of a Frenchman, whose skill as an architect 
had been subject of dispute here and in France. He must, how- 
ever, be a master who provokes dispute. M. Leuchars concluded 
his remarks by thanking the Institute for the high honour they had 
paid to one who was not their countryman. He begged to thank 
them as an architect, a devoted architect, and above all, as a 
Frenchman. 

Professor KERR said it seemed to him that the papers taken as 
a group had lifted up their minds more than anything he had ever 
keard in that room. Differences of opinion sank into nothingness 
before such eulogiums as had been delivered in each case by the 
eloquent speakers and writers who had taken for subjects their very 
distinguished friends, and their equally, he did not say more than 
equally, distinguished colleague, M. Viollet-le-Duc. Whenat work at 
the table or in the office they felt themselves humble men of busi- 
ness, with many difficulties to contend with and humiliations to assail 
them ; but when they came to the meeting-room and heard such ad- 
dresses, they shut out all the vulgar world of business and rose to an 
empire of high art, which, laugh at it as Philistines might, was one 
to which they could ascend and shut out the world of busi- 
nesss. He had listened to the eloquent periods of Mr. Hope, and 
to their friend Mr. Aitchison, so humorous and so amiable in every 
way. While Mr. Hope exalted the character of their friend Mr. 
Street, Mr. Aitchison engaged them with their fascinating and 
felicitous friend Mr. Burges; and Mr. Wethered, an enthusiast, 
seemed to lead them above all into the very highest ground of art. 
It seemed almost profanation to criticise the papers except as in 
the way he had humbly done—rather let them say they were above 
criticism. Let them learn a lesson from that night, and, regardless 
of Philistinism, do themselves justice in their own great work. 

Professor KERR called attention to the presence of the Lord 
Provost of Aberdeen, architect. 

The LoRD PROvosT said he should enjoy being a regular 
attendant at the Institute. He looked back with pleasure to some 
five years spent in London in his early youth. He was really proud 
of the two offices in which he spent that time. He looked back 
with pride on Professor Donaldson and his kindness to him when 
he came to London as a mere clerk, without ability or interest, 
and who had taken him in and kept him in his office till he found 
work. Hehadseen him once or twice since, andthe Professor had 
visited him in Scotland, not forgetting the. poor clerk he had be- 
friended. In the second office he sat next Street, in Sir G. Scott’s 
office. He believed he had been selected for the great office he held 
in his northern city for carrying out the Improvement Bill they 
had obtained. He was doing his best to carry it out, and he 
hoped during his three years of office to do something in Aber- 
deen that would leave its mark behind it. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS proposed a vote of thanks to the 
authors of the papers, and this was seconded by Mr. J. P. 
SEDDON. 

The CHAIRMAN said it had been one of the most charming 
evenings they had had for years, three of the most vigorous and 
powerful workmen of the century having been the subjects of the 
evening. The vote of thanks was then carried by acclamation. 

Professor KERR proposed the adoption of a_ resolution con- 
veying the congratulations of the Institute to Professor Donaldson, 
on occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Society. 

The CHAIRMAN said they all knew what a kindly and friendly 
man Professor Donaldson had been to all who ever came 
in contact with him. Forty years ago he went to Professor 
Donaldson and asked him for introductions to Italy and Germany, 
and received letters from him, which were most useful to him, and 
one to Bianchi, the architect of the King of Naples. Mr. Horace 
Jones and Mr. Hayter Lewis were introduced to him by Bianchi, 
and they became fellow-travellers for some time. The resolution 
was unanimously adopted, and the proceedings for the evening 

terminated. 


THURSDAY, May 8. 


Thursday was devoted mainly to visiting buildings. The first 
was the new Oratory at Brompton, which was designed by Mr. 
Gribble, and the merits of the building were recognised by all. 
The second was the new Technical College, which will be better 
seen hereafter, when it is appropriated toitsuses. Stafford House 
was considered to be more remarkable for the pictures than for its 
style or details. The third building was the fine house belonging 
to. Mr. Hodgson, the banker, in South Audley Street. It was 
originally designed by the late F. P. Cockerell, and completed by 
Mr. Aitchison, A.R.A, Externally it is remarkable for the terra- 
cotta frieze by Mr. Boehm, R.A., which is carried across the 
front. The interior is finished with exquisite taste. The 


details of the plaster-work and woodwork are equal to the 
best of what-is done in Paris. Sir Frederick Leighton’s frieze, 
The Dance, was painted for the drawing-room. The house 
contains some of the most costly objects that were in the 
Hamilton Palace sale, and the whole of the furniture is beau 
tiful. In the dining-room is a valuable collection of engravings 
and etchings. The visit to this house gave most pleasure, although 
there was much which was attractive in Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s and 
Lord Leconfield’s. At the latter there is a splendid chimneypiece 
and overmantel, designed by Mr. Aitchison, which might be called 
a symphony in black and white, and a most effective frieze by Mr. 
Britten, which is composed of cupids gambling at the sea shore. 
In the evening there was a conversazione at South Kensington. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


South Shields.—The works in connection with the erection of 
a public day school for boys are to be at once proceeded with from 
the designs and under the superintendence of Messrs. Oliver & 
Leeson, architects, of Newcastle. The contract has been let to 
Messrs. Hirst & Sons, of Sunderland. The plans show accommo- 
dation for about 250 boys. The teaching will be entirely conducted 
in class-rooms with movable glass divisions, and there will be 
special rooms for chemical classes and other purposes. Children 
who may come from a distance will have facilities afforded them 
of dining on the premises. Accommodation is also provided for 
a resident caretaker. 

Henley-in-Arden.—The Wootton Wawen School Board have 
just completed new schools at this place, which contains the greater 
portion of the population of their district. In the course of his 
speech at the opening of the schools, the chairman of the Board 
made the following remarks: ‘¢ The school buildings, including the 
walling and draining of playgrounds, have cost the sum of 2,0232., 
the number of school places provided being 283; the cost therefore 
per head amounts to 7/. 3s.; thus, whether we consider the above 
figures in comparison with the cost of other schools which have 
been built in the vicinity (Stratford-on-Avon for instance, which, 
exclusive of the site and other expenses, cost 1o/. los. per head), 
or with regard to the average cost of Board Schools throughout 
the country, I think the Board may be congratulated on providing 
schools of such an admirable character at so moderate a cost.” 
The buildings are chiefly of red brick, the roofs being covered with 
Broseley tiles ; the floors throughout are laid with oak blocks, cut 
from the old timbers of buildings formerly on the site ; the roofs are 
also partly of oak from the same source. The schools are from 
designs by Mr. W. Hawley Lloyd, of 79 Colmore Row, Birming- 
ham, and are very carefully planned with reference to the aspect 
and peculiarities of the site; the buildings consist of a principal 
school room for boys and girls which is 51 feet by 20, and 16 feet 
6 inches high. This is placed parallel with the main road ; at its 
southern end are two class-rooms 18 feet by 17 feet, capable of 
being thrown into one, and also the boys’ porch and lavatories, 
&c. At the northern end is a single class-room and the girls’ and 
infants’ porch, cloak room, &c., and an entrance for the public 
when the room is used for meetings. Behind the main block, and 
at the northern end is the infants’ school, 36 feet by 20, and 18 feet 
high, and with a bay 17 feet by 6 feet, in which is the larger gallery. 
There are no corridors, but the entrance porches are so arranged 
that the boys, girls, and infants can pass from either room direct 
to their respective playgrounds or to the road. The rooms are 
admirably lighted and ventilated throughout, and are warmed by 
means of Mr. D. O. Boyd’s ventilating school grates. Mr. F,. J. 
Briley, of Coventry Road, Birmingham, is the contractor. 


GENERAL. 


The New Archeological Museum, at Cambridge, was _ 
opened on Monday. It was erected from designs by Mr, Basil 
Champneys. : 

Mr. W. Flinders Petrie has identified the site of the 
Necropolis of San in Egypt, with a chapel or shrine of Ptolemaic 
date. ee 

An Architects’ Association is proposed to be formed in 
Dundee. A provisional committee has been appointed, consisting 
of Messrs. Aitken, Blackadder, Ireland, Mackison, J. M‘Laren, 
Keith, Ower, and T. M. Robertson, Mr. J. M‘Laren, convener, and 
Mr. C. Ower, hon. secretary. The same committee have also to 
report on the rules and regulations for management of works 
proposed by the building trades of Dundee and vicinity. 

Wressrs. C. Isler & Co. are now fixing an 8-inch Artesian 
Bored Tube Well at Messrs. Brooks, Shoobridge & Co.’s Cement © 
Works, Grays. 

Messrs. Charles Williams & Co. were the sub-contractors for 
the whole of the constructional ironwork in Mr. Whiteley’s 
premises in Queen’s Road, Bayswater, with the exception of the 
warehouse next the baths. 

Messrs. Debenham, Tewson & Co. have sold a building site 
at the south-west corner of Eastcheap and St. Mary-at-Hill, 
containing 1,755 square feet, on a building lease, at 1,220/. a year 
rent., or about 14s. per square foot. 
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LTE ‘ATTITUDE OF THE ASSOCIATES OF 
os rete INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


OT: a,few, amongst, the profession through- 


of some astonishment on’ receiving in- 
telligence of the meeting of Associates, 
which was rather mysteriously included 
in the programme of the Conference of 
“Architects last week, and which resulted 
in-a-declaration of rights of so definite and 
uncompromising a kind as to be revolu- 
tionary. ~The assembly hall at Conduit 
Street was crowded with the young 
dosithentent 3 some of them, by the way, were not so. young 
either ; and, although we might truly report that the greatest 
enthusiasm: was manifested throughout. the proceedings, it -is 
perhaps more in accordance with the. fact to say that a spirit 
of quiet businesslike resolution . prevailed, such as is always to 
be identified with the existence of what is.called a good cause; 
and one-that:is likely to win, Perhaps it may have to be 
admitted that some of the speakers manifested a little inclina- 
tion ‘to ‘exaggerate the facts ; but this’ goes. for nothing, for 
older and’more experienced men exaggerate none the less ; 
indeed, ‘it is\shrewdly suggested by observant persons that a 
certain amount of exaggeration is indispensable in these hasty 
times; if reformers would get a hearing.at.all. It is enough to 
understand, as everybody must now do.very plainly, that there 
are grievanceés:in this case which are of a, perfectly practical 
character, and which those who suffer under them.are disposed 
to insist upon being redressed.. The only odd thing is the 
matter has been'so strangely kept secret ; for probably very 
few indeed of the Fellows of the’ Institute ‘knew even that the 
Associates as a body were dissatisfied. or displeased. 

©The. gravamen of the complaint resolves itself after the 


usual British:manner into the hardship of being denied: the. 


privilege of voting. It is not that. the -individual Briton in 
such cases is found always to vote with avidity in practice ; 
on the contrary, he may vote so seldom. as to make it almost 
never ; sometimes, so far as he is personally concerned, he 
may have a positive dislike to voting, and may not care to 
conceal his. sentiments ; but, all this and a great deal more 
notwithstanding, the collective Briton, if you do not let him 
vote, must sooner or later know the reason why. So the 
junior class of the Institute members. want: to know why it is 
that: they have not: voting privileges. of some kind or other; 


and, if they do not seem to care so very much what form these-| 
incident, ‘and one that cannot-be treated lightly by sesponsiblle 


are totake, this ‘is. only the more significant, indicating, per- 
haps, the» more strongly a general sense of discontent, based 
upon an arbitrary, unfair, and unnecessary exclusion from the 
usual rights of fraternity, which is sure to beget mischief. 

“As might ‘be expécted, when formulated for discussion, the 
demands of the-Associates extend over wide ground. The 
Institute of Architects, it is. declared, :‘ should» become more 
generally representative of the profession. ” This is a large 
question, and one that is exercising the minds at the present 
moment of many others besides the. Associates, both inside 
and outside the Society... It is in fact a question, not so much 
of the capabilities of the members at the head of affairs, as of 
thé:very:constitution of the corporation in view of the changed 
conditions : of) the profession itself. The advancement of 
architecture in ;a practical sense is a very different thing now 
from what itwas fifty years ago when the Institute was founded ; 
and it is not too. much to say, therefore, that the whole of the 
machinery by.means of which that object is\to:'be accomplished 
may very likely be thought by many to stand in need of radical 
revision. “At the same time all prudent and experienced men 
Of) affairs holdit fora maxim in such ‘cases that reform ought 
not to:'go too far or too fast. The thoroughly English con- 
stitutional principlé that an administrative system must: ‘‘ grow 


up,” or, inithe language of science, be xeyolved or’ developed: 


out’ of the surrounding circumstances, cannot be too tenes: 
insisted@upon.!) 0! xx S100 
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out the country—to say nothing -of the | 
senior. members} of .the Institute. espe- ; 
* cially—must have experienced a. feeling | 


/ aggregate..money contribution. 


to the Council orto the members in general meeting. 
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*» When che: Asaoeiaten of the Institute nina ‘down. their 


claims to the practical level; of the assertion, ofa right to.vote 
| in-the affairs of the Society, their leading argument is the very 
| common one, that, as, contributors. to, the funds, they ought to 
| have a voice in their disposal. 
| vastly augmented when the fact is pointed out that the total 


, The, weight of this logic is 


amount which they-contribute-doesnot fall very far short of 
half the annual revenue. ‘That is to say, the number of the 


} Associates is so considerably in: excess: of-:that of the: Fellows: 


(691.as. compared with 409) that,-at half the rate of subscrip- 
tion per head, their importance financially-i is as: here indicated ; 
and it is scarcely to be wondered at, therefore; that-when the: 
warning call issues from the hair that, Fellows only; are: to- 
vote ””—in a question, perhaps, which. Associates; have, been 
warmly debating—it;should grate harshly upon the ears-of the: 
excluded. 

We do-not profess to say that, in such a -case as} ‘this, Kes 
exclusion of a .junior majority of. the’ members: of an open. 
guild-from a share ‘in» the \administration of the business can 
possibly be long maintained; the genius of the age seems to 
be dogmatically against such,a thing. Nevertheless :we. are- 
quite prepared. to find many ofthe best friends of the cause 
which the Institute represents, and especially those. who are 
more advanced.in years. and-experience, so strongly; opposed 
to the recognition of the: principle, that; they will regard it as. 
subversive to the utmost of both the dignity and the-efficiency 
of the Society. .But the, view we prefer to take of the matter: 
is one which, at any rate, seems to involve. less argumentation. 
Here is a large section of the members who come forward and 
ask why they are ignored, in) those divisions which may be. 
said to be in a certain, sense the: lifenof- the Society—for,, 
indeed, where there are ‘no. differences of opinion there is not 
likely, as it happens in this world, to be much: vitality any- 
where. ., This large section of the members areable to: say that 
they constitute even a large majority, possibly two.to one, or 
even more, amongst those who habitually attend the meetings. 
They-are also able to point to large figures -representing their 
They are none the; less: able 
to say that. every one of them. is by his: acknowledged: quali- 
fication not-only a man of. full age, but-a man of good:educa- 
tion, and of high intelligence. |The. only difference, in short, 
between a.Fellow and-an Associate is that the Associate is not 
a fully-established public; practitioner. Perhaps -he has not 
been quite seven years in practice ; perhaps he is an assistant ; 
perhaps he only combines in -his: business measuring-surveying 
with architecture, , He may be a young architect in’ practice, 
like the son and successor of the late Mr: STREET ; or a very 
mature man of quantities, like the»son# of the almost equally 
famous Mr. RicKMAN ;, or the high-class middle-aged per- 
manent manager ofan office, who is sbiding his time; or is not 
necessarily anxious about) getting into independent business. 
at all) .That:so many classes of members: so -well qualified, 


therefore, to take an interest in affairs; should; be now :com- 


bining to demand.a reason for’ their total) exclusion: from al¥ 
that. gives .effect to. such interest, is. undeniably »a. serious, 


authority. 
It remains to be seen whether the Committee of Aeabcvatse 


appointed to take action in the matter will address. themselves, 
If they 
desire to be:attended to without “the law’s delay,”,especially in: 
view of the proximity of the vacation, they-will take «steps to: 
have a special. general meeting convened speedily, on’ the 
written requisition of eight Fellows. },On_ the other hand, ir 
they are willing to act in an accommodating spirit, they may 
submit their case to the Council—taking care to secure a 
friend or two at court—and wait, with the-provincial:members, 
for the result of the revision of the constitution which it is 
understood. is-to be. promoted within the Council itself, in 
response, to the expression of. general uneasiness which has 
lately been manifested in .so, many quarters. .. We, will only 


venture to:say further that, now. the question has-been fairly: 
raised, and the gravity of the arguments plainly stated, as was. 
‘certainly done at the meeting last week, there might be: more 
risk involved in hasty proceedings than in-patient. deliberation. 


The promoters of the movement may permit themselves fully” 
to understand that their pvonunciamiento has .createdquite as 


great a sensation:as_ they’ could: wish. »They may also rest 


assured sthat the reactionary - element introduced’ into the 


Institute a few years ago is notilikely now to be.an.impédiment. 
tin their’ way. ~The radical :mistake of this isbecoming more 
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and more clear. It has worked out its own downfall : the 
principle of excluding everybody from the work of the guild 
must give place to that of zzcluding everybody. Exclusiveness, 
we now know by experiment, means inanition and decay ; 
daclusiveness promises vitality, vigour, and prosperity. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—II. 


HE smallness of the space devoted to architecture at the 
Royal Academy is, let us hope, the reason why not a 


“few of the drawings which are accepted have been hung so 


high that it is really impossible to do justice to them. Several 
of the contributions which have been in this way placed out of 
reach will be unavoidably passed over in this notice, which we 
propose to limit, moreover, to what may be called the architec- 


‘tare of the year, as distinguished from miscellaneous work. 


The first drawing which we shall notice is a sketch of a new 
block of Buzddings in Brook Street (1206) by Mr. Rosert W. 
€pis. This is literally a sketch, but it represents a large 
amount of building, Elizabethan in character, and with a pro- 
fusion of bay windows. Two designs by Mr. GrorcE W. 
WARD (1213, 1214) are shown in small drawings. The more 


“amportant one represents a street front of very heavy round- 


arched architecture, but otherwise net unpleasing. In A7z// 
Yands (1215) we have a design from the pen of Mr. W. H. A. 
BERRY, which begins a somewhat extensive series of half- 


-timabered houses, of which some, like this example, are compara- 
‘tively plain, others ambitious. 


To this series belongs Mr. A. R. 
STENNING’S house at Foxwold (1217), a design to which the 
air of an overgrown farmhouse, rather than a gentleman’s 
residence, seems to have been given by the exclusive employ- 
ment of very rustic features. 

Mr. Ernest C. Lee exhibits a proposed new Church for 


Collier Row (1218), in a black, unprepossessing drawing, 


unworthy of the merits of the building. A staircase turret, 


- apparently for access to the upper part of a rood screen, is a 
‘feature in this design. 


The drawing of the Presbyterian 
Church at Stoke Newington (1223), exhibited by Mr. Suman, 
errs as much in slightness as Mr. LEE’s does in over-blackness. 
The buildings form a very good, well-treated group, though we 


: question the advantage of a small tower and a large one to the 


~ same building, unless they be much more decidedly contrasted 


than in this design is the case. .S¢ Swzthin’s Church, Lincoln 


‘ €1224), by Mr. James Fow err, has a very lofty west tower and 


- spire; otherwise it is not of exceptional character. 


In the 


-Xdinburgh University Extension Buildings (1236) Mr. R. R. 


‘ANDERSON has had a fine opportunity, of which he has pro- 


' bably availed himself to the utmost; but this comparatively 
‘inadequate drawing fails clearly to show as much. A large 


Block of buildings with round-headed windows and a very 
large campanile is the subject of the drawing, which unfortu- 


‘mately Is comparatively slight in execution and badly hung. 


Pickhurst, Surrey (1238), by Mr. J. M. Brypon, is an am- 


' Bitious pen-and-ink drawing, showing a very large house, of 


. at Wimbledon, by Mr. E. C. H. Biaxke (1244). 


which some of the features are exaggerated and bizarre in 
design, as, for example, the singular roof to the central tower. 
Near this hangs a drawing of another large House to be built 
There is a 
singular absence of balance or composition in this design, 


‘taken as a whole, though the disconnected parts are some 
ef them noteworthy. 


Mr. J. J. STevENson exhibits the Zower of Free St. 
Ezonard’s Church, Perth (1245), a massive square tower, a 
good deal pierced by openings, and surmounted by a crown of 
four flying buttresses, like the well-known Edinburgh original. 
There is a dignity about this tower which is worthy of the 
architect’s reputation. Near this hangs a contribution by 

fir. A. W. BLOMFIELD, Zhe Intertor of the Gallery, Denton 


. 4Zanor (1247), a long and magnificent apartment, with the 


usual features of the Elizabethan gallery, such as an enriched 


‘ceiling, panelled walls, a lofty chimneypiece, and mullioned 


windows, all worked into a good and happily accidented com- 
position. Of the same general character is the interior of the 
Ltall of Ingestre Hall (1248), now being restored by Mr. 
Brrcu, who exhibits an exterior of the same building (1297). 
The ceiling of the old example is, however, really less artistic 


:and rich than Mr. Biometevp’s, though, generally speaking, 
“the old hall seems to be an excellent building ; and, if it is to 


‘be touched at all, we are glad that the restoration should 
oe in the hands of Mr. Bircu rather than in those of 


some one less well informed on the subject of old English 
domestic work. : 

Mr. T. E. Coticurt’s House at Sheen Common (1249) 
is shown in a_ beautiful drawing. The design is full of 
breadth, repose, and vigour, and yet is refined. The 
buildings are half-timbered, and but one gable is introduced 
into the view. 

Mr. WILLIAM YounG shows a proposed Wew Fagade and 
other Additions to Easton Lodge (1251), in a not altogether 
happy drawing, where the front of the intended building looks 
the spectator full in the face. The style is Elizabethan, and 
the buildings are extensive. Above his drawing hangs a very 
dark one by Pucin & Pucin, representing additions to the 
Old Palace, Mayfield (1252). It is a pity that historical houses 
like this should be added to at all, but as far as we can 
decipher this drawing, the new work seems well designed, and 
quite in keeping with the old. 

Mr. G. SHERRIN exhibits 4 Row of Workmen’s Cottages at 
Halstead (1253), designed with some taste and care, and Mr. 
Maurice B. Apams follows him with an extremely well- 
executed bird’s-eye view of a country house near Lydney 
(1256). This drawing shows more of the roofs than of the 
features of the building, and yet a satisfactory effect is secured. 
Near this hangs a drawing of a church to be erected at 
Seascale (1259), by Mr. C. J. Fercuson. This church is most 
suitable for the extremely picturesque locality where it is to 
stand. The principal features are simply a west tower, nave 
and aisles, and a low transept, but each is well designed ; the 
grouping is studied and careful, and, in addition, the drawing 
Is very well executed. Zhe Merridams (1261), contributed by 
Mr. M. J. LANSDELL, is another of the half-timbered dwelling- - 
houses exhibited, and is better than the average of them. Mr. 
James Brooks exhibits the Church of St. Michael, Coppenhall, 
Crewe (1263), in a design which is marked by most of the 
characteristics of his work. Lofty proportions, distinct and 
simple parts, and an air of dignity mark this church, which has 
a large transept and a small lantern at the crux, but, in addi- 
tion, possesses a west tower, good in itself, but, in our judg- 
ment, not lofty enough for the church to which it belongs. 
The east end and the gable of the transept are both shown in 
this drawing, and are admirable compositions. A taking drawing 
illustrates an entrance porch and staircase at Campden Hill 
(1264), which Mr. E. H. Bourcuier exhibits. These are 
evidently additions to a dwelling-house ; the general idea is 
rather French, but the detail is Tudor, and perhaps too florid. 
The forms employed are unusual, and not all of them pleasing, 
but the management is clever, and the general effect is 
undeniably successful. 

Another good drawing represents Gi/cruce (1266), a fairly 
successful half-timbered house, of which Mr. J. F. DoyLe is’ 
the architect, which is followed by a subject of more import- 
ance, though less well shown—TZhe Church of Our Lady and 
St. Denis. St. Mary Church (1268), exhibited by Messrs. 
Hanson & Sons. This is an interior view of a church of con- 
siderable size and richness, rather Belgian in character. 
Another church design is contributed by Mr. A. W. Crook, in 
the shape of a well-drawn geometrical side elevation of the 
proposed S¢ Philip's Church, Southport (1270), of simple 
lancet architecture, well handled. 

Mr. Ernest Gerorce in Zhe Knoll, Barton (1271) equals 
the execution ‘of his Collingham Gardens drawing, which we 
mentioned in our first notice ; the subject of this drawing is 
less extensive, but it is equally inspired with a perfect sympathy 
for ancient domestic architecture, and the same method of 
execution, in warm sepia, is employed. 

High Close, Hampstead (1276), is another of the half- 
timbered designs for dwelling-houses which we have alluded to 
as numerous in this exhibition ; and on the whole this example 
displays more composition and less trusting to chance combi- 
nations for effect, than the majority. After this come two or 
three unfortunately hung contributions, which we regret not to 
notice in detail ; and we then reach a dashing drawing of 
Residential Flats (1281), exhibited by Messrs. RoMAINE- 
WALKER & TANNER. Neither the somewhat careless draughts- 
manship, nor the very wide license in the use of debased 
Classic detail correspond well with the quality of the chancel of 
St. Saviour’s Church, to which we drew attention in our last 
notice, and which bore the name of Mr. RoMAINE-WALKER 
alone. This drawing represents a large and showy block of 
domestic buildings, marked by combinations of features that 
are more startling than orthodox, and as to the success of. 
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which, if the design be carried out, we cannot but entertain 
doubts. Much in the same d7zarre architecture as the last are 
two small contributions by Mr. E. J. May, representing a 
group of stabling (1285), and part of a Bedford Park house 
(1284). These trifles are, however, undeniably picturesque 
and pleasing, and far more carefully designed than is usual 
with their author, who does not possess all the skill of Mr. 
ADAMS, whom we meet again with what he modestly terms a 
cottage at Windsor (1290), though it appears to be a good- 
sized, well-studied Queen Anne house, with a high-pitch main 
roof. 

Mr. Kempson exhibits an exterior view of a good Early 
English church at Hereford (1294), with a tower a trifle less 
severe in treatment than the rest of the building. Another 
church, with a tower in effect detached, is the Heary Wilson 
Memorial Church, Sheffield (1300), exhibited by Mr. J. D. 
WEBSTER ; this building is, however, of Perpendicular cha- 
racter. We return to domestic work with Mr. Aston Wesp’s 
richly-treated design for Bedford County Club, remarkable for 
the mass of windows occupying the front, which is followed 
by the commonplace, though ambitious, front of a house in 
‘South Audley Street (1298), shown in a large drawing by 
CrickmMay & Son. Mr. F. H. O_tpHam sends a Manchester 
Warehouse (1301) of rather Gothic character, and Mr. ARTHUR 
CawsTon a florid, but not very harmonious interior, showing 
tthe salon at Paddockhurst (1304), a kind of Elizabethan 
gallery, with some very doubtful details. Mr. A. R. STENNING 
follows with one of the best of the half-timbered series of 
houses built at Foxwold (1305). Even here, however, where 
auch skill is shown, an oblique gable is introduced apparently 
out of pure wilfulness, and without any adequate reason or in- 
ducement. Colwood, near Cuckfield (1303), exhibited by Mr. 
H. Ricarpo, is another large house of the same class, and 
more sober than most of those exhibited. 

Mr. Rosson sends a drawing of the interior of his Prince’s 
fall, Piccadilly (1309), but the drawing does not seem to us a 
successful one, and the Fates have not been propitious to it in 
the matter of position. Mr. SHERRIN’s picturesque, well-balanced 
house at Ingatestone (1310), and Mr. E. C. Lee’s simple and 
dignified Last End of St. Thomas’s, Brentwood (1312), bring us 
‘to Mr. R. R. ANpERson’s Central Station Hotel, Glasgow 
(1313), a rather inadequate representation of one of the best 
buildings of our days. The details of this building are Early 
French Renaissance, and the general grouping is simple and 
successful even as shown in this view ; but the very fine lines 
employed do-not possess sufficient force to bring out the effects 
of the composition properly. 

St. Cuthbert?s Church, South Kensington (1315), exhibited 
‘by Mr. H. R. Goucn, bears a good deal of resemblance to a 
collegiate chapel. It has the singular peculiarity of an east- 
end occupied by a group of niches with sculpture, arranged 
with a general resemblance to the design of an east window, 
and taking the place of such a feature. Near this hangs a 
drawing showing very carefully the elaborate reredos full of 
sculpture of the chapel of Auckland Castle (1319), by Mr. 
T. D, Fow Ler, and an extremely rough black drawing of a 
new Scandinavian church for Liverpool (1320), by Mr. W. D. 
CaroE. This church has a central octagon, with a high 
pyramidal roof and short transepts, and other additions grow- 
ing out of this centre. No contrast can be stronger than 
between the roughness of this last exhibit and the very 
delicate draughtsmanship and overwrought detail of a 
proposed moorside church (1321), by Mr. H: W. Booru. 
This elegant piece of detail would be quite out of place, 
we fear, On a moorside, and seems hardly sturdy enough 
to resist wind and weather, even in a more sheltered 
position. The restoration of the chancel screen, of 
late and rich woodwork, of Neen Savagé Church (1323) is 
shown in a careful drawing by Mr. P. Gorpon, and near it 
hangs a modest but very creditable sketch by Mr. T. Warp, of 
an Artist's Cottage (1328). The chief peculiarity in the 
design of this cottage is that the whole of the upper floor— 
there are three storeys—is occupied by a studio. 

The drawing of /remington House, North Devon (1330), by 
Mr. Ernest NEwron, is a good representation of a large 
house of late Queen Anne architecture, with, however, a 
certain infusion of dignity, which makes some amends for the 
partiality for debased forms shown. by the designer. Messrs. 
Hooker & HENNING Send a drawing of the front of No. 
142 Fleet Street (1332), as satisfactorily rebuilt by them ; and 
Mr, E. S. Prior exhibits a large and rather pleasing house 


called Manor Lodge, Harrow (1333). The view exhibited is 
apparently a garden front, and there are some complexities 
about the levels which interfere a little with what is other- 
wise a successful design. Mr. GEORGE SHERRIN exhibits 
two more domestic works, Writtle Wick, near Chelmsford (1337), 
and the Gatehouse, Ingatestone (1346), both successful, and 
showing good management of the parts of the design. These 
are half-timbered work, and may be said worthily to close the 
long series of such buildings we have noticed. 

Messrs. Hunt, STEWARD, and F. C. Kwnicurt illustrate, by 
a fine drawing, Stuart House, Cadogan Square (1343), a 
design which strikes us as the best of the Queen Anne build- 
ings exhibited in this year’s Academy. The building is rich, 
but the whole is in good keeping, and the plain work is made 
to throw up theornament. We shall conclude this notice with 
Mr. G. GILBERT Scort’s fine interior view and plan of the 
new Roman Catholic Church of St. John Baptist, Norwich 
(1340), in course of erection. This church approaches a 
cathedral in importance and scale. The arcade has above it 
a regular trifortum, surmounted by a clefestory, and crowned 
by a richly-vaulted roof. A plan is appended which shows 
that the scheme is one of great extent and completeness. 
The work generally, whether we look at the dignity of the 
whole, the richness of the mouldings, or the skilful introduction 
of ornament, is most creditable, and the building must prove a 
remarkable addition to the fine series of Roman Catholic 
churches which have been erected in various parts of Great 
Britain. 


EXHIBITION NOTES.—THE GROSVENOR 
GALLERY. 


HE distinctive position of the Grosvenor Gallery as an 
exhibition of art upon which the doors of the Royal 
Academy were closed, or, to give honour where honour is due, 
as an exhibition where certain eminent painters delighted to 
place their pictures within more congenial surroundings than 
the motley multitude at Burlington House—this position, as 
distinctive and the prerogative of a novel enterprise, seems 
likely to fall before the more liberal government of the 
Academy exhibition. Eccentricity is no longer confined to 
Bond Street, impressionism and realism, and even medizval 
revivalism, are to be found in Piccadilly ; while, on the other 
hand, Royal Academicians seem to think it no bad plan to 
place on view within the Grosvenor Gallery the surplus pro- 
ducts of their year’s work, or such examples as might be held 
a little off the orthodox line. Nevertheless, there are still a 
certain class of pictures and certain artists that must be looked 
for in the Grosvenor Gallery only, and the exhibition of the 
present season owes its importance to such cause, for Mr. 
BuRNE JONES shows here in Xing Cophetua and the Beggar- 
maid the noblest and most mature result of his imaginative 
and artistic faculties, while the portraiture of Mr. W. B. Ricu- 
MOND, the decorative composition of Mr. ALBERT Moorg, the 
clever eccentricity of Mr. WHISTLER, and the poetic if mannered 
work of Mr. StanuHopre and his pupils, present phases removed 
from conventional or academic styles. 

It has never been our practice in these columns to worship 
Mr. BurNE Jones for his eccentricities, while we have been 
forward to acknowledge in his work the fervour of a rich 
imagination, high aspiration, distinguished power of design, 
and fine sense of colour. Eccentricity is often a cloak for 
ignorance or the contorted bias of uncontrolled individualism ; 
it is in proportion as he has arisen above such weakness that 
Mr. BuRNE JONEs has been able to make full use of his rare 
gifts, and in the large picture now before’ us we are glad to 
welcome his art in its healthiest and most ordered, as well as 
most beautiful, manifestation. Upon a golden throne, built up 
with cunning invention in steps and panelled sides and pilasters 
decorated with arabesque and design, sits the ‘‘ Beggar-maid,” 
fair, tender, and meek, wonderment in her grey eyes and pale 
face, humility in her attitude, sitting forward on the seat with arms 
straight down supporting herself, and feet pressed close together; 
a scanty grey gown clings to her form, and shows its lovely and 
refined contours. The knightly lover-king has placed himself on 
a lower step, and, holding his crown in his hands, he looks up 
at his beggar bride, uncrowned, and worshipping before the 
worth of purity and beauty. Above the throne two attendant 
girls lean and sing from one scroll over the balustrade of a 
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gallery, which is draped with splendid ‘stuffs that mingle with 
their rich raiment. © The long staff-and banner-folds ofa gon: 
falon are set aslant against the side of the throne to the nght, 
together with the shield of the king. This bare outline of the 
composition, which: is on little short of life scale, ‘can give 
small idea of the dignity and*splendour of the picture. ‘The 
dead golden hue of the throne, the pale flesh tones and soft 
iron-grey.in the gown.of the ‘maid, bring contrast and force to 
the variety and richness of the king’s dress, which has the dark 
and lustrous harmonies of a wild bird’s plumage, and to the in= 
termingled hues of the other draperies. ‘The knight is undoubt- 
edly the artist’s finest study-of a male figure.; the dark-haired 
head seen in profile is a type of poetic and masculine beauty ; 


the limbs*are strong and largely knit, and have none of the | 


emasculate languor or attenuated effort once too apparent in 
the painter’s male models. The lines of the composition are 
most careful, the angles and levels of the golden throne giving 
substance, while the figures balance-on the principle of ‘the 
pyramid, kept from too obvious intent by the slant line of the 
gonfalon. If one must name a school to which this noble 
work belongs, it might be traced’ as akin to Venice and 
Ferrara ; it may be allowable to think of GrorcionE and 
Carpaccio and of MARZIALE, or of the stately compositions of 
Tura and the Granpi. The zechnigue is beautiful, solid and 
fluent, cunning and-curious in the fusing of pigments. Almost 
the only point which mars the completeness of the work is, to 
our thinking, the line of the right leg of the beggar-maid, 
which follows and is seen just beyond the slant fall of the 
drapery over her knees. It is a soft, over-soft, curve, wanting 
the emphasis, however tender, of well-proportioned and well- 
developed limbs, Against the drapery of the artist it has often 
been urged that it-is not rightly understood. according to 
accepted standards, and this must be granted. A certain 
fantastic inventiveness induces the painter to break up the 
folds in restless variety, or to cut up the surface into quaint 
devices, with a view to decorative and shifting colour, rather 
than to‘follow and indicate the underlying form. Such treat- 
ment when applied to Classical or sacred designs is certainly 
misapplied ; in the present instance the manner is not pushed 
so far, and is better suited to the legendary and picturesque 
character of the theme. . 

Mr. BurNE Jones exhibits another picture of a purely 
decorative kind. Zhe Dryad is a square composition, in which 
a female form, draped in green, the spirit of the tree, is set at 
its heart, the foliage spreading all around and from her. In 
this instance the figure is treated as more distinct from the 
leafage and stem than in a previous panel, where the limbs of 
the dryad passed fantastically into grey ribands and leaf-like 
draperies. 

Mr.‘ALBERT Moore’s idea of decorative art is somewhat 
individual and limited. So many examples of it have in no 
previous season been fairly set before the public, for his work 
is to be found in the Royal Water-Colour Society’s exhibition, 
in the Grosvenor Gallery, and on unusual scale on-the line 
at the Academy. ‘In all these instances he has occupied him- 
self with the same problem, with variations ; namely, the juxta- 
position. of figured: grey or silvery stuffs patterned in shadow 
colour against delicate tints of pale vermilion. In the 
Grosvenor picture we have one figure wrapped in the diapered 
stuff, and the ruddy tone introduced as accident here and 
there ; in the Academy design more than one figure is used, 
and the couch on which théy recline is covered with silk 
gauze of faint vermilion, while the egg-shell grey and turquoise 
wall behind is diapered in wave lines of shadow tint. We use 
the word design, but the meaning, as ordinarily understood, 
must here be modified. Mr. ALBERT Moors ‘does design, 
and that with laborious pains, but he designs more and more 
in colour not form ; the languid and rounded forms of women 
he uses as’ dummies for draperies, the’ end of which is a 
scheme ‘of colour and quality of surface, not a study of 
thythmic.and ordered line. Very subtle is his sense of ‘har- 
mony, very skilful his management of diaper, yet we donot 
wholly go with him. His result is spotty and fretful, although 
it must be allowed scintillating and brilliant also. It would be 
difficult to place in fitting framework these experimental 
schemes so as to form part of a decorative whole, and yet they 
hardly tell alone. 
incline to think that the painter’s latest efforts, however patient 
and cunning, are not his happiest from the decorative side. 

The chief contribution of: EvEtyn PIcKERING, illustrating 
a verse from TrsuLLus, we have already: noticed in studio 
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comments. It tells very well in the gallery, the sonorous 
quality of the colour standing’ the test. 
though cast on the same lines of the early Tuscan school, is 
less sincere. We have an‘uneasy feeling that he does not, like 
the lady artist, ‘¢iznk through the early school, so that habit has 
become. nature, and realities take: the aspect ‘of the mind’s 
conception ; but that he consciously imitates the antiqué 
mode, and thus is like one who, with mincing gait, walks in a 
costume of bygone date, acy 
A Story Book and in the parable of The Zen Virgins, and 


Mr. STRUDWICK’s art, 


Yet there is beauty of fancy’ in 


some figures are graceful, with distinct style and’ ‘expression. 
| The colour is harmonious if rather 
and laborious: 


muddy, the manner hard 


Mr. STANHOPE’S design ‘on the oft-quoted Shakespérian 


verse, attence on a Monument smiling at Grief; has’ notable 
thythm of line and pathos of significant expression and attitude; 
albeit marred by some mistakes of taste. The impersonation 
of Patience sits on a marble seat beneath overhanging greenery, 
leaning sideways on one arm, and at her feet another female 
kneels, in crouching attitude, and clasping her head with both 
hands, with action finely expressive of grief. The face of the 
love-sick maid, with simple parted hair and delicate English 


features, is lighted by a faint smile, the open mouth drawn 
with much sweetness and delicacy. The lines of both figures 
are in happy vapfort ; the draperies, in pale isolated tints, ate 
in good harmony; only the clumsy thickness and awkward 
pose of the limbs of the chief figure, swathed over with pink 
drapery, strikes one, and there is an ugly intrusion of a piece 
of muslin under-dress, which for no visible artistic reason puffs. 
out from the waist, and makes a meaningless break of line. ~** 

Mr. WHISTLER is nothing if not unlike his neighbours, and 
the full-length portrait of Lady Archibald Campbell is novel, 
at any rate this side of the English Channel, ‘The lady is in 
walking-dress, a retreating figure who looks back at you’ over 
her shoulder, the face, the one light in the scheme of dusky 
greys and browns, cast upon a background of gloom. The 
thing is clever and not unpleasing. Whether it is meant 
literally for a “nocturne” we do not profess to “know, but. 
surmise it to be only an ingenious “arrangement” in night: 
colours. lee Age eee 

The portraiture of Mr. W. B. RicHMonp’ is again at its. 
best for the qualities that have ever been its best attributes— 
style, distinction, a certain elevation and poetic perception 
of character, and artistic as opposed ‘to literal treatment. 
The separate portraits of the sisters, W7ss Dora and Miss Rose 
Mirless, May, the daughter of Mr. G. W. Rawiinson, JZiss- 
Florence Rasch, and the portraits of Zhe Hon. Ronald Leslie, 
and of Viscount Cranbourne have all the characteristic mark. 
For charm probably AM/iss Rose Mirless and May bear the bell ; 
the first, a half-length, in olive-green gown, saffron ‘kerchief 
thrown loosely round chest and throat, and green hat shading 
a face of noble and sweet dark beauty, stands against a 
stretch of open down and a sky blue with fleeting clouds, 
that for the moment hide the sun, and emphasise the figure in. 
luminous shadow against the background. There is some- 
thing: fearless and frank in the character of the lady’s beauty, 
which is singularly in rapport with the treatment. © In execu- 
tion it is facile and broad, too unelaborated to suit the taste- 
of captious critics may be. The same handling is used in the 
sweet profile portrait of AZay, clad in yellow buff gown, touch- 
ing the keys of a pianoforte against a golden-brown back- 
ground. The inexpressible charm of pure girlish beauty is in. 
this innocent. profile lifted in response to the music the 
fingers make. In Viscount Cranbourne the difficult scarlet of 
regimentals is bravely treated, and the face individualised in 
manly reticence. There is no doubt about the breeding of 
Mr. RicHMoND’s sitters ; he is distinctively the painter of the: 
refined and cultured class. Perhaps he learnt the secret partly 
from his master, Mr. Warts, R.A., who sends two portraits of 
Lord Salisbury and Earl Lytton, two fancy pictures in curious, 
iridescent colouring ; also an upright study of a rain-cloud dis- 
charging a passing shower upon green, pastoral land. Mr, 
ALMA TApEma’s two bust portraits of Herr Lowenstam, the 
engraver, and Signor Amendola, the sculptor, each occupied 
with his craft, are memorable for vivid actuality and character, 
and the clever realism of detail. — i + 

Mr. Mittats, R.A., has finished the portrait of Lady 
Cambell, which on Show Sunday was_ only blocked out ; that 


is to say, he has worked it up to a certain point of coherence, 
and diapered the golden background with gay flowers. But 
| the flesh-painting is in crude condition ; the throat especially 
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is disagreeably inchoate. A quaint little portrait-piece of three 
children by Mr. Rooke,: the Sozs of Major Godman, deserves 
note for its Flemish multiplicity ,of detail and laborious paint- 
ing in mosaic-like colour and_ solidity. The small portrait of 
the late Dante Rossetti, by Mr. HOLMAN HuNT, a reminiscence 
of the painter-poet in pre-Raphaelite days, must also claim a 
‘word. | . arate 

“° Tf we close our notes of pictures here it is from no dis- 
tespect to the varied attractions of a list from which we have 
fot enumerated a tenth © part: Many of. the exhibitors, 
academic or otherwise, “we meet’ in better ‘cue at Burlington 
House, and some we have noted on our studio round. 

It remains to speak of the sculpture. And here we must pass 
“over a quantity of more or less interesting work in the way of 
busts, portrait or fancy, including the terra-cotta Mater Dolo- 
wvosa of EVELYN PICKERING, which we noted in her studio, and 
some relievi, and turn to the only work of much importance, 
the Dryope fascinated by Apollo.in the form of a Serpent, a 
bronze life-size figure by R: BaRRET, BRownine. | The story 
of the model-who stood to. the artist. for this statue, with the 
ypet serpent twined about her body, has been sufficiently venti- 
dated in the press for a while past, together with the sudden 
and tragic death of the serpent, ‘‘much lamented.” The only 
‘worth. of such gossip is to« substantiate what indeed the 
internal evidence ‘supplies, that Mr. BRowninc worked. from 
the life, and.that literally. -The,model.-is.. strong-limbed 
‘and coarse in, contours, without - soft’ allurement .or the 
noble charm of classic grace, and “the sculptor has. in 
maught ‘extenuated. He has, moreover, left: his’ modelling 
ina state of vigorous but rough ‘unfinish.. The attitude 
is hardly chosen with fine) feeling .either ; -the girl turns 
towards the serpent with the torso and head bent a little 
backward, and guards her left breast with both hands. Here 
adverse comment must end. Once a certain coarseness 
allowed, and one has only praise left for the power of the 
figure, the skill with which from all points it tells, though 
especially from the angles... The, upward lift of: the right arm 
and the backward thrust of the left are finely brought into line 
with the sway of the figure and: the coiling curves of the 
‘serpent. The savage type of head, too, with. overhanging 
mane of short hair, is in keeping with the general treatment. 
Altogether here is a work .of undeniable, if. disagreeable, 
strength. ‘That it should: have applied vainly for entrance.at 
tthe Academy doors is hardly creditable to that establishment. 


Even a purist has no right to say the statue offends against the: 


standard of decency, although he might wish that a more ideal 
aspiration might govern the talent of a sculptor of so much 
ipower. Day 


NOTES FROM PARIS. 


of: SHORT time only has elapsed since there was a sale of the 
d artistic property of the late Louis Leloir. The pictures were 
‘few, for the: painter was ‘esteemed, and-his works were often pur- 
‘chased long before they had been completed. “This week there 
thas been a sale of the contents of another afe//¢r, and one of a 
different class. Louis Leloir worked in a. studio that was a most 
‘delightful little museum: Benjamin Ulmann. cared little. for 
accessories, and his. big room in the Rue Chaptal was almost 
severe in its simplicity. Poor Ulmann was ‘hardly appreciated 
as well'as he deserved. The pupil of Drolling and Picot retained 
a great deal of the old academic style, and he was among those 
who believed that the system which was once represented by David 
should never be allowed to;become obsolete. Everything he did 
svas the result of laws which were inspired by the great masters. 
His Seance du 16 Fuin, 1877, which is always surrounded by a 
‘crowd in the present Salon, represents the scene in the Assembly 
‘when all the members with one voice declared M. Thiers to be the 
diberator: of France. . The subject was. difficult, for what, is to be 
made out, of some, hundreds of men dressed» alike in) black, and 
sitting on rows of benches? Ulmann, however, has contrived to 
‘make a picture that France should retain among the national 
property, while it is so admirably composed as to become:a work 
‘Of art. The writer of these notes was consulted by the artist while 
the picture was in progress as to the advisability of exhibiting it 
an-England; . Ulmann thought that» there was enough sympathy 
swith France to make the picture attractive, and that strangers 
might be more eager to patronise him. How hard he’ worked for 
fame is evident by a glarice at the works which have found their 


way to the Hotel Drouot. There we see his Cato zx the Senate, 
which Ulmann was so glad to have reproduced in The Architect, 
his impressive JJarguertte en Prison, and. in a different style 
Les. Gitanos de [Albaycin, La Crécelle de Nuremberg, and 
Education Alsactenne—pictures which ought long ago to have 
found purchasers. Then there are reductions of his fine work 
in the Luxembourg,. Sy//a. chez Marius,..of. the plafond 
in the Cour de Cassation, of the Justice inthe Conseil 
d’Etat, and of works in provincial buildings. Here we have 
excellent ‘landscapes, and there studies for illustrations of 
Shakespeare’s plays—a sea-piece or a view of a temple. Ulmann 
was among the winners of the Grand Prix; and even amidst the 
sordid surroundings of an auction-room there is enough to testify 
to the merits of the system of education of which that prize is the 
symbol. 


It is satisfactory to read in the proceedings of the Conférence 
of Architects in London that tribute was’ paid to the splendid re- 
productions of the drawings and sketches of Viollet-le-Duc, which 
are being published by MM. Morel, although it would have been 
better if the description of the work came from an architect rather 
than from a surgeon. How is it that in France there is sufficient 
love for architecture to enable a book of that kind to be published, 
while itis impossible in England to obtain‘a collection of designs 
by Burges or Street, by Cockerell or Elmes? The French pub- 
lishers are insured against loss in their venture ; but if aman were 
to propose the production of the works of an English architect to 
one of the houses in Paternoster Row, he would be considered to 
be a lunatic. It is not in marble alone that the French have the 
memorials of their great men; if one can by any means be made 
the subject of a book, that book is forthcoming regardless of cost. 


If, as Sterne says, they manage those things better in France, 
there are others in which more wisdom is shown in England. 
Paris has lately been in the.throes of a municipal election, and 
happily the proceedings have been as dull as the elections of 
English poor-law guardians. The candidates have been allowed 
to cover the walls of public buildings with red, blue, and yellow 
placards containing their appeals to the patriotism of the guwartzers. 
The effect was horrible, and, what is more, the colours have in 
some cases been absorbed by the white stone, and it will take 
many a heavy shower to remove the stains. There is, unhappily, 
a growing tendency in Paris to stick advertisements in positions 
where their. appearance is almost'a sacrilege. -The State gets 
something by the stamp which has to be affixed on the smallest 
written advertisement for a lost poodle or for a charwoman, and 
there is a price’ paid for the wall-space. Even in the Place de la 
Concorde one sees hideous bills on the piers of public offices, and 
they have been allowed to degrade the facade of the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts. Fancy the effect of big posters on Burlington House! 
When the occasion passes those things are allowed to remain, and 
the architectural student who pays a visit in the autumn holiday 
to the grand old church of St.-Germain des Prés will probably find 
half the porch obscured by the announcement of some concert or 
other that was held last winter. Toa Frenchman the bills may 
be triflés of no account, but Englishmen who have made Paris 
their home are generally more Parisian than the Parisians, and 
are jealous of anything which affects the amenity of the most 
beautiful of cities. 


It is reported that the fountain in the Health Exhibition at 
South Kensington required the exercise of much patience and 
ingenuity before it was made fit to act and to co-operate with the 
electric light in forming a picture for the visitors at night. The 
water companies might supply unlimited water, but it was of little 
use so long as the fountain continued in its old condition. . The 
authorities of the exhibition would have acted wisely if they had 
sent to Paris for an expert. The art of constructing fountains that 
will please the eye is unknown in England. What would have 
become of Paris during the late torrid weather if the fountains had 
been seized with the weakness which is so common in London, 
and had ceased to play? The cessation would be almost enough 
to cause a revolution. The English system seems to be to make 
holes and let the water do as it likes, while the Frenchman makes 
the water subservient to his will. It must form graceful lines and 
observe the law of contrast. Accordingly in one part it is allowed 
to flow copiously, and in another part to issue in a stream that 
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may be almost as thin asathread. No one was ever known to 
admire the so-called fountains of Trafalgar Square, but the Paris 
fountains are always a picture. Every one is arranged to produce 
a different effect, and the two near the Palais de l’ Industrie form a 
contrast. If they were in Hyde Park the arrangements would be 


identical. 


There is some apprehension that the buildings of Mont St.- 
Michel are not yet safe from the influence of the sea. M. Antonin 
Proust, the president of the Commission of Historic Monuments, 
who has never considered his office to be a sinecure, is about to 
pay another visit to the Mont. As the buildings are of more than 
national interest, would it not be well—as well as complimentary— 
if a few English engineers and architects were asked to co-operate 
in forming a report? 


A society has been lately formed which, although unofficial, is 
likely to do good service in supplementing the organisation of the 
Monuments Commission. It is called la Société des Amis des 
Monuments Parisiens. By a late resolution, it has been proposed 
that the members should endeavour to identify the work of 
Philibert Delorme which may remain in the Tuileries, and seek 
for some traces of the plan of the old church of St. Geneviéve. 
Any English architects who may be students in Paris ought to 
join this society ; the annual subscription is only 6frs. M. Charles 
Normand, architect, 215 Boulevard Saint-Germain, is the honorary 
secretary. 


A few years ago it was estimated that the Bibliothéque 


Nationale contained 8,000 volumes of engravings, and upwards of. 


1,300,000 plates. But according to a late return, there are now 
14,500 volumes and 4,000 portfolios of engravings, in which are 
over two millions of plates. It is perhaps as difficult to count the 
prints as to count the rooms in the Vatican ; and no one who has 
made use of the galleries in the Place Louvois can be surprised at 
any figures, however high, for the treasures are apparently inex- 
haustible. During generations they have been open to the world, 
while until almost recently the Print department of the British 
Museum was a comfortable seclusion for the keeper and his 
friends. 


One is always sure to find a great many nationalities hospit- 
ably received in the Salon. Almost as remote from Paris life as 
the Cracow pageant is the scene in the Connemara cabin which a 
Mr. O’Kelly has painted. The picture has already appeared in 
the Royal Academy in London. The subject is the Celebration of 
Mass in apeasant’s hut. There is a grave earnestness about the 
congregation, which reproves the frivolity of some of the pictures 
which are hung near in the Salon. The question must arise why 
a work which has sustained the ordeal of a jury in London and 
Paris has not found a purchaser? Mr. O’Kelly’s work is admir- 
able in every respect, but in Ireland an artist is expected to 
subsist without patronage. Here is a national subject, yet it is not 
appreciated. Ina public gallery in Canada, the United States, or 
Australia, it would be a popular picture. 


In the course of a week, or thereabouts, there will be a great 
deal of excitement among French artists, for the time will then 
have arrived for the determination of the pictures which are to be 
exalted by first, second, and third medals, and by honourable 
mentions. Probably there never was a year when the decision 
will be more difficult. Foreign works are excluded, but some of 
them, notably the colossal painting by M. Matejko, of Cracow, 
would otherwise be certain of recognition. The subject is Albert 
of Prussia swearing fidelity to Sigismund I. at Cracow in 1525, 
and the picture is remarkable for its vigorous painting, the figures 
being life-size, and the colour is Oriental in richness. 


Although the Salon contains nearly 5,000 works, the space is 
insufficient for the works which have been produced. A rival 
gallery, on a temporary structure at the Tuileries, was inaugurated 
on Wednesday by President Grévy, and will be opened to the 
public on the 16th inst. The external appearance of the hall is 
not attractive, but there are many good works that can be seen 
within. The official recognition which the scheme has obtained 
has given rise to speculation, and there may be some ground for 
supposing that among the bureaucrats the independent position 
taken by the French artists in respect of triennial exhibitions has 
not met with approval. 


The English church in the Rue d’Agnesseau is now in the 
hands of the builders, and the exterior will shortly be more worthy 
of an embassy chapel. The building, it will be remembered, is 
supposed to be Gothic in style; unfortunately it is of the car- 
penter’s type. The new exterior has been differently treated, and, 
in spite of drawbacks of a narrow frontage and limited means, a 
satisfactory result has been produced. M. Richard is the general 
contractor, but as it was found difficult to obtain carvers who were 
adepts in the details of English Gothic, a few English workmen 
have been employed. The interior of the church is as chilling as 
the sternest Puritan could desire. An English church that will be 
equal to that of the Americans seems to be unattainable, yet no 
one seems to know why there should be a difficulty. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE FOR MR. ROBERT COURAGE, AT SNOWDENHAM, BRAM LEY 
SUBREY. wo jt 


Bae house has a somewhat peculiar plan, necessitated by 

the fact that the site selected is the sharp slope of a 
hill. The extensive basement has been built of concrete of 
selenitic lime and stone dug on the spot, and broken with one 
of MaRSDEN’s steam crackers. The concrete for the groining 
of the terrace is made with Portland cement. This part of 
the work has been executed by Mr. H. Brown, builder, of 
Bramley. The upper portion of the house, which contains 
much oak-work, is being built by Mr. R. Pinx, of Milford, 
the plumbing being done by Mr. G. Jones, of Godalming, 
and Mr. B. Booru being clerk of works. The architect is 
Mr. RatpH NEvILL, F.S.A., of High Street, Guildford, and 
12 South Square, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


HOUSE, FONNEREAU ROAD, IPSWICH. 


NEW TOWER AND SPIRE, ETC., BALLYBRACK ROMAN CATHOLIC 


CHURCH. 

HIS building stands on an elevated site overlooking the 
sea, situate a few miles south of Dublin. The new 
works include a tower and spire, baptistery, and staircase to 
gallery, and are indicated by a black tint on plan. ! 
The height of the tower to the cornice is 76 feet, and of 
the spire, to the top of cross, is 142 feet. The building is in 
Dalkey granite, and is now nearly completed. The con- 
tractor is Mr. J. Lonc, of Kingstown, co. Dublin, and the 

architect Mr. G. C. Asuiin, A.R.H.A., Dublin. 


INTARSIA DOOR, SALA DEGLI ANGELI, DUCAL PALACE, URBINO. 


ROCHE ABBEY, YORKSHIRE. 


Tee S are being carried on at Roche Abbey, one 

of the principal seats of antiquity in South Yorkshire, by 
Viscount Lumley, and some interesting discoveries have been 
made. The Abbey was a Cistercian monastery, and scarcely any 
trace of it now remains beyond portions of the church, principally 
of the east end, which occupied the north side of the quadrangle. 
The explorations were commenced about two months ago with a 
view of discovering traces of the tomb of Matilda of York, 
Countess of Cambridge, who was buried in one of the side chapels, 
and whose tomb was surmounted by an alabaster slab and an effigy ; 
but so far efforts in this direction have been unsuccessful, and the 
attention of the workmen is now directed to other parts of the 
edifice. The foundations of the exterior of the chancel have been 
exposed, and it is in contemplation to uncover the whole of the 
church, which will be allowed to remain open afterwards for 
inspection. Although the tomb of the Countess of Cambridge has 
not been discovered, several highly interesting “ finds” have been 
made. A large collection of fragments of the mullions and tracery 
of the east window has been discovered, and it is hoped that an 
effort will shortly be made to re-form the stonework of the windows. 
Owing to the thoroughness with which those entrusted with the 
demolition of the Abbey carried out their task, it will be an ex+ 
ceedingly difficult operation, The workmen are now engaged in 
excavating from the middle of the nave towards the chancel, and 
against the base of one of the nave columns there has been found 
two figure heads, and on another stone were portions of the figure 
of an angel holding a shield. It has been said that there exists a 
subterranean passage leading from the Abbey under the stream 
which runs through the grounds in the direction of Laughton. 
This supposed passage is now thought to be nothing more than a 
drain, and all idea of exploring it has been given up. The recent 
discoveries include the finding of the well from which it is. believed 
the ancient monks derived their principal water-supply.. 
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THE CONFERENCE OF ARCHITECTS. 


apy proceedings were resumed on Friday morning, May 9, 
when the fifth meeting of the Conference was held. Mr. 
Arthur Cates, who presided, took the chair shortly after eleven 
o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN said that, though the attendance was rather 
thin, he would begin the business of the meeting at once, as the 
time at their disposal was limited. The room would no doubt 
fill up as they proceeded. In calling on Mr. Phené Spiers for his 
paper, he said he hoped it would give them the opportunity of 
originating some practical results which would bear fruit. 

_ Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A., then read the following paper :— 


On the French Diplome d’Architecte and the German 
System of Architectural Education. 


The communication which I have been asked to make on the 
French architectural diploma and on German. architectural educa- 
tion is the outcome of a discussion which took place at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects on February 4 this year, after the 
reading of a paper by Mr. William H. White, the subject being 
‘A Brief Review of the Education and Position of Architects in 
France since the year 1671.” This paper, and the discussion which 
followed it, have been fully reported in the first half of the “ Trans- 
actions ” of the Institute for the present session, just published. 

The latest regulations for the courses of study of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, and the qualifications for the Dipléme d’ Architecte, 
are fully set forth in the Journal Officiel dela République Francaise 
of October 10, 1883. I propose now to give a summary only of 
these, but would suggest that a translation in full ought to appear 
in the Institute “ Transactions” for reference. I have further 
obtained information from various sources as to the working of the 
Diploma, and a list of the subjects for design given since its 
establishment in 1869. The summary I propose giving will be in 
some measure the complement of the remarks I made in the dis- 
cussion following Mr. White’s paper, when I confined myself 
chiefly to a description of an aée/zer and the working out of the 
designs therein under the advice of the Principal or Patyon. As 
the Dipléme examinations can be passed only by those who have 
obtained certain valeurs or marks in the first class or upper 
division of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, I am obliged to describe 
the curriculum of the obligatory courses of study there before 
specifying those referring to the Dzf/éme alone. 


Courses of Study. 

The Ecole des Beaux-Arts affords gratuitous instruction to all 
comers, whether Frenchmen or belonging to other nations, between 
the ages of fifteen and thirty, on condition of their passing an 
examination. This examination takes place twice a year, in March 
and in July, and is divided into two sections; the first consisting 
of a drawing from the cast (either ornament or head of figure) 
made in the school in eight hours ; of a model in clay of an ora. 
ment in bas-relief, also in eight hours ; and of an architectural 
design to be executed from a programme given at the time in 
twelve hours. Those only who satisfy the examiners as to the 
first test can pass on to the second, which consists—tst. of a 
written examination in arithmetic, algebra (including quadratics 
and logarithms and geometry) ; 2nd, an oral examination in the 
same ; 3rd, an examination in descriptive geometry ; 4th, a written 
examination in history, followed by an oral examination jn the 
same. Those who pass this second test become students of the 
second class of the school, and are placed according to the number 
of marks received in the examination. 

The course of study in the second class consists of—(1) Con- 
cours ad’ Architecture, or competitions in architectural design ; 
(2) Concours in construction, mathematics, &c. ; (3) drawing from 
the ornamental cast, modelling from the cast (bas-relief only) and 
drawing from the antique figure. The first, or Concours a’Archi- 
tecture, consists each year of the following courses :—(a) Six 
studies of the orders or portions of the same to a large scale 
shaded in Indian ink. In explanation of these studies. I may note 
that it was found that many of the students entered the school 
with very little knowledge of the ancient Styles of architecture, and 
very little power of drawing them. To remedy these defects, the 
new regulations require drawings of detail to a large scale, shaded 
in Indian ink, such drawings including studies of the orders and 
of sundry details, as doorways, windows, cornices, &c. This 
obliges the student to be a good draughtsman, and to have some 
acquaintance with ancient architectural styles before he attempts 
to design. (4) Six complete designs (plans, elevations, and section) 
the original sketch being made in the school in twelve hours. and 
retained by the authorities. Before being allowed to compete in 
this course, at least two mentions must be obtained in the first 
course (analytical studies). (c) Six sketch designs finished in 
colours, and made in the school in twelve hours. (2) Two studies 
im ancient architectural styles, the programme for which is set by 
the Professor of History. 

The second series of studies consists of—(a) A course of lec- 
tures in mathematics and mechanics, followed by.an examination 
partly written and partly oral. (4) A course of lectures on descrip- 


tive geometry. (c) A course of lectures on stereotomy, survey- 
ing, and levelling. (d@) A course of lectures on perspective. 
These three courses are accompanied by the requirement to 
make a certain number of ¢Zreuves or drawings in the atelier, 
illustrating the course, and followed in each case by an é/rvexuve or 
drawing made in the school ev /oge in twelve hours, and by an oral 
examination ; and, lastly (e), a course of lectures in construction, 
followed (at intervals during the year) by studies in stone, wood, 
and iron construction, sketches for which are made in the school in 
twelve hours, followed by a complete set of drawings in each sub- 
ject, done in the a/e/zer in fourteen days, and one “ concours de 
construction générale,’ in which the working drawings for a building 
are worked out with specification complete as if it were going to be 
constructed, three months being allowed to make the drawings in, 
the original design being made in the school in twelve hours. A 
vivd-voce examination of every student is held in explanation of 
the drawings submitted in each of the above concours. 

The third series of studies consists of drawings from the plaster- 
cast of ornament, modelling in bas-relief from the cast, and drawing 
of the antique figure. Twelve hours is given for the execution of 
any one drawing or model, done at the student’s leisure, and not 
necessarily in one, two, or three sittings. At least two of each of 
these are required to obtain the medal or #ention necessary for 
passing to the first class, and the Professor of Drawing decides 
when the drawings or models are good enough to be submitted to 
the jury. 

The courses of study thus cited take about three years to go 
through ; that is to say, that an average student giving all his time 
can obtain a sufficient number of marks or va/eurs in three years 
to enter the upper school. 


Recompenses. 


The vecompenses given are :—For the Concours d’Eléments 
Analytiques (studies of the Orders), half-mentions. Projets rendus 
(finished drawings), whole and half-mentions. Zsguwisses (sketch 
designs), half-mentions. Mathematics, descriptive geometry, stere- 
otomy, and perspective, third medals and mentions in each. For 
construction, first, second, and third medals and mentions. For 
drawing of ornament, antique-figure, for modelling, and for studies 
of history, third medals and mentions. 

The values of these recompenses in second class are :—Half or 
second mentions, 1 valeur; Ist mention, 2 valeurs ; 3rd medal, 
3 valeurs ; 2nd medal, 4 valeurs ; Ist medal, 5 valeurs. 

To enter the upper school it is necessary to have obtained six 
marks in architectural design, medals or meniions in mathematics, 
descriptive geometry, stereotomy, construction, and perspective ; a 
medal or mention in drawing of ornament, modelling, and drawing 
of the figure. In the first class of the school in each year the 
courses of study consist of :—Six competitions in Architectural 
Design—finished drawings (frojets rendus). Six competitions in 
Architectural Design—sketches design only (esqutsse-esquisse), 
One competition of Composition in Ornament. (Done in the 
school in seven days.) Two competitions of Design in Architec- 
ture reproducing a style selected by the Professor. (The sketches 
for which are done in twelve hours ev /oge and the drawings made 
in ten days in the a¢e/éer.) Two competitions in Drawing from 
the Figure. (Twelve hours each.) Two competitions in Modelling 
of Ornament. (Two hours each.) 

The recompenses are:—For architectural design, finished 
drawings—tst medals, 2nd medals, and 1st mentions. For archi- 
tectural design, sketches—2nd medals and 2nd mentions. For 
ornament and design in selected styles—ist medals, 2nd medals, 
and Ist mentions. For drawing of figure and modelling—tst 
medals, 2nd medals, and 2nd mentions. 

The values of these recompenses in the first class are different 
from those in the second, and are :—1st medal equals three valeurs, 
2nd medal equals two va/eurs, Ist mention equals one valeur, and 
2nd mention equals a half va/ewr. Besides these are the valeurs 
accorded to those who take part in the great competition for the 
Grand Prix described in Mr. White’s paper, viz., being among the 
ten selected, two valeurs or marks, and in addition the follow- 
ing :—First-second Grand Prix, four valeurs or marks; second- 
second Grand Prix, three valeurs or marks ; mention, two valeurs 
or marks. 

Diploma. 

After these preliminary explanations, I am able to come to the 
immediate purpose of my communication, viz., the examination 
required for the Dipléme d’Architecte. The first examination was 
held in 1862, when five candidates passed ; but it was not until 
1869 that the formal decree of the Government instituting it was 
passed. No examination was held in 1871 (the year of the wai), 
or in 1873, 1874, and 1875—no candidates, I suppose, having pre- 
sented themselves. 

Up to the present time ninety-four candidates have obtained 
the Diploma, by far the greater number being in the last four 
years. The subjects given have been as follows :— 

Programme of subjects of designs for candidates for the 
Diplime @ Architecte, since its institution, of the Ecole Nationale et 
Spéciale des Beaux-Arts :—1869. A town mansion. 1870. An 
academy of music. 1872. Salle des pas perdus, or great hall ofa 
palace of justice (law courts). 1876. A residence for three artists 
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—a painter, a sculptor, and an architect. 1877. A laboratory of 
natural history on the sea-coast. 1878. Four small residences for 
a tourist—one in Switzerland, one in England, one in Spain, and 
one in Italy. 1879. A carriage and foot-passenger passage through 
a palace. 1880. A hall for the public meetings of the Institut 
Nationale de France. 1881. A municipal library for a large pro- 
vincial town of France. 1882. A house for the Société Centrale 
des Architectes, Paris. 1883. A concert hall fora large provincial 
town. 

The examination is held once every year. No student can 
present himself as a candidate who has not obtained nine valeurs, 
or marks, in the first class of the school, either in architectural 
design, composition of ornament, or in the competition for orna- 
ment for the Grand Prix, and one mark in architectural history. 

The subject for design consists of a building or portion of a 
building, worked out with plans, elevations, sections, working 
drawings, details full size, and specification complete, as if the 
building were to be carried out, with a devis estimatzf, or schedule 
of quantities, of one trade. Six months are given to work it out, 
the original sketch being made in the school. On the submission 
of the designs the candidates are required to pass an oral examina- 
tion before their drawings on the various details there shown, the 
theory and practice of their construction, the qualities and defects 
of the materials employed, their strength and stability ; as also an 
oral examination on the history of architecture, on the elements of 
physics and chemistry applied to construction, on building legisla- 
tion, and on the system of accounts. 

The judges consist of the director of the school and the secre- 
tary (M. Albert Lenoir) of the school; three professors of the 
school afeliers ; three professors of the external a¢elzers ; the pro- 
fessors of Construction, of the History of Architecture, of the 
Theory of Architecture, of Physics and Chemistry, and of Building 
Legislation ; two members of the School Council ; an Inspecteur- 
Général of Historic Monuments; an Inspecteur-Général of 
Ecclesiastical Buildings (édifices diocesains) ; and an Inspecteur- 
Général of Public Works—the last three nominated by the Govern- 
ment ; eighteen members in all. 

I am inclined to believe that the standard required to obtain 
the Diplime @Architecte is much too high, and in this idea I 
am supported by one or two French architects whose opinions I 
have asked. It means six or seven years’ serious study in Paris, 
and the provincial architect is not able always to afford so long a 
period ; nor does his position or remuneration as Architecte du 
Département require a call for so searching an examination or 
multiplied preliminaries. 

I have occupied so much of your time in my description of the 
French Diplome @ Architecte that I must curtail the remainder of my 
communication to you respecting the German schools. So many 
years also have passed since I examined in detail the working of the 
schools of Berlin, Munich, Vienna, and Stuttgart, that I may not 
be giving you the latest developments. The papers of the exami- 
nations held in Berlin for the degrees of Baufiihrer (building 
inspector) and Baumeister (architect) are published in our “ Trans- 
actions” of 1859-60, and will show you the very high standard 
(much too high, I think, in mathematics) required there. I will 
only, therefore, explain generally the system of education in the 
above capitals of Germany and Austria. 


German and Austrian Systems. 


In Germany, or rather in Prussia, the student comes from the 
university or school with a good knowledge of geometrical drawing, 
or drawing from the cast, and of mathematics and physics. He 
first enters the office of an architect for one year, where he picks 
up what he can, as in England. He does not pay anything, his 
knowledge of drawing and of descriptive geometry placing him in 
a position to be able to render assistance of value in return for the 
privilege of working there. He has then to pass a slight examina- 
tion, and studies in the architectural school for two years. His 
attention there is turned to all the theoretical and practical points 
of the profession. He copies drawings made by well-known 
architects —if at Berlin, chiefly Schinkel’s and Stiiler’s —and 
divides the time between making these copies and the composi- 
tion of original designs (which are, of course, more or less adapta- 
tions of what he has learned in copying). He attends lectures on 
physics, mathematics, construction, ventilation and warming, sani- 
tary science, and the principles and practice of estimating and 
writing specifications. At the end of the second year he passes 
an examination, and takes the title of Bazzfiihrer, or inspector. If 
he fails to pass he continues his studies. If he aims at a higher 
position he obtains an appointment on some Government building 
as an inspector or clerk (receiving a nominal salary) for three 
years, and then enters the school again in the first class to study 
for two years more, the studies being a very advanced kind. At 
the end of that time he passes an examination as Baumeister 
(literally “‘master of building”), and he then becomes a Govern- 
ment architect, or practises on his own account. At Munich and 
Stuttgart, the capitals of Bavaria and Wurtemburg, the practice 
still obtains, I believe, of studying one year in an architect’s office 
before entering the architectural or polytechnic schools, as they 
are called, ‘Two or three years are spent in the school, followed 


by examinations. I am not aware whether the examination is 
recognised by the Governments of those countries. 
In Germany generally architects and engineers study together 
in the same school ; in France, architects, painters, and sculptors. 
In Vienna architects have their special academy ; there are 
Classic and Gothic professors, with their respective a¢elzers or 
studios ; in many cases the student passes from one to the other. 
There are complete courses of lectures, competitions in design, and 
examinations held at the end of each term, as inan English university 
or school. In 1863, or thereabouts, a new system of study was 
introduced which is worth notice. The senior students of the 
school, about twenty in number, make an excursion with their pro- 
fessor twice or three times in the year for a period of a fortnight or 
three weeks. They take up one or two important buildings and 
measure them, taking plans, sections, elevations, and details (very 
similar to the work done in some of the series of excursions 
organised and carried out by the late Mr. Edmund Sharpe with 
the members of the Association). About 5/7. is allowed to each 
student by the Government, and his drawings become the property 
of the Academy. On returning to the school in Vienna, these 
drawings are worked out to a large scale, traced in lithographic ink, 
and reproduced, each student having a copy. Alternately with the 
making of these drawings they work out designs of their own, and 
naturally these designs are inspired with that feeling which they 
have imbibed when measuring and drawing the ancient edifices of 
the country. 
So many years are spent in the German schools in training tha 
comparatively few of the students make a Continental tour. In 
Vienna during one or two years after leaving the Academy, the 
Austrian student travels through North Italy; and when the 
Quadrilateral was in their possession special facilities were afforded 
for the careful delineation of the finest works of the Italian Gothic 
and Renaissance styles. The superiority of modern architecture 
in Vienna to that in Germany generally I attribute to these Con 
tinental studies. 
Before quitting the subject of foreign education, it will be 
interesting to note that in Spain, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, no one can practise as an architect who has 
not received the diploma of the Architectural School of Madrid. 
Except that the examination which follows after three or more 
years’ studies in the school is preceded by a serious test in mathe- 
matics and physics, I am unable to give you further information. 


System of English Architectural Training. 


May I venture to trespass a few minutes more to draw a 
parallel between English and foreign architectural training? The 
first great failing in England is that the student coming straight 
from school is not yet prepared to make that use of the practical 
training to be had in the office which is universally assumed. He 
has little or no knowledge of freehand or geometrical drawing, of 
physics, mechanics, or of any of the elements of architectural 
style; he flounders about, therefore, in the sometimes styleless 
design of the architect in whose office he may be placed, and 
acquires by the longest possible process a certain knowledge of a 
mixture of style and no style, second-hand : his powers of reason- 
ing in design, as a rule, are not brought into play until his articles 
are terminated, and then want of time and absolute lack of 
training at once curtail his ideas and cramp his imagination. 
He has picked up an idea here and there in the office, and nume- 
rous details, but he finds himself unable to grasp the composition 
of a building of any size. In many cases he has never had an 
opportunity of visiting or studying any one of the buildings the 
drawings of which he has been continually at work on; and, 
therefore, supposing he has been thinking for himself, has never 
seen the results of his thoughts and inquiries (this observation 
applies more to London than to provincial students). He has, in 
fact, taken from three to five years to learn imperfectly what might 
have been learned in one or two if his mind had been previously 
properly trained to receive it. 


French System. 


If we turn now to France we find that foundation of knowledge 
laid which is wanting in England. Before the student enters any 
office, his hand is trained to draw freehand in the primary schools, 
and his mind developed with a knowledge of applied mathematics 
and descriptive geometry. He enters an afe/ier, and the elements 
of style are learned in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Architectural 
drawing is carried to a high standard. Original designs are worked 
out, interspersed with instruction in construction of various kinds, 
and all the sciences cognate to architecture. The student works 
not so much in rivalry with his fellows as in a/eler against atelier. 
This rivalry of the studios, which I described in the discussion 
following Mr. White’s paper, is the most important feature in 
French architectural education. The isolated effort of one indi- 
vidual in rivalry with another may—nay, must—continually fail, 
because the development of style is not, and never can be, worked 
out entirely by one man. An original genius suggests a theory, a 
second carries it a little further, by numerous others it is taken up, 
till at last this new idea becomes an established fact. A number 
of men working in one atelier form a school in friendly rivalry 
against others. Each student in it exerts himself to his utmost. 
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The senior students advise the juniors in the study of their designs. 
The junior students in return work for the senior students, and 
acquire knowledge of style by so doing. The energies of both are 
brought into play, and this unison of feeling, this mutual co-opera- 
tion, enables the student to acquire great knowledge of style, 
rapidity of execution, and a serious study of design in a short 
time. In this we find the secret of the success of the French 
school, so far as it goes. Where, then, does it fail? It fails 
because a studio or aée/ier is not an office where work to be 
executed is drawn out, or a chantier where it is being carried out. 
Those students whose means necessitate their working for their 
living whilst their studies are continued from time to time at the 
school, do acquire that practical training which fits them for their 
vocation, and the most prosperous architects in the present day in 
France (and by prosperous I mean not those highest in rank, 
but who are the most sought after by clients), are not, as 
a rule, the past Grand Prix men, but those who commenced 
their practical training at an earlier period of their existence. 
On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the high 
standard of design which exists in France is due to those archi- 
tects who, in one sense, have sacrificed themselves and their 
prosperity (so far as a large income is concerned) by continuing 
their studies till they had obtained the Grand Prix, and then de- 
voting four years more to research and study in Italy and Greece. 
The important changes which have in late years been effected in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts show that the Government is fully alive 
to the defects in its system of education, and the practical character 
given to the Diplime d Architecte may bring about an important 
change in the architecture of French buildings. 


German System. 


In Berlin this want of practical training is avoided by the 
student being obliged to study for one year in an architect’s office 
before entering the school, and (if he aspires to the rank of Baz- 
meister) by the spending of three years as inspector or clerk on 
Government buildings before he passes. to his second and superior 
training in the school. Compared, however, with French educa- 
tion, the German fails in art because he is linked with the engi- 
neer instead of with the painter or sculptor, and, further, by 
working in one afe/ier (viz. the school) and under one set of pro- 
fessors, the rivalry lies between student and student, and not 
between azelier and atelier. Add to this that the custom (whether 
it continues or not I do not know) of copying eternally the designs 
of Schinkel, his ceilings, staircases, cornices, &c., cramps the 
German architectural mind, and prevents its emancipation into a 
freer line of thought and imagination. 


Educational Progress in England. 


Of late years in England an immense progress has been made 
due chiefly to two causes:—tst. The great development of the 
practice of drawing and measuring ancient buildings encouraged 
by the rewards of the Institute, of the Architectural Association, 
and of the Royal Academy, and the subsequent publication of 
such drawings in the Architectural Association Sketch Book and 
other publications, and in the professional journals ; and, 2nd, the 
extraordinary enterprise shown in the publication of drawings of 
actual modern buildings and of competition designs in the pro- 
fessional journals of the day. Where all of them have been 
doing their best to supply a demand, it would be invidious to 
name specially any one of them, but there can be no doubt 
that the immense development and freedom of architectural design 
during the last ten years in England, and the rapid advance in 
draughtsmanship, is more or less due to the placing within the 
means of the poorest student a series of illustrations of the latest 
developments of architectural style. Two other educational sources 
must here be noted :—1st. The meetings and classes of the Archi- 
tectural Association, a society unique in its character, existing in 
no other country and in no other profession ; and, 2ndly, the 
Royal Academy, which, for obvious reasons, I should have re- 
frained from mentioning, were it not to pay tribute to the services 
of those members of the Academy who, in late years as visitors, 
have given the students the advantage of their experience and of 
those other qualifications which have brought them among the 
elect. And here I venture to take this opportunity of rendering a 
personal tribute to the memory of one of our greatest artists whose 
loss we still deplore, the late Mr. George Edmund Street. The 
‘long experience I have had of architectural trainingjenables me to 
Judge, perhaps better than anyone else, of the extraordinary value 
of the services which Mr. Street rendered in the Architectural 
‘School of the Royal Academy. The rapidity and range of his 
grasp of such subjects of design as were being worked out by the 
‘students, the wonderful fertility and originality of his mind, and 
the peculiarly happy way in which he (accepting the scheme of 
the student’s work) turned it from bad into good architecture, and 
in a few minutes gave him the benefit of forty years’ experience, 
promised to lay the foundation of a school of architectural 
designers in this country which would have left its mark in the 
architecture of this last quarter of the nineteenth century. His 
Career as visitor in the Architectural School was, alas ! too short, 
but the influence of his work remains with us ; and among those 


who, in addition to his advice in the Academy, received their 
architectural training in his office, there are some who have 
already taken a foremost place in the profession, and others who 
are, I trust, destined to do so. 


Discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening a discussion, said that Mr. Spiers’s 
paper, which one and all must have listened to with the greatest 
pleasure, treated of a subject the importance of which it was hardly 
possible to over-estimate, as the future of the profession and the 
honour of our country in the art depended upon the education of 
the students of architecture. Young men upon whom that future 
depended were under the charge of leading members of the pro- 
fession, who received premiums for allowing them what was often 
only the run of the office. Mr. Phené Spiers, who was really the 
representative of architectural education in this country, had 
devoted a great deal of time that he might bring before them in a 
summarised form his knowledge and experience of the French and 
German systems of architectural education, and it showed a rather 
disheartening difference between the advantages open to the 
student abroad over the English student. It was, then, to be 
regretted that the leading members of the profession should, in 
the interest of the knowledge they were distinguished by now, and 
would be distinguished for in the future, on the present occasion 
be distinguished by their absence from the meeting. It would have 
been more gratifying if they had set aside present engagements 
in order to favour the profession at large with their sentiments on 
the position and prospects of the profession now and in the future. 
The Chairman said he could not speak from his own knowledge 
of the Royal Academy school ; but, all the same, he could, from a 
knowledge of his own pupils, testify to its excellence. He endorsed 
Mr. Spiers’s remarks on the late Mr. Street, who, when they lost 
him, was developing a system of architectural education at the 
Royal Academy school, which brought out the capabilities of 
students in a way which in England he believed had never been 
done before. All honour, he said, to Mr. Street for it, and he 
hoped the Royal Academy would continue to give all possible help 
to Mr. Spiers in that which, after all, was but a feeble effort in 
comparison with what was done abroad. The Chairman then 
noticed the striking character of the drawings exhibited, and 
referred particularly to those of Mr. Burnett (son of Mr. Burnett 
of Glasgow) as an instance of natural abilities developed at an 
early age, and great advantages gained by following a course of 
studies such as Mr. Spiers had indicated. The Chairman then 
noticed an unsatisfactory feature in regard to English students, 
from the want of any particular guidance in an architect’s office, 
or only such limited guidance as was got in competing for the 
prizes offered annually by the Institute, &c., limited because it was 
of advantage only to those who would, prizes or no prizes, make 
their mark in life. 

Mr. LAWRENCE HARVEY said he had had experience of the 
German system of education, having passed through a course 
under Professor Semper, at Zurich. The fault of the German 
system seemed to be that in routine matters it was far too school- 
boyish, and this was the Professor’s opinion also, though it did 
not come within his power to alter the course of studies as fixed. 
In Paris matters were different. There was greater freedom, less 
control, and studies were not conducted on the school-boy prin- 
ciple, and consequently studies were pursued with greater zest, 
and times and hours given up to learning that would not be 
expected from a school-boy. He belonged to the afelzer of M. 
Hippolyte le Bas, having Garnier and Lefuel for fellow pupils. 
Indeed, most of the distinguished French architects had been 
pupils of M. le Bas. Mr. Harvey pointed out that scale of 
fees paid by pupils diminished as the student acquired proficiency. 
On taking a medal the patron would ask for no fees at all. What 
motive had the French architect in opening an afe/zer for pupils 
without fees? Partly, no doubt, because of the four le gloire 
sentiment which pervaded their character, and secondly, because 
to become known as a good teacher was one of the best 
stepping-stones to the highest honours that France could 
give. Now he had a scheme to propose which he thought 
would offer a motive to English architects to try and turn out 
pupils, masters in their art, without costing a penny. In the 
Institute they awarded prizes, had an examination for associate- 
ship, &c. When they proclaimed the name of a pupil who had 
taken prizes or honours, they should proclaim the name of his 
master, for a great part of the merit of the pupil depended on the 
master. If this practice were adopted a change would, he 
believed, soon be wrought, and, just as was the case in France, 
some masters’ names would become known as being particularly 
good masters. M. le Bas had not carried out any great work— 
such, for instance, as the Grand Opéra at Paris—but he had made 
his name by being a master. Some men had a particular aptitude 
for being masters, and this was their only means of bringing 
themselves into notice. They had not the influence to secure a 
work of any magnitude to bring their name into notice. When 
architects designed and carried out a great work all the world 
knew of it, and talked of them. Honours were given to them, 
gold medals awarded them, or honours of knighthood, &c. All 
this was rather foolish in one point of view. To call Wren, Sir 
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Christopher, was not much compared to his title of architect of 


St. Paul’s. But the merits of a teacher were unknown to the 
world at large; and it was these unknown teachers who were 
rather the men to be encouraged with honours. He had seen 
work of pupils of the late Mr. Street. That master inspired life in 
their works because it was the touch of an artist touching another. 
Had Street lived, and his pupils taken prizes year after year, even 
if he had been professionally an unfortunate man, still he would 
have been pointed to as a man of the highest talent, and as one 
who was doing a great work. Mr. Harvey said that having seen 
how they worked in Germany, in France, and in London, he pre- 
ferred the London system; for it was left to the _ pupil’s 
initiative to learn, and the pupil learnt in a totally different 
way from that of a pupil at a desk. Here also were the 
architectural newspapers, architectural societies, all means of 
learning for one who had the will to learn. He did not think 
the new system in Paris, started by M. Guillaume, would 
succeed. It had killed the ate/ers, and the ate/iers in Paris were 
simply the development of what we had in London, only, where an 
architect had fifty or sixty pupils, they could not all be in the office, 
so other accommodation was provided for them, and became in 
fact the atelier. This atelier started, pupils came to take a pride 
in their master, just as pupils here were proud of having been in 
the offices of Street or Scott. 

Professor KERR said that it was a remarkable thing when one 
contemplated the extremely delicate organisation devoted to the 
study of architecture in France and Germany, that, without any- 
thing of the sort, English students seemed to find their way to 
design in their own fashion with great success. Wehad no school 
of architecture except the Royal Academy. The South Kensington 
school was, as far as he was told, simply a disgrace to the Govern- 
ment, and the money spent on it shamefully wasted ; whereas by 
dismissing the soldiers, and by admitting the architects, it might, 
no doubt, be made of great assistance to that greatest of all arts, 
the art which they, as architects, represented. The way students, 
and students of high class, attained their knowledge of design was 
very simple. Professor Kerr described how the student went 
about it, a method resulting from a different line, and a more 
directly English line, being taken in a commercial country, where 
youths could not be persuaded to devote so many years of life to 
what was called academical study as was done in France, and who 
had to begin business earlier, and keep to business however 
sublimated his ideas might be as to art. Professor Kerr went on 
to say that the premium system was not so much in vogue now- 
adays, and how he remembered an architect of high repute, Mr. 
John Shaw, who had made it a rule never to take a penny with a 
pupil, and, when they showed sufficient ability, he even paid them 
for their services. Mr. Kerr also noticed what he called a pecu- 
liarity of English architectural education, as seen in the illustrations 
of the professional journals, though he feared these journals were 
competing with one another rather unnecessarily as regarded 
quantity. He would rather see more in the way of quality. This 
peculiarly English institution of the illustration of actual building 
operations, given in the papers week by week, was one which 
could not be considered of too great importance. From these 
illustrations, which were facsimiles of architects’ own drawings, 
students were able to obtain information, instruction, advice, direc- 
tion—call it what they pleased—to a much greater extent than 
they could from any school or schools. Therefore, he thought 
the journals were entitled to be called the academical schools 
of the country, and that the profession ought to be by no 
means stingy in support and acknowledgment of those whose com- 
mercial enterprise was in question, and of the great service that 
enterprise was doing for the education of the profession. Mr. 
Kerr next spoke of Mr. Phené Spiers’s school. It was a very 
admirable school, wherein students were taken through a regular 
course of study, and he said he would like to see similar schools 
established at the Institute and at South Kensington. There was 
no fear of overdoing the academical education of our students, 
and he should not be sorry to see a rivalry spring up between the 
different schools. As it was, the English student educated himself 
in a way that must be called rough-and-ready, and failed in that 
delicacy and finish common to the French student for want of 
this academical training. Professor Kerr concluded his remarks 
by saying that if in England we were allowed to continue to 
pursue our own course without advice from abroad, which he was 
sure we should not accept, if we were sensible enough to follow 
our own way, he was prepared to expect to find England at the 
head of all architectural schools. There was something promising 
now in the highest degree, and no one could look back on the last 
thirty or forty years without being satisfied that we were pursuing 
a course which must land us in an ascendency of some sort. 

Mr. R. K. FREEMAN, of Bolton, alluded to the separation that 
seemed to exist too often between the theoretical and practical 
part of the profession : for instance, there were any number of good 
draughtsmen, but few who combined good draughtsmanship with 
a practical knowledge of carrying out a good building. From 
time to time letters had appeared in the papers about the hardships 
assistants had in getting a good place. His idea was that a good 
man could always obtain a good place, and he thought the writers 
would have done better, instead of writing letters, to have spent 


the time in finding out their own deficiencies. Any scheme of 
architectural education, having London for its centre, ought to 
have such appliances in the provinces as would bring its advan- 
tages within the reach of students in all parts of England. People 
had to think twice before they left any particular locality to spend 
eight years in study elsewhere, as they did in Germany. To 
do so would be a serious drawback to many, as it would involve 
the loss of connection, &c. 

Mr. W. H. WHITE said, in reference to coupling the name of 
a master with that of his pupil, that some years ago he used to 
send drawings to the Paris Salon, and once sent in a drawing 
without the name of his master. He then wrote saying that his 
master was in London, and the name was put in the catalogue. 

Mr. GRUNING proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Spiers for his 
paper. It was a pity, he said, that more of the senior members 
had not been present to profit by the advice given them as to 
forwarding the education of their pupils. He spoke of the benefits 
to be obtained in the Royal Academy. School. The value of the 
Architectural Association, he said, was almost equally great, as he 
could see every day in his own office. 

Mr. BRUTON, Oxford, seconded the vote. A pupil in the office 
of a provincial architect, he said, could not have the same advan- 
tages as a pupil in a London office. He only wished some means 
could be devised for pupils in the country to have some such 
advantages as could be had in the London schools. 

Mr. WOODWARD, speaking of illustrations in the newspapers, 
said that with so many they were not able to give the attention to 
any that they deserved. 

Mr. BLAGROVE said he thought there might be an objection to 
students giving the names of their so-called’ masters. Often when 
a pupil did get on, he got on in spite of his master. The seniors, 
he thought, had shown good taste in being absent from the 
meeting. 

Mr. SLATER said that an English student had not the same 
means of getting the instruction, not alone in design, construction, 
&c., but in the concomitant subjects allied to architecture, as they 
had in foreign schools. Notwithstanding all that Professor Kerr 
had said of the beauty of our designs as exhibited, or as seen in 
sketch-books and newspapers, no doubt they were beautiful, but 
were they architecture? A’good man would get on in this country, 
no doubt, in spite of everything, but it took him a great deal 
longer time to obtain his knowledge than it would had he the use 
of such schools as they had abroad. Some incentive should be 
given to induce students to acquire a knowledge of languages, in 
addition to their own tongue. It would open the information of 
valuable works which otherwise were sealed books to them. 

Mr. HUGH MCLACHLAN said that in England a student might 
learn nearly everything if he only knew how to go about it. The 
majority of students went into architects’ offices, but, as no one 
pointed out the way to them, they floundered on as best they could, 
and the result was that the greater number of the buildings carried 
out in England were a disgrace to the country. ; 

Mr. ALDRIDGE (Liverpool) said the word “system” struck him 
at the outset. There was a system of education in France and a 
system in Germany, but he was afraid there was very little system 
in England. That, as to this country, was, he thought, its initial 
error, and a grave one. England had produced great architects, 
but it was in spite of her difficulties. It was not very easy to say 
how the matter was to be improved. He would be glad if the 
system of pupilage were abolished, but one could not abolish it 
without something to take its place. Fathers and guardians had 
an idea that their sons or wards, having been articled in an archi- 
tect’s office, would at the end of three years come out finished 
practitioners, having only to put a brass plate on their door, and 
begin practice at once. It affected not only the parents, but the 
pupils themselves, to the extent that they could not be got to attend 
lectures and classes after office hours, as they would do if they 
knew they had an examination before them. He had taken a good 
deal of interest in the Liverpool Architectural Association, and 
established classes which were fairly successful ; a series of lectures 
which had been started had, however, to be abandoned or given 
to almost empty benches. 

Herr FRANZ BALTZER, Berlin, said that the Government were 
about to establish an institute of master a¢e/ers in connection with 
the Berlin Royal Academy of Arts. ay 

The CHAIRMAN then put the vote of thanks, which was carried. 

Mr. SPIERS made reply, and in the course of it said he was not 
at all willing to be content with the present state of our own 
architectural education, as he was convinced that we had a great 
deal yet to learn from French and German schools. The object 
of the South Kensington school was not to train artists, but masters 
of schools, and it would take many years before they could arrive 
at any other result. His experience in the matter of pupils was 
that country pupils, especially pupils from Scotland, came up 
better trained than London pupils. Only one of the speakers 
had referred to the importance of a student having some training 
to enable him to make proper use of opportunities offered in an 
office. 
and the London University College, where just the class of in- 
struction as would be obtained in a German gymnasium was to be 
had. Pupils often failed to get out of their masters all they were 


For this training Mr. Spiers recommended King’s College 
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entitled to. As pupils—and this ought to be more generally known 
—they had the right to copy all his designs, specifications, &c. 
When once a pupil became an assistant he had no right to copy 
his master’s work. 

A visit was paid in the afternoon to the workshops of Messrs. 
William Cubitt & Co., Gray’s Inn Road. The concluding meet- 
ing was held at 8 p.M., when Mr. Cole A. Adams, President of the 
Architectural Association, took the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN said, following a precedent usual at the Con- 
ference, it had been decided to hold a meeting especially dedi- 
cated, if he might use the term, to the Architectural Association, 
‘and to that fact he owed the honour of being in the chair that 
evening. He would only be expressing the sentiments of every 
member of the Association in saying that the more a feeling of 
cordiality was cultivated between the senior and the junior society 
the-better it would be for both. The position the Association held 
to its Alma Mater was one that admitted of no feeling of jealousy 
or rivalry. He hoped that the connection which had existed 
between the two bodies for more than thirty years would be kept up 
‘by the members of the Association continuing to pass into the 
ranks of the Institute. 

The SECRETARY announced that letters had been received 
from the hon. sec. of the Société Centrale des. Architectes at 
Paris, expressing his regret at being unable to be present as the 
representative of the Society at the Conference ; from M. Bailly, 
one of the oldest and most respected French architects, who was 
obliged, as President of the Council for hanging the Salon pictures, 
to remain in Paris. Letters were received also from M. Garnier 
and others. 

Mr. Mac VICAR ANDERSON said he wished on his own part, 
and that of his colleagues on the Council of the Institute, to 
‘express their pleasure in having their friend, Mr. Cole Adams, the 
President of the Architectural Association, in the chair at the 
‘concluding meeting of the Conference, and their pleasure also 
that Mr. Adams had been elected to serve on the Council of the 
Institute. He had also to express their gratification at the pre- 
sence of their professional brothers from the provinces. The 
more they could do to promote feelings of harmony amongst 
themselves and their country brethren the better it would be for 
the profession throughout the United Kingdom. 


English Architecture Thirty Years Hence. 


Professor KERR: The question I am requested to submit to 
your consideration is one that has a certain particular and practical 
importance just now—What is the line upon which the profession 
of architects is moving in England? In other words, what is 
likely to be the position of English architects, say, thirty years 
hence? J am expected to confine your attention to the artistic 
aspect of the question, but to regard it in a practical light. 

Now we pretty well understand in these scientific days that all 
continuous enterprises of human industry or skill, or of social or 
intellectual activity, when looked at in any degree under the 
surface of affairs, are found to be subject to the government of 
certain laws of progression ; so that it is the critical study of the 
past that becomes the only means of forecasting the future. In 
the arts more particularly is the fact forced upon the notice of 
thoughtful observers that there has been a continuous current of 
development gliding through all the ages-in one grand inevitable 
course : now in the sunshine, now in the shade; here swift and 
strong, there feeble and sluggish ; but always the same ; the same 
springs, the same issue; great men and great successes—and 
great failures with them—being but the greater bubbles on the 
surface of events, and even the humblest of workers adding every 
one his indispensable contribution to the tide. 


Architecture as an Art. 


Amongst the arts of which I venture to speak in this high tone 
I may at once say that I regard architecture as one of the very 
‘greatest—perhaps, indeed, beyond dispute, the most subtle and 
most glorious of all. It is nothing to me, standing before an 
assembly like this, if I should be told to moderate my language, 
.and to ask you to veil your faces before the painter or the poet. 
I do nothing of the kind. I ask you, rather, to look back along an 
expanse of magnificent building, whose length is not to be mea- 
-sured by furlongs and feet, or its area by acres, but its unbroken 
‘continuity by the very ages of history, throughout at least five 
‘thousand years of time, and in whose earliest and crudest works, 
“such is the inherent majesty of the art, Queen of the Arts, the 
noblest of mankind aimed at never less than the noblest homage 
‘to the noblest conceptions of the Divine. 

Along this splendid line of artistic manifestation we see ex- 
-emplified, more clearly than in almost anything else that philosophy 
can quote, the operation of the process now known by the name of 
evolution. The simplicity of it is indeed perfect. Given the desire 
‘to build in beauty—nothing more—and the whole scheme of archi- 
tectural history throughout the past is understood ; and the per- 
‘Sistent sequence of the self-same scheme throughout the future too. 
‘Out of the desire there comes at once a continual endeavour after 
‘novelty, the diversity which supplies the material for selection. 
‘That which is worthy is reproduced ; that which is not is not ; and 
thence arise schools and styles, in the most direct and palpable 


form, by the survival of the fittest. Thus it is that the study, the 
very studentship, of this art becomes so essentially bound up in 
the past ; for no training worthy of the name can stop short of a 
review of the whole historical scheme of development. And thus 
it is again that the progress of change in this art appears to be so 
slow, the limits of even the most eager originality so narrow, and 
the disappointment of the too ambitious so complete. 

Therefore, if we would try to understand our own position just 
now as representatives for the moment of this great art in England, 
and to foresee the attitude of our order in the next generation, the 
easiest mode of procedure—perhaps the only one—is to begin a 
generation back, and so work forward to the present day, in the 
hope that our research may acquire momentum enough to carry us 
still forward a little way into the future. 

About fifty years ago, then, there happened certain occurrences 
which make the period a great landmark in English architectural 
history. In 1834 there was founded our professional guild, now so 
well known as the Institute of British Architects. In 1834 also 
the old Houses of Parliament at Westminster were burnt down. 
The foundation of the Institute, and its incorporation by royal 
charter shortly after, indicated the arrival of the profession of 
architects in England at a significant stage of development and of 
organisation. The destruction of the important edifice which had 
accommodated the business of the Legislature afforded an oppor- 
tunity to that profession to enter upon a new career. The 
accession of the young Queen Victoria in 1837, involving the 
inauguration of a new national spirit, may be regarded as one 
more, and perhaps the chief, in this group of events; and if we 
further include the advent, within a short time afterwards, of Her 
Majesty’s most admirable Consort, as an ally to the great cause 
of culture—and more especially, as regards our present purpose, 
with reference to the splendid new Palace of Parliament, by that 
time waiting for just such help as his—we see, clustered within the 
compass of half a dozen years, a concurrence of circumstances by 
which there is constituted with remarkable precision just sucha 
point of departure as we desire. 

Let me remind you of the somewhat analogous combination of 
events under which English architecture started on a new line of 
development in the latter half of the seventeenth century :—the 
overthrow of the gloomy Puritan ascendancy, the establishment 
of a new and brilliant royalty, then the disaster of a great fire— 
we will call it the burning of the Cathedral of London—and the 
rise of a great architect. So also at the time now before us we 
have, in the death of William the Fourth and the accession of the 
youthful Victoria, the old worn-out Georgian Philistinism going 
down at last, rude and dogged as ever, and another social system 
arising, entirely new and bright, the hope of the world ; and there- 
with another great fire, and the rise of another great architect. 
I am accustomed to speak of Wren and Barry as the two great 
architects of modern England, in whose especial eminence there 
is as yet no third great architect quite entitled to claim a share. 
With both of them alike, everything their hand touched seemed to 
turn to a certain personal graciousness of form not easily described 
or accounted for ; neither of them, perhaps, attaining to the ideal 
which we are beginning to conceive of the perfect master of our 
wonderful art, with whom mechanical science and esthetic grace 
advance hand in hand from the sketch to the consummation ; 
each of them, indeed, in his degree very notably a designer of 
superficiation, if the truth must be told ; but both accomplishing 
that superficiation with an infinite success of elegance altogether 
his own artistic quality. From the Great Fire of London, that is 
to say, and the career of Sir Christopher Wren, to the burning 
of the old Parliament-house and the career of Sir Charles Barry, 
there extends a period of English architectural history which 
represents the whole development of popular Neo-Classicism, 
from its rise to its fall; from St. Paul’s Cathedral and Greenwich 
Hospital to St. Pancras Church, the National Gallery, the British 
Museum, the Club-houses, and the plaster facades of the Regent’s 
Park ; when it was time at last that some change should come; 
and, if only as an enigma for your consideration, I think I see at 
the very beginning of this manifestation and at the very end the 
two most conspicuous masters of the situation, with no equal 
between. Perhaps I may go on to remark, as a coincidence, that 
from Barry’s day to our own there extends the course of another 
remarkable architectural development, with its most powerful and 
characteristic exponents again at the beginning and at the end, 
Pugin and Street. I commend these circumstances to the curions : 
at the moment when Barry in his Club-houses offered us a new 
version of Wren’s Classic, we threw it over and reverted to Gothic; 
and at the moment when Street in his Law Courts has brought 
Pugin’s Gothic to supremacy, we now cast that aside and return to 
Classic. Such is the play of action and reaction; art is a long 
story, but its chapters are short. 


Victorian Age. 

At the commencement, then, of the Victorian age in which it is 
our privilege to live, this was the condition of architectural art in 
London. Sir John Soane, in old age and retirement, was the 
efficient representative of the best commonplace Greek taste. 
Cockerell, his successor in the professorship of the Academy, was 
the much more brilliant and accomplished exponent of the higher 
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theoretic level of the same school. Smirke and Hardwick, on the 
lower ground of mere successful business, were of still the same 
order of designers. Wilkins’s National Gallery and University 
College had been produced as exemplars of what Anglo-Greek 
ought to be, and had failed to secure the popularity expected. 
Barry—whose age was under forty when he stood on West- 
minster Bridge staring at the conflagration of the Parliament- 
house, and dreaming inexpressible dreams—had designed his two 
Club-houses in Pall Mall in a novel mode, and had received the 
applause which had been denied to Wilkins. I need only add 
that at the newly-established Institute, Tite, as a representative of 
the rude energy of a prosperous commercial practitioner and an 
adherent of the convenient abstract eclecticism of the thorough 
man of business, divided the leadership with Donaldson, most in- 
defatigable writer and speaker, to whose entranced intelligence the 
study of architecture was a worship, and its miraculous origin in 
far antiquity a faith that never could be shaken. The extreme re- 
finement of the state of opinion which I have thus indicated was 
endowed with shape and purpose by the Society of Dilettanti, 
under whose authority the latest and most characteristic enterprise 
of a long series was undertaken a few years afterwards by Mr. 
Penrose, in his elaborate admeasurements of the optical corrections 
of the Parthenon, the supreme and final outcome of a system of 
criticism which the world can never now be at the trouble to 
revive. 

The inevitable operation of the natural law of reaction and 
revolt had meanwhile been producing in many minds a feeling of 
antagonism to this attenuated and traditional Classic. Romanti- 
cism, in short, of the more robust order had begun to despise 
criticism so effeminate and so frigid. Now, English romanticism 
takes two forms, ancestor-worship and ecclesiasticism ;.and in 
both of these forms a change was coming over architecture. The 
Oxford movement, or High Church movement, or Medieval 
revival—call it which you will—was acquiring force in the Church, 
whilst as regards the State, no sooner was it understood that a 
new palace of the Legislature was to be built on a grand scale, and 
‘that Sir Robert Smirke, as one of the standing architects of the 
Government, had been commissioned to prepare the design for it, 
than members of Parliament began promptly to agitate for a 
patriotic adoption of what was then designated the Baronial style 
—‘ Gothic or Elizabethan” was the phrase eventually accepted— 
and for the transference of the architect’s retainer from the hands 
of the prosaic Smirke to those of some unknown romanticist who 
should be selected by means of a public competition. Barry won 
the prize ; and at the present moment, when an enthusiastic belief 
n the virtues of competition has been revived, in the hope that 
i‘fair play” will cure all evils (and fair play seems as coy as ever 
¢n answering to the call), it is interesting to remember that the 
fairness of the selection of Barry’s design was never challenged by 
any criticism more severe than this—that the favour of influential 
friends at Court had not been refused, and that the ablest specialist 
assistance had been wisely secured. 

The adoption of this design for the new Houses of Parliament 
consummated the Gothic revival. The Baronial idea instantly 
took the fancy of the public ; it formulated an innovation, allayed 
a disquietude, and satisfied the demands of a genuine reaction. 
Churches, it was true, had been built for some time in various 
kinds of pointed arcuation ; castles also had been built for patriotic 
squires, even by Wilkins himself, with Gothic arches of no par- 
ticular form, and some of them with Gothic cannon—cannon 
of wood frowning ornamentally from embrasures of stucco ; 
cathedrals also had been restored by the help of cast iron and 
compo ; and London dining-rooms had been ingeniously adorned 
with tracery cut out of thin deal, and grained and varnished ; but 
now all this was to be improved upon. Pugin fulminated his 
anathemas against everything that was spurious, everything that 
was pagan, everything that was modern; even the dainty en- 
gravings of Britton and Le Keux’s cathedrals were supplanted by 
the masculine lithographs of a new school of travelling sketchers ; 
Ruskin arose, as the prophet of a mysterious gospel unknown 
to the multitude; and England found itself at the commence- 
ment of an incomprehensible architectural civil war. 

The contending parties gradually organised their forces. One 
called itself the Gothic party ; the other the Classic party. There 
was a third, stronger than either in all but enthusiasm, which 
called itself the Eclectic party. At first, indeed, the Gothicists, 
like all originators of revolution, had to content themselves 
with the pleasures of hope, and to console themselves with the 
exercise of scorn. England is the home of compromise, and it 
was at length agreed that Gothic should be recognised as the 
proper mode for churches, Elizabethan for country houses, and 
Italian Classic for municipal buildings. It was agreed also that 
every individual practitioner should be permitted to do his best in 
all three styles, or, indeed, in any other he pleased, and to claim 
the respect of the world for so doing. Cockerell, in his Royal 
Academy lectures, pleaded earnestly for what he called catholicity, 
or universal forbearance. Donaldson, at the Institute, consented 
to accept the supernatural, to a reasonable extent, in Gothic as 
well as Greek ; Tite had already actually taken a lead in Gothic 
design by his Scotch church in Bloomsbury ; but, strange to say, 
Barry, the accepted prince of the practical revival, was at heart its 


enemy. I believe it is quite understood that, if the Government 
could have been persuaded by him, the Palace of Westminster 
would have been built after all in the stately style of the Italian. 
Renaissance. — i 

I ought not to omit to mention that at this time the archi-. 
tectural press, as we now understand the term, may be said to- 
have been founded, I allude, of course, to the establishment. 
of the first of our weekly newspapers. Previously the C7zv¢/ 
Engineer and Architects Journal, a feeble monthly magazine,. 
was the only organ of the profession, and necessarily one of very’ 
imperfect influence. The progress of architectural and engineering” 
journalism separately, since that day, I need only say, has been 
most satisfactory ; and I cannot help alluding especially to the 
remarkable development of the weekly illustrations of English 
architectural art, which cannot fail to be of immense artistic value: 
throughout the world. Segue 

The year 1848 soon arrived. Ineed not remind you that it was 


a year of European revolution, out of which France, throwing off 


once more the embarrassments of tradition, entered upon a new 
and strange national career. For two hundred years Paris had: 
been the focus of artistic culture, but of late the vivacity of the 
people had scarcely been seconded by the example of the Court. 


The Government now passed into the hands of a peculiar class of 


adventurous men of affairs, determined to purchase unlimited. 
power for themselves at the price of unlimited luxury for the 
people. 
fneiE patrons ; and, whatever others may have to say of Napoleon 
III., architects must always hold his memory in honour for the- 
artistic brilliancy (to say nothing of political wisdom) of the archi- 
tectural operations which he so successfully conducted. == 

English architecture had not hitherto sought for inspiration in 
Paris. Neither, indeed, does it now ; and I venture to think it. 
never will ; for, vastly as I admire all French art, I can never divest 
my mind of the feeling that I am admiring something whose: 
charms are feminine. I say, therefore, that England, the very 
home of rough and ready masculinity, will probably never follow 
the precise formulas of French taste. But it was impossible that. 
the new start which the French were making in social display in- 
1849 should fail to exert an influence upon English art in one way” 
or another. The inauguration of the great system of international. 
exhibitions brought this influence into play ; and the years 1851 
and 1855, taken together, produced a crisis in English architectural 
history which is now seen to have been almost more notable for 
its results than any other incident of the kind in modern times. 


When the exhibition of 1851 was opened, our professional , 


world stood thus. The Prince Consort, now at the enterprising 
age of thirty-two, had become an important agent in the progress. 
of general culture in his adopted country. It was soon understood. 
that he had a considerable respect for architectural work, but that 
he had not the same regard for English architects. Perhaps this. 
was partly due to the fact that the criticism of artistic building 


was in the confusion I have lately described, and that it occupied ~ 


indeed what must be called low ground, a sort of unscientific 
squabbling ground to which a high-class German intellect might 
scarcely see its way to descend. Amongst the public duties which. 
had come to be imposed upon him, one of the most prominent was. 
the administration of the artistic completion of the new Houses of 
Parliament ; and we may suppose him to have thus become deeply" 
impressed with a sense of the tradesmanlike condition (if the: 
phrase may be excused) in which he found popular English archi-- 
tecture and its auxiliary arts as a whole; a quality which is now 
candidly recognised as having been only too forcibly manifested 
in those days. Ido not wish to attach to Prince Albert the cha- 
racter of a personal leader—it would be false criticism to do so; 
but I think he was a particularly good representative of an im- 
pending change in the public intelligence of England ; and it isno- 
doubt the fact that the very peculiar unpopularity of the profession 
of architects, which, during the last fifteen or twenty years espe- 
cially, has been so frequently exemplified to our cost, took its rise: 
in the early days of the Prince’s intervention in architectural 
affairs. The standard-bearers of the day, let us remember, were: 
Barry and Pugin, Ruskin and Fergusson, Scott—or rather Scott. 
and Moffatt, and Donaldson and Tite at the Institute. Barry’s. 
work at the Houses of Parliament was advancing tediously and 
mysteriously, and a sort of Philistine grumble against 1t was con- 
stantly being heard in the House of Commons, as if the architect. 
and the Legislature were not pulling together. Then Pugin, as the 
exponent proper of the Gothic Revival, although acting as Barry’s. 
very loyal ally in the great work itself privately, was in his public 
capacity simply a frantic enthusiast, whose fanaticism for the 
Medizeval, in season and out of season, that and nothing else, 
made confusion worse confounded. Of Ruskin, again, one can 
only say—and all the more confidently now that he has in age 
turned against himself in youth—that the specious, reckless, 
often meaningless rhetoric of his charming writings stirred up: 
a vague and spurious sentimentalism, which, without benefiting 
architecture, was doing infinite damage to the architect. 
Fergusson, next in order, although as dogmatic as Ruskin, was as. 
prosaic and cool as Ruskin was poetic and impassioned, and as. 
well disposed to the working architect as Ruskin was scornfully 
inimical. But he cannot be said to have helped the profession, by 
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his very considerable services to the art, so much as he uncon- 
ssciously disparaged in the eyes of the public an order of artists 
who required an amateur to teach them. I have next mentioned 
Scott and Moffatt. For the moment I do not see the great eccle- 
siastical designer of a later date, but only the firm of reckless 
public competitioners, in whose hands the abuse of a practice, 
always signally open to abuse, had already attained dimensions 
which could not fail to bring down sooner or later a dignified 
zesthetic profession to the level of a grasping trade. Much as I 
revere the memory of Sir Gilbert Scott, I feel that I should be 
false to my duty at the present moment if I were to hesitate to 
blame him, and his too clever partner of forty years ago, for their 
introduction of a mode of struggling for work at any price, which 
I believe to have done an amount of injury to English architects 
only less than that which, I am sorry to say, I think it has yet to 
do. I have spoken lastly of Donaldson and Tite at the Institute. 
Of Professor Donaldson, I need only say that so far as a high- 
‘minded and fearless maintenance of the lofty character of our 
splendid art and its literature, and of the honourable historical 
position of our artists, antiquarians, and critics, could defend us 
against assault, whether vulgar or refined, he never for an instant 
swerved from his duty as leader of the guild; and of Sir William 
Tite, although a man of very different qualities, I am glad to say, 
from personal knowledge, very much the same. By this time, I 
may add, Professor Cockerell, who never was wanting in courage 
to champion the cause of his order, could scarcely be called upon 
to be more than a looker-on. 

I must now speak of that remarkable man, Sir Henry Cole, whom 
I regard as having taken an exceedingly earnest and effective lead in 
the change which was coming over English art architectural. I use 
this term—art architectural—in order to suggest to you an im- 
portant practical distinction between the academical architecture 
of the period preceding 1851, and the non-academical architectural 
art in general which then began to take its place—a whole galaxy 
of constructive, formative, decorative, and industrial arts being 
now in question, amongst which the pure building-art of old 
traditions was but the central star. 

Cole had for the work of his life the advancement of what we 
have been accustomed to call the minor arts ; and there can be no 
doubt that he began upon the basis of a personal dislike to the 
professional practice of architecture, which he maintained to the 
end and bequeathed to his successors. Rightly or wrongly, he 
seems to have arrived at the conclusion that the architect was a 
fossil, whose function in the streets of ancient Rome, or in the 
cloisters of Medizeval abbeys, or in the market-places of modern 
but not too modern Italy, had no doubt been a useful function, 
judging by the remains of his performances, but who in modern 
London was a doer of nothing to speak of, or of nothing but what 
could be done quite as well without him. As matter of business, 
we know this to be mere folly; there is perhaps nothing in the 
work of this world which the untrained intelligence can never 
hope to accomplish, if the proper design of a high-class building 
be not such a thing; and the continual endeavour of uninformed 
persons to do their own architecture, in spite of a thousand 
failures, is only evidence, indeed, of the fascination of the unattain- 
able. Cole, however, seems never to have permitted himself, as 
So many do, to be an amateur architect, or even to have encouraged 
anyone else to be so; what he underrated was, not art, nor 
even business, but men. His own soul was wrapped up in detail, 
and he found the architects, as he thought, to be devoid of the 
knowledge of such detail, and content to trade upon a little ex- 
perience merely in the drudgery of supervising building con- 
tractors. When he fell in with an architect like Digby Wyatt, 
who knew all that he himself knew, or could wish to know, of the 
arts of detail, and who knew also that which he acknowledged to 
‘be beyond his own reach, the whole volume of the historical art of 
splendid building, he could honour him, and did honour him as far 
as was convenient; but if the mere art of building, without the 
arts of detail, were alone in question, his opinion was that the 
Royal Engineers could manage that quite as well as anyone need 
desire, and indeed all the better because of one thing, that they 
were soldiers under discipline, and not like a good many architects 
he could name who were not under discipline—and whose suc- 
cessors, if we must tell the truth, are not under discipline yet. 

The fact that the Prince Consort had built Osborne in 1848 
without employing an architect (although the builder, of course, 
employed one) may have been encouraging to Mr. Cole when they 
came to compare notes ; but the view of the matter which I prefer 
to take, as I have already suggested, is that both of these extremely 
intelligent and earnest men were in fact exercising shrewd fore- 
sight, and not merely cherishing a personal crotchet. At any rate, 
the immediate result of the Great Exhibition of 1851 was to open 
the eyes of Englishmen to the fact that the subtle spirit of artistic 
design ought to run through a great many branches of industrial 
production which they had been accustomed to regard as scarcely 
worth the trouble. That many of these were more or less related 
to building, or to the decoration or occupation of buildings, was 
plainly manifest ; and the triumph of Cole was that he had laid a 
foundation for the popularity of the whole world of decorative 
arts, and, amongst the rest, the minor arts architectural. The 
Exposition held in Paris in 1855 carried still further the same 


idea ; and some English architects began to perceive that their 
studies must go more and more into the detail of general art. 
Architecture was therefore now on the move in a new direction. 


South Kensington. 


Under the remarkably clever personal administration of Cole, 
the practical outcome of the exhibitions speedily acquired form 
and substance in the institution of national Schools of Design, and 
eventually of the South Kensington Museum. The establishment 
of the Crystal Palace also at Sydenham, for an artistic popular 
resort, ought to be coupled with these undertakings, as being a 
measure carried out with the same end in view. As regards archi- 
tects, it was no doubt a remarkable and perhaps unfortunate 
circumstance that a duke’s gardener had to come in to design the 
exhibition edifice, as if to show that it was not in artistic building 
alone that architects failed to keep pace with the times, but in 
scientific still more. Weare not bound, however, to accept this 
view of the incident, and certainly Paxton never made his mark in 
either art or science. 

“ South Kensington,” as it has long been popularly designated, 
in the character of a somewhat self-assertive bureau of the Govern- 
ment, may, I think, be described as the headquarters of art multi- 
farious, no longer academical, but essentially non-academical. By 
academical art I mean to indicate, in the restricted sense, the old 
conventional “ circle of the arts” as accepted by the Renaissance 
academies, comprising painting, sculpture, architecture, and no 
more, and all on the high level only of dignified tradition. When, 
for example, no longer ago than 1854, we find Mr. Tite’s contribu- 
tion to the Royal Academy exhibition to have been_4 Composition 
of the Works of Inigo Jones, and Professor Donaldson’s 4x Archi- 
tect’s Dream, or Sketch of a Design for Opening the Crypt of St. 
Pauls (after the manner of the Invalides at Paris), we can acknow- 
ledge now that academicalism had reigned quite long enough. 
We can also acknowledge now, when we have in a great measure en- 
franchised the practice of the art from such inconvenient formalism, 
so that our Classic and our Gothic alike are often almost too free 
in treatment, and too demonstratively defiant of the categorical 
criticism of the schools, that the practical function of the architect 
has acquired at the same time extended limits. He can no longer 
rest content with having provided a building that is merely con- 
veniently planned, properly constructed, and well proportioned, 
which other hands shall then clothe with decorative work, and 
furnish with ornamental accessories ; there is finishing work every- 
where, minor art work, which is part and parcel of his scheme and 
which he must himself design and control ; there is characteristic 
carving, for instance, and he must direct the carver ; painting, still 
more; there may be even set pictures and statuary sometimes ; 
there is metal-work, glass-work, plaster-work or some equivalent, 
even paperhanging or some equivalent, and so on; there is floor- 
work, wall-work, cabinet-work, furniture-work; sometimes up- 
holstery, carpets, tapestry ; a multitude of miscellaneous fixtures 
and fittings, and even unfixed ornaments ; all of these may more 
or less put in a claim to be “endowed with artistic merit” by the 
one designer, lest anything unexpectedly awry should mar the 
effect of the whole design. And this great change in the scope of 
the architect’s work has come about, I think, in response to a 
corresponding change in public feeling, which must be associated 
with the operation of South Kensington policy. Indeed, I am 
almost inclined to say that the dr7c-d-brac style, for such it is, of 
what we call Queen Anne architecture, is properly the South Ken- 
sington Museum style. Cole personally, the paramount genius of 
South Kensington, was originally, as Felix Summerley, content to 
devote himself for ever to dric-a-brac. There are cynical critics 
who will speak of the whole Museum as 677zc-d-drac still. And I, 
for one, have no objection to this, if I may take leave to identify 
with the name of 47ic-d-brvac the idea of art multifarious and non- 
academical, that which underlies the entire range of the minor arts, 
unformulated often and unconventional, but constituting an inex- 
haustible source of everyday enjoyment which our Academies, 
when inflated with the pride of empty traditions, are disposed to 
ignore rather than attempt to work. 

But the Gothic revival, no doubt, is entitled to claim a consider- 
able share in this expansion of the architect’s work—his work, let 
me say, as chief of all the workmen. Pugin, for instance, was 
especially an apostle of the minor arts. The Neo-Greek dilletantism 
that preceded his day, and the Georgian Philistinism together, may 
be said to have shut the door uponthem. It was under the suc- 
cessors of Pugin—his direct successors in Gothic enthusiasm—that 
they acquired the form and force they now possess in architectural 
business. South Kensington could never, perhaps, have converted 
the narrow connoisseurship of dric-d-drac into an expansive public 
interest in every possible kind of decorative and ornamental 
designership, but for the fanaticism, as it is called correctly enough, 
of Pugin and his school. And yet Coleism and Puginism were but 
unconscious allies, and are no better still. To this day South 
Kensington recognises little beyond Italian Renaissance, whereas 
even our Queen Anneists—themselves staunch Medizvalists quite 
recently—would rather have turned to anything else they could 
find. At any rate, the point I desire to make is this :—that the 
epoch of the first great international exhibitions is to be identified 
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in the history of English architecture with the rise of the minor 
arts, which have thus been progressing amongst us for about thirty 


years. : 
The Gothic Revival. 


The Gothic revival must now be described for its own sake. 
In the language of our popular Protestantism, this great movement 


was simply a return to the artistic style of the Roman Catholic or 


Medizvalist Church, of which it has been truly said that it is “the 
Church of Poetry and Art.” At the date of the great exhibitions 
Gothicism had got so far as to have acquired not only the undis- 
puted possession of the whole ecclesiastical field in English archi- 
tectural practice, but the disposition to claim whatever secular 
work was worth having. The theory that Italian art was only 
suited to Italian soil, that England required a style that was 
English, and that the only English style was the Gothic, was 
boldly advocated ; and in 1857, when the Government instituted a 
public competition for the intended War and Foreign Offices at 
Whitehall, the competitors were found to be so equally divided in 
taste between Classicism and Gothicism that the adjudicators felt 
obliged to place the representatives of the two schools in alternate 
order for the prizes, to the number, I think, of fourteen in all, as 
an official acknowledgment of the absolutely equal value of 
secular Gothic and Classic in public esteem. We all know how 
in the end Scott’s Gothic design was demonstratively selected for 
execution just before Lord Derby’s administration quitted office, 
and the style, almost still more demonstratively, changed to Classic 
when Lord Palmerston came in. Such was the Battle of the 
Styles. 

"The chief merit, perhaps, to which the Gothic party laid claim 
was the resuscitation of the Medizeval principle of truthful articu- 
lation, or the correct correspondence of the motive of superficial 
design with the motive of underlying construction. The styles of 
the Renaissance, they argued truly enough, were almost hopelessly 
entangled in shams, whilst the Medizeval, they said, had nothing 
to conceal or to disguise. This was a great step in the right 
direction, for false architecture cannot be true art. It is not to be 
affirmed, however, that our Gothic architects quite acted up to the 
pretensions of their school; it was scarcely to be expected that 
they should ; the habit of fibbing on the drawing-board, persisted 
in from the time of St. Paul’s Cathedral (which, with all its merits, 
is a mass of fibs), had become inveterate in England; and even 
now the Spartan principle that the facts of construction shall never 
be compromised in the design of superficiation is much too feebly 
recognised. 

But the Gothic revival, as soon as it had acquired its full 
strength, brought about another result not so satisfactory to our 
professional repute. Architects were now divided into two 
“camps” (to use the appropriate language of Sir Gilbert Scott) 
regarding each other with “mutual scorn.” English people may 
fully appreciate in politics the advantages derived from the 
antagonism of parties, but in art they do not. Consequently, 
when Gothicists proclaimed Classicists to be, in plain language, 
foolish brothers, and Classicists said very much the same of 
Gothicists, the character of the whole profession was lowered 
inevitably, and the effect was only too distinctly apparent in 
Parliament and the press. Within the profession itself the autho- 
rities were divided in doctrine thus :—Gothicism rested its claims 
of superiority chiefly upon its qualities of honesty and masculine 
fortitude, which in the work of Street and some others were soon 
developed into something like a contempt for the graces; whereas 
Classicism relied upon the concurrence of all modern Europe in 
its adoption, and while fully acknowledging the sin cf sham, depre- 
cated the substitution of ugliness for beauty, however masculine 
the one might appear to be, or however feminine the other, 


Mr. Ayrton. 

There thus arose outside the profession a new Philistinism. 
Before many years it acquired unexpected importance by reason 
of the appointment, quite accidentally, of Mr. Ayrton to the office 
of First Commissioner of Works. Ayrton was a very Goliath of 
the Philistines, and when Edward Barry had the temerity to 
encounter him he went down before him in the most melancholy 
manner; and unfortunately he dragged us all with him, so that 
the unpopularity of architects became established as almost a 
national principle. But it is due to South Kensington to give it 
most of the credit, or discredit, of this consummation. Cole may 
be said to have hated not only architects, but all classes whatever 
of professional artists of the academical order. He regarded their 
pretensions on all hands alike as a mere traditional, conventional, 
and spurious self-importance, impeding the progress of those minor 
arts which he considered to afford the true pabulum for national 
taste. Accordingly, as a rule, whatever had to be done artistically 
under Cole must be done, so to speak, non-professionally ; and, 
inasmuch as architecture was the most prominent of the pro- 
fessional arts, it was determined that, when building had to be 
done for South Kensington itself, the professional architect should 
be emphatically set aside. The military engineer was demon- 
stratively substituted. Captain Fowke, a young officer of much 
general ability and of an amiable and well-disciplined nature, was 
made the representative of this policy. He became a favourite 


with the Prince Consort; he proved to be a man of large ideas ; . 
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he entered thoroughly into the new system of artistic enterprise ; 
he made a special study of new materials for design, such as irom 
and terra-cotta; and he was at once a judicious chief and a. 
judicious subordinate. He died early; but if he had lived longer: 
he could scarcely have accomplished more than he did. His. 
successor, General Scott, carried on his work on the same lines;;, 
but Scott, being of a more genial temperament, allowed the archi-- 
tectural world, if not the public, to discover at last the hollowness. 
of the system, by acknowledging frankly that he himself was no 
architect at all, even although that very grand edifice the Albert. 
Hall was nominally his personal work. But I need not remind: 
you that, when the Albert Memorial had to be built, South Ken-- 
sington discreetly made no attempt to commit it even nominally, 
to the artistic mercies of the Royal Engineers. 


The Last Twenty Years. 

We have now arrived at a period of less than twenty years: 
ago; and the condition of English architecture was this, as illus- 
trated in the great competition for the Law Courts and the- 
National Gallery. The Battle of the Styles was still in progress,. 
and it cannot be denied that the Gothic party was victorious alf 
along the line. Scott, Street, and Burges were its most prominent 
champions. Scott had the unassailable leadership in ecclesiastical 
work everywhere. But the qualities which made him so popular- 
socially with a body of men like the clergy rendered him incapable- 
of maintaining that militant attitude which so much better suited 
the disposition of his eminent pupil Street. Again and again, in 
obedience to the call of partisanship, and to the dictates no less of 
his own sincere earnestness in the admiration of what we may call 
the milder Gothic, Scott came forward as a combatant Medizvalist,. 
and even made use at times of language that appeared to be strong. 
But no one was ever any the worse. In Street, however, the: 
genius of the Revival possessed a soldier after its own heart. 
Even Ayrton had met his match ; and indeed, such has been the 
effect produced by the architect’s undaunted attitude to the very 
end of his life, that the lawyers themselves in high places, 
exasperated at the universal anachronism and anomaly amidst 
which they are compelled, through sheer force of this one dead 
man’s will, to perform their uneasy business, exclaim against hin 
with bated breath. The third of our great Gothic trio, Burges; 
was not so much a man of power as of a certain playful fanaticism: 
which induced affectionate forbearance and never provoked to: 
wrath. With his intimates he was “ Billy”; I wonder if anyone: 
ever called Street “Georgy”? But, of the three, Burges was by- 
far the most simple artistic spirit. Scott was a laborious and 


pushing man of business with a congenial occupation, Street a. ~ 


fighting ecclesiastic, Burges an enamoured boy ; one Low Church, 
one High Church, one No Church. But these three together 
represented the triumph of the great Gothic revival; and how 
strange it must appear to some of us that this triumph, which, like 
all our little mortal victories, seemed at the time so enduring, is 
now only an incident of history, and yet but a few years old! 

By an ingenious contrivance of somebody’s, the urgent demand 
for new Courts of Justice and the supposed desire for a new 
National Gallery were so combined together and made the occa- 
sion of the brace of competitions alluded to, that Gothic should 
have its own way with one and Classic with the other, The 
Classic leaders of the day, however, were neither many nor strong; 
all the real artistic vigour was now Gcthic—romantic. The: 
result of the contest, after the customary vicissitudes, was the: 
appointment of Street to build the Courts of: Justice in an. 
Academic style, probably the most severely uncompromising that: 
had ever been attempted in the world of archzeological art. The- 
edifice has but recently been finished. It is a monument of 
artistic resolution, and, of course, of artistic skill. But it is much 
more than this. Such is the fearless muscularity of its artistic 
attitude, such the vehemence of its characteristic Gothic force— 
let me at once say ruthless violence—that without it the whole 
process of the Revival had been quite incomplete. But, for that 
very reason, the consummation at length accomplished, it was fit 
that the great movement should confess itself exhausted. Street. 
died at the very goal, and his cause died with him. Except in 
ecclesiastical work, our modern Gothic of any high pretension is. 
now no more; it has done its service, and done it well. 


Queen Anne. t 

A popular successor to the style of secular Gothic has. 
necessarily been growing up of late years by the mere action of 
natural law ; indeed, such is the leisurely pace of architectural 
reform, that the new mode has been making its way slowly for: 
more years than may be generally supposed. This is what is 
somewhat inexpressively and arbitrarily called by the name of the 
Queen Anne style, as if it were an act of mere revival. But I 
have suggested to you that it is really a dvic-d-brac style peculiar 
to our own day, a minor art style which the influence of South. 
Kensington may claim to have brought about, even if unconsciously. 
Within its own limits, and directly, no bureaucratic influence- 
can do much in the way of producing a change of public archi- 
tectural practice; it is a public demand which alone can have: 
that effect. But it was South Kensington, as it seems to me, that 
created the public demand, now being satisfied by means of an. 
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infinitude of charming picturesque detail, chiefly appearing, how- 
ever, in the design of small works. This is a much more philo- 
sophical way of accounting for the change than by attributing it 
to accident, or to any sort of personal authority. But Mr. 
Norman Shaw, whose modest and painstaking perseverance of 
character especially qualifies him, with the help of extraordinary 
dexterity of draughtsmanship, to be the unambitious agent of an 
artistic manifestation of this kind, fully deserves the credit of 
leadership ; and he has been followed by a few equally brilliant 
men who have now unquestionably attained the status of a school, 
and one whose merits are becoming very considerable. 

It is an exceedingly interesting exercise in criticism to inquire 
what is to be the outcome of this very peculiar movement. That 
it must gradually lose itself in a return to the universal European 
Renaissance, may probably be safely asserted. We must bear in 
mind—neo-Medievalist criticism being here altogether unscientific 
—that this great historical style, taken in its entirety, although 
often called Italian as an alternative title, was never such a thing 
as a merely local Italian which by accident happened to spread 
over Europe. It was a Modern European style, which took its 
rise on the spot where modern Europe had its birth, and at the 
date when modern Europe was so born. To say that it spread 
westward until it had overrun the whole European world as a 
universally accepted mode of building, and that it has been main- 
tained in use ever since, and still is maintained for all ordinary 
purposes without a question being raised—except by people who 
are before the age, or behind it—is to describe exactly the process 
by which every great style of design necessarily conquers its 
allotted territory ; and when we in England claim credit with the 
world, as we do, and are fully entitled to do, for the exceptional 
merit of having originated and carried to great perfection the 
Gothic Revival, as a special act of characteristic motive which has 
now reached a turning-point after having fully satisfied our 
desires, what is this but a confirmation of the principle by a most 
unique exception? 


Future Prospects of English Architecture. 


If we now proceed to look a little more closely into the future, 
we have to account for three styles at present in use in England. 
First, there is the customary style of Modern Europe ; secondly, 
the Revived Gothic, or the style of Medizeval Europe ; and thirdly, 
a certain popular and local mode which I say differs from both but 
takes after both, essentially a minor-art style, and obviously 
transitional, prompting us already to ask ourselves what is, 
fourthly, to follow for a permanency ? 

In the first place, let us take the Gothic. Now the Gothic 
Revival—which, as I have already said, was a return to the whole 
artistic system of the grand Medizval church—far excellence the 
church of the imagination—so far as its ecclesiastical purpose 
extended, has not by any means exhausted itself. Architects of 
the type of Mr. Butterfield on the one hand, and of Mr. Pearson 
on the other, have, I think, a long career before them still ; that is 
to say, Gothic churches show no sign of losing their popularity in 
England yet. But in municipal and domestic work the case is dif- 
ferent, and the secular Gothic having culminated in the London Law 
Courts, has surrendered its claims for ever. But let me put the case 
in another way. The movement of national sentiment which pro- 
duced the Gothic Revival—and in its particular form, I observe 
once more, it was peculiar to England, other nations being mere 
imitators—was partly ecclesiastical and partly social. It was the 
social phase of it which operated in 1834 in the demand that the 
new Houses of Parliament should be designed in what was called 
“ Gothic or Elizabethan.” This was for the sake of archzology. 
Up to that date, and long after, when new churches were built in 
so-called Gothic, this also was not for any reason properly eccle- 
siastical, but on archzological ground alone. The ecclesiastical 
motive, however, was all this time developing itself, chiefly in the 
Universities ; and in due course it came before the general public 
in the rise and progress of a powerful theological party. Now we 
are not theologians here, but artists: and the way in which we 
have to look at this very remarkable social phenomenon is, I 
think, to regard it as an inevitable artistic reform, using the term 
in a very wide sense. It was the introduction of the infinite 
artistic element, or poetic element, into the English Church, as 
opposed to a dull and dismal Philistinism which had been in 
possession of it for many generations. We were to have for the 
future artistic music, artistic decoration, artistic ceremonial, artistic 
architecture, and, as I venture to add, artistic doctrine and dis- 
cipline. This, I may safely affirm, is the harmless way in which 
the people at large have always looked at the case; and it is 
especially proved to be so by the circumstance that even the Non- 
conformists and the Scotch Presbyterians have accepted the new 
system as far as they could. I need not remind you how earnestly 
it was embraced by English architects ; in fact, we may say that 
architecture has been almost the helm of the enterprise, answering 
to every call with a readiness of resource for which English genius 
may justly claim the lasting admiration of the artistic world. It is 
the ecclesiastical Gothic, therefore, as the style of artistic religion, 
that I regard to be the only natural or historical form of the Re- 
vival. That it has taken a strong hold upon the affections of the 
people cannot be doubted, and I scarcely care to ask you to fixa 


period for the duration of its popularity. Like all other mani- 
festations of sentiment, it must in time give way to something 
new; but let us hope at least that it may be something better 
rather than worse. Looking again at the influence of the minor 
arts, it must be borne in mind that, as they stand in practice, they 
owe almost all their present importance in England to their revivi- 
fication by means of ecclesiastical architecture ; so that, if it should 
be through the minor arts that the coming style of architecture is 
to be determined, there seems to be no reason why this should 
affect our revived ecclesiastical Gothic otherwise than by the con- 
tinued amelioration of its sometimes too masculine manners, an 
effect which is not by any means to be discouraged. 

As regards, in the next place, the exact position amongst us of 
the general Modern European mode, from which the French, the 
Italians, and even the Germans have never swerved, as we have 
done—except in mere superficial imitation of ourselves—I have only 
to repeat what I have already said, that we cannot help re- 
turning toit, and that, indeed, we are already so doing. 


Motive of the Queen Anne Movement. 


Turning now to our third manifestation—the so-called Queen 
Anne—I think one motive which lies at the root of it may be 
thus described. Secular Gothic had for its principal basis the 
element of picturesqueness ; it was, indeed, frequently designated 
the picturesque style, as thus distinguished in spirit from the 
Classic style or style of repose. When, therefore, it was found 
that municipal buildings and private dwelling-houses designed in 
this manner, unless all authenticity were expressly sacrificed, 
proved to be unacceptable to the ordinary feeling of the day, and 
that, in fact, English common sense, while admiring the picturesque 
greatly, pronounced against the practical inconvenience of ob- 
solete forms and arrangements, it was necessary to find some- 
thing to take the place for a time of the rejected style, without 
surrendering the picturesque character. Mr. Norman Shaw and 
his colleagues have accomplished this end, as I think, successfully ; 
and it was done by means of the subsidiary art of what I will venture 
to call sketchmanshif. The Gothicists had become enthusiastic 
sketchers ; Street was the very prince of sketchmaking out of 
doors ; in fact, architectural sketching of the picturesque order 
was found to be the /orée of Englishmen, bringing out in all its force 
the rough-and-ready national preference for experimental study 
instead of philosophical. So what was done was to make sketches 
of a new class of picturesque old buildings, not necessarily pure 
Gothic, or not even Gothic at all. I am afraid I must say that the 
specimens selected turned out generally to be Dutch. In a word, 
with the help of the good-natured name of Queen Anne, whose 
reign coincided sufficiently well with the use of a kind of Dutch 
art in England, there was at length brought about a certain popu- 
larity for red brick buildings with features neither Gothic nor 
Classic, but quaintly pleasing, and, so to speak, of a sort of old 
English type. Nothing could be better suited for such an occasion. 
The recent development of the minor arts, moreover, was fully 
recognised ; for Dutch art and Jdric-d-brac are never far apart. 
And so the Queen Anne architects are making a very good 
innings, and just now are doing better and better work daily, 
although no doubt still leaving room for improvement. Some of 
the drawings of interiors more particularly, which are produced 
under names unknown to most of us, seem to me to evidence a 
degree of manual dexterity which ought to tell upon the artistic 
handling of a higher class of architectural style when the time 
comes. 

What, then, is this higher style to be? I can only suppose, as 
I have said, that it must be the standard Renaissance in some 
form or other. We may now ask, therefore, whether England is 
to insist upon producing any modification of it to suit her own 
national character ; and here a very interesting point comes into 
view. Itis said that, in the history of modern intellectual develop- 
ment, the two races which occupy Europe, the Latin and the 
Teutonic, stand in this relation to each other, that the Latins 
initiate what the Teutons perfect. The more imaginative genius 
of the French and the Italians, that is to say, having its function 
in the origination of almost all great discoveries, it is the more 
practical scientific power of the Germans and English that 
assumes the task of their development. If this be true with refer- 
ence to the arts, England in the coming generation may be 
destined to take the lead of even France; and I for one have no 
objection to look this possibility fairly in the face. Already the 
Ecclesiastical Gothic of England in our own day may certainly 
hold up its head beside anything that France has done; and 
perhaps in the coming Renaissance we may find ourselves no less 
able to compete with our gifted neighbours. Bright and joyous as 
the French Renaissance always is, there may be a certain vigour 
of manliness reserved for the English, which, in an age of 
increasing manliness and increasing English influence, shall 
accomplish unexpected results. It is of little use to speculate 
about the mere details of one academical style or another, and the 
introduction of this class of features, and the rejection of that, as if 
personal authority were to govern the course of events ; natural 
law will have its way in this as in all else, and if English intel- 
lectual enterprise is to be fairly challenged to accomplish an 
adaptation of the somewhat hard-worked forms of the Italian- 
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European, I do not see why in the next century an English-| 
European style should not take the lead throughout the world. ' 


Present Aspect of the Movement. 

Let us further inquire what is the present drift of English 
architectural sentiment in the abstract. The Medizval romanti- 
‘cism which a few years ago was the dominant feeling has recently 
been disappearing with such a strange rapidity that it seems 
almost doubtful whether the secular Gothic party have not | 
‘deserted to the enemy in a body. Now, I confess I should be | 
sorry if this were really so; because I think the peculiar artistic 
enthusiasm which actuated Pugin, Scott, Street, arid Burges, can- 
mot well be dispensed with for some time to come. No doubt a | 
mew enthusiasm will spring up; but the Queen Anne movement is 
not such a things it is an impulse of a much more feeble and evan- 
escent character. The attitude which is assumed by the somewhat 
mysterious organisation of “The Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings” seems for a moment now and then to be all 
that is left of the Gothic enthusiasm; but.on closer acquaintance 
this impression is not confirmed. ‘For it declines emphatically to 
‘be considered representative of Gothic alone, or, indeed, we may 
say, of Gothic at all. Its object is not even artistic, but historical ; 
to ‘preserve what is left of the past in the most indiscriminate way; 
whether good or bad, old or new, preserve it all, so that the reverie 
of the wayfarer may have not only something authentic, but every- 
thing veritable to dwell upon, even when the light of life, perhaps 
never a very bright light, has quite gone out. This, I need scarcely 
repeat, is not an enthusiasm of art, indeed, scarcely one of arche- 
ology ; and it has become identified with architecture only because 
buildings are the most conspicuous relics for such a form of 
patriotic reverence. I may. add, moreover, that the influence of 
archeology itself upon architecture seems within the last few years 
to. have given way ; and I think this is to be regretted too, inas- 
muchas our archeologists, like our old antiquarians the dilettanti, 
if only as. matter of prestige, brought the element of learning 
into prominent connection with our noble work. The minor 
‘art.architecture of to-day exhibits again in these respects its con- 
formity with the South Kensington principle, which, in making art 
a thing of popular skill, and not of academical knowledge, widens 
the ground that is cultivated, but at the expense necessarily of the 
depth of: cultivation. That our present age is one of superficiality 
in many other matters besides this, is a well established fact ; and 
I am not sure that it is to be regretted ; for if we can see that the 
field of art, as actually enjoyable by the multitude. of us, is thus 
being extended so largely, we may well be content to let the learn- 
ing reappear in its own way and at its own time. 


Influence of Draughtsmanship. 


But there is another point to be noticed here, namely, the way 
in which the architectural arts are being controlled and even 
directed. by the artifices of draughtsmanship, or sketchmanship, 
wegarded as a delightful, but delusive, sleight of hand. In the 
minor arts of decoration, such as glass-painting, carving, painted 
ornament, and so on, it is easy to see that clever drawing is in a | 
‘great, measure the essence of the artistic manifestation ; but we 
‘cannot shut our eyes to the fact that in the now very pleasant work 
of furniture design, when in the hands of architects, the same 
clever drawing is fully accepted in the same way; and, as matters 
0, it is but a step in. the style of the moment from furniture to 
building. Our architecture has thus come to be sketch-designed 
and sketchy, careless and vague in detail ; a thing of scene-paint= 
ing, picturesque at any price, restless-and not necessarily anything 
else; exceedingly clever on paper, and, when carefully carried out, 
pretty and piquant in execution, but greatly wanting in the nobler 
qualities. I do not suppose, however, that this will last long; and, 
even before the so-called QueenAnne mode itself gives way, we 
May expect, I hope, to’ see a more careful manipulation of the 
modelling becoming. universal ;.indéed it. -is already making 
progress. : 


of men connected with the Legislature revolted against it-as an 
anachronism. The architect of the structure, even if he himself 
had been at first of the same opinion, had of course to take all the 
| blame; and, when the edifice came at length to be occupied, 
there was a cry raised of inconvenience and incongruousness, 
which has been kept up ever since. - In course of time, when the 
son of the great architect, ‘thinking he had acquired by his 
father’s bequest the position of a hereditary successor, came into 
collision with Mr. Ayrton, and was ruthlessly defeated by that 
champion of the Philistines, backed by the unsympathetic logic of 
the courts of law, it would be idle to affect not to see that the 
pretensions of architects—the Prime Minister himself had to say 
they were untenable—had come to be seriously distrusted. The 
immediate effect of it was that the Government: determined to 
dispense with outside architects by making use of the officials. of 
the Department of Public Works; and it is still understood that 
this rule is practically in force for a permanency.” The charges 
made against the profession on this ground are shortly these :— 
that. convenience and economy are sacrificed to’ monumental 
appearance, and that the severe character of the commercial con: 
tract with a builder is tampered with by the introduction of extras, 
Upon these questions I need only observe that the most successful 
architects in England from time immemorial—I donot say the most 
artistic—will be found to have been the most mercantile in their 
manners ; and, secondly, that the artistic element in architecture is 
not recognised by law, or recognisable in any way by the legal mind. 
I may also point out that the typical English gentleman—and 
typical English legislator—is a person whose ideas of building are 
still of primitive simplicity, and that his impression of an atchi- 
tect’s business is equally devoid of sentimental considerations. 
But I do not consider that the so-called unpopularity of architects 
goes really deeper than this ; and if any architect who happens to 
obtain Government employment—scarcely ever a desirable thing, 
by the way—will condescend to bring his ambition down to the 
practical level of his private business, and to do everything’ in 
strictly commercial form, there is no reason why he should not 
give satisfaction. ; 
Competitions. 


One word more must be said here upon the influence of com- 
petitions. Looking at the eagerness with which these contests are 
entered upon, the disregard of commercial calculation that. is 
| manifested. even by thé leaders of the profession,\.and the 
unseemly bickering that invariably results, how is it to be expected 
that such men as are at the head of public affairs in a common- 
wealth of commercial common sense like ours should regard either 
architecture or architects with due.respect? The logical -con-= 
clusion obviously is that the designs which are so freely offered for 
nothing must be worth nothing, and that the men who are so 
ready to work for nothing must be taken at their own valuation, 
Nevertheless, although I believe it is almost invariably the case 
that it is not the proprietors that call for a competition for their 
; own sake, but the architects who virtually solicit permission to 
compete against each other, I am afraid, in speculating upon the 
future of the profession, we must. expect this practice, of competing 
to increase rather than diminish. Sooner or later, however, 
some check must be put ‘upon it, either by the good sense of the 
public, or by a feeling of shame on the part of the architects them- 
selves : up to the present moment I do not see that any effective 
steps whatever have been taken towards that end. _ Still, on the 
other hand, I cannot but frankly acknowledge the opinion that, 
without the peculiar artistic exercise and enterprise which com- 
petitions induce, English architecturé could not possibly have done 
all it has done during the last half century. I chiefly object to the 
great waste the practice occasions, not only in money, but in time, 
temper, and character, 2 ; Fs BOC AR a 
Position of Architects. via 

I may now say a few words—still keeping to the artistic view 
of my subject—upon the position of ‘architects in respect of busi- 
ness. I need not repeat in any way what I have said of the 
advancing popularity of minor-art architecture, and the-increasing 
competency of our architects to deal with it. But what of the 
still more rapidly increasing riumbers of the men who have to live 
by it? And what is the state of their organisation ? 2 alae 

In the first place I may express my opinion: that the Instituté 
of Architects, established now 50 years ago under circumstances 
very different from those of the present day, does not display 
either the vigour or the intelligence which the service of the pro- 
fession requires, whether we look to the’ interests of the art or to 
those of the artists. It is to be hoped that something may be 
done in that quarter before long; but it must take time’; thirty 
years hence, at any rate, the Institute, we may safely say, ought 
to be much more earnestly devoted to the practical utilities of art 
than itisnow. — di eat Fa sis A a 

The Royal Academy, also, if architectural art is to retain its 
connection with it much longer, must, I venture to suppose, 
enlarge its views of the minor arts considerably ; and here I think 


Mr. Ruskin. 

Another matter of sentiment to be noted is the abatement of 
that cynical poeticism which was introduced by Mr. Ruskin. 1. 
never could understand why this exquisite dream-painter should | 
have ever taken up such a subject as architecture, except for the | 
indomitable courage of the thing ; but there.can be no doubt ‘that 
his visionary doctrines—and the more visionary necessarily the 
more vague—have hada great effect in helping what was weak 
English art to conquer strong English Philistinism ; and, if this 
involved a certain amount of inconvenient romancing when applied 
to the practical work of architects, such a result might be expected © 
to: appear, and the effect of the medicine must be allowed to wear 
off by degrees. . At all events, now that the artistic spirit has taken 
Possession of us, we need not grudge our thanks to the influence, 
perhaps upon the public mind more than upon the professional, 
of the writings of Ruskin, 

But we have nevertheless still to face the fact that in high 
places in England a new Philistinism has been for many years | 
acquiring a certain force—indeed for thirty years—an influence | 
antagonistic both to architecture and to architects... The building 
ofthe Houses of Parliament in a Gothic style was no sooner fairly | 
ander way, than the common sense of the more utilitarian order | 


we may fortunately expect ‘to see both: painters and sculptors 
entering into’ the matter with understanding as well -as with 
sincerity. m Gias, FM Sean, ep esexs 
“--Turning next to: the educational question; we find that exami- 
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nation tests are becoming the order of the day ; but whether, in 
respect of architecture, the introduction of artistic design into. the 
programme .can be accomplished, seems still to, be ..matter, of 
doubt.. .That some kind of academical diploma for art-architec- 
tural in. its expanding form must, however, sooner or later, be 
contrived, both to conciliate the artist and to meet a public 
demand, can scarcely be matter of doubt. © t , 

A circumstance that must not be overlooked is the still- 
increasing employment of professional architects! all over the 
country, which, looking at the sum total, is so far encouraging, 


even if individual‘ instances of dissatisfaction are numerous, . Not. } 


many years.ago there were. but ‘few architects of really good posi- 
tion, except in. London and the larger provincial towns. Now the 
smaller towns, and some that are almost villages, are occupied by 
practitioners.who are frequently quite. equal to their metropolitan 
brethren in,skill. The pupils also of provincial men have in some 
instances better work passing through their hands than those who 
are in average London offices; and, thanks to a study of the 
photo-lithographic illustrations of the professional journals, their 
draughtsmanship is often of quite-as high-an order as the best in 
London. All this points to a condition of things in the. near 
future throughout England in which men architecturally educated 
are to do.a vast amount of good art-work in one way or another, 
and therefore in many ways. Consequently, when I hear the 
question asked, as I often do, what is to become of the increasing 
host of young architectural pupils, my answer is that. they will be 
drafted off more and more before long into the service of many 
charming arts. For there is a certain peculiar characteristic in 
architectural. training—namely, the habitude of constructional 
design—which, even while as yet not so devoid of the old make- 
believe: as we could: wish, is still expressly calculated to, prepare 
the mind for that association of the superficial with the substantial 
which becomes the most essential charm in all formative and orna- 
mental art when once publicly understood, and which the mere 
counting-house designer acquires, if at all, under great disad- 
vantages. _~ 
Engineering Architecture. 


Another point of importance in our prospect of the next gene- 
ration of architects is the work connected with so-called engineer- 
ing constriction. Perhaps the most regrettable weakness of 
English architects at the present time, in point of dignity, is their 
want of that higher scientific skill which they allow engineers to 
monopoliseé. ‘To give a familiar instance, it is quite common for 
an architect of eminence, when he happens to have ironwork of 
any magnitude to deal with, to hand it over altogether to an 
engineer to design, like a solicitor employing counsel to draft a 
deed. Now this is to be regretted. The reason for the practice 
obviously is that there is no sufficient current of such work passing 
through the architect’s own hands to keep him up to it, and that 
he therefore must call in a specialist who does nothing else. It 
would be useless, and indeed unfair, to reject such an argument ; 
but what ‘I’ want you to do is to consider what a far superior 
position: the architectural profession would occupy if it were 
publicly understood that they did all such work for themselves, 
even if the fact went no further than this—that the aid came from a 
specialist architect and not from an engineer. Still looking at art, 
what I should like to see is an architecturally educated man de- 
signing such a thing as the most’ advanced ironwork, and ‘intro- 
ducing true architectural art into it as his design went on. 
Otherwise, if one of these two kindred professions has to call in 
the specialist aid of the other, why should it not be the engineering 
constructor who'calls in the architectural designer? Why should 
all our building operations of the so-called, and improperly so- 
called, engineering order—viaducts, bridges, great roofs, railway 
stations, piers, embankments, and much more—be left barren and 
unfruitful of grace because the designers of them, professing 
nothing of the artistic spirit themselves, assume that it has no 
connection with their work? Here, I would tain hope, we may see 
another sphere of business, and indeed one of vast importance 
and grandeur, opening out in the next generation to the English 
architect. “* 

Conclusion. 


To conclude, in answering for yourselves the question what is 
to be the position of English’ architecture, let us say, thirty years 
hence, I-invite you simply to regard the profession as one that has 
been advancing during a corresponding period of the immediate 
past in a-certain direction and at a certain pace which a.retrospect 
of recent history such as I have offered seems to indicate clearly 
enough, and then to follow forward the: same line at an increasing 
rate of evolution. If the next thirty years should do as much as 
the last fifty have done, then it becomes easy to understand that 
the process of development would have to cover as much ground 
as has been covered since the time of the foundation of our Institute 
and the inception of the design of the new Houses of Parliament, 
in the old-fashioned reign of King William the Fourth. We 
do not require to.imagine the occurrence of any. catastrophe ; but 
the change produced upon the face of our art and our profession 
must undoubtedly be great, and perhaps may be greater than any 
argument such as mine suggests. For, during the last fifty years, 
Dilettantism has gone down before the Romanticism of the Gothic 


address, so he would let many. things pass. 


Revival; and this in its turn has at length given place, after adding 
a very glorious chapter to the history of the art, The old Philistinism 
of the. Georges has been vanquished by the South Kensington 
movement, as.a movement of the people; and a new Philistinism 
has arisen, which has to be vanquished, and will be, in due time. 
The empty conventional formulas of the academical arts have been 
vigorously assailed by the new non-academical substantial facts, 
and the minor arts are already so far triumphant before the 
gommon sense of England that architecture itself has taken ser- 
vice in their.cause, and a great deal for the better if a little for the 
worse. In these campaigns the whole lives.of such great. men as 
Pugin and Barry,-Scott and Street, have. been expended, and the 
task of great writers like Ruskin and Fergusson exhausted. Cole 
has passed through his long and busy, masterly and masterful 
career. ,The genial influence of Prince Albert, infinitely beneficial 
to the artistic sentiment, has already survived his own august life 
for three-and-twenty years.. This artistic sentiment has for the 
first time spread all over our country, one of the kindliest graces of 
the splendid Victorian age; and. England is now ready to enter 
upon a new chapter of her magnificent history, not, let us hope, 
with arms in her hands, whether for conquest or defence, but with 
the fruits of science and the flowers of art. And _possibly— 
indeed, I venture to think not improbably—it may be the destiny 
of England at a period by no means remote, in the development of 
the advancing scheme of Anglo-Saxon civilisation, to assume a 
leadership—such as she already possesses in so much_besides—in 
the illustrious art which it is the pride and the joy of this assembly 
to represent. ; 
Discussion. 

Mr. BERESFORD-HOPE, M.P., said that he had certainly passed 
a very interested space of time since their good friend, Professor 
Kerr, began his paper.. Like the chairman of the evening he 
anticipated a prophecy, and instead of a prophecy he had a retro- 
spect. Now he thought Professor Kerr showed great wisdom in 
that. There was a good saying—he believed it was an American 
one—that Sir William Harcourt brought up the other day in the 
House of Commons, when he was run into a corner. He said that 
he never prophesied unless he knew. Professor Kerr had-said a 
great many things very cleverly and very epigrammatically. . With 
some things he agreed, with others. he did not; but to traverse 
his paper from first to last would be an impossibility with any due 
Christian charity to the nerves and spirits of the parties he had to 
He would even: 
admit that which was the greatest swallow—the words he said) 
in praise of that adventurer the Third Napoleon. He was sure 
Professor Kerr, when he looked: over his: paper, would. see that he 
began with a much too magnificent philosophy... He had:to leave 
it as he went on. He began with.a very magnificent picture of 
art. as a course of successive evolution,,successive development 
and improvement, and the whole result of his paper was that, 
instead of a development or improvement, it was a constant going: 
forwards and then going backwards, and then going round, and 
then going to the left and then to the right, and such he believed 
it was. All of them, he thought, as they grew older—though he 
trusted they would never get blunted’ in their feelings—got more 
moderate in their hopes and expectations, and when they had a. 
success, thankful as they might be for that success, they learned to 
regard it as a new earnest that the march of victory would be pro- 
gressive, and that they would rise from height to height. Equally 
they learned when they had a rebuff, that. rebuff might be only a 
transitory puff of a change of the mind, and it might be even a 
prelude to some unexpected success afterwards or a very salutary 
training in points in which they were too exuberant, too self- 
confident, too intolerant. He thought Professor Kerr would 
not expect him to disagree with him. He did thoroughly agree 
with him in the picture he drew of the dreary and prosaic period 
which elapsed between the epoch of the greatman Wren and the, 
revival of our age, and in saying that word. he separated himself. 
from that school which a few years ago was the accepted orthodox. 
Classical school in this room and elsewhere ; still even at that 
time there were attempts, there were great anticipations, there 
were scintillations of development which came to nothing, but 
they showed a divine spirit of originality which was still born in 
the architect’s soul. There was one man he would: always ‘quote 
as being misunderstood—he meant: Nicholas Hawksmore. He 
believed. in. Nicholas Hawksmore there’ was much of that type 
which had been more completely developed in their days, but 
which was overlaid by the pedantries of the day in which his lot 
was cast. Professor Kerr went on to say action and reaction. 
There he thoroughly agreed with him. It was action and reaction, 


but he thought reaction was hardly ‘consistent with the idea. of 


perpetual progression. The paper had mainly dealt with a period, 
of twenty or. thirty years, and in that period of twenty or: thirty 
years great chronological accuracy was desirable, and he thought 
Professor. Kerr, in yielding to the temptation of some; striking 
parallelisms, had rather forgotten that. He might point. out 
that, although Pugin had a court in the exhibition of 1851, it was 
but the song of the dying’ swan. Pugin died the year. after, in 
1852, He thought the progressiveness of the different schools 
ought to have been’ differently associated. He ‘said so with 
some personal feeling, having early in life been -associated 
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with men who might have been, like the conies, feeble folk; 
still they were men who, in their feebleness and_wilfulness, 
did try to hold up the standard of truthfulness, and did hold up 
the standard of applied art. That was the school of the 
Forties. He had reached the time, he thought, when mock 
modesty would be wronging the dead as well as the living, 
for in the Forties the torch was lighted of architectural truth and 
of applied art, which popular mythical history would assign to the 
Fifties in South Kensington and elsewhere. He did not say they 
were unpopular, but they had not the chzc to gain general popu- 
larity. The movement was the movement of a few people much 
spoken against—South Kensington, with the éclat of the Exhi- 
bition, with the Royal patronage, with the magnificent advertising 
genius of his friend Henry Cole—he would call him his friend, for he 
had gone to his rest after their many quarrels—but the movement 
began much earlier, and there were men who were too much 
forgotten now. There was one whom he would name particularly ; 
he died early, but in Richard Carpenter there was a great genius 
whom the world did not fully appreciate. If Professor Kerr 
resolved his paper into a book, which he thought he was bound 
to do, he must go further. He was bound to illustrate it, he was 
bound to develop epigrams into paragraphs, and paragraphs into 
chapters, and he thought if he would study a little more, if he 
would not make those aphorisms and parallelisms and those 
rough-and-ready chronologisms, he thought that Pugin would be 
found to have been a man of earlier date than he assigned to him, 
the Classiological movement would be found to have a distinct 
position which he had not done full justice to, and Mr. Ruskin 
would be found also to belong to a later date than Professor Kerr 
assigned to him. While he had had a great effect on many people, 
he thought it could be conclusively proved that most of the Gothic 
enthusiasm of the day was previous to him, and that he was 
adopted and accepted with open arms as a great ally—as a Gordon 
who had come to rescue the garrisons from the Goths; but these 
garrisons were already in arms under the Gothic standard. So, 
too, as to South Kensington Museum. As to the influence of Mr. 
Cole, he thought it would be found he was not the great leader 
of men that was thought, but a very clever entrepreneur who had 
availed himself of men who had already started on their career. 
Take Mr. Crace, for instance ; he would, no doubt, be quoted as a 
model South Kensington man, but was he not a creation of Pugin? 
After all, Sir Henry Cole’s work was a brilliant and a sparkling 
work, but it had died with him. As tothe influence of archeology 
on art, he was a little puzzled at Professor Kerr saying that he 
thought the influence of archeology on art was failing. He 
should have thought it was quite the contrary ; it might have 
been queer, misguided, niminy piminy. Surely the relation 
of archeology to art during the last fifty years was not decaying, 
but if anything it was running to seed and to a wild exuberance. 
Gothic was condemned for municipal buildings. That he did not 
admit. Neither did he admit what Professor Kerr said very 
cleverly of sketch-making having beguiled the attention of mayors, 
aldermen, and common councilmen to breaking out into enormous 
Queen Anne. But after all, he gave mayors, aldermen, and 
common councilmen the credit of good sense, and he did not see 
at all why in ten or twelve years hence a building of Burgundian 
Gothic should not be adopted for some town hall, of that most 
prodigious and gorgeous Queen Anne which was embraced in all 
its arms by the municipality of Leicester many years ago. He 
forgot who was the promoter of that ; butit was a very picturesque 
in fact it was, Queen Anneissimus. Art in Holland was by no means 
a contemptible art ; it had made a great mark in Europe. Gothic, 
he heard, had done its work. That, again, was an opinion. Mr. Fer- 
gusson adopted an architecture by which his manner was generally 
known. He was first known by his book on the topography of 
Jerusalem. That was a topographical book which had nothing to 
do with the general history of architecture; but his “ History of 
Architecture,” he thought, appeared in the Fifties, after Pugin was 
dead and gone, and after the Exhibition of 1851 was dead and gone. 
Fully admitting Mr. Fergusson’s power, and the great work he had 
done, he must rather claim he should be reckoned in the 
second than in the first generation of those who created the first 
architectural institutions of their time. They heard that in the 
Law Courts, secular Gothic surrendered its claims for ever. That 
was a magnificent sentence ; but if he were to say ecclesiastic 
Classic surrendered its claim for ever, one would be Just as true as 
the other. It was infinitely too magnificent and too epigrammatical 
to be capable of truth. He did not go in for “for ever 3” he only 
went in for twenty years. Now he came to another matter, which 
he was rather sorry to hear, for it did not occur to him to be just, 
nor did it seem to him to be logical. It was that Mr. Burges was 
deficient in power because he was called “ Billy.” No doubt Mr. 
Burges was christened “ William,’ and undoubtedly if he had 
been christened Richard that might have led to his being called 
“Dick” ; but, whether he were Billy or whether he were Dick, he 
was rather surprised to hear Professor Kerr predicate that want of 
power in the great genius—for he was a great genius. He always 
felt it a moral and artistic duty to stand up for him. In his great 
good-nature, in his donhom?e, and his extraordinary fun and wit, he 
very often did not do justice to himself. He was too real and 
natural himself to pose for posterity, therefore posterity must stand 
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up for him, and say that this laughing chaffing fellow was a man of 
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great power. He might tell them an anecdote that occurred 
during the competition for the Law Courts. He, Mr. Hope, 
knowing what sort of fellow he was made him promise to abstain 
from any jokes. Meeting him, Burges said: “I have been 
very good; the only joke I made was to put the Recording 
Angel over the Record Office.” One day he was looking at 
Burges’s drawings when a friend came in, and, flicking the 
drawings, said, “I would not mind being beaten by those,” and 
the man who said that was Street. Burges’s drawings were a 
noble set, and it was a great credit to Street to have had the Law 
Courts assigned to him with such a magnificent series of ‘drawings 
as Burges’s in competition. In conclusion, Mr. Hope said that the 
whole paper was a very brilliant one and a good-humoured one, 
and, above all, it was, as Professor Kerr had said of the future of 
ecclesiastical Gothic, and, as for the other, it was a recantation— 
not at all complete, but still a recantation quite sufficient for 
him, and very refreshing—of the old doctrine of the Donaldson 
and Cockerell and Basevi school. 

Mr. J. P. SEDDON proposed a vote of thanks to Professor Kerr. 
In the matter of prophesy, the magnificent mountain had brought. 
forth only a mouse. The whole history of architecture, and of 
what Christian architecture had done, was simply ignored, and 
they learned that the style of thirty years hence would be but 
another version of Queen Anne. That was a very lame conclu- 
sion to come to. He could not believe in the decay of Gothic, 
seeing the voluminous examples given by the press of Gothic work 
being carried out in all parts of the country, and seeing that the 
young architects were more than ever studying the principles of 
the Gothic style. If there was anything good in Queen Anne, 
which it was said had superseded Gothic, every atom of its good- 
ness was Gothic. In Mr. Norman Shaw’s work, with’ the excep- 
tion of the crinkle-crankle work, it was Gothic. Queen Anne style 
was but a step or two removed from Renaissance ; it only wanted 
a little more false art to make it quite Renaissance. The grand 
Gothic principles of proportion could never be put aside or ignored, 
and, if they wanted to know how the minor arts were thoroughly 
welded into architecture, they must look back to the past ages of 
Gothic for it. 

Mr, AITCHISON seconded the vote of thanks. With the con- 
clusions Professor Kerr had come to on many points, Mr. Aitchison 
said he agreed. Though no one could be a greater admirer of 
Gothic than he was, no one could help seeing that at present it had 
ceased to make the slightest progress. What was called Queen 
Anne had been to a great extent a return to a form which the, 
nation, and all nations of Europe, were more accustomed of late 
years to use, put on to the irregularities of Gothic form. What 
they had to look forward to was that material which had really had 
more to do with the extinction of Gothic than anything except 
painting and sculpture. One of the great things about Gothic 
was that it was an adaptation of art to new forms of construction, 
and that gave it its vitality, and spread it throughout the world. 
It solved problems of construction which the ancient Romans 
could not solve with all their power. Nowadays these problems 
had mainly ceased to be carried out except in iron, and in iron 
they would have to look for one of the great arts of the future, and, 
as he believed, it would become the architecture of the future. If 
it were to form an architecture that would not simply be construc- 
tion, architects must learn the art of architecture in iron. 

The CHAIRMAN said that Professor Kerr had touched on the 
question of competitions in the future. He (the Chairman) wished 
to say this word in regard to the position he had taken up towards 
the question, and it was to say that he had never at any time 
expressed an opinion either for or against the system. He was 
rather against the system as a matter of fact; but as regards his 
action his aim had been to try and improve matters, and secure 
that they should be conducted as fairly as possible. 

The vote of thanks was then passed unanimously. 

Professor KERR, in replying, said that he was very much 
obliged to Mr. Beresford-Hope for the dissertation with which he 
had favoured them on his paper. In old times, in the battle of 
the styles, he was on one side and Mr. Beresford-Hope was very 
emphatically on the other side; and as Mr. Hope told them that 
he had recanted of the thought he then entertained, it seemed to 
him that he (Professor Kerr) was right, because he had now taken 
a via media which Mr. Hope recognised, though he would not 
admit it. But the via media was a diagonal induced by two 
forces. In fact, during the last twenty years he had gota little 
wiser, and Mr. Hope had not. 

Mr. BERESFORD-HOPE : Speak for yourself. 

Professor KERR said that at all events he was much obliged to 
the meeting for the patience with which they had listened to him. 
He was perfectly satisfied with the criticisms which had been 
delivered, and with which he agreed entirely. 


Mr. Dyce Cay, C.E., has prepared plans for the extension of 
Arbroath Harbour, at an estimated cost of 150,000/, The scheme 
includes the construction of two breakwaters, each about 2,000 feet 
long, carrying out the entrance into deep water, and enclosing the 
present harbour works. 
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SALE OF NOTABLE PICTURES. 


N Saturday last Messrs. Christie & Manson sold at their 
O rooms a collection of pictures, one having a romantic 
history. The picture is known as Zhe Monarch of the Glen. 
It was painted by the late Edwin Landseer, R.A., for the 
refreshment-room of the new House of Lords, and was tendered 
to the Fine Arts Commission at the price of 300/, and was 
rejected. Sir Edwin received a note from the secretary stating 
the fact of the rejection of the picture, and requesting him to 
send for it, as it was in the way. Sir Edwin was indignant, 
not only at the insult in rejecting his picture, but also at the 
curtness of the note demanding its removal. This was in 1851, 
when any painting by Sir Edwin commanded a ready sale 
at much larger prices. The picture was at once sold to Lord 
Londesborough for 800 guineas, and the copyright to Mr. Henry 
Graves for 500 guineas. The picture has not been seen since it 


was in the old rooms of the Academy in Trafalgar Square, as it. 


was not obtained for the special exhibition of Landseer’s works 
after his death, formed at Burlington House in 1874. But it is so 
well known by the masterly engraving by Landseer’s brother 
Thomas, that scarcely a word is wanted to describe the beautiful 
subject. It is enough to say that a noble stag, crowned with his 
twelve tines, stands among the clouds on his throne of rock and 
heather, proudly rearing his head in the mountain air, breathing 
defiance to all rivals and all enemies. His quick ear has caught a 
sound, and he seems with those wide open nostrils to scent some 
danger from afar. The picture was painted with all the fire of 
Landseers best moments, and he didit as a test piece of his 
powers, for it was intended to fill a panel, which explains its 
square form, in the House of Lords, in those days when it wa 
thought feasible to find pictures by English artists worthy to 
decorate the National Senate House, and when our leading 
painters were invited to offer works suitable for the purpose. 
On Saturday it was bought for 6,510/. by Mr. Eaton, M.P., who 
bid for himself and led a gallant contest with Messrs. Agnew. 
The picture is in as brilliant condition so far as colour goes as the 
day it was painted, but substantially it is covered with those 
serious expanding cracks inevitable to the method which Landseer 
persisted with many other painters of the time in using. As to the 
price now obtained for it, it is interesting to recall former great 
prices of which this is a very close rival. The famous Offer Hunt 
sold in Baron Albert Grant’s sale, 1877, for 5,932/. 10s.; the chalk 
drawing or cartoon of a Stag pursued by a Hound, in Mr. Cole- 
man’s sale, for 5,250/.; and the Well-bred Sitters, 5,250/. The 
Bears, in the same sale, brought 6,615, the highest paid at auction 
for a Landseer, but not the highest paid, for we know that Lord 
Brownlow’s famous 77/anza, so beautifully engraved by Cousens, 
was recently sold through Messrs. Agnew for 7,000 guineas to Mr. 
Quilter. As much as eight or ten thousand had been named as 
the probable price of Ze Monarch before the sale, and it has since 
become known that Mr. Eaton was prepared to advance very con- 
siderably above the sum he has now given for the picture. 


THE EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
| ASSOCIATION. 


We DER the conductorship of Mr. Archibald Macpherson, 
architect, the members of this society visited Dalhousie 
Castle and Newbattle Abbey on Saturday afternoon. Dalhousie 
Castle was reached about half-past two, and, after viewing the 
exterior of the baronial pile, the party proceeded to the hall, where, 
in the course of a short paper descriptive of the castle, Mr. 
Macpherson said that from the plan of the buildings—which 
offered the most reliable evidences of antiquity—they were able to 
identify the outline of the present edifice as almost precisely that 
of the outer defences of a stronghold of the thirteenth century. 
It presented then the appearance of a fortified court, more or less 
square in form, surrounded by massive walls, crowned with machi- 
colated battlements, and further defended at one angle by the 
massive round tower still existing. There was reason to believe 
that a similar tower at one time stood at another of the angles. 
These towers commanded the approaches to the barbican. Other 
smaller turrets were to be found at intervals along the battlements ; 
while within the court fronting the barbican stood the donjon and 
keep. It was probable that in the sixteenth century the keep or 
house proper was greatly modified, and that in the seventeenth 
century other changes were made, the main body having by that 
time assumed the form of the letter L, which was characteristic of 
the houses of the time, especially in the vicinity of Edinburgh. 
The castle was burned down about ten years ago, and further 
additions and alterations had been made since then. Proceed- 
ing by way of Dalhousie Gardens, the party reached Newbattle 
Abbey about four, and there a short and extremely interesting paper 
on the Abbey was submitted by Mr. Macpherson. He stated 
that it was at one time a Cistercian monastery, founded in the 
twelfth century. The excavations made by the directions of 
the present Marquis of Lothian six years ago laid bare the founda- 
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tions of the church and_a portion of the walls of the conventual 
residence. From an examination of the details thus found, it was 
evident that there had existed from the date of the foundation a 
church of transitional character, and that, having been destroyed 
by fire, it was replaced by one built in the fourteenth century. 
That theory was fully corroborated by the fact that Newbattle 
shared the fate of the other churches when in their inglorious 
expedition Richard II. of England and his uncle John of Gaunt 
destroyed churches and abbeys, but left the castles intact. The 
church, which consisted of nave with aisles, short transepts, and 
square-ended apse, measured from east to west 239 feet in length, 
57 feet in breadth, including aisles, and 113 feet in breadth across 
the transepts. It nearly equalled in measurement its mother 
house—Melrose. A few interesting facts about the mansion-house 
were also given. Votes of thanks were passed to the Marquis of 
Lothian and the Earl of Dalhousie for permitting the Society to 
visit their residences, and to Mr. Macpherson for the valuable 
information he had submitted. : 

On Monday evening, at the usual fortnightly meeting of the 
Association, Dr. R. M. Ferguson delivered a lecture on “ Electric 
House-fittings.” 


Viollet-le-Duc. 


S1R,—I hope you will favour me with space in your columns to 
express my deep sense of indebtedness to the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for allowing me to take part 
in the Conference of last week, and also to thank the members as 
: body for their more than kind reception of my paper on “ Viollet- 
e-Duc.” 

No fitter place or audience could have been found for some 
mention of the genius and work of a man who was one of the last 
to say a word in praise of himself. I know that Viollet-le-Duc 
held his English compeers and British architects generally in high 
esteem ; and he never forgot that he was the honoured recipient 
of the gold medal of the Institute, which is now among the trea- 
sured heirlooms of his family. 

It would require not one, but half a dozen papers to give an 
adequate presentment of his capacious intellect, but my main 
object will be served if I should in any way be the means of 
inducing the younger members of the architectural profession, not 
merely to copy his drawings, instructive and beautiful as they are, 
but to study writings so pregnant with practical suggestions. 

I received a fortnight ago a letter from his son expressing his 
regret that it was not in his power to send for exhibition at the 
Conference a collection of the more important of his father’s larger 
drawings, which are no longer his, but the property of the French 
nation, and are now being arranged for permanent hanging in the 
Salle Viollet-le-Duc at the Trocadéro, adjoining that fine museum 
of French historical sculpture which owes its origin to him, and 
was the latest fruit of his prolific life. 

Yours obediently, 
West Grange, Stroud : CHARLES WETHERED. 
May 12, 1884. 

P.S. In my paper for “ Mr. Hamilton” read “ Mr. Hamerton,” 

and for “ M. Baudot” read “ M. de Baudot.” 


Competitions-Memorial Committee. 


S1r,—We enclose a copy of a circular which we intend for- 
warding to the promoters of any competitions we may hear of. 
We trust you may find space for this in your journal. 

Yours obediently, 
(Signed) CoLE A. ADAMS 
ASTON WEBB, — f #20: Secs. 


14 Holden Terrace, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.: 
May 13, 1884. 


GENTLEMEN,—The committee appointed by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, with a view of impressing upon promoters of competi- 
tions the importance, both in their own interest and in that of the archi- 
tectural profession, of appointing a professional assessor of established 
reputation in all cases to advise the committee of selection on the designs 
submitted; having heard that you propose to obtain designs for your new 
building by means of a competition, beg respectfully to urge upon you the 
appointment of a professional assessor to advise you, for the following 
reasons :— 

Because it requires the knowledge and skill of a specialist of great 
experience to weigh the merits and demerits of rival designs, and to decide 
on their suitability for their intended purposes and for the site. 

Because designs are unfortunately often submitted in competition 
which are in violation of the conditions ; while others, if executed as de- 
signed, would largely exceed the sum at the disposal of the promoters ; 
while, again, a design in many ways inappropriate for the purpose may be 
submitted. In all such cases professional advice would be invaluable to 
promoters, saving them from possible litigation, and from incurring 
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unnecéssary expense, or the lasting 
unsuitable to its purpose. 


inconvenience of erecting a building 
Because ‘the not unnatural tendency of ‘an architéct competing for’a 


building is‘often to underraté the‘ cost of his’ design, while a‘ professional | 


assessor approaches’ the ‘question in .a° more impartial manner; andihis 
judgment is therefore more likely to. be the right one. He will-also better 
be able to gauge from: the designs (an all-important matter) whether 
their authors show competency in design, general arrangement, and con- 
$truction. eos! tetkey 1.3 ee ecw 

Because by the appointment of a professional assessor you. will, not 
only be assisted +in the: selection of the best designs, but _you, will also 
enable many good «men to compete who would not otherwise be able to 
do So. ; neh oes 

Because the number of architects agreeing not to take part in any 
public architectural competition, unless one or more professional assessors 
of established reputation are appointed to-advise ‘the promoters.on thé 
relative merits of the designs submitted in the competition is upwards of 
1,350, and the list contains the names of most of the best known men in 
the profession. “Such an expression of opinion will, it is hoped, have 
weight with yourselves and other promoters, who are frequently placed in 
an invidious position by the powerful influence which may be brought to 
‘bear by unscrupulous competitors, and by other means, .wheré there is no 
assessor, which would be to a very great extent removed by the appoint: 
ment of one. noone 

Because promoters would find great advantage in securing the services 
of an assessor, as an initial step, to-assist in drawing up the conditions 
of the competition, and announcing his employment. when advertising the 
same. : Ad 

This committee does not attempt to advise promoters’on: the selection 
of an assessor, but would refer them’ to thé: President'and Council of the 


Royal Institute of British Architects,-9 Conduit Street, Hanover Square, |} 


London, W., or to any well-known architect of established reputation, 
not necessarily a member of the Royal Institute of British Architects, who 
is not a competitor. ore 
The selection of an assessor or assessors should be toa large extent 
governed by the nature of the proposed competition, the object being to 
obtain the services of men most conversant with the requirements of the 
class of building contemplated. : 
The suggestions for the conduct of architectural competitions, pub- 
lished by the Royal Institute of British Architects, which aré enclosed, 
will be found very useful for the guidance of promoters, but this committee 
does not recommend the double competition system when the amount to be 
expendeéd.is under 20,000/, I 
We remain, gentlemen, your-obedient servants, 
CoLe A, ADAms, 
ASTON WEBB, 


Hon. Secs. of the 
Committee. 


Stock Exchange.—East Addition. 
SIR,—Referring, to. your notice in last week’s issue of. the 

Conference of Architects’ visit, to this building, you will oblige by 
Stating that the Pavonazzetto and. other marbles, including -chim- 
ney-pieces, were supplied by us, and we are also executing the 
carvings, exterior and interior. . 

Yours, &c., . 
FARMER & BRINDLEY, 
67 Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E. : 

May 14, 1884. 


GENERAL. | 


A Marble Statue of the Queen has been purchased and pre- 
Sented to the town of Birmingham by public subscription: ‘The 
statue is a companion to that of the late Prince Consort, and has 
been executed by Mr. Woolner. 


Mrs. Gladstone will, on May 19, preside at an interesting 
gathering in the new studio of Mr. Adams Acton, the sculptor, 
whose energetic wife (in association with many of the leading 
ladies of St. John’s Wood) has arranged to hold a bazaar of an 
artistic character, with the environment of her husband’s Classic 
studies, in aid of Mrs. Gladstone’s Convalescent Home. The 
success of the amateur plays which were recently enacted there on 
behalf of the same charity has kindled fresh enthusiasm on its 
behalf, :and given great encouragement to the workers of the 
“ Sunnyside Bee,” founded by Mrs. Adams Acton. Lady Frederick 
Cavendish will preside on May.20. 


The Bequest of the late Mr. John Newton Mappin to the 
town of Sheffield consists of 136 catalogued pictures and some 
half-dozen which were bought too late to be included in the list in 
the possession of the owner. The executors have resolved that the 
works shall not be made public till after they are placed in the 
gallery to be built for their reception, for which purpose Mr. 
Mappin left a sum of 15,000/, «It has been: decided to build 4 
gallery adjoining the Western Museum, to consist of ‘several 
rooms. The colléction consists of works ‘by the following ‘artists 
amongst others :—E. Armitage, R.A., Rosa Bonheur, ‘ Boughton, 


J. P. Clays, J. Constable, R.A., David Cox, T. Creswick, R:A., E. | 


Crofts, A.R.A., John (old) Crome, L, Dansaert,.H.-W.-B. Davis, 
R.A., W. C, Dobson, R.A., Thomas Faed, R.A., Copley Fielding, 
Edouard Frére, W. P. Frith, R.A., Frederick Goodall, R.A., Sir 
Edwin. Landseer, R.A., Cornelius. van _Leenputten, Roland Le 


Fevre, John Linneil, sen., J. T. Linnell, William Linnell, Lutzens, 
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J. E. Millais, R.A., G. Morland, W. G. Miickley, W. Miiller, L. 
asi rskin Q. Orchard- 
son, R.A., J. Pettie, RA, J. Phillip, R.A., David Roberts, RA., 


‘Clarkson’ Stanfield, "R.A.,“ Marcus Stone, A.R:A., G. A: Storey, 


R-A., J. M. We - Turner, R.A., E. M. Ward, R.A., and: James 
Webbais %s me . sdeicf 
Mr. Ewan Christian, architect to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, examined on Tuesday the plans of the St. John’s site 
for the proposed cathedral for Liverpool, and expressed the opinion 
that it was a most excellent site for a building which would be’a 
credit to Liverpool ; in fact, he hardly knew one superior to it in 
England. ; : Meise so pete 
- Mr. J. M. Dick Peddie, architect, of Edinburgh, read a paper 
on Monday evening before the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
describing the old timber house at the head of the Lawnmarket, 
recently pulled down. Mr.. Peddie, while lamenting the necessity 
which existed for the demolition of this typical specimen of an 


interesting class ‘of buildings once common in the city, was glad of 


the opportunity of investigating its construction, which did not 
seem to be quite clearly understood. By the aid of a large 
number of carefully-prepared drawings, plans, and sections, he 
went minutely into the details of its construction, showing that it 
was not a building of stone faced with wood, as had -been sup- 
posed, but a building wholly of wood above the street front, with 
open galleries giving access to the various rooms. He also rez 
ferred to a rather fine example of a painted ceiling which it had 
contained. Mr. MacGibbon, Mr. George Seton, and Mr. Burnette, 
Lyon King-of-Arms, followed with some remarks on the interest- 
ing features of the structure and the ceiling, which was compared 


with those at Linlithgow, Earlshall, &c. 


Baths and Washhouses, Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Mr. Picton, 
F.S.A., .of . Liverpool, who was appointed by the Newcastle 
Corporation to decide upon the plans sent in for the erection of 


baths and. washhouses in Scotswood Road, Byker, and Arthur’s 


Hill, has announced his award as follows :—For the Scotswood 
Road ‘site—(1) Messrs, Gibson & Allan, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
(2) Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, Darlington ; (3) Messrs. Tate & 
Popplewell, Manchester. . For the Byker site—(1) Messrs, Gibson 
& Allan; Newcastle-on-Tyne; (2) Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, 
Darlington; (3) Mr. T:.W. Dyson, Newcastle. For the Arthur’s. 
Hill. site—(1) Messrs... Gibson -& Allan, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
(2). Messrs.. Clark & Moscrop, Darlington; (3) Mr. Alfred 
Darbyshire, F.R.I.B.A., Manchester. ‘The cost, exclusive of sites, 
not to exceed: 24,000/, ; Drake 

International Health. Exhibition.—Among the handbooks. 
published by Messrs. William Clowes & Son, Limited, of Charing 
Cross, the following appear :—“ Healthy Villages,” by Dr. H. W: 
Dyke-Acland, C.B.,. M.D., F.R.S. ;-“ Healthy Bedrooms and 
Nurseries, including the Lying-in-Room,” -by Mr. Gladstone 3. 
‘‘ Healthy and Unhealthy Houses in Town and Country,” by Mr: 
William. Eassie,C.E., with an appendix by Mr. Rogers Field, 
C.E. ; “ Healthy Furniture and Decoration,” by Mr. Robert W. 
Edis, F.S.A.; “Healthy Schools,” by Mr. Charles Paget, 
M.R.C.S. ; “ Health in Workshops,” by Mr. James B. Lakeman . 
and a “ Manual of Heating, Lighting, and Ventilation,” by Captain 
Douglas Galton, C.B., F.R.S. 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—The ordinary monthly 
meeting was held last week, the vice-president, Mr. Henry Daldie,, 
in the chair. A paper on “Italian Gothic” was read by Mr. 
Alexander McGibbon, illustrated.by photographs, prints, and chalk 
diagrams. Without by any means giving unqualified praise to the 
style, the essayist yet considered. that many of its most charac= 
teristic features were suitable for adaptation to modern require- 
ments and the materials at hand, more particularly as regards its. 
system of polychromatic decoration, which, might legitimately be. 
applied to our own street architecture. Ww 

Grimsby.—New schools are about to be erected: at Great 
Grimsby for the Clee with Weelsby School Board, to accommo- 
date 500 children, from the designs of Mr. E. W. Farebrother, 
A.R.1.B.A., architect, Grimsby. freemeg 31 

The Bradford Corporation have decided to purchase land in‘ 
Chapel Lane for the proposed erection of additional municipal’ 


Messrs. Wheatley & Cridland will, on May 20, hold an im-, 
portant sale of mosaics, encaustic floor and wall tiles at Ham- 
worthy. a 
_ Messrs. Powis & Co., contractors, of London, who have ar- 
action against the Leamington Corporation of long standing, have. 
filed their statement of claim, in which damages are laid at 
17,0007, The action. arises out of the contract they had for. 
completing the waterworks. . The Council have a counter-claim, 
against the plaintiffs. == ont 
. The Engineering Department of the Yorkshire College at. 
Leeds is about to be enlarged, to admit of more students at the: 
classes, and towards this object Sir Andrew Fairbairn, M.P., and 


_ Sir John Hawkshaw have each contributed 1,000/. ott 4 


The Wolverhampton Corrugated Iron Company have just: 
supplied. .the whole of. the galvanised corrugated iron for the 
Wolverhampton’ Exhibition. . - bs M toosonyiodlt 


CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, AND TENDERS. 


LONDON, MAY 17, 1884. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*." As great disappointment is frequently 
expressed at the non-appearance of Contracts 
Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly re- 
quested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, 
London, W.C., not later than 3 p.m. on 
Thursdays. 


*.* Correspondents, when writing to notify an 
extension of time, or an alteration of the 
date of sending in Competitions or Contracts, 
are requested in their letter of advice to 
write at the head of the required change— 
** Contract Supplement to THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BurNLEY.—July 1.—Plans are required for the Erection 
of Municipal Buildings, Police Courts, and Baths, Pre- 
miums of 200, 100, and 50 guineas. Mr. J. E. Stafford, 
C.E., Borough Engineer, Burnley. 


DERBY.—June 2.—Designs are required for the Erection 
of a Pauper Lunatic Asylum for the Borough at Rowditch, 
Premiums of £100, £75, and £50, Mr. Thomas Coulthurst, 
Borough Engineer, Full Street, Derby. 


LLANELLY.—May 31.—Plans are required for a School in 
Three Departments (Boys, Girls, and Infants). Mr. J. 
Jennings, Clerk to the School Board, Llanelly. 


SUNDERLAND.—May 19.—Designs are invited for Laying 
out Twenty Acres of Land, the Mill Farm and Broad 
Meadows, Durham Road, Sunderland, for Villas, Terraces, 
or Street Rows, with Sewerage, &c. Premiums of Thirty 
and Twenty Guineas. Messrs. Duncan & Duncan, Soli- 
citors, 3 Market Place, South Shields. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AYMESTRY.—May 20.—For Partial Restoration of Parish 
Church. Mr, T. Nicholson, Architect, Hereford. 


BARNET.—May 17.—For Building Upholsterer’s and 
Pawnbroker’s House, Shop, and Premises. Messrs, 
Prickett, Venables & Co,, Surveyors, 56 Charcery Lane, 
and Barnet, Herts. 


BarLEy.—May 20.—For the Works in the Erection of 
Two Dwelling-houses, Surrey Street. Mr. J. T. Law, 
Architect, 64 Commercial Street, Batley. 


BELFast.—May 22.—For Alterations and Improvements 
to Presbyterian Church. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, 
Architects, Donegall Square East, Belfast. 


BouLiincron.—May 20.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Messrs. W. Waddington & Son, Architects, 25 Cross Street, 
Manchester. 


Buckig.—May 26.—For Building Dwelling-house and 
Offices. Mr. G. A. Bruce, Architect, Banff. 


BuDLEIiGH SALTERTON.—May 20.—For Building Inn. 
Mr, W. H. Wells, Architect, 15 High Street, Budleigh 
Salterton. 


CuurRcH SrRETTON.—May 22.—For Building Vagrant 
Wards at the Workhouse. Mr. S. H. Kough, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Church Stretton. 


CoLNE.—May 29.—For Construction of Reservoir on the 
River Laneshaw. Messrs, Bateman & Hill, C.E., Albert 
Chambers, Albert Square, Manchester. 


CovENTRY,—May 31.—For Alteration of Britannia Hotel. 
Mr. W. Langley, Architect, 18 Smithfield Street, Coventry. 


DrRByY.—May 28.—For Building Studies, Dining-hall, 
and other Premises, Repton Hall. Mr. John Shaw, The 
College, Derby. 


DeEwspurRy.—May 19.—For Building Lodge, Moorlands 
Road. Messrs. Smith & Tweedall, Architects, Manor 
Street, Dewsbury. 


DEWsBuRY.—May 23.—For Building Wesleyan Mission 
Room, Eastborough. Mr. F. W. Ridgway, Architect, 
Church Street, Dewsbury. 


EARLSHEATON.—May 27.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Messrs. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 


ELLAND.—May 29.—For Building House. Messrs. Hors- 
fall & Williams,-Architects, Post Office Buildings, Halifax. 


Fenny STRATFORD.—May 24.—For Works to Tower and 
North Aisle of St. Martin’s Church. Mr. E, G. Bruton, 
Architect, 17 New Hall Inn Street, Oxford. 


FRIZINGTON.—May 21.—For Erection of Dwelling-house 
and Farm Buildings. Mr. J. N. Dickinson, 7 Corkickle, 
Whitehaven. 


GAINSBOROUGH.—May 19.—For Making a new Barrier 
Bank. Mr. Alfred Atkinson, Surveyor of Sewers, Brigg. 


GRANGE,—May 21.—For Building Stables at Yewbarrow 
Lodge. Mr. J. Bintley, Architect, Old Town Hall 
Chambers, Kendal. 


GRAVESEND.—May 20.—For Building Boat-sheds, Dress- 
ing-rooms, &c., for Rowing Club. Mr. E. J. Bennett, 
28 Queen Street, Gravesend. 


GREENFIELD.—May 19.—For Building Detached Villa. 
Messrs. John Eaton & Sons, Architects, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 


GREENWICH.—May 22.—For Enlargement of the Union 
Workhouse. Mr. W. Wallen, Architect, 26 College Street, 
E.C., and 92 London Street, Greenwich, S.E. 


HALmax.—May 28.—For Pulling down Inn and Build- 
ing Three Shops, Offices, House, &c. Mr C.F. L. Horsfall, 
Architect, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 


HAMMERSMITH.—May 22.—For Adding Wing to Pre- 
mises used at School.- Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Archi- 
tects, 15 Leadenhall Street, H.C, 


HAYriELD,—May 20.—For Building Board School. Mr. 
C. W. Johnson, Architect, Whaley Bridge. 


HuLL.—May 22,—For Building Additional Wing to the 
General Infirmary and Out-patients’ Department in Brook 
Street. Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & Son, Architects, 22 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Kine’s Lynn.—May 26.—For Erection of Buildings for 
Young Men’s Society. Mr, E. J. Colman, Architect, 
Market Place, Lynn. 

LEEDS.—May 26.—For Building Caretaker’s House at 
South Accommodation Road Board School. Mr. Rh. L. 
Adams, Architect, Imperial Buildings, Bond Street, Leeds. 

LICHFIELD.—May 27.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Ogley Hay and Shelfield Board Schools. Mr. T, H. Fleem- 
ing, Architect, Waterloo Road, Wolverhampton. 

LIVERSEDGE.—May 22.—For Additions to the Yorkshire 
Machine Tool Works. Mr. S. Sinkinson, Architect, Mill- 
bridge, Liversedge. 

Lone Earon.—May 19.—For Building Villa with Out- 
buildings, Fence Walls, &c. Mr, John Sheldon, Architect 
Market Place, Long Eaton. 

MARKET RASEN.—June 7.—For Works to Parish Church 
Tower. Messrs. Charles Kirk & Sons, Architects, Sleaford. 

MELTON Mowsray.—May 21.—For Enlarging Saltby 
Church. Rev. C. Rodwell, Sprexton Vicarage, Melton 
Mowbray. 

MIRFIELD.—May 21.—For Construction of Abutments, 
Approaches, &c., of Bridge over River Calder, Mr. L. H. 
Moorsom, C.E., 20 Cooper Street, Manchester. 


OLDHAM.—May 20.—For Building Workhouse Schools. 
Mr. Alexander Banks, Architect, 231 Rochdale Road, 
Oidham. 


RocuEsteR.—May 19.—For Building Pair of Villas, 
Borstal Road. Mr. John Drake, Architect, Rochester. 


RODLEY.—May 21.—For Building General Offices, &c., 
at the Steam Crane Works. Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 
18 Park Lane, Leeds. 


SEATON, DEVON.—May 31.—For Extensive Additions to 
Beach House for an Hotel. Mr. Eggar, Architect, 57 Gower 
Street, Bedford Square, London. 


STANNINGLEY.—May 17.—For Building Methodist 
Schools. Mr. C.S. Nelson, Architect, Albert Chambers, 
Park Row, Leeds. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—May 17.—For Cast-iron Socket 
Pipes (650 tons), Special Castings, &c. Mr. E. Pritchard, 
C.E., 27 Great George Street and 37 Waterloo Street, 
Birmingham. 


TENDERS. 


ACTON. 


For Erection of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dressing-rooms, 
&c., on Lawn Tennis Ground, Cumberland Park Estate, 
Acton, Mr, ALFRED WricHt, Architect & Surveyor, 
Belgrave House, 190A Brompton Road, and 18 Hayter 
Road, Brixton Rise, S.W. 


Bray. 8 ee SUE Lae 
ATHERSTONE. 

For Renovation of Corn Exchange, Atherstone, Mr. WM. 

TomMLINsoN, Architect, Coventry. 

Pullin é 4 A 4 : : s .£107 0 0 

Fisher e . . ° Sie tet wd 

Mrncer & Sons (aecepted) << © _« Post OtenGG 
BALLINASLOE. 

For Making Cemetery at Ballinasloc. Mr. W. H 


Kempster, Architect. 
Ward, Ballinasloe . . 
Fahey & Boland, Ballinasloe ‘ - 
O’Brien, Ballinasloe f . . 


p. '© 6) @ 
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> 
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Cody, Lawr encetown F 
CONNELL, Ballinasloe (accep ted) 


. . 


BRIESTFIELD. 


For Additions to Farm Buildings on the Estate belonging 
to Sir Geo. Armytage, Bart., at Briestfield, Yorks. 
Mr.R. F. Rocrerson, Architect, Brighouse. 


Shoulder of Mutton Inn. 


Masons. 
Wilcock, jun., Dewsbury cs .£17 0 0 
Booru & GREGORY, Dewsbury “(accepted) 16624 
Joiners. 
Addy, Dewsbury . c > 5 810 0 
HAIGH, Dewsbury (“ece7 ted) ‘ . ere 0 
Mr. Hampshire's Farm. 
Masons. 
Wilcock, jun. . . . ee 
Boorn & GREGORY (aecepted) . ° . on 20 9) 
Joiners. 
Haigh ‘ : a : . « 1210 0 
Abby (accepted) « - j . c . vi LELOS O 
Mr, Beatson’s Farm. 
Masons. 
Wilcock, jum. . : . a 67090 
Booty & GREGORY (accepted) . . . rile) ah 
Joiners. 
HAIGH (accepted) = F . . . 22, 070 
Addy ° - . e . . e + 26019 
CROOK. 


For Erection of Two Additional Shops, Offices, House, &c., 
for the Crook Co-operative Society. 


Walton, Crook ° - £2,330 0 0 
W. & A. Blackett, Bishop Auckland : 2,270 0 0 
Hilton, Crook A . . . ° Laeco0m Wie O 
HARE, Crook (accepte 1) ° 2 . - 2,200 0. 0 
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SUPPLEMENT 
: -LE-WILLOWS. 
HOW. TLONDON. ; NEWTON LE 
ildi Serena stat rlinghow, Batley. Mr. |For Alterations for the Egyptian Cigarette Company. Mr. | For Building Chapel, lodge, Boundary Wall, &., at 
For Building Parsonage House, Carlinghow, H. I. NrwTon, 17 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. Cemetery, Newton-le- Willows. 
MICHAEL Sueanp, Architect, Batley. GODDEN (accepted)... » » + «£350 0 0| Penninston, Newtonle-Willows. ,  »£2,908.01/0 
Accepted Tenders. ‘ biaono 40 : ; : Yates, Liverpool . s - ‘ f 9 SADE Olase 
J.&T. Oldroyd, mason. . ° 3 “953 18 0 | For Repairs at the Licensed Victuallers’ Schools, Kenning-| Preston, Wigan . : 5 oOo aan 
Willans, joiner Sali he umes 22 : ag eae ton Lane, for the Incorporated Society of Licensed Harrison, St. Helens e 2 5 225723 Ome 
Thornton, slater . . . : elated 0 0 Victuallers. Mr. H. I. NEwTon, Architect, 17 Queen Winnard, Wigan (too late) . cpoek 5, 32.620) Sra 
Firth, plumber a . . . . 37 170 Anne’s Gate, S.-W: Pa ee Haughton, Godley . ‘ - : i pee ° 
Metcalf & Lceckwoo : : ° 3 ¢ Godden 5 a ° . . . . Porter, Warrington * Z : . - 2,5 
Btiliagy, ge sacl Mike > Sie, el setae Bom 96 pate OOO aint re Son, Warrington. “aie 215 4.0 
CORK Lamble @ Ee) ss ReeNOPERE «5, 5 dp tatitag ae ‘ . Beckett, Hartford. °° 2) ye seam ae 6 : 
. : ° . . . . . ‘ ted ° - 2, 
For Erecting Forty-two Houses for Cork Improved Dwell- pe ve a Te a a Naren oh San eee ROUR WHE St ee ae ca Splines 
Stee, Se So Meee | metal ree Bi ee + 1850 «0 eee Gameete fori Newton imptovenicl Commissioners. 
1 ares - +  « «+ «5,000 0 0} For Coal Hoppers and Stages at Nine Elms. Mr. HENRY Mr. R. BRIERLEY, Surveyor. 
BE. & PO Wynn oc.) 3co oe rer a eemO ene ADAMS, C.E., Engineer and Surveyor. White, Liverpool. . » «6 + «81,398 17 0 
Evans — rare Pee a er eu  k iegeiage £6,950 0 0] Sterling, jun, Liverpool . . . « 1,032 0 0 
Bitegerald ods. sexe “si jar'Wben> pineter SBTC NO A CAVES Geen yee eee 778 yg Heaton, Warrington . . . «. « 950 0 0 
Longfield Sp las oie eee aR Mees iereme 4 vs CO. Ome 0 ae ee Se SS ct OE aera Ope A aa 4 ; Adamson, Ue Pete 2) ieee. Bs ‘ a 
‘Delay + 451032 0: 0 all, Beddall:d Cow <2 \ 5 aetemeeene etme new: CuNLIFFE, Leigh (accente Sea. ie 
fae le led). 3,197) 070} BaneséiCo®, Se, eo. Bh el Heed : : : 
Nightingale. . . Re 24 } 
H Gu :(Georpied) ,+ sale eget 12520 0 ! NOt hie A> eee 
DARTMOUTH. : , For reas, eae Nottingham. LNs 5 
i : : orough Engineer. 
For Ventilating the Subscription Rooms, Dartmouth. Mr, For Od. Aneiitcch aah bare ae Mr, HENRY ADAMS, Meats Bros, Nottingham e re ‘ £305 0 : 
E. H. Back, Architect. ee Lucas Bros. 4 ss cs bi ee sw 0808 0 0|- Hopkin, Nottingham a ese 
srentey: a ae a es OS sib ; 4 Hall, Beddall &Co.. . « « «© « 705 0 0} Knight, LeU DOROHED (3 
PillariQ, SONS ie eee) ssl en taiem Cerna as itt] Shortland, Nottingham. "eset 
WILLIAMS (accepted) . «© +» «4 « 54 4 0 wie BiG een pe AG Std a jy ; Corpon, Jun., Nottingham (accepted) . . 194 1 5 
Architect’s estimate . 4 E i of 63-215) 0) Clar Saaaly ¢ a Z % ° *, 
arke & Bracey . . . ° ‘ - 993 0° 0 
For Laying New Sewer at Ford, Dartmouth, for the Town} Nightingale .- 5 : 5 4 EDS LOLO OLDHAM. pies 
i Council. Mr. E. H, BAck, Borough parabens oat HACK (accepted) . : ° “ J oe DOS TOTO For Building St. John’s see a pee ae eee 
CUO, a yt se ees ep eee een eee ee Mr. Henry CockBain, Architect, , 
: . Rect s sere - . 8910 0} For New Roads and Sewers at Hampstead. Messrs, FARE- , 
Rsk Ke eaiiinato et Ree dics See Te noe OO BROTHER, ELLs, CLARK & Co., Surveyors. p Hanebesier. Jy “2 eawetateaanrs 
For Repairs to Streets and Footpaths, Dartmouth, for the| @0Bers & Dickens... Mere ated dic Coy Mee - 4,050 15 0 
‘or Repairs to Streets and Footpaths, Dar 5 Gulvernonse aT MN ae a at : Sao. ems 
‘ Town eee Mr. tee BAck, Sat RIN as mi Saito Watts . e y x i 3 11,216 0 0 J. &. J. WHITEHEAD (accepted) . . - 3,947 10 0 
Pillar & Sons, Dartmout’ 5 «we Wilson . z z d ‘ g . 10,975 0 0 
Ferris, Dartmouth . 5 A A 4 «id 20.0.0 Killineback . : i . 10,910 0 0 PRESTON. 
TUCKER, Blackawton (accepted) . . . oe fd 3 Nowell & Robson . 6 =. =~ ~~ 10,825 0 0] For Wesleyan Chapel, Longridge, near Preston, Mr. D. 
aac nL he nem een NS eed Nene For Road and Sewer Works on the Hampstead Estate, in Grant, meee 
continuation of Canfield Gardens to Fairhazel Gar- : "Se 
DUKINFIELD. dens. Messrs, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, CLARK & Co., Cpelpetd teense ise 3 ; 
For Paving and Kerbing Works, for the Dukinfield Local Crea Sa ee oe £1,525 0 0| Clarkson, slating 1 
Board. Mr. W. SPrnks, Surveyor. Wikion sieht. one NE eee - 1,510 0 0| Woods & Westray, plumbing, &c.. . } £1,020 0 0 
Astley Street. Nowell& Robson. . . 2. =~ =. (1,490 0 0] Swarbrick, plastering «Ere 
Randle, Widnes . is ‘ 3 . £1,070 7 6 Watts . ° . ° ° . - 1,469 0 0 Seward, heating . . . . * 
Burton & Sons, Ashton-under-Lyne . . 956 0 , cs ae ae AE Aa - 4 Walmsley & Co, gas. ew we 
Heaton, Warrington . ‘ : . 4 945 0 ogers & Dickens . 6 ~ ‘ Bhs 
Worthington, Mennonter oe i ae Sieh Seva era MO le WGN SACK | och his Wea Jae ear ale leeks eeman maT 45.00 QE) : meres Sef ye eee 
rling, jun., Li OL ite sip tse eivits arias et 920 OSLO) “ “pes For Business Premises, Sou reet, fo . GB. ‘ 
Nattall Manchester ene - 92410 0] For Erecting Mission Hall, Nerimen’s pie &., at North Mr. J. W. Srevens, Architect and Surveyor, 1 Dyers 
SurrH, Rusholme (accepted) . se Od: Tat Feeney. Mr. F, D. Tuomson, Architect, North Buildings, Holborn, B.C. 
King Street. Cheam fe a. Ieee . £1,950 0 0 If the Stonework of Front is executed in 
Randle . ee . Owes . - 1,22017 6] Grover . is si te Baee Jue) e1t044 OAD Bath stone, Bere Red ae 
Heaton . 3 ° 5 e200 Dixon . ; - s y . ot 1783-20) 10 xtra, xtra. 
Burton & Sons . ° 4 ‘ - 1,082 0 0} Larter & Son . 5 5 : , + . 1,650 0 O| Reed, Stratford . . £1,570 £50 0 £50 
Nuttall . perenne Te so8 LATE 50) Brown Ay BWABPibGd cose ee aren ood ne Williams, Pimlico. 1,369 50 9 . 
Worthington. . ° ° . . wee Ly Russell . A ; 5 ; 3 4 « 1,550 0-0 SLorter, Stratfor - id, 
Smita . . b 5 ; ‘ - 1,015 17 6) Sheppard . 4 5 . ° « 1,443 0 0] Wood, Chelmsford . ae 4 : = 
SPERLING, jun. (wecepied) » . « « 1,000 0 0 Hammond, Romford .. 1,247 
5 bacreniem : For Additions and Alterations at the Red Lion Inn, High Coleman, Poplar 7 1,234 110 0 95 
Road, Kilburn. Mr. BENJAMIN Exson, Architect. Holland, Poplar . . 1,187 35 0 25 
GLASGOW. Cons no supplied. Johnston, Limehouse -1.159 52 10 72 
: ‘ eens 3 Canning & Mullins . 2 ° . . -£285 0 0] pr Hornsey . i 50) 30 0 3 
i : t } yor. y , 
ne Bleach Works; Masta Mivay & eobee OR aa Coli <7 yt) ues aaa eee North Bros., Stratford 13125 92 0 26 
West Regent Street, Glasgow. Fass hia 9 gene Tanner: & Modes joa) ite Soplen,t6) 8 suid 80 DA” URepehenag, Thomson, , “ 
remne ee ised alah iie Sata cpiser Opn 3-6 ind - A For Alterations and Additions - Premises at Thornhill Leytonstone ee = 
ead, Kilmarnock ,. . . ° . . Bridge, Caledonian Road, N., for Messrs. Thorley & 
Ag Ss cae Veg ait geet. es 7 m4 Co. ae R, N. SHaw, Architect, " SALISBURY. 
inl Sc a cm aS SS Ficton min ft #8118900! For Builaing House, Milford Hill a een e nee eee 
Kirkland, Aye CO Dee eee Qyitiamne, SUS Os Pes En aM ee ras 9 O|  Hanpixa & Son, Architects, Salisbury. Quantities 
Re Mone pasate ALAM Pee id We seer mame Reo Suan hk 1h Wet sakbay 3. a $1,777 10 G 
Bolton: Giasecr, ik wh . 2 4.) 2 60017 11] For Alterations at the Lord Portman Public-house, | Dibben & Co., Salisbury . . » 1,725 6 0 
ao 7 hon Broadley Terrace, Blandford Square, N.W., for Mrs.| Tryhorn, Salisbury .  . - + 152510 0 
Harvie, Lesmahagow ; ' : . 21564243) 2 : : & Son, Salisbur 1,514 13 6 
i i 5 Fanny Cowlin. Mr. H. I. Newron, Architect, 17| Soper & Son, Salisbury i Seles Ton casi. 2 
Fleet, Milton of Campsie on) opi GN eEOD OST aINT, Oricen, Anne’s Gate Sow ? ’ Harris, Salisbury . ; de> EeeeBE O06 
CEBOENE, AYE (Aovepte) NS ae es 6s thks Cook #5 Ati ara c » .£971 0 ©} Dolman, Salisbury eer es ih a 
Royal ' . 2 : 3 - - 860 0 O| Hale, Salisbury . : 6 i : « 1,499) 76-0 
HECKMONDWIKE. Walker + 2 .«. + i 4» 406 « 858..0,-0.] Crook, Sonthampton.. .. -o, ueaueuahUsnneannn 
A Steel Bros. : ; - ; B = - 828 0 0 Cooper, Salisbury . 3 5 . - 1,482 10 0 
For Building Branch Store and Manager’s House at Dews- Lamble . . ‘4 ‘ ee) . 769 0 0| W.J.&C.S. Young, Salisbury . . + 1,475 0 0 
bury Moor, for the Heckmondwike Industrial Co- GODDEN (accepted) . : 5 Z - 756 0 0} DAvwkKkUNS, Salisbury (accepted) . oi oe 1473" 0 0 


operative Society. Mr. Samurt Woop, Architect. 


Quantities by the Architect. Pewterer’s Work. 


Whitehead, mason. <9..." 4 oe379' “| 1 Davidson .| og \) Seg eaeeeesenen VESTOOS O78 SOUTH WARNBOROUGH.. 
W.&S. Milnes, joiner . 6 ° : - 270 0 O| Sanders . . . . . ° ‘ - 83 0 0|¥For Building Pair of Cottages, Blounce Farm, South 
Thornton, slater . : 3 ; - 4918 ©| Hellings . . : e i . A an eel 0 0 Warnborough, Hants. Messrs. Hasnam & Son, Archi- 

Brook, plumber : 5 . A ° . 386 6 0| HEATH (accepted) . . ° : . Speecnceen ie 50 tects, Reading. 
Greenwood, plasterer. . " . + N= 8) 0 Gasfittings. March 5 ° A a A ‘ - £535 14 0 
= WINN (accepted). Blunden . 6 : 5 : . - 460 0 0 
Total 4 ‘ + 40051220 Liming Bros. . 4 : G - 458 0 0 
LUTON. Hotton. 5 0) Lae eee res ; 
For Alterations and Additions to Town Hall, Luton, Mr,| Mills & Rogers. se oa pee 

LENNOXTOWN. W. H. Leerre, Borough Surveyor. ; Newberry. 50 


For Constructing Reservoir, Filter, and Tank, Laying 


Main and Branch Pipes, &c., for the Local Authority Amount of General Estimate. 


STAFFORD. 


5 , Dunham 5 : ° 0 i - £1 

of the Parish of Campsie. Messrs. Nrvex & HADpIN, Slough Bros. A r : ; i ; 2 Ne : For Building Club-house and Premises, Stafford. for the 

C.E. Z Fi fy Borough Surveyor’s estimate . A ; 902 15 0 Stafford Public Hall Company. Mr. GEORGE WoRNAL, 
J. Murray, jun., Maryhill . . Bis iy yom (ae) : S : y Architect. Quantities by the Architect. 
Duncan, Glasgow . ; ‘ 3 > 1,323 0-0 Extra for Pitch Pine Staircase to Main Hall. Whittome i i i f 3 z £949 0 0 
Frew, Airdrie. , 5 ° : - 1188 0 0} Dunham : ope © . ° : 3710 0] Adams & Pemberton . Ye ome Py PO) 
Flett, Campsie A Se Cee 1,182 0 ©| Slough Bros, = OLS + eee ate ats 1410 0} Jervis oo: eee ee 2 SOO OMG 
Quin, Springburn . 3 5 ne . 1,172 0 0| Borough Surveyor’s estimate . : : 28 0 0! erserr (accepted) . Me es et °° 6 Tb ROTO 
Harvie, Lesmahagow JT SOM GN) SUA A Extra if Patent Stone instead of Pitch Pine. Bridgett 0:0 ie suet ein yey ee, «cou RSOeamOmEO 
M‘Kenzie, Kirkealdy . : ; - 1,078 0 0 Slough Bros 26 0 0 i 
Osborne & Stevenson Ayr . : - 4 10760.0 5 ss Y 3 : ° 2 : For Construction of a Shaft or Well, and other Work, 
Bolton, Glasgow. , Be Aas 1073 0 0 pune ee een TO . D D 1210 0 220 feet depth and 8 feet diameter, and Boring from 
Henderson, Glasgow ss 5 LL Oee 0 0] | men edtveyoneestimate 0 8 100 ie ee 
BLack & Eapim, Johnstone (accepted) maerag5 0 0 Extra if York Stone instead of Patent Stone. Enson Moor, on Estate of Earl of Harrowby. Mr, 
Donald, Kilsyth ¢ 5 ow wy Ow TAG 0 0} Dunham SB ce ue ik. (Nene gare da hs 50 0 0 WILLIAM BLACKSHAW, Borough Surveyor, Stafford. 

For Su: : ¥ i i Slough Bros, ‘ 2 : . A 15 0 0} Jones & Wild, London . f ; 5 . £5,858 18 4 

or Supplying 150 tons of Oast-iron Pipes, for the Lennox- Borough Surveyor’s estimate : i 1210 0 Rawson & Co., Newcastle, Staffs. a - 480412 0 

town Water Works, for the Local Authority of ae 5 Chapman, Manchester. . os. 45746 10 0KO 

Campsie. Messrs. Niven & HADDIN, CE, Additional Cost if Dawnay’s Fireproof Floor and Slag Batchelor, Luton . PN AOC ROO 
Laidlaw & Son,Glasgow  . , . , £888 0 0 Cotton be used. Timmins. Runcorn . : : | ! 4'391 0 0 
Edington & Sons, Glasgow. =. =) 880 9 gf SloughBros# , . - 2s S0S0T a eenilevsHubeiee ed 3,933 10 0 
MacFarlane, Strang & Co., Maryhill  { | 878 9 9| Dunham . . | *- gS) Speiine AGs LOND) vanean wraitchaven “Te, te 3,111 17 6 
Stewart & Co., Glasgow . 4 3 : . 874 0 Q| Borough Surveyor’sestimate . 5 : 146 0 0 Espley, Stafford . : i . 2,647 -3--0 
alaren & Co., Glasgow . . 3 «8702 0.20 * Messrs. cugh Bros. Tender accepted, with extras, TURNER, Wolverhampton (accepted) « 11,935 14 42 

ULAN & Son, Glasgow (accepted). . | 745 9 0 a £989 Kendrick, Rugeley (for shaft only) - 673 0 0 
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SUPPLEMENT 


STRATFORD. 
‘For the Erection of Depot at Stratford, for Messrs. Carter, 
Paterson & Oo., under the superintendence of Mr. 
Wi1aM Eves, 10 Union Court, Old Broad Street, H.C. 


Rowe . f : 2 £2,953 0 0 
Morter . ° ° 2,895 0 0 
Higgs ; 2,796 6 0 
Downs 2,794 0 0 
Harris & Wardeop 2,752 0 0 
Eetry . 2,750 0 0 
D. W. & A. Br OWN, Camberwell Green 

(accepted) . . 2,732 0 0 


SWINDON. 


For Building Wesleyan Mission Hall, New Swindon. Mr. 
ORLANDO BAker, Architect. Quantities not supplied. 


Barrett - 5 £440 0 : 
Jackson . A a < Z ‘ . - 393 10 

WEBB (accepted) . ‘5 ° ° » 3882 0 0 
Gibbs A A “ . 368 10 0 


For Building Six Houses and One Shop and Dwelling- 
house, at Even Swindon. Mr. ORLANDO BAKER, 


Architect, Quantities not supplied. 
Wiltshire ; -£1,180 0 0 
Williams De sy aan Wy Ame, 
TURVEY (accepted) » 1,151 10 0 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Bitzts oF Quantities, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views. taste 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracun’s Tangs, upon application. 


SILICATED CARBON 
MAIN-SUPPLY FILTER. 


- : 
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| a 
3 
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© ) 


; 
@LEANING TAP ? ouTLaT 
FOR FILTERING THE WHOLE OF THE 


WATER-SUPPLY OF A BUILDING BEFORE USE, |. 


Complete ready for fixing, from £6 6s. each. 


SILICATED CARBON FILTER CC. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


“THE MARBLE STORES.” 


WILLIAMS & NASH, 


9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade 


FOR 


CHIMNEYPIECES, 


___ MARBLE FENDERS, 20s. 


QUANTITIES, ETC., 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
___ certain, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 
3 COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
OX & BARRETT’S SYSTEM of 
FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. - 
MR. BARRETT, { York Buildings, Adelphi, 


London, W.C. 


EADING CASES FOR ‘THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office ; 175 Strand, Lonc.»2, W.C. 
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WAKEFIELD. 
For Execution of Works for Sewage Outfall at Agbrigeg, 
near Wakefield. Mr. WILLIAM CRUTCHLEY, O.E., 


Engineer. Quantities by Engineer. 
Gilyeat - ; ° - . . ° oe 300 1 10 
T. & J. Wilson 2,900 0 0 
Illingworth 2, 875 0 0 
Parker & Sharpe . 2,843 3 0 
Smythe . & z - 2.828 18 6 
Cooper . : . A ° 2,750 0 0 
Cox . 2,610 0 0 
Langton a 5 A 2 2: 2,588 12 0 
Tattersall ; ° . . ° 2,576 6 0 
Holdsworth . 2,574 0 O 


Holdsworth accepted at £2, 300, under alterations 
made in drawings. 


WARLEY. 


For Building of Parsonage House, Boundary Walls, &c., in 


connection with St. John’s Church, Warley. Mr. 
Cc. F. L. Horsraty, Architect, 

Sutcliffe & Sons, Warley, mason . e - £1,039 0 0 
Mansley, Halifax, joiner . 5 411 0 0 
- Dyson, Warley, plastering and slating 190 0 0 
Naylor, Halifax, plumber 145 0 0 
Binns, Halifax, painting 44 0 0 
Naylor, Halifax, bells . 145 0 0 
Total - £1,844 0 0 

BEST BATH STONE. 


BOX GROUND 


WESTWOOD GROUN ¢ COMBE DOWN 


CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., L?- 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


C.W. NIGHTINGALE & CO., 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 


WINDOW BLIND MANUFACTURERS. 


TO THE TRADE ONLY. 
73a QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER. 


Price Lists, Patterns, &c., sent on application. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices and Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, BATH. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 
Prices quoted on Gbatication for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all tai ot res rap eee tae 
elected specially to suit Architects 
BATH STONE, {§ Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING PAPERSTAINERS, 
ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC. 
SHOW-ROOMS : Ce 


110 High Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W. i 


Of all Decorators & Contractors. 
go> SoLte ApDREsS. 
Note Trade Mark. 


BEST & SAFEST VENTILATOR IN THE WORLD. 


This FANLIGHT OPENER is pro- 
nounced simply perfect. It ad- 
justs ventilators to a nicety, while 
its perfect screw arrangements 
render accidents impossible. Al- 
ready thousands are in use, giving 
the greatest satisfaction, in 
Religious Institutions, Offices, 
Banks, Vestry and Public Halls, 
Theatres, Hospitals, Museums, 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Public 
| Houses, Mansions and other Resi- 
dences, Schools, Shops, &c. 

Are applicable to every descrip- 
tion of Fanlight, opening in or 
out, hung upon hinges or on 
centres. Also to open any num- 
ber simultaneously, such as 
lantern, conservatory, and sky- 
lights. 


R. ADAMS, Patentes, 


7 GREAT DOVER ST., BGRO’, 
SHOW-ROOMS : 


17 Blackman Street, Boro’ 
LONDON, S.E. 


WALSALL. 


For Two Dwelling-houses, Brace Street, Walsall, for Mr. 
Hickman. Mr. Perer ADSHEAD, Architect, Walsall. 


Taylor, : c r F 3 4 - £450 0 0 

Wistance . . . ° . 430 0 0 

Lynex ‘ - " . = E : 400 0 @ 

Mann : 5 ' 359 2 0 

Kyicut & Co. (accepted) : ° . 320 0 0 
For Warehouses, Office, &c., for Mr. Parsons, Bridgeman » 

Street, Walsall. 
EVANS (accepted) . 4 : . - 268°0 0 


(See list of tenders in Archilect of May 10.) 


WEST HAM. 


For Making Roads and Sewers, Freemason’s Lane, West 
Ham, for Mr. A. Barnett. Mr, BANISTER FLETCHER, 
Architect and Surveyor. 

Contract No. 1. 
£1,200 0 0 


ADAMS (accepted) . 


Contract No. 2. 
ADAMS (accepted) . - é - a 


VENTILATION ! 


THE SANITARY ENGINEERING AND 
VENTILATION COMPANY 


UNDERTAKE 
VENTILATION WORK 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Employing Skilled Workmen under Efficient 
Supervision and the most perfect Appliances. 


Address—Mr. H. CARTER, C.E., 
115 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


BATH STONE. 
BOX GROUND, 


THE BEST FOR ALL EXTERNAL USE, 


CORSHAM DOWN 


CANNOT or NDE RFOE IE IN BEAUTY OF APPEAR= 
CE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 


PICTOR & SONS, 


Ons WeLLives 


SERPENTINE. 


QUARRIES and WORKS, 
POLTESCO, near the Lizard, Cornwall. 
Estimates forwarded on application to the Proprietor. 
JABEZ DRUITT, 

SOUTH GROVE, MILE END ROAD, LONDON. 


Or the Marager at the Works. 
Show Room for Chimney-pieves, 9 Castle Street, Holborn. 


J. L, BACON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 
STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS; 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34 UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W.,, 


656 0 0 


And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and 
NEWCASTLE. 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “Heating” post free 


CHAS. BUSSELL, GIBBS & CO., 
75 & 76 Wells Street, Oxford Street, W. 


LOOKING GLASS WAREHOUSE. 


Silvered Plates for Decorative Purposes dc. 


INDIARUBBER STAMPS. 


The best and cheapest stamps made, for heading note-paper, 
endorsing envelopes. cheques, and _ postal cards, marking linen, 
pigeons’ wings, and a variety of other purposes too numerous to 
mention. Specimer impressions and price list one stamp. 


A. BERKLEY,6 Livery St., Birmingham. 


“SANITAS” 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBi:= HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, KE. 


SUPPLEMENT 
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Ww. H. LINDSAY «& co., 


PADDINGTON IRON WORKS, LONDON, W., 
AND SANDYMOUNT FOUNDRY, LLANELLY, CARMARTHEN. 


PATENT WROUGHT-IRON SASHES = WROUGHT BOSSES | 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR WAREHOUSES, SCHOOLS, AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


The Patentee begs to call particular attention to the great 
strength of this construction. The Bars and Bosses, being of 
malleable wrought iron, form an exceedingly firm joint at the 
intersection of burs. They are durable, and of light appear- 
ance, the Bosses being small and not unsightly. “hey can be 
made at very short notice, and at the price of an ordinary cast 
iron sash. 


PRICES UPON APPLICATION, 


GABLE LIGHT 


wy a 


we) 
SD a 


Section through Boss, full size. 
These can be glazed flat, like ordinary 
wooden sashes, without the corners of the 
panes being chipped off. 


@ @) LVI) fe 


aad 
a = = = a a ol re a AS Front view of Boss, full size. 
CLOSE BAR SASH {obviating use of ORDINARY WAREHOUSE anp SCHOOL SASHES. Obscuring no appreciable light. 


TAMAR TERRA-COTTA, 


A New Material, Originated and Patented by the Proprietor of the Tamar Works, near Plymouth, and unequalled 


1. For purity and uniformity of colour in all shades from porcelain white through browns to deep red, &c. 8. For strength and hardness. 
2. For straightness and cleanness of long lengths and joints equal to stone work, 4. For cleanness and sharpness of moulded or carved ornament. 


ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE WORK, EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL, FROM ITS PURITY OF COLOUR. 
Statuary, and other Artistic Work, Reliefs, &c., Produced with the Accuracy and Finish of the Model, 
ALL KINDS OF CHEMICAL AND GENERAL GLAZED STONEWARE, OF EXTRA STRENGTH, AT MODERATE PRICES. 
White Facing, Fire, Blue Paving, Red Pressed Bricks, of Great Strength, Quarries, Ridge Tiles, &c. 
A DLARGE SEOGi= OF IShafSae FIRB -BRICES ON ELAIN AD 
Catalogues and Estimates for Architectural Work on application. 
LONDON OFFICES, ADDRESS, ADDRESS OF WORKS, 


C. E. APPLEBY, Charing Cross Chambers, Duke St., Adelphi, W.C. TAMAR TERRA-COTTA WORKS, Callington (R.8.0.), Cornwall. 


REPRINT of ART PLATES from “THE ARCHITECT.” 


There are now on Sale a few Sets of the 


SHAKSPERIAN DECORATIVE PANELS 


Sia 


Price Five Shillings the set of Eight ; or free by post, carefully rolled, Five Shillings and Sixpence. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or at the 


OFFICE OF “THE ARCHITECT,” 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square E.C.; and Published by GILBERT WOOD at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., London 
Saturday, May 17, 1884. 
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Ole Architect. 


THE DOME OF THE FUTURE. 


HE dome has always had a mystery about 
it, whether artistically or scientifically 


architecture, when it used to be more 
cultivated than it is now, has again and 
again turned, with a kind of affectionate 
apprehension or apprehensive affection, 
to some new study of the subject. The 
late Professor COCKERELL, in that pe- 
dantic way which was so charming with 
him, would in his Academy lectures 
dwell almost ecstatically upon the theme ; 
and his admiring young audience would 
take it as a personal compliment when he went so far as to tell 
them of “the dome that crowns the human form: divine.” 
Sir GILBERT Scorv, occupying the same platform many years 
after, made one of his strongest points when he claimed for the 
Gothic style an equal zsthetic interest in the dome, which 
some thoughtlessly supposed to be but a commonplace Classic 
or neo-Classic feature. MicHarEL ANGELO considered that he 
was pursuing vaulting ambition to the very zenith when he 
boasted that the dome of the Parthenon should be elevated 
upon the summit of St. Peter’s. Our own Sir CHRISTOPHER 
WREN none the less admired himself, doubtless, and admired 
his art, when he upraised into the not then so dirty air the 
bright and graceful, if hollow, crown of his Cathedral of London 
City. And we may perhaps be permitted to add that, if the 
Liverpool people of to-day, in resolving to build for themselves 
a modern cathedral upon such great lines as shall be worthy of 
the dignity of their boasted wealth, should take the hint to try 
what can be had in the nature of a dome once more, whether 
Classic or Gothic, the way is open to them still to do quite as 
well as WREN did, and perhaps a good deal better, 

Mr. Emerson, who has had a considerable amount of 
experience in the design of modern Indian building, submitted 
to the Institute of Architects on Monday evening some highly 
interesting observations on the character and construction of 
Oriental domes, and, indeed, of domes in general, from that of 
the Taj Mahal to that of St. Paul’s. Such is his admiration of 
the noblest integer of architectural design that he even per- 
mitted himself to ask whether, in the new style, more muscular 
and modern, which we are beginning to hope it may be the 
task of English architects to conquer in the early future, it 
might not be well to regard the dome as capable of giving a 
specific direction to the efforts of intellectual ingenuity. The 
walls of the lecture-room being well covered with drawings of 
domes of all kinds, the opportunity was accepted for what 
turned out to be almost a debate on domes, in which it was, 
however, to be regretted that so few were present to parti- 
cipate. 

Amongst the rest, when the dome of St. Paul’s became a 
subject of attention, it will not surprise some of our readers, 
perhaps, so much as it did a section of the meeting, that the 
well-known discord which prevails between the outside and 
the inside of the structure was somewhat pointedly animad- 
verted upon. Critics pretty well understand nowadays that 
the ‘“‘dome” in this case is not a dome at all, but a graceful 
round-roofed tower atop of a dome. Still it was to the credit 
of the meeting as regards British patriotism that the denuncia- 
tion of its character asa sham dome—which there can be no 
doubt the architect only too solemnly intended it for—should 
be repudiated earnestly. That the inner dome—the only real 
dome—is of a proportionate height within, while the outer 
dome—the lead-covered empty roof of timber 50 feet higher— 
18 of a proportionate height without, was pronounced by the 
President himself amongst others to be enough to satisfy criti- 
cism. It depends upon what criticism is; but we will take 
leave at least to say that if the English dome of the future is to 
rear its head as loftily as the cupola of Wren, and to be as 
empty withal of intellectual furnishing within, the coming 
architect of it may safely be advised to beware of the opinion, 
for once in a way, of the British artist and the British Philistine 
combined. 

. The most interesting subject of discussion was the con- 


regarded, and the higher criticism of 


struction of domes, not, of course, with the misplaced in- 
genuity of WrREN, but on the more honest and more simple 
principles which all the other examples on the walls illustrated, 
and which obviously had constituted the very test for their 
admission as illustrations. One of the most suggestive of the 
drawings was the section of a dome at Baroda constructed by 
Mr. CHISHOLM, another Indian architect who was fortunately 
present to speak for himself. The dome is what is called a 
double one. The structural dome is very sharply pointed ; 
and the outer cupola, resting upon this at springing and 
summit, follows the bulbous model of the east, so as to leave 
a narrow interval between the two. Both vaults are of the 
lightest construction, and there is no lantern. The interval 
between an outer and inner skin in this way is, as we all know, 
a question of weather-protection, and in a hot climate, as was 
well explained, it serves also a most essential purpose in respect 
of ventilation. Upon this example it was pointed out that the 
high-pointed section is in reality almost the first essential to a 
strong dome ; it might have been added that the absence of 
the lantern in Oriental domes is again an essential element, 
both in their durability and in their facility of construction. 
It must be borne in mind that the eastern dome-builders use 
no centering, or almost none; and it is easy to see that this 
constitutes indeed a criterion of true dome-building. 

The use of cramps, chain-bond, or other metal-work in a 
hot climate was fully discussed ; and so far does this seem to 
be a question for anxiety that Mr. CuisHot had an ingenious 
proposal to submit for using a wrought-iron framework to 
serve as a tie at the springing level, having balance weights to 
rise and fall with the changes of temperature. Obviously this 
could not be called architecture, and the best impression it 
was calculated to leave upon the mind of an expert went 
rather to show how needless all such contrivances are if the 
constructor will but confine himself to the principles proper to 
the case. A dome requires no tie of any sort except that of 
good masonry. Every one knows that the most skilful 
equilibration of the vault of a great bridge furnishes but the 
theoretical basis upon which an immense margin of stability is 
created by the mere manipulation of the bond ; and just so is 
it in the dome—indeed the adventitious help of such artifices 
is here even much more effectual. But it must never be for- 
gotten that a dome commonly so called is not a dome merely 
because it is of rounded outline ; it is a dome, whether in art 
or in science, only when it is a circular vault of simple build- 
ing ; and then it possesses, beyond all rivalry, the grandest 
capabilities which the whole range of constructive science offers 
to the ambitious architect. 

It is well understood that modern architects are timorous 
in two ways: first there is the hereditary narrowness of mind 
which has been brought about by the dissociation of their 
structural work from that of the engineer ; and, secondly, there 
is the constant fear of expense. Say what we will of the 
merits of scientific administration, there can be no doubt that 
the bugbear of economy—really parsimony—is one of the 
most serious of all obstacles to the practice of substantial and 
stately building. It is quite in accordance with this state of 
things when we find those who have in some degree grasped 
the idea of dome-building on a large scale—as very few have— 
turning at once to secret iron ribs as a cheap solution of the 
problem, as if a dome were no better than an umbrella. The 
Vienna Exhibition roof, alluded to in the discussion, and un- 
questionably a great success if only on account of its magni- 
tude, is not a case in point. It was not a dome so much asa 
grand conical roof of the most characteristic iron framing 
throughout ; and so far it may be regarded as the model 
of what a dome in iron ought always to be. But it may 
be truly said that the very essence of such a design— 
and of course the converging ribs may just as well be curved 
as straight—lies in the exposure to view of the whole of the 
ironwork. Something was hinted by one of the speakers 
about such ironwork being regarded as a skeleton, to be 
covered, as nature covers the skeleton of an animal, with 
entirely different material in entirely different form ; but it is 
not necessary for the architect to go even so far as this before 
he becomes chargeable with sophistication, When, for in- 
stance, a domed structure of iron ribs is filled in with panels 
of concrete slab, we doubt whether this can be regarded as a 
dome in any sense ; it is rather a ceiling, with no matter what 
outside to keep off the weather ; and the concrete slab may 
just as well be papier-maché, and the ironwork all the slighter, 
and all the cheaper.. Perhaps the best ideal of an iron dome 
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weuld be a circular vault-roof—either Classic or Gothic—of 
the greatest possible extent, the ironwork appropriately orna- 
mented and fully exposed without and within, and the whole 
surface filled in with dark painted glass ; and no doubt such a 
structure might be made as majestic and glorious in its way as 
any work of building need ever be. 

It may perhaps be suggested whether concrete, not pre- 
viously prepared in slabs but used plastic, might be employed 
with advantage in dome-building. Some such mathematical 
principles being adopted as those which were some years ago 
expounded by Sir EpmunD Beckert, the only question for 
anxiety would be how to make the structure light enough and 
yet strong enough. The whole dome would be a single 
inverted cup, and if it failed at all it would simply become 
fractured in one of two ways—either vertically at the weakest 
point of equilibration by means of outward thrust, or laterally 
at a similar point by reason of what is the same thing in 
effect, the settlement of the crown. ‘The Oriental domes, it is 
said, exhibit fractures of such a kind in many instances. 
Even the dome of St. Peter’s, as all the world knows, has its 
cracks that must be watched from year to year. Chain-bond, 
we need scarcely observe, may overcome all risks. But the 
whole subject, the more it is discussed, may be said to grow 
.the more interesting to the architect, and the more promising 
in the direction of magnificent building yet unknown. 


EXHIBITION NOTES.—THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE annual picture show of the Royal Academy is 
remembered for very various reasons. Sometimes it is 
fixed in the mind by recollections of certain pictures that have 
taken the public by storm, for good or evil report, and stirred 
a strife of tongues that has lasted a whole season and more. 
‘Sometimes we record the exhibition because it was so bad, 
sometimes because it was so good, sometimes because it was 
neither one nor the other, but only “average.” Now the 
exhibition of this year partakes of all these means for 
remembrance. In the opinion of no doubt a large number of 
persons, Sir F. Leicuron’s large picture, Cymon and Iphigenia 
—on which we commented in ‘‘Studio Notes ”—is an eventful 
picture, a picture that marks an exhibition. At any rate, we 
all know that it has been purchased by the Fine Art Society 
for a very large sum, for the purpose of reproduction ; there- 
‘fore, from what may be called the point of view of the picture 
“market, we may consider Cymon and Iphigenia “eventful.” 
Certainly this somewhat pretentious work looks better at 
Burlington House than in the studio. Then there is the large 
canvas by Mr. Atma Tapema, R.A., Hadrian in England. 
We do not get a picture on this scale from Mr. TapEMA often, 
and are prepared with a welcome. Unfortunately, however, 
the painter is not at his best this time. There are all the 
perspective ‘‘dodges,” the illusive vistas and realism of con- 
“structive facts, the eccentric defiance of ordered composition, 
the accidental introduction of the figures—here a head and 
‘there a leg, and there a whole form-—and there is a great 
amount of archeologically accurate and beautifully painted 
-Getail. But for “a’ that, and twice as much as a’ that,” the 
picture is not interesting, and Haprian and his suite at the 
top of the open staircase, spite of imperial purple and 
correct accessories, are not vital personages. The attendant 
bringing up a tray of specimen pots from below, and 
whose head and shoulders appear abruptly half-way on 
the stair, does not serve the purpose of projecting the fore- 
ground with a force that shall send into truth of distance the 
glimpse of the potteries seen far below. It has been irre- 
verently remarked that the scene looks rather like the visit of 
a noble “taster” going the round of the early British club- 
houses. The waiter of the period brings up the soup, the 
ook’s seasoning shelf is palpably revealed in the bracket with 
the onions on it, and down below the menials of the kitchen 
are hard at work preparing savoury messes. Mr. TapDEMA is 
so successful a painter, and so sure of the respect due to his 
great talents, that he may without discomfort bear such 
persifiage, 

‘Two Academicians of long standing as public favourites 
have done well this year, first, Mr. GoopatL, R.A. in a 
brilliantly-painted interior, A Mew Light in the Harem, of 
which the motive is the delight of a languid Eastern mother in 
watching the infantine graces of her first-born, laughing and 


kicking on the floor in genuine babyish fashion. Also in a 
scenic but impressive canvas, on large scale, depicting the 
Light into Egypt by solemn moonlight. Then Mr. THomas 
Farp, R.A., shows the stronger side of his domestic style in 
the picture of a lonely little girl, gazing into the fire, building 
up a child’s castle in the air. Of what ts the Wee Lasste 
Thinking? says the title, and the suggestion is artistically 
expressed in the figure, which has the merit of being well 
placed upon canvas and soundly painted. 

The group of painters who have made Venice their head- 
quarters, and the incidents of modern Venetian life of the 
people their subject-matter, Cecin Van Haanen, HENRY 
Woops, A., and De Braas send some exceedingly clever 
pictures. Mr. Woon’s work has, to our thinking, most 
charm, for the poetry of Venetian backgrounds and Venetian 
atmosphere enters into his scheme. VAN HAANEN is the most 
indubitably safe in his audacities of scintillating colour and 
complexities of line, while Dz Biaas shows an individual chic 
in his treatment. To the group a new aspirant for brotherhood 
appears in Mr. Luke Fixpes, A., whose single figure study 
of a Flower Girl, and large subject-picture called Venetian 
Life, a coterie of laughing, gossiping work-girls, plying their 
various avocations in the shade of an archway beside a canal, 
have both the motley palette and surface epitome of character 
in type and action that belong to the style, but by no means 
the skilful harmonies or studied relations of line which underlie 
what looks to a casual observer merely clever chance work. 
But Mr. Fiupes is for his best advance too facile of brush and 
of artistic mind. Unless he will turn mentor to himself, and 
correct his draughtsmanship and paint with greater conviction, 
he will never rise above his present level. One outsider who 
has made deliberate advance year by year obtains this season 
something like a triumph of recognition. This is Mr. WATER- 
HOUSE, who into his subject—a number of Oriental women 
squatting in a half-circle before a human head, or ‘‘teraph,” 
Consulting the Oracle, which a female diviner seeks to hear 
from the dead lips—has put such well-considered skill into the 
drawing of expressive attitudes and heads, into the assortment 
of brilliant colours and rich fabrics, in the painting of curious 
detail, in the harmonising of all within the luminous shadow of 
a room shrouded from midday glare by lattice-work and 
blinds, that a large section of the art-loving and knowing pro- 
nounce this picture to be ¢Ae picture of the year. There is 
certainly no more thorough and artistic work. Another 
admirable painter is Mr. SermMour Lucas, whom the Academy 
have looked upon with favour under the purchase powers of 
the CHanTREY Bequest, by buying After Culloden—Rebel- 
hunting. Troopers make sudden entry into a smithy, and 
interrupt three stalwart and defiant men of the forge in act of 
making a new shoe for the horse of a fugitive rebel. Mr. 
Lucas has never done better work than in the study of these 
manly sons of VuLcAN, and the whole thing, from the narrative 
point, and for sound, crisp technique, is capital. 

In the way of decorative or ideal art not much is to be 
found. It is, however, a hopeful sign of the times that Mr. 
A. Moore's large decorative picture, Reading Aloud, which we 
noted in speaking of the Grosvenor Gallery, should have been 
assigned a good place on the line ; but we see no indication 
of any competition with the painter in art of this genre, although 
of subject easel pictures, treated with a view to their place on 
the walls or in the panelling of a room, there is no lack. Mr. 
Linton exhibits the last in appearance, but the first in serial 
order, of his pictures illustrating the career of a soldier in the 
Middle Ages. Zhe Declaration of War shows a Venetian 
prince refusing with scornful gesture the terms of some 
Oriental potentate, whose long-robed envoys bow before the 
dais in dignified acquiescence. Beside the prince stands the 
knight whose subsequent wars and triumphs form the subject 
of the series. In some respects this picture is the best of the 
set, satisfactory in composition, with more of life and less of 
the lay figure in the drvamatis persone, and excellent in the 
arrangement of variegated and isolated colours. Mr. Linton 
at any rate paints with a purpose. He is in earnest over the 
narrative setting forth of his motive, but never forgets the work 
of the artist in the office of the story-teller. ; 

Mr. PoynTer, R.A., is the only painter within the Academy 
who sends a study of the nude Diadumené, a figure on a small 
scale, solidly and brilliantly painted, with elaborate architectural 
background. Mr. PoyNTer’s other contribution is a portrait— 
and a very ill-favoured one—of Dr. Barry, Bishop of Sydney. 
Portraiture, of course, is liberally accommodated on the walls, 
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for here a double power works on the committee of selection ; 
first, there is the honour due to the artist, and next the honour 
due to his subject. Sometimes, however, an accident will close 
doors on both issues, and we are sorry this has been the case 
in Mr, Witrrip Lawson’s excellent portrait of Zhe Speaker, 
which on both counts might have been thought safe of entrance. 
By another untoward circumstance the chief picture of the year 
from the studio of Mr. Watts, R.A., Love and Life, arrived too 
late for the Academicians’ sending-in day, and the arbitrary 
rules of the body could not be broken, even for one of their 
most important members. Let outsiders take heart of grace! 
Even one of the sacred forty has to bow to fate. To return 
to portraiture, there is the broad and simple treatment which 
concentrates all power into the portrayal of the individual, 
without anything in the way of decorative accessory or elabora- 
tion of background. Mr. Mittars, R.A., in his portraits of 
men, Messrs. OULEss and F. Hott, and, “ with a difference,” 
Mr. HERKOMER, are masters in this mode, mostly painting men, 
and giving strong character study, with more or less artistic 
management, and more or less vigorous technical excellence. 
Mr. Outess’s diploma portrait of his brother Academi- 
cian, Mr. Hodgson, is a capital instance of this style of 
portraiture. Then there is the fancy domestic mode, 
as when Mr. JoHN COLLIER paints, in a very ‘‘cheeky” way, 
the three Daughters of Colonel Makins, M.P., having a game 
of romps, one sister prone on the floor, while the others pelt 
her with flowers ; or the simple domestic treatment, as in Mrs. 
L. STARR’s graceful and beautifully-painted portrait of Zady 
LVicholson, in a red plush dress, seated at a library table, with tasty 
knick-knacks about and carved panelling behind, or many of 
Mr, Sanv’s drawing-room pictures of ladies and children. And 
there is the portrait in character, a stylein which Mr. Petrie, R.A., 
has from time to time done some excellent bust studies, turn- 
ing out his friends in the guise of warriors or nobles of past days, 
when men clothed their persons to greater advantage for dignity 
and picturesqueness. In ladies’ portraits, too, we get some- 
thing fanciful as well as faithful, by clever use of the costume of 
the period in its prettier aspects, as in the Portrait of HENRIETTA 
Monratsa, by her sister ELLEN, in white satin, with the long 
dark hair hanging in a long plait, or AZ7s. John Rose, by R. J. 
GORDON, in a sort of shot-red pinafore dress. Yet another 
treatment may be cited at risk of wearying the reader, in the 
clever full-length of A/rs. John White, by the young Parisian- 
American, JOHN SARGENT, an impressionist of a special order. 
The manner is sketchy to verge of the ‘“blottesque,” but 
the figure is deftly thrown into the round, upon a background 
meagrely furnished, by emphasising the high light on a long 
sweep of white drapery, and the face, in spite of an inkiness in 
the shadows, is vf and agreeably pronounced. The colour is 
kept to silver greys, with a touch of pale red. The mannerism 
is clever, and rather taking when sufficiently coherent. That 
it can be anything du¢ coherent, let anyone judge by the por- 
trait from Mr. SARGENT’s brush in the Grosvenor Gallery. 


NOTES FROM PARIS. 


be a logician wished to write a companion to Dr. Whately’s 

“Historic Doubts Respecting Napoleon Buonaparte,” he 
could hardly find a more fitting subject for his essay than the 
statue of Liderty, which was said to have been designed for New 
York by M. Bartholdi. Descriptions were given of all the details 
of the work ; its size and weight were compared with other statues, 
and even the rivets were counted ; but, with the exception of the 
engravings on advertisements in Europe and America, there 
seemed to be no evidence of the figure itself. The traveller to 
New York looked for it in vain from the steamer, and it was no 
less invisible in Paris. It is not surprising that many believed 
the statue to bea myth. In spite of logic, Napoleon did live in 
Paris ; and it is no less true that the statue of Zzserty now stands 
upright, free from scaffolding or exterior support, in a founder’s 
yaré in the Rue de Chazelles. It may be seen by every one who 
passes along the Boulevard de Courcelles, towering above some of 
the houses. The smallness of French kitchens is a surprise to 
English cooks, and it appears almost incredible how such a work 
could be produced on premises that are so limited in area. The 
explanation is, that the statue is made up of about three hundred 
separate plates of copper, which were beaten to shape on a mould, 
numbered, and fixed like those in an ordinary iron structure. It 


can be readily examined, as a staircase leads from the door in the 
right foot to the chamber which forms the head, and through the 
openings in the crown Paris can be surveyed. The ascent sug- 
gests a visit to a large gasholder in course of construction, espe- 
cially as the rivet-holes in the plates through which light enters 
have been punched in square lines. The figure is stiffened 
throughout by lattice girders, and elaborate calculations have been 
made in order that the structure may be adequate to resist 
American storms. The copper plates are strengthened by iron 
bars, which are bent into the form of the folds of the drapery, 
and are united with the girders. That engineering skill was as 
necessary as the sculptor’s art in order to produce the figure is 
evident when it is said that the total height of this combination of 
thin copper plates and iron, measured to the top of the flambeau in 
the right hand, is 46 métres, or about 150 feet ; the height to the 
top of the head being 34 métres, or about 111 feet. The pedestal 
of masonry on which the figure will stand will be 82 feet high, and 
before long New York will thus possess a Colossus 232 feet in 
height, or 30 feet higher than the Monument in London, and 
double the height of the great statue of S4 Charles, by Cerani, at 
Arona. Considered as a work of art, the statue is entitled to great 
praise, and no better description of it can be given than the words 
uttered by an enthusiastic rivetter—‘ C’est magnifique !” 


Before these notes reach London Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
will have attempted the representation of Lady Macbeth. The 
experiment is watched with no little interest by some among the 
English in Paris, and by many Frenchmen. The old notion of 
Shakespeare’s lawlessness in the drama is no longer universally 
accepted, although to a Frenchman, who has been taught to believe 
in the unities of time and place, there are in the plays many things 
which are puzzling. Several translations of Shakespeare into 
French have been published, and the humbler class of students 
can obtain prose versions of eleven of the principal tragedies and 
comedies for a few pence in the “ Bibliothéque Nationale,” a series 
of reprints which has no counterpart in England. It will be said 
that Madame Bernhardt has not the physique that is requisite for 
the character. If tested by the imposing standard which Mrs. 
Seddons created (and which is so often badly copied), Madame 
Bernhardt will probably be found wanting. But Thackeray, who 
knew womankind almost as well as did Honoré Balzac, has said 
that Shakespeare’s Lady Macbeth, which is not necessarily the 
tragedy-queen of the stage, was a weak woman, otherwise she 
would not have walked in her sleep, and have revealed her hus- 
band’s misdeeds. Regarded in this way, there will be no 
inadequacy in Madame Bernhardt’s appearance, and her interpre- 
tation of the 7é/e may hereafter satisfy English critics. But there 
is one point which must excite curiosity beforehand. Someone 
wrote an article on the deaths of men, women, and children which 
are described in Dickens’s novels. What a volume could be pro- 
duced if a psychologist would analyse the death-scenes which 
Madame Bernhardt has gone through with a realism that has been 
derived from clinical study! In Shakespeare’s tragedy we only 
hear the wail of the woman when there is an end to the queen’s 
remorse in this world. Will M. Richepin, who has prepared the 
version for the Porte St.-Martin, adhere to the text, or is a scene 
which the poet has veiled henceforth to be revealed to men’s eyes ? 
“Nous verrons!” That care will be taken with the tragedy is 
evident from the somewhat uncommon circumstance that Madame 
Bernhardt’s theatre has been closed for a couple of nights to give 
opportunity for dress rehearsals. 


All the world over the kindly feeling which, in spite of rivalry, 
aitists have towards one another finds expression whenever there 
is the opportunity. One of these occasions was the auction which 
was held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of the paintings 
and sketches left by Ulysse Butin. They were supplemented by 
works which, as the placard stated, had been “ offerts par les 
artistes aux deux orphelins d’Ulysse Butin,” and the list of donors 
comprised almost every name of note in French art from Mdlle. 
Abbema to M. Yon. Any man who could buy the gift would have 
attained at a stroke a representative collection of modern French 
art. The little girl, by M. Bouguereau ; the mounted soldier, by 
M. Detaille; the trumpeter, by M. de Neuville; the primitive war- 
rior, by M. Luminais ; the child sweeping, by M. Edouard Frére ; 
the peasant woman, by M. Julien Dupré; the fauns, by M. Arcus, 
M. Dubufe, and M. Maurice Leloir ; the ballet-girl, by M, Comerre ; 
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and the sketch of a woman, by Madame Lemaire, were gems 
worthy of any gallery. It is now common to employ a child’s 
tambourine as a material for a fantaisie. To be successful requires 
dexterity in the use of colours nearly dry, and the utmost quick- 
ness, otherwise the parchment will become wavy. ‘Trifling as it 
may seem, tambourine painting is not a bad preparation for fresco 
work. A delightful example was contributed by M. Firmin 
Girard. The statuettes in bronze, marble, and porcelain were 
exquisite, and there were some fine drawings on wood blocks by 
the late Henry Regnault, who was a collaborateur with Butin. If 
a painter had not a cabinet picture in his studio he sent some of 
the sketches in his portfolio: thus, for example, M. Vibert gave 
the pen-and-ink drawing of the choristers, which a few years ago 
was reproduced in The Architect, and M. Baudry gave one of 
those studies for his figures in the Opera House which are 
accepted as canons of form by students. The generosity of 
French artists, whenever there is an appeal for aid, is always to be 
relied on, and the public are on those occasions liberal in giving 
prices.. On the first day the sum of 85,658 frs. was realised. 


There is no doubt that if Butin had lived a few years longer 
he must have been arich man. He had made his mark, or, in 
other words, the public assigned him a speciality. Butin had only 
to paint fisher-folks and sea-scapes, and patrons were ready to 
compete for his canvases. His pictures are apparently. mere 
transcripts from every-day life, but the exhibition of sketches 
demonstrated how great was the toil which the brave artist under- 
went in order to produce the simplest scene. Butin lived in the 
fishing villages, and nearly all his work was painted out of doors. 
If an action struck him as appropriate he watched it again and 
again, and faithfully recorded any new trait he could perceive. 
His finished picture was, so to speak, the characteristic idea which 
is exhibited under diverse circumstances. What can be simpler 
than the well-known figure of the fisherman carrying an anchor on 
his back? But a comparison of his studies will reveal the fact that 
Butin observed many a man thus burdened before he attained his 
end. His studies were not in crayons only; often they were 
elaborate works in oils, and it would seem to have been his prac- 
tice to carefully arrange all the parts of a picture on canvas, and 
then keep the work for consideration before he took up that canvas 
which was to be shown to the public. It would be difficult to dis- 
cover better examples of the thought which is needed in order to 
make a picture out of a commonplace incident, or to convert prose 
into poetry, than the sketches which remained in the studio of 
Ulysse Butin, 


The opportunities for employing artists are so much more 
numerous in Paris, it is not surprising that, somehow or other, a 
French artist is rarely in absolute impecuniosity—unless it be 
through his own fault. If there is no market for his pictures he 
can make designs, if it were only for industrial purposes, or apply 
his pencil to some kind of decoration. One of the latest ways of 
utilising art is the introduction of etched menu cards. In England 
it is possible to obtain cards in black or in many colours, which 
some people consider to be very fine ; but the best among them are 
manufactured in America, and are mere specimens of mechanical 
engraving, and, one might add, of mechanical designing. They 
are to be had in thousands, and are sold to hotel-keepers as well 
as to hosts who wish to make a display. A Paris gentleman can 
without any difficulty obtain an etched card that will be not only 
worthy of adm‘ration for its beauty, but which has the advantage 
that the design is not to be seen at any other table but his own. 
The plate can be his property in the same way as the plate of his 
visiting card. Many of the etchings are works of art, and the 
quality is simply a question of price. Etching on copper is not 
much more difficult than etching on paper. The process is 
restricted in England to expensive pictorial works, while in France 
it is used to transform simple things into objects of beauty. 


The exhibition of the works by M. Meissonier, which was 
opened in M. Petit’s gallery on Friday, the 23rd inst., contains ninety- 
one pictures. Some have been lent from English galleries. The 
Queen has sent La Rive. Sir Richard Wallace’s collection, which 
is one of the richest in works by the artist, is represented by Les 
Bourgeois flamands, Les Amateurs d’estampes, Partie perdue, 
Le Décaméron, and Le Guetapens. There are also a Portrait de 


Meissoniey and Recherches littéraires from M, Gambart; Uz. 


officier de mousguetaires and Le Porte-Drapeau, from Mr. 
Duncan ; Le Portrait du Sergent and Les Joueurs @échecs from 
Baron Schroeder, and Regnard dans son cabinet from Mr. Price. 
The works which M. Meissonier has lent are Les ruines des 
Tuileries, Le Chant, Le Graveur & Veau-forte, A la fenéttre, M. 
Thiers sur son lit de mort, Les Tuileries, Intérieur de léelise 
Saint-Marc, Portrait @homme, Intérieur flamand, La partie 
@échecs.. The money received from the visitors, which is sure to: 
be a large sum, is to be handed over to a charitable society which, 
has charge of a night refuge. 


There will be a sale of drawings and paintings by M. Berne- 
Bellecour at the Hétel Drouot, on Thursday next. This artist, 
like M. Detaille and M. de Neuville, devotes himself mainly to. 
military subjects. The catalogue for the auction is small in size,, 
but as it has Ahotogravures of some of. the pictures, amateurs are: 
willing to pay ten francs for a copy. 


The roadway of the Pont des Arts, which connects the Place’ 
de l'Institut with the Quai du Louvre,is being renewed. The: 
bridge is used only for foot passengers, and is very often infro- 
duced in sketches of Paris life, for one may encounter on it. 
influential politicians who prefer to walk to the Assembly by the: 
quais rather than by the gardens of the Tuileries, renowned 
members of the Académie, and humble students of science and. 
art hurrying to the Quartier Latin or the Rue Vaugirard. One: 
half the bridge is closed to traffic. .The removal of the roadway” 
shows that the iron ribs which form the arches are of rather- 
slight dimensions, but the bridge sustains an immense traffic: 
throughout the day, and it has been crowded on occasions. There 
is a strong timber superstructure of longitudinal and transverse- 
bearers, and over all is a coating of asphalte. The bridge was. 
erected in 1803, and until 1848 tolls were levied on the passengers... 
One of the outer arches was removed in 1852 for the enlargement 
of the Quay Conti. 


It is hardly creditable to English taste to find Mr. J. C. Robin-- 
son, F.S.A., bringing his collection of Renaissance medals to: 
Paris in order that he may sell them. There is, of course, but one 
meaning in the transaction, namely, that there is a more profitable 
market here, because the people are better able to appreciate that 
class of sculpture. If the question is asked why the difference: 
should exist, an explanation is easily found. The production of 
medals is still practised in France ; collections of them are found 
in every museum ; there are many dealers, and even the poorest 
can obtain a copy of a gem from one of the boxes on the quais.. 
What is more important, there are courses of lectures on medals. 
as well as on other subjects, which elsewhere are supposed to be 
the property of a few connoisseurs. ; 


It would be difficult to find critics whose eyes are more keen: 
than those of French journalists. They are always putting some- 
thing or other under the microscope, and startling the public with: 
discoveries. It has just been asserted that the popular novel “ Le- 
Maitre de Forges,” which has been dramatised and is being played: 
successfully at the Gymnase, with Madame. Bernhardt’s husband 
in the principal 7é/e, is little more than a translation from the 
Swedish. Another surprise has been found among the pictures. 
purchased by the State at the Salon. It is said that M. Dantan’s. 
Modéle d’atelier is only a translation to canvas of a photograph.. 
But the picture has none of the stiffness that is almost inevitable- 
when figures are posed before a lens. May we venture to suggest 
an opportunity to the French critics which they have somehow: 
overlooked ? Let them compare an old photograph of the Duchess. 
of Teck bending over one of her children with the pleasing. 
L’ Amour maternel by M. Saintin, and they will have a subject in: 
which they can revel. 


Bristol.— The new building for the Capital and Counties Bank 
in Baldwin Street, Bristol, is now nearly completed. It has beem 
designed and erected under the superintendence of Mr. F. Mew. 
architect, Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh Square. Mr. Honey has. 
acted as clerk of the works, and the builders are Messrs. W.. 
Cowlin & Son, Brunswick Square, Bristol. The frontage is built | 
of granite up to the first floor. The floors are concrete, and the 
walls are in Staffordshire brick, with cement. The ceiling is fire- 
proof, and built by Messrs. Dennett & Ingle, of London. 
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N ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects was held on 
A Monday evening, Mr. Ewan Christian, president, in the 
chair. 

The SECRETARY announced the death of Mr. Edwin Nash, who 
had been a Fellow of,the Institute of long standing. 
. Mr. Fow er said that he had had the pleasure of personally 
knowing the late Mr. Nash, and that he should not wish the 
announcement of the death of a member so well known, and a 
friend so valued, to pass without a word in tribute to his memory. 
That gentleman too, while health had, permitted, had been a con- 
Stant attendant at their meetings, and taken part in the discussions, 
to the benefit, he thought, of them.all. - ; 

The PRESIDENT said he-cordially agreed with what Mr. Fowler 
had said of the late Mr. Nash, and then added some remarks of 
his own testifying to. the professional worth of the deceased gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WILLIAM EMERSON then read a paper, of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract :— 


Description of some New Buildings at Allahabad and Bhow- 
nuggur, India, with Remarks on Domes and the mingling 
of Styles of Architecture. 


There were various points, Mr. Emerson said, to be considered 

in arranging buildings suitable to Indian purposes, points which 
architects were not brought into contact with in England, and 
which involved such differences in construction as to make it a 

delightful experience to leave the old highways of English archi- 
tectural thought and to work for a while in India. These points 
were chiefly the climate, with its intense heat and its total rainfall, 
almost incessant, but limited to a few months ; next, the habits of 
the Oriental, which made it hard for him to work save in the 
accustomed grooves of his ancestors; lastly, the innovation of 
modern Western thought, and, it might as well be added, of 
‘science and culture so opposed to all the antecedents of the con- 
servative Hindoo and to his caste prejudices. In Allahabad the 
average heat was from 85 degrees to 98 degrees in the shade. At 
Nassich, in tents under the mangoe trees, he had experienced 

120 degrees of heat: . Hence-the- necessity fcr elaborate. means of 

ventilation, for verandahs, and for walls shaded by overhanging 

eaves. This arrangement gave a character to Indian buildings 
quite unlike that of our western ones, and affording the architect 
scope for picturesque dealing with light and shade unattainable 
in England. - With regard to the habits of the Oriental work- 
man, it was shown in detail how much the English architect has to 
put up with in India, how completely he must possess his soul in 
patience, unless willing to run the risk of death by heat apoplexy. 
Mr. Emerson had to allow for a considerable percentage of defec- 

tive workmanship, as was illustrated by his plans for a church and 
for the Muir College, both at Allahabad, and for the Takhtsingji 
Hospital at Bhownuggur. As to the style of architecture to be 

adopted by the English in our peninsular dependency, Mr. Emer- 
son accepted, with some modification, the conclusion arrived at in 
Mr. Chisholm’s last. year’s paper, ‘‘that an architect practising in 

{India should unhesitatingly elect to practice in the native styles.” 

The present reader’s later idea was that buildings erected under 

the British Raj for any purpose connected with the natives, whether 
for government, education, or charity, should show a distinctively 
British character, at the same time adopting the details and feeling 

-of the native architecture, and suiting it to the requirements of each 
particular case. In answer to the objection that this would create 
a hybrid style, it was asked whether the mingling of Mahomedan 

-and Hindoo art had not resulted in some of the most enchanting 
buildings of the world, as exemplified at Bejapore and in the 

North-West Provinces. In Europe, also, were there not buildings 

as noble as any in the world—for instance, St. Sophia’s at Con- 
stantinople—which were hybrid in style? Other examples were 
the Palermo Cathedral, the San Miniato at Florence, the interior 

of St. Mark’s at Venice, and the apse of our own Canterbury 
‘Cathedral. Indeed, were not the loveliest flowers and plants 

hybrids? and had not: the intermingling of the different human 

families produced the noblest types of men? This was Mr. 
Emerson’s apology for the architecture of the Muir College and of 

the Takhtsingji Hospital, which he felt must be described as 
hybrid. These buildings of his carried out, as he proceeded to 

‘show at large, his idea of impressing the stamp of the British 
Raj on modern English erections. Some sketches of Indian 

details, which he exhibited, explained whence he got his inspira- 
ition. Though for the most part from Mahomedan buildings they 

were nevertheless of Hindoo origin. That from the fort at Agra 

was certainly old Hindoo work re-used by the Mahomedans, and 

so was the column from Bejapore. The decoration from Pashan 

was also Hindoo, One of the most interesting points to himself 

in these Indian works of his, Mr. Emerson said, was the chance of 
introducing domes—a chance rarely falling to the lot of an archi- 

tect practising in England. In. the dome over the hall of the 
Muir College he had taken the type of the Taj Mahal for outline. 

He described his own dome, instancing the points of resemblance 

and difference between the two. Headded a comparative account 
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of the library dome. of the college and of.the hospital dome. 
After a comprehensive survey of the principal domes in east and 
west, Mr. Emerson said it seemed to him that ‘the highest perfec- 
tion attainable in the construction of-a dome-would be a combina- 
tion of the arched pendentive arrangement of Mahmoud’s tomb 
surmounted by a circular dome. of the conical section of St. Maria 
at Florence, or that of the tomb of the Shah Khoda Benda, 
with a ‘slight. additional. bulbousness .of...the;-haunches and a 
weighty cornice hung inside about one-third of the height 
above the springing. Part of this idea was in his mind 
when he designed the dome over the Sitzungsaal in the competi- 
tion for the Berlin Houses of Parliament. In this case he proposed 
supporting the large lantern by flying buttresses over the dome 
rather than by a double shell. One good point of this construction 
internally would be that the spandrels would offer such advantages 
for mosaic or fresco, being at an easy angle of vision—an important 
thing ata great height.. He believed that with Portland cement 
concrete and.a network of galvanised iron or copper embedded in 
it, to supply the fibre lacking to concrete, the upper part. being 
composed of an aggregate of light specific gravity, with heavy. 
material at the base, we might construct perfectly stable domes of 
larger size than any ever yet built, of more effective external and 
internal design, and of comparatively light weight. Internally the 
dome was by far the grandest and most impressive method of 
covering a largearea. There was a mystery about the gloom of the 
interior of a vast cupola that well suited the imagination of an 
Oriental. And in all great architecture there should be a certain 
mysteriousness. He had read that a science without mystery is 
unknown, and a religion without mystery was absurd. He felt 
sure they might add that architecture without an element of 
mystery is. unpoetical and unimpressive.. It was. this . quality 
in our great Gothic cathedrals, caused by the ranges of 
columns, arches, and vaults, that was the chief reason of their 
attractiveness, but they lacked the feeling of immensity and 
spaciousness given by the dome. Yet a dome should not 
be too light nor its vastness too easily penetrated. He thought 
the effect. of St. Peter’s was marred by this. The interior 
of St. Paul’s was on this score more effective. Some would ask, 
How about the decoration? Well, the decoration of St. Peter’s 
was too plainly visible, and if St. Paul’s should be treated 


- correctly by means of well-designed subjects with strong outlines, 


devoid of dark shadows, and rendered in the brightest glass mosaic, 
it would be quite visible enough down below, with enough of the 
mystery emblematical of all spiritual and heavenly things, But 
for decoration in such a position the colours must be brilliant, for 
the joint effect of distance and the atmosphere would be to dull an 
emerald green down to grey and a bright vermilion to dingy red. 
Mr. Emerson said he had often wondered why our architects who 
had had the chance had never erected a dome in connection with a 
Gothic church in England. It was not needless, as was proved by 
our enormous congregations, many of whom could neither see nor 
hear on account of the blocking up of the lungs of the churches 
with the enormous piers. He wanted to see a magnificent Gothic 
interior opened up after the manner of the Duomo at Florence, 
and numbers of other Italian churches. But he could not see why 
the grandest of all features should be almost exclusively found in 
Classic and Oriental work. There might be certain difficulties to 
be overcome, but nothing insurmountable, and with the earlier 
types of transitional architecture the dome would perfectly 


harmonise. Might it not happen that in such an endeavour 
to blend Classic and Gothic we might strike the archi- 
tecture of thirty years hence, as hinted by Professor 


Kerr in his interesting paper read afew nights ago? Letit bea 
Renaissance suited in every way to our modern requirements, not 
such as Italy saw in the fifteenth or sixteenth century, but a Re- 
naissance of the mingled spirit of Classic and Gothic exemplified 
in some such works of an earlier century as he had already men- 
tioned. The desiderated Renaissance was one with arms long 
enough and bold enough to embrace the lintel, the round arch, 
and the pointed arch, the picturesqueness of the Gothic vault and 
the dignified nobility of the Classic and Oriental dome, with 
an elimination of the crudities of Gothic art, and an enrichment 
with the graces of the Classic style. Before such an architecture 
a style which worshipped nothing but quaintness, whose ideal of 
nobility was only the picturesque, and whose detail and sculpture 
were debased and meaningless, might surely vanish into the haze 
of oblivion from which it was evolved. But he did not yearn after 
a Renaissance whose constructive element was iron. That might 
suffice for bridges of thousands of feet span, for earthquake-proof 
buildings, for fireproof. roofs and floors, for girders, ties, and 
cement. An architecture to be noble and impressive must not be 
wanting in mass, and an iron edifice was but.a skeleton wanting 
the clothing of flesh and skin to give it life and beauty. We called 
that a human skeleton from which soul had fled, and on the 
same principle an iron architecture would be found to lack the 
nobility of a living art. 

A discussion followed the reading of the paper, in which Mr. 
Chisholm, Mr. Aitchison, Professor Kerr, Mr. Woodward, Mr. 
Stannus, and Mr. Tarver took part. Many of the remarks passed 
accorded very generally with those made on previous occasions 
when the subject of domical construction has been in question. 
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The points of interest will be found treated of on another page. 
The proceedings were terminated with a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Emerson for his paper. 


CATHEDRAL PLANNING.* 


NGLISH architects seem to have grasped with a firm hand the 
artistic qualities of the cruciform plan. Lincoln Cathedral is an 
example, and perhaps it might be difficult to find one more com- 
plete in itself or more typical of our national peculiarities. As a 
mere ground-plan it is a work of fine art, well-proportioned and in- 
teresting, with beautiful forms employed about it. The foot of the 
cross is sufficiently deep to balance its great length, being formed 
by the two western towers and transepts. These latter are of little 
or no use to the nave as transepts; both are closely screened off, 
and used for the independent purposes of a morning chapel and a 
consistory court. They have still less to do with the elevation 
being only of the same height as the side aisles; but they have a 
distinct architectural value on plan. The nave has seven bays, 
the two westernmost being narrower than the others, originally 
without doubt because it was built from the choir to meet the older 
Norman work of the front. The Norman nave, as seen between 
the towers, was narrower than the present one. But these two 
narrower western bays bring the transept vaults, of equivalent 
width, into harmony and connection with the side aisles, and are 
beautiful specimens of groining. The dimension of these two 
nave bays governs the projection of the transepts, which we feel to 
be the just one, as it has base enough to balance without rivalling 
the great crossing. If we were dealing with a cross in upright 
elevation, the base would bring the cross on to the ground-line, 
which. carries the eye away beyond the projection of the arms. 
The screens which divide the nave from the chapel and consistory 
court are original work, not later additions. Notice their value to 
the whole plan. They carry the nave at its normal width past the 
transept, till it butts against the towers. Though the transepts 
only effect a junction with the side-aisle vaults, and do not pass 
the main arcade, the nave would have been shortened and its pro- 
portion to the whole lost, besides the creation of a western rival 
to the great transepts, had these low stone screen walls been 
omitted from the plan. For the sake, therefore, of its hidden 
beauty, and also for that of the architect, who brought the older 
building into union with his with such consummate skill as to make 
a perfectly-proportioned plan out of two incongruous parts, we trust 
that these screens may yet long escape the hands of the “ unbroken 
vista” lovers. Before leaving the west end, observe how artistically 
the octagonal turrets turn the corners of the front. They are 
poised in an unusual way, having but little projection on the front 
and considerable at the sides and back. This may be merely 
because the front pre-existed of a fixed width, which did not agree 
with the dimension that governs the western transepts. In all 
probability, one of ourselves—a modern architect—would have 
made our transepts extend just a trifle more, so that the pinnacles 
should stand at the exact angle of the building, but then the 
valuable “‘ claw” they exercise on the plan would have been lost. 
As they stand they furnish fixed points from which we can com- 
prehend the scheme of the base. 

Peterborough has a small plan with a simple outline, as there 
is distinctly no feature to interrupt the cross. It is in this simple 
completeness unique, and contrasts remarkably with the plan of 
Lincoln. Its proportion as a whole is good. If there is a fault, 
it is that the upper part of the cross is a trifle too long. Half the 
width of a bay of the Lady Chapel might be spared. In nearly all 
English plans, whatever may have been the original length deter- 
mined on, subsequent alterations have pushed the building east- 
wards, generally with the happiest effects, as this otherwise inor- 
dinate extension of the upper part was made proportionate by 
such successful expedients as choir transepts, or by a diminution 
of width in the presbytery, or by a more considerable one in the 
Lady Chapel beyond; also by the accentuation of the main 
crossing, with the same purpose in view as at Ely and Winchester. 
The western transepts, which form the raison @éirve of the Peter- 
borough fagade, are like those of Lincoln in one respect, being cf 
little projection in proportion to their depth, their dimensions being 
the width of the sideaisles. They are divided from north to south 
by the wall which gives recess to the front and produces a marked 
effect on plan. It reduces the western transepts to a width which 
makes them a base or plinth to the cross. At Lincoln the base to 
the cross is formed by the square subdivided masses of the towers ; 
the western transepts counterpoising the greater transepts with 
the entire length of the church, the screen walls purposely pre- 
venting the foot or plinth of the cross from being realised in order 
to preserve the effect of the nave. The Peterborough nave is long 
enough, and the transepts consequently can become not merely an 
external counterpoise to the other masses of the building, and be 
partly absorbed by the nave, but have a definite relation to the idea 
of the cross at its foot. The total depth is just as necessary to the 


* From a paper read by Mr. A. B. Pite at the eleventh ordinary 
meeting of the Architectural Association, 


whole, and what is superfluous to the plinth is cut off by the cross 
wall and becomes the glorious recessing to the arches of the 
facade. This is the secret of the mystery of the front. Anything 
but a hollow sham having no relation to the whole, it is, in fact, the 
result of a masterly and beautiful plan. The towers which bound 
the front are delicately and subtlely stepped forward with almost 
the effect of a curve, and form the lower feet from which the cross 
rises firmly and gracefully, the broad splaying of the arches and 
the recesses behind aiding this impression. The later porch which 
projects beyond is fortunately cut off on plan by the recesses. 
Peterborough is the only cathedral plan I know that can be looked 
at in upright elevation with entirely satisfactory results. 

Salisbury, though ona smaller scale, is a plan of similar 
proportions and scheme to Lincoln, but without the western 


transepts. It was built a short time after the nave of Lincoln, in 


1220. Itisa double cross having transepts of the same relative 
projection, and there is but little difference in the proportionate 
lengths of the choir and presbytery. The scheme of the cloister 
and chapter-house is also similar, but they are in a position which 
the exigencies of the site did not permit at Lincoln on the south 
side of the nave, the more usual position. To a certain extent 
perhaps this position may give a finish or balance to the western 
end of the cathedral on the south side, but something seems 
needed on the north, The porch would scarcely supply the need 
or be important enough for the position. The length of the nave 
without being interrupted needs the balance and base that the 
western transepts give to Lincoln. A comparison between the two 
cathedrals in these particulars is the more justifiable, as both the 
west fronts are designed on the same principle, being facades, 
distinct architectural compositions complete in themselves, with 
corresponding turrets at the ends. These turrets are not pitched 
on the intersection of the front and side on the “correct angle,” 
but are placed as terminations to the front, though they have not 
enough projection in spite of this on the plan to furnish us with 
the points that the Lincoln turrets give, and we consequently miss 
its completeness and beauty in this respect. A visitor to Salisbury 
feels there is a lack of interest at the further end of the nave, 
especially after turning from the choir ; it seems too long a walk. It 
cannot be that the architect was unwise enough to design that this: 
impression should be produced to increase the effect of his west 
front Zour de force awaiting one beyond the welcome door. It 
must be remembered in criticising Salisbury that it is practically 
the work of a single mind and generation, being one complete 
erection, at all events as far as the plan goes. This is scarcely the: 
case with any other of our Medizval cathedrals. 

Winchester has a small Lady Chapel terminating the east end, 
like Salisbury, but has only one grand transept, and no projections: 
at the west end. It does not seem to feel the lack appreciably, as. 
one fears, that the interesting proportions of the chancel should be: 
damaged. At Salisbury the double transepts brought the projec- 
tion along the body of the plan in a swelling gradation. The east 
end of Winchester is sufficiently removed from the great transepts: 
to be independent of them, and complete in itself, and in its 
relation to the entire length of the plan. 

Durham has a burly massiveness in plan, true to the character 
of other aspects of the building. The so-called chapel of the 
nine altars (I cannot but think it should be seven) crowns the 
cruciform, as one did once at Lincoln and Fountains, in a com- 
plete and final manner, but subservient to the central transepts. 
The nave is finished by the slight projection of the western towers, 
that seems the exact amount required to balance the whole without 
disturbing the mass of the east end. 

Ely as a whole is simpler in outline than any we have beer 
considering, though we bear in mind the extraordinary feats of 
constructive skill and beautiful design wrapped up in it. The 
nave, choir, and presbytery are unusually long and wide, but wel 
balanced by the great transepts; comparatively short in projection, 
The design of the west end is unique—narrow but massive tran- 
septs, with a small apsidal chapel, nestling against the south side 
of the nave. I am inclined to think that the design contemplated 
a corresponding chapel on.the northern side. This little chapeh 
gives the transept depth enough to balance the plan, and being 
low, plays no prominent part externally. The chapel has here 
exactly the same object to attain as the screen walls at Lincoln. 
Though the two plans are different in almost every particular of 
design, we see that the architect had the same result to attain, and 
succeeded by a different method in each case. Five turrets nearly 
circular on plan complete in a magnificent manner the design of 
the transepts, and make Ely an interesting example of western 
transept planning. The Galilee porch interferes slightly with the 
happy result, owing to the great thickness of its walls necessitated 
for abutments to the arches that carry the central western tower: 
This was not the case with the Galilee at Durham, as the walls 
were not too thick to look delicate on plan. 

Leaving strictly English examples, Westminster, in spite of its 
general tendency to depart from national types, is English in 
having a plan that is complete and beautiful as a whole, the base 
of the western towers having enough projection to make a satis- 
factory termination to the nave. Sir Christopher Wren’s plan of 
St. Paul’s has western transepts which are not quite happy in pro- 
portion. They seem either too large or too small, too large and 
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deep for the length of the nave, and not far enough for the great 
transepts to aid their proportion. The nave could not well have 
been lengthened, as its huge arches would lose scale by further 
repetition. The western transepts seem too small, when we realise 
that if they had been equal in size to the great arms of the cross 
the nave would have been perfectly balanced, though this would 
have been a departure from the proper cruciform plan. We find 
this carried out in the plan of Minster Cathedral, a building 
though small in comparison with St. Paul’s, more huge in scale. 
The nave consists of two spans. The eastern and western tran- 
septs are the same in size, have but little projection, and are of the 
same width as the nave. Their size, however, does not interfere 
with the latter, which passes through the eastern crossing into the 
chevet, and through the western for an equal distance to a porch. 
In the examples as yet referred to the western transepts have been 
connected with the facade, but at Minster they have no relation to 
such, the front being a gable between two simple square towers. 

The cruciform plan produced long churches, as the crossing 
arms divided the length and gave interest to points in what, 
without them, would have been a mere corridor. Our architects 
who were content to trust themselves to the cruciform plan for a 
supply of sufficient interest and beauty, naturally found at the 
crossing the centre and most important part of the design. This 
is why they concentrated their powers on the design of those 
lantern towers which are the glory of our cities and ours alone. 
Their thoroughness in adhering to a definite scheme of plan has 
been amply rewarded. The continental architects, who either did 
not perceive the vantage point they possessed at the crossing, or 
were careless of it, produced no cathedrals which can rival the 
English in beauty and dignity of grouping. The fact that the 
square east end was the-rule of our English practice has not a 
little to do with the emphasis given to the crossing; being con- 
scious that the building could be terminated at any point to meet 
whatever proportion already existed, the transepts were length- 
ened and widened to group externally with the lofty tower, and 
give space and effect to the interior. The transepts, as a conse- 
quence, are much more important and valuable here than abroad, 
their repetition beyond the choir being most fruitful of artistic 
results. Both at Lincoln and Salisbury the choir transepts are of 
beautiful proportions, narrower, and of less projection than the 
great transepts, and seem based on a cross of which the choir 
forms the stem and the sacrarium the head, their point of crossing 
being the top of the main cross, of which the other transepts are 
the arms, forming a cross within a cross, and yet maintaining their 
share in the whole plan. They effect a junction with the main 
vault, unlike their western brethren, the continuity of which is, 
however, undisturbed. Having been brought by their means 
now to the east end, we cannot but feel that there is no other 
possibly successful termination for the cathedral but a square 
wall, the rectangle having been the foundation of all the beauties 
we have been enjoying. And we have reason to be proud of the 
self-restraint our architects displayed in their way, and wonder 
what posterity will find of that quality in our own work. 

I do not propose to refer to the transepts of foreign cathedrals 
apart from their apses and chevets, to which they are entirely 
subsidiary, though this brings us in contact with Westminster, 
where the transepts and chevet seem to maintain an interesting 
and ceaseless struggle for supremacy on plan, This is not visible 
externally, as, most wisely, the lantern-tower has not been built. 
The combination of a lantern-tower, of sufficient height and size to 
be proportionate to the whole building, and a chevet, has yet to be 
accomplished. St. Ouen, at Rouen, is nearest the goal, but the 
charming lantern is too small for the nave. Noyon is a rare 
example of a cathedral which, though of second or third-class 
dimension, is completely planned ; the apsidal transepts are dis- 
tinctly typical of French design. Soissons Cathedral has one such 
beautiful transept with an aisle, but owing to the lines of the site 
the northern transept has to be kept square. Noyon was originally 
united to the see of ‘fournay, the cathedral of which has apsidal 
transepts of much greater size with aisles, but they are too far from 
the chevet, and interfere with the nave. At Noyon, apart from the 
feeling of harmony that the three semicircles give to the plan, 
there is a great lack of correspondence in proportions. ‘The tran- 
septs want enlargement in the direction of the nave, as they are 
overpowered by the chevet. St. Reim, at Rheims, is perhaps the 
nearest to successful treatment. Here the transepts are square 
ended, but have the usual apsidal projections on their sides nearest 
to the chevet. They are well known for the interesting puzzle 
solved in vaulting four bays on the west wall into three on the 
opposite. The church has a grand nave of thirteen bays, and this 
gives much dignity to the plan. The weak point is that the 
transepts want a little more width. The increased projection of 
the centre chapel of the chevet gives a beautiful apex to the plan, 
such a one as the pointed arch had brought the architect to look 
for. The smaller church of Notre Dame, Chalons-sur-Marne, is a 
happy proportion as a whole, the chevet not being too large for 
the nave, but the transepts are small. In fact, we find that the chevet 
was developed at the expense of the transepts and entire plan. The 
French architects did not display that balance of mind in planning 
which they proved themselves to possess when constructing their 


considerably as the chevet has grown in size, and possesses two 
encircling aisles besides its chapels. The nave suffers accordingly, 
as it has only one pair of aisles, and is of comparatively small 
area. Notre Dame, Paris, has a beautifully complete plan, but 
the transepts have practically no actual projection beyond the line 
of the apse, which here, as at Chartres, has two encircling aisles 
and chapels besides, bounded by the semicircle of the apse. The 
nave has double side aisles and chapels between the buttresses 
beyond them, which makes it sufficiently wide to balance the great 
mass beyond, and produce a well-proportioned whole, but at the 
expense of the real transepts. The plans of Rheims and Amiens 
are other illustrations of the sacrifice of transept projection 1n con- 
sequence of the use of the chevet, which always asserted its claims 
to attention, to the detriment of other portions of the cathedral, 
and which, though based on the cruciform plan, hid and overrode 
its lines most unmercifully. The examples that we have of the use 
Germany made of the chevet do not furnish us with any notable 
exceptions to the results that it produced in France. The chevet 
of Augsburg Cathedral is interesting because, being confined by the 
sweeping curve of the street at the east end, the architect did not 
permit himself to be deprived of the proportion to the whole that 
he wished to obtain by means of his apse ; so he contrived to dis- 
pense with the real encircling aisle, and carried the walk into the 
main apse, across behind the reredos. The result externally is 
picturesque. Perhaps the most typical eastern termination is the 
use of three apses corresponding with the nave and side aisles, 
early and semicircular, at Brunswick, and semi-octagonal—like our 
bow windows —in the later work of Ratisbon. This latter cathedral 
is throughout of the most just and harmonious proportions, and 
the plan, though small in size and simple, is complete. The tran- 
septs have no external projection. The chapels on either side are 
nestled behind the screen walls, and have the sacristy and treasury 
beyond them. The cruciform which lies buried in the triforium is 
not apparent on the plan, the architect’s sense of fitness cautioning 
him against its use with the apse. 


THE BLENHEIM COLLECTION. 


JANG application was made to the Chancery division on Saturday 
for the sanction of a sale of twenty-five pictures, comprising 
a part of the Blenheim collection, the whole of which consists of 
some 500 pictures. The petition has been ordered to stand over 
fora week, The following are the twenty-five pictures which have 
been selected for sale, and which are stated to be worth 
400,0902, :— : 
1, Raphael—“ Madonna Ansidei ;” 2, Sebastiano del Piombo— 
“ La Fornarina ;” 3, Rubens—“ The Three Graces ;” 4, Rubens— 
His own portrait, with that of Helena Foument and infant child ; 
5, Rubens—Helena Foument attended by her son; 6, Rubens— 
“Venus, Cupid, and Adonis;” 7, Rubens— Andromeda ;” 8, 
Van Dyck—Charles I. on horseback ; 9, Rubens—“ Lot attended 
by his Daughters;” 10, Rubens—Bacchanalian subject; It, 
Rubens—* Adoration of the Magi;” 12, Rubens—“ Departure of 
Lot and Family ;” 13, Rubens—The Holy Family assembled in 
an apartment ; 14, Rubens ~The Return of the Holy Family from 
Egypt; 15, Rubens—‘‘ Filial Piety” (Caritas Romana); 16, 
Rubens—Anne of Austria; 17, J.. B. Weenix—A Seaport in 
Spain; 18, Rubens—“ The Distribution of the Rosary ;” 19, 
Rubens —“ Suffer the Little Children ;” 20, Van Dyck—Catherine, 
Duchess of Buckingham and family; 21, Van Dyck—Genevitve 
d’Wifi; 22, Mytens—Duke of Hamilton; 23, Van Dyck—Marie 
de Medicis; 24, Carlo .Dolce—‘ Mater Do'orosa;” 25, Carlo 
Marrati—* Triumph of Christ.” 


LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


HE preparations for the dedication of the west front of Lich- 
3 field Cathedral and the opening of the new organ on the 
29th inst. are being rapid!y pushed forward. Figures of the four 
minor prophets, Nahum, Amos, Obadiah, and Habakkuk, have 
just been placed in position, and the statue of King Solomon is 
now completed and ready for placing in position. The statue 
represents the king in full regal costume with the sceptre in the 
right hand and a model of the temple in the other. These figures 
are by Mr. Robert Bridgeman, sculptor, who has supplied about 
sixty of those already fixed. Space is allowed for upwards of one 
hundred figures. Statues of Richard I. and Edward III. are 
awaiting removal, and others will be ready before the dedica- 


tion-day. 


The Select Committee on the Parks Railway Bill have decided 
that the preamble of the Bill has not been proved. The Com- 
mittee, however, will make a special report, and if they can 
approve of the principle of the Bill the measure may be reintro- 
duced next session with an improved scheme of junctions, which 
is understood to be the point upon which mainly the present pro- 


vaults, At Chartres we find the transepts of a good width, but shortened | posals have failed, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Burlington Fine Arts Club have decided on a new 
departure, so to speak, by inaugurating an exhibition of draw- 
ings of architectural subjects by deceased British artists In 
doing this the Burlington Fine Arts Club shows a desire no 
longer to ignore architecture, the highest of all the arts, 
a place among the arts in an art club. The club authorities 
by their own account decided that ‘‘an attempt should be made 
specially to deal with architecture as a branch of fine art.” 
This decision would be easier to arrive at than to carry into 
practice, because the range of architecture as art is practically 
unlimited in its multitudinous phases, and recognises not the 
bounds of time or country, epoch or nationality. The sub- 
committee were, therefore, very prudently left to feel their 
way by easy steps under the words of the resolution, “ drawings 
of architectural subjects by deceased British artists,” and were 
allowed to interpret these words as they considered best. 


— 


SOME artistic aspects of the art are now presented to the 
public in the charming water-colour drawings of TuRNER, 
Prout, Davin Cox, and Davin Roprrts, along with drawings 
of the two COCKERELLS, Barry, Wyatr, EASTLAKE, SYDNEY 
SMIRKE, Nasu, Ferry, the two Pucins, Papworru, STREET, 
and W. Burces. Some architectural designs have been hung 
in a room apart from the exhibition proper, and include 
designs by In1ico Jones—his design for the Palace of White- 
hall for one ; also designs by Decimus Burron, including 
the original designs for the still incomplete arches at Hyde 
Park Corner, and again Grimm’s drawings of Cowdray House, 
near “Midhurst, in Sussex. There are, too, drawings by the 
Brothers Apam, &c., &c. 


Ir was hoped that it would have been possible to bring 
together a curious series of original drawings, illustrative of Sir 
CHRISTOPHER WREN’s successive designs for St. Paul’s 
Cathedral ; the Dean and Canons having placed their col- 
lection at the disposal of the committee. But here, as at All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, the Wren drawings are mounted in 
books, so that to exhibit them was not practicable. This inte- 
resting passage in the history of architecture has, however, 
some illustration in the copy by Mr. PENROSE of one of the 
All Souls’ designs, and in two highly finished interiors of St. 
Paul’s ; also in SANGALLO’s design for St. Peter’s, and TURNER’s 
superb View of Ely Cathedral, a design and building each of 
which is said to have afforded suggestions to WREN. 


THERE is much genuine interest in the Exhibition, and 
sterling merit in most of the work that is displayed. The 
most distinct and valuable curiosity of the collection is cer- 
tainly the display of drawings by Inico Jones. They are 
about twenty in number. Two of them belong to the QUEEN, 
the rest to the Duke cf DevonsHire. The Quersn’s drawings 
are the original perspective views of the Westminster and 
river fronts of Sir In1Go’s great palace. They are extremely 
elaborate, and will prove very interesting to the student of 
architecture. 


Tue Exhibition of Works in Wood at Carpenters’ Hall, 
London Wall, is to be open to the public on and after Monday 
next. The two City Companies who have got it up (the 
Carpenters and the Joiners) are to be congratulated upon the 
result of their efforts, for both in extent, in the variety of the 
objects sent in, and in the excellence of the most conspicuous 
among them, it attains a very high level. The woods used in 
joinery and carpentry are illustrated by two series of excellent 
specimens. Models of roofs, floors, centres, staircases, doors, 
windows, and chimney-pieces are exhibited in considerable 
number, and in many instances the designs are ingenious and 
the workmanship good. A few models and other representa- 
tions in wood of buildings are included, but none of them are 
very successful. A large display of inlaid work, such as table- 
tops, chairs, and cabinets, has been contributed, and much of 
it is very satisfactory. But the great feature of the exhibition 
unquestionably consists of the specimens of wood. carving, 
The prizes offered in this department have been keenly 
competed for, and the work to which they have been 
awarded is such as every visitor will examine with pleasure, 
both for its own sake and as evidence of the skill 
and taste of the carvers of the present day. ‘The committee 


_Dovuctas. 


have also been fortunate in securing the loan of much carving 
ancient and modern—not in competition. This forms a 
most interesting part of the exhibition. Foremost in our esti- 


mation is a pilaster, decorated with masses of rich fruit and - 


flowers, from the hand of GrinLinG Gippons. This fine piece 
is fixed so near the eye that it can be easily examined, and the 
master’s method of working can be studied. It is a rare 
example of breadth of treatment combined with the most 
highly-finished detail, exquisite modelling, and rich varieties in 
light and shade. A splendid mirror, and an almost equally 
rich mantelpiece, and a considerable number of smaller articles, 
speak to the skill of Mr. Rocrrs, who has also lent some 
remarkable specimens of German Medieval carving that are 
full of interest. A bird--the masterpiece of WaLtis—lent by 
Sir H. Farquuar, and several excellent specimens of ancient 
work —Italian and German—from the collection of Sir JuLIAN_ 
GOLDsMID, should on no account be overlooked. The collec 
tion of drawings and prints is considerable, and includes some 
of great interest, and valuable as showing the goodwill with 
which the exhibition has been regarded in various quarters. 
Altogether the collection will be found well worth a visit. 


A MEETING of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
is to be held on Thursday evening, the 29th inst, on 
which occasion the closing lecture of the present session 
will be given by the President, Mr. Davin Mac-Gipzon, 
who has chosen the interesting subject of Scotch castles 
and houses of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies for his lecture. The annual excursion has been fixed 
to take place on June 14, and will be made to Kelso and 
Jedburgh. This (Saturday) morning is devoted to a visit to 
the Forth Bridge Works, arrangements having been made for 
the purpose with the contractors, Messrs. TANCRED, ARROL 
& Co., and which will enable the members of the Association 
to inspect the structure during working hours. The afternoon 
arrangements comprise a visit to Queensferry Church, Barn- 
bougle Castle, Dalmeney House and Church. 


A NEw feature in art is the bird’s-eye view of London as 
seen from a balloon, which is to be published in the Graphic 
next week, and which is sure to attract attention. Mr. W. L, 
WYLLIE, who is the artist, was accompanied on his balloon 
voyage by the well-known aéronaut, Mr. Simmons. The pro- 
duction of even a bird’s-eye view of London is, owing to its 
size, almost an impossibility. Mr. WyLu1m, in passing through 
the air, was able to see much; and by making careful sketches 
in detail from various points of vantage in the metropolis he 
has been enabled to render them into an harmonious whole, 
and the general effect has evidently been successfully caught 
by the artist. The extent of London is so vast, and the 
atmospheric conditions generally so bad, that it is not easy to 
get a bird’s-eye view of London even from a balloon. 


ATTENTION has been called to the state of Stirling Castle, 
with a view to restoring the interesting buildings which are 
now put to use as barracks and stores. The castle is rich in 
ancient historical buildings. It has a palace, begun by 
James V. and finished -by Mary, the remains of an older 
palace dating prior to the reign of James II., a Parliament 
House built by James III., and a Chapel-Royal founded by 
James VI. A correspondent writing on the subject says that 
the palace still retains externally much of its pristine grandeur. 
Its spacious apartments, however, have been cleared of all 
their ornamentation. Fortunately a large number of the figures, 
carved in oak, which used to adorn the apartment known as the 
King’s room, fell into the hands of the Stirling authorities, 
and are carefully preserved. Others found their way into the 
possession of various persons of taste throughout the country, 
Perhaps in the event of a restoration these figures could be 
collected, and once again allowed to adorn their rightful place, 
The portion that remains of the earlier palace has been con- 
siderably knocked about. This part is of great antiquity, and 
has been the scene of many historical events. One of the 
rooms was the scene of JAMmEs II.’s assassination of the Earl of 
The Parliament House has suffered more damage 
than any other of the structures by the introduction of par- 
titions and the insertion of two storeys between the floor and 
roof. ‘The original large and beautifully-arched windows were 
built up and substituted by others more suited to the altered 
state, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ALMSHOUSES, LEISTON, SUFFOLK. 


HESE almshouses are in course of erection for the 
labourers on Mr. Ocitvir’s estate at Leiston, in 
Suffolk. Each dwelling contains a living-room, kitchen, and 
scullery, with two bedrooms over, and is designed as cheaply 
as is consistent with actual comfort. The materials are red 
bricks made on the estate, with timber construction above, 
brick nogged and rough cast. Percy G. STONE. 


DESIGN FOR AN ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


HIS design—which was one of the few submitted for 
the medal of the Royal Academy—is by Mr. WILLIAM 
G. B. Lewis, Architect. 


SEYMOUR LODGE, DUNDEE. 


HIS lodge was built for the proprietor, Mr. Henry 

McGrapy, and has been finished within and without in 
“the most careful manner, The principal rooms are finished in 
oak and other ornamental woods, and all the mantelpieces, 
sideboard and other recesses, have been handsomely deco- 
rated to special designs. Over the sideboard is a window 
which has been filled with stained glass, representing domestic 
virtues—the architects’ design—and executed in the highest 
style of the art, by Messrs. BALLANTYNE & Son, of Edin- 
burgh. Cathedral glass has been used in all the lobby and 
staircase windows, giving a very rich interior effect. Local 
stone has been used, with Fifeshire freestone corners. 

All the works have been carried out by local tradesmen, 
with the exception of the stained glass and iron railings. The 
architects are Messrs. C. & L. Ower, of Dundee. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEWPORT-ON-TAY. 


HIS church has been lately completed to accommodate 
400 persons ; and under the church is a hall to seat 
about 200, with heating chamber, vestry, lavatories, &c. 
White Fife freestone has been used throughout. Provision has 
been made for the insertion of a gallery to seat 100, the 
staircase to which is provided in the tower. ‘Tinted cathedral 
glass has been used throughout, except in the west circular 
window, which is stained, which window was a presentation 
one, as were also the cushions with which the whole church 
has been furnished. The effect inside is warm and comfort- 
able, and the acoustics are all that could be desired. 
The architects are Messrs. C. & L. Ower, of Dundee, 
_whose design was selected in a limited competition, in which 
Mr, LEIPER, of Glasgow, acted as professional referee. 


HOUSE, FONNEREAU ROAD, IPSWICH, 


HE alterations and additions just completed to this 

house, which was illustrated last week, have made it a 

very convenient town residence. The work has been carefully 

executed by Mr. E. Catcupo.e, builder, Ipswich, under the 

direction of Mr. Wm. Eaps, architect, Post Office Chambers, 
Ipswich. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


HE twelfth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, the 16th inst., Mr. Cole A. Adams, presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Mr. Cox announced various donations which had been made 
to the library, and a vote of thanks was duly awarded to the 
donors. Several works had also been purchased for the library. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. E. 
W. Lewcock, W. Stirling, W. Alford, P. A. C. Wilkinson, E. J. 
Cooper, C. J. H. Cooper, C. Earp, and A. B. Walters. 


The Travelling Studentship. 


Mr. W. H. ATKIN BERRY, hon. secretary, read the following 
award which had been made by the judges, Mr. T. E. Collcutt, 
Mr. C. Henman, jun., and Mr. T. Batterbury, in the competition 
for the Association Travelling Studentship, and addressed to the 
hon. secretaries :—“ We have the pleasure to inform you that we 
have awarded the travelling studentship to Mr. S. J. Oakshott, and 
the prize of 57. to Mr. G. G. Woodward. We specially commend 
the drawings submitted by Messrs. W. H. Bidlake, G. G. Wallace, 
and E. H. Selby.” There were nine competitors. 


Wominations. 


The list of nominations of officers to be elected at the next 
ordinary meeting, to serve for the session 1884-85, was read. Mr. 
Cole A. Adams, the retiring president, was nominated for re- 
election. Mr. C. R. Pink and Mr. H. W. Pratt were nominated 
as vice-presidents. 

Mr. J. A. GOTCH then read a paper on “ John Thorpe and the 
English Renaissance,” which appears in another page. 

Mr. WYATT PAPWORTH said that twenty years back the subject 
had interested him very much, and that he had then hoped to do 
what Mr. Gotch had now done. Mr. Gotch, by his examination 
of the plans, had to a great extent elucidated the subject of the 
book. He had thought that John Thorpe was an amateur, and not 
an architect, judging from the drawings in the work and nothing 
more ; but he thought that Mr. Gotch had shown that Thorpe was 
an architect. The names of other architects of the same period 
were not recorded, nor did they seem to have been noticed in the 
county histories. Stow mentioned the house of Lord Derby as in 
course of erection, but he did not give the name of the architect. 
Looking at what might be called the sanitary arrangements, it was 
curious to find that at Wollaton there was no privy on the ground 
floor, that at Burleigh there were two on the ground floor, and at 
Kirby there were nine on the upper floor. In the house built at 
Wanstead by Wellesley the centre was arranged for his own 
occupation, and the two wings formed separate and complete 
dwellings in themselves. Shute died a year after publishing his 
book, and, except that he called himself a painter and sculptor, 
nothing was known about him, though there was an inscription on 
his tombstone setting forth that he designed a large number of 
buildings, &c. Mr. Papworth said none of the plans shown that 
night apparently were planned in the familiar form of the letter 
E. The plans in each case were either on the principle of the 
French chateau or the central court. 

Mr. R. PHENE Spiers said that when Mr. Gotch pointed out 
that John Thorpe’s drawings were represented partly in per- 
spective and partly in elevation, his thoughts reverted to the time 
when he joined the Architectural Association in 1856, when the 
practice in design was partly in elevation and partly in perspec- 
tive. It would be interesting to know how it happened that 
Robert Smithson was said to have been the architect of Wollaton 
Hall. There was a theory as to the authorship of the design of 
Longleat, that plans for a mansion prepared by John of Padua, 
but never carried out, had been put into the hands of John Thorpe 
by the inheritor of the property, an ancestor of the present 
Marquis of Bath, and that John Thorpe had erected Longleat 
from them. Smithson was connected with the building of 
Wollaton Hall, but whether as clerk of works, assistant, 
or really the designer of that great edifice, was a question. 
Wherever the architecture was obtained the plans were English. 
An important feature was noticeable in the prominence given to 
bow windows or blocks. The three projecting blocks at Cowdray 
with their windows were quite sufficient to give an architectural 
character to the house without any other decoration. In France, 
Italy, &c., we noticed, with the absence of these blocks, a natural 
craving for some ornament by the use of Orders one above the 
other, columns, &c. John Thorpe did not seem to notice that the 
columns were intended to be actual portions of the structure. 
Throughout Italy, especially in the better structures, it was found 
that the termination of the wall always had a column. Thorpe 
applied them to his buildings simply as decoration, He used them 
to divide the wall into a series of panels or long horizontal lines, 
&c. The Town Hall at Brescia was perhaps the only building in 
Italy which was an exception to the general purity of style. The 
pilasters were slightly within the building, and not at the end of 
the block. 

Mr. J. D, SEDDING remarked that Montacute Hall, said to be 
the work of John Thorpe, showed the E plan. He said that he 
could not agree with Mr. Gotch that everything joyful and light- 
some came in with the Renaissance. His view of it was exactly 
the opposite. The Renaissance movement was the death of crafts- 
men, bringing in as it did clever men with their sketch-books, 
whom the native craftsmen had to follow. He himself was a 
student of Gothic, and he regarded it as anything but cha- 
racteristic of a dark age. When one thought of all the imagery 
the Medieval buildings were filled with and of the Medieval 
workman, with his fancy so unfettered, one was struck with the little 
of fancy that was to be found in the sculpture of the Renaissance 
period, As to columns being used regardless of construction, might 
it not be that John of Padua followed the Venetians, who applied 
columns in the same way as marble by way of veneering and not 
of structure ? 

Mr. SPIERS said that he spoke of Thorpe rather than John of 
Padua. 

Mr, KERSHAW, M.A., Mr. CLARKSON, and Mr. STOKES also 
made some remarks. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to Mr. Gotch for his paper, 
and that gentleman having replied, the proceedings terminated. 


The Building Trades Exhibition at Bingley Hall, Birming= 
ham, closed on Saturday last. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND ITS ARCHIVES. 
By S. W. KERSHAW, F.S.A. 


RCHITECTURE, like other sciences, has its annalistic 

history, not only in the stones which fashioned so skilfully 

into the wondrous buildings of past ages, those cathedrals, 

churches, and abbeys which are the rich inheritance of our land, 

but in the more silent, though hardly less expressive agencies 

which survive in records, fabric rolls, manuscript illuminations, 
seals, sketches, and in the monkish chronicles of old. 

Many are the sources whereby architecture has left its impress 
on our thoughts, ideas, and associations. As naturally we look 
first to the author or designer of buildings, so the lives of those 
master workmen, the “superintendents of buildings,” as they were 
formerly called, first attract our notice. Of those lives, still so 
dimly known even to us now, and whose work has left its mark in 
the arcading, the rich vaulting, the cloisters, or the stately towers 
of our churches, much can be studied and enjoyed. Although re- 
cords have been silent about many an architect of our great 
Medizval shrines, yet history has enabled us to point with 
much certainty to the more noted of those whose names are famous 
and authentic. At that time, several of the prominent architects 
were “clerics” as distinguished from the laity, and the prelate 
builder, if I may so call him, takes a foremost place in our early 
annals. At Canterbury were the ever-remembered works of 
Anselm, Lanfranc, Gundulph, William of Sens, “the English 
William,” Cardinal Morton, Chichele, Prior Goldstone and others; 
at York we read of Archbishop Walter de Gray and John le 
Romeyn ; at Winchester, William of Wykeham, Bishops Waynflete 
and Fox; at Exeter, Bishop Grandisson (whose design of the west 
front, rich in sculptured figures, is widely known); at Wells, 
Bishops Jocelyn and Beckington; at Ely, Bishops Hugh, Alcock, 
West, and Alan of Walsingham ; at Lincoln, the famous ‘St. 
Hugh of Lincoln” and Bishop Grostéte; at Hereford, Bishop 
Cantilupe (whose shrine has become a note-word of beauty) ; at 
Worcester, St. Wulfstan; and at Durham, the famous Ralph 
Flambard. This roll of great names is but a tithe of those whose 
designs are recorded only in stone, and of whom no written record 
exists ; but the matchless value of their work is their best monu- 
ment, instructing even to-day by its beauty, consistency, and power. 

The ways and means of raising money for church building in 
early ages was pious and liberal ; for miles around, contributions 
poured in for the work, taxes were levied on certain articles, 
pilgrimages were made, and indulgences were a frequent source of 
revenue for the increase and repair of all structures. With 
St. Paul’s of old, indulgences were much in fashion ; for the repair 
of Paul’s Cross and other portions of the cathedral we constantly 
find allusions in archives and MSS. 

The fabric rolls and registers of the bishop’s See, in each 
respective diocese, offer abundant and curious information as to 
the payment of wages, the maintenance and condition of buildings, 
and other particulars. Thus, in the register book of St. Osmund, 
Bishop of Sarum, is a plan of Salisbury Cathedral, cc. 1260-1300. 
The Register has recently been edited for the Rolls Publication 
Series by the Rev. W. H. Rich Jones. This, an isolated example of 
what the student of Medizeval history may find in searching for 
architectural lore, is but one of a thousand. Another occurs in 
the Lambeth MS., No. 1,106, and has in the margin a sketch 
of the west end of old St. Paul’s, thus showing how valuable is the 
connection of architecture with the documents of its time, and that 
help to the judicious ‘‘restorer” may frequently come in welcome 
guise from almost unexpected sources. The late Professor Willis 
in his learned remarks on the “ Conventual Buildings of Christ 
Church, Canterbury,” found able illustrations thereto in a drawing 
preserved in the Psalter of Eadwin at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
a drawing made about 1165, wherein is figured the whole of that 
Norman priory, so well known by some of its exquisite fragments 
now remaining in the cathedral precincts. 

To multiply instances by the aid of ancient documents would 
be endless, and but one more occurs to my mind, that of Waltham 
Abbey, whose restoration by the late W. Burges was much 
assisted by MS. lore. In the British Museum are two twelfth- 
century MSS., entitled, ‘De Inventione Sanctz Crucis,” and in 
these was the legend of Waltham Abbey and its foundation. 

Another form of documentary aid is to be found in the 
monastic chroniclers, who generally gave full scope to the facts 
and occurrences which related to their own particular minster, 
priory, or abbey. The names of several are familiar to most of us, 
as the Chronicle of Florence of Worcester, Simeon of Durham, 
Abbot Benedict of Peterborough, and Roger de Hoveden, who 
gave York Minster his special regard. 

In some particular instances we find curious and special 
knowledge—thus, in the Monk Gervase’s account of the burning of 
Canterbury Cathedral; Ingulphus, the historian of Croyland; 
Gilbert the Norman, of the foundation of Merton Priory ; William 
of Malmesbury’s account of the church of Glastonbury ; the annals 
of Waverley Abbey, and similar chronicled accounts. Minute 
statements are recorded in these histories, which treat of the 
materials used in construction—stone, lead, roofing, bronze, and 
woodwork, 


ees 

There are also preserved in some of the chapter libraries of our 
cathedrals the ‘ Red book,” or accounts of payments and wages. 
Several of these were destroyed in the Civil War period, especially 
at Lichfield. That period also recalls the existence of documents 
known as Commonwealth or Parliamentary surveys, which fre- 
quently describe the condition and site of buildings. Plans and 
sketches sometimes accompany these surveys, as in the case of St. 
Paul’s, where a plan-of the chapter-house and cloisters, made in 
1657, is now preserved in the Public Record Office, 

Cathedral statutes, some of which have lately been printed, as 
Chichester, St. Paul’s, Salisbury, and Lichfield, often mention 
church restoration and repair; and would that every capitular 
body in our land caused such documents to be published, under 
proper and learned guidance, to the assistance of archeological 
and artistic research ! 

Of the various branches of architecture, the Monastic draws 
much of its inspiration from MS. sources; indeed it may be said 
that the abbey and its literature grew together, and that the annals 
of the one were the foundation-stones of the other. Notably, the 
Cistercian receives much prominence among the religious orders, 
and the Cottonian MSS., British Museum, give lists.of the various 
abbeys throughout the world. Cistercian architecture, and its 
varying modification of plan and arrangement, had such an able 
and learned exponent in the late Edmund Sharpe, that it is needless 
to do more than mention his name to the student who wishes to 
master this fascinating form of art. 

Here it may be mentioned that to the abbey charters, docu- 
ments, or records, was often attached the seal of the prior or of the 
house. ‘These were often treated architecturally, and form, when 
chronologically studied, a series of instructive stages of Medizeval 
art. 

In the same cloistered seclusion of the chronicler was the 
illuminator of MSS., and here the illustration of architecture is 
very abundant. The artist monk, one of superior attainments, 
was deputed to undertake the drawing and painting of those finer 
studies which enrich the missal, breviary, or book of “ Hours.” 

In all MSS., from the tenth to the fifteenth centuries, we find 
indications of architectural skill, from the vigorous but character- 
istic interlaced outline ornament of the Celtic school (also seen in 
the crosses and sculptured stones of Great Britain), to the 
filagreed shrine or canopied figure that bespeaks the exuberance 
of decorative design. e 

Churches and their details, exterior and interior, are to be 
found pictured in every illuminated MS., and where the student 
will examine the drawings with a certain reservation, much may 
be learnt. The general treatment of buildings in MSS. is 
pictorial rather than technical ; the date of the MS. does not 
always fix that of the building, hence anachronisms and technical 
errors arise. When the architectural drawing is conteniporary 
with the MS. itself, it is a most valuable aid, and cannot be too 
highly prized. 

The rare, illuminated MSS. in our National Library supply 
endless examples ; the accessories and ornamental parts of archi- 
tecture are fully displayed in these books. Church furniture, 
lecterns, bench ends, altars, pulpits, screens, shrines, niches, panel 
work and other beautiful adjuncts of the art are found in unweary- 
ing succession. 

The development of these and other decorative features in 
MSS. has formed the material for standard works and essays on 
the subject by. the late Owen Jones, Sir Digby Wyatt, Henry 
Shaw, all of whose treatises are of acknowledged repute. 

Another class of what may be included among archives are the 
rare drawings and sketches of those architects of the sixteenth 
and later centuries, the pioneers, if one may so speak, of the 
Renaissance period. In our own country can be named the draw- 
ings and designs of John Thorpe (of fame in the Elizabethan 
houses), of John Shute, John of Padua, Holbein, Sir Thomas 
Tresham, Inigo Jones, Sir C. Wren, and others. Abroad, those 
of Bernini, Bramante, Vitruvius, De POrme, Palladio, Du Cerceau 
vie in interest with native talent. : 

The exhibition about to open at the Burlington Arts Club of 
drawings of deceased architects possesses great merit, as’ display- 
ing, chronologically, the works of well-known men who, much 
before and after the Gothic revival, have influenced the character 
of our public and private buildings.* Water-colour, pencil, and 
pen-and-ink are represented in this collection, and during the 
conference week some drawings of the late talented artists, Street, 
Burges, and Viollet-le-Duc, will be on view at Conduit Street. 

The private note or sketch-books of architects are gems in 
their way, and unprepossessing though the outside may be of 
yonder thin volume, it is of priceless worth, as being the note-book 
of the great artist-architect, Leonardo da Vinci, to be seen in the 
Library of the Brera, Milan. 

Another example is before me in the albums of Willars de 
Honecourt, Durer, Stuart, and others. These and like are the 
very treasures of architectural art, for in them the characteristic 
genius of the designer is often seen, 


* The chief examples are by Prout, Carter, Girtin, Sandby, R.A., 
Edridge, Pugin, Cockerell, Ferrey, Street, Burges, Wyatt, Stuart, Nash, 
Cattermole, &c., &c, 
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By the preservation of drawings in our public museums, they 
have in truth become artistic archives, and in this way Sir John 
Soane’s Museum, the college libraries and galleries of Oxford and 
Cambridge, have become unique and famous for these special 
examples. 

The union of letters with architecture has had a certain influ- 
ence in moulding the taste of the period. It cannot be denied 
that the works of Sir Walter Scott have had their bias in develop- 
ing the love of the old, which that writer so fully put forth, and 
which, with other circumstances, helped to stimulate the “ Gothic 
revival” of this nineteenth century. Spenser and Shakespeare 
have both described architecture, and the fascinating imagery 
thrown over the works of the former may have had much to 
do with the buildings that arose in the Elizabethan and earlier 
eras. The revival of learning has always brought its influence on 
the arts. The decorations at Fontainebleau owe their existence to 
the Italian taste, which, introduced by Francis I., found its way 
into many other structures, and notably in the chateaux of the 
Loire. 

We in England experienced the new manner, and in many 
a portal or enriched pilaster, even though it be in a far-off 
mansion, are the sculptured carvings and the classic foliage that 
tell of foreign growth. 

Though literature undergoes, as it must, constant changes, the 
archives which have given the clue to many a hidden difficulty 
will remain, and thus may “Art and Letters” be described as 
hand-in-Land. 


JOHN THORPE.* 


SRHE beginning of the sixteenth century witnessed a series of 

important events, which, though occurring in widely different 
spheres of action, may all be traced to one cause, a reawakening 
of mankind from the intellectual torpor in which it had been cast 
by the religious system of the Church of Rome. The backbone of 
that system was authority. To the officers of that Church were 
confided the only keys that unlocked the mysteries of the universe. 
They alone were competent to explain the secrets of nature ; they 
alone were able to introduce sinful man into the august presence 
of the supernatural Powers. In their cloisters were immured the 
only students. Almost all knowledge, almost all chances of ob- 
taining knowledge, lay with them. Outside their walls was an 
intellectual desert. Laymen were content with struggling for 
existence, either as potentates bent on buffeting each other, or as 
knightly followers of such potentates, with whom they were 
content to stand or fall, or else as serfs, with whom the struggle 
for life lost much of its charm. Laymen had neither time nor in- 
clination to exercise their intellects: with them brute force was 
not only their umpire in all disputes, but actually their boon 
companion. 

Perhaps the most notable exception to this state of things was 
to be found in Italy, at the very doors of the Pope’s own citadel. 
Italy was not given over to strife, as the rest of Europe seems to 
have been. Here men still retained some love of culture, and 
were content to match their wits against other men’s swords. 
When, therefore, from innumerable causes all working in the same 
direction, men began to awake from the lethargy of the dark ages, 
Italy was a fruitful soil, in which the new seed rapidly brought 
forth an abundant harvest. 

This reawakening of mankind, this new birth, has very happily 
been termed the Renaissance ; but it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that the term is applicable only to architecture, or even the 
arts. The Renaissance in art is only one phase of the great 
upheaval which affected the whole world—religious, literary, 
artistic, and political. In religion we call the same movement the 
Reformation. In English politics it found expression after a time 
in the great rebellion. In literature one result was Rabelais, with 
his brutal scorn of bigotry and priestly pretensions ; another was 
our own Shakespeare, the very embodiment of all that is purely 
and delightfully human. 

England’s part in this movement was directed to rendering 
assistance rather than taking the initiative. Both our Reformation 
and our Renaissance were imported, as printing was. With the 
Reformation, however, we need not trouble ourselves further. ‘I'he 
Renaissance is more than enough to occupy our attention. 

It has been observed how excellent a soil Italy offered for the 
fructification of the new seed. The harvest that ensued can only 
be fully appreciated by those who have visited the country. Out 
of her fulness she could well spare something to her neighbours, 
and we are not surprised to find Italian artists visiting and perma- 
nently residing in foreign lands. France, being nearer the source, 
was influenced first. England, however, was not long in catching 
the Italian fever. It affected everything—modes of thought, modes 
of speech, writing, eating, dress, manners, building, gardening. 
Italy was the bourne whither all young men went on their travels, 
and they returned saturated with Italian ideas, which, when they 
came to express them in an English atmosphere, underwent a 


* A paper read by Mr. J. A. Gotch at the meeting of the Architectural 
Association on May 16, 


curious change. Roger Ascham, in his “ Scholemaster,” first pub- 
lished in 1570, laments this “ Italianating ” of English youth. 


If Scylla drown him not [he says of the young man who has gone to. 
Italy], Carybdis may fortune swallow him. Some Circes shall make 
him, of a plain English man, a right Italian. And at length to hell, or to: 
some hellish place, is he likelie to go: from whence is hard returning, 
although one Ulysses, and that by Pallas aid, and good council of Tiresias 
once escaped that horrible Den of deadly darkness. 


And further on he says :— 


If some yet do not well understand what is an Englishman Italianated, 
I will plainly tell him. He, that by living, and traveling in Italy, bringeth: 
home into England out of Italy, the Religion, the learning, the policy, 
the experience, the manners of Italy. 


And yet, in spite of Ascham’s denunciations, he, in common 
with all of his age, was deeply infected with a spirit which, if not 
Italian, came to us primarily from Italy—I mean the classical 
spirit which pervades the whole literature of that time. In another 
book of his, ‘‘ Toxophilus,” he says plainly that it would have been. 
easier for him to have written it in Latin or Greek, and takes some 
credit to himself for having written, as he says, “this English 
matter in the English tongue, for English people.” His great 
desire, moreover, was to see English poetry written in hexameters 
instead of in rhymed lines. This experiment has been tried more 
than once, but success is impossible. The hexameter is not suited 
to the English tongue, and the fact of Ascham advocating it so 
strongly shows how thoroughly he was carried away by the tide of 
classical learning which overflowed all Europe. 

I dwell at some length on the literature of that time, because 
it seems to me to be very comparable to the contemporary archi- 
tecture. There is, however, this great difference—that, although 
both of them abounded with classic forms, literature gradually 
freed itself from them, and became purely English, while archi- 
tecture succumbed, and became less and less English with every 
succeeding decade. Perhaps the most characteristic book of that 
time is the ‘‘ Euphues” of Lyly, and a very dull book it seems to 
be. However, it abounds with classical allusions. Everything is: 
measured with a classical rule. You are pelted with the ancients, 
their customs, their superstitions, their excellencies from one end 
of the book to the other. You cannot read a page without coming 
across them, their gods, their philosophers, or their poets. And 
the same sort of thing is found in the architecture of the time— 
Latin inscriptions, Latin epitaphs, statues of the twelve worthies,, 
busts of Roman poets, Greek philosophers, heathen gods, nymphs, 
and satyrs. And yet, with all this, the books are English, and so 
are the buildings. Wollaton Hall is no more like the ChAteau de 
Chambord than Shakespeare’s Falstaff is like Rabelais’s Panurge. 

It took about two generations to invest English architecture 
thoroughly with the classic spirit. But by the time that wealthy 
Englishmen had made up their minds that they liked the 
Italian details, John Thorpe appeared upon the scene. He came 
at a very fortunate juncture for an architect. The times were 
settled. The old disputes which had convulsed England from the 
Tweed to the Exe were disposed of. The country gentlemen, 
whose houses had been their castles, found the old fortress 
arrangements ill-suited to the growing elegance and luxury of the 
age. They wanted new houses. The revenues of the dissolved 
monasteries furnished them with ample means. House-building 
became the rage. The fever seized on the whole nation from the 
Lord Treasurer to “ Mr. Johnson ye druggist,” both of whom were 
clients of John Thorpe. 

Some people are inclined to doubt whether Thorpe really was 
an architect, and to hold that he was merely an amateur who made 
sketches of existing work or of the large houses that were then 
being built ; and it is not easy, from his book alone, to prove that 
they are wrong, for among the drawings is a plan of Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster, which, from anything it says, 
and did we not know otherwise, we might almost conclude to be 
as much his design as the others. However, I hope to satisfy you 
from more than one source that Thorpe was actually an architect. 

Before proceeding to argue about the book, however, it may be 
as well to describe it. 

It is a volume of folio size, some 17 inches by 12 inches, con- 
sisting of sheets of thickish, rough drawing paper, with a particular 
watermark. The pages are used both back and front, as though it 
had been bound before being used; but yet this clearly cannot 
have been the case, since some of the drawings go right down 
into the fold of the book, and have evidently been bound up after 
completion. In one case, however, a plan which covers two pages 
is stopped short of the crease or fold by a straight line, and con- 
tinued on the opposite page from a similar line, thus avoiding the 
burying of any part in the fold. The drawings, generally speaking, 
are in ink over pencil-lines, and in many cases the pencil-lines 
have not been rubbed out. Some few are in pencil only, but these 
generally are slight and rough. There are many more plans than 
elevations, and there is only one section. There are a few pages 
of full-size mouldings, one of the Five Orders, carefully drawn with 
proportional lines ; one or two of sketches for ornament, and one 
with elaborate instructions how to put a building into perspective, 
instructions which seem generally to have been neglected by 
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Thorpe, for his perspectives are far from correct. The drawings 
seem to have been ruled in with a common pen, and probably with 
a rolling ruler. Some of the plans are very neatly done, most of 
them are tolerable, some are bad. The elevations, or “uprights,” 
as he calls them, are generally indifferent: they combine the 
geometrical and the perspective treatment, not altogether with 
success. If these are the best drawings turned out from the 
leading office of the time, we may congratulate ourselves upon 
the advance made in architectural draughtsmanship since the 
Renaissance. 

There are 282 pages in the book, some score of which perhaps 
are blank. More often than not there is one drawing toa a page— 
perhaps the ground plan on one page, and the upper plan on its 
Opposite. But many of the designs have nothing but a ground 
plan ; so whatever the book is, whether a note-book ora collection 
of original designs, it is not a complete account of the buildings 
shown. 

There are about one hundred and forty different buildings 
illustrated, of which some fifty occupy two or more pages; only 
fifty-five of the one hundred and forty are either identified or have 
a title put on them by Thorpe. There remain therefore some 
eighty-five of which we know absolutely nothing except that they 
appear in this book. If we could identify these eighty-five we 
might perhaps get to know something more about the architect 
himself. Of this large number a few are clearly only freaks of 
design, and were never intended to be executed. The bulk, how- 
ever, appear to be dond fide designs, intended to be carried out. I 
have roughly classified them thus :— ; 

Fifteen are sketches not likely to throw any light on the subject. 

Twenty are unfinished drawings, and may either be designs 
begun but abandoned, or designs in the midst of being worked out. 
Some may be identifiable, perhaps, but many of them are hopeless, 

There remain forty-seven, of which nine are of half-timber ; 
all the rest except three (viz. thirty-five) are finished designs of large 
houses, some of them of very great extent; and I have no doubt 
that did we possess plans of the principal Elizabethan houses still 
existing, we could track many of them home to John Thorpe’s 
book. Doubtless not a few of the houses there shown have been 
destroyed, but some of them certainly ought to be identified, and if 
anyone possessed any plans likely to be of use, I should be very 
glad if they would allow me to compare them with Thorpe’s, or 
else do so themselves, and acquaint me with the result. 

Having learnt something of the book, the question arises, 
What do we know about the man? And the answer is, Almost 
nothing. Who was John Thorpe? Where was he born?) Where 
did he die? How long did he live? To these questions we can 
give no answer. 

From three sources only do we know anything about him: 
from his book ; from a plan made by him and preserved in the 
Record Office among the State Papers; and from a payment to 
him recorded in the “ Issues of the Exchequer.” 

The plan is labelled “ Eltham, 1590,” and is a ground-plan of 
the royal palace there. It has no special title on it to indicate for 
what purpose it was made ; but, judging from its being among the 
State records, and from the description of some of the rooms— 
“decayed lodgings” and “the store-house for the works ”—it 
seems to be a plan of the premises made for the purpose of en- 
larging or repairing them. In the middle of the plan is written, 
in the handwriting rendered familiar by frequent examinations of 
his book, “exc. p. Jo. Thorpe”—which fixes its author beyond a 
doubt. 

The other reference to Thorpe occurs, as stated above, in the 
“ Issues of the Exchequer” in the reign of James I., and it is. as 
follows :— 


John Thorpe) 4th of June 1606.—More to him for his charges in 

f taking the survey of the house and lands by plots at 

Holdenby, with the several rates and values of both particularly, with his 
‘own pains, and three others a long time employed in drawing down and 
writing fair the plots of that and of Ampthill howse, andthe Earl of 
Salisbury’s, by commandment of the Lord Treasurer of England, dated. 
the last of May 1606 . é Je : : F : «700. 8s. 8d. 


A plan of Ampthill occurs in Thorpe’s book, but none of 
Holdenby or the Earl of Salisbury’s, so far as the plans are identi- 
fied. We may, however, safely conclude. that the above payment 
was made to the John Thorpe whom we already know, and that he 
was, in the words of Robert Smythson’s epitaph, ‘“ Architector and 
‘Survayor.” 

_ Examining the various plans in the book by the light thus ob- 
tained, it is not difficult. to believe that the bulk of them are 
designs in course of being worked out. Some of them are still 
half in pencil; not infrequently the upper plan does not corre- 
Spond exactly with the ground plan, but includes fresh features, 
often adopted in the actual building, as at Kirby. There certainly 
are often puzzling notes, as for instance, “‘kytchen, cellar under” ; 
or “hall, great chamber over”; or “gallery above, all this length”; 
as though referring to something actually built. But in one case 
such a note (referring to the floor over) is on the ground plan, 
when the upper. plan is by its side, and these notes are just as 
likely to be memoranda made in designing, as they are to be items 
of information about completed work. 
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upon the buildings, 


tect, and that here, we have his work.in the process of design. 


idea in each case has been carried out. 
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Some of tke plans actually state that Thorpe was engaged 
For instance: “Sir Walter Coap at Kensing- 
ton, pfected p. me J. T.”.. “Queene Mother's howse, fabor 
S* Jatmin alla Paree, altred p. Jo. Thorpe,” or, “Ampthill en- 


larged p. Jo. Thorpe.” Again; on one elevation beneath three 


types of windows is written “which of these three is best.” All of 
which tends to show that Thorpe was actually a, practising archi- 
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Take Wollaton, again. Thorpe gives a plan and half a per- 
spective or elevation, and neither of these agree with the building 
as executed, nor could the discrepancies either have arisen since 
through alterations, or be the result of careless measuring. and 
drawing, for there is a basement in execution which Thorpe does 
not show, and the ornamental features are not carried out quite as. 
he has. drawn them.. Among other things the pedestals of the 
pilasters have each of them a gondola or mooring ring worked in. 
stone, a useless feature, imported bodily and. barefaced from Italy.’ 
Curiously enough, on his drawing, Thorpe has two treatments of 
these pedestals, as though for choice—one is a raised panel, the 
other a gondola ring. Only on one supposition can these things 
be satisfactorily accounted for, and that is that inthis book we have 
his preliminary sketch. 

Some of the notes on the drawings are rather curious, and 
would lead to sad confusion in the present day if put on a working- 
drawing and sent to the builder, for instance :—“ Hall too long by. 
5 fo.” “ This front is drawn 10 fo. to narrow, not long ynough,”. 
“ This cort should be 88 fo. square” (when it scales 70 feet), or 
finally, “This parlor sould have been wyder if the paper had 
suffered it.” So that the only solution that really meets the case 
is the one just mentioned, that in this book we see Thorpe’s brain 
at work. 

That these are the working-drawings from which the houses 
were actually built I do not believe. Several of the plans I have, 
compared with the actual buildings; in all cases there are dis- 
crepancies more or less considerable between them. ‘The main 
Even the main walls are 
built as drawn, but the internal arrangements frequently differ 
very much, and in essential features; that is to say, the differ- 
ences cannot have arisen entirely from subsequent alterations. In 
proof of this I would cite Burleigh House (fol. 57, 58), Kirby Hall 
(fol. 137, 138, 139, 140), Slaugham Place (foli 239, 240), and 
Lyveden New Building (fol. 215, 216). Then, as already observed, 
there are many more ground plans than upper plans; there are 
only some thirty elevations out of about 200 drawings, and only 
one section in the whole book. ; 

Another very important feature is this—that some of the draw- 


ings are copied from a French book on architecture, by Jacques > 


Androuet du Cerceau, published in 1576. .The two books 
(Androuet’s and Thorpe’s) being in different museums, it is im- 
possible to collate them ; but, speaking from memory fresh from 
the subject, three of Androuet du Cerceau's drawings will be found 
copied in Thorpe’s book—viz., the theatre at St. Germain’s, plan 
and elevation; the plan of the Chateau de Madrid, Paris ; and the 
plan of the Chateau Anssi le Franc. They have quite a distinct 
appearance, and differ from the bulk of Thorpe’s drawings; but a 
close examination of the two books will go far to show that the 
Englishman was largely infected with the Frenchman’s love of 
quaint planning. In fact, the quaintest of Thorpe’s plans have a 
French origin. : 

Having thus come to a conclusion respecting the character of 
the book itself, let us look a little further at its author, and then at 
the general character of his work. 

In the first place, then, his book covers a large number of years. 
The earliest date written in it is 1570, in a note on the ground-plan 
of Kirby, “whereof I layd ye first stone A°®. 1570.” This agrees 
with the date of 1572 actually on the parapet. The latest date is 
1621, on the plan of the Queen Mother’s howse, “altred p. me 
Jo. Thorpe.” The period thus covered is. fifty-one years, and is 
practically coincident with the beginning and end of what we call 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean styles. There are, a few inter- 
mediate dates, as 1596, 1600—in which year he..was.in Paris, as 
he has plans of “ Mounseer Jammet his howse in Paris” and of 
“St. Jermin’s House, V leagues from Paris.” The only other date 
is 1606, on a house for Sir William Haseridge. But apart from 


_these dates, which are actually written with his own hand, we can 


date many of his buildings from other sources, and thereby obtain 
a tolerably close sequence, commencing with 1560 and ending in 
1621. 
Several of the drawings, however, especially the earlier ones, 
are evidently taken from buildings already erected, and the first 
identified house which we can suppose to have been designed by 
him seems to be Copt Hall, in Essex, the date of which is givenas 
1564 to 1567. i aga 
The whole book is devoted to houses; the only exception is 
Henry the Seventh’s chapel, and the commencement of what looks 
like the east end of a church or cathedral. Among the designs 
are included many of the very largest and stateliest structures of 
that age, as the following list will show :—Theobalds, for Lord 
Burleigh; Buckhurst House, Sussex, for the: Earl of Dorset ; 
Loseley, near Guildford, Sir George More’s; Knowle, near Seven- 
oaks, for Lord Buckhurst ; Kirby Hall, Northamptonshire, for Sir 
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Humfrey Stafford ; Burleigh juxta Stamford, for Lord Burleigh ; 
Wollaton, near Nottingham, for Sir Francis Willoughby ; Longford 
Castle, Wiltshire, for Sir Thomas Gorges; Lyveden New Build- 
ing, for Sir Thomas Tresham ; Audley End, Essex, for the Earl of 

Suffolk ; Holland House (enlargement), for Sir Walter Coap; 
Aston Hall, Birmingham, for Sir Thomas Holt ; Somer Hill, near 
Tunbridge Wells, for Lord Clanrickard ; Slaugham Place, Sussex, 
for Sir Walter Covert ; Danvers House, Chelsea, for Sir John 
Danvers. If we could identify others of the plans we should be 
able to extend this list. © 

We have made Thorpe out, therefore, to be an active archi- 
tect, with a magnificent’ connection, embracing many of the 
leading men of the time. “An interesting question would be—How 
did he get it? But to this we can give no answer but surmise. 
He may have been sent to Italy by one of his patrons, as John 
Shute was by the Earl of Northumberland, there to pick up a 
knowledge of Italian work, and to acquire, as he says, “the tricks 
and devises as well of sculture and painting as also of archi- 
tecture.” At any rate, Thorpe seems to have succeeded better 
as an architect than did Shute, who is only known by his book on 
the “ Chief Groundes of “Architecture.” 

Or he may have studied in France. There is no doubt that he 
closely studied Androuet du Cerceau. Not only did he copy some 
of his plans, but he took them al] very much to heart, and not im- 
probably borrowed the idea of four corner pavilions from him. 
There are several of Androuet’s plans with these features ; but the 
earliest of Thorpe’s in which they are really developed is Wollaton 
Hall (1580-1588), Androuet’s book having been published in 1576. 
It would seem also that Thorpe was much struck with some of the 
fantastic designs in the French book. There is one of a hexagonal 
building, having a projecting arm on each alternate face ; another 
forming a cross, with a large pavilion at the end of each arm; 
another hexagonal on plan; and another circular. In Thorpe’s 
book we get a few very similar schemes, but only two are known 
to have been carried out—viz., Longford Castle and Lyveden New 
Building—and of these the former is said to have been taken from 
a Swedish castle. 

But though Thorpe was evidently much affected by Androuet 
du Cerceau, he did not blindly copy him either in his plans or his 
elevations. The English plans differ in many respects from the 
French ; and though the general idea may in some cases have 
been borrowed, the working out is always on English lines. 

There are, roughly speaking, six types of plan to be found in the 
book :—1. One or more courtyards, as at Burleigh. 2. A range of 
buildings with a wing projecting at each end at right angles. 
3. Along range with few or no projections. 4. A central block 
with a pavilion at each corner (the French type). 5. A small 
compact plan. 6. Quaint designs, made to look well on paper 
rather than to be useful. 

In almost every case, the principal feature is the hall, and in 
almost every case the entrance is at the end of one of the long 
sides of the hall, and is divided from it by a screen, the plan 
universally adopted in that age. There are a few exceptions to 
this rule, in which the hall is entered otherwise than through the 
screen, but they are not many. The vestibule formed by this 
screen gives access on the other side to the buttery and servants’ 
apartments. There is, however, very little scientific planning, 
and economy is not studied in the least. The only points 
attended to are these :—One side of the house is occupied by the 
family, the other by the servants, the common meeting ground 
being the hall. Generally, near to the latter is the kitchen, and 
adjoining the kitchen we always find the dry and wet larder, the 
pastry, and the survaying place or serving place. Upstairs is the 
gallery, almost invariably made as long as the building will possibly 
allow. When this is said, everything that can be has been said for 
the care bestowed on the planning of most of the houses. The 
staircases are always fine features, and are frequently lavishly 
supplied. But having once arranged the great eating chamber 
and its. dependencies, and the gallery, Thorpe gave himselt little 
trouble about the rest of his rooms; the parlours and bedrooms 
came—like the colour of the hair of Benedict’s ideal sweetheart— 
as it pleased God. They were all thoroughfare rooms, and many 
of them opened into the courtyard. They seem to have been 
allotted in a haphazard fashion, according to the space at 
command, and the space at command was frequently regulated 
by some fantastic notion about the plan. 

_ The consequence of this is that as men’s notions of comfort 
advanced, they either had to put up with much inconvenience, or 
else had to add corridors, or else simply pulled their Elizabethan 
houses down and built anew. Apethorpe Hall, which is built 
round two quadrangles, is, according to the testimony of the in- 
mates, a most inconvenient house, though charmingly picturesque. 
Burleigh has had a corridor put round the court ; Wollaton, being 
more compact, is much more comfortable, but it requires a very 
large staff of servants. 

In fact, Elizabethan houses were meant for a large staff of 
servants; they were built for display. In those days of royal 
progresses enormous crowds of gentlemen and their retainers had 
to be housed at once. This entailed a large hall for dining, 
extensive arrangements for cooking, a long gallery for receptions, 
and a' multitude of bedrooms, or “lodgings,” as they are called. 


Bacon, in his Essays, published in 1598, z.¢., about the middle of 
Thorpe’s career, gives us his ideas on the building of large houses. 
He requires a side of the palace devoted to the banquet or feasts and 
triumphs, and the other to the household or for dwelling. These are 
to be “ uniform without, though severally partitioned within.” Then 
there is to be a great and stately central tower, with “ goodly leads 
upon the top, railed with statues interposed.” The stairs are to ‘‘ be 
upon a fair and open newel, and finely railed in with images of 
wood cast into a brass colour, and a very fair landing-place at the 
top.” “ Embowed windows” are strongly recommended, especially 
in the country; “but let them be but few, four in the court, on the: 
sides only.” The court itself is not to be paved, “for that striketh 
up a great heat in summer, and much cold in winter; but only 
some side alleys with a cross, and the quarters to graze, being kept: 
shorn, but not too near shorn.” In each corner of the court is to 
be a staircase cast into a turret. Beyond this court is to be 
another, cloistered all round, and containing private bedrooms and 
galleries—‘ whereof you must foresee that one of them be for an. 
infirmary, if the prince or any special person should be sick, with 
chambers, bed-chamber, antecamera, and recamera joining to it.” 
There are to be three other courts in the front of the house, the 
first green, the second likewise green with an embellished wall, the: 
third cloistered on the inside with pillars. “As for the offices, let 
them stand at distance, with some low galleries to pass from them: 
to the palace itself.” A great deal is also said about minor 
matters, about cupolas, and. fountains, “and all other elegancy 
that may be thought on,” but the gist of Bacon’s instructions is 
contained in the foregoing extracts. How far, it may be asked, do- 
Thorpe’s plans embody these ideas, expressed by a contemporary 
pen? His larger houses carry them out more or less completely,. 
though none of them exactly answer to Bacon’s description. 
Audley End comes perhaps as near as any : we have there the two: 
main courts, one in the midst of the house itself, with a staircase 
in each corner, the other cloistered and with lodgings round it. 
The offices, too, are apart, but connected with the main building 
by a low gallery ; and, as for the cupolas and other ‘ elegancies,” 
Evelyn, who saw it in its prime (1654), declares it “shows without 
like a diadem, by the decoration of the cupolas and other orna- 
ments on the pavilions.” But though no one plan contains all that 
Bacon would desire, they all fulfil more or less his requirements :: 
the staircases on fair and open newels, the leads railed with statues. 
at intervals, the fair grass courts, the cloistered walks, and the 
embowed windows. 

The “partitioning within” of the various wings is also in 
accordance with Bacon’s ideas. On one of Thorpe’s plans is a 
suite of rooms called a “nobleman’s lodging.” It comprises “his. 
antecamera,” “servant’s lodging,” and a room for “ wood, cole, and 
privy.” Every house, large or small, to which there is any writing- 
shows a kitchen, dry and wet larder, and buttery. Most of them. 
have bakehouse and pastry, survaying place, and pantry. A few 
have a bolting-house, a scullery, a pantler’s lodging, a butler’s. 
lodging, a small room labelled “ pewter,” a ‘‘ boyling house,” and a 
“‘spicery.” One has a day-room for servants, another a “hall for 
hynds,” another a “wayters’ chamber.” These are the chief 
servants’ apartments. For the family we have the hall, summer 
and winter parlours, and the gallery, sometimes replaced by a 
“creat chamber.” We find also a “dyning parlour,” with drawing 
chamber; breakfast-room, “studdy,” library, and chapel; in one 
case a room for a “chaplen,” with “his study” next it; also a 
steward’s lodging, and, adjoining, “his clerk.” There is, beside- 
these, a title which I venture to say is never put on a modern plan,, 
however suitable it might be. When Thorpe, in the exigencies of 
his quaint planning, found he had a space for which he could find 
no use, he boldly labelled it “ waste,” and left it. 

This list of apartments, though not exhaustive enough for the 
present day, nevertheless shows a great advance in domestic com- 
fort from Mediaval times. There was, however, as yet no scientific 
planning, and only a rudimentary knowledge of aspect, as the 
following extract from John Shute will show :— 


Your principall chambers of rest and libraries and such other like 
must receyve their lightes from the East, for that the sonne by natural 
heat at his rising draweth to him all corrupte humours and evil vapours of 
the earth, and quickneth the spirittes of man and beast, and if ye will 
cast therein baynes or hot-houses, with winter chambers and parlors they 
shal receive light from the west. For that side is defendid from the south: 
windes which are grevous and contagious. . . . Your study places were: 
you would write draw or devise, or the places wher your sellers should be 
cast, ought to receive their light from the Northe, by cause in that parte 
are the lights which are stedfast. 


The selection of the north for the apartments named is judicious. 
enough ; but the dislike shown to the south is not justified, and 
the peculiar properties attributed to that quarter and the east are: 
of a piece with the medical knowledge of the times, which was not 
a little mixed with astrological fancies. 

But quitting the subject of plans, let us consider for a moment: 
the architectural treatment of the buildings of that age. Thorpe’s. 
designs, so far as they survive, do not exhibit any striking pecu-. 
liarities which mark them off from all others. He worked chiefly 
in stone, at any rate so far.as the moulded features are concerned.. 
If he had a special mark by which his work may be distinguished,, 
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I should be inclined to say it is in the frequent introduction of 
heraldic shields ; but possibly a further comparison of his work 
with his contemporaries’ might modify this view. His details are 
no better and no worse than others of the same age. It would be 
rash to say that he continually improved as he grew older, for 
Kirby, Audley End, and Slaugham, exhibit no marked differences 
in refinement. By far the purest work of his, or any buildings of 
the time with which I am acquainted, is to be found at Lyveden in 
the exterior cornices. It is an interesting question, which may 
some day perhaps be answered, as to where the Italian details 
actually came from, whether from sketch books, or published 
sources, or full size templates sent over. There are very few of 
the latter, to judge by the curious distortions which many of the 
various features underwent. Yet surely these distortions lend a 
piquancy and individuality which are wholly lacking in the tame 
correctness of alater age? It is not difficult to trace home to 
Italy itself the cloistered walks, the entablature, and the entrances : 
something very like them may be seen in almost any Italian town. 
But the chimneys, the gables, the windows (especially the bays) 
are surely of native growth? This, at least, all must admit—that 
there is something essentially English about our Renaissance, 
especially about that period in which Thorpe worked. Kirby and 
Burleigh may not have the purity of detail which marks the Ban- 
quetting Hall in Whitehall, but they smack much more of the 
soil. 

Time will not permit us to enter the buildings and examine the 
interior features, and I should be departing from my text were I to 
ask you to do so, for Thorpe has no interior details at all, except 
the full size of a handrail; but before I close I must just draw 
your attention more particularly to one or two of the houses to be 
found in his book. And first to Audley End. This is an excellent 
example of the magnificent scale on which the nobility used to 
erect their mansions in those days of building. The house as it 
stands now is very large, but it only covers about a quarter (or 
even less) of the original area. The kitchen was 52 feet by 
37 feet, and the parlour 57 feet by 27 feet. There seem to have 
been no remarkable features about the exterior save the parapet, 
which, according to Evelyn, consisted of stone letters, forming an 
inscription such as exists at Castle Ashby and Temple Newsham. 
This enormous pile was erected by an Earl of Suffolk who was 
grandson to Sir Thomas Audley, Lord Chief Justice (I believe) to 
Henry VIII., and who seems to have amassed a large fortune out 
of the lands of the dissolved monasteries. It was indeed the old 
monks’ revenues which went to build many of the stately homes of 
England. Thorpe’s connection seems to have been largely among 
office bearers. Lord Burleigh, Sir John Danvers, Sir Thomas 
Lake, Sir Percival Hart, and Sir Thomas Heneage all largely de- 
pended on the Court for their subsistence. Others of his clients 
were quite independent of office—for instance, Sir Francis 
Willoughby, the builder of Wollaton, which, as a composition, may 
be considered perhaps as Thorpe’s masterpiece. The pavilions 
at the corners, gradually increasing in richness as they 
ascend, the long parapet connecting them, and the grand 
mass of the central hall go to form a group which it is difficult to 
rival. The details are very characteristic : the cornices are some- 
what coarse, the pilasters are duly proportioned, and have their 
bases ornamented with the gondola ring; while in the various 
niches are busts of Roman emperors, of Vergilius, Aristoteles, 
Plato, Diana, Mercury, and the other ancients to whom contem. 
porary writers were always referring their readers. Over the 
entrance is a curious Latin inscription, which I have never yet 
seen copied correctly. This is the more remarkable, since any 
mistake destroys its individuality, for it is in reality written in two 
hexameter lines :— 


En has Francisci Willyghbi Militis 2edes 
Rara arte extructas Willyghbzeisq. relictas. 


Yo which is added the date of beginning and ending :— 
Incohatz 1580 et finite 1588. 


Of Burleigh it is needless now to speak, as also of Kirby, rush- 
ing to a melancholy decay—a decay as complete as that which has 
overtaken Slaugham Place. But one client of Thorpe’s, in whom 
all the world takes interest, and for whom he designed a tiny house 
to be built in St. James’s, was Sir Walter Rawley. There is also 
a house labelled “Leather End of Holborn,” which would locate 
Thorpe’s offices in or near London, possibly in the City. In his 
plan of Henry VII.’s Chapel we probably see the source whence 
he adopted some of his peculiar bay windows, and very possibly 
the fan tracery of that structure supplied the idea for some of the 
plaster ceilings of the Renaissance. 

Among the names occurring as owners of some of the houses 
are the following, whom I have hitherto been unable to identify, 
but perhaps this paper may be the means of eliciting information : 
—Sir Wm. Ruffden, Mr. Johnson, the druggist ; Sir Thos. Dorrell, 
of Lincolnshire ; Sir John Bagnall, Sir George S** Poole, Mr. 
Keyes, Mr. Denman, Sir Wm. Haseridge, Mr. Panton, Sir Hen. 
Pine Mr. Taylor of Potter’s Bar; Mr. Wm. Powell, and Mr. 
ite, 

It is time, however, to draw to an end ; though not because the 
subject is exhausted, for I fear I have done little more than touch | 
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its skirts. John Thorpe’s book is a large meal to digest; how 
much more, therefore, the English Renaissance? For my part, I 
do not care to extol the merits of one style more than another ; 
nor do I see why, because we prefer one particular period, we 
need therefore go about to deny any excellence to every other. 
The Renaissance undoubtedly ‘has suffered unmerited obloquy 
from the early school of Gothic revivalists ; but if we reflect a 
little we cannot fail to see that as the outcome of an intensely 
interesting age, it demands both attention and respect. 

Listening across the centuries to the clamour of the Dark Ages, 
what do we hear? The din of strife and the ring of hard blows on 
iron armour. Sometimes above the roar swells the solemn voice 
of the priest, and once or twice through the lulls we catch the 
bitter cry of the down-trodden serf. Amid the dust of battle and 
the flashing of fierce weapons no softening influence, no art is 
visible, save architecture ; and we-stand almost bewildered that 
people so rough and uncultured could have left behind them such 
faultless art—the one link which binds our sympathies with theirs. 
But with the Renaissance all was changed. Art triumphed over 
brute force. The clouds of war began to lift, and with song and 
laugh mankind emerged from the darkness and took the first step 
on the path which has never ceased to lead onward to the freedom 
and comfort which we now possess. We may not neglect an epoch 
such as that. We cannot live unmoved by the joy which lit the 
world when Spenser sang and Shakespeare played, when Burleigh 
counselled and Drake fought, when 


The grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, 


and when John Thorpe went from place to place, and, amid broad 
pastures and rustling trees, built into his stately walls not a little 
of the brightness, the splendour, and the airy fancies of that bril- 
liant age. 


BOWLING CEMETERY COMPETITION. 


[* December last the Bradford Town Council decided to offer 
prizes for competitive designs for the laying-out of the 
proposed cemetery for the Bowling district. The area intended 
for the proposed cemetery will be fifty-six acres, and although the 
Corporation required the competitive designs to include the whole 
of this area, they do not intend to carry out the whole design at 
once, but to leave about one-half of the site unappropriated. 
Competitors were required to set apart portions of the ground for 
the Church of England, Dissenters, and Roman Catholics. 
Chapels for each of the above sections to be provided at an esti- 
mated cost of 1,500/. each for the Church and Dissenters, and of 
800/, for the Roman Catholics. Registrar’s, gardener’s, and 
sexton’s lodges, were also to be included in the design, at a cost 
for the whole not exceeding 1,800/, f 
At a quarterly meeting of the Town Council just held, the 
following award was approved of. The design marked “ Salus 
Populi” for laying-out the grounds, “ Home” for the erection of 
the buildings ; “ Fiat Justitia” as second in order of merit, and 
“Red Cross” as third in order of merit. On opening the sealed 
envelopes the authors of these designs were found to be: Of 
“Salus Populi,” Messrs. George Heaton, Wigan, and Mr. W. H. 
Ralph, Chester ; “ Home,” Mr. W. J. Morley, architect, Bradford ; 
“ Fiat Justitia,” Messrs. George Hepworth & Samuel Wilkinson, 
architects and surveyors, Brighouse ; and “ Red Cross,” Messrs. 
Hepworth & Wilkinson, and Messrs. Smith & Woodhouse, Man- 
chester. There were twenty-four competitors in all. 


REVIEWS. 


GASWORKS: THEIR ARRANGEMENT, CONSTRUCTION, PLANT, 
AND MACHINERY. By FREDERICK COLYER, M.Inst.C.E., 
M.Inst.M.E. (E. & F. N. Spon.) 


Within the last few weeks a portrait of William Murdoch has 
been presented to the Birmingham Picture Gallery. It is not 
improbable that to a great many visitors the name will not excite 
the least interest. Yet Murdoch was one of those men who were 
more liberal benefactors to the town than the donors of large sums 
of money. When in the year 1798 he lighted the workshops of 
Bolton & Watt he may be said to have created the industries 
connected with gas illumination, and they have done much to 
establish Birmingham in its present position and bring it wealth. 
Other men followed Murdoch in utilising coal gas ; but he deserves 
the credit which Watt has in connection with the steam-engine— 
that of being the first to bring within the range of business a 
phenomenon which hitherto had been interesting only to laboratory 
students. What Murdoch’s invention means to the world can 
with difficulty be inferred from the statistics which show the 
enormous sums that are invested in gasworks. 

The process by which coal is distilled, purified, and distributed 
is simple enough, and any mystery that might be apparent about 
the works will be dispelled by a perusal of the treatise which has 
lately appeared from the pen of Mr, Colyer, an engineer who is 
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known as the author of some useful books on breweries, pumping 
machinery, lifts, &c. In his latest book, as in the others, Mr. 
Colyer gives the reader the benefit of his own experience, and 
illustrates his descriptions by illustrations which are copied from 
working drawings of executed works. 

Gasworks do not meet with much favour from the owners and 
occupiers of property in towns, and the general wish is to have 
them relegated to some out-of-the-way site. Nor is this surprising, 
for the gasholders are generally as hideous as railway stations, 
and, besides, there is the element of risk. But a good deal 
depends on the position of the site, and it has been found that 
low-lying works can be flooded, and a town, in consequence, left in 
darkness. A site near a river, along which barges can pass, has 
the advantage of economy in the haulage of materials. The 
builder’s work in connection with the works requires to be care- 
fully constructed, and of somewhat greater strength than is ex- 
pected in ordinary buildings. Mr. Colyer recommends that the 
least thickness in the walls of a retort-house should be 
18 inches, and the concrete under the retort-benches 4 feet. 
A roof that has been found to answer well for houses of moderate 
size is one “ of wood and close boarded, or of trusses made on iron 
with wood purlins, and close boarded.” Wrought-iron girders are 
used for the coking stage, and the floor is made of 4-inch York 
stones or chequered plates. The coal stores should adjoin the 
retort-houses, and their size will be regulated by the character of 
the works. It is suggested that “‘the depth of the storage of the 
coals should not exceed Io feet, and even less than this is advisable 
when floor space can be had.” With a greater depth the lower 
strata of a heap is likely to be crushed, and thus deteriorated. 
Advice of this kind is valuable to a tyro, and there is plenty of 
hints of this kind scattered through the pages. The machinery 
that is used is fully described, as well as the tanks, purifying 
apparatus, purifiers, travellers, &c. Ample instructions are given 
in respect to gas-holders of various capacities, but it is said that 
“professional assistance should always be sought in all cases 
relating to gas-holder and tank construction, to avoid the serious 
errors many have fallen into, and consequent heavy money 
losses.” The gas-holder and tank at Lower Sydenham cost 
17,607/., or 10/. 19s. 8d. per 1,000 cubic feet capacity. Another 
large gas-holder and tank, designed by Mr. Levesay for the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, and which are believed to be 
the largest in existence, cost 47,000/. The capacity is 5,500,000 
cubic feet, which is at the rate of only 8/ 10s. 8d. per 1,000 
cubic feet. 

The volume is illustrated by thirty folding plates, and, as is 
usual in Messrs. Spon’s publications, are drawn with the greatest 
care. Mr. Colyer’s meritorious work deserves to be in the hands 
of engineers and architects who may have to erect gasworks in this 
country or abroad. 


NOTES ON BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Part II. Second Edition. 
(Rivingtons.) 

When the first volume of “Notes on Building Construction” 
appeared, we suggested that the work deserved a wider recognition 
than it was likely to attain, as one of the aids to the examinations 
of the Science and Art Department. We are glad to know that 
the three volumes which have been issued are in use among 
students in architects’ offices, and it would be difficult to name a 
book that so exactly meets the wants of a beginner in the art of 
building. The second edition is distinguished trom the first by 
two additional chapters. One is on excavations, shoring, and 
scaffolding. It describes the means adopted for the temporary 
sustaining of works above and below ground, and some of the 
principal varieties of scaffolds, derricks, cranes, lewises, &c. The 
second chapter is on foundations, and gives a general notion of 
what has to be done in dealing with secure and insecure founda- 
tions. The new edition is therefore an aid to that part of the 
syllabus of the Department which prescribes a knowledge of ordinary 
methods of timbering excavations, the use of piles in foundations, 
and the like. It was originally intended that the information 
should be given in a fourth series of “Notes,” for the use of 
students who are ambitious of attaining honours in the examina- 
tions. We hope that the addition of the two chapters is not a 
sign that the publication of the fourth part has been abandoned. 
The author has such an ample knowledge of the science and 
practice of construction that he can hardly give the public too 
many books on building. 


A MANUAL OF RULES, TABLES, AND DATA FOR MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS. By DANIEL KINNEAR CLARKE, C.E, Third 
Edition. (Blackie & Son.) 

The massive volume of a thousand closely-printed pages which 
Mr, Clarke compiled is of as much utility in an engineer's office as 
the “Imperial Dictionary” (which is likewise published by Messrs. 
Blackie) is in an ordinary library. The most tenacious memory 
could not at once recall the formule and tables which are needed 
in the profession from time to time, and in Mr. Clarke’s “ Manual” 
everything is found that is required for daily or for occasional 
reference. Practical geometry, mensuration, trigonometry, mathe- 
matical tables, weights and measures of all countries, weights of 
materials used in construction, mechanical principles, fuel, steam, 


strength of materials, mills, gearing, the steam-engine, air 
machinery, hydraulics, friction, are among the subjects which are 
treated, and the entire of the information upon them is derived 
from the books and papers of engineers who are esteemed as 
specialists. The possessor of the volume has, in fact, an encyclo- 
pedia of engineering, and one in which speculation has been 
superseded by the results of practical experience in all parts of the 
world, and which have undergone many tests. In the list of 
authorities from whom information has been obtained we find the 
names of the foremost engineers of the nineteenth century. A 
book of this kind is beyond criticism, for it would be absurd in 
any individual to assume more knowledge on one of the’subjects, . 
much less on all, than is condensed in the pages. The third 
edition embodies the suggestions which have been offered to 
Mr. Clarke, as well as any late addition to engineering science. 
The reader has the satisfaction of knowing that whatever is stated 
in the “ Manual” can be adopted with safety in dealing with 
materials, engines, or structures. 


WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Messrs. Le Grand & Sutcliff, of London, have fixed seven 
additional Norton’s registering turnstiles at the International 
Health Exhibition ; these, together with those supplied by the 
same firm for the Fisheries Exhibition last year, will make up 
twenty entrances, and, with the provision thus made, it is calcu- 
lated the visitors can readily enter in a steady stream at the rate 
of about 10,000 per hour. 


Artesian Wells.—Amongst the contracts which Messrs. C. 
Isler & Co. have at present in hand, an 8-inch artesian bored tube 
well is being fixed at Messrs. Brooks, Shoobridge & Co.’s Cement 
Works, Grays. Among other works may be mentioned their new 
patent improved turnstile. The chief improvement in this is in 
the “clutch” arrangement, which is cast with four teeth, the 
bottom part being dovetailed so that when the machine is worked 
the lock is perfect, and not as with the old-pattern turnstile, which 
is worked by a foot lever ; the whole pressure being put on it, this 
occasions frequent breakages, which cannot by any means happen 
with the new turnstile, as the whole pressure is put direct on the 
spindle. The clutch rides freely on the square part of the spindle, 
and gets released by a fork, which lifts it from a ridge cast on the 
top clutch. It also can be worked right or left, without disturbing 
the turnstile, but simply reversing the ratchet wheel in the top 
box. 


Messrs. J. Stott & Co. have recently fitted their patent gas 
governors throughout Dover Castle and Barracks, the Milton 
Barracks, Gravesend ; Chatham Convict Prison, the Wandsworth 
Prison, the Clerkenwell Sessions House, and York Castle ; also 
the Warwick County Lunatic Asylum, where, in six months’ time, 
a saving of over 60/, was effected, while cost of governors was 
only 82/. 


The Zolus Waterspray and General Ventilating Company, 
Limited, whose business has passed into the hands of the late 
engineer of the Company, Mr. R. Oakley, 235 High Holborn, have 
recently applied their system with complete success to the Royal 
Academy, under the direction of Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A. ; the 
Beckenham Town Hall, under Mr. George Vigors, and the 
banqueting hall of the Mercers’ Company, under Mr. G. Baines 
Williams. Mr. Oakley has just received instructions from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners to apply the same system to the 
church of St. Peter’s, Limehouse, under the direction of Mr. 
Ewan Christian. 


Dundee.—The extension of the Harbour Trustees’ Offices, and 
provision of a new board-room, has been completed from the 
designs of Messrs. C. & L. Ower, architects. The cost of the 
whole of the alterations, extension, and improvements is about 
2,000/, The following are the contractors :—J. & C. Hay, masons, 
Dundee; A. Bremner, joiner; A. M/‘Ritchie, plasterer; D. 
Ramsay & Co., plumbers; Laburn & Lindsay, slaters; Gray 
& Dickson, G. H. Nicoll, and W. Johnston (Glasgow), iron- 
mongers ; Thomas Justice, J. Blacklaw, and E. Wilson & Son, 
cabinetmakers ; J. Mackay & Son and D. Pirie, painters; West- 
wood, Son & Miller, blinds; J. Bryden & Son, bellhanging ; Lion 
Foundry Company, railing. 

Mr. Frederick Sage, of 80-84 Gray’s Inn Road, has secured 
a large contract for show cases and office fittings at Messrs. Silber 
& Fleming’s new premises, rebuilding in Wood Street, E.C. 


The Improved Wood-Block Flooring of Messrs. Geary & 
Walker (late Andrews & Co.), of 7 John Dalton Street, Man- 
chester, known as Geary’s patent “ Premier” system, is, we under- 
stand, being largely employed in many and various works of 
considerable importance, including hospitals, public offices, banks, 
clubs, churches, schools, &c. The advantage which the patent 
system offers in providing against what has hitherto greatly 
detracted from wood-block floors—the liability of the blocks to 
work loose—is worthy of notice. The blocks are secured to their 
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foundation by metal “keys” in such.a manner that it is absolutely 
‘impossible for them to be disturbed by any ordinary means. 
Further, the special process which the blocks undergo is a certain 
preventative of dry rot, and they are laid so as to be perfectly 
impregnable to dampness. A system of wood-block flooring 
which possesses these advantages must, we imagine, be a SUCCESS ; 
and the merits of this ‘‘ Premier” system are, we hear, being duly 
recognised by well-known architects. That wood-block floors are 
in every respect preferable to the ordinary floors cannot be doubted. 
It is certain they are now adopted more generally than formerly ; 
and now that a proper method has been devised of “keying” the 
blocks, it will undoubtedly lead to the more frequent use of an 
effective'and admirable flooring. 


Messrs, Suffling & Co., 143 Edgware Road, have just brought 
out a novelty in the way of stained glass. It is called the 
“ Aquarium Window Screen.” Fish of all kinds are painted on 
greenish tinted glass in such a manner as to give them the 
appearance of swimming in an aquarium surrounded by shells, 
rock, weeds, &c. This is environed by a margin of ruby and 
green glass, and the whole, when placed in a mahogany or oak 
frame, makes a very handsome screen for a dining-room or library 
window. 


Messrs. Hayward, Tyler & Co., of Whitecross Street, London, 
who five years ago erected the extensive sewerage pumping 
machinery of the Twickenham Local Board, for raising one and a 
half million gallons daily to a height of 60 feet (or 100 feet if 
required), have now contracted to supply and erect another large 
steam-pumping engine in the same works, to meet the increased 
demand of the district. The pumping machinery already at work 
has, we believe, performed its functions since its first starting 
without a single hitch, in spite of exceptional demands upon its 
capacity during wet seasons. Interesting drawings of this ma- 
chinery are exhibited at the International Health Exhibition. 


Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., of Falmouth Road, Great Dover 
Street, have received an order from Messrs. Maple & Co. to supply 
one of their Patent Balanced Passenger Lifts at their premises, in 
addition to the other lifts now working there. Messrs. Waygood 
& Co. have also received the order for passenger, luggage, coal, 
and dinner lifts, with engines, boilers, pumps, &c., for Prince’s 
Hotel. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Carlton Colville.—The parish church has been reopened after 
restoration, which has been carried out under the direction of Mr. 
Howard Gaye, architect, Sevington Street, London. The cost of 
the works has been about 2,500/._ Mr. Robert Morriss, of Ditching- 
ham, was the contractor, the stonework being executed by Mr. 
Allen, of Beccles. 


Sale.—The foundation-stone of the Roman Catholic church of 
St. Joseph has been laid. The building will provide accommoda- 
tion for 400 persons, and is being built from the designs of Mr. 
W. H. Rawle, architect, the materials employed being red brick 
and terra-cotta. 


Helensburgh, N.B.—A new Congregational church has been 
opened. The building consists of nave and chancel, together 
87 feet long, and one side aisle, separated from the nave by an 
arcade supported on clustered columns of polished Peterhead 
granite, with richly carved capitals. The gable of the old church 
serves as the side wall of the aisle along the greater part of its 
length, so that there is only one window in the aisle 3 but there is 
no want of light, as the coupled lancet windows on the opposite 
side are lofty. The pulpit stands close to the east wall and behind 
it are benches for the choir. The pulpit is of oak, and is enriched 
with carving executed by Mr. John Craig, who also made the choir 
bench ends. What may be called the chancel is lighted by two 
lancets on each side at a considerable height from the floor, 
and by a wheel window in the gable filled with coloured glass, by 
Mr. Miller, of Glasgow. At the west side a small door gives access 
to the vestry, and near this in the aisle is a door of egress which 
also gives access to the old church, the vestry, and waiting-rooms. 
The roofs, and a small gallery at the end, next Princes Street, are 
of dressed timber darkly stained. The pews and other fittings are 
of pitch pine. The principal entrance is by a porch at the end 
of a side aisle next Princes Street. ‘This and the gable adjoining 
are the principal architectural features of the exterior. The porch 
has a highly decorated doorway, with detached shafts in the jambs, 
with carved capitals, and a good deal of ornament in the arch 
mouldings. The inside is faced with ashlar, and there is a bench 
table on which rests arcading with detached shafts. The floor is 
of encaustic tiles. The gable towards Princes Street has a large 
four-light window, with tracery of a simple geometrical design, in 
keeping with the architecture throughout, which is that of the 
style which prevailed in the latter part of the thirteenth century. 
Beneath the window-sill an arcading extends between the but- 
tresses. The width of the nave is 28 feet 6 inches, and the highest 
part of the roof exposed to view is 35 feet. The pews will accom- 
modate 550 persons, allowing 20 inches to each. The contractors 


were—John Jack, mason; Wm. Jack, wright; D. Dempster, 
slater ; Wm. Thomson, plasterer ; John Horn, plumber, all of 
Helensburgh. The carving was done by Mr. James Young, of 


Glasgow, and the painting by Messrs. J. W. M‘Culloch & Son, of 


Helensburgh. The heating apparatus is by Mr. Charles Ritchie, 
of Edinburgh. The architect.is Mr. John Honeyman, Glasgow. ° 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Aston. —New schools for Erdington. Six sets of designs were 
submitted in limited competition for the above, and on the award 
of Mr. E. R. Robson, F.S.A., architect to the London School 
Board, the designs of William Henman, A.R.I.B-A.,, of 38 Bennett’s 
Hill, Birmingham, were selected, subject to a suitable tender being 
obtained within the stipulated expenditure of 3,500/., which had to 
include the school building for 460 children in two departments, a 
caretaker’s residence, covered playground, the asphalting of the 
whole of the playground, boundary walling, &c. On the invitation 
of the Board fourteen builders submitted tenders: that of Mr. W. 
Bennett, of Lozells, amounting to 3,277/, being the lowest, has 
been accepted, and the work is to be proceeded with so soon as 
the sanction of the Educational Department has been obtained. 


Bamber Bridge.—New Wesleyan schools are about to be 
erected at Bamber Bridge, near Preston, from the plans, and under 
the superintendence of, Mr. David Grant, architect,. Preston: 
Suitable accommodation is provided. for 300 boys and girls and 
100 infants, with ample and separate playgrounds. 

Wew Clee.—New schools are about to be erected at New Clee, 
Great Grimsby, in connection with St. John’s Church, for 300: 
children, from the designs of Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Fi, Looe 
architect, Grimsby. 


GENERAL. 


The Private View of the Summer Exhibition of the Nine- 
teenth Century Art Society will take place to-day, Saturday, the 
24th inst. 1 . Se 


The Royal Scottish Academy Exhibition, which was opened 
in the beginning of February in Edinburgh, closed on Saturday 
last. ont 


The Death is announced of M. Gustave Jundt, the wéll-known 
artist. M. Jundt was born in 1830 at Strasburg, and studied 
painting under Gabriel Guerin and Drolling. His best known 
pictures are the //es du Rhin, The Libellules, Retour de la Féte, 
and Dimanche Matin. 


A Bronze Statue is proposed to be erected in Derby as a 
memorial of the late Mr. Bass, and large sums of money have 
been already promised towards this object. y 


Vosmaer’s novel, “ Amazone,” is about to be published in 
English. The translation has been made from the third Dutch 
edition, and arrangements have been made with Mr. Alma Tadema; 
R.A., by which the frontispiece originally drawn by him for the 
author will be used for the English edition. 


The Derbyshire Archeological Society visited Southwell 
Minster on Saturday last, when the Rev. A. Sutton read a paper 
on the history and architecture of the building. : 


The International Forestry Exhibition Buildings, Edin- 
burgh, are to be extended for nearly 6,000 square. feet of space, 
mainly in consequence of a requisition from the Japanese Lega- 
tion. 

The Italian Government has concluded, through Professor 
Villari, the negotiations for purchasing the Italian manuscripts iw 
the Ashburnham Library. The amount to be paid for them is 
23,000/, , 


The Monmouthshire County Magistrates have instructed 
Mr. William Tanner, the county surveyor, to prepare plans for the 


erection of police buildings and court at Newport, at an estimated’ 


cost of 4,000/., and a new police-court at Chepstow. 


The Surveyors of the Whitechapel Board of Works, who. 
were commissioned to examine the new parish church of St. Mary, 
report that the building is in a state of disintegration, as demon-. 
strated by numerous cracks and fissures and separation of main. 
walls that have been going on steadily from week to week, these 
fissures varying from a hair’s breadth to a quarter of an. inch 
above ground. 


Govan.—Contracts have been entered into for forming and 
enclosing the park which Mrs. John Elder intends presenting to the 
people of Govan, and for the erection of waiting-rooms, keeper’s 
house, &c., and the construction of a large pond for model-boat: 


sailing; and it is expected that the work will be finished in the 
autumn. The contractors are :—For cast-iron railings and gates,’ 
George Smith & Co. ; for malleable ironwork, A. & J. Maise & Co.3. 
for buildings and pond, Thomas Brown ; and for forming roads,’ 
drainage, &c., John Murray. The whole is being carried out under’ 
the direction of Mr. Honeyman, architect, Glasgow. . boil Fias 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, AND TENDERS. 


LONDON, MAY 24, 1884. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Burviey.—July 1.—Plans are required for the Erection 
of Municipal Buildings, Police Courts, and Baths. Pre- 
miums of 200, 100, anid 50 guineas. Mr. J. E. Stafford, 
0.E., Borough Engineer, Burnley. 


Drrpy.—June 2.—Designs are required for the Erection 
of a Pauper Lunatic Asylum for tbe Borough at Rowditch, 
Premiums of £100, £75, and £50, Mr. Thomas Coulthurst, 
Borough Engineer, Full Street, Derby. 


LEEDs.—Plans required for Converting Gas Offices, Boar 
Lane, and Ground behind, into Restaurant, Hotel, and 
Bodega. Mr. John Milling (Messrs. Milling), Leeds. 


LLANELLY.—May 31.—Plans are required for a School in 
Three Departments (Boys, Girls, and Infants). Mr. J. 
Jennings, Clerk to the School Board, Llanelly, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BRADFoRD.—May 29.—For Building Two Wings and 
other Additions to the Eye and Ear Hospital. Messrs. 
W. & R. Mawson, Architects, Exchange Buildings, Brad- 
ford. 

Buckig.—May 26.—For Buildiag Dwelling-honse and 
Offices. Mr. G. A. Bruce, Architect, Banff, 

CoLtnn.—May 29.—For Construction of Rezevroir on the 
Biver Laneshaw. Messrs. Bateman & Bil) (.B., Albert 
Cbambers, Albert Square. Manchester 


CovrenTRY,—May 31.—For Alteration of Britannia Hotel. 
Mr. W. Langley, Architect, 18 Smithfield Sirect, Coventry. 

DrEeBY.—May 28.—For Building Studies, Dining-hall, 
and other Premises, Repton Hall, Mr. John Shaw, The 
College, Derby. , 

BARI SHEATON.—May 27.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Messrs, Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 


ELLAND.—May 29.—For Building House. Messrs. Hors- 
fall & Williams, Architects, Post Office Buildings, Halifax. 


Fenny STRATFORD.—May 24.—For Works to Tower and 
North Aisle of St. Martin’s Church. Mr. E. G. Bruton, 
Architect, 17 New Hall Inn Street, Oxford. 


HALImPAX.—May 28.—For Pulling down Inn and Build- 
ing Three Shops, Offices, House, &c. Mr C. F, L. Horsfall, 
Architect, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 


HanpurnEy.—May 24.—For Building Twelve Houses 
and Shop. Mr. Frank Richards, Architect, Venice Cham- 
bers, 61 Lord Street, Liverpool. 


> 


| Young Men’s Society. 


Kine’s Lynn.—May 26.—For Erection of Buildings for 
Mr. E. J. Colman, Architect, 
Market Place, Lynn. 

Krncspury.—May 26.—For Building Schools, Lavatories, 
&e. Mr. William Owen, Clerk to the Kingsbury School 
Board, Cliff, near Tamworth. 


Lerps.—May 26.—Tor Building Caretaker’s House at 
South Accommodation Road Board School. Mr. R. L. 
Adams, Architect, Imperial Buildings, Bond Street, Leeds. 

LIcHPIELD.—May 27.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Ogley Hay and Shelfield Board Schools. Mr. T, H. Fleem- 
ing, Architect, Waterloo Road, Wolverhampton. 


Manxerr RAseN.—June 7.—For Works to Parish Church 


| Tower. Messrs. Charles Kirk & Sons, Architects, Sleaford. 


OtpmAmM.—May 27.—For Building Station at Mumps. 
The Engiceer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


SEATON, DEVON.—May 81.—For Extensive Additions to 
Beach House for an Hotel. Mr. Eggar, Architect, 57 Gower 
Street, Bedford Square, London. 


SrocxportT.—June 2.—For Alteration of Bank Chambers 
for Extension of Free Library. Mr. Peter Peirce, Archi- 
tect, St. Petersgate, Stockport. 


SrounBripGr,—May 28.--For Building Engine-house, 
Boiler-house, and Stick for Pamping Station. Mr. Harry 
Mills, 118 High Street, Stourbridge. 

WARDLEWORTH.—May 27.—For Buildi:g Warehouse 
and Additions to Station. The Engineer's Office, Hunt’s 
Bank, Manchester. 


TENDERS. 


BARNET. 


For Building House, Shop, and Premises, High Strect, 
Barnet. Messrs. PRICKETT, VENABLES & Co., Sur- 


veyors. 

Hammond . : = . A A . £2,754 0 0 
Cave - 5 ; ° : : = 22,8607 2 8 
Marriott A . - : C . 2,632 0 0 
Clark & Wright . : F 5 5 S BiGl6210' 0 
James , . . . . : - . 2,485 0 0 
Miskin . ® 5 i. x * < + 0 25880).-0 ~-0. 
Willenott 5 : . . A + 2,800.0 0 
Curnow . - A F . r + 2232538 0) 0 
Miller . ; 7 5 e . 6 2,250 0 0 
har 5 et WM ee ae 
Nash r ° . . . . . - 2,060 9 0! 


ABERGAVENNY. 


For Building Villa Residence, Abergavenny. Mr. KE. A. 
JouNson, Architect, Abergavenny. Quantities by the 


Architect. 
Fosrer, Abergavenny («ecepted) ° . £2,118 0 0 


For Building Cottage Villa, North Street, Abergavenny. 


Mr. BE. A. JonNnson, Architect, Abergavenny. Quan- 
tities by the Architect. 
Stephens , 0 . * c 7 .£330 0 0 
Foster ° = < . . . r 310 0 0 
SHEEN (accepled) . . . * . 307 0 O 


For the Construction of Boundary Walls, Footpaths, &c., 
at Bailey Park, Abergavenny, Mon, Mr. E. A. JOUN- 
son, Architect, Abergavenny. 

Tuomas, Abergavenny (accepled) . + -£780 0 0 
Entrance Gates and Railing. 
Hampson & Bromiey, Abergavenny (ac- 
cepted) . : . : . . 2 -£243 0 0 


New Side-Fence Railing and Shrubbery Enclosure, 


Davis, Abergavenny (accepted) . . -£239 0 0 


BRIXHAM. 


For Erecting Eight Houses, Brixham, Devon, for Mr. 


Pearse. Mr. G. SoupoN BaripamaN, Architect, 
Torquay. 
Blatchtord & Lee . e ° .£2.004 7 7 
Wills & Tilley F 5 ® A 760) 0.50 
Rundle . : 7 ° F e ele aoe 
Conch & Patient . : 3 A ; 1,698 0 0 
Haz.Ewoop Bros., Brixham (accepted) . 1,689 0 0 


CHUDLEIGH. 


For Schoolmaster's Residence, Chudleigh, Devon, for Mr. 
W. Rouse. Mr. G. SoupoON Brmeman, Architect, 


Torquay. 
RABBICH, Chudleigh (accepied)  » ’ ~£297 10 0 


For various Works for the Right Hon. Lord Clifford, 


Ugbrook Park, near Chudleigh, Devon, Mr. G. 
SoupoN Brirpe@man, Architect, Torquay. 
Hayes Farmhouse, 
GmnuarpD & Bovey, Kingsteignton (ac- 
cepted) . ° . . ; . . : 3.0 0 
Foster Ville Farmhouse, 
YEOMAN, Kingsteignton (accepted) ° ~ 240, 9) 0 
Upcott, Cattle Sheds, 
BALL & SHAPLEY, Chudleigh (accepted) . 120 0 0 
Waddon, Cottage. 
BALL & SHAPLEY, Chudleigh (accepted) . 186 0 0 
Waddon, Granary. 
WIippIcoMBE & BABBAGE, Chudleigh (ac- 
eae 


cepted) . . . . , 


AWARDED SEVEN PRIZES FOR SUPERIORITY, INCLUDING PARIS GRAND MEDAL, 1878, THE CERTIFICATE OF MERIT OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, AN THE AWARD CF MERIT AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1881. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—THE BRICK of the FUTURE, that shal! not get dingy or sooty like other 


Bricks, but, being of a Semi- Vitr 


_,FAGING BRICKS ano BRICK ORNAMENT | 
=] TRUE TERRA-COTTA, © 


AS ALSO ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 


IN WHITE AND WARM-TINTED BUFF. [ 


Made from the Finest Terra-cotta and Stoneware Clays, of a warm and pleasing 
| appearance. of beautiful end superior quality and finish, non-absorbent, acid, fire, and alkali proof, 
wil! resist the mo t severe frsts, and when tested were found to withstand a pressure of 445 tons 
to the square foot. They have been used in the most exposed parts on the North and South Coasts, 


and being true 


Terra-cotta, are warranted imperishable. 


Pattern Sheets and Price Lists of superior Glazed Stoneware 
and Fire Clay Goods, Chimney Tops, §c., on application. 
Sole Manufacturers:—CANDY & CO., Limited, GREAT WESTERN 

=< POTTERIES, NEWTON ABBOT, AND 11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, EC, 
\| Who are also Sole Makers of the celebrated ** Granite Vitrified’? Paving Bricks for Yards, 
|||] Stables, and Footpaths, and ** Granite Vitrified’? Damp-proof Building Bricks, as 

used by H.M. Government for dock construction, &c, 


Samples ‘ree to Architects and Engineers. 


eous nature, will maintain a clean and washable surface. 


= = =A = 
ap EE =e = E-f 
ey el G See 


Sanitary Pipes, 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


BOOTLE. 


For Erection of St James's Church and Presbytery. Bootle. 


Messrs, M. EH, Haprietp & Son, Architects, Corn 


Exchange Chambers, Sheffield. Quantities by Mr. D. J. Brown. 


Nave, Aisles, 


Upper part of 


Chancel and West End and ‘Tower and 
Chapels. Tower. Spire. Presbytery. Total. 

Fogarty . * ~ £135126 1h 7s £5,058 0 0 £3,045 0 0 £2,889 0 0 £24,118: 17 3 
Thornton & Son 12,35) 0 0 5,109 0 0 2,700 0 0 3,015 0 0 23,165 0 0 
Ray ; 12,270 0 0 4,874 0 0 8,090 0 0 2,878 0 0 23,112 0 0 
Mulholland & Son 0 11,400 0 0 4555 0 0 8,278 0 0 2,867 0 0 22,109 0 0 
Leslie & Sons . ; 11.311 0 0 4,925 0 0 8,015 0 0 2,836 0 0 22,087 0 0 
Webster . > 4 11,270 0 0 4,660 0 0 8,047 0 0 2,786 0 0 21,693 0 0 
Gabbutt . . . so LT 199 Ose) 4,501 0 0 2,699 0 0 *2,599 0 0 20,998 0 0 
Woods & Son . A » *10,500 0. 0 4,250 0 0 2,220 0 0 2,700 0 0 19,670 0 0 

* Accepted. 

HANLEY. 


For Building Presbyterian Church at Hanley. Mr. Gro. W. 


BRADFORD, Architect, Hanley. Quantities by the Architect, 


New Church, Foundations. Total. 
Lowe & Sons, Burton ; . : ‘ + £2,292 0 0 £288 0 0 £2,580 0 0 
Bullock, Wellington . ; . 24 0u 030 1990) 0.20 2.535. 0: 40 
Godwin, Hanley . . . : = 2,450 0 0 
Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton 5 5 HP 085 0 0 307 0 0 2,392 0 0 
Bennett, Burslem. S = . : . = 2,330 0 0 
Gibson, Tunstall P S ; ° C art aD: 100. 0 0 179 10 O 2,279 10 0 
Cornes, Hanley . 2 . ' ; > »2,00020° 0 225 0 0 2,225 0 0 
Inskip, Longton 5 . ; A ce ie 2010 0 0 L5H 0M C 285) ORO 
Gallimore, Newcastle 3 4 A . eee 000.00) 0) 185 0 0 2.075 0 0 
ELLIS, Hanley (accepted) . 6 5 ° peel c84220 0 181 0 0 2,065 0 0 
Heating Apparatus. Z 
Heating Church, Beier et 
Jackson, Newcastle . ° . £62 10 0 £10 0 0 — 
Kine & Co., Liverpool (accepted) ° . . 62 0 0 10 0-0 — 
—— a ee 
BAMBER BRIDGE. HARROGATE. 
For Wesleyan School, Bamber Bridge, near Preston. Mr | For Eularging St. George’s College, Harrogate. at 


D. Grant, Architect, Preston. 


Acceyted Tenders. 
Croft, brickwork 
Williamson & Sons, stonew ork, 5 
Hill, woodwork . : ° . 
Clarkson, slating, &e. 5 4 
Swarbrick, plastering 
Croasdale, plumbing, painting, &eo. 


| £1,078 0 0 
Metcalf & Dilworth, heating. | 


“2 ee we 


BROMLEY. 


For Conservatory and Repairs to a House, Elmfield Road, 


Bromley. Mr. St. Pizare H ee Architect. 
Crossley . ‘ 5 rs . - £142 0 0 
Laylori@Sons 9, is 6 ph ev B90 0 

DARTMOUTH. 

For Three Cottages, Kingswear, Dartmouth, Devon, for 
Mrs. Barne. Mr. G. SouDON BRIDGMAN, Architect, 
Torquay. 

Short Bros, . : . ; . ° £597 0 0 
Rundle , . . ‘ ° ° 5 - 587 0 0 
Winsor , 4 5 A 5 - . - 540 0 0 
Pack 5 ; SeneNelertt uu ee Tee rag tenn 
Foadon . ° . . ’ . - 498 19 0 
Guy. . > 480 0 0 
WILts & TILLEY, Brixham (accepted) 6 - 468 0 0 


EBBW VALE. 


For Erection of Police Buildings, Ebbw Vale, M nmouth- 
shire. Mr. WILLIAM TANNER, County Surveyor, Archi- 


tect. Quantities by the Architect, 
Foster, Abergavenny . 5 . 5 - £1,990 0 0 
Moore & Son, Newport * 5 : al Sic OeO 
Welsh, Hereford . c ° . dj » 1848 0 0 
Jones & Son, Newport . ° 5 ~ 1,887-0 0 
Brind, Newport. ‘ 4 . * ple LO ROL 0 
Burgoyne, Blaenavon , . ° Fy COR Os @ 
Davies, Cardiff . ite : - 1,650 0 0 


FARNBOROUGH. 


For Additions and Alterations to Wellbrook Cottage. Farn- 
borough, Kent. Mr Sr. Prerre Harnis, Architect. 
Taytor & SON (accepted) 
No competition, 


FRECKLETON. 


For New Wesleyan Chapel and Schools, Freckleton, near | 


Kirkham, Mr, Davip Grant, Ar chitect, Preston. 


Accepted Roles: 


Fingleton. brickwork . ° 
M. Gardner, stonework . 5 5 > 
J. Gardner, woodwork . 0 . 
Croasdale, plumbing, palatine &e, : £1,286 0 0 
Rigby, plastering . ° 4 5 
Bradshaw, slater . , “ . 
Metcalf & Dilworth, heating . . 
GRANTHAM. 
For ppilatog Co-operative Stores, St Peter's Hill, Gran- 
lam. 
Rupp & Son (accepted) > . ‘ - £2,780 0 0 
HALIFAX. 


For Building Two Houses and Shops, at Hope Hall, 
Halifax. Mr. JosrpH Witson, Architect. 

Bland, magon , % ‘ é -£205 0 0 

Fielding & Bottomley, joiner . " 


. 122 0 0 
Blackburn, slater aa'l pla- terer 5 7 53 AOREO 
; Nettleship, plumber and g’avie: , » 14419 0 


HASTINGS. 
For Alterations to Premices known as Rutland Honse, 
Cambridge Road, Hastings. Mr. A, W. Cross, 
A.R.L.B.A., Architect, Sage and London. 


Vigor ; ; 5 * £546 0 0 
ANS ¢ . fs . . - 490 0 0 
Rodda A R 7 . - 46519 0 
Vidler 4 ; - 5 ; » 443 0 0 


-£314 0 0 


ARTHUR HIscor, Architect, Grosy 7enor ‘Cham er 
Harrogate. Quantities by the Architest, 
Mason's Work. 
Wilson, Leeds . f° ci ' £174 10. 0 
Frost, Harrogate . 148 0 0 
Whincup & Dickens, Harrogate | 143 0 0 
Bielby, Harrogate . a “ E - 14010 6 
Simpson, Harrogate A S " : - 13310 6 
Birkenshaw, Harrogate : 5 . 5 0 RE MIBS a) 
Ellis, Harrogate . : . ‘ ° ofl 287 9.01110 
Win*erburn, Harrogate . : 4 : SL OmeO 
Gospel, Harrogate . : » 103.0 0 
Joiners. 
Aveson, Leeds , . k 5 : ‘ » “199 10 0 
Robinson, Leeds . A > 5 5 orl Om OO 
Topham, Harrogate. < : q é SSS e 
Walker, Rawdon . : : . 7 ed OO) 
Horner, Harrogate . 2 e ° swoon: 10, 
Fozzard, Harrogate . : a : ALSO OO 
Chippendale, Harrogate . . . 65 15 0 
Mawson, Harrogate. ° . © © 165100 
Plumbers and Gina 
Woffenden, Leeds . - A . 5 11 14 0 
Scholes, Harrogate . . . . 4 FO. Od 
Foster, Harrogat2 . * 5 4 . 10 0 0 
Lazenby, Leeds . . 5 . ° 10-00 
Bellerby, Harrogate 4 . . 5 ° nt) 
Cartman, Harrogate 6 ° . * 9 0 0 
Cartwright, Harrogate . ° f 5 810 0 
Ellis, Fa: rogate ; Q : A . 810 0 
Plasterers, 
Chaffer, Otley . ° 5 ‘ oe Sel es 
Smith & Sons, Castleford 3 . ae Oak O 
Fortune, Harrogate 5 . . . ae) 
J: Laycock, Otley : ee 20) 
W. Laycock, Harrogate . : 2 18" 10! 0 
Sla'ers, 
Smith & Sons, Castleford 5 5 5 pe2Z0510_ 4.0 
Pickles Bros., Leeds 5 5 « 28°10 0 
Thornton, Otley » » ° > 5 » 1310 0 
Watsnop, Leeds : 0 ° p 5 oe LST 0) 
Shepherd. Harrogat2 4A ; A 5 i, MNT GB. 
Baynes, Harrogate . A ; A + Bilerg 0 
Whole of Works. 
Wilson Bros., Knaresborough ° 5 = 1287.40 0 
Topham, Harrogate . 5 5 3 . . 288°°'0 0 
Chippendale, Harrogate . 5 ; 4 246 0 0 
Winterburn, Harrogate ° A . 223 7 0 


KENILWORTH. 

For Manufacture ani Erection in Kenilworth of Two 
12-horse power Gas Fngines, and Two Sets of eee 
throw Pumps, for Kenilworth Water Works. Mr. 
PrircHaRD, M.(.C.#., Engineer, London and Hieciioe, 


ham. 
Contract No. 2. 
‘Otto. “Cbrk,” 

Young & Co., London . -£3.510 0 0 £3510 0 0 
Hatton, Coventry : - No tender 1,666 10 6 
Pratchitt Bros., Carlisle . 1,500 0 0 1,500 0 0 
Crossley Bro3, Manche ester 1,499 5-0 No tender 
Glenfietd Co., Kilmarnock . 1418 0 0 1,355 0 0 
Prroy & Co , Birmingham 

(accepted) . - 1,260" 0 0 1,200 0 0 
Glover & Sons, Warwick al LOL LO 0 1I61-A0' 0 


and Water Tower, for 
Mr. #E. PRITCHARD, 


For Pumping Station, Pipe-laying, 
Kenilworth Water Works. 


* Accepted (lowest ¢ schedule of prices). 


M.I.C.E , Engineer, London and Birmingham. Quan- 
tities by ‘Mr. HK. J. Purnell, Coventry. 
Contract No. 3, 

Haywood, jun., Coventry . 5 5 - £1,700 0 0 
Turner, Wolverhampton . 4 ° - 4,608 8 7 
Currall & Lewis, Birmingham , : . 4147 0 0 
Evaus Bros., Wolverbampton . . 4,062 0 0 
G. F. Smith, Leamington : 3,986 0 0 
Fell, Leamington ; fi A é Ry as800) 2 0aMO 
Stinson & Kellett, Lei cester™ 7 a - 8,678 18 0 
Holme & Kilne, Kenilworth ; 5 . 8,643 0 0 
Hilton & Sons, Birmingham = . 38,620 0 0 
Bigg:, Handsvorth  , 6 : - 38,600 0 0 
Dickson, St. Albans |, A ‘ ‘ 2) 3693500" 10 
Law, Kidderminster : 5 , OO 30. LOm20 
KE. Smita & Son,* Kenilworth 5 ‘ «135378; 0540 
Corrie, Lichfield 3,221 0 0 
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KIDDERMINSTER. 
For House and Studio for Mr. Geo. Lees, at Kidder. 
minster. Mr. J. Mossop, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
GLYNN, Kidderminster (accepted) 


LONDON. 


For Enlargement of North Bow Schools, for the London 
Schoo! Board. Mr, E.R. ROBERN. Architect, 


F.& &. J. Wood . 3 5 : . £8,976 0 0 
Pritchard . . ° . : . esr 0. 0 
Goodman 5 5 é 3 : . - 8,660 0 0 
Shurmur ° ° . 5 . - 8,598 0 0 
Bangs & Co. . c . . A és . 8542 0 0 
Steel Bros. 5 5 é f, . 852415 0 
Perry & Co. . 5 5 4 . 5 . 8,354 0-0 
Wall 5 ‘ é i + 8,249) 0: 0 
Atherten & Latta, ae oo 1 4 78,238. 90780 
lela A ‘ { 2 » 8,224" 0.90 
Jerrard . a * . 2 af ’ 81089 00 
Wall Bross... suits eee . 8075 0 0 
Stimpson & Co. . : : ° <4 07100 =9 
For Erection of Board School, Daubeney Road, Mr. H. R. 

Fa OBO, Architect. 

F.& F.J. Wood . , ‘ . £19,546 0 0 
ae. dman . é : : : S347 OO: 
Jackson & Toda . ‘ é . oaqal 8,244.2 0.50 
Wall s«. 4 ° . . . . 18,184 0 0 
Hart . ‘ . é 5 » 18,149. 30-10 
Bangs & Co. ‘ : ‘ 5 . 18,082 0 0 
Pritchard ay . 0 é + LES 00 
Perry & Co.. ; 3 * : ; . 17,980 0 0 
Boyce . 6 fe ‘ 5 4 3 » 275950; 0:0 
Coxaiia 5 A ‘| ; 5 . eC LooS) 10) ne 
PaUrmur . . : . oALT892700.0 
Wall Bros. . : ; : 6 4 x Lip SO 0A: 
APN cs . i ; . . , . 17,214 0 0 
Jerrard x ; 5 : : a) LiLo 0280, 
Stimpson & Co. | Rees 17,055 0 0 


For Alterations to Board Schools, Old Ford. Mr. E.R. 
Ronson, Architect. 
£205 0 0 


Robey ; 5 5 . ; 
F&F. J. Wood 4 : . 185 10 0 


For Teacher’s House at Board School, Mantua Street. Mr, 
KH. R. Rosson, Architect. 
Hubson, faerie ee . . 7» oe H547. 0 20 
Tathey Bros. . <1, knit . 427 0 0 
Rice . 5 ° : Soren Pier ies me aes 


For Erection of an Ambulance Station at Homerton, for 


the Metropolitan Asylams Board. Me-srs, A. & C. 

Hanrston, Architects. 
Boyce . 5 ; t 5 ; . .£11,119 0 0 
Nightingale. 5 5 ° . ‘ «=, 20)93%, 3080 
Magee & Co. 4 ; 5 : ; - 10,725 0 0 
Wall Bros. . , . + 5 . 10,713" 0-70 
Stephens & Bastow 5 . 2) 10,499 OF 0 
Shurmur ‘ : 2 > n 10,440 0 0 
Holland : . . ° 5 . - 10,335 0 0. 
Howell& Son . + 205 BWLD 200 ORC 
Garrud . . . * 5 . 2 LO ALSE widae0 
Chafen . . . . . . » 10,030 0750 
Brown . 5 . ‘ ° . ° «9,978: S00 
Josolyne , : ° . ‘ » 9,138 05 0 


For Erection of a Lamp rabioeys No. 1 Cross Street, Great 
Sutton Soreet, Clerkenwell, E.C., for Mr. J. Hi. ‘Drum. 
mond Mr. ‘'HOMAS DURRANS, Architect, 44 Upper 
Baker Strest. 


Clarke Bros. . : . . ier 280 0 0 
Howard . 5 f * ; . . 2,268 0 0 
Edgar . 5 6 7 5 : ¢ ne "939 0 0 
Butcher . ‘. 6 ; . ° ° 2215 ORO 
Batchelder ; 4 : : « 21036 1050 
Kirk & Randall . : é ° » 2,000 0 0 
Brass . A 4 - ze ? + 19931000 
Cuolls & Son : A : 5 ° © OZ TO a0) 
H. & B. Lea . A “4 y ; ° 58720020 
Mattock Bros. ° ; . . ° 2 STOR. 
BoLDING (aecepted) -. ° . . «1,687 4000 


For the Erection of New Premises, Nos. 211 and 212 
Tottenham Court Road, for Messrs. Hewetson & Milner, 
Messrs. BarrEsBurY & Hux.iEy, Architects. 


J.&C. Pon ser * 5 5 ° . £3,335 0 0 
Manley . . ° ° c . - 3,269" '0,-0 
Higgs & Hill . 5 F 8 + tase 20H OrEO 
Dixon , ‘ 6 - 3,133 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwoo a a , . » 38,0775 0:0 
Patman & Fotheringham . A A & pa 98 oe ONO) 
NIGHTINGALE, Lambeth (accepted) 2169-00 
For Additions to the Station in Commercial Road, for the 


London Salvage Corps. Mr. WimBL4, Architect. 


Hall, Beddall & Co. . 5 . . £3,990 0 0 
Laurence & Sons . * ‘ z ; ox 3; 784=) Oia 
J.& J. Greenwood = = : 6 23s G2. FOE, 
Grover . c 5 5 < 5 . _ 8,f038° OF 0 
A-h>y & Horner 2 A ° ° « 3,725 0 0 
Mortec . , 6 . . : - 3,693 0 9 


4 Iterations to the Horns Public House, Hackney 
Road. Messrs. Binp & WALTERS, Architects, 


For 


Patman & Fotheringham 5 ° : £948 0 0 
Birch & Co. ; 5 5 ° + 88l 040 
Wiliams & Son " 4 ; _ . - 856.0 0 
Shurmur . ; A . ° . 2 83720510 
Anley ; ° ° . f . ; - 830 0 0 
Marr . : F) : 5 - 825 0 0 
Jackson & "Toad . 5 6 » 159 0 ~0 


For the Erection of Studio, No. 54 Park Road, Haverstock 
Hill, for Mr. H. Tuck. Messrs. BaTrersury & 
HUXLEY, Architects. 

Epby (accepted) ; ‘ 4 ‘ £402 0 0 
For Heating Adelphi Works, Accrington, and Hurst Lea, 
Sevenoaks. 

Bacon & Co. (accepted). 

Repairs, Painting, &c., at South Villas, Camden 

Square. Mr. RoBerr REID, Surveyor, 
CoLWILL (accepted). 


For 


LOWESWATER. 
For Restoration of Loweswater Church, 
DEIGHTON, Architect. 
GREEN, Pardshaw (accepted) . 
The above was the only full tender, 


Mr, WILLIAM 


. £800 0 0 
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ORPINGTON. 


LISMORE. 


TIPPERARY. 


For Painting and Repairs to Houses at Orpington, Kent | Foy Additions and Alterations to Ballyduff Church, Lis- | For Works at Bansha Parish Church, County Tipperary. 


Mr. St. Pierre Haratis, Architect, 


Taylor ‘ S Zs c ° . 72202 0.0 
Hart Bros. .. ° . . ° . ole OeeO 
Smallweod F H . ‘ : 5 « 1500) 40 
W. & F. CROAKER (accepted) . "| . » 117, Oe 


PORTSMOUTG. 


For the Erection of New Mission Hallin rear of Sailors’ 


Rest, Commercial Road, Landport, Portsmouth. 

Messrs. DAVIS & EmANUEL, Architects, Quantities 

supplied by Mr. H. P. Foster. 
Ward . F . c 5 . «£1,479 “0 20 
Cooper . " : 4 7 . . . 1470 5070 
H. & W..Evan 4 . : . ° f 1,420 #0" 0 
Roberts . * . ° 2 5 « ,376" 0) 0 
W.R. &C, Light . 5 : Pee Os: om Oe 
BURBRIDGE (accepted) . . . eo peeleiby Oe 


r¢ SEATON. 
For Building Two Cottage Houses, Seaton, for Captain 
Beck. Mr. JAMES Howrs, Architect, Workington. 


Mann, Workington, waller and mason . £175 0 0 
Sandilands, Seaton, carpenter and joiner . 98 0 0 
Young, Workington, plasterer es 88. 
Walker, Workington, smith and plumber 1010 0 
Sherwood & Armstrong, Workington, painter 
and glazier . é > ‘ : E ; 810 0 
Slater (not let) » a ° ? : era pra (ye~() 
Total 4 . ~£376 0 0 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 
For Building Church of St. Paul, Stockton-on-Tees. Mr. 
J. P. PrircHetr, Architect, Darlington, Quantities 


by the Architect. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Boyd, Cleasby, mason . . 8 £1,471 0 0 
= R.& 8. Adamson, Gainsford, joiner 652 10 0 
Lambert, Middlesbrough. plumber 138 14 2 
Wandlers & Son, Darlington, slater . ; 125 0 0 
fHolus Company, London, heating . . 109 0 0 
Metcalfe, Darlington, rainter . . 3 By ae if] 
Total 6 : £2,530 1 2 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bis OF QuanTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
Prans of Esrares, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Crrviricats Books for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracun’s TaBies, upon application. 


SILIGATED CARBON 
CONSTANT-SUPPLY FILTER. 


(cRADE mangy 


SILICATED CARBON 


MY 


FILTERED 
WATER 


mm 
il 


| | ! " | Wd X I i i Y 
! . it i ie . ae i 
Edetie i | a:38 

l & 


f 


6 
ee 


UNFILTERED WATER 


Complete with Brackets, ready for fixing 
Price £3 3s. Each. 


Write for List of Prices to the 


SILICATED CARBON FILTER CO. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


“THE MARBLE STORES.” 


WILLIAMS & NASH, 


9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade 


FOR 


CHIMNEYPIECES, 


MARBLE FENDERS, 20s. 


110 High Street, Manchester | 


more, County Waterford. Mr, Watrrr G. DOOLIN, 
M.A., Architect, 20 Ely Place, Dublin. 


Creedon, Fermoy . : 3 . s£L,61l 3 9 
Redmond, Aidan, Lismore . 1.560 0 8 
NEWSTEAD, Fermoy * . 1,547 4 0 


J. & J. Pemberton, Dublin (withdrawn) ; 
* Accepted, subject to amendments. 


1,300 0 0 


SWINDON. 

For Erection of Clifton Street Board Schools, for the 
Swindon School Board. Mr. W. H. Rwap, Architect, 
Corn £xchange, Swindon. Quantities by Messrs. 
Benison & Bargman, 16 Hstex Street, Strand, 


Snell, Maidenhead ° 5 7 . £5,513 15 4 
Ro:siter, Bristol . ~ 5 ° . . 534900" 10 
W.J.&C.8S. Young, Salisbury . . . 5,100 0 0 
King, Gloucester . ° q : ° - 5,088 0 0 
Welch, Hereford . ' F i ; - 4,950 0 0 
Gibson, Exeter 5 ‘ . . : » 4,880 0 0 
Howell & Sons, Bristol . “ 5 5 4,880 0 0 
Williams, Swindon 5 j : 4,790 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol. ‘ . 4,750 0 0 
Jones, Gloucester . i . F - 4,750 0 0 
Phillips, Swindon . . - 3 5 4,749 0 0 
Kingerlee, Oxford . . . 5 e om 455950 10% 10 
Wiltshire, Swindon ; A . . . 4,554 0 0 
Beavan, Biistol . : . . ? . 4,550 0 0 
Barrer, Swindon (accepted) . ° - 4,500 0 0 
Cowley, Cheltenham . ° . . 5) 28169) Lomeo 
VENTNOR. 


For Additions to Southlands, at Blackgang, near Ventnor, 
for the Isle of Wight Sanatorium, Limited. Contract 
No. 1. Mr. Joun G. LivesAy, A.RI.B.A., Architect. 
Quantities supplied. 

Colenutt, Niton 


. . tl 660) tl 
Hayles, Niton . : . . ° 


1,638 15 


Ingram & Son, Ventnor » 1,550 0 


o oocooo 


Baldwin, London . 2 ; F ._ 1,433. 0 
Jolliffe & Sons, Ventnor a . . - 1,393 0 
Smspury & KINGsweE.t, Ventnor (ac- 

cepted) ° c 3 : . . y 15246'"0 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 22%:8°93a8 


9 COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & C0., L” 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


C.W. NIGHTINGALE & CO., 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 


WINDOW BLIND MANUFACTURERS. 


TO THE TRADE ONLY. 
78a QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER. 


Price Lists, Patterns, &c., sent on application. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port 01 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BATH ST ONE, { Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


wing QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 
COLMORE ROW, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING PAPERSTAINERS. 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC. 
SHOW-ROOMS : ET 


Square, London, W. 


Of all Decorators & Contractors. Us Be 


¢ég=> Sore ADDRESS. 
Note Trade Mark. 


HENRY KING, 


(Late GREEN & KING,) 


House Painter, Upholsterer, and General 


Contractor, 


4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES ‘GIVEN. 


RY WAINSCOT, in every thickness, over 
1,000 Logs, 8d. per foot. |. 3 4 
Dry Wainscot Floor Boards, j inch, 65s. ; 1 ‘uch, 75s.; 1j inch, 


95s. per square. 


Dry Mahogany, Teak, and Birch. 
Dry Black Walnut, 8d. and 9d. per foot. 


T. FORMAN, Walnut Tree, Walk, Kennington Road, S.E. 


Mr. WALTER G. DooLwy, M.A., Architect, 20 Ely Place, 


Dublin 
Newstead, Fermoy, County Cork .£1,085 2 10 
Brien, Cashel, Tipperary A . : a) ith Poteen) 
R. & G. Cussen, Templemore ° : ia 00 
578 14 0 


Mauer, Roscrea (accepted) . . 


For Erection of Teacher’s House, at Burncourt, Cahir, 
County Tipperary, for the Rev. Thos. McGrath, PR. 
Mr. WAttrErR G. DooLtn, M.A., Architect, 20 Ely 
Place, Dublin. 

Nolan, Waterford . . . . .£257 0 0 
Boles, Cahir . ' A 244-0 0 
WARD, Clogheen (accepted) . aie . 240 0 0 


WAKEFIELD. 


For Building Two Houses, Thorne Lane, Wakefield. Mr. 
JoHN VAUGHAN, Architect. Quantities by the Archi- 


tect. 
Fawcett, bricklayer and mason- . 5 £138 6 8B 
Squires, carpenter and joiner . A 82. 0 0 
Rycroft, slater : . ° f ; 5 a 
Tattersall, plasterer ° . : 4 81942 
Dickinson, plumber Me th 17 00 
Jowitt, painter . . . . . 310 0 


Total = : a2zt9. G23 


All of Wakefield. 


WALTHAMSTOW. 


For Erection of St. Gabriel’s Mission Church, Walthamstow. 
Mr. J. J. Bressey, Architect. 


A. Reed . : r " , A £2,553 0 0 
Rider & Son . : 5 . ° ° oo 40 Leen 
Beant “SUG o got Ree Ee ede ee core 0280 
Morter . P ° e “ , : SR 
Bangs & Co. . - : : , wn 2286.07 10 
Harris & Wardrop . . . . © 26900 
J.A.Reed . ‘ . ° ° ° Be B26) OmLO 
Larter & Son = c . f ‘ » 2,232' 0-0 
Shurmur 5 5 5 , : . 2,232 0 O 
Scott . J - . : ° += 2,100' “080 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices and Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, BATH. 


J. L. BACON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 
STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenlouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 834 UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACH, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W., 


And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and 
NEWCASTLE. 


Illustrated Pamphlet on“ Heating” post free 


WRIGHT PARKER, 
CHURCH STEEPLE & HIGH CHIMNEY RESTORER, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 
Copper Rope, and Tape Lightning Conductcrs, 
14 Albert Street, Oldham. 


INDIARUBBER STAMPS. 


The best and cheapest stamps made, for heading note-paper, 
endorsing envelopes. cheques, and _ postal cards, marking linen, 
pigeons’ wings, and a variety of other purposes too numerous to 
mention. Specimer impressions and price list one stamp. 


A. BERKLEY,6 Livery St. Birmingham. 


YENETIAN WINDOW BLINDS MADE AND FixED, 


All complete, any colour, 5d. per foot; best quality 5d, 
Wire, Canc, and other Blinds, Estimates free, 


W. PAYNE & CO., 
Offces, 39 Parkstone Road; and No. 1 Russell Road, Rye 
Lone Peckham, 8.E. Old Blinds Repairedand Taped, 
3d. per foot. N.B.—Shpecial prices to the Trade & Builders, 


ULLDERS’ SCREENS, uneaqualled for 


Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and Cheapness; also 
Castings of all Descriptions. ; 
GUY & STEVENS, Ceres Iron Works, Kingston-on-Thames. 


“SANITAS” 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBL:© 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, Zi. 


HEALTH 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


REVOLVING SHUTTERS 


AND 


DIVISIONS. 


WORKED BY PATENT 
BALANCE WEIGHT 
OR IMPROVED 

SPRING MOTION. 


MEDALS & AWARDS. 


gS PARIS, 1878. 
YORK,1879. EXETES,1880. 
MELBOURNE, 1881. 
BRADFORD, 1832. CORK, 1883. 


“SUN BLINDS & AWNINGS, 


CONSTRUCTIONAL IRONWORK 
AND MACHINERY 


OF EVERY ‘DESCRIPTION. 


‘LIETS AND HOISTS 


FITTED WITH PATENT SELF-SUSTAINING AND SAFETY APPARATUS, 
AND rd ee BY STEAM, GAS, HYDRAULIC, AND Ba POWER. 
CATALOGUES, ETC., ON APPLICATION. 


: ANAL BAD FOUNDRY & ENGINEBRING WORKS. ULVERSTON 


LIME, CEMENT, AND BRICK MANUFACTURERS. 


SHOEBURY, COWLEY, & KENT BRICKS IN ANY QUANTITY DELIVERED ALONGSIDE, 


Shoebury Malm Facings and Paviors, | Dutch, Adamantine, and Red English | Laths, Plaster. Ridge Tiles, Terminals, &e. 


S ourbridge, Welsh, and Neweastle Fire Clinkers. Moulded Bricks of all kinds. Staffordshire Blue Bricks, 
Bricks, é&e. Red and White Suffolk Bricks. Red, White, and Black Rubbers. Chimney Pote, Slates. 
Glazed and other Drain Pipes. Greystone, Blue Lias, and Chalk Lime. | Broseley and Yorkshire Roofing Tiles. | Hair, Sand, &e. &e. 


eo nT ZL A RNR WD CE MEN T 


(WELLINGTON BRAND) of Unsurpassed Quality. 
Sole London Consignees of Messrs. Gibbs & Co.’s (West Thurrock) PORTLAND CEMENT, and the LUMLEY 
GLAZED BRICKS. 
BRICKEITEELDS :—WEST DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX; SITTINGBOURNE, KENT. 
WHARES :— 

WELLINGTON WHARF, BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH. 

CANAL BRIDGE WHAREFS, OLD KENT ROAD, S.E. 

CHELS1iA WHARF, LOTTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 


KENSAL GREEN, HARROW ROAD. 
VICTORIA WHARF, MORTLAKE, 8.W.; and 
BLACK HORSE LANE, RICHMOND. 


- TAMAR TERRA-COTTA, 


A New Material, Originated and Patented by the Proprietor of the Tamar Works, near Plymouth, Bi unequalled 


1. For purity and uniformity of colonr in all shades from porcelain white through browns to deep red, &c. 8. For strength and hardness, 
g. For straightness and cleanness of long lengths and joints equal to stone work, ~ 4, For cleanness and sharpness of moulded or carved ornament. 


ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR ARCHITECTURALAND DECORATIVE WORK, EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL, FROM ITS PURITY OF COLOUR, 
Statuary, and other Artistic Work, Reliefs, &c., Produced with the Accuracy and Finish of the Model, 
ALL KINDS GF CHEMICAL AND GENERAL GLAZED STONEWARE, OF EXTRA STRENGTH, AT MODERATE PRICES, 
White Facing, Fire, Blue Paving, Red Pressed Bricks, of Great Strength, Quarries, Ridge Tiles, &c. 
A. BARGE STocK (@ps 23 ES ae ETRE - BRoICES OoOmNw ELAN, 


Catalogues and Estimates for Architectural Work on application. 
LONDON OFFICES, ADDRESS, ADDRESS OF WORKS, 


C. E. APPLEBY, Charing Cress Chambers, Duke St., Adelphi, W.C. TAMAR TERRA-COTTA WORKS, Callington (R.5.0. ), Cornwall, 


"THE NEW MECHANICAL VEN TILASLY oS 


N AIR PROPELLER 


MOVES ANY QUANTITY OF AIR 


With a minimum of power in any direction, under perfect 
control, securing 


EFFICIENT VENTILATION 


AT ALL TIMES. 


Illustrated Catalogue on application to the 
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SOME PRACTICAL RESULTS, OF THE, CON- 


FERENCE OF ARCHITECTS. 


“7IHERE-: ought,.of course, to be some prac- 
‘| -tical good: done as the outcome of a 
general professional gathering like the 
Conference.of Architects which has just 
been held, - It is true it was not nume- 
rously attended. Perhaps the attendance 
was not even so representative as it 
might have been. Except at one, of the 
meetings—the very odd meeting, many 
will call it,.of the Associates of .the 
Institute—there was but little enthusiasm 
manifested. .The subjects selected. for 
discussion were not often. of a promising 
order. There was a remarkable absence of the leaders—if 
there are any leaders now—of the London profession. . In 
almost, every sense; perhaps, the Conference was not worthy of 
the name. And yet it would be most unlikely that it should 
result in nothing, even. if it were not much better—and we do 
not think it was—than a fortuitous. concourse of atoms archi- 
tectural. For indeed there is so much that wants doing in the 
architectural. world of England just now, that for twenty. or. 
thirty architects to meet together without doing something _ is 
almost impossible. - 

_.,-There is this peculiarity, moreover, about, our. architectural 
conferences, that they take something like the form of the 
popular meetings, of the minor sort, that are held in Trafalgar 
Square. . Anybody. may-come and.go as he pleases, and every- 
body. may say his say if he can..... Artist architects from both 
town and country, business architects, archeologists, amateurs 
and. foreigners, surveyors; builders, auctioneers, . assistants, 
pupils, and all sorts of. accessories to architecture, real or 
imaginary, outsiders or insiders, are equally welcome to _listen,, 
ahd equally welcome to talk. . Those who consider this a 
sign of weakness may console. themselves, however, on the 
present occasion with the -reflection that the. results -of_ the 
medley have been unexpectedly significant. , For, although 
the meetings of the Conference were, as a rule, neither..large 
nor representative, there can be no doubt that they were both 
earnest and authoritative :; the right men were there, and they 
miade themselves heard. , 

_.A more unpromising subject than “the duties, obligations, 
and mutual relations of architect and contractor, with reference 
to, English and foreign practice,” could not very well be hit 
upon for starting such a Conference. It was not at all likely 
that any other country could in these days teach England a 
lesson in the art of commercial contracts; except, perhaps, 


tect, especially in the country, must /be allowed tobe his own, 


. quantity surveyor if he.thinks. fit, provided of-.course-the work 


be honestly and efficiently.done. . These.two principles, indeed, 


may be said to have been unexpectedly established by the 


| advance in. the; direction of liberality of practice. 


| pected and significant. 


| Conference; and. many of our readers will see at once that 


they:constitute two. very. important and significant. steps in 
It was 
only the other-day that the:Council of the Institute took upon 
itself, wholly without. authority, to publish the outrageous 
intimation that,a member who participated in quantity-work 
‘would run a risk of being arbitrarily expelled ; we apprehend 
‘this is now to be forgotten as an accidental error. On the 
other hand, the builders have been clamouring for years in 
vain: for the introduction of the bill of quantities into the 
contract, and now they are practically at liberty to insist 
upon it. 

The education, or want of education, of the English 
architect, and the long-debated question of giving him a 
professional diploma, constituted what appeared to be some- 
thing more attractive as another subject for discussion ; but we 
cannot say that very much was accomplished here in the direction 
anticipated. .The French system was almost exhaustively ex- 
plained once more, and a sufficiently full account was added of 
the German system. No doubt could be entertained of the 
‘great superiority of both so far as regards academical training, 
nor could it be denied in either case that the honour and 
glory of academical recognition are sufficiently developed. . 
In Spain it was discovered that “throughout the length and 
breadth of the land no one can practice as an architect who 
has not received the diploma of the Architectural School of 
Madrid,” an ordinance. which seemed, even to the most 
sanguine of our votaries of the diploma, to carry the matter a 
little further than might be quite practicable, or even perfectly: 
convenient, in England. In short, it was pretty fairly ex- 
plained that the Continental habit of dragooning—out- 
dragooned’in the peninsula—to which Englishmen have such 
an inveterate dislike, is made to exercise in such a thing as 
architecture an influence which is thoroughly characteristic, 
to say the least.. But, when closely looked at, what 
comes of it? The. drill,.no doubt, is most. effectual, 
so. far as drill goes. .The uniformity, of mind) which 
some of-us admire'so much,,and more of us so little, is no 
doubt exceedingly well accomplished. But, after all, was it 
not clear—unexpectedly clear indeed—that our English no- 
education .could still hold its own? Granting all that was 
claimed—actually. everything that could possibly be claimed— 
for the system of eight or ten, or even fifteen years’ drill on the 
Continent, the common sense of the meeting could not help 
reverting to the English .plan as being both more businesslike © 
for the public and more: satisfactory for the individual. .'The 
Frenchman, as was truly said, is a little too willing now and 
then to work for “a glotre” ; the German, it might have been 
added, is equally led, away sometimes by the attractions of 
mere. scholarship; and if both fly over the head of the: 
Englishman, so let them fly. Our practical office pupilage, in 
short, in spite of all that could be said against it, was found to » 
be on the whole the right :thing for the practical character of 
English architectural work. No one need wish to deny the 
fact that we could take a little more scholarship from the 
Germans, and a:good ‘deal more manipulative dexterity from 
the French, and no one need hesitate to advocate the adoption ; 
of measures to bring about both better instruction and a better 
recognition of it ; but here again an unexpected result of the 
Conference was that it left us better satisfied with our own , 
way than any one, could -have thought we ought to be, and we 
| shall probably for some time to come hear less of the necessity 
for either aée/iers'or diplomas. That we ought to have schools , 
and examinations is another question ; and so far the opinion 
of the Conference was unmistakably in the affirmative. 

On “the Tenure of Land for Building Purposes,” although 
here again the subject seemed peculiarly unpromising, it may 
be said that what came about was once more both unex- 
The debate upon this question was in 
some respects the best of all ; and some very plain truths were 
told, perhaps the more readily because the paper which led the 


4 discussion was intentionally made a little too void of offence. 


That the leasehold system of tenure has many inconveniences: 
attached to it was made very plain, . But how to improve upon 
‘it was certainly not made. so. plain. _ Perhaps we may say that». 
the difficulty of dealing with the question of specific improve-; 


| ment, was what became most prominent as the result of the ; 


-debate. ;'The law.of property in land, everywhere and under 
all conditions, even the most primitive, is a purely conventional. 
disposition of things which cannot avoid offending somebody ;, 
and it may be said that, the more complex and intricate the 
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circumstances are, the more open to abuse do the arrangements 
become. We cannot help this. But the case is all the more 
manifestly one for continual legislation : the ordinary principles 
of free trade do not seem to apply. As an illustration, take 
the operation of the recent change in the game laws. It used 
to be held that the squire and his tenant ought to be left 
entirely free to make their own bargain in their own way. 
The result was that the squire ate up the tenant’s crops, and 
still asked for his rent. The Legislature interfered, and the 
immediate result is that the farmers now tell the landlord who 
“reserves ” the game to “‘reserve” the land as well. Legisla- 
tion something like this seems to be becoming necessary for 
London as regards building leases. But what. shape it ought 
to take is not yet clear, and this is the result with which for 
the present we may be satisfied ; the question at any rate is 
on the move. 

In spite of all drawbacks, the recent Conference of Archi- 
tects, in these ard some other matters, has done sufficiently 
good work to induce us to be thankful, and to express a hope 
that the next may be convened at an early date, and that it 
may be much more carefully organised for the attainment of 
definite ends. The very remarkable authority which a free 
and open public gathering somehow acquires has in the present 
instance been fully illustrated. 


EXHIBITION NOTES.—THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—II. 


HE report goes that an unusual amount of good average 
landscape work had to be rejected this year by the 
Academy owing to pressure on space. Of “nice studies of 
‘birch trees and water,” after the manner which ushered Mr. 
ERNEST PARTON into notice, there was quite a flux, for 
instance. What difference a more liberal admission might 
have made we cannot say, but certainly the present exhibition 
is not distinctive for landscape excellence, although a great 
deal of fairly meritorious quality is to be found. Some of the 
best stuff in this kind belongs to the school of landscape 
genre, as in the poetic pastoral by Mr. R. W. Macsetu, Fen 
Farms—a girl calling the cattle home at eventime, when the 
light is soft upon slow winding river and low banks ; and, 
again, in Tom Lioyp’s glowing picture of reapers at work 
cutting Zhe Golden Grain ; and in the delightful incident of 
summer days on the Thames, Benson Ferry, a somewhat new 
departure, by G. G. D. Lestiz, R.A. ; and yet another sunny 
river scene by Mr. Grecory, A., Jutruders, a small but 
masterly study of swans disturbing two girls, of whom one 
stands on the landing-stage, and the other sits in a boat beside 
a boat-house in a green nook. Mr. Leaper, A., and Mr. 
KeeLtzy Hatswee abide with rather tiresome fidelity to 
subjects and effects of which they have made a specialty. 
The latter in weeds, water, and heavy clouds, the former in 
sunset over low lands, glistening with flood or recent rains. 
Mr. Leaver’s Glebe Farm on the Welsh Border is, however, a 
solidly painted and faithful picture, with that breadth and unity 
of effect which is wanting to so much of the picturesque 
Jandscape study of younger men. The colouring of Mr. W. B. 
Davis, A.R.A., has of late years affected an over lurid irides- 
cence, but no one composes a landscape of lake and hill under 
irradiating glow of midday or sunset with more thorough 
knowledge and management of material. Ox the Hillside 
Clearing after Rain is admirably atmospheric. The same 
cannot be said of two ambitious pictures by Mr. PETER 
GraHaM, R.A. Dawn isa flashy performance, without truth 
of scale or relation ; and the better picture of the two, Sea 
Mist, has a flimsiness that makes one regretfully remember the 
sturdy work with which first the Scotch artist startled the 
Southerns. One of the steadiest of the school north of the 
‘Tweed is Mr. Joun Smart. Zhe Land of the Macgregor has 
been hung high in the central room, but its somewhat scenic 
vigour makes it tell. We have marked an impressive picture 
of the English lake country, Vightfall under Crossfell, by Mr. 
T. H. McLacuian, whose name seems to have come from 
over the Border. Mr. Davin Murray, an Edinburgh artist 
of repute as a landscapist, has taken good place in our exhi- 
bitions this year, claiming the line at the Grosvenor and Bur- 
lington House, and winning the honour of a purchase under 
the Chantrey bequest. There is more finesse and detail about 
his reading of nature than is common to his countrymen. He 
does not generalise, though he may eliminate, and the effects 


ready to hand and easiest to apprehend are not those which 
charm him most. Perhaps the excellence of his drawing is 
best shown in the work selected by the Academy, JZy Love is 
Gone a’ Sailing, which challenges successfully difficulties of a 
wide range of view over a country of broken levels and 
diversified character; but the somewhat hot and _ brilliant 
palette of the painter deals with a romantic and lovely scene 
in the sunset glow over Loch Linnhee, while the charm of a 
significant tree touch is felt in the Grosvenor picture of autumn 
woods, entitled Leaves have a Time to Fall. — 

Miss Montarpa’s Dutch pictures are full of that charm of 
character and swift security of effect which belong to her 
talent. Only one has gone to the Academy, Middelburg, a 
picturesque agglomeration of red and brown roofs, walls, and 
trees, all aglow in orange evening light. The style is not of the 
English school, and is the more welcome, as landscapes painted 


under Continental influence, Impressionist or other, do not 


abound this year. 

A few pictures directly from French studios have found 
their way to the walls, notably Za (uct, by M. BoucuEREAu, 
a graceful floating figure in a somewhat vaporous manner, 
well known through photographs ; and a clever portrait of a 
child in a pink dress, seated in a red wooden chair, Z’£nfant 
Rose, by M. Auster. There is a curious picture by M. Soxo- 
MON SOLOMON, Ruth and Naomi, hung high in the eighth 


gallery, which aims at certain effects of luminous pallor of tone 


and dreamy sentiment in accord with the more sentimental 
section of the Impressionist painters. There is undoubtedly a 
certain power in this work, and we are glad to meet again with 
an artist who drew our attention first in the winter oil exhibi- 
tion at the Institute gallery, by a striking picture of an Eastern 
mother with a sick boy stretched naked across her knees. The 
woman held in her hand a bird, while drapery and flesh tones 
were all pale, yet brilliant, in the white glare and opal shadows 
of tropical light. 

The water-colour drawings at the Academy are unusually 
good this year, possibly in prospect of the more honourable treat- 
ment which this branch of art is to receive in the new rooms 
now in course of construction. Of black-and-white work the 
same praise cannot be given ; the etchings are disappointing, 
in spite of some good plates from Messrs. STRONG, ‘MENPES, 
Wy ulg, Axit Hac, &c., and of cartoon designs for decorative 
purpose there is nothing worth mention. , 

In the sculpture gallery there is certainly not the usual 
hopeless array of mediocre work in portrait busts, choking out 
other and more individual efforts, and there are one or two 
pieces of real energy and knowledge. The chief place still 
belongs to the heroic rustic of Mr. Hamo THorneEycrort, A., 
on which we commented in studio notes. The figure tells 
exceedingly well in the more trying position at the Academy, 
and by its manly and well understood modelling and definite 
conception, contrasts favourably with the feeble work around. 
Some stir has been made about the promise of a young 
sculptor, Mr. ALFRED GILBERT, whose bronze head of an 
Arab we noted last year with interest. 4 Study of the head 
of an old man in bronze is a piece of close and careful mani- 
pulation, after the style of certain Roman busts—the well-known 
Julius Cesar for instance ; the small bronze figure of Jcarus, 
balancing himself with the artificial pinions fastened on his arms, 
stretched down in line with the torso, is a clever design, with a 
certain fire and decision about it that remind one of the Italian 
MONTEVERDE. A strong point in Mr. GILBERT’s claim to 
notice is the courage of his tooling. Mr. Lawson’s gladiator, 
Ave, Cesar, halts, as usual with his work, on the edge of 
success. Mr. Bircu, A., exhibits Lady Godiva, standing beside 
her horse before the celebrated ride—an enormous group, of 
which its size is the most noticeable feature, except we include 


‘the ill-studied proportions of the horse and lack of charm in 


the general lines of composition. Mr. WooLnrr, R.A, 
sends a graceful high relief of a girl, Zhe Water Lily; Mr. 
CALDER MarsHALL, R.A., a fainting Psyche, a very material 
version in the nude of that Greek type of virgin passion. Mr. 
PoynTEeR, R.A., comes out in a new méter with portrait 
medallions in low relief, not much to becommended. A chief 
place is awarded in the central hall to Mr. MuLuin’s group of 
Jacob and Esau, Bless me, even me also, O my father. There 
is a certain vigour here, but a singular want of dignity and of 
beauty of line; it is, in fact, clumsy though well-intentioned 
work. In small figures in the round, Mr. ArmsTEap’s Zgyf¢, 
and Zhe Light of Asta, by Susan Canton, should be noted. 
Mr. Simonps exhibits the model, studied at the Zoological 
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Gardens from the life, of his lion for the colossal memorial 
monument at Reading to soldiers who fell in the Afghan cam- 
paign of 1879-80, a conscientious piece of work, treated with 
large purpose. In the way of animal sculpture, of less 
ambitious scale, nothing can beat. Mr. Troop’s terra-cotta 
dogs ; ‘‘ Chummy” is perfect in its way. The bust portraits 
most conspicuous for good or for characteristic treatment and 
for interesting subject are—Zord Wolseley and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, treated in the pugnacious manner of Mr. BoeuM, R.A. ; 
Mr. THORNEYCROFT’s Samuel Taylor Coleridge, for Westminster 
Abbey ; Zongfellow, the model for Mr. Brock’s bust in the 
Abbey, an heroic head, with flowing locks like the antique 
Jupiter ; Zhe Late Dr. Pusey, by GEORGE RICHMOND, R.A., 
a refined study in the round by the veteran painter; 7 C. 
Galton, Esqg., a terra-cotta of a striking physiognomy, by 
(CONRAD DrREsSLER ; and Mr. S. Fry’s bust of Vorman Shaw, 
R.A. Finally, we must not omit to note the three large reliefs 
by Academy students—Messrs. FRAMPTON, PEGRAM, and 
BaTEs—in recent competition of the given subject, Socrates 
Teaching the People in the Agora. A considerable similarity 
haunts the compositions, which are all praiseworthy efforts to 
master the difficulty of treating many figures on different planes 
with just relative relief and concentration of design. That Mr. 
BaTEs in these important matters is nearest the mark there can 
‘be little doubt, as that he has also transmuted the model with 
most freshness into the Classic type. 


FRENCH PICTURES AT THE DUDLEY 
GALLERY. 


SMALL exhibition of unusual interest is opened at the 
A Dudley Gallery, consisting of some sixty pictures of the 
French school, and a few pieces of minor sculpture. As was 
the case with the similar collection last year in the same place, 
the examples gathered are purposely representative of the rather 
ultra phases of French art which raise curiosity and controversy. 
That the examples are favourably representative cannot cer- 
tainly in every case be affirmed. M. Rott, for instance, was 
more characteristically, if not so pleasantly, seen in certain 
JSarouche studies of labourers and grimy children of the forge 
and the mine than in the large and not remarkable landscape, 
Zhe Grassy Path, of this season, or the coarsely, if powerfully, 
painted study of a lady, life size, preparing to disrobe on 
Return from the Ball, and presenting the unalluring contours 
of her bared back to the spectator by the light of dawn, which 
is seen in reflection of a mirror, grey over the roofs of Paris. 
Such work as this is simply repulsive literalism, while the 
repulsive power of that other phase shown at its fullest in the 
celebrated picture of A Strike, has at all events a noble side 
and artistic purpose. 

Literalism in another class of subject, but no less avowed, 
is displayed in the large canvas, Zhe Pirst Communion at 
LE glise de la Trinité, by M. H. Gervex. This is an “im- 
pression ” on a very large scale, and does, in fact, with clever 
management of perspective, present as much as, according to 
the formula, one would see of such a scene by winking one’s 
eyes at it! That is a swift sensation of the apse of a cold 
grey church, a golden high altar before which a row of girls in 
white kneel confusedly together, steps down which three 
maidens demurely come, and a flutter of gay Parisian ladies 
and men looking over the stair rail. More than this one does 
not see, winking or meditative, for it is the most superficial 
aspect which the painter presents, largely drawn and painted 
with so broad and scenic a touch, that the little gallery in 
Piccadilly is all too narrow for a fair view of the picture. Now 
this kind of spade work is wholly deliberate, and does un- 
doubtedly attain its end. Ata given distance the scene has a 
startling actuality, and is right in relations of tone, colour, &c. 
But it is entirely without charm or nobility. That M. GeRvEx 
can paint, and that delightfully, is evinced in the little portrait 
of a fair fragile child in a dark purple bonnet and dress, with 
touch of pale blue, entitled CAz//y. Nothing could be more 
tender and close than the modelling; the drawing of the 
nervous mouth and eyes ready for tears is exquisite. Zhe First 
Arrival, Café des Ambassadeurs, uses the incident of a lady in 
Parisian summer toilette, sitting at a window table in the upper 
floor of a garden restaurant, waiting for her companion, to 
display much cleverness in the management of cross lights, 
warm twilight into which the silver of the risen moon falls, 


ET 


et 


and the glow of artificial warmth from lamps without and 
within. 

The interest of three studies on the racecourse, During the 
Race, In the Tribune, and Around the Stove, by M. DE Nittis, 
centres chiefly in the artist’s extraordinary skill in the use of 
pastel. With a limitel range of colours and the dry, soft 
surface produced by the prepared chalk, he achieves a deep 
and solid quality of tone that is amazing. A clever draughts- 
man to boot, as evinced in the chic pose of the figures and 
in the perspective of the balcony and racecourse far below 
in the “Tribune” picture, and observant of social manners, 
M. pE Nirris provokes one into interest over his realism of 
frivolous people and ordinary aspects of things. 

M. LEROLLE has a more esthetic aim. He seeks to move 
by the sentiment of a scene in which nature and man are at one. 
His pastorals have a largeness, not only of mere scale, but of 
style. Zhe Flight into Egypt, which represents the Holy Family 
halting beneath the fir-trees of a forest plateau more like 
Fontainebleau than anything Egyptian, has sentiment, how- 
ever, which is chiefly gained by the expedient of painting large 
golden aureoles round the heads of Mary, the Bar, and St. 
Josepu, and thus bringing these figures, which are otherwise quite 
subservient in the tranquil landscape, into mystic importance. 
This is not a good example of the artist. M. JouRDAIN, who has 
truth and jizesse when he paints luminous little landscapes like 
The Road to Quesnoy, betrays a limited amount of the first, 
and of the second quality none, when he depicts a somewhat 
substantial Dame aux Camellias recumbent on a sofa, sur- 
rounded by birthday tokens of Zhe Favourite Flower. The 
dainty landscape genre of M. Cuarnay looks almost out of 
place among its assailant neighbours. The artist’s manner is a 
little too pretty, but of delicate microscopic detail and playful 
touch that has no feebleness about it ; the result is delightful. 
Quite another manner, and again of kin to the 7mpressionistes, 
is that of M. MonTENARD. This artist delights in the white 
light and amethyst shadows of southern lands. He sees, and 
therefore draws, by his colour sense ; it is not line, but tone, 
that attracts him—or, if one may put it so, light falling on mass 
and revealing itself by colour. Thus we have no hard outlines, 
but brilliant atmospheric effect and colour of radiant harmony. 
The blue skies palpitate, the land burns, the olive trees are a 
soft blur of grey-greens and pale stems. It is by laying on the 
pigment in large touch beside touch that some of the effect is 
gained. Among English artists Mr. A. Sroxes has successfully 
studied the method, and achieves a brilliance almost equal. 

Lastly, we must welcome the admirable portrait of AZ, Victor 
Hugo by M. Bonnat, lent by the poet himself—a piece of 
strong and thorough workmanship. ‘The head is pronounced: 
with decision and actuality ; the hands, the figure are en rap- 
port, This may not be ideal portraiture, but it is wholesome 
and good art. 


NOTES FROM PARIS. 


If one of the Notes from Paris which were published a fortnight 
ago it was said that there never was a year when the selection 
of the works for the highest honours of the Salon presented more 
difficulties than 1884. The result of the voting corresponds with 
that statement to the letter, for it has been found impracticable to 
obtain a sufficient number of votes to insure the gold medal for 
any one work in painting, sculpture or architecture. A person 
who was acquainted with the opinions of French artists could have 
anticipated that result equally well with the writer. The Salon is 
generally described as an average exhibition, and average exhibi- 
tions are the terror of judges. M. Bouguereau’s La Jeunesse de 
Bacchus received the largest number of the votes. The picture 
has been long in hand, and the writer saw it on the easel two 
years ago. So much was said about the picture from time to time 
that the public at last expected too much. Its fame reached 
England, and an effort was made before the work was completed 
to secure the painting for exhibition in Bond Street. We doubt if 
it would have attracted crowds. The jury in painting have been 
unable to award any first-class medals, but the twelve second-class 
medals have been voted to MM. De Lalaing, Schommer, Auguin, 
De Thoren, Kreyder, Bonnefoy, Delahaye, Damoye, Kroyer, 
Barillot, Escalier, and Durst. The first-class medals in sculpture 
go to MM. Levillain, Steiner, and Roland. In architecture the 
winners of first-class medals are M. Albert Ballu, who is repre- 
sented in the Salon by views of his restoration of the tower of 
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Solidor, Saint-Servan, and of a mosque in Algiers; and M. Gaspard 
André, who exhibits ten drawings of a church at Lyons. The 
second medals in architecture have been awarded to MM. Girette 
(Casino at Hyéres), Nénot, Chancel (design for a theatre), Girault 
(drawing of the Scaligers tomb at Verona), and Gagey (restora- 
tion of Chateau de Bourbon-lArchambault), ‘Third-class medals 
have been voted to MM. Yvon, Espouy, Bernard, Ruprich Robert, 
and Schay. 


The opening of the Meissonier Exhibition on the 23rd inst. 
may be well described as one of the important events of the 
season. A more remarkable gathering of notabilities is of late 
days rarely seen in Paris. 
Nemours might be heard commenting on the picture of /Vafoleon 
ITT, at Solferino, which had been lent from the Luxembourg; in 
another a dozen or more of the French nobility had collected 
around the artist to congratulate ; the critic on one picture was a 
favourite comedian ; while others were described to admiring 
friends by a famous author. Very few painters, can sustain the 
test of bringing their works together, and in our time no painter 
has, succeeded so well as M. Meissonier. Objections have been 
raised against the subjects of his pictures. They are said to show 
little invention, to be photographs in oils, to be repetitions of one 
another, and so on. In other words, people, instead of being 
grateful for the existence of so able a man, wish that M. Meissonier 
had been somebody else. This perpetual comparison of writers 
and artists with men of a different class is one of the impediments 
to progress in art and literature. It is as absurd to compare M. 
Meissonier with, say Eugéne Delacroix or Ingres, as to compare a 
rose anda lily. There are many kinds of art, and in that represented 
by M. Meissonier, who has surpassed him? Certainly none of the 
Dutchmen. 
these columns. What artist has painted architecture with the 
accuracy of M. Meissonier? It matters little whether it is an 
arcade in Italian Gothic, or the Tuileries ruins, the interior of a 
library, or the stable of an inn—all the parts are put on canvas in 
a way which shows that the artist took a pleasure in architectural 
details. In other things the same accuracy is visible, and what- 
ever is put down by M. Meissonier may be accepted as trust- 
worthy... He has demonstrated the possibility of combining realism 
with art, and thus exemplifies one of the aims. of his generation. 
France may well be proud of the man whose work for half a cen- 
tury is now so well represented in M. Petit’s gallery. 


English visitors to Paris during the autumn have a treat before 
them. There is to be an exhibition of French terra-cotta, pottery, 
and glass in the Champs Elysées, on a scale which is without 
precedent. In fact, everything that is derivable from the soil of 
the earth, whether a large statue in terra-cotta or a delicate liqueur 
glass, a service from Sévres or a stained-glass window, will be 
represented. One section will be retrospective, and the other will 
exemplify what French fingers have accomplished of late years. 
Amateurs have cheerfully responded to the applications, and many 
of the most valued works belonging to the State will be lent. If 
the expectations of the committee are realised, as they bid fair to 
be, the exhibition will be. one of the most interesting among the 
many which have been held since 1851. . 


“Macbeth,” at the Porte St.-Martin Theatre, is fairly successful 
in attracting nadicnees. but as yet there is no difficulty in finding a 
place in that dingy house. It has been said that the tragedy is 
not well played as a whole, but the statement is unfair to the 
management. A play of the kind is ill adapted to the methods of 
French actors, and it is creditable to find so many of the charac- 
ters well filled. There is.no ranting and no. spectacular display. 
It was hardly to.be expected that the “gods” could understand 
the scenes.in which the witches appear; but the laughter that is 
heard in the upper regions of the house should not. be taken as a 
proof of bad acting. 
prudent to supplement Shakespeare’s words. with Locke’s: music, 
which is.an admission that those scenes are: not sufficiently im- 
pressive to the world in general. M..Richepin has transposed 
some of the.scenes and omitted others, and it must be said that his 
version of the poetry is the prosiest of prose. There are nine 
tableaux, The second scene in the first act, in which the wounded 
sergeant appears, is omitted, and the -act.ends with the meeting 
between Macbeth and the king’s messengers. ' On the curtain 


In one part of the room the Duc de_ 


There is one test which may be well suggested in. 


In England it is generally considered more. 


rising for the second act, Lady Macbeth is seen seated reading’ the > 
letter from her husband—a scene which in the original forms part. 
of the first act. The third act is occupied with the murder. of> 
Duncan, the fourth with the banquet and appearance ‘of Banquo’s | 
ghost. In the fifth we see the meeting between Macduff and* 
Malcolm (the latter being represented by an ‘actress) and the’ 
second interview between Macbeth and ‘the witches,’ which in thé - 
original is supposed to take place at an earlier time. The sleep-— 
walking scene forms an act, instead of part of an act. Finally, ° 
there is the attack on Macbeth and his death. ' If it is objected- 
that Shakespeare has been metamorphosed, and is recognisable ° 
with difficulty, M. Richepin can reply that on the English’ stage. 
the poet’s text is not followed with fidelity. The scene between 
the assassins and Macduff’s wife and child is always omitted, and 
generally that scene in which the porter appears. The latter, it, 
may be said, is represented at the Porte St.-Martin, and gives a 
great deal of amusement to the galleries. fn ap F 


The skill of M: Marais, who acts Macbeth, and the manly and 
pathetic interpretation of Macduff by M. Volny, deserve the recog=; 
nition that is given by the audience at the Porte St.-Martin.» But: 
it is natural that in Paris the main interest in the tragedy is? 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s interpretation of Lady Macbeth. ‘The’ 
character has been well studied by the actress, and her reading of 
it is marked by unity and completeness. After reading the letter, | 
which is done deliberately, and during the temptation of Macbeth, 
we see a woman who, carried away by ambition, has undertaken 
something of which she cannot see all the issues, She is, as it 
were, for the occasion a human tigress. When the murder is dis- 
covered there is some hypocrisy in her terror, and Madame 
Bernhardt follows Coleridge in giving emphasis to the exclama- 
tion, “ What! in our house!” At the banquet scene we see the 
woman in two aspects. She is.curt and authoritative in controlling= 
the guests, and sways them by vigour of will as much as by words; 
while the aside speeches to Macbeth are whispered with the sym: 
pathy and tenderness of which Madame Bernhardt alone. As. 
mistress.. We can realise that the curse has fallen on her too,’ 
although, woman like, she has suppressed her sufferings.; .The+ 
sleep-walking is entirely different from English usage.: The queens: 
enters not with slow stepsand eyes fixed on the middle of the dress'_ 
circle, but rather quickly and excitedly, and without a thought of the» 
statuesque. After a few of the sentences are spoken, we see that. 
the recollection of the event overpowers her.» She:seems to: dis=/ 
cern the stain of blood upon the ‘floor, and her involuntary scream: 
startles the audience. Then she falls *into a chair, and by turns? 
we have realised those marvellous transformations of character: 
which the poet in a few sentences describes. One moment sad,-as' 
she thinks of the dead wife of Macduff, then fiercely urgent ‘toe 
Macbeth, then despairing of forgiveness, and finally the fatalist,. 2 
who knows that what,is done cannot be undone. Madame Bern 
hardt presents so many phases of emotion and suffering, and with. 
such variety of expression, that her sleep-walking scene deserves. 
to be compared with that wonderful romance, so full of. defiance: 
and despair, which Tartini once heard the devil play on a fiddle.’ 
It is not surprising that there are repeated calls for the actress. 
after this scene. Madame Bernhardt is the:central figure of the, 
tragedy, and the curtain might well fall, when) the. oy is. ‘heard: 
which announces her death. | 


On two nights Racine’s tragedy, “ Bérénice,” has. been’ played! 
at the Odéon, and it would be difficult to find a more remarkable- 
contrast to “ Macbeth.” While one glows with passion, the other: 
is as cold as an iceberg. Racine “ebuild not comprehend such\ 
emotion as is seen when Macduff pulls his bonnet fiercely over his: 
brow on hearing of the murder of his-wife and children. The’ 
characters in “ Bérénice” stalk on and off'the stage, and utter lofty’ 
sentiments that recall the declamatory_ exhibitions of one’s school- 
days, It isno doubt very grand, and it. is certainly serious ; but: 
with all their reverence for their Classics the Parisians have. 


allowed the tragedy to remain for sixty,years unacted, and, after. 


the two nights’ experience,:it is possible that “ Bérénice ” may; 
remain in retirement for a similar period... How many revolutions, 
artistic, literary, and political, have been witnessed since it was: 
played in the early part of the century, and how many will be 
witnessed. before the next revival! As the. performance isnot: 
likely to have been witnessed by Englishmen, a few notes: respects, 
ing it may be recorded. There are five acts, but:the curtain did not 
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- fall until the close of the tragedy, and the only indication of the | Dryden says that “the pencil speaks the tongue of every land,” 
‘end of an act was the absence of the actors for a second or two. bit in o scape ham ar a pee an Soe 
ay : “¢: ; ‘ ; niceti in pronunciati é inable for a 
The Perr stich oh bis Me BY NoMa Gua Peas ceetee BE foreigner, so in art there are local touches in form and colour,’in 
se Vmacmaeenaracteristically, Ag (GeSCribed AS .Sikuated ne | character and incident, which strangers may not’ observe or 
appartement of the Emperor Titus and that of Bérénice, Queen appreciate. If, therefore, we find Signor Morelli doubting the 
of Palestine ; there was consequently only one scene, which was | genuineness of a picture because he remains unmoved when he 
.a pleasing room with Ionic columns. The dresses of the actors | gazes upon it, we are not to. conclude that. he is too hasty in his 
“were inexpensive, but appropriate. It was worth a journey to the ee or that the feelings ay a less “Septet woe the 
~ Odéon to hear the verses of Racine as they were there spoken; | Inte rect. An artist cannot entirely emancipate himself from his 
(2 “oR : ney s ? | surroundings, and however imaginative or removed from every- 
‘but it would have answered quite as well if the kings and queens | day life his subject may be, he is certain to do something which 
‘and their confidants had been puppets and the speakers invisible. will suggest the time or place of production, or the kind of people 
‘The dramatist thought only of building up lofty rhymes, and he 
‘attained that end. In the seventeenth century it was not supposed 


from whom he derived his idea of life. But Signor Morelli does 
not rely altogether on his impression ; whenever it is necessary he 
‘to be essential that the drama should be a mirror in which nature 
was reflected. 


has recourse to documentary evidence, and investigates the 
particulars with a lawyer’s zest, and as if the point in dispute were 
the title to landed property. 

It would take more space than we can afford to notice all the 
pictures which are scrutinised by Signor Morelli. A remarkable 
case is the Reclining Magdalen, by Correggio, sometimes called 
the Zveria, in the Dresden Gallery. This has been deemed to be 
one of the best executed and best preserved of the artist’s works. 
Even a good copy like that belonging to Earl Dudley is accepted 
as atreasure. Signor Morelli denies that this cabinet work could 
have been produced by Correggio, and for several reasons. In the 
first place, he says it is painted on copper, and, notwith- 
standing all that is alleged to the contrary, no Italian painter em- 
ployed that material before the close of the sixteenth century. 
Then the background represents’ some northern scene, and the 
foliage is not suggestive of anything that grows in Italy. The 
ultramarine robe over which so many amateurs have become 
eloquent is said to be too glaring and dazzling for Correggio. 
Objections are also raised against the affected form of the fingers, 
the long nails, with all the light thrown on the edges, contrary to 
the Italian practice, and the minute creation of the foreground. 


AGNOSTIGISM IN ART.* 


ake ae question that was long ago asked by the jesting Pilate is 
constantly arising in all branches of art, and rarely is it more 
‘difficult to give a satisfactory reply than when the question relates 
“to the authenticity of paintings. So many of the great pictures of 
“Europe have been ascribed to men of less eminence than the 
‘reputed authors, and the evidence in each case has been.so puzzling, 

that even honest folks who take things on trust are sometimes 
“compelled to ask, with the Roman Governor, What is truth? At 
‘ the present time the connoisseurs are at loggerheads in Paris about 
~ works by Raphael and Corot, and when we find that it is not easy 
“to determine the qualities which belong to a picture by a man who 

died a few years ago, we may well hesitate before deciding on the 
» genuineness of a canvas which at least is older than the oldest living 
expert. The Afollo and Marsyas which was lately purchased by 
“the French Government from Mr. Morris Moore, as a work by 


+ 


"Paris as it once did in London. 


‘.exercise their invention about what was then done. 


Raphael, is likely to give rise to as much difference of opinion in 
After a time the wrangling of 
-experts will be suspended, some years will pass, and it will be 
renewed ; but unless new discoveries can be made, the question 
whether Raphael worked on the canvas will be as far as ever from 
‘a settlement. There are few of the great pictures claiming to have 
come down from the sixteenth century in the public galleries of 
Europe which do notalso offer opportunities to the sceptic, forit rarely 
happens that the history of one of those pictures can be traced from 
sthe time it left the painter’s studio. There is generally some interval 
‘on which no light can be thrown, and it is open to everybody to 
For example, 
we find works by Giorgione in the public galleries of London, 


’ Paris, Vienna, Madrid, and also in private collections, in addition 
“to those which still remain in Italy ; yet there is only one work of 


‘his, the altar-piece at Castel Franco, of which the authenticity is 

“established by documentary evidence. When this happens in the 
-case of a man like Giorgione, who produced but few works, what 
‘is to be said of painters who were the heads of ateliers, and whose 
‘works were imitated with or without permission by assistants and 
others ? 

The appearance of a critic who is without implicit faith in the 
statements in catalogues may not be novel, still we may anticipate 
ithat the remarks of Signor Morelli will excite a good deal of 
‘fluttering among curators and the cognoscenti. There have been 
‘sceptics, but it is a long time since one stood forth with apparently 
such good ground for his doubts.. Signor Morelli is apparently, 

“like many another Italian, rather difficult to move, but dangerous 
‘while they are active. He has studied the pictures of his country- 
men line by line, as if the smallest detail were worth the attention 
of a patriot. The study seems to have been undertaken without a 
thought of book-making, and we may assume that Signor Morelli 
has been forced into authorship by the misstatements which have 
been published in official catalogues and in books on the history 
of Italian painting. Seeing in Germany unworthy works asso- 
ciated with the names of great Italians, and injustice done by 

sacrificing certain artists in order to uphold the reputation of 
galleries, it was but natural that a man possessed of Signor 

-Morelli’s knowledge should be moved, for the sake of fair play, to 
question the infallibility of tramontane connoisseurship. At the 
same time, we are made to feel that the duty was not inviting, and 
‘is therefore got through as quickly as possible. 

While admitting that a foreigner can see some things better 
than a native, Signor Morelli maintains that an Italian is best 
fitted to explain Italian art. It is in art rather than in literature 
that the nature of the people finds truest expression, and an 
Italian speaking on the subject is therefore in a different position 
toastranger. This is true of the art of all countries, whether 
‘poetry, painting, or music, for a native is able to describe the art, 
as it were, from within, and his sympathy gives him insight. 


-* Tralian Masters in German Galleries” A Critical Essay on the 
‘Italian Pictures in the Galleries of Munich, Dresden, Berlin. By Giovanni 
‘Morelli, Member of the Italian Senate. Translated from the German, 
(George Bell & Sons.) ; 


The picture is said to have been painted by Correggio in the year 
1533, but it was somehow unknown until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. There seems to be no doubt that Correggio 
did paint a penitent JZagdalen, but what became of it Signor 
Morelli has not been able to discover. The J/agdalen in the 
Uffizzi Gallery, he says, is no more Correggio’s than the Dresden 
picture. The latter he believes to be ‘a copy which may have 
been executed towards the end of the seventeenth century by some 
Netherland artist not unconnected with Adrian van der Werff.” 
Signor Morelli is a great admirer of Correggio, and the following 
passage (for which the author apologises as ‘savouring of pro- 
fessorial style) suggests some of the differences and resemblances 
between him and Michel Angelo :— 


Michel Angelo was sprung from a patrician family of Florence, and 
had grown up in arich and splendid, but politically distracted city, ata 
time when moral character was on the decline. With his lofty, proud, 
and independent nature, he soon became disgusted with the want 
of principle and the idle pleasure hunting of his contemporaries. This 
disposition of mind we find already expressed in his celebrated David; 
it increased with years and especially after the fall of the republic at 
Florence, and found its strongest expression in his well-known ycrses on 
the statue of Might. Ill at ease, he at an early age withdrew from 
the world to live entirely to his art. He was at bottom, like Correggio, 
of a simple and pure nature. 

Antonio Allegri, on the contrary, was the son of a modest, peaceful 
burgher family, and beyond love of his art, his mind can scarcely have 
been touched by any deep or enduring passion. If Michel Angelo pursued 
his calling, a solitary amid the noise and bustle and passions of a world- 
city like Rome, Correggio spent his days a solitary in a small provincial 
town, among Benedictine monks. As Correggio was endowed by nature 
to utter **sweetness of soul,’’ alike in sport and sorrow, in the intoxica- 
tion of sensuous joy as in the rapture of divine love, Michel Angelo’s 
heroic temper led him mainly to body forth earnestness, dignity, and 
strength, the noble pride of a free nature, the bitter scorn of all that is 
base, unprincipled, and vain—in a word, all the manly attributes and 
passions of the soul—in their strongest utterances. Out of his titanic 
figures, the emancipated mind of man, as if in full consciousness of its 
God-given strength, looks down with true Olympian pride on the broken 
chains that bound humanity. It is certainly remarkable that the chief 
representatives of these two moods of mind, Correggio and Michel 
Angelo, should have flourished at the same time. Michel Angelo’s whole 
cast of mind belongs rather to the age of Dante, yet, as a phenomenon, 
and because he worked chiefly for popes, and in the two intellectual 
capitals of Italy as it then was, Rome and Florence, he had a far more 
direct and powerful influence on his contemporaries than Correggio. All 
minds that came into contact with his were subjugated by him, or 
attracted out of their natural orbits ; and thus, through him, the decline of 
art became still more precipitate than it would have been without, him. 
Correggio operated more indirectly through the Carracci, so that his un- 
happy imitators do not muster very strong till the seventeenth century. 

Between the powerful individuality of Michel Angelo and of Correggio, 
the divine Raphael stands midway, as the most measured, most calm, 
most perfect of artists, the only one who in this respect was an equal of 
the Greeks. Happy the land that had such men to offer to the world ! 


The best example of Correggio at Dresden is, according to 
Signor Morelli, the AZadonna with St. Francis, which is said to 
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possess as pronounced an individuality as the David of Michel 
Angelo. The /Vo/e and other works have been so shamefully used 
and so painted over, the Signor marvels that anyone can go into 
riptures over the chiaro-oscuro they are supposed to display. He 
is no less sceptical about the Giorgiones in the Dresden Gallery. 
The Yacob and Rachel is said to be manifestly by Palma, some 
share being assigned to Bonifazio. The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds is credited to Bonifazio the Younger. The allegorical picture 
is said to be a copy of an original Giorgione. On the other hand, 
Signor Morelli says that the Dresden Gallery does possess the 
Sleeping Venus by Giorgione, long supposed to have been lost, 
although the authorities are not aware of their treasure. ‘“ When 
I consider,” says the Signor, “that the eyes of but very few con- 
noisseurs have been attracted by the wondrous light that shines 
from this noblest of all Venuses in the world, even through the 
veil with which the restorer has covered it, a sore feeling comes 
over me, a deep discouragement, and I cannot help saying to 
myself, What avails our vaunted culture? What is the good of 
hundreds of books on esthetics and art, of public lectures, of our 
yearly art exhibitions, if, in default of express directions, we can 
pass unmoved by one of the most glorious and perfect creations that 
art of all times has ever brought forth?” Ifthe canvas were properly 
cleaned the picture would become, it is said, one of the most 
precious gems in the art, for Giorgione’s type of goddess is more 
noble than Titian’s, Correggio’s, or any other painter. The 
picture, it may be remarked, has been ascribed to Titian. Messrs. 
Crowe & Cavalcaselle believe that it is a copy of his Venus at 
Darmstadt, while Signor Morelli says that the Darmstadt Venus 
“is nothing but a free, and more than free, copy of Giorgione’s 
Venus at Dresden, and that by some feeble German artist of the 
eighteenth century.” When his guides are so much at variance, 
what is a student to believe? 

Signor Morelli examines all the Italian pictures in the three 
galleries of Munich, Dresden, and Berlin in this manner, and it 
must be said that when he is most opposed to stereotyped 
opinions, he never speaks rashly, and always makes out a good 
case in support of his own theory. Tourists to the German 
galleries will find his volume to be an invaluable companion. So 
many guide books are inspired by the cicerone spirit, and print 
statements without giving a thought to evidence, there is a relief 
in meeting with a book that suggests to us the advantage of 
thinking more of the execution of a picture than of the painter’s 
name which has been inscribed on the frame. 


ART SCHOOLS, GALLERIES, AND MUSEUMS. 


ic hoes following is extracted from the report of the Com- 
missioners on Technical Education just issued :— 

The question of providing museums of art and industrial 
objects for provincial towns is still almost in its infancy in this 
country ; and though Birmingham, Liverpool, Nottingham, and 
recently Manchester, have established promising art galleries, and 
in other large towns also some interesting collections exist, there is 
as yet no provision of this sort at all comparable with the amply 
furnished museums and galleries possessed by many provincial 
towns on the Continent, especially in France. 

It cannot be disputed that to the influence of these collections, 
and to the direct bearing they have on art and industrial training, 
is due much of that abundance of art resource which is so advan- 
tageous to many French industries and manufactures. Though we 
can scarcely hope to obtain in our provincial towns within an early 
date such collections of rare pictures as have been acquired in 
some foreign towns through the influence of old traditions and 
special causes of distribution, much is possible for us, in the 
direction both of augmenting our present resources and of bringing 
them to bear with greater effect on our art manufactures, and in 
vastly increasing the artistic power of our skilled artisans. 

In the case of France, which stands at the head.of artistically- 
educated countries, the provincial museums have been largely 
assisted by the State, both by money and by contributions of 
pictures and other objects. The surplus stores of the Louvre are 
freely given to such galleries, and the supply of good copies and 
casts for the art schools is administered with a lavish hand. It 
would, however, be erroneous to suppose that foreign provincial 
galleries lean entirely on the support of the central Government. 
The magnificent gifts and bequests of private individuals to the 
galleries of Limoges, Montpelier, Dijon, Nancy, Lille, and other 
towns, bear witness to the fact that local effort and enterprise are 
by no means exclusively British virtues, and they prove also the 
high value which the presence of a local gallery has in stimulating 
the taste and attracting the munificence of the inhabitants. 

At Limoges the splendid collection of enamels and pottery, 
nearly all due to private gifts, has a direct and ‘most valuable 
bearing on the local porcelain industry. The art school is under 
the same roof as the museum, and at this school some 1,200 
students, chiefly of the artisan class, receive gratuitously a sound 
technical instruction, not only in the principles of decorative art, 
but also in the direct and practical application of art to the chief 
manufactures of the town. The same may be said in some degree 


of Tours, where the museum and picture gallery are in direct con- 
nection with the art school, and the teaching is adjusted to help 
skilled industry as well as to give a pure art training. The public 
art schools of Lyons also, while holding a high position as centres 
of pure art teaching, do very much to serve the local designing ; 
and the collection of artistic fabrics, and of drawings and designs 
connected with the silk trade, forcibly illustrates the value of local: 
effort and management in advancing the interest of special artistic 
industries. The porcelain painting of Nantes and the glass 
painting of Angers owe very much to the direct teaching of their 
art schools, and to the admirable illustrative collections they 
possess. 

It may be broadly asserted that every French provincial capital 
possesses not only an efficient school of art, but a picture gallery 
and museum, either of industrial or antiquarian interest, and also 
a good library. Nor is it found that these influences tend mainly 
to the creation of picture-painters. That department of art is not 
specially encouraged, the main function and utility of their art- 
teaching being in its application to local trades and industries. 
As the State joins with the local municipal body both in pro- 
viding the budget and in supplying the art collections for provincial 
galleries and art schools in France, so the control and management 
of these institutions are of thé same joint character. The State 
appoints certain leading officials and directors, while all matters of 
detail are conducted generally by the mayor and a small committee 
of management. It seems a very useful and even high view of the 
duties of a municipality that its resources and influence should be 
thus applied to the advancement of art; and so much is this. 
obligation recognised in France that the museum and gallery are 
now well-established provincial institutions. Some are of high 
value ; others, perhaps, are of less worth, but all tend to an eleva- 
tion of taste and industrial skill. Special notice is due to the 
abundance and excellence of the casts and models in nearly all 
the French art schools and academies. These are freely and. 
gratuitously supplied by the State, and no request for them is ever 
refused by the central authorities. The prominence given to 
modelling in all the French State-supported schools is a feature 
of marked value, and contrasts forcibly with the meagre attention 
bestowed on that essential branch of art teaching in our own 
schools. Though the provincial art training of France is mainly 
directed to industrial ends, very ample provision is made in all 
the chief schools for the transference of promising pupils to com- 
plete their studies at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, at the 
public expense. 

In many of the principal towns of Germany we found also. 
excellent and well-arranged art museums, some of them occupying 
the same buildings as the schools of art. This was the case at 
Berlin, where, chiefly owing to the efforts of the Crown Princess. 
of Germany, an admirable museum of works of art has been: 
brought together, on the model of the Museum at South Kensing- 
ton, its avowed prototype. This museum contains fine collections 
of pottery, porcelain, enamels, metal-works, textiles, wood carvings,, 
and decorative art workmanship. It has been arranged with 
special reference to the use of the art students, but it is freely 
opened to the public for study and recreation. 

At Vienna there is likewise a close and intimate connection 
between the school and the museum, and the admirable collections 
of ornamental art have been largely acquired with the view of 
aiding and supplementing the teaching of the professors in the: 
art schools, which are conducted in the same building. The 
Museum of Industria] Art at Dresden is a model of the manner in 
which collections of art-objects may serve to illustrate and bear - 
upon the instruction given in the schools. The collections occupy 
the ground floor of the building formerly occupied by the Poly- 
technic School, and the art school is carried on in the rooms 
above. Under the able direction of Professor Graff, the students. 
make large use of the fine collections of textile fabrics, majolica, 
glass, furniture, and metal work ; and in a special room in the 
museum has been brought together a most interesting display of 
modern furniture, leather work, glass, porcelain, metal work, 
textiles, and almost every description of art manufactures, by 
workers in Dresden and its vicinity, from designs by the students 
and masters of the school. This latter feature is one we did not 
notice elsewhere, but which appears to us to be well worthy of 
imitation, We should specially notice the library at this museum, 
which contains many thousands of designs for art workmanship, 
mounted on cards and arranged in boxes for facility of reference, 
each box consisting of some sixty or seventy sheets of designs for 
some special object, thus “chalices,” “Jace,” “bookcovers,” &c. 
This section of the library alone contains above 27,000 sheets of 
designs. 

At the admirable Industrial Art Museum at Nuremberg, this 
plan of arranging designs was, we believe, originated. The 
collections at Nuremberg, though on a smaller scale than those at 
the more important towns we have already named, are very com- 
plete and are extremely well chosen. Some art teaching is carried 
on at this museum, though a completely equipped art school does 
not form part of the scheme. There is a class of bronze-workers 
and electrotypers, and excellent practical work is done. Copies 
are produced of the art objects in the museum, for distribution to 
other parts of Bavaria, and some desirable exchanges have been 
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made with other museums. As these foreign museums become 
more numerous, some larger and more extended system of inter- 
national exchanges with England and the Continent than that 
already in operation may be introduced with advantage. The 
Museum of Industrial Art Workmanship at Munich is probably 
the most extensive on the Continent. The collection of textiles is 
very important, and though no school is, we believe, attached to 
the Royal Museum, every facility is given to art students to make 
large and free use of the collections. At Zurich, the Com- 
missioners found at the Industrial Art School an excellent museum 
of ornamental art, collected for purposes of study. This museum 
has only been established for a few years, but it is already rich in 
metal-work and wood-carving. 

In some of the smaller German towns, permanent collections 
of art workmanship are brought together in the Gewerbe Hallen, 
or Trade Halls. These are very frequent in Baden and Wurtem- 
berg. Together with the best examples of modern artistic work, 
we found displays of art reproductions, collections of textiles, and 
frequently special retrospective collections relating to the chief in- 
dustry of the district. In the Central Stelle at Stuttgart is an 
excellent museum somewhat of this character, and in numerous 
small towns of the Black Forest we found flourishing museums, 
largely aided by grants and loans from the Government collections 
at Carlsruhe. 

It is certain that no Continental country can boast of such an 
admirable system of loan collections as that supplied by the Science 
and Art Department at South Kensington, and it would be well if 
even this supply, large as it now is, could be still further increased, 
and the collections allowed to remain for longer periods in the 
towns to which they are sent. As an example of what may under 
existing conditions be achieved in this country by means of local 
effort, we cannot do better than point to the splendid art gallery and 
museum at Liverpool, which is almost entirely due to the munifi- 
cence of local benefactors. The building for the Derby Museum 
of Natural History, the bequest of the Earl of Derby, valued at 
50,0007, was erected by Sir W. Brown at a cost of 40,000/., and 
the museum has been further enriched by the unique collection of 
historical art presented by Mr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. We are 
informed that the museum is visited by manufacturers and artisans 
from the Staffordshire Potteries, for the sake of the valuable col- 
lection of ceramic ware which it contains. Subsequently Sir A. B. 
Walker erected and presented the magnificent art gallery at a cost 
of nearly 40,0007. In the same group of buildings are the Free 
Library and the Lecture Hall. The cost of the entire block has 
been little short of a quarter of a million sterling. 

The public Art Gallery of Manchester has quite recently been 
established under the powers of the Manchester Corporation Act, 
1882, by which the Corporation became possessed of an old foun- 
dation, the Royal Manchester Institution, in the building of which 
the Art Gallery is now accommodated. The well-known “Book” 
collection of ancient textiles has been purchased by the Corporation 
as the commencement of an Industrial Art Museum, especially of 
service to designers engaged in the staple trades of the district. 
We are glad to observe that the Art Gallery and Industrial 
Museum are open on Sundays during the winter, between the 
hours of two and nine p.m., free to the public, and we learn that 
they have been visited by crowds of artizans and their families ; 
the number of visitors on the four Sunday afternoons ending 
January 6, 1884, having been 10,308. Their conduct was without 
exception exemplary, great interest being shown by the visitors in 
the different works on view, particularly when the subject was 
thoroughly explained to them. Nor must we forget to mention in 
this connection the conversion of the castle at Nottingham into a 
public Museum and Art Gallery, likewise supported by the Cor- 
poration of that town, as well as the valuable Industrial Museum 
at Edinburgh, connected with the Science and Art Department. 

Short of a complete reorganisation of the principles on which 
our national art institutions are administered, it would be difficult 
to suggest a plan by which the right of large provincial centres of 
industry to share the advantages of the national art treasures and 
Imperial support could be fully and practically recognised ; but, 
even under our present disjointed administration, deficient, as it is, 
in Parliamentary responsibility, some more liberal provision might 
be made, both in money grants and in the permanent gift of 
surplus objects and reproductions, for the endowment of pro- 
vincial museums and galleries. Such gifts, and the general 
character of the collections themselves, should have special 
relation to the trades and industries of the various localities ; and 
an intimate connection should be established between the metro- 
polis and provincial towns in all art matters. 

The small degree in which our art schools, with few exceptions, 
are now contributing either to industrial or designing art, is only 
too well known, and a marked change in this respect is essential 
before our schools can hope to take rank with those of the Conti- 
nent in direct commercial utility. And to this aim no more 
valuable accessory can be provided than that of museums well 
supplied with examples bearing on the trade or industry of the 
town or district, and placed, if possible, in the same building with, 
or in close proximity to, the school of art. 

Municipal and other local authorities, as well as the ratepayers 
at large, should be induced by every means to acknowledge and 


discharge the responsibilities they are under to the community in 
this respect ; and by the expansion of their powers under the Free 
Libraries Act they should be enabled to make ample provision for 
the endowment, maintenance, and management of museums and 
galleries, fitted not only ta supply the means of higher artistic 
study and elevating recreation, but to serve directly in the improve-~ 
ment and development of existing industries, and in the acquisition 
of new branches of trade and employment for the skilled workmen 
of our country. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


tlome last of the bi-weekly excursions of the members of this 
Association took place on Saturday. The conductor was 
Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, architect. The Forth Bridge works, 
Queensferry Friary, Barnbougle Castle, Dalmeny House, and 
Dalmeny Church were visited. Mr. Blanc stated that the Friary 
at Queensferry was built and endowed by Sir George Dundas of 
Dundas as early as 1332. It was built for Carmelite Friars, and 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. All that now remains is a square 
tower with an eastern and southern wing. Used partly as an oil- 
store, regret was expressed at finding the place so neglected. At 
Barnbougle Castle Mr. Blanc explained that this ancient strong- 
hold, built in 1414, was at one time the baronial mansion of the 
once powerful, but long extinct, family of the Moubrays. It passed 
into the possession of the Primrose family in 1662. ‘To the present 
proprietor, the fifth Earl of Rosebery, they were indebted for the 
reconstruction of this interest landmark. Planted on a rock-built 
terrace, with a quaint stone railing surrounding it, the castle was 
in no wise remarkable except for its fanciful situation. The present 
edifice has been reared upon the original foundations. Dalmeny 
House, the seat of the Earl of Rosebery, was erected about the 
beginning of the present century by Archibald John Primrose, 
fourth Earl of Rosebery, and, designed by Mr. Wm. Wilkins, it 
expresses a phase of the English Perpendicular style as practised 
in England during the fifteenth century. A pleasant walk of half 
an hour brought the party to Dalmeny Church, which, it was 
mentioned, at one time belonged to the Abbey of Jedburgh. It is 
a singularly entire example of early work, and is to be regarded, 
said Mr. Blanc, as a peculiarly interesting example of a class of 
churches which, though comparatively numerous in the south- 
eastern districts of Scotland, are rarely met with but in a ruinous 
state. The whole details point to the Norman period. For 
richness of detail and completeness Dalmeny and Leuchars are 
peculiar, and of the former Hill Burton says it is one of the most 
truly venerable and interesting specimens of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of which Scotland can boast, 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


NDER the designation of “The George Cruikshank Collec- 
tion,” the South Kensington Museum is about to receive an 
unrivalled series of the artist’s works, ranging over a period of 
about seventy years. Selected copies, for the most part with the 
autograph signature of their author, of the engravings, etchings, 
and coloured caricatures by which the artist made himself known 
wherever English is spoken, during seventy years of industry, have 
been reserved or gathered for the purpose of this gift ; and to the 
series have been added some of the most elaborate and interesting 
of the original water-colour drawings from which his etchings were 
executed. His widow, desiring that these works should form a 
lasting memorial of her husband, is about to present the whole 
collection, numbering upwards of three thousand works, to the 
South Kensington Museum. ‘The museum is also about to receive 
an important addition to its collection of English porcelain, pottery, 
and Battersea enamels. Lady Charlotte Schreiber has presented 
to the museum the valuable series of specimens, amounting to 
some thousands, which she and the late Mr. Charles Schreiber 
had brought together after many years of careful and laborious 
collection in all parts of England and the Continent. All the best 
varieties of English china are represented in the collection ; Bristol 
porcelain especially is better illustrated than ever before. Chelsea, 
Bow, Worcester, Derby, &c., are represented by rare and choice 
examples. The collection also contains numerous examples of 
such special and interesting developments of English pottery as 
the curious white salt glazed ware. To these Lady Schreiber has 
added her complete and curious collection of Battersea enamels, 
together with rare specimens of old English glass. 


The Storm Overflow Sewer just completed at Deptford is the 
largest that has been constructed in the metropolis, and has taken 
about eighteen months to construct. It is 11 feet in height and 
134 feet in breadth. The entire sewer is laid in a bed of concrete, 
and is at its minimum thickness 1 foot 4} inches. The total cost 
has been 34,000/., and the ground covered is 3,350 feet. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Sir EpmuNp Beckett has resigned his connection as 
Honorary Associate with the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, in a letter to the Secretary, in which he declares that the 
primary object of the Institute has become to advance, not 
architecture, but architects. The Council, in acknowledging 
the letter, express regret that Sir Epmunp “should so inade- 
quately appreciate the aims and actions of the Institute.” 
There are not a few who will congratulate the Institute upon 
the retirement of a gentleman who ought never to have been 
elected. No doubt it was thought that the reception in a friendly 


of other nations, and this exhibition is part of an experiment 
in technical education undertaken by a society of working 
carpenters. ‘The drawings may not be attractive to ordinary 
visitors to picture galleries, but there can be no question as to 
their importance. They show that a workman’s society insists 
on students being well grounded in their knowledge of form 
and of details of construction. Problems in descriptive geo- 
metry are carefully worked out, and the applications of the 
science are shown in many varieties of winding staircases, 
groins, roofs, and domes. The drawings are not like those 
which a lithographer or a draughtsman could produce, and 
apparently the aim of the masters has been to secure that the 
pupils should understand all possible appearances of the thing 


way of so pronounced an opponent would have the effect of 
making him something like a friend ; but there were those at 
the time who shrewdly doubted the success of a policy so 
feeble and insincere. Sir EpMuND BEcKETT has too long and 
too inveterately identified himself with the strange doctrine 
that architects are useless, to allow any chance of his becoming 
a supporter of their professional cause. When he now speaks 
as he does of “architecture not architects,” we can only ask 
what practical meaning is to be attached to his words; in 
common parlance they have none, unless it be to suggest the 


represented, and therefore no thought has been given to artistic 
effect. The models are neatly made, and the exhibition is 
creditable to students and society. Another advantage in the 
exhibition is that an intelligent carpenter is always present to 
represent the society and to give information, 


INDUSTRIAL art comes nearest to perfection when the. 
human figure becomes an element in it; but to apply the 


obvious absurdity that architecture ought to be administered, 


not by those who understand it, but by those who do not. If 
he were to say wot architecture but surveyors, we might have a 


word to say upon the subject, 


THE Council of the Society of Arts desire to bring under 
the notice of English manufacturers the Exhibition of Art 
Industries which is being organised by the Central Union of 
This exhibition is the third of a series 
of technological exhibitions of art industries formed by the 
That of 1880 was specially devoted to metal indus- 
tries ; that of 1882 to the industries connected with wood 
(furniture), textile fabrics, and paper. The forthcoming exhibi- 
tion will be devoted to stone, wood (building), ceramics, and 
glass, and will be held in the Palais de l’Industrie, in the 


Decorative Arts, Paris. 


Union. 


Champs Elysées, Paris, from August 1 to November 21, 1884. 


It will comprise a modern exhibition and a retrospective 
museum. ‘The heads of the classification to be adopted in the 
exhibition are as follows :—Group I, Stone (section 1, natural 
stone ; section 2, artificial stone ; section 3, precious stones 
Group II. Wood 
(section 1, natural woods ; section 2, decoration and imitation 
section 3, designs and 
Group ITI. Pottery and glass (section 1, ceramics ; 


and gems ; section 4, designs and models). 


of wood, lacquer, varnishes, &c. ; 
models). 
section 2, glass ; section 3, enamels ; section 4, mosaics ; sec- 
tion 5, designs and models ; section 6, application of photo- 
graphy to decoration). 


THE sixteenth annual report of the Surveyors’ Institution 
has just been made by the Council, and the Council may be 


congratulated on the very satisfactory account of the state of 
the Society, and the work it has effected. The number of 


members is at present much larger than in any previous year, 
the total number, including students, being now 1,131. Since 
the introduction of examinations the student class has received 
a large increase of members. During the year, 87 candidates 
offered themselves in the various divisions—51 at the pre- 
liminary examination in January, and 36 at the professional 
examinations in April last. Of the former 30 earned a pass, 
and of the latter 23 are reported as passed. Much of the work 
of the candidates reached a satisfactory level of excellence. 
The work in the building section fell, as a whole, considerably 
short of the standard which it should reach, and in this section 
the largest percentage of failures occurred. Candidates in the 
building section are advised for the future to devote more 
attention to the principles of construction, and to the study of 
strains in iron and timber. In field work the levelling was in 
a few cases extremely good. The practical timber measuring 
and the forestry paper were remarkably well done by a large 
majority of the candidates, but the highest merit was perhaps 
reached in the subject of sanitary science, 


AN exhibition is now open at the Tuileries which is worth 
a visit from architects, builders, and members of the City 
guilds, if any are in Paris. It consists entirely of drawings and 
models which have been made by carpenters’ apprentices. 
France seems to be destined to fulfil the office of devising ex- 
periments in government and political economy for the benefit 


figure properly is so difficult, it is not surprising that so many | 
modes of decoration have been invented in which something 
else has been substituted. A work is now being published by 
MM. Gouri which is likely to do service to art by suggesting 
what can be done when the figure is made the principal 
element in decoration, M. CaRRIER-BELLEUSE, the sculptor, 
who is the director of the Art Department at Sévres, is the 
author of the work, which is entitled “ Application de la Figure 
humaine 4 la décoration et 4 lornementation industrielles.” 
It will consist of ten parts, containing about two hundred 
plates. All the plates are ready, and four of the parts have 
been issued. It is needless to say that M. CARRIER-BELLEUSE 
is the first authority in France on the subject of industrial art, 
and it cannot be forgotten that he was one of the pioneers 
in the English art revival, as about thirty years ago he 
was the art director at Messrs. MrintTons’, and the late Sir 
Henry COLE was indebted to him for advice when the 
Government art schools were established. M. Carrirr- 
BELLEUSE’s figures are admirably suited for decora- 
tion. He avoids the massiveness and contortions which 
at one time were supposed to constitute high art. His figures 
are marked by grace, vivacity, and beauty of contour. The 
goddesses are light enough to rival CAMILLA in walking on 
grass without bending the blades. No less remarkable is the 
appropriateness of the figures to their position; and the 
plates form a collection of. compositions of very great beauty. 
An effort should be made to secure the originals for England, 
and especially for some town in the Potteries. If they were 
added to the Wedgwood Institute it would be difficult to put 
a limit to their influence on English art. 


ANOTHER English collection is to be sent to Paris for 
sale. In a week or two Lord Dunmore’s pictures will be sold 
in the Hotel Drouot. ‘They comprise works by RuBEns, Paut, 
POTTER, REMBRANDT, &c, 


A Fine Arts and Industrial Exhibition, which was opened 
yesterday in Wolverhampton, has been got up in aid of 
funds to provide works of art for a handsome art gallery just 
presented to the town by an anonymous donor, at a cost of 
some 5,000/, ‘The show of pictures in the gallery is probably 
one of the finest provincial displays collected together, and 
they have been lent from public and private collections all 
over the country. Approximately there are 800 pictures in the 
exhibition, and of these about 150 are water-colours, Many 
of the latter are very large, and choice works of TuRNER, 
Cox, Dr Wint, Nasu, MULLER, JAMES HOLLAND, and 
SyDNEY Cooper are included in the collection. Among the 
oils will be found splendid examples of RUBENs, SNYDER, 
LAWRENCE, J. B. PAYNE, CRESSWICK, J. WILSON, PoyNTER, 
BoNINGTON, Fripp, AUMONIER, W. CoL.ins, Sir Joun 
GILBERT, H. Dawson, Leaver, E. Lone, Lasiert, Birp, 
and many other famous painters. RUBENs’s charming picture, 
The Holy City, has been lent by Lord Braprorp, and the 
Earl of Warwick has contributed a magnificent VAN Dyxg, 
Gondomar, the Spanish Ambassador, and another celebrated 
picture by Rusens of his own daughter. The Earl of 
DartmouTH and the Earl of DuDLEy have sent several 
splendid SNYDERs. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW MUSEUMS AND SOHOOL OF ART, CHESTER, 


-T “HE view in this week’s issue (taken from the original 

drawing in the Royal Academy) illustrates a building 
intended to accommodate the scientific societies of Chester, 
together with the Schools of Science and Art, with a view to 
centralise the various collections of antiquities, natural history 
specimens, and science subjects. 

The joint committtee have secured a very good site on the 
Grosvenor Road, the main entrance to the city from the Welsh 
side, partly by purchase, but chiefly by the gift of His Grace 
the Duke of WEstMINsTER, who has evinced the greatest in- 
terest in the undertaking from its commencement, heading the 
subscription list with a donation of 4,000/. 

The accommodation has been distributed with the greatest 
care to suit the varied societies, each having separate floors 
allotted for their purpose. The ground floor is chiefly occu- 
pied by a large lecture-hall, available for all the societies in 
common ; an archzeological museum, 60 feet by 30 feet ; and 
an art gallery, 60 feet by 23 feet, with top light, suitable for a 
permanent picture gallery, and available for conyersaziones ; 
the remaining portion, principally committee-rooms and library, 
being occupied by the Archzeological Society. 

From the entrance vestibule is a large staircase hall leading 
to the first floor, which is intended for the Science and Natural 
History Society, founded by the late CHarLES KINGSLEY, 
when Canon of Chester. The front portion of building con- 
tains class-rooms and library, whilst an ample laboratory is 
provided in the rear, together with a museum exactly similar to 
the one already mentioned, besides a smaller one adjoining. 

The second floor contains a suite of rooms for the School 
of Art, consisting of male and female elementary rooms, 
modelling, antique, and painting-rooms, all of which are 
planned to obtain light and accommodation best suited to their 
purpose. 

There are the usual retiring-rooms and lavatories ; the 
basement contains ample storing space for packages and 
heavier specimens, and a keeper’s house is planned at the east 
corner of the building. 

_ It is intended that the floors be of fireproof construction, 
and the building warmed and ventilated by special systems of 
pipes. The external facing will be of terra-cotta and bricks, 
with tiled roofs, and the style adopted is considered suitable 
to the surrounding buildings, which are more Classic in 
character than the older portion of the city. 

The plans have been prepared by Mr. THos. M. Locxwoop, 
architect, of Chester, and the work will shortly be commenced, 
the subscription list at present amounting to 6,500/. 


INTARSIA DOOR, DUCAL PALACE, URBINO. 


HE illustration, like one lately published, has been taken 
from drawings by Mr. Hayes, an artist who was _for- 
tunate in carrying off one of the principal prizes given by the 
City Companies. Mr. Haves resigned an appointment he 
held in order to devote himself to the study of decorative art 
in Italy, and he has brought back a most valuable collection 
of details, of which the plates published may be taken as 
samples, 


8T. JOSEPH’S CHURCH, WATH-UPON-DEARNE, YORKSHIRE, 


HIS church was completed and solemnly dedicated by 

| the Bishop of Lrrps about four years ago. It was 
erected at the cost of Mrs. CapMan, of Cross House, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Beckett NICHOLSON, all of Wath-upon-Dearne, 
and stands on a picturesque site adjoining the high road from 
Wath to Mexbro. The presbytery is placed on the south side, 
with a direct communication from the church and sacristies. 
Externally the buildings are local stone, neatly hammer- 
dressed, and the roofs covered with Broseley tiles. The 
design has been carefully studied from the local work of the 
district, in which late fifteenth-century work of the rectilinear 
period abounds. A stone fléche marks the division between 
nave and chancel, and rises to a height of 70 feet, and 
contains two fine toned bells cast by Messrs. Lewis & Co., of 
Brixton, An entrance porch, with niche and figure of the 
patron saint, leads into the nave, 61 feet by 24 feet, and the 
chancel 28 feet long, with the organ chamber placed on 
the,north side, and oak benches or choir stalls. The east, 
west, and other windows are filled with fine series of glass by 


Messrs. LAVERS, WESTLAKE & Co, ‘The eastern window has 
the Crucifixion, with figures of the Blessed Virgin and St. John, 
and patron saints. The gas standards were supplied by Messrs, 
HarpMAN & Co., of Birmingham, and the warming is on 
Haden’s principle. ‘The font, of carved stone with an oak 
spire, is placed at the south-west corner, and the church is 
seated with benches of pitch pine. Messrs. HADFIELD & Son, 
of Sheffield, were the architects. 


BLOCHAIRN FREE CHURCH, GLASGOW, 


THE ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


| ares WOLSELEY presided on Saturday at the annual 
dinner of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, held 
at Willisss Rooms. Supporting the chairman were Lord Crewe, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A.; Colonel King-Harman, M.P. ; 
Mr. Carbutt, M.P.; Mr. Pender, M.P.; Mr.-J. Frith, R.A. ; 
Sir John Gilbert, R.A.; Mr. J. E. Millais, R.A. ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Edis, Colonel of the Artists’ Volunteer Corps; Mr. F. 
Holl, R.A.; Mr. Colin Hunter, R.A., and a large number of 
artists. After the usual loyal toasts, the Chairman, in proposing 
‘“‘ Prosperity to the Artists’ General Benevolent Fund,” referred to 
the increasing number of those who adopted art as a profession, 
tempted by the high prizes which fell alone to the few men of 
unusual ability, Beyond these were others who were compara- 
tively successful in the race of competition, but behind all were 
hidden artists out of sight and almost out of mind, whose prosperity 
had been clouded by accident or disease, some dead, leaving 
widows and orphans unprovided for. By such men and their 
families severe suffering was sustained, suffering often enhanced 
by a spirit of independence and a delicacy of feeling which made 
them unwilling to make their condition known. It was the special 
purpose of the Institution to mitigate such suffering without 
making known the names of the recipients. During 1883 the sum 
of 3,9617. was expended in 169 applications of this kind, the work- 
ing expenses of the year amounting to 3257. 1os. 8d. From the 
foundation of the Institution in 1814, sums, amounting in the 
aggregate to 68,5057, had been granted in relieving 4,158 cases. 
Much as had been done by the Institution in the past, it was to be 
feared that its sphere of operations would have to be extended in 
the future, on account of that growing disposition to adopt art as 
a profession in many cases by persons who had no natural quali- 
fications. Affiliated to the Institution was an offshoot for the 
orphans of artists and for the benefit of their widows. Its funds 
were kept entirely distinct from those of the Institution, and it 
well deserved the attention of those who had the means to con- 
tribute to charities. In this case as in that of the Institution there 
was the most careful economy in expenditure, the honorary secre- 
tary, Mr. J. E. Millais, R.A., and the treasurer, Mr. P. C. Hard- 
wick, sacrificing their time and labour personally to the work. He 
was sure of the sympathy of that assembly in expressing a hope 
that as years rolled on so excellent an institution would go on 
flourishing, and make itself still more worthy of the noble pro- 
fession by whom it had been created, and for whose interest it 
existed. 

The Chairman, in giving the next toast, that of “The Royal 
Academy,” coupled with the name of the president, referring to the 
severe criticisms to which the Academy was subjected, said he had 
come to the conclusion that it was in the same position as his own 
profession in being assailed by men whose keetiness of criticism 
was in exact proportion to their ignorance of the subject. At any 
rate, he thought he was expressing outside -opinion in saying that 
so long as the Royal Academy covered their walls with such mag- 
nificent works of art as were now on exhibition they would retain 
the confidence of the nation. 

Six Frederick Leighton said thestoast which Lord Wolseley had 
just proposed in such kindly terms was always sure of a cordial 
reception at that table, because they knew that the Royal Academy, 
in the persons of its members, took the deepest interest, and parti- 
cipated in the high and noble work which the noble Lord had by 
his presence come to support. No bonds were more stable than 
those which were knit by common concert to worthy ends in a 
good cause. Those bonds would never be loosened on the side of 
the Royal Academy, and he was not the less certain that the 
representative of the Royal Academy would at all times receive 
that kindness for which, not for the- first time, he had now to 
tender his warmest thanks. A privilege attached to the duty he 
had just discharged, that was to invite them to join in a hearty and 
cordial expression and recognition of good fellowship in regard to 
those numerous other societies in the metropolis which existed, as 
the Royal Academy existed, solely for Art’s sake. He should not 
count them up ; they were numerous and growing in numbers, but 
while they increased the scope of their efficiency they would not 
outgrow their sympathy. In the course of the proceedings the 
treasurer, Mr. P. C. Hardwick, announced that the sum of 1,376/, 
had been subscribed that evening, 
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FOREIGN IDEAS ON ART INSTRUCTION. 


HE following is taken from the second report of the Royal 
Commissioners on Technical Instruction, which will be 
interesting as showing certain opinions held abroad in regard of 
art teaching on the Continent. The Commissioners say :—Whilst 
on the Continent, we heard many flattering opinions as to the vast 
importance of certain technical and art schools that we visited. 
We also received opinions and evidence of a more critical 
character, which we have no desire to ignore. One gentleman, of 
large experience and knowledge, warned the Commissioners 
against recommending the too extensive establishment of high 
art schools on the Continental model. Referring to the Antwerp 
Academy of Fine Arts, with which he was very familiar, he said 
that much greater care should be exercised in England than at 
Antwerp as to the admission of students. It is quite a mistake to 
open the door to all who wish to enter, when no charge is made 
for the teaching. These academies are excellent institutions if 
kept to their nght use ; they bring deserving and talented students 
to the surface, and benefit the State as well as the students ; but 
a very careful discrimination should be exercised over the 
admission of students, or the public funds may be wasted 
upon incompetent and unworthy recipients. Every sentimental 
youth believes himself to be a born artist, or, what is 
quite as bad, his father and mother think him so, and, 
seeing the success of some really talented student, they fondly 
hope for and expect the same from their son, and they send him to 
an Academy to become a painter. Why should they not send him ? 
The tuition costs nothing, and it sounds well to be able to speak 
of ason who is studying at the Academy, and it is flattering to 
hear the high praise of neighbours who are called in to see and 
admire the drawings he has sent home. The youth severely 
drains the slender resources of his parents while for three or four 
years he goes through the courses at the Academy, and encounters 
the more serious temptations which all large towns offer to young 
men who are removed from parental control and influence. The 
young man may be destitute of talent, or lacking in the equally 
important quality of perseverance, and returns to his home 
expecting the world to bow at his feet, and give him his own price 
for the third-rate productions which he has to sell. The self- 
styled artist, conceited from the beginning, naturally becomes 
discontented, and may afterwards be found (as our friend has found 
many) with his coat out at elbows, unable to earn a living; a 
wretched professional artist, without imagination or designing 
faculty, pushing indifferent pictures upon an overstocked market. 
When a peasant’s son paints Andromeda Chained to the Rock, or 
Ajax Defying the Lightning, he often assumes airs altogether 
incompatible with his position or his possibilities. Very few 
of these free students ever become artists of merit, still fewer 
really good industrial designers, but they often get into an 
extravagant way of living, without possessing the means to 
justify such habits, and they grow up into aclass of men of far 
less use to the world than if they had remained hewers of wood 
and drawers of water in their own villages. Above all, avoid 
encouraging the idea that it is the schools which make the artists, 
designers, and engineers, and that, given the schools, great artists 
will spread themselves over the land. There can be no greater 
mistake. Belgium and Holland produced their best artists with- 
out schools, Holland its best engineers without schools, and what 
schools did the great inventors of England attend? The work 
of life puts into the shade the teaching of the professors. If you 
are too liberal in opening the highest schools to the public, with- 
out such safeguard as a proper entrance examination, you draw 
mediocrity into them, and run a great risk: of wasting your 
teaching on students who, whatever other qualities they possess, 
were never intended for artists. The free art schools are a con- 
stant temptation to the stripling, whose great ambition is to 
become a “ Monsieur” without working for the title ; he goes there 
and fails to produce anything that anybody will buy. There is no 
happiness for such a man; he had better have remained a house- 
painter at home. In studying Continental art schools, it is 
desirable to reckon up their cost and compare it with the results. 
Education has to be paid for by somebody, and in those cases in 
which the payment is made entirely by the public, there should be a 
reasonable assurance that the public will be benefited. The great art 
schools of France and Belgium are admirable institutions, but, as 
examples for England, they present features to be avoided as well 
as to be imitated. 

One gentleman remarked that, from his large experience of 
foreign nations, he had come to the conclusion that race and blood 
have great influence upon the handicrafts of a nation. The French 
are more elegant than the English, altogether apart from educa- 
tion. Their climate is milder and more sunny, gaiety is natural to 
them, and, living much more in the open air than the English, 
their natural tastes are more susceptible of development. The 
French designs are characterised by greater elegance. In Paris 
the designers are surrounded by examples and aids to inspiration 
such as cannot be found elsewhere. Paris, to use a commercial 
term, may be called “the exchange” for designers from all parts 
of Europe, and it is the principal market for designs. The draw- 
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freedom of outline they excel all other countries. 

On the fancy textiles of England and France, and the aptitude 
of French workmen, the following is the substance of opinions 
éxpressed. ‘The productions of Lyons are now universally acknow- 
ledged to be in advance of those of Coventry and the other silk 
manufacturing towns of England. The workman of Lyons, who, 
as a matter of fact, lives in the same attic with his loom, is always 
making patterns. He spends his days from childhood to old age 
over patterns, and the last pattern in the loom is the household 
topic till the web is woven. As the loom is seldom allowed to be 
idle, both the wife and children are taught to weave each new 
pattern as it comes. While the husband eats his dinner the wife 
takes her turn at the loom, and the children take their turns also 
while the father takes his rest and the mother goes about her 
domestic employment. So all day long the busy shuttle is kept 
going, and patterns and designs are ever before the physical and 
mental vision of the Lyons weaver. The day may come when 
England will overtake Lyons; but how can she hope, by the 
establishment of a few schools, to equal what natural qualities and 
constant training have done for the Frenchman? It is in the 
opinion of our informant no more reasonable to expect the English 


to surpass the French in artistic work, in designing and decorative © 


operations, than it would be to expect the French to equal the 
English in mechanical ingenuity and in the great engineering 
operations which have so largely contributed to the industrial 
supremacy of England. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


g Ape the last ordinary meeting of the session, held on Tuesday, 
Sir J. W. Bazalgette, C.B., president, in the chair, a paper 
read was on “ Wood Pavement in the Metropolis,” by Mr. George 
H. Stayton. ' The author directed attention to the nature and 
extent of the various wood pavements in the metropolis, and to a 
comparison of the results obtained. The aggregate length of the 
streets of London was 1,966 miles, of which, excluding 248 miles in 
course of formation, 1,718 miles were thus maintained by various 
authorities, namely :—Macadam, 573 miles; granite, 280 miles; 
wood, 53 miles ; asphalt, 133 miles ; flints or gravel, 7984 miles. 

The existing area of wood pavement was 980,533 square yards, 
and its estimated cost 600,000/. Not more than 4°38 per cent. was 
east of the city or south of the Thames. The method of con- 
struction adopted by the author was described and illustrated. 
His practice was to set out the levels of the channels so as to allow 
a rise to the crown of the road equivalent to 1 in 36 aboye the 
mean channel-level. The inclinations of the channels should 
not exceed 1 in 150, and numerous street gulleys should be pro- 
vided. An extra cost of 4 per cent. for gulleys was money well 
spent. The foundation of the Chelsea pavements consisted of a 
bed of concrete 6 inches deep, composed of 51 parts of Thames 
ballast to 1 part of Portland cement ; the entire cost for materials 
and labour when completed was 2s. 3}¢. per square yard. The use 
of old broken granite as a substitute for Thames ballast, although 
cheaper, was not recommended. Concrete made from that material 
was less homogeneous than pure ballast concrete. 

The greater part of the wood pavement in London was com- 
posed of rectangular blocks of yellow deal. Before adopting wood 
pavement the author inspected the various kinds of pavement then 
laid, and came to the conclusion that a plain but substantial system 
was the best. The blocks were 3 inches by 9 inches by 6 inches, 
and were specified to be cut from close and evenly-grained, well- 
seasoned, and thoroughly bright and sound Swedish yellow deals 
(Gothenburg thirds). The author knew of no more suitable wood 
in the market, which so satisfactorily stood the wear of traffic and 
atmospheric changes. Of hard woods, pitch pine took a high 
place in point of wear, the ascertained annual vertical wear of the 
section in King’s Road during four and a half years being 0-055 
inch only. Neither elm nor oak blocks would withstand the 
atmospheric changes to which street surfaces were exposed ; larch 
would probably take a high position, but the available supply was 
limited. In many pavements the blocks had been dipped in a 
creosote mixture ; in a few instances they had been creosoted or 
mineralised, but at least one-third had been laid in their natural 
condition.. The ordinary dipping process was of little value as a 
preservative, but might be utilised as an external discolouration 
for inferior blocks. The author had tried creosoted blocks, but 
experience had convinced him that they were not more durable 
than plain, that their surface was less clean, that the system was 
20 per cent. more costly, and that it tended to produce premature 
internal decay. The wood pavement in Chelsea required 41 half 
blocks per square yard ; they were laid upon the concrete in their 
natural state, with the fibres vertical, and with intervening spaces 
three-eighths of an inch wide. The joints were filled with cement 
grout, composed of: three parts of Thames sand to one part of 
Portland cement ; they were kept parallel by means of three cast- 
iron studs fixed in each block, which rendered the pavement firm 
and steady until the grout was thoroughly set. A top dressing of 
fine gritty material completed the work. If practicable, traffic 
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should be excluded from a newly-laid pavement for at least one 
week after completion. The result of five years’ wear convinced 
the author that the plain system comprised all the essentials of a 
sound pavement; that it provided a quiet and smooth surface for 
vehicles, and safe foothold for horses; that the cement joint 
adhered to the wood, effectually resisted wet, did not unduly wear 
below the wood surface, and thereby allow dirt to accumulate in 
the joints ; neither did it displace the blocks. The net cost was 
10s. 6d. per square yard, and but comparatively slight repairs had 
been found necessary. The blocks were originally 5°87 inches 
deep, but their present average depth was 5°22 inches in King’s 
Road and 5°60 inches in Sloane Street, their probable life being 
seven and eight years respectively. Particulars of wood pave- 
ments in various parts of London were also given at considerable 
length ; and in those instances where the approximate weight of 
the traffic per yard width was known, the details of cost, mainte- 
nance, durability, ascertained vertical wear of wood, &c., were 
described. 


ROMAN ALTAR AT GENEVA. 


PERATIONS were last winter begun in the bed of the Rhone, 
at Geneva, in connection with a scheme for utilising the 
power of the stream for mechanical purposes. During the work a 
part of the river bed, near the island on which stands Julius 
Ceesar’s Tower, was laid bare, and owing to the antiquity of 
Geneva, and the fact that it was an Allobrogean town before it 
became a Roman station, hopes were entertained of making im- 
portant archzologic finds, and lately there was found, buried in 
gravel among a range of piles, relics of the Lacustrine age, a block 
of white Jurassic rock, which has been evidently dressed by the 
hand of man, and having in the centre a circular depression sur- 
rounded by a sort of crown. Further examination showed it to be 
the upper part of a Roman altar. It is inthe ordinary form of a 
pilaster, with capitals, and a corresponding base terminating in a 
crown, in relief, cut in the stone. The height of the relic is 
80 centimetres, the width 33. There is no other trace of orna- 
mentation than the mouldings and cornices of the upper and lower 
parts, but on the principal face there appears an inscription, in 
superb letters, and an admirable state of preservation. It runs 
thus :—DEO NEPTVN C. VITALINIV VICTORINVS MILES LEGI. XXII. 
ACVRIS V. S. L. M. Only two letters are lacking. At the end of 
the second word the engraver had not room for the final 0, and 
at the end of the fourth word an S has been effaced by time, or worn 
away by water. The word /egzonzs has been shortened into LEGI, but 
the truncation of the I may be due toan accidentalerasure. The in- 
scription, which is easily read, is to the following effect :—Deo 
Neptuno C. Vitalinius Victorinus, miles legionis XXII, a curts 
votum solvit libens merito. The author, therefore, was a soldier of tre 
twenty-second legion, Caius Vitalinius Victorinus, who, having with- 
out doubt escaped shipwreck on the lake, had vowed to raise an 
altar to Neptune, the god of the waves, and by a singular chance the 
whole stone of the Jura which testifies to the fulfilment of his vow 
has been preserved by falling into the very waters from which he 
was saved. This deity was doubtless widely worshipped on the 
shores of the lake in the olden time. There is still in the harbour 
of Geneva a huge erratic block, known as the Pierre de Niton 
(Neptune), on which, according to tradition, sacrifices to Neptune 
were made, and traces of the cu/¢e may yet be found in song and 
story. Notwithstanding the beauty of the characters, the inscrip- 
tion of Vitalinius is not considered to date further back than the 
end of the second, or the beginning of the third century. The 
word ACVRIS should probably read @ curis, and signifies that 
Vitalinius was entrusted with one of the special missions for which 
soldiers were generally chosen, such as inspecting a custom-house, 
levying taxes, or surveying roads. Besides this altar stone, several 
other objects have lately been found in the bed of the river; 
among them are the upper part of a tin vase representing, in 
relief, Diana and Endymion, and a transparent stone cut in facets ; 
the latter, if not false, will be highly interesting and valuable. 


THE ROYAL MINT. 


HE fourteenth annual report of the Deputy Master of the 

Mint has just been issued, and is the first report dealing 

with a complete year of work ‘since the reorganisation of the Mint 
buildings and machinery. 

The old books and papers of the Mint, it appears, have 
been subjected to thorough examination and classification, 
under the direction of the Deputy Keeper of the Records, 
and a schedule has been prepared of all documents which should, 
in the opinion of the Master of the Rolls and the Master of the 
Mint, be destroyed, and of those which should be preserved. This 
schedule, as finally revised, will be submitted for the approval of 
the Master of the Rolls, and will then be laid before both Houses 
of Parliament. The books and papers not considered worthy 
of preservation will, at the expiration of four weeks’ time, be 
destroyed. 


The only additions of coins of past reigns made to the Mint 
Collection during the year were a guinea of Charles II. and a 
guinea of William III., which formed part of a parcel of twenty- 
two coins said to have been found in pulling down some buildings 
in Ayre Street, Chancery Lane, and sent to this department, as is 
usual in cases of treasure trove, for examination. The coins did 
not possess any special numismatic value, but the two pieces, of 
which no specimens were included in the Mint Collection, were 
purchased by the department at a price slightly above their value 
as bullion. 

The melting and coining operations of the year were both very 
large, but the department, as newly organised in 1882, had no 
difficulty in meeting the demand both for Imperial and Colonial 
coin. The second rolling-room was in constant work during the 
year, and the use made of duplicate engine-power and duplicate 
machinery in the various stages of coining abundantly showed the 
necessity for the changes effected. Two metals were with but 
little intermission melted and coined simultaneously throughout 
the year, and the increased number of the coining-presses has 
made it possible to strike, when necessary, more than half a 
million pieces in a single day. The new machinery in all its 
branches has worked with smoothness and regularity, and from 
the date of the resumption of coinage operations in December.1882, 
there has been no suspension of work in consequence of even tempo- 
rary derangement. When it is considered that new machinery almost 
invariably requires at least some adjustment before it can be said 
to be in perfect working order, this result must be taken to be 
highly satisfactory. Since the beginning of the current year 
sanction was obtained for the purchase from the Metropolitan 
“ Brush” Company of the plant necessary for lighting the front of 
the Mint buildings, and the larger rooms of the operative and 
assay departments, and the system of electric lighting has there- 
fore been permanently adopted. Its use has been attended with 
much advantage, and may gradually be extended to other parts of 
the Mint. 

The Mint being authorised to strike the medals required for the 
International Fisheries Exhibition of 1883, nearly 1,300 medals in 
gold, silver, and bronze were delivered during the year. The 
design for this medal was made by Mr. Lewis F. Day, and the die 
engraved by Mr. John Pinches. On the obverse is the effigy of 
Her Majesty, which was designed and engraved by Mr. Leonard 
Wyon, modeller and engraver of the Mint, with the inscription 
“Victoria Regina.” The reverse represents the various kinds of 
well-known fish, with a fishing net, and the inscription ‘ Inter- 
national Fisheries Exhibition, 1883.” 


THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 


N Monday morning, the 19th inst., the statue having been 
handed over to the military authorities, a number of 
artificers from the Arsenal were set to work erecting scaftolding and 
in punching off the heads of the rivets which held the head of the 
Duke to the body. On Wednesday morning the head with its 
cocked-hat and plumes was deposited on the ground. A curious 
discovery was then made in the interior of the Duke’s cocked-hat, 
in the shape of a perfect bird’s-nest. The nest had been built on 
the crown of the Duke’s head, and entrance to it was effected from 
under the ends of the great plume at the point of the hat. The dimen- 
sions of the hat are 4 feet long by 14 foot high, the plume measuring 
3 feet across, and the head and hat weighing about halfaton. It was 
found by Colonel Close on inspection that the monument had been 
cast in a great many pieces, four of which were rivetted together 
with bolts, the others being forged together at the foundry, and 
therefore not being capable of division without injury to the work. 
The four rivetted portions were the head and body of the Duke, 
and the head and tail of the horse. Before these were divided it 
was necessary to find the position of the bolts from inside. 
A workman of medium size was hoisted for this purpose up to 
the neck, now bereft of the head, and he, with the greatest 
ease, slipped through the Duke’s collar into the hollow bodies of 
the rider and the horse. He found plenty ofroom to stand up and 
walk about inside with freedom. The body of the Duke, he found, 
was joined a little below the sword-belt, the horse’s head from the 
withers to a point above the breast-plate in front, and the tail at 
the crupper. Throughout the metal was not less in thickness than 
half an inch, in some places being as much as 23 inches thick. 
The legs of the horse were solid, in order to support the weight 
of the statue, computed in all at 30 tons. The whole monument, 
with the exception of the plume, which is of copper, is made of 
gun-metal of rather inferior quality, being that of guns captured 
by the Duke in his various engagements. The workmen have 
since been engaged in cutting the screws which held the trunk of 
the Duke to the horse’s back, and on Saturday it is believed that 
the work will have advanced sufficiently to allow of it being 
taken down. When this has been completed, the horse will be 
turned upside down and placed on its back on a specially-con- 
structed truck now being built at Woolwich Arsenal. This will 
have to bear a weight of over 18 tons. It will be fully a month 
before the monument is ready for starting for Aldershot, and it will 
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be some time on the road, as a circuitous route will have to be 
taken to avoid weak bridges, hills, and archways. Mr. Boehm is 
“busily engaged in modelling the new statue, but the work has not 
sufficiently advanced to permit inspection, though before it is cast 
it will be open to view. The spurs of the now partially-demolished 
statue, which were thought to have been lost, are in safe keeping 
at the Offices of the Board of Works. The statue will be re-erected 
outside the headquarters of the Aldershot garrison. . 


YORK ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


N Saturday last the above Society commenced a series of visits 
O to be made during the summer months to ‘places of special 
interest. The list includes Whitby and Kirkstall Abbeys, Brid- 
lington and Howden Priory Churches, York and Ripon Minsters, 
St. Mary’s Abbey, York, and the Yorkshire College and the Coli- 
‘seum, Leeds. On Saturday, therefore, a large number of the 
members visited Leeds. Arrivingat Marsh Lane, the party, by the 
invitation of Mr. Jas. Holroyd, proceeded to inspect the Terra- 
Cotta and Faience Works of Messrs.’ Wilcock & Co., at Burman- 
tofts. Mr. Holroyd accompanied them through the various 
departments of the works and explained the different processes of 
manufacture. After the inspection Mr. Holroyd entertained the 
visitors. rags: sptoat 


BUILDWAS ABBEY.* 


UILDWAS, for its first twelve or thirteen years, belonged to 
the Savigniac Order. Vital de Mortain, first abbot of 
Savigny and founder of the Order, died in 1122. St. Bernard, 
about eight years previously, had founded Clairvaux.: An inti- 
macy subsisted between these two men. The energies of both 
were directed to a reformation of the Benedictine Order. When 
Savigny was. founded, in 1112, the Cistercian rule, although 
originated in 1098, was yet incomplete, and its ordinances were 
not fully settled till the first Chapter General, held at Citeaux in 
1119, at which St. Bernard, as Abbot of Clairvaux, was present. 
In 1147, Clairvaux being still under the Abbot of St. Bernard, and 
having acquired an extraordinary importance, the respect of the 
first Abbot of Savigny for its head, and the institutions under 
which he: ministered had ripened in the fourth Abbot of Savigny 
into a desire for a complete union with and assimilation to the 
Cistercian Order. Thus, between 1147 and 1148, Savigny, with 
upwards of thirty dependent abbeys, among which was Buildwas, 
became subject to Clairvaux, 

Buildwas was founded in 1135, only twelve years before the 
union of the two Orders. But the foundation of an abbey by no 
means implies the commencement of its permanent buildings, and 
many instances may be cited of this. Temporary erections were 
sometimes resorted to, and a start made in the intended work, 
waiting till means afforded:'the opportunity for the erection of the 
permanent structure, just as in these days a temporary church is 
often succeeded by a permanent one. The choice of the site of 
an abbey seems always to have had great care bestowed upon it, 
and none better could have been selected than that of Buildwas. 
To the north flows the Severn; to the west a tributary stream 
which was made to fertilise the broad meadows which stretched 
along the northern bank of .the river; to the south-east there 
extended a vast wood the reclamation of which was part of the 
programme of the inmates of the abbey. 

The waters of the valley which runs up southward of the abbey 
were. made to serve for working the abbey mill and for the supply 
of the fishponds to the west of the abbey buildings, and it may be 
to the abbey itself. The pond to the south-west, now dry, was 
probably the mill-pond, below which the mill was situated, and its 
tail water flowed down first to the fishponds to the north-west, 
and then to the meadow land between the abbey buildings and 
the river, all of which may even now be distinctly traced. This 
mill-pond was just outside the enclosed abbey precincts, as may be 
seen from the fragments of wall running east and west near to the 
north end of it. This wall was 2 feet 6 inches thick, and was 
built of squared stones on both faces, as may still be seen in 
several places. Near to the east bank of the tributary stream may 
be traced what would appear to have been the western boundary, 
and to the north of the fishponds the southern boundary on the 
riverside. A fishpond nowadays conveys the simple idea of sport ; 
but not so with the monks, for it must be borne in mind that their 
diet consisted largely of fish, and the “ cultivation” of its growth 
was an important part of the economy of their establishment, and 
for this reason their elaborate system of what are known as “ stews” 
prevailed as surely as did their buildings. 

Of the great entrance to the abbey precincts nothing now 
remains, but it was probably near to the south-west corner of the 
site, not far from the length of outer wall which still remains. 


_* From. a paper read by Mr. Charles Lynam, of Stoke-on-Trent, 
Diocesan Surveyor, on occasion) of ‘a’ visit 
North Staffordshire Naturalists’ Field Club. 
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‘abbot in apartments known.as the “ hospitium.” 
alms to the poor were.also distributed., Within a court next.to the 


paid by the members of the 
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Nearly opposite this there is a hollow between two 


mounds which 
At the entrance was. stationed a 
porter, who regulated admission to the abbey and reported. the 
presence of guests to the abbot, who visited them here, and after 
they had attended a “ service,” as we should say, in an adjoining 
oratory specially provided for the purpose, were entertained by the 
At the entrance 


entrance were arranged the workshops of various descriptions, 
where the clothes of the inmates .were made, and where those 
engaged in the work of repairs and of building on the estate were 
accommodated, as well as the other trades essential to a large and 
isolated society.. Separate from these stood the church, and its 
appendages, and the rooms and dormitories used by the monks 


themselves, including those old or, infirm or.sick, as well -as those 


active and strong, and fulfilling all the minutize. of their religious 
vows. Inthe general arrangement of their buildings the church 
was always the most important and prominent feature. No 
matter how large the establishment, there. was no exception to 
this rule. 

The relative position of the church and buildings took different 
forms, regulated by the peculiarities of site, the advantages of which 
seemed aiways to have. been duly balanced and: the best choice 
made. In most cases the conventual buildings were ,placed to the 
south, but in this case at Buildwas they are on the north side, the 
higher level on the south being chosen for the church ‘and the 
more sheltered and lower, level next the river for the buildings. 
The church itself was always placed with its longer axis east and 
west. The present remains are extensive, the principal being those 
of the church and the buildings immediately north of it. . Besides 
these there is further north an arcade of five arches running east 
and west, and the south and west walls of the abbot’s house, and 
the east and south walls of the abbot’s chapel, all of which, with 
some other walling, are incorporated in the house now known.as 
the Abbey. . The style and character of the original buildings 
exhibit the features and details common in the early years of ithe 
latter half of the twelfth century, and they were probably erected 
between: the years 1150.and 1170. -The church consists of nave, 
with north and south aisles, seven bays in length ; north and south 
transepts, with two eastern chapels to each, a central tower, and. a 
chancel., The internal length of the nave is Ioo feet, and the total 
length from west to east is 156 feet. The nave and chancel are in 
one unbroken line from end to end. . The'transepts project 24 feet 
4 inches each north and south. -The east. wall of; the. chancel, 
against which stood the high altar, has now three windows of con- 
siderable height ; but it is evident that originally there were six 
windows in this wall, three ranging with the window on the north 
side and three below. The arches and hood mouldings of these 
original windows are apparent, and it is clear that’ the horizontal 
string-courses have been cut through and the walling between the 
two heights taken out, so as to convert, them into the three lancet 
windows as at present seen. The window on the-south:side has 
been treated in the same manner. On this-wall and throughout 
the buildings the original: mason’s marks /are distinctly visible; -a 
double triangle is to be seen in many parts of the church and 
elsewhere. In the south wall of the chancel is a sedilia of three 
seats and an aumbrye; the latter is of original construction, but 
the former has been inserted at a later date. It is very beautiful 
in its design, and displays an excellent example of dog-todth 
carving in the hollow moulding of its arches: The north wall 
contains one window, which. originally ranged with the upper 
windows of the east end, and shows what those windows were, © j 

The chancel was divided into two bays by groined arches, 
which were quadripartite, the springers of which still remain both 
at the four angles, and in the centre of each flank wall... The 
variety in these springers, and their exquisite beauty of design, is 
to be specially noted. The internal facings of the chancel, and of 
the walls of the church generally, are what may be termed rough 
ashlar, the stones being coursed, but not truly squared, and having 
wide joints. These facings were plastered, the remains of which 
are to be seen in the splays of south window, in the walls of the 
tower, in chapels, transepts, aisles, east gable of south aisle, and 
elsewhere. The joints of the walling everywhere have been filled 
with red tiles, and this prevails even in the remaining fragment of 
the south boundary wall. ; 

The intersection of the nave and chancel with the transepts, 
called “the Crux,” is formed of four bold-pointed arches, witha 
square-edged sub-arch and a hood mould, all started from cor- 
belled springers, the walls above rising in the form of a low tower, 
in which there are two windows in each face, and at the south-east 
angle there is a stair turrét. Beneath the windows was a floor, 


_the ends of its beams being still seen, so that the tower did not 


take the form of a lantern inside the church. Its roof probably 
started immediately above the heads of the side windows, as there 
was a clear intention of keeping the walls low; the sills of the 
windows being placed as close to the abutting roofs as possible. 
The projecting lines of the rakes, and the grooves in the walls of 
the four gables starting from the tower, are still in: their place. 
The internal height of the window is to be seen on the north side. 
The tower was not groined ; its walls are 5 feet in thickness.; ‘The 
four eastern chapels to the transept are similar in design, .. They 


, 
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had.a quadripartite vault, but the ribs of the groining are all gone, 
the springers alone remaining... To the east was_a single-light 
window, with a string course below its sill, below which there stood 
an altar in each chapel; on the south side of each. is ‘an aumbrye 
recessed within the wall, andalso a drain from a piscina, which 
projected from the face of the wall. The plaster facing to these 
chapels is distinctly visible on the south wall of the, north chapel. 
This plastering was not the thick coat which we now put on, but a 
thin, hard lining of coarse material. There are a few stones in the 
walls of these chapels which appear to bear marks of carving of an 


earlier date than the church itself. The arches to these chapels: 


are of the simplest form, and. the walls in which they are placed 
are 5 feet 6 inches thick. The rebate for the door of the aumbrye 
is to be. seen in the north chapel. The transepts are of two bays; 
the ,walls have a plain splayed base course, a string below the 
windows, and another at the level of the abacus of the tower piers. 


At the south-east angle of the south transept isa Stair turret which ' 


led to that at the corresponding angle of the tower, and there is a 
doorway: in: the’ south gable near to the west wall. The south 
gable is 4 feet.9 inches thick, and appears to have had two 
windows like those at the west end of the nave. The transepts 
were not groined, nor the tower, nave, or aisles. The chancel and 
chapels alone were vaulted. , In the gable of the north transept 
there is a doorway to the vestry, with steps down to its lower level. 
Also a doorway now blocked up fromthe dormitory of the monks. 
The holes in which the handrail was fixed are still apparent: The 
lower stones of an elaborate screen between this transept and the 
north chapel still remain. 

The body of the church has seven bays. Its eastern piers are 
octagonal and all the others cylindrical. The three eastern bays 
formed the presbytery, and were screened off by walls about 7 feet 
high above the level of the floor. The remainder of the nave was 
also screened off by walls about 4 feet 6 inches high, leaving the 
aisles as processional paths only. There was one entrance into 
the church near the west end of the north aisle, and another at the 
east end for the monks from the east walk of the cloister. The 
evidence of'the screen walls ‘to the nave: arcades is’ perfectly 
distinct from the appearance of the masonry in the lower part of 
the piers, and from the fact that the base mouldings are only con- 
tinued to the aisle side: of the columns and, the cross-screen) is 
marked by. the masonry of the third pier from the east.. The 
former presence of timbers at the west end, and. also at the east 
end, and in the second piers from the east, are marked by the holes 
which received them. The shafts to western arch of tower are 
stilted so as to start above the screen_walls... 

The diameter of the nave columns is 4 feet 6 inches, and their 
height. between cap and base 8 feet 8. inches-to presbytery, and 
10 feet 10 inches at the west. One of the tower windows next the 
nave hagvits original form complete in every respect.” Of the roof 
of the nave nothing remains except that its pitch is distinctly 
marked against the wall.of the tower. The west end of’ the nave 
has two large windows in the lower part, with apparently three 
smaller ones above. The absence of the usual west :doorway is 
remarkable, and is peculiar, if not. unique.» The internal arch of 
the clerestory windows was carried by nook shafts, with carved 
capitals. A string runs below the sills, and atthe level of the 
spring-of hood mould. ‘The corbel table on the outside of the 
north wall of the nave is still in its place for a short length. The 
western gables. of the aisles still: remain, but the flank walls: are 
gone.. These gables had each a window to the west, and the rake 
of the lean-to roofs is distinctly marked at the east end. The 
chamfered plinth Course runs at the foot -of these walls as well as 
elsewhere.- The holes which received the ends of the ‘timbers 
carrying the wall plates at the head’ of the roof remain, and in two 
cases the ends of the timbers.are still to be seen. | .The thickness of 


the aisle walls is:3 feet.. Externally, the west end of the church has | 


angle.and two.central. buttresses, with weatherings to the projecting 
base courses. Thereare very skilfully cut chevrons, and other enrich- 
ments, inthe arches of the windows. ‘The staircase at the south- 
east corner of the south transept has projected beyond the face of 
the wall, and there is a central and end buttress to this:gable. The 
chapels east/of the transept have an angle and. a central buttress, 
and the rake of the lean-to roofs is visible, as well as the corbel 
table and:eaves cornice. Also, string mould under the windows, 
which haye hood moulds. The-east gable has two central and angle 
buttresses, and weathered base. mould.: It will be noticedthat all 
the windows: throughout jare in single light—there is no approach 
to anything like grouping in them. ~They are:all circular-headed, 
and have strings beneath the sills and hood moulds to. the arches 
of the heads: ‘There are no grooves for glass visible, but: holes 
which réceived the cross-bars are to be seen.» 
The whole design of this church is characteristic by its great 
simplicity, its massive construction, yet withal artistic treatment of 
its several parts, and extreme »beauty:of its. details; and, further 
than this, the constructive skill which it exhibits is extraordinary. 
Look at the rough and rude filling of the vaulting.to the chapels, 
where mere covering had to be provided, and. then turn to the 
éxquisite masonry of the columns and arches, which had to carry 
ponderous weights, and the sciéntific skill of the builders must be 
fully acknowledged. - It will be seen that all the main constructive 
arches, such as the arcade'of the nave, those to the tower, and to 


the eastern chapels are of the pointed, form, :whilst those to the 
minor features, such as windows and doors, are semicircular. 
There has been much speculation as to: the origin of the pointed © 
arch, and it has been put’down to accident and all manner of ; 
fanciful notions ; but the real student of Gothic architecture knows 
that-it arose from a structural necessity inthe covering of spaces 
by means of the vault, and everyone who has examined with care: 
the early application of the pointed arch knows well that the 
ancient builders employed it simply for:its. scientific and artistic | 
effect. - The best view of the interior of the church.is perhaps from 
the west end, looking. east, whence the arcades. of nave and the 
arches of tower, aisles, and chapels are seén to perfection. Leaving 
the church, the first place to be entered is a crypt which lies under 
the end of the north transept and one chapel.: Its ingenious 
entrance is from the east walk of cloister. It is vaulted in three 
bays, and a cross arch carries the massive wall of the chapel » 
above. Between the western ‘bays. of vaulting there is a central 
rib as in the eastern chapels ; the other groin ribs have gone. ; It 
was lighted by a window.at the east: end, which has now been 
turned into a doorway. In:this\crypt is to be seen what was the 
usual treatment of the rubble filling to the vaults, one of the bays: 
retaining its original plaster facing. The care taken in the filling 
at the keys and at the groin points is well worthy of notice. This 
crypt, it has been suggested, was for the purpose of receiving the 
bedies of the monks after death, and in preparation for the last.- 
rites of their religious faith. This seems probable, as it was 
entered conveniently from the cloister and was next to the church;. 

. The next apartment is the sacristy (now used as a passage). 
It has an entrance from the cloister-walk, and now another from » 
the garden to the east, where originally was the window which 
lighted it... This is also groined; the only rib remaining is the one 
in the centre of its length. On the north side are two recesses in’ 
the thickness of the wall, with circular arched:heads.. They were 
probably used as cupboards for vestments, &c.’ Next to the» 
sacristy is the chapter-house, where the monks met for the trans- 
action of the- business of their:community. It-is a remarkable: | 
apartment in many ways. On éntering it everyone must be. struck 
with the extreme beauty of its design, with theilightness of its-, 
construction—contrasting forcibly with the massive work of the , 
church—and with the: artistic delicacy-of its details in mouldings 
and carvings. The proportion of height to diameter of the nave 
columns is a little more than 2 to. 1—here, they ate 5} to 1, The 
level of the floor is considerably below that’ of the cloister-walk, ' 
from which it:was entered by steps. © The natural fall of the 
ground dictated this in a measure, but there can be no doubt that 
it was the determination of the monks to have a handsome place 
of assembly which prescribed this peculiarity. . Height could not 
be obtained upwards, as that. would have interfered with the level ' 
of the dormitory above.. The, chapter-house was lighted by three 
windows to the east and one on each side at the east end: the, 
northern one is now blocked up. The entrance:and the arches on 
each side of it were also open.. There are traces of original plaster: . 
to be seen both on the walls and groining. )\The room measures. 
At feet east and west, and 31 feet north and south. It is divided: 
by four columns -into: three bays in each direction, and each bay: : 
has:a quadripartite vault, the ribs of whichare- intact. Externally,» 
the arches next. cloister-walk are simple, bold, and effective. . Tor: 
the east the three windows have strings ‘below: them and hood 
moulds, also.two central and. angle buttresses... The part project-». 
ing from,the main walls was treated as a lean-to, the corbel tabling: ; 
to which still remains. fie 

Over the chapter-house, vestry, passage, and probably over the» 
ambulatory was the dormitory of the monks, which was roofed in 
a single span abutting’on to the north transept of the church at its 
south end. The positions of the columns which carried the roof 
across the eastern projection are shown! by their bases, which still 
remain. The range of windows looking west with a string at their 
sill are also still'in their place. Beneath the floor of the chapter- * 
house, according to Cistercian rules, repose: probably most of the 
abbots. Within the chapter there is a collection of very interesting ’ 
fragments found in and about the abbey precincts, amongst them: : 
several stone coffin lids of great interest-and beauty. One stone” 
bears part of an inscription’ incised therein; it appears to be ine 
Norman French, and reads “ Hue: le: fiz:” : 

Next to the chapter-house northwards is a: passage from the» 
cloister to the gardens lying east of the church. -It has a-groined 
roof, and the dormitory extended over it. Immediately abutting \ 
upon this passage is the end of. a return wall which ran westwards 
with ‘the springer of an arch in it, and no doubt this range formed 
the north side of the cloister. © The staircase'to the monks’ dormi=* 
tory was probably in this part, abutting on to'the next apartment,» 
the remains of which are considerable. It: has been termed an» 
“ambulatory” where the: monks mustered in common. for the:} 
‘enjoyment of as.much: relaxation as*their rigid rules allowed.) 
Its:three arches to the east still remain, massive in character, and » 
opén-to the air, The walls bear evidence that this room was > 
groined, and it is pretty certain that it had two central columns’ 
after the manner of the chapter-house) The level of the floor 
above this°room corresponds with “that over the chapter-house;« 
and: in all probability the monks’ dormitory extended over iter 
To the east of this room, and ‘about twenty-five yards distant, 
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stood the abbot’s house, the west and south walls of which are still 
discernible. That to the east has five single light windows in it of 
peculiar and interesting treatment, and over these are quatrefoil 
and trefoil windows, which (though this has not been observed 
before) appear to me to have been dormers. At the south-west 
angle of the abbot’s house was the abbot’s chapel, part of the east 
and south walls of which are still to be seen. One cannot but 
admire the abbot’s choice of the site for his lodging. Apart from 
the traffic of the cloister, and other busy parts of the monastery 
flanking to the south, overlooking the gardens and hills to the east, 
and commanding a view of the east end of the church and monas- 
tery, no place could have been better chosen. 

Between the abbot’s house and the building before called the 
ambulatory, a small cloister square was formed, to the north of 
which it is supposed that the infirmary stood, its flank against this 
small cloister being formed of an arcade of five bays, the columns 
and arches of which still remain, against the responds of which the 
ends of abutting walls are seen, showing that there were other 
buildings extending northwards from each end of this arcade. 
It should be noticed also that the northern faces of these arches 
indicate that the apartment they enclosed had a groined roof, and 
it is probable that in this, as in the ambulatory, there was at least 
‘one row of internal columns. There are indications of string 
courses, and other features, which show that this little cloister was 
surrounded by a pent roof abutting against the buildings forming 
the square, and the southern arch of the ambulatory has the raking 
weathering of a gable showing that between it and the abbot’s 
chapel there ran a span roof. In the present coach-house is a 
‘stone lintel over an opening very elaborately carved. 

In looking at the east side of the church and all the buildings 
north thereof, it should be borne in mind that the present level of 
the ground is much higher than it was originally, by reason of 
which the lower parts of the buildings are buried to a considerable 
extent. The northern side of the great cloister court was no doubt 
occupied mainly by the refectory, which ran north and south, and 
the kitchen and buttery. The western side provided accommoda- 
tion for lay brothers, stores, &c., and in the middle of it an arch- 
way ran through it which was the main entrance to the monastery 
proper. Between this western range and the cloister there was an 
open passage through which the church was entered near to the 
west end of the north aisle. In engravings of the buildings made 
some years ago, the arch, which was blown down in 1823, between 
this open passage and the west wall of cloister is shown, and there 
are still indications on the ground of its position, as there are also 
of the extent of the western range of buildings near to the old 
thorns by the side of the dry fishpond. 

The number of monks originally on the foundation is not known, 
but it has been calculated that the choir would accommodate about 
thirty-four. At the time of the suppression there were only nine, 
with thirty-six servants. The lay inmates are said to have been 
usually not less than five times that of the monks. It has been 
suggested that the monks of Buildwas, having built their monas- 
tery, stood still in inactive content and opposed to further progress, 
as their buildings do not indicate alteration or addition subsequent 
to the thirteenth century. But it surely may be said that the 
Original founders closely calculated the needs of the community, 
and designed their buildings accordingly ; and as no accession in 
numbers of any importance occurred, the successive generations 
went on in contentment, and, without change, housed and accom- 
modated in a domicile well planned, and built in a manner which 
pillage and exposure for more than three hundred years have not 
even yet reduced to erasure. 


THE JAFFRAY HOSPITAL, BIRMINGHAM. 


Bios designs for the Jaffray Suburban Hospital, of which the 
foundation-stone is to be laid on Wednesday next, have 
been prepared by Mr. H. R. Yeoville Thomason, of Birmingham. 
It will consist of a central portion, with two boldly projected 
wings, and will afford accommodation for fifty patients. If it 
skould be required, extensions may be made for fifty more patients 
by adding wings to the rear, without interfering with the harmony 
of the internal arrangements, or affecting the architectural 
symmetry of the buildings. The central block is to be devoted to 
administrative purposes, and the wards occupy the two wings, and 
as the whole group of buildings front towards the south, the wards 
will have the sun falling upon one or other of their sides through- 
out the day. The hospital will be two storeys high, and the 
entrance to it will be by a central porch, facing a curvilinear 
Carriage drive and lawn. Upon the ground floor there is an en- 
trance hall, 17 feet by 13 feet, and beyond it, running right and 
left, a spacious main corridor leading to the wings. To the left of 
the entrance hall, and communicating with it by wide folding 
doors, is the waiting and receiving room, and close to this are the 
dispensary and dispensary stores. The three apartments communi- 
cate .with one another em suzte, but they have each of them 
separate doors into the corridor. Upon the right of the entrance 
hall there are, similarly placed, the surgeon’s sitting-room and the 
officers’ dning-room the latter measuring 20 feet by 15 feet. 
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Beyond the transverse corridor a sub-corridor conducts to the 
kitchen, serving-room, housekeeper’s room, and other domestic 
offices, where a back entrance is also provided. At either end of 
the main corridor is a staircase hall with stairs to the upper floor, 
and a sub-corridor leading to the wards. 

The west wing is intended for male and the east for female 
patients, two wards—one on the ground floor and the other on the 
first floor—being allotted to each class. A description of the 
ground-floor male ward answers for them all. It is entered from 
the end, and is 54 feet 6 inches long by 24 feet wide, with a height 
of 14 feet. As it is arranged for twelve beds there will be a 
cubical space for each patient of nearly 1,500 feet. It is planned 
in such a manner that a window is arranged between every two 
beds, securing abundance both of ventilation and of light. The 
ward has five windows overlooking the front lawn, four upon the 
opposite side and three at the end. The floor will be of oak, and 
the walls will be plastered for painting. In addition to the ventila- 
tion furnished by the windows, fresh air will be introduced by 
Tobin’s tubes, and circulation maintained by Boyle’s extractors, in 
connection with which will be air-passages between the ceiling 
and floor above, communicating with vertical shafts. Two 
open fireplaces in the ward will assist both the heating and 
ventilation, and hot-water pipes will also be laid on. 


special cases requiring separation from the rest of the patients, 
and a kitchen or nurses’ room. A small projecting building near 
the junction of the wing with the main building furnishes the 
various sanitary offices for each ward. The eastern or female 
wing exactly corresponds with that just described. In each case 
the first floor repeats most of the features of the ground-floor plan ; 
it gives a second ward to each wing similar in dimensions and 
accommodation to those below. 

In the central block there are in front the matron’s sitting- 
room, bedrooms for other officers, and at the rear over the kitchen 
and stores are four bedrooms for the night nurses. A third storey 
in the roof of the central section affords sleeping accommodation 
for the servants and day nurses. 
centre of the main corridor, one of them for patients and the other 
for culinary uses. 
so that the boiler-house, coal-stores, and other conveniences 
will open upon a yard which will be of use in many ways. 

The building is in the Queen Anne style, and composed of red 


brick, with terra-cotta mouldings, string courses, cornices, and 


window archings. 


ARTISANS DWELLINGS IN BIRMINGHAM. 


A SPECIAL committee appointed by the Birmingham Town 

Council to inquire how far the dwelling-house accommo- 
dation for the artisan and labouring classes in the borough is sani- 
tary and adequate, and what amelioration it is in the power of the 
Council to effect, have made their report. From the report it 
appears that in every ward in the borough there is a large number 
of void houses of the class under inquiry, and it is shown that out 
of 65,969 houses within the borough at 7s. per week and under, 
5,273, or nearly 8 per cent., are void, these “voids” pretty evenly 
distributed through all the wards of the borough. The greatest 
number of insanitary dwellings were found in St. Mary’s and St. 


Bartholomew’s Wards, old, small house property, badly arranged, 


and built in a confined and insanitary manner. Much of the old 
property had fallen into a very dilapidated condition, but in most 
cases the leases will expire in the course of a few years, and the 
properties will probably be pulled down. In Bordesley and All 
Saints’ Wards were a large number of “jerry building” houses, 
built of improper and unsubstantial materials, and of inferior 
workmanship. So far as the committee could ascertain, none of 
this class of buildings had been erected since 1876, the year when 
the Council adopted a code of by-laws with respect to new buildings, 
and appointed a building surveyor to see that such by-laws were 
carried into effect. 

In considering the amelioration possible to be made, the com- 
mittee have had their attention called to the desirability of a more 
complete supervision of new buildings, with a view of seeing that 
the by-laws were strictly complied with. . In 1876, when the by- 
laws came into force, and the building surveyor was appointed, 
2,903 houses and shops were erected, but that number has gradu- 
ally declined, until in 1882 only 666 new buildings were erected, 
and in 1883, 938. In the opinion of the borough surveyor the 
present staff, which includes two clerks of works (one specially 
appointed to superintend the construction of drains), in addition to 
the building surveyor, is sufficient ; but if the number of new 
buildings erected should again assume the proportions of 1876 and 
1877, further assistance will probably be necessary. At the present 
time five inspections of each building in course of erection are 
made, and are considered ample. The committee are, however, of 
opinion that not only should compliance with the deposited plans, 
and with the by-laws as to thickness of walls, &c., be insisted 
upon, but that extreme care should be exercised in the supervision 
of materials used in the course of construction. They are also of 


opinion that no house should be allowed to be inhabited until it. 


Near the’ 
entrance to the ward is a ward-room for the accommodation of: 


Two lifts are provided near the: 


There is a considerable fall in the land, — 
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has been examined by some competent officer of the Council, and 
a certificate given by him that such house is fit for occupation. 
As regards the staircases, which in many of the existing houses are 
mot only dark, steep, and narrow, but positively dangerous, the 
committee have ascertained that by a curious omission from the 
Public Health Act, 1875, the Council had no power to interfere 
with their construction, but that by the Birmingham Corporation 
Act, 1883, the Council were empowered to make by-laws with 
teference thereto, and that such by-laws are now under the con- 
sideration of the Public Works Committee. 

In consequence of the increasing value of land within the 
borough, and the consequent increase of rents, the advisability of 
the erection of workmen’s dwellings in “ flats” was suggested to 
the committee, as by that means several dwellings could be erected 
for one ground rent. The committee consider, however, that the 
erection of dwellings in “ flats,” as generally understood, consisting 
of several storeys, the one building holding several families, is not 
desirable ; and there was a consensus of opinion on the part of 
the witnesses, and especially of the working men themselves, that 
such a system was not adapted to the English workman, who 

preferred a self-contained dwelling. The attention of the com- 
mittee was, however, directed to dwellings of two storeys, each 
storey being complete in itself, and having separate means of 
entrance. Such a system might, in the opinion of the committee, 
be tried with advantage on a small scale as a means of providing 
good accommodation at a comparatively low cost. 

In arriving at their conclusions, the committee are convinced 
that at the present time there is adequate dwelling-house accom- 
modation for the artisan and labouring classes in the borough, 
and that there is no special necessity for the erection of additional 
dwellings. The dwelling-house accommodation in the several 
wards was, generally speaking, found to be in a fairly sanitary 
condition. The committee consider it desirable that some model 
dwellings, constructed upon the best sanitary principles, and let at 
reasonable rents, should be built and serve as models for work- 
men’s dwellings which may be erected hereafter. The committee 
do not recommend that this work should be undertaken by the 
Council, but they consider that for many reasons it is one which 
would be best undertaken by private enterprise, and they believe 
that in Birmingham there is sufficient public spirit to carry out the 
recommendations now made. Among their recommendations the 
committee suggest that all new houses should be certified by some 
competent official before the same are allowed to be inhabited ; 
that extreme care should be exercised by the building surveyor in 
the supervision of the materials used in the construction of houses ; 
and that the staircases of new houses should be better constructed. 


REVIEWS. 


THE STUDENT'S PRACTICAL GUIDE TO MEASURING AND VALU- 
ING ARTIFICERS’ WoRK. Fifth Edition. By E. WYNDHAM 
TARN, M.A., Architect. (Crosby Lockwood & Co.) 


It is unnecessary to eulogise a book like “The Guide to 
Measuring,” which has secured by its intrinsic worth so permanent 
‘@ position in professional literature. The late Mr. Edward Dob- 
son, who was the original editor, had a talent for book-making, 
and it has been supplemented by Mr. Tarn’s scientific skill. The 
guide contains sufficient elementary information to enable beginners 
to use it, and there are so many tables and memoranda, that it can 
be often turned to account in a surveyor’s office. 


HINTS ON THE DRAINAGE AND SEWERAGE OF DWELLINGS. 
By W. P. GERHARD, C.E. (New York : W. C. Comstock.) 


The necessity for effective sanitary appliances is apparently 
more urgent in the United States than in England. The skill 
which the Americans have shown in making shams that are 
deceptive to knowing people appears in house drainage, and 
many a shrewd proprietor in the cities has paid high prices for 
things which are less valuable than wooden nutmegs, since they 
are more dangerous. Even the simplest class of work can be 
converted into a snare by the skill of the workmen. Mr. Gerhard 
tells us that “there is scarcely another detail in a system of drain- 
pipes for a dwelling in which so much rascality or criminal 
Stupidity is shown than in the manner of making joints on an iron 
pipe. Such pipes are often jointed with paper, covered with sand, 
or else some cheap mortar is thrown into the space between 
spigot and socket; in other cases putty is used or red lead. 
Wherever joints are in sight some lead is perhaps poured on top 
of the sand to give the joint the appearance of having been done 
with the proper material.” In a country where such malpractices 
are to be expected, it is requisite that ingenuity should be 
exercised in order to limit the workman’s opportunities of doing 
evil, and American sanitary engineers have endeavoured to intro- 
duce appliances that in laying shall be attended with a minimum 
of risk. In Mr. Gerhard’s book there are descriptions of the best 
English and American inventions, and it suggests what advance 
has been hitherto made in sanitation on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The writer is impartial in his selection and in his descriptions, and 
we assume that his interestedness does not lie in any particular 
invention. The book has nearly three hundred diagrams. 
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WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Worth Ormesby.—The gas-fittings throughout for the Wesleyan 
chapel, North Ormesby, near Middlesbrough, consisting of 
coronze brackets and pendants, have been supplied by Messrs. 
Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and London. 


The Patent Fanlight Opener of Mr. R. Adams, of Great 
Dover Street, has been selected in competition for the Great 
Eastern Railway Hotel, Liverpool Street. The order is the 
largest received by Mr. Adams for any hotel in this country. It 
is not long since he received a large order for fanlight openers with 
the patent safety screw regulator for the Parkestone Hotel, Railway 
Station, and Shipping Office. These acquisitions to health and 
comfort are eminently suited for such places, as visitors are 
enabled to regulate their ventilation without risk or aid, and its 
neatness well accords with the luxurious surroundings. 


Won-arsenical Wall Paper.—The walls of the corridor sur- 
rounding the Water Companies’ Pavilion at the International 
Health Exhibition have been papered with Messrs. William 
Woollams & Co.’s non-arsenical washable papers, the upper part 
sienna and the lower part rouge royal marble, by special desire of 
Col. Sir Francis Bolton. 


The Indestructible Paint Company, Limited, have received 
an order from Mr. T. Graham Jackson, the architect, of No. 2 
Kensington Court, to supply “ Browning’s Patent Paint,” of which 
the company are the manufacturers, for the whole of the work of 
this building. 


ARCHAOLOGY. 


A Roman Villa has been discovered at Woolstone, in the Vale 
of the White Horse, Berkshire, and some fine tesselated pave-. 
ments have been disclosed. Several interments have also been 
disclosed, apparently of the Anglo-Saxon period. The seax or 
knife-dagger is, strange to say, still attached to the girdle of two 
of the bodies, presumed to be those of Anglo-Saxon ladies. 


Pontefract Castle Grounds.—During the progress of the 
drainage scheme being carried out in Pontefract, some interesting 
discoveries were brought to light. A well has been discovered 
near the Booths, which in all probability was used by the inmates 
of St. Nicholas’s Hospital, at one time the oldest foundation in 
Pontefract. In crossing Grange Field, where stood the Priory of 
St. John the Evangelist, founded by Robert de Lacey in the time 
of William Rufus (1090), some vestiges of the monastery have been 
brought to light, and it is believed by some antiquarians that the 
foundations of the structure still remain intact, buried at no great 
depth. During the excavations other interesting relics have been 
found in the shape of pottery ware, &c. A museum is in course of 
preparation, where many objects of interest connected with the 
past history of Pontefract are to be preserved. 


ENGINEERING WORKS. 


Dock at Maryport.—A new dock constructed at Maryport 
has been opened. The dock is 850 feet long by 300 feet wide, — 
and a passage 50 feet wide. The depth of water on the dock sill 
at ordinary spring tides is 25 feet. The dock and basin cover an 
area of 10 acres, and these improvements at Maryport make the 
port the largest of any between the Mersey and the Clyde, with 
the exception of Barrow. The total cost is about 220,000/, Mr. 
Doherty, of Dublin, is the contractor, and Sir John Hawkshaw, 
Son & Hayter, London, the engineers. 


Steam Tramways.—On Tuesday morning the official inspec- 
tion of the new line of tramways from Dudley to Stourbridge took 
place. The route is 53 miles in length. It is a single line of rails 
with passing places at convenient distances. The system of line 
construction is “ Barker’s Patent,” which consists of a steel rail 
securely fixed with cast-iron keys to cast-iron continuous sleepers 
having a broad flange, the sleepers in turn resting upon a firm 
bed of lias lime concrete. Each single rail weighs 42 lbs. per 
lineal yard, and each sleeper 112 Ibs., or thereabouts, giving 
66 tons of steel rails and 176 tons of cast-iron sleepers for each 
mile length of single line of two rails. One strong point claimed 
by the inventor in favour of this particular kind of rail is that a 
length of rail may at any time be replaced in the sleepers without 
necessitating the removal of the paving. The depdt and grounds, 
Tipton Road, Dudley, contain an area of some 1,200 superficial 
yards. Accommodation is provided for eight engines and eight 
cars, and there are also erected suitable buildings for board-room, 
offices, repairing shop, coke and oil stores, &c. The engines are 
those known as “ Kitson’s,” and are of locomotive type, having 
surface air condensers. They are constructed to meet the require- 
ments of the Board of Trade, and they can be worked from either 
end. Automatic steam and other brakes of great power are pro- 
vided, and complete control of the engines can be had by the 
driver when ascending or descending the various steep hills upon 
the route. The weight of each engine is about eight tons. The 
cars, supplied by the Starbuck Company, of Birkenhead, are 
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specially constructed: for steam traction, and have two four-wheeled 
bogie frames, The cars are provided with powerful brakes, 
which can be applied by the driver of the engine or the conductor 
on the car from either platform to the whole: of. the eight wheels 
at the same time. The entire works: of line and depét construc- 
tion have been carried out by Mr. John Fell, contractor, of 
Leamington, from the design and under the personal supervision 
of Mr. E. Pritchard, M.Inst., C.E., of London and ‘Birmingham. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND. RESTORATION. 

Desford.—The parish church of St. Martin, at Desford, has 
been reopened after thorough intérior restoration. The architect 
under whose supervision the work was carried out. was Mr. Stock- 
dale Harrison, of Leicester. Mr. A. Dilks, of Desford, had the 
contract for the chancel, and the altar rails were supplied by Mr. 
Elgood, of Leicester. Mr. Hewitt, Leicester, erected the vestry 
and supplied the altar table, reading-desk, &c., besides reseating 
the church, and Mr. Cunningham, of Leicester, did the stonework 
inthe nave. The total outlay will be nearly 2,000/, 


_ Stratford-on-Avon.— On Saturday Mr. Mackeray Turner, 
with whom was Mr. Micklethwaite, of the Society for the Preser- 
vation of Ancient Buildings, visited Stratford-on-Avon for thé 


purpose of making an examination of the parish church, and’ 


advising on the subject of its restoration. _ Numerous letters have 
been addressed to the mayor describing the proposed restoration 
as an act of vandalism, and even urging the public to subscribe to 
a fund for “protecting the church from the hands of so-called 
restorers.” ‘The committee decided to invite the co-operation of 
the society, which ‘has for its’ object the preservation of ancient 
buildings. The committee, which includes the mayor and the vicar 
and members of the town council ‘and churchwardens, met the 
society’s. deputation’ by ‘appointment at the parish. church, on 
Saturday, and a careful inspection was made. of the interior and 
exterior of the building. After’ making a minuté examination of 
the tower, Messrs. Turner & Micklethwaite stated that in their 
opinion there was no immediate danger.,, The breach was not of a 
recent date, and there was no indication of. its having widened, 
The roofs of the nave, the north and, south aisles, and the chancel 
were declared to be in a good state. of. preservation, and the lead- 
work remains almost. intact. : 
deputation that their, recommendations would be contained ina 
report which would be presented to.the,.committee in due course, 
It was understood that they were in favour of the removal-of the 
Sareriee, and were also not opposed to the construction of a centre 
aisle. ; 1OURVEDRS x44 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. © 


Honley.—The Congregationalists of Honley, near Hudders- 
field, have just opened “anew school. The building is of a 
superior character, and has been erected on the site of the old 
school, from designs by-Mr. B. Stocks, architect, Huddersfield. 
The school has a large room and gallery capable of seating 600 
Perpopss<and nine class-rooms. and kitchen. } The cost is about 
2,000/,. tod 


~ Olton.—The foundation-stone of the Olton Church Schools 
was laid on Monday. The building will accommodate 153 children. 
The erection is to consist of large school-room, 62 feet long by 
20 feet wide, and a class-room 18 feet by 15 feet 6 inches. Its 
walls are to: be of. red bricks. The building is so arranged upon 
the site that additions may be madé to it, including a master’s 
house.. The work is being carried out under the superintendence 
of Mr. Benjamin Corser, architect, of Colmore Row, Birmingham, 
by Mr.. William Chaffer, builder. Set aii 


NEW BUILDINGS. 
. Holloway.—A block of shops and industrial dwellings, in 
Benwell Road, has: been completed by Mr. W. T. Niblett. The: 


buildings comprise four large houses, three of them having on the- 


ground-floor, on each side of the. doorway, a shop, which. may be 
had fitted with a fireplace. and be-used asa dwelling-house. If 
used.as_a shop there. is a bedroom and kitchen behind ‘it, with 
arrangements for range, sink, copper, coal-cellar, dustbin, &c. 
Behind the shops is a concreted drying-yard for the exclusive use 
of the inhabitants of the ground-floor. Upon the first floor the 
rooms. are larger, On one side of the landing are four rooms, on 
the other: three. These are all fitted in the same way as those on 
the ground-floor. . The passage between: the shops is. laid with 
Staffordshire tiles, and at the end of these-are the stairs leading to 
the upper floors. These are made of stout pitch-pine planks, the 
wall being coloured at the top and painted. The rooms upon the 
first floor are spacious. The fireplaces and mantels are of iron, 
cast into.a handsome pattern, with fluted fireclay. backs: to the 


stoves, and all the fittings are substantial and good.» Upon the. 


top of the houses is a drying ground, covered with perforated 
flooring. bee ee eae 


THE ARCHITECT. _ 


It, was. intimated, by. the society’s , 


[May 31, 1884. 


7 GENERAL. , beamed eA 

The Prince of Wales has undertaken the post of President ‘of: 
the Royal Windsor Tapestry Works, which was held by the late> 
Duke of Albany. ) ey Shee aoe ee Medea | 
Count Gleichen has been elected an honorary member.of the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours. : Spee ene 
The Annual National Fine Art Exhibition was’ opened, at. 
‘Madrid, on Saturday last.by. King Alfonso. The exhibition is in 
the principal’ annexe of. last. autumn’s Mineralogical Exhibition; in‘ 
the park of Madrid. ri , off to oto see ‘af: 
The ‘Queen has conferred the honour of ‘knighthood *on’ 
Mr. Frederick William Burton, F.S.A., Director of the National’ 
Gallery of London. nD aS) BOR ee 
A Memorial Statue of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the work’ 

of Mr. Boehm, has been unveiled in Westminster ADDEV AS ee ts 
A Bronze Statue of John Brown arrived at Balmoral .on’ 
Saturday, and is to be placed on a pedestal erected about two. 
hundred yards to the south-west of the Castle. thet wend 
The Royal Archeeological Institute have issued a provisionak: 
programme for this year’s meetings, which are to be held at New-- 
castle from August 5:to 13 inclusive. The excursions which have; 
been arranged include. visits ‘to. Warkworth, Alnwick, Jarrow;, 
Morpeth, Prudhoe, Chillingham, Holy Island, Durham, and other 
places of.interest. .The, Duke of Northumberland is to be the; 
president of the meeting. 7 ; ar sok Sota tont 
It is reported from Athens that while the foundations of the> 
new theatre at Piraeus were being laid, the workmen came across ° 
indications of an antique structure, which, it is expected, will turn” 
out'to be a temple of Dionysius. The building operations have ° 
consequently been stopped, and the placé is to be excavated. © > a. 
Mr. C. W. Digby, Birmingham, has given a site in the Green, 
Lanes on which. to erect new homes for the Birmingham Homes. 
for Destitute and Working Boys. The cost of erection of the, 
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buildings is estimated at about 2,000/. tr paticne teen ad Slides 

The Select Committee of the House of Lords on the Man-': 
chester Ship Canal Billtiave decided that the preamble had been:: 
proved, but exacted from the promoters asa condition of the Bills 
being proceeded with that a clause should be inserted ‘prohibiting 
the commencement of the:‘works. until 5,000,0004-of capital shad’; 
been “subscribed: and issued.” © -.. - instr otlf to geleivisene Sat 

The Managers of the Metropolitan Asylums District have” 
applied for the consent of the Local Government Board to the 
erection of a hospital for small-pox patients at: Gore Farm Estate, 
‘Essex, at a cost of 70,000/. 


The South-West Queensferry Caisson of the Forth Bridge 
was successfully launched ‘cn Monday afternoon. ~The caisson* 
is 70 feet in diameter, and the total weight is about 200 tons... Its 
depth, when launched, was 44 feet, and when finished it will be 
about 55 feet. This is the first: of four caissons required for ithe | 
bridge. ie iow “Sentara Ny 
The Clothworkers’ Company has voted 2,000/. towards the’ 
20,000/. required for the complete equipment. of the new Central © 
Institution of the City and Guilds of London Institution: ThiS. is.” 
in addition to their original building grant of 10,0007. and. their= 
annual subscription of 3,000/, Priests cat ae 

The Birmingham Architectural Association on Tuesday 
evening held the last meeting of the session; under the presidency ~ 
of Mr. F.’E. F. Bailey, when a paper on “Architectural Perspec- 
tive”. was read by Mr. J. King James, illustrated by drawings and 
sketches. A.discussion followed and a vote of thanks ‘to the lec-; 
turer, in which Messrs. H. H. McConnal, Victor Scruton, Wi-Hw 
Kendrick, and’ Franklin, Cross)(hon. ‘sec.) joined, concluded. the’ 
proceedings.” ° | col pi wolshqoig Davee: @ yee 

Messrs. Rownson, Drew & Co. have secured the contract for! 


! 


| the girder work for the City of Exeter Lunatic-Asylum, now being! 
s oleh baisvaos 


built by Mr. Henry Phillips, of that city.) « ev! 


Messrs. Tancred, Arrol & Co., the contractors for the F orth” 
Bridge, have been sued in the Scottish Courts by one. of their * 
labourers for damages for injuries alleged to have been received by | 
an iron pillar weighing two tons falling and breaking his leg.’ The > 
jury have found the defendants liable, on the ground that they. 
failed to have'a competent Superintendent in charge of the work at: 
the time the accident occurred, and have assessed the damages at 
300/.. sterling. a Sf bce on Sak dhe 

Builders’ Benevolent. Institution.—An election of four pen-.. 
sioners on the funds ‘of: this institution was held at Willis’s . 
Rooms, St... James’s,.‘on,. Thursday. last, Mr. Henry G. Smith,- 
president, in. the chair, There were eleven candidates: for. the’, 
four, vacancies—viz., nine men and two.women.. The_ poll was,, 
open from two to.four. p.m. The scrutineers, Messrs. Thomas; 
Stirling and Thos. F. Rider, announced the results of the polling, + 
and the successful candidates were declared to be William Mans; 
sell, William Voysey, Thomas Theodore. Spradbury, and Lilias;, 
Greig. Votes of thanks were accorded to the scrutineers, the.; 
vote-takers, and the chairman, and the proceedings terminated. 


SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE 


CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, AND TENDERS. 


LONDON, MAY 31, 1884. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently 
expressed at the non-appearance of Contracts 
Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly re- 
quested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, 
London, W.C., not later than 3 p.m. on 
Thursdays. 


** Correspondents, when writing to notify an 
extension of time, or an alteration of the 
date of sending in Competitions or Contracts, 
are requested in their letter of advice to 
write at the head of the required change— 
“ Contract Supplement to Tae ARCHITECT.” 


SS 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Burniey.—July 1,—Plans are required for the Erection 
of Municipal Buildings, Police Courts, and Baths. Pre- 
miums of 200, 100, and 50 guineas. Mr. J. EH. Stafford, 
C.E., Borough Engineer, Burnley. 


- DERBY.—June 2.—Designs are required for the Erection 
of a Pauper Lunatic Asylum for the Borough at Rowditch. 
Premiums of £100, £75, and £50, Mr. Thomas Coulthurst, 
Borough Engineer, Full Street, Derby. 


LLANELLY.—May 31.—Plans are required for a School in 
Three Departments (Boys, Girls, and Infants). Mr. J. 
Jennings, Clerk to the School Board, Lianelly. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN, 


AperpEEN.—June 7.—For Constructing Bridge over 
Upper Denburn Street. -Mr. Boulton, Surveyor, Town 
House, Aberdeen, 


ALDERBURY.—June 6.—For Additional Cells to Tramp 
Wards at Workhouse. Messrs. John Harding & Son, 
Architects, The Canal, Salisbury. 


AnMAGH.—June 6.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Craigs Church. Mr. John Lanyon, Architect, 1 Alexandra 
Chambers, Lombard Street, Belfast. 


ARMAGH.—June 21.—For Building Munse, 
Fullerton, Architect, Armagh. 


AnnsIpE.—June 10.—For Rebuilding West End of 
Church. Mr. §S. Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—June 2.—For Building Two 
Shops, with Warehouses attached. Messrs. T. D. & J 
Lindley, Architects, Henry Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


Mr, J. H. 


BASINGSTOKE.—Jtine 6,—For Building Hunting Stables, 
Coachhouses, &, Mr. John Hillary, Architect, Long- 
parish, Hants. 


BinkeniitAd.—June 16.—For Building Sessions Court, 
&c,, Chester Street. Messrs. T. D. Barry & Son, Archi- 
tects, Commerce Court, Lord Street, Liverpool. 


Bosron.—June 5.—For Building Post Office. Mr. A. B. 
Mitford, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 


Burniey.—June 2.—For Building Dwelling-houses. Mr. 
A. Robinsov, Architect, 20 Hargreaves Strect, Burnley. 


Burwiey.—June 9.—For Erection of Farm Buildings 
and Villa Residences, Lower Readley Estate. Messrs. W. 
Waddington & Son, Architects, 5 Grimshawe Street, 
Burnley. 


Burs_EM.—Jtine 2.—For Building Sunday Schools and 
Mission Hall. Mr. A. R. Wood, Architect, Tunstall. 


Carpirr.—June 3.—For Building Stables, Coacli-house, 
&o. Mr. John P. Joties, Architect, 26 Patk Street, 
Cardiff. 


Carpirt.—June 10.—Vor Additions to Premises, Bute 
Docks. Mt. Jéhn P, Jones, Architect, 26 Park Street, 
Cardiff. 


CArtisty.—for Building Great Musgrave Rectory. Mr. 
1. Taylor Scott, Architect, Clydesdale Bank Buildings, 
Carlisle. 


CaRLIste.—May 31.—For Building Home for Licurables 
Mr, G, D. Oliver, Architect, Bank Chanibers, Carlisle. 


CoveNtTRY,—May 31.—For Alteration of Britannia Hotel. 
Mr. W. Langley, Architect, 18 Smithfield Street, Coventry. 


DoncAsTER.—June 7.—For Building Post Office. Messrs. 
Wilson & Masters, Architects, Hartshead Chambers, Shef- 
field. 


DownxEND.—June 3.—For Additions to National Schools. 
Mr. James Hoddell, Architect, Downend, Bristol, 


DurHAM.—Junt 14.—For Additions to certain County 
Police Stations, The County Architect, Durhani. 


Enviscortay.—June 20.—For Additions to District 
Lunatic Asylum, Mr. Morley, Building Surveyor, Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dublin. 


Exeter.—Yor Pulling Down and Rebuilding Premises, 
Messrs. Packham & Croote, Architects, 93 Paris Street, 
Exeter. 


GrAvESEND.—Jttne 7.—For Building Schools for 450 
Children, Mr. W. F. Gosling, Architect, ‘9 Walbrook, 
B.C. 

Hampton Wick.—Jttne 7.—For Erection of Local Board 
Room. Mr. R. T. Elsam, Architect, Westbourne Villa, 
Hampton Wick. 


Heywoop.—For Building Four Houses and Shops 
Thomas Nuttall, Architect, Bury. 


Ipswicu.—June 5.—For Building School. Mz. Binyon, 
Architect, 4 Princes Street, Ipswich. 


Mr. 


LANCASTER.—June 16.—For Building School, Laundry, 
Swimming Bath, &c., Ripley Hospital. Mr. W. Wright, 
Surveyor, Lancaster. 


Limerick.—June 7.—For Building Chapel. Mr. W. 


Hague, Architect, 62 Dawson Street, Dublin. 


Marker RASEN.—June 7.—For Works to Parish Church 
Tower, Messrs. Charles Kirk & Sons, Architects, Sleaford. 


MipbaNp RAILWAyY.—Jiine 6.—For Building Stables for 
Twenty Horses, Loose Boxes, and Horsekeeper’s House at 
Walsall, and Additional Mess-room at Bromsgrove, The 
Clerk of Works, Camp Hill Station, Birmingham, 


Nanrytito.—Jttne 14.—For Building School for 331 
Children. Messrs. Blessley & Aspinall, Architects, Guild- 
hall Chambers, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 


Nerurrron.—June 12.—For Erection of Schools and 
Caretaker’s House, and Enlargement of Infant School at 
Dudley. Mr. J.B, Marsh, Architect, 202 Wolverhampton 
Street, Dudley. 

NoRTHALLERTON,—June 4,—For Building Passenger 
Station at Danby Wiske. Mr. William Bell, Architect, 
North-Eastern Railway, York. 

NovrmGuam.—for Building Four Shops, Abattcir, and 
Business Premises, Mr, Herbert Walker, Architect, New- 
castle Chambers, Nottingham. 

OxrorD.—June 2.—For Building Infectious Hospital. 
Mr. W. H, White, C.E., Bath Court, New Road, Oxford. 

Prymoutu.—June 9.—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Messrs. Hine & Odgers, Architects, Lockyer Street, Ply- 
mouth, 

Scarporovelt.—June 6.—For Building Mission Church 
and Residence. Mr. W. Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 


SEATON, DEvoN.—May 31.—For Extensive Additions to 
Beach House for an Hotel. Mr. Eggar, Architect, 57 Gower 
Street, Bedford Square, London; 

St. GuorGE-In-THE-EAst.—June 4.—Fo? Building Girls 
and Infants’ Schools, Cannon Strect Road. Messrs. Wilson; 
Son & Aldwitcklt, Architects, 2 East India Avenue, 
Leadenhall Street, H.C. 


SrockPoRT.—June 2.—For Alteration of Bank Chambers 
for Extension of Free Library. Mr. Peter Peirce, Archi- 
tect, St. Petersgate, Stockport. 

Unversronr.—June 14.—For Building School. Mr. J.W. 
Grundy, Architect, Ulverstone. 

Watrord.—Jtine 14.—For Building School and Altera- 
tions to existing School. Mr. W. H. Syme, Architect. 
52 High Street, Watford. 

Wropiry.—June 14.—For Additions to Police Station 
Mr. W. Cheiake, County Surveyor, Hereford, 


TENDERS. 


BRIGHOUSE. 
For the Construction of an 18-inch Pot Pipe Sewer int 
Elland Road, Brighouse, Yorks , for the Local Board. 
Mr. RB. F. RoGERSON, Surveyor, Brighouse. 


Hudson & Kitchen, Halifax mney .£370 18 4 
Slater, Halifax ° : 4 F 5 8.542170 0 
MoKnight, Halifax, (> ret’ «<r. s2048 0 
Empsall, Brighouse. z ‘ . ; . 29412 0 
Hopkinson & Sons, Halifax . ; ‘ gocatgm.4 0 
Jowett, Brighouse . = ‘ ‘ : . 26610 0 
Barraclough & Son, Rastrick . : ‘ . 24817 9 
Bedford, Halifax . ° ‘ : 5 29936 6 0 
Slinger, Cleckheaton : ° . ' gore 8 
Bateman, Wyke . F 4 . . . 22910 0 
Hall, Bradford f R ° . P AoA Oe) 
Nayor, Scholes (accepled)  . 204 0 0 
BRIGHTON. 
For Alterations at No. 20 Russell Square, Brighton, Mr. 
Anruur LOADER, Architect, Brighton. 
BARTLET? (accepted) ; ° : e £140 0 0 


For Alterations and Repairs to Five Cottages, Norfolk 
Street, Brighton. Mr. ARTHUR Loaper, Architect, 
Brighton. , 


Hackman . ® . ° . . . al 99 0 0 
Barnes « . . . . . : 187-0 0 
Lockyer .- . . . . . . 169 0 0 
NEWNHAM (accepted) ‘ A \ ' 161 0 0 


For Additions to Brewing Plant and other Works to be 
done at the Portslade Brewery, near Brighton, for 
Messt's. John Dudney Sons & Co. Messrs. SCAMELL 
& Cotyrr, Engineers, 18 Great George Street, West= 
minster, 8.W. 

Witson & Co., Limited, Frome (actepted) .&770 0 0 


BROMLEY-BY-BOW. 

For Painting and other Work at the Poplar and Stepney 
Sick Asylum for the Managers. Messrs. A. & CG, 
Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
Quantities not supplied. 


Robson . . ‘ ‘ . 0 ‘ £1,248 0 9 
Proctor . * . . . . ° . 1,150°0 0 
Gibben & Son ° ° ° F ; 1,185 0 0 
Wytleepaengee nt fp le oe os 1,135 0 0 
Bothman & Son . 3 ; z ‘ . 1,095 0 0 
Derby . . ° $ e 5 ‘ . 1,080 0 0 
McCarthy . . ° . . C . 1,025 0 0 
Fleming. e . ° Fy = . ‘ 985 0 0 
STEVENSON (accepted) . + . 7 eee BObt 0 0 


For Repairing, Painting, Re-taping, &c., the Whole of the 
Venetians at.the Poplar and Stepney Sick Asylum for 
the Managers. Messrs. A. & CG. Harston, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quantities not supplied. 


Riddle . ‘ ® . F . ° .£315 0 0 
Atkinson . . . . . . A . 198 0 0 
Haskins . . . a > ° . » £29L1S *0 
Fuller Bros. ° ° . ° ; ° Ha eS 
Gooloton . . . . ° . . . 166 0 0 
Williams & Son : '° is é . 165 0 0 
Simpson & Co, (accepted) o | Y Tie Seetopaie” 0 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BURNTISLAND. 


For Repairs at Outer Dock-heads of the Wet Deck 
Entrance of Burntisland Harbour, Mr, HENDERSON, 
Engineer, 

CHALMERS, Burntisland (accepted) . . £455 9 6 


CHURCH STRETTON. 


For Building Tramp Wards for the Board of Guardians, 
Church Stretton. -Mr. DEAKIN, Architect. 


Pugh, Hungerford . ° - £468 10 0 
Price, Shrewsbury . . ° - 416 0 0 
Highley, Pitchford. o ° S 5 » 37913 9 
Cross, Shrewsbury . ‘ i ‘ : 3859 16 0 
GETHIN, Shrewsbury (accepted A 5 357 0 0 
Chaloner, Hanwood . , 345 10 0 


Heating apparatus, layatery, bells, and fittings not in- 
cluded in the contract, 


COLNE. 


For Construction of Outfall Sewerage Works for the Colne 
and Marsden Local Board, Mr. Henry BANCROFT, 
C.E., Engineer, Manchester. 


TURNER & Son, Heywood (accepted) . - £6,076 17 10 


DUNFERMLINE. 
For Building the High School, Dunfermline, 
Accepted Tenders, 


*Dick, mason . ; 5 - 5 ‘ £2,779 5 0 
Mitchell & Kinghorn, joiner : 5 1,625 0 0 
Rolland, plumber . ‘ 4 5 5 344 6 0 
M‘Ouan & Lambert, slater . . 6 155 15 6 
A. & R. M‘Gregor, plasterer , 5 4 O27 a0 
Stuart & Co., granolithic work . 4 249 10 0 
Bennett & Son, ironwork . 341 5 0 


* With £354 10s, for Polmaise stone for facings. 


EASTBOURNE. 


For Alterations and Additions to Levington House, 
Upperton Road, Eastbourne, for Col. J. Sprot. Mr. A, 
MaRDON Mowbray, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, East- 


bourne, 
Russell ° . ° ; ° . - £340 0 0 
Fowler. , 6 C 5 i ‘i 330 0 0 
Dore & Sons (accepted) : 5 5 328 0 0 


ENFIELD. 
For Detached House at Enfield, for Mr. ©, Ei, Jackson, 
Mr. HAMILTON, Architect, 
Extra for 
Conservatory, &c. 


Harris & Wardrop  . - £1,194 0 0 £98 0 0 
Harper, Tottenham . ., 1088 0 0 9 0 0 eye: 
Harvey, Shepherd’s Bush . 1,084 0 0 70 © o| For New Shop Front, &c., 20 Western Road, Hove. Mr. 
Sayer, Enfield . ° ° 985 0 0 Steak ARTHUR LOADER, Architect, Brighton, 
Staines & Son . ' * 948 0 0 88 0 0} BkRurTon, Brighton (accepted) . rs : £150 0 0 
For Alterations, &c., at 17 York Road, Hoye, Mr. 
HSTON. Axriur LOADER, Architect, Brighton. 


For Roads and Footpaths, Levelling, &., at Cemetery, 
Eston, for the Eston and Normanby Burial Board, 


Walker & Dickenson, Saltburn , i ~-£245 0 0 
White & Co., Middlesbrough . . - 209 0 0 
Dixon, Fence Houses, Durham ; 6 - 204 0 0 
Tearney, Normanby © : A + PL a0 0 
Lonsbrough, South Bank : : 7 169).0° 0 
Burrows, South Bank , . - 168 0 0 
Coates, Normanby . é ° : 4 - 143 0 0 
McDoNALD, South Bank (accepted) . - 136 0 0 
Skipper, South Bank . 5 fe . & 21:29: 380). 
Harvey, North Ormesby . . A ® - 126 0 0 


GRAVESEND. 
For Erection of Boat Sheds, Dressing-rooms, 
Gravesend Amateur Rowing Club. Mr. 
BENNETT, Architect. 


&¢e., for the 
EDMuND J. 


Spencer , ° . ' ° 5 - £255 0 0 
aes ° ose ° ° n Ln 01-0 
aslip ° . ° A A 5 . 187 
Whitford . * : : ; : «1 185 5 
Wallis c, F : C ° : su 8O0' 10 
Archer . e . ° e ’ - 180 0 0 
Gates A 3 rs a : A 147 0 0 
HILL (accepted) . A) A A . - 138810 0 
GREENWICH, 


For the Erection of Additional Buildings and Workshops 
at the Greenwich Union. My. W. WA-LEN, Architect, 
Quantities by Messrs. Franklin & Andrews. 


Priestley & Gurne . 6 . - £17,642 

Mowlem & Co. “4 é 5 ‘ ° « 17,119 3 "4 
Jackson & Todd . ; ; - ° - 16,640 0 0 
W. & F. Croaker 5 * . 5 - 16,626 0 0 
Shaw . . 5 . ° “ > - 16,600 0 0 
Jerrard : 4 : : « 16,048 0 0 
Martin Wells & Co. , - A . - 16,000 0 0 
Kirk & Randall . ° A . « 15,943 0 0 
Nightingale . ; ¢ ° . . + 15,7438 0 0 
Humphries , : . - ° ° » 15,663 0 0 
Kart . , $ A 5 5 A - 15,498 0 0 
Tongue é 6 6 5 ° ° » 14,910 0 0 
HOLLOWAY (accepled) . F . ° - 14,569 0 0 


HALIPAX, 


For Making Road (1,400 yards) from Boothtown to Clare. 
mount, with Brick Sewer, Retaining and Fence Walls, 
Kerbing, &c., Halifax. Mr. Escort, Surveyor. 


Cowdery & Sons, Gloucestershire E58) 

Hall; Bradford sic ~scluat ay® nq sete ee ; 4 
Hudson & Kitchen, Halifax . ; « 9214 0 0 
Stinger, Cleckheaton : - « 8,104.0 0 
Hopkinson & Sons, Halifax. . | | 77995 0 0 
G & . Naylor, Cleckheaton . ; + 7:8630.0) 50 
Tyson, Brand & Tyson, Halifax . . rd PURO WIRE (8) 
Horstall_ Liversedge ; A 5 on £0 BOs 20 
Nowell, Manchester . : A . 6,760 0 0 
Parkinson & Bower, Halifax , ; | 6453 0 0 
MKoight, Halitax =, , § 4 Baa 9 
Brook & Son, Halifax (ace-ptel) » 5,99L 0 g 


GOSPORT. 


For Additions to Police Station, Gosport. 
ROBINSON, County Architect, Winchester. 
by the Architect, 

Cave. A . . ° ‘ 2 -£379 9 0 
Lane & Son , . ° é A ‘ Sy iss VG 
LOWE (accepted) , . 5 ° * - 305 0 0 


Quantities 


HATFIELD. 


For Building Cemetery Chapel, Lodge, Boundary Walls, 
&c., Hatfield. Mr. Epwin Dotpy, Architect, Quan- 
tities by the Architect. 


Rawson, Tick Hill, Rotherham , é - £1,200 0 +0 
Davies, Hatfield . . : . ? - 1,140 0 0 
Wortley, Doncaster i . ° : » 1,115 10 0 
Anelay, Doncaster . . . ’ . 1,089 0 0 
Ripley, Rotherham f 5 ; ; ‘ 9909 0 0 
ArHRON Bros. & GILL, Doncaster (accepted) 50 0 0 


HEREFORD. 

For the Erection of a new Church at Kinnerton, Old 
Radnor, Kington. Mr, T. NICHOLSON, F.R.1LB.A., 
Architect, Hereford. 

CoLiins, Tewkesbury (accepted). 

For the Partial Restoration of the following Churches, 
Herefordshire. Mr, THos. Nicnonson, F.R,I.B.A,, 
Architect, Hereford. 

St. Peter’s, Hereford. 
BEAVAN & HODGES (accepted). 
Aymestry Church, near Leominster. 
HILES (accepted). 

King’s Capel Church, near Ross, ~ 
Bravan & HODGES (accepted). 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 


For New Organ Chamber, Trinity Church, High 


Wycombe. Mr. ArrHurn VurNon, Architect, High 
Wycombe and London. 
Aunt f F ° ; ; -£189 0 0 
Gibson , : - : 5 4 5 184 0 0 
Harris 5 ‘. : ° 4 4 4 - 162):0=0 
TOOSLEY (accepted) . 5 ° 5 3 le Veale ab) 


HOREHAM HURST. 

For the Erection of Gamekeeper’s Lodge and Shooting 
Box on the Horeham Hurst Estate, Sussex. Mr. H. 
Prrcy Monckton, A.R.1.B,A., Architect, 36 Great 
James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

- £260 0 


ASHDOWN, Horeham Road (accepted) . 0 


£196 

For New Front to 51 Waterloo Street, Hove. 
ARTHUR LOADER, Architect, Brighton, 

TAYLOR, Brighton (accepted) . A el. 0.80 


For Alterations to Shops, 21 and 22 Church Road, Hove. 
Mr. ARTHUR LOADER, Architect, Brighton. 


0 0 
Mr. 


BARtLeET?, Brighton (accepted) ’ ° 


Barnes . . . ° 5 : -£207 0 0 
Lynn. . . : “ F 166 0 0 
Bruton . . ° : . > 156 0 0 
NEWNHAM, Brighton (accepted) . . - 164 0 0 
HURSTPIERPOINT. 


For Oriel Windows, &c., to Belmont, Hurstpierpoint, 
Sussex. Mr. AnrHuR LOADER, Architect, Brighton, 


NonrMan, Burgess Hill (accepted) £465 0 0 


KIDDERMINSTER. 


House and Studio for Mr. Geo. Lees, Kidderminster. 
This work is being carried out under the superintendence 
of Mr. John Mossop, A.R.1.B.A., not from his designs. 


KILSYTH. 


For Building Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, Kilsyth. Messrs, 
A. & W. Buack, Architects, Falkirk, Quantities by 
Messrs. D. Dufi & Henderson, Glasgow. 


Gow, Kilsyth, mason 0 5 es - £615 7 11 


Petrie & Barrkier, Kilsyth, joiner . . fe etoOrnO TO) 
Logan, Kilsyth, slater and plumber A CL GO 
Enan, Faikirk, plasterer . Fi 4 : $2EROO LT Ee 

Scottish National Glass and Glazing Co. 
(Limited), Glasgow, glazier . - ~ 640 19°20 
Total ° . » £1,284 0 38 


LANCING, 


For Villa at Lancing, Sussex, Mr, ArtHUR LOADER, 
Architect, Brighton, 
SHIURLOCK, Lancing (accepted) . ‘ - £650 0 0 


LINCOLN. 


For Building Three Shops at the Corner of Eastgate and 
Bailgate, for the Lincoln Finance Cotupany. 
Plate Glass. 


Harrison & Sands . 4 £895 0 0 £30 0 0 
“Wright . G é & S120) 16 22 14 6 
Martin & Sims ; ° se 09s. ONO 20 0:0 
Otter & Broughton ° - 769 10 O —_ 
Harrison . . S - 759 0 0 20 10 0 
H.S. & W. Close ' » 749 0 0 26 10 


For some Structural- Alterations and Extensions at the 
Gasworks at Bracebridge, Lincoln. 
Morgan . : : . ‘ -£6,664 4 8 


Messrs Clore . . . 9 - 6.498 15 0 
Crosby &Sons  . . . 6 . - 6395 1 0 
Otter & Broughton ° A 2 ‘ ROL eat) 
WRIGHT (decepted conditionally ) 4 - 6259 0 0 


For Buildivg Smail House at Peldon, 


LONDON. 
Mr. JAuxs | For Alterations at 94 Lever Street, St, Luke’s, for Mr. J. J. 
Sweasey. 
Davis - ; 5 . : * ; -£121 10 0 
Staines & Son . : . A P - 11810 0 


For Alterations at the Crosby Head, Old Street, St. Luke’s, 


for Mr. Osborne. Mr. H, I, Nuwron, Architect, 17 
~ Queen Anne’s Gate, SW. : ; 


Royal dj F 3 . . ; £509 0 0 

Steel Bros. 5 ‘ . é iy . . 245 0 0 

SAMBLE (accepted) , . 0 LT anise . 248 0 0 
For Pewterer’s Work. 

Burley) + Ag! 6G. eee 4201080 

Hellings . 4 ° . be aos, (0120 

HEATH (accepted) e ° . . ° . 33 «(0 0 


For Construction of Brick and Pipe Sewer (3,953 fect), 


Hampstead, and Works in connection. Mr, C. H. 

Lowe, Surveyor. 
Bottom Bros., Battersea. F ; + £3,638 0 0 
J. W. & J. Neave, Stratford o 2 op ee 2590080 20 
Felton, Kilburn , . ; Fi . s 3,698 3020 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington . 5 POsOUU) sOTe Ol 
Everett & Co., Kensington . . . . 3,900 0 0 
Wilson, Walthamstow.  . . « « 8960 0 0 
Rogers & Dickens, Notting Hill . ; « 3340 0 "0 
Neave & Son, Paddington . g 4 EveipeO eOun0 
A. & F, Culverhouse, Camden Town . « 3.29070" 0 
Mears, Hammersmith . 5 . 2 = 8,171L--0. -0 
KILLINGBACK, Camden Town (accepted) . 3,150 0 0 


For Alterations and Additions to the Branch School, 
Marlesford Lodge, Hammersmith, for the Managers of 
the Kensington and Chelsea School District. Messrs. 
A. & 0. Harsron, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, 
E.C. Quantities supplied. 


Knight . : 3 ° ‘4 . £3,081 2 6 
Feltham Bros, A : 5 A 5 7 2,933 0 0 
Higgs . 5 é y 2 * Z 2,800 0 0 
Priestley . : ‘ . , = « 2,790 °0 0 
Brown , 5 z : ‘ : © Ora 0 
Marten . ; i : . . . 2,770 0 0 
Priestley & Gurney ; ri : ‘ c PFZSCNO” 20) 
Bryant . : f 5 ‘ 4 5 + pete SOS.0 
Howell & Son c : é 5 ‘ 25100300 
Lyford . 5 : ' ¢ A A +: 2,609 MEO G6 
Dorey . 5 cs c ‘ 0 d + 22600 (OO 
Magee& Co... «ar ieee Le 295 917) Oe) 
Humphries . . . 3 : “ 525596 >) 07.0 
Gaanriadecs selenite ge ee eee ni OOO Oban) 
HAYNES, Alperton, Harrow (accepted) . 2,404 15 6 


For Rebuilding the Gresham Hall, Gresham Road, Brix- 
ton, for the Company. Mr. THOMAS GOODCHILD, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect. Quantities by Mr, J. W. 
Stevens, 1 Dyer’s Buildings, Holborn, H.C, 

Building. 


Whithead . . * . £2,900 14 0 £174 6 0 
Maxwell Bros. . ° . 2,523 0 0 120 0 0 
Fox & Palmer , A s 42;490 0 en0) 130 0 0 
Hall & Co. . . . PERE NO) 9) 125°05,.0 
Pack Bros. . . ° . 2,394, 070 124 0 0 
Hobson . ’ . - 2,376 0 0 120 0 0 
Scrivener & Co, . - - 2,308 0 0 119 0 0 
Holliday &Co. .. » » 2,291 0 0 98 0 0 
Higgs) 21/5 ws) tas irae step eee oes 125 0 0 
Macey & Cooper. ‘ «6 BLOT 20 20 150 0 0 
Ansell ose 6 ys 0 aye arse amOee 88 0 0 
Smith . . . . of BL23 "020 114 0 0 
Fish & Co. . . . 2,097 0 0 95 0 0 


For Painting, Whitewashing, Cleaning, &c., at the In- 
firmary in the Fulham Road, for the Guardians of the 
Poor of the St. George’s Union, Hanover Square. Mr. 
H. SAXON SNELL, Architect, 22 sti peeks a 


Dorrell & Co. . 5 5 i 4 : 0 0 
Traies & Son . a 5 5 . Boh ee 
Jenkins . i c 7 5 A 61285 0.0 
McCarthy . : 5 : 3 . 5 e220 20:00 
Coombe & Sons C . C « 5 22040,..0 
Barrett & Sons O 6 5 5 A « 216-20 80 
Wilkins & Kent " : 5 0 5 205 Oui 
Vigor & Co. . : é ; ° pia: Fs Shia pe 
Smith & Saunders . ; A as dedece a: SZ Sa: 
Stevenson. : 0 3 ° . - 15915 0 
Scott A . j ‘ ; “ a : 
M. & M. Fremine (accepted) . 1 >. -. 18 is 
Bodine torent: aaa ae ait ole pg AO aeaaet. 
LOUGHBOROUGH. Page 


For Construction of Streets, Sewers, &c. (1,800 yards), on. 
the Derby and Ashby Roads, Paget Building Estate, 
Loughborough. Mr. E, Woouuey, Surveyor. : 


Hutchinson, Leicester . . 5 5 + £a,61) 115 0 
Ward, Leicester . . . . . - 3,500 0 0 
Hawley, Ilkeston . A A ° . - 3,400 0 0 
Knight, Loughborough e ; : 2’ (8,220 17.08 
Faulks, Loughborough , * e . a 299 FR OO 
Cordon, Nottingham . A , : - 2,500 0-0 
Clarke & Co., Newbold Moor ; 2 202,467 11> 0 
Musson & Co., Belgrave (accepled) . - 244017 3 


OGBOURNE ST. GEORGE. 


For proposed New Vicarage, Ogbourne St. George, near 


Marlborough, Wilts, for the Rev. A, Pyne, Mr, C. Ey 
Ponting, Diocesan Surveyor, Architect, Marlborough. 


Wall & Hook, Brimscombe . A - £2,000 0 0 
Smith & Light, Chippenham §. . . 1,500 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol. . . - 1,450 0 0 
Hillier, Marlborough . . . : ~ L410 00 
Hoskings, Hungerford . ‘ : c « 71,322: 0-0 
Phillips, Swindon . 2 a ; 0 op depO0 NO s0 
Elliott, Newbury . . . . - 41,292070 
PELDON. 


My, JAMES. F, 
Goopry, Architect, Colchester. Quautities by the 


Architect. 


Woods, Peldon. f ; . . 5 - £460 -0 0 
Ambrose; Colehestet yi) /2i Tig ta. cs i 409 OO 
Pitt, Colchester F 5 3 . ; + 9S tLigee: 
Dupont, Colchester, ", . Preripsint prics t/a th sins 
Gladwell, Colchester 4 . . o Cs 867-12.-0 
Oldridge, Colchester ‘ ahem 7 BSD. O 
Dobson, Colchester . a fe A * reset: pat! Ueki) 
CUAMBERS, Colchester (accepted) , - » -839--0-0 
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PORTMADOC, 
For Extension of Ballast Bank, Portmadoc Harbour. 
THOMAS RopeErts, Assoc.M. Inst. C.E., Engineer. 


Mr. 


D. Jones . . : ' A . £328 0 0 
Hughes ., » . . ° c ele Oane 
Owen : q 4 ' : : 23272 040 
W. Jones . ° ° 5 - = . . 255 0 0 
DAVIES (accepted) . 5 . F . e2b0) OF 0 
Engineer’s estimate. ‘ . : e 265 0 0 


SHEERNESS. 

For Alterations and New Stabling at Premises, Cheyney 
Rock, for the Sheerness Co-operative Society. Mr, H. 
AMonku, Sage Qrantities by the Architect, 

Webb : * Fat lt ~- .£3830 0 0 
TAYLOR (accepted) Sty ee 322 0 0 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
For Alterations to the Drum Hatch Chamber, Bridge Road, 
Southampton, Diverting certain Sewers, and Executing 
Works connected. Mr. W. B. G. BENNETT, Borough 


Surveyor, 
Crook : c f - A : .£198 17 0 
Crook & Smith’ A Z 5 , > . 180 0 0 
Bull, Sons & Co, - . A ° e750) 20 
MARTIN (accepted) . 3 A . 149 0 0 
Borough Surveyor’s estimate . . . melcoe 0-0 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Bis oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
GOLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prawns of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
SpraGun’s TaBwes, upon application. 


SILICATED CARBON 
MAIN-SUPPLY FILTER. 


paar ntiator as 


BUESLICATED CARBON FILTERG*H 
| =—Waese ss | 


i 


COMPLETE LISTS 
ON APPLICATION. 


EXTERIOR VIEW 
t 


= 
i 


@LEANING TAP } euner 
FOR FILTERING THE WHOLE OF THE 
WATER-SUPPLY OF A BUILDING BEFORE USE 


Complete ready for fixing, from £6 6s. each. 


SILICATED CARBON FILTER CO. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


BEST & SAFEST VENTILATOR IN THE WORLD. 


This FANLIGHT OPENER is pro- 
nounced simply perfect. It ad- 
justs ventilators to a nicety, while 
its perfect screw arrangements 
render accidents impossible. Al- 
ready thousands are in use, giving 
the greatest satisfaction, in 
Religious Institutions, Offices, 
Banks, Vestry and Public Halls, 
Theatres, Hospitals, Museums, 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Public 
Houses, Mansions and other Resi- 
dences, Schools, Shops, &c. 

} Are applicable to every descrip. 
| tion of Fanlight, opening in or 
| out, hung upon hinges or on 
centres. Also to open any num- 
ber simultaneously, such as 
lantern, conservatory, and sky- 
lights. 


R. ADAMS, Patentee, 


7 GREAT DOVER ST., BORO’, 
| SHOW-ROOMS : 
17 Blackman Street, Boro’ 


LONDON, S.E, 


SHOREHAM, SOUTHEND. 

For Alterations to Theatre and the Baronial Hall, Shore- | For Constructing Flight of Artificial Stone Steps from the 
ham, Sussex, Mr. ArrHur LoapEr, Architect, Cliff Parade to “the Esplanade, Southend. My, A. 
Brighton. CLAYTON, Surveyor. 

Gates ‘ . £680 0 0| Wilkes Metallic Concrete Company, London £195 0 0 
BuRrFooT, ‘Shoreham (accepted) A . . 680 0 O| Bullock,Southend .. 141 5 6 
Storey, Southend . ‘ . e ~ 4129 7 6 

SOUTHOWRAM. Anson, London (accepted) : 7 ' » 10018 0 

For Building Boundary Walls, Draining, &c., Southowram 
Burial Grounds Extension. Messrs. J. Bootu & Sons, WORTHING. 


For the Erection of a New Baptist Chapel in Christchurch 


Surveyors, Halifax, 
Road, Worthing. Mr. Resrs W. Moors, Pst 


Church and Chapel Yards. z E 798 0 0 
Washington, Sowerby Bridge. . . apes 0 0} J. Blaker, W orthing . + "781 00 
Bedford, King’s Cross.) . «le 457 0 0| R. Blaker, Worthing tr es 27 hoe 
Pickles, King’s Cross. . . «  . 379 0 0| Stanbridge, Broadwater . +» + + 25780 
Nowell, Manchester +. 2» =. 4,8%74,1,.2| Snewin & Son, Worthing 2°, -... - .». 2/088) 0 P 
G. & H. Tyson, Halifax | | . «. . 3241110] Smith, Worthing. . = phn pt oe 
Foster, Halifax . . . . . . 824 6 0| Wood, Weybridge. PTR eS ne 
MKnight, Halifax. =. |; ] 2 g95 0° 0| Peters, Horsham . : . 2,435 0 0 
Crossley, HoveHdge .  . . . « 283 1 0) SAvwza, Worthing (accepted) . « «- 2419 511 
Empsall, Brighouse . . ° a. fia OU 
CROWTHER, Southowram (accepted) : nei ORO WROTHAM. 
ieee ore Brighouse + «+ 268 0 0} For Alterations and Additions at Fairseat, Wrotham, Kent, 
farshall & Greenwood, Southowram - 262 0 0 for General Kemball. Mr. H. PEncy MONCKTON, 
J. & J. Rushton, Swan Banks ee ae ee A.R.I.B.A,, Architect, 36 Great James Street, Bedford 

Churchyard Lemgy Row, W.C. 

Jackson, Hartishead : 5 * “aes Oe MANLEY, Stansted, Kent (accepted). 


- BEST BATH STONE. | 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 2389582 


9 COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & C0., L?: 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


C.W. NIGHTINGALE & C0O., 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 


WINDOW BLIND MANUFACTURERS. 
TO THE TRADE ONLY. 
73a QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER. 


Price Lists, Patterns, &c., sent on application. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


Supply direct from their own Quarries, 


CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Lor Delivered Prices and Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, BATH. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BATH STONE, { Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 


QUANTITIES, ETC., 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Sleam Printing 


SANITATION. 


ARCHITECTS are respectfully invited to examine the 
examples of improved 


INLET AND EXHAUST VENTILATORS, 
SELF-CLEANSING WATER CISTERNS, 
SELF-CLEANSING and Aerating Cistern Filters, 

SELF-CLEANSING TRAPPED GULLEYS, 


And other Sanitary Apparatus, at the Offices of 


The Sanitary Engineering & Ventilating Co., 


115 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W., 
or to write for Illustrated and Descriptiv e Price Lists. 


BATH STONE. 
BOX GROUND, 


THE BEST FOR ALL EXTERNAL USE, 


CORSHAM DOWN 


CANNOT ari SURPASSED IN BEAUTY OF APPEAR= 
CE FOR INTERIOR WOR 


PIOCTOR & SONS, 


a = ape WiILTS. 


SERPENTINE. _ - 


QUARRIES and WORKS, 
POLTESCO, near the Lizard, Cornwall. 


Estimates forwarded on application to the Proprietor. 
JABEZ DRUITT, 
SOUTH GROVE, MILE END ROAD, LONDON. 
Or the Manager at the Works. 
Show Room for Chimney-picces, 9 Castle Street, Holborn. 


J. L. BACON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 
STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c, 


Works, 
COLMORE ROW, OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
2 5) nl é 
BIRMINGHAM, |N® 3! UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 


DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W., 
And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, 
NEWCASTLE. 


Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING PAPERSTAINERS, 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC. 
SHOW-ROOMS : 


110 High Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W, 


Of all Decorators & Contractors. B 
ga> Sore ADDREsS, 
Note Trade Mark. 


“SANITAS” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882, 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1888. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881, 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


and 


“THE MARBLE STORES.” 


WILLIAMS & NASH, 


9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade 


FOR 


CHIMNEYPIECES, 


MARBLE FENDERS, 20s. 
On View at the International Health Exhibition. 


PUTNEY’S 
PATENT ‘NAIL-LESS’ 
SOLID WOOD 
FLOORING. 


FULL PARTICULARS POST FREE. 
SAMUEL PUTNEY, Battic Wuarr, Harrow 
Roavp, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W. 


Disinfecting Fiuids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E, 
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IMPROVED PATENT REVERSIBLE TREADS & LANDINGS 


FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF: STAIRCASE. 


Tees Patent is an improvement on the well-known wooden block construction, and its speciality is that the wooden blocks in each Tread can 
be removed and transposed so many times that it is almost indestructible besides being noiseless, ’ 


No, 3.—Section of Tread showing Iron Risers, No. 6.—Sect. of Worn Stone Step nosed with Patent Tread.| No. 8.—Section of Tread reversed, the worn portion 

; underneath, and new face presented for traffic, 
In this case the original level is maintained by 
iron grids that fit into the channels on the 
underside. 
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In Hospitals, or places where it is desirable to be free from dust, the blocks can be placed close together, not leaving any cracks, so that 
the treads or landings can be swept or washed quite clean; also, if it be necessary to get light under a Staircase or Landing, rough glass blocks 
can be fitted in the Iron frames, side by side with the wood, and a subdued light thus obtained. 

i 


Each Tread is so constructed that the wooden blocks of which it is composed can be removed by taking off the brass or iron nosing of the 
tray, so that when the outer edge of the wood is worn, the blocks can be taken from the front and those next the riser (which will be quite 
intact) substituted. The worn blocks, after being reversed, are slid into the position next the riser. This at once gives the tread the appearance 
of being quite new, and ready for prolonged wear. When in their turn the nosing blocks again become worn, the same operation can be effected 
by transposing the unused blocks from the sides of the tread to the front, and so on until all are in turn utilised. Finally, when in the course 
of years the wood is worn out, the trays can be re-filled at a very small cost ; and if they should not require entire re-filling, can be re-nosed with 
new blocks for a few pence. Skilled labour is not required in removing or transposing the blocks. These advantages are so obvious that 
remark is superfluous, and the many years the Wooden-block Treads have proved their efficiency, places the durability of this construction 
beyond doubt. It has already been adopted by some of the leading Architects and Engineers, The Patentee generally uses Oak, Elm, or Teak, 
in these Treads, but, if an exceptionally durable Staircase is required, employs “Jarrah” (an Australian mahogany of extreme hardness), 
samples of which will be sent on application, 


The Trays which contain the wooden blocks can be made of either wood or cast iron, the latter being, of course, superior.. In either case they 
are in themselves complete, and only require wood or iron stringers to make a finished staircase. If necessary they can be constructed with 
strong lugs to build into wall, and fix like ordinary stone steps, only being less than one quarter the weight. In this case the balusters are 
fixed in sockets cast on the outer edge of trays. Particulars to be obtained from the Patentee, at the Works, 
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he Hechitert. 


AN. ARCHITECTURAL GUILD FOR THE 
‘ FUTURE. 


MN TTENTION has recently been directed to 
the circumstance that the Institute of 
Architects is just fifty years old. Perhaps 
it may have occurred to some of its 
members and friends that a modest de- 
monstration might have been indulged 
in to celebrate the event. In fact, now 
that we think of it, there was a sort of 
proposal published by authority—such 
authority as there is—at the time the 
recent conference of architects was being 
organised, to the effect that the fiftieth 

anniversary of the foundation of the 
guild should be duly taken into account in the programme. 
But nothing came of this ; we cannot tell why ; perhaps such 
a critic as Sir EpmMuND BECKETT, ex-honorary associate, might 
suggest that it has only gone characteristically enough to form 
one more ‘tessera in the great pavement of good intentions 
that underlies the world of human action and inaction. 

‘Sir EpMuND BECKETT is a personage of quite sufficient 
importance in the English architectural sphere to render his 
resignation of the honorary membership he held in the Insti- 
ttite an occurrence that cannot be ignored. Indeed it is an 
incident that shows at once the weakness of the Institute and 
its strength ; its strength in so far as it was able to command 
the allegiance of this gentleman at all, and its weakness in so 
far as it is not able to retain his homage any longer than he 
pleases. - Sir EpMunD, we are sure, is good-natured enough to 
excuse us if we say that he belongs most eminently to the class 
of people who are “kittle cattle to shoe”; and the Institute 
may well be proud of being able in any way to say it had once 
shod him, even if it has to confess that he embraced the 
earliest opportunity of kicking himself free from the encum- 
brance. But it is only as a sign of the times—coupled, 
indeed, with a good many others—that we wish to regard 
the rebuke to which the Institute of Architects has been 
obliged to submit at the hands of the distinguished, if unruly, 
amateur. For when he emphasises his attitude by giving his 
reason for it, he states a case which it would be idle to pretend 
that the profession could lightly pass by. Sir Epmunp 
BrEckerr does not always weigh his words in a fair balance, 
especially when he is pleased to utter them with the rough 
side of his tongue; but, in the present instance, what he 
alleges only too plainly is only too intelligible to everybody, 
whether true or not, namely, that the Architectural Guild of 
England, after fifty years’ work, has ceased to represent the 
advancement of Architecture, through having allowed some 
other and inferior interest to obtain the command of its re- 
§ources. And here we may fortunately break away from the 
challenger if we accept his challenge ; in other words, it is not 
necessary to pursue in any way the personal quarrel, even if it 
seems to be an unavoidable duty with all who have at heart 
the highest honour of the architectural profession to inquire 
how far the accusation which is involvéd is a serious one. 
Furthermore, when even admitting this, we need not propose 
to go into the question of what the Institute is, or has been in 
the past, so much as to ask our readers to consider for them- 
selves what it ought to be—or something else in its place—for 
the future. It is enough for us to remember that the archi- 
tectural world of fifty years ago and the architectural world of 
to-day are’so entirely different as we know them to be. 
©” The condition of the profession of architects in England in 
this year 1884 is both honourable and prosperous, although no 
doubt it has its own difficulties to contend with. In numbers 
it has increased so largely that the professional administration 
of ‘building, regarded as a luxury of social science, is at the 
command of every community of moderate importance in the 
kingdom.° To put such a proposition plainly, there is perhaps 
not a towh or district of any consequence in England—and 
Scotland‘and Ireland are only a short way behind—but has its 
architectural business in the hands of men who have been 
more or less‘regularly brought up to the work as the pupils of 
professed“architects, and a large proportion of whom have in 


fact enjoyed the advantage of study either in London or 
under London influence. The effect of this is that the busi- 
ness done all over the country has come to acknowledge a high 
standard of quality. Not only is the task of administration per- 
formed with an efficiency which was unattainable by the pro- 
moted clerks of works and retired builders who fifty years ago 
formed so large a proportion of the “ architects and surveyors” 
of ordinary practice, but the act of artistic design itself has 
become everywhere alike animated by both knowledge and 
skill, so that it is quite impossible now to draw a line between 
metropolitan work and provincial, or to recognise any necessity 
for applying to headquarters because of local deficiencies. 

In such circumstances it is plain that we now have a very 
Jarge body of well-educated men distributed pretty equally 
over the whole of the country, whose most important interests 
are bound up together in the welfare of a vocation which every 
one who has any understanding of it must acknowledge to be 
singularly well calculated to unite high-minded brethren on 
ambitious ground. The practice of architecture in fact, as has 
often been pointed out, combines in a way that is quite unique 
the exercise of qualities that in other professions are almost at 
variance with each other. The imaginative designer, the 
scientific calculator, and the commercial administrator, are all 
united in the architect ; and if this tends in many cases, as no 
doubt it must, to bring about internal diversities of doctrine 
and practice, much more must it have the effect, under liberal 
influences, of creating a broad platform for the cultivation of 
elevated sentiment and honourable conduct. More especially, 
when it is borne in mind how grand are the traditions of 
architecture throughout all the world and all the ages, may 
such a brotherhood be expected to stand almost quite apart 
from other bodies of men of business, men of science, and 
eyen men of art ; and this still more notably in England, as 
the country which more than any other in this generation 
represents the combination of the intellectual attributes of 
mankind on the most practical ground. 

To come at once to something like proposals, we may 
assert without reserve that so peculiar a profession of men as the 
architects of England must find themselves of necessity asso- 
ciated together in a grand fraternity. Other agencies there 
may be, and probably in our very free country must be ; but 
the one central agency cannot be dispensed with. Now 
there are two principles upon which it may be grounded— 
namely, that of the commercial union and that of the learned 
society. The union is a combination for united action in the 
promotion of the interests of the members as against the 
general public. The learned society is a combination for the 
simple service of a great public cause on behalf of the country 
and the world. In theory this distinction is clear enough, but 
in practice it is even more clear. That the personal interest of 
the members collectively may be superficially identifiable with 
the impersonal interest of the cause which their combined 
action represents, we may admit ; but it is when the personal 
object is the only object that the whole purpose descends to a 
lower level. The purpose of an English architectural guild 
ought strictly, and in the first instance exclusively, to be the 
advancement of architecture—architecture administrative of 
course, but architecture scientific no less, and architecture 
artistic most emphatically of all, for this reason if for no other, 
that art must ever demand the most delicate handling and the 
most generous deference. That the literature of architecture 
must take a very prominent place in the whole scheme of 
enterprise must never be forgotten, although it need scarcely 
be urged ; and that the maintenance of high-minded prin- 
ciples of practice in business should be constantly kept in 
view is but an inevitable act of grace. 

At the same time, even if we were to take leave—as few 
if any would refuse to allow us to do—to exalt to the utter- 
most this view of the question, it must certainly be acknow- 
ledged by all men of business in these business-like times that 
the practice of the business of an architect ought to be made 
the bond of a special combination for the promotion of pro- 
fessional interests ; and here arises a certain difficulty. We 
may admit that a considerable proportion of the great body of 
practising architects must be regarded as having less interest 
than other brethren in the higher matters of artistic, scientific, 
and literary work. There must of necessity, therefore, be a 
“union” in some degree separable from the learned society or 
“academy.” Can these two be one, nevertheless? For our 
own part we will not attempt to answer this question—at least 
for the present ; but we commend it earnestly to our readers, 
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One thing we may say: if the “union” is to constitute— 
as is not unlikely—the basis of the “academy,” the leaders of 
the one interest must not be leaders but followers in the other. 
Probably the votaries of the purely academical object will never 
be too much disposed to claim leadership in the union action ; 
but we are not so sure of the disinterestedness of certain 
classes of most worthy men of affairs, whose control over 
either art, science, or literature might be disastrous, but whose 
surrender of their accidental claims upon such control might 
be less cheerfully accorded than we could wish. 


ACROSS THE CAMPAGNA. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


PRING-TIME in Italy is a joyous season, seldom inter- 
rupted by those chilly and disagreeable retractions which 
often in more northerly climes make the term but a name. 
When winter takes his flight he goes for good and all, and 
spring follows in his train heralded by the songs of birds, 
strewing the way with opening flowers. The hillside is hoary 
with almond blossoms, a green fringe mantles the expectant 
branches, the air is limpid, the sky is clear, and the bright sun 
pours his beams liberally over all. At such times the mind 
turns naturally to the country. A longing possesses the soul 
to be in the fields, to bathe in the fresh atmosphere, to escape 
from busy streets and crowded thoroughfares, vehicles, and 
houses. Even in Rome, which combines so many of the 
qualities of town and country, the same longing comes over 
one, as though it said-—“ Leave all these ; go to the lakes and 
mountains ; breathe freely for a few days, and come back 
refreshed and brighter for the change.” 

It was in obedience to such a voice that I went recently in 
company with two friends across the Campagna for a short 
sojourn to the Lake Bracciano. This lake, with the three or 
four little towns situated on its shores, is twenty-six miles from 
Rome in a north-westerly direction. It is comparatively rarely 
visited by foreigners, as it cannot be taken on the road to any 
other important place ; and, it must be confessed, is secondary 
in its claims to many of the sites and towns which lie in the 
contrary direction from Rome and amongst the Tusculan and 
Sabine hills. But for that very reason it may have an 
attraction for those who seek more unhackneyed and less fre- 
quented spots. It is said that Sir WaLrer Scorr, when 
visiting Rome, made this one of the first goals of his journey. 
It certainly has a romantic interest of its own, though not 
perhaps deserving such a preference. 

Starting out of the Porta del Popolo along the Via 
Flaminia, the road branches off to the left, and joins the Via 
Cassia beyond the Milvian Bridge. As the ascent is made up 
to the table-lands of the Campagna various views of the city 
present themselves, now emerging into scattered extension, 
and now hidden by the swelling bluffs. As we enter the open 
plains of the Campagna, an old sepulchre, without any reason 
for it, called that of Nero, at the roadside marks the boundary 
of the visible ruins of old Rome. Little or nothing on this 
side of the city bears witness to the vitality and opulence of 
the past. Its monuments, if there were any, have decayed ; 
its structures, if they existed, have fallen to the dust. Bare, 
long stretches meet the eye in every direction ; sloping 
hollows in which the shepherd attends his flocks, or in which 
peaceful cattle browse lazily. 

About nine miles from Rome, La Storta is reached, from 
which a branch road leads to the site of the ancient city of 
Veil, The modern hamlet called Isola Farnese, which marks 
its position, though it only covers a sma!l proportion of the 
ground it occupied, is built on the volcanic tufa of the district, 
which is filled with black cinders, as if newly come out of a 
furnace. It is a miserable place, and the misery was increased 
at the moment of my visit by a recent fire, which had burnt 
many of the inhabitants out of house and home. 

This would not be the place to dwell upon the history of 
Veii, the old Etruscan city which played so important a part 
in the past that it was once seriously deliberated by the 
Romans, after BRENNAN, the Gaul, had reduced their own city 
to ruin, if it would not be desirable to transfer its site to that 
of the ancient Veii. Its legendary history is well known, and 
the fable of its fall by Roman astuteness and ingenuity. What 
remains of it is not very much, and every year it is becoming 
less and less. It is as if nature were jealous of the long rule 


of the past that she now makes haste everywhere to hide its 
monuments and cancel its records, either by the inroads of a 
new civilisation, or the progressive decay of all traces of the 
old one. 

Still, however, there is something left. The deeply-cut 
roads which led up to the city, marks of the gateways in the 
grooves of the rocks at each side, the tunnelled cutting to 
allow the passage of the stream known as the Ponte Sodo. 
More important than these is the fine Etruscan tomb opened 
by Canina in 1842. The entrance through a narrow passage 
cut into the rock is guarded by lions carved in stone. It 
consists of a double chamber, the roof of which is sculptured 
out of the solid rock, with beam and rafters, supposed to 
represent the interior of an Etruscan house. The walls are 
painted with singular grotesque figures, and several painted 
vessels are left in the tomb as found. When: the tomb was 
opened a human skeleton lay on either side of the doorway, 
which soon crumbled to dust. One of them wore a helmet, 
which is still there, pierced by a lance-thrust and gashed with 
a sword-stroke, wounds which probably caused the death of 
the wearer. It is thought the other may have been the wife of 
the warrior, but no name or description was found in the tomb. 
Dennis and other archeological authorities consider this to 
be the oldest known Etruscan tomb, and think that it may be 
coeval with the foundation of Rome; perhaps, indeed, of a 
still earlier period. Other remains of sepulchres are seen. 
Some fragments of the walls of the city are still discernible, 
On the site of the Roman settlement or colony after the sub- 
jugation of the city were found the colossal heads of AUGUSTUS 
and T'rpERIUs, now in the Vatican. This site is marked by 
the ruins of a Roman columbarium. The area of the arx, Or 
citadel, is pointed out, and still retains the traditional name of 
the Piazza d’Armi, but there is nothing left to indicate it as 
such, The fine columns which now ornament the Piazza 
Colonna in Rome were taken from Veii, and may have 
belonged to the forum or toatemple. Others were used in 
the building of St. Paul’s without the walls. 

Leaving the site of this ancient city, its wooded ravines, its 
heated atmosphere, its dirt and squalor, our journey was. pro- 
secuted until we came within sight of a solitary campanile 
rising desolate and lonely in the Campagna, a little removed 
from the road. It indicated the deserted town Galera, round 
which flows the Arrone, an emissary from the Lake of 
Bracciano. . 

This little town dates from the eleventh century and was a 
possession of the Orsini family. It is supposed to occupy 
the site of the ancient Roman station Careiz. It is interest- 
ing from its picturesque situation and condition, and remains 
a monument of the adverse influence of malaria, which caused 
the inhabitants to abandon it in the early part of the century. 
It stands on an eminence at the side of a ravine, at the bottom 
of which the river flows. The desolation of the spot seems to 
be increased by the continual and monotonous murmur of the 
waters as they force their way amongst the boulders and 
broken masonry which choke the bed. The town—or what 
was once the town—is entered by a gateway, over which are 
sculptured the Orsini arms. On_the brink of the precipice 
rises the campanile almost intact. The rest of the town is 
entirely in ruins ; roofless houses and other buildings, some 
almost level with the ground, others half hidden in rank vege- 
tation, which grows up luxuriously everywhere. At one of the 
angles of the town may be seen the stronghold of the OrsinIs, 
once powerful rulers in this district, built of brick, the masonry 
still holding firmly together. Many of the walls are over- 
grown with ivy which hangs from them in funereal plumes. 
The streets are hardly now distinguishable. The bat hides in 
the homestead ; the snake and the lizard occupy the thresh- 
old. Overhead the falcon soars. and wheels, poised on ex- 
panded wings, in perfect flight, as if to illustrate the very 
poetry of motion made without an effort. Some- recording 
sketches furnished us with memorials of this forlorn and deso- 
late spot. ' 

Again our way lay over the bare Campagna, here hardly 
marked by a tree or hut, until Bracciano made its appearance 
before us. 

Situated on a height, it commands a view of the lake and 
the surrounding country. The little town is surmounted by a 
huge castle, whose lofty walls and battlements seem to over- 
burden the town with their dark and solid masonry. The 
castle was built by the Orsinis in the fifteenth century. It is 
constructed on the plan of a pentagon, the longest side of 
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which faces the town, Two fine towers are connected by a 
machicolated wall on this side, whilst the side facing the lake 
is rendered imposing by three other towers of a similar cha- 
racter. It is surrounded by bastions, and has been defended 
by a moat, the bed of which is now occupied by peaceful 
orchards, in which flourish the vine and the fig-tree. It is 
entered by a double gateway. The interior court is now 
occupied by various erections, which have destroyed its former 
character. A beautiful outside stone staircase, however, still 
distinguishes it.* A carved and painted wooden roof covers 
this structure, supported by very graceful columns. The 
interior does not contain anything remarkable beyond a few 
family pictures, and some wall decorations of no artistic value. 
It has suffered modern restoration and adaptation, though I 
believe it is little used by the ODEscALcHr family, to whom it 
now belongs. 

The town itself has not much to interest the visitor, though 
there are picturesque points to tempt the artist’s pencil. The 
cathedral church is modern, and occupies a commanding 
situation. Into this church I entered at the hour of Ave 
Maria. It was occupied by a congregation, chiefly women and 
children, who were chanting a litany. The scene was a poetic 
one. The alternation of the voices, the gathering twilight, the 
glimmering of the candles, and the general air of mystery and 
devotion, produced a soothing effect on the mind. A raised 
platform was erected at one side of the aisle for the Quaresimale, 
or Lent sermons, preached at this season. A crucifix was set 
up beside it, under which was placed a picture of the 
Mavonna, with two candles burning in front of it. Presently 
a priest ascended the platform and began his sermon. It was 
on the duty of confession. After some preliminary remarks, 
he introduced a story, not, as he said, for the purpose of 
amusement, but in illustration of his theme. “A missionary,” 
he said, “preaching on this subject, noticed a man in the 
background who appeared to be much affected with his sermon, 
so much so that he was weeping violently. When the sermon 
was ended the preacher went to the man and besought him to 
make confession of the sins which troubled him, and so obtain 
pardon through the means of the Church. The man replied 
that he was not weeping for his sins, but because his ass was 
dead. ‘I loved him,’ added the man, ‘like a brother, and he 
had a voice as sweet as your own.’” 

“But you,” said the preacher, turning seriously to the con- 
gregation, whilst a titter pervaded the church, “do not weep 
because your ass is dead, but weep because your soul within 
you is dead to the grace of God.” 

An appeal so familiar and human could hardly fail to make 
an impression on his hearers. 

The town of Bracciano has no ancient history, though it 
took a busy part in the social and civil broils of the Middle 
Ages. In the contests of the Cotonnas with the Popes in the 
fifteenth century it suffered siege and sacking. The lake is a 
volcanic basin about twenty miles in circumference. This large 
sheet of water presents a picturesque view to the traveller ; 
it is surrounded with low-lying hills, over which is seen the far 
Ciminian range with some snow-peaks in the distance. It was 
the Lacus Sabatinus of the ancients, and appears to have been 
kept as a huge fishpond artificially stocked with fish. There 
are two or three little towns on its borders, one of which, 
Vicarello, I visited, which contains remains of antique times. 
It was the-ancient Aquz Apollinares, as fixed by M. DesyaRDINS 
from a number of dedicatory inscriptions in honour of APOLLO 
which were found there. In 1852 a large number of copper 
coins and some silver vessels, votive offerings, were found in 
the reservoir belonging to the ancient baths, which are now 
preserved in the Kircherian Museum in Rome. The hot 
springs are still in use. Trevignano, another of these small 
towns on the borders of the lake, has been identified as the 
site of the Roman station Sabate, from which the lake took its 
name. There are legends of an ancient city swallowed in its 
depths, and still fishermen are reported to see at certain 
seasons walls and towers dimly gleaming through the inter- 
vening waters. The volcanic nature of the situation might 
have rendered such a catastrophe possible. 

The winter visitor to Rome might do worse than make this 
one of his excursions from the city. In the winter, though, it 
ought to be ; for it is said to be anything but healthy in the 
baa. Owing to the prevalence of malaria in the neighbour- 

ood. 


* See Illustration, 


NOTES FROM PARIS. 


HE old Gothic church of St.-Merri, in the Rue St.-Martin, is 
not often visited by tourists. From the earliest days of 
Christianity in France a church stood on the site, although no part 
of the present building appears to be older than A.D. 1520. The 
adjoining buildings have been allowed to encroach upon the church 
to a remarkable extent, but the porch is visible, and forms a con- 
trast with the plainness of the interior. What with encroachments 
and neglect, part of the building is unsafe, and money has been 
voted by the Municipal Council to remove the tower. The groin- 
ing in some of the chapels is stained with the wet which passes 
through the roof. The church is worth a visit, as it suggests the 
battle of the styles. The sanctuary is Renaissance, having been 
transformed by means of marble casing. On some of the piers 
the covering has not been carried up for the whole height. The 
arches in the chancel are on one face elliptical, but in the chancel 
aisles we can see the original Gothic contours, and can judge of 
the change which was accomplished by means of slabs of marble. 


It is possible that the roofs of other churches would be the 
better if they were more often inspected. The Panthéon or Church 
of St. Geneviéve is to a great extent a municipal building, and 
therefore should be in a good condition. But during one of the 


-late thunderstorms the writer observed that the rain found its way 


through the roof, and in a short time the pavement was wet. There 
have been settlements in this church which must injure the outer 
covering, and originally the superstructure was made too heavy. On 
that account there ought to be an examination of the roof once a 

month. If the rain enters in one place it may in another and destroy 
the frescoes. As the secular authorities have so much to do with the 
church, is it a stroke of policy that allows so much frippery to 
remain about this building ? It may not be generally known that the 
heavy crimson-and-gold curtains, which envelop the grand altar, 
are only scene-painters’ work, constructed of boards and canvas. 
The stalls, which at a distance appear to be good examples of 
joinery, are also sham, being made of the same flimsy materials. 
The clergy for their own sake ought to take steps to have the 
drapery and stalls removed, for bare walls and plain chairs being 
more honest would be more appropriate. 


In about a week the lottery for the schools and museum in 
connection with the Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs will be 
closed, and for a fortnight there will be anxiety amongst the 
millions of ticket-holders, to be followed by the usual disappoint- 
ments. The prizes vary from 500,000 frs. to Soo frs., and a total 
sum of two millions of francs will be distributed. It will be said 
that lotteries do more harm than good, and in France all schemes 
connected with them are rigorously scrutinized before tickets are 
allowed to be issued. But after all what is the loss of a franc, and 
how many art institutions in England would be improved if funds 
could be obtained so easily? The Decorative Arts Society is 
worthy of the support of all France. Hitherto it has derived but 
little aid from the State, and yet the collections in the different 
departments are of much value from the broker’s point of view, 
while every example is of a kind that is likely to be suggestive to 
the artist. The hard-working council have done so much and wish 
to do more, but money is essential, and the lottery is the most 
eligible way to raise it. Paris no longer has the monopoly of art 
workmanship ; and it is feared that foreign rivals in England, 
Germany, Italy, and Russia will become stronger, and secure a 
still larger share of the world’s patronage. Hence the anxiety to 
establish schools and museums which are to be restricted to the 
application of art to industry. 


The existing Museum of the Union would be attractive and 
profitable to the art student if it contained nothing more than the 
collection of sketches and studies which have been presented by 
M. Galland. They represent half a century of work. When an 
artist has been selected to paint a part of the walls of the 
Panthéon, he has obtained the blue ribbon of his order, and M. 
Galland’s position is determined when we say that he has been 
one of the privileged few, and that his pictures will be hereafter 
compared with those by M. Cabanel, M. Bonnat, M. Laurens, and 
M. Puvis de Chavannes. In the collection which is in the museum 
it is possible to trace the steps by which so much greatness has 
been attained. M. Galland’s principle has been to do everything 
in the best possible way, and if anything he is too fastidious in 
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judging of his own work. We can see that with sketches of 
simple things which were made long ago as much care was taken 
as if they were elaborate engravings. His dissection of plant 
forms would delight a botanist, and the artist lingers lovingly over 
a flower until he has discovered its suggestiveness to him as a 
decorator. A bit of ribbon is twisted into spiral, and becomes a 
study for contours and light and shade, which requires skill to 
complete. M. Galland, following the Venetians, delights to make 
architecture one of the principal features in his decorations. The 
studies show that every line in his buildings has been determined 
accurately by rules of perspective. We find, in a word, that a 
man who was endowed with genius of the highest kind has toiled 
patiently over details, and in this way a style was formed which is 
always recognisable, whether the subject is the human figure or 
conventional ornament, by its beauty and its truth. 


An exhibition which is pretty sure to attract crowds has been 
opened in one of the salons of the Louvre. The sums paid for 
admission will be applied to technical schools, especially those for 
metal-workers, The principal attraction is the case containing the 
Crown jewels, but the exhibition also represents work in various 
metals, from children’s watches which are worth less than a sou to 
tiaras which have been made for princesses and the wives of 
American millionaires. It is proposed to sell the Crown diamonds, 
reserving those which possess an historical interest. 
seen in so many forms—coronets, necklaces, belts, brooches, 
swords, combs, watches, stars, orders—that the eye becomes 
dazzled, and it is difficult to realise how much money the contents 
of the case are supposed to be worth. There is one necklace of 
pear-shaped pearls of unsurpassed beauty, and a diadem of pearls 
and diamonds arranged in exquisite style. An epitome of French 
history would be given if the stones had-tongues. One watch was 
a present to Louis XIV. from the Dey of Algiers ; a figure of an 
elephant was a present from Mazarin to the king. A brooch was 
remounted four hundred years ago; a belt is a copy of one worn 
by an actress in a burlesque, and which attracted the ex-Empress. 
Vanitas vanitatum ! 


The room in the Louvre is not large; the cases of exhibitors 
are therefore small, and in some cases inadequate in size. A 


better notion of what is done by Barbedienne in reproducing | 


ancient and modern statues can be gained froin gazing at his shop 
windows. 
iron; there are modérateur lamps well mounted by M. Victor 
Lacroix, and beautiful enamels by M. Charles Jean. The bronzes, 
by MM. Thiebaud Fréres and Gautherin, hold their own against 
many rivals. A case is devoted to theatrical jewellery, while near 
it is one containing deceptive reproductions in plaster, by M. 
Caussins, of famous works in bronze, silver and ivory, which 
merits the attention of art schools. There are some cases of 
valuable jewellery, and it may be worth noting that M. Fouquet 
has for his ornaments revived the system of employing gold toa 
great extent in combination with diamonds. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
AAkS regret to state that the unpreparedness visible at the 

opening of the exhibition is still painfully apparent in 
many instances ; and unfortunately this happens to be the case 
with several of those that we had singled out for our primary 
descriptive notices. We shall leave our medical and hygienic 
contemporaries to discuss the relative values of the foods and 
drinks, of which latter there is a goodly display, from natural 
waters to rare old port, and to those journals who are. sup- 
posed to represent “society,” the description of the dress both 
for men and women that is collected in the eastern and western 
quadrants, and following the catalogue in consecutive order, we 
shall take the “ Dwelling-house” from which to commence our 
first notices, and so far as circumstances enable us, take the 
exhibits of note seviatim. The class in which the dwelling-house 
1s commenced is XX., and it embraces no less than eleven classes 


of material objects, without counting that in which the diagrams 
are shown. Starting in the central gallery, we find Class XX, 


is devoted to dwellings, models and designs for the same, and | 
Specimens of buildings erected in the grounds; fittings and | 
accessories for dwelling-houses, and completely-fitted apartments, | 


examine. 


and when the latter are finished. there will be much. of interest to 


Sti 


_jiarities in their construction. 
to have, if possible, a single-box cistern, in which the water should 
! be shut off as long as the lower valve remains open, without any. 


They are’ 


M. Bodart shows some excellent work in hammered | 


Messrs. Hayward Tyler & Co: Ny 

At Stand 510, eastern annexe, Messrs. HAYWARD TYLER 
& Co. have a small but comprehensive exhibit of their specialities 
in sanitary appliances, Cisterns for the prevention of water waste, 
as connected with closets, have of late attracted. considerable 
attention amongst waterworks engineers, and very many have 
been introduced for that purpose. We have the large double-box 
cisterns, more or less complicated, and somewhat bulky and 
expensive, and in contra-distinction the single box, which possess 
an advantage on the ground of expense, but have often failed to 
secure the approval of the water companies from certain pecu- 
It has been considered advisable 


interference with the ball valve. One of Messrs. Hayward Tyler 
& Co.’s cisterns. exhibited here fulfils this condition, and appears, 
to comply with the requirements of the “powers that be” of a 
water-waste preventer of simple construction and moderate cost: 
By Howard’s patent (the name of the inventor) arrangement of 


| the admission-valve, there is another valve placed in: the water- 


way before the water reaches the ball-valve. This valve closes 
with the action of the water, and requires to be held open for 
any water to reach the latter. When the cistern is at rest 


/}an arm from the cast-iron lever presses against this valve 


and holds it open, enabling the cistern to fill in the usual 


-way, but as soon as this lever is raised, and before the - 


bottom valve opens, the pressure’ is removed from the ad- 
mission-valve, closing it and preventing the possibility of any 
water passing the ball-valve, although it remains open. This. 
cistern has received the approval. of the New River Company 
under their recent stringent regulations, and has been largely used 
over the area of their supply, and elsewhere. It is made as a. 
syphon cistern for wash-out closets, hoppers, &c:, and as one with 
after-flush for valve-closets, and all others that require a charge to- 
be delivered into the pan after the flush has passed. Many other 
useful sanitary appliances are also shown, such as their cheap. 
valve-closets, which the firm were, we believe, the first to intro- 
duce, and their highly-finished valve-closets, with self-trapping- 
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overflow. The waterworks cocks, ball-valves, &c., made by this: 


|-firm are well known for their excellent quality, and are not only 


exhibited at this stand, but figure amongst the selection of such 
appliances shown by the New River Company. In addition to: 
what we have named there'is a good assortment of their plank 
and deep-well pumps, a speciality with the firm, showing good 
workmanship and. great, strength in their details. Several first- 
class certificates and medals were obtained by them at the late 
Calcutta Exhibition, and the gold medal for their aérated-water 
apparatus, shown here in the section devoted to machinery in 
motion in the western annexe. . 


Stlicated \Gashon Filter Go | 


At Stand 418 is a collection of filters, sent by the SILICATED 
CARBON- FILTER: Co.,-Battersea..-The exhibit comprises some 
very handsome and ornamental designs, the material of which 
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they are made, in addition to the ordinary stoneware, being 
marbled china and porous terra-cotta ware. The principle of 
these filters is very simple, to which the large and increasing 
demand for them is no doubt due. The salient feature of all of 
them is that when they require renewing with filtering medium, it 
can be done by the user without returning the filter to the maker. 
The whole of the interior is open for inspection and cleansing, and 
should any of the loose or working parts of stoneware be broken 
through accident, they can also be readily replaced for the most 
trifling sum. The firm make special varieties for army and am- 
bulances, ships, infirmaries, &c., and have been used in many 
‘Government expeditions. 


Messrs. Jackson & Graham. 


In the south central gallery, at Stand 378, Messrs. JACKSON & 
GRAHAM, Oxford Street, have an erection comprising three rooms, 
embracing bedroom, dressing, and bath-room, all communicating. 
They have been designed in their entirety for the firm by Mr., 
R. W. Edis, F.S.A., and one of the features that the architect has 
had in view has been the economisation-of space, A more cosy or 
comfortable suite of apartments could not easily have been con- 
ceived ; and, although we have heard it said there is a Continental 
air about them, there is nevertheless a degree of genuine- homeli- 
ness about them rarely met with except in well-appointed English 
rooms. The colour selected is enamel white, consequently wash- 
able, and so far complying with sanitary conditions. The end of 
the bedroom in which the fireplace stands has a wood mantel- 
piece, with drawers on either side, and over-mantel with cupboards, 
ec. On the one side of the fireplace is an escritoire, with book- 
shelves above, and on the other side is a double washstand, fitted 
for hot and cold water service. As these occupy the entire end of 
the room, and are all connected, they have the appearance of one 
piece of furniture. At the opposite end.is a handsome wardrobe, 
with bevelled plate-glass panels ; and smaller articles of furniture, 
arranged with taste, help to make up the appointments. The bed- 
stead, a handsome production in brass, is furnished on the 
German plan with two small beds; and, although we are 
aware that to the Teutonic mind generally this is the correct 
manner in which two persons should sleep in one bed, we. very 
much question if it will ever become popular in England, 
cand we fail to discern any advantages from an hygienic stand- 
point. On the other hand, we see unpleasant features likely 
to accrue from this dual bed. A terra-cotta non-arsenical paper 
covers the walls; the long window-curtains are of cretonne of 
‘similar colour, and the short ones of Madras muslin. The windows 
are prettily constructed, having beaded coloured panes at the top, 
with ventilation well cared for in the lower parts. An archway 
without a door, protected by curtains, leads to the dressing-room, 
‘in which is a single bed. A somewhat quaint fireplace, with 
inviting cushioned “settle” seats on either side, and an over- 
mantel, the centre of which is fitted with a novel arrangement for 
the electric light, fills up one end of this apartment. Facing 
the window we find another escritoire with bookshelves, &c., and 
the necessary lavatory appointments, with hot and cold water, as 
in the principal room. Leading again from this by a similar 
‘curtained archway is the bath-room, the principal appointments 
having been supplied by Mr. Conolly, of Hampstead Road. Here 
we find one of those complete baths—containing shower, douche, 
needle, spray, &c.—that has become a speciality with this firm, 
cand that we believe was originally introduced by the father of the 
present proprietor, and in a partitioned corner is a water-closet, 
known as the safety-valve. In this closet the water-seal is always 
-secured, and is flushed from a 14 inch service pipe. The service of 
water is so arranged that it can be discharged in any direction 
best suited for direct access to the house-drains. On opening the 
‘seat a lid is thrown backward, and on closing the seat the lid in 
question returns to its place over the pan, and forms.a further 
security against the admission of noxious odours into the house. 
One very commendable feature attracted our attention in this 
‘suite of rooms, and that was the many handy little cupboards 
they contain. Although very useful, cupboards are not always the 
most sightly appendage to a room, but Mr. Edis has by some 
happy effect managed to make them appear more like ornaments 
than the usual commonplace additions, and we are quite sure they 
will be highly appreciated—by the ladies at least. 


Messrs. Shanks & Co. 


No. 929, Messrs. SHANKS & Co., Glasgow and Cannon Street, 
E.C., are another firm in this section who are also suffering from a 
very limited space, with a result that their stand is anything but 
replete, the display being not nearly so attractive as the one they 
annually make at the Building Exhibition, and which has been a 
Satisfaction to The Architect to refer to. The “ Eureka” com- 
bination bath that we have described more than once in our 
columns is here shown, fitted in most elaborate and elegant oak 
cabinet work, with Venetian mirror, the use of which is un- 
doubtedly the acme of luxurious-bathing. Other baths here shown 
that are also‘deserving of special attention are the “ Imperial,” in 
wood enclosure, and the “ Universal,” similarly enclosed ; the 
patent rolled edge Imperial bath, beautifully enamelled outside as 
well as inside, and requiring no cabinet work. A new feature is a 
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needle bath, with fittings complete. It is made entirely of nickel- 
plated copper tubes, fitted to upright supports, which are intended 
to be fixed to the floor, say of slate, marble, or glazed tiles. It 
partakes of the character of the “ Eureka,” but of course possesses 
no “plunge,” so is more adapted for hydropathic establishments 
and similar public institutions. The assortment of lavatories 
shown by this firm is for the reasons we have stated not a very 


large one, but comprises one or two of very elegant design, com- 


plete with cabinet stands. Their recently patented “ Reliable” 
syphon cistern and the “ Tubal” wash-out closet are shown in 
action, and form as efficient a combination as can be desired. 
Slop sinks, lavatory basins, and-a- host of bath and general hot- 
water fittings completes this exhibit. 


Messrs. Hayward Bros. & Eckstein. 


Stand No. 710 is the position allotted to Messrs. HAYWARD 
BRos. & ECKSTEIN, Union Street, Borough, S.E., and it is satisfac- 
tory to’note that in the great demand for space they have not, like 
many other exhibitors, been crowded out, for there is probably no 
firm who has a more legitimate right to representation in an exhi- 
bition having the title of the present one. Their exhibit divides 
itself into two heads, both of which come under Class XXV. in 
“The Dwelling” group. The fundamental principles of hygiene 
are to bring about a state of things that shall make the attainment 
of good health the normal condition, and not merely to provide or 
suggest remedial measures for existing evils ; though it must be 
understood we by no means deprecate—rather, we appreciate—the 
numerous contrivances that have appeared and are constantly 
coming to the front for the latter object. Messrs. Hayward Bros. 
& Eckstein are one of the few firms who provide the essential 
requirements and also the remedial appliances. The semi-prism 
pavement lights of the firm, here to be seen in their various 
adaptations, will be at once admitted as fulfilling the first object, 
by directing daylight into basements and underground apartments 
where it is an impossibility to make its appearance naturally, 
thereby obviating the necessity of burning gas or providing other 
artificial light, and so keeping the air as fresh and cool as possible. 
Hayward’s Sheringham inlet ventilator, and Boyle’s mica-flap 
outlet ventilator, as depicted below, form a simple and effectual 


method for purifying the atmosphere, either of private dwelling- 
rooms or public buildings, by supplying a continuous stream of 
fresh air and carrying off the vitiated air in the least conscious 
manner. These ventilators are shown at the stand in a variety of 
sizes, and are arranged so as to give the visitor as clear an idea as 
possible of their action. 


Messrs. Candy & Co. 


At 497 Messrs. CANDY & Co., of Newton Abbot, and other 
addresses, make a good display of sanitary stoneware, facing and 
ordinary building bricks, architectural terra-cotta, and a new 
sanitary brick. These various goods, which are shown on their 
stand in great variety, are all made from the celebrated clay, so 
rich in silica, that is found in such abundance in the vicinity of 
their potteries at Chudleigh, Torrington, and Bideford. Manu- 
factured of this fine material, the finished article is of flint-like 
hardness, semi-vitreous, and non-absorbent, and also having a 
non-poisonous surface; will retain its freshness and purity of 
colour for almost any length of time even,in the soot-beladen 
atmosphere of the metropolis, where the architectural terra-cotta 
is finding an increasing sale. Itis on account of these peculiar 
and estimable qualities that the “ Sanitary Brick” owes its appel- 
lation and has justly received so much favour; and its advent at 
the present time, when sound and inexpensive material for the 
construction of artisans’ dwellings and middle-class houses is so 
much sought after, is particularly fortuitous, It can be had either 
ornamental or plain, and in the latter make is so cheap that there 
need be no excuse for using the rubbish that too commonly finds 
its way into the lower class of buildings. The sanitary goods 
made by Messrs.. Candy, and of which specimens are shown, 
comprise patent. exhaust ventilators and chimney-tops, with 
improvements for creating a powerful up-draught, patent terminals 
and blowers for forcing fresh air into sewers, drains, &c., and an 
assortment of highly-vitreous stoneware, sanitary traps, grease- 
traps, sewer-ventilators, pipes, junctions, &c. 
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Messrs. Rownson, Drew & Co. 

Stand No. 387 is occupied by Messrs. ROWNSON, DREW & 
Co., who are showing Born’s patent improved folding lattice- 
shutter. The idea is quite a novel one, and affords another and 
most effectual mode for the better guarding of windows and doors 
of private houses, offices, shops, &c., where space, security, and 
‘ventilation is an object, and at the same time providing an efficient 
and simple means of protection. It is fixed to the window-frame 
or doorway from the inside, and consists of two wings of equal 
size, which, when drawn back, are almost hidden from view. Each 
wing is composed of a number of perpendicular flat-iron bars, 
crossed by a number of short horizontal ones, strongly rivetted 
together and placed equi-distant from one another. To facilitate 
the opening and closing, the principal perpendicular bars run upon 
wooden rollers upon the window or door-sill. The lattice is 
fastened on either side of the window or door to be protected, and 
is locked and bolted in the centre and at top and bottom. They 
can be made in various strengths, the bars of those shown being 
%-inch by 4-inch, and as they are sent out bronzed or deco- 
rated to harmonise with their surroundings, they are in no respect 
an eyesore or an obstruction, so that they ought to be very gene- 
rally adopted, as they are undoubtedly one of the most secure 
appliances of their kind, and would materially impede the efforts 
of Mr. William Sikes and his fraternity. 


Messrs. Craven, Dunnill & Co., Limited. 


In the east gallery at No. 844 we find the above-mentioned 
firm from Jackfield Works, near Ironbridge, Shropshire, a neigh- 
bourhood that has been rendered commercially historical and 
prosperous in more than one industry. The firm have been more 
successful than many exhibitors, and have secured a wall-space 
22 feet by 10 feet, and a ground area 22 feet by 6 feet. On this 
Space is massed perhaps as fine a collection of tiles as were ever 
collected within the same limits, that is to say, when the object has 
been to show specimens of each class of the production of a firm. 
At the right hand top corner of the wall-space is a handsome 
framework containing artistic moulded and enamelled tiles, each 
pattern having a bordering of dark purple plush to separate it from 
its neighbour, a plan to be commended as bringing out the pattern 
of the tile, and avoiding the confusion often visible when a number 
of patterns are placed together. These tiles are adapted to most 
uses, such as the decoration of furniture, mantelpieces, grates, 
and hearths. A fine dado below this is well worth observation. 
The rich colour effect is remarkably good. In the centre are in- 
serted moulded figure subjects representing poetry and painting, 
these parcels being enriched with plain and embossed enamelled 
tiles. To the left of the frame first mentioned are to be seen 
others containing specimens of keramic mosaic patterns of good 
design and colour. We need scarcely remind our readers that 
this is a branch of their industry in which, if we were to make a 
selection, we should say Messrs. CRAVEN, DUNNILL & Co. ex- 
celled most, though it is scarcely fair to individualise where all is 
SO meritorious ; but the successes they have gained in the laying of 
this kind of flooring, to which our own columns have borne witness, 
places them beyond cavil at the very height of this resuscitated 
art, and it is quite unnecessary here to point out the advantages 
the keramic mosaic possesses over the ordinary set pattern of the 
geometric tile, from an art view. Placed along the lower left hand 


portion of wall-space are some fine slabs for backs and sides of 


fireplaces, and immediately in front of them, on the ground floor, 
are arranged several hearths and kerbs. The tiles used in these 
collections embrace rough and smooth enamelled tiles, Barbotine, 
hand-painted decorative and electric tiles, embossed and indented, 
besides tortoiseshell and enamelled tiles possessing rich effect. 
A handsome framed panel of hand-painted “Barbotine” tiles 
forms another subject of interest, and one that may be used for 
some situations in room decoration. A very interesting feature in 
this display are some reproductions of ancient tiles truthfully 
copied, such as were used by the firm in Chester Cathedral, Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dublin, and St. Patrick’s Cathedral in the same 
city, as well as in other noted ecclesiastical edifices in the king- 
dom. Although there are a large number of other tiles in this 
exhibit, they are in the main replicas of what we have already 
described so far as their especial uses are concerned, and it now 
only remains to us to compliment the firm on the general ensemble 
of their display. 


Mr. W. B. Hovell. 


At Stand 381 is an assortment of wicker furniture contributed 
by Mr. W. B. HovELt, of Norwich. It comprises the usual things 
made in this ware, as lounges, tea and work tables, and various 
€asy and other chairs. Considerable taste is shown in the design 
of some of the latter articles, and the manufacturer has certainly 
Succeeded in treating this material, which it is obvious is difficult 
to render very artistically, ina manner superior to what is gene- 
rally seen ; and instead of being, as is often the case, an eyesore 
to a well-furnished room, some of the above would, on the con- 
trary, be an improvement. 


(To be continued.) 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ac the closing sessional meeting of this Society a paper was 

read by the president, Mr. MacGibbon, on “ Scotch Castles 
and Houses of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centu- 
ries.” After brief allusion to the castles of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, he said that at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century a new style of castle building was introduced, which con- 
sisted of buildings surrounding a courtyard, such as Doune and 
Tantallan. The palaces at Stirling and Linlithgow were well- 
known examples. During this period, and, in fact, until the 
eighteenth century, castles and houses continued to be built on 
the model of the quadrilateral keep, as in the previous period, but 
with certain modifications which showed their later date. Many 
of the older keeps were also enlarged into castles with quadrangles 
after the new style, as at Craigmillar, Crichton, &c. About the 
middle of the sixteenth century several circumstances concurred 
to cause a change in the style of domestic architecture. The 
nobles, enriched by the acquisition of church lands, desired more 
commodious dwellings. The use of gunpowder rendered the old 
defences useless, and thus caused them to be abandoned ; so that 
the mansions now built partook more of the nature of domestic 
than of military architecture. The comparatively quiet reign of 
James VI. gave scope for housebuilding, while the closer 
connection with England helped to introduce many new 
features, both in the arrangement of the plans for providing 
improved accommodation, and in the style of ornament, which 
now began to assume the character of the Renaissance. These 
combined causes led to a new style, which forms the fourth period 
of Scotch domestic architecture, extending from the middle of the 
sixteenth century till the complete introduction of the Renaissance, 
towards the middle of the seventeenth century. During this period 
the plans both of the tower-built and quadrangle-built castles con- 
tinued to be on the same general lines as before, but with certain 
modifications and improvements ; but the external architecture 
was quite changed. Such buildings as Crathes, Castle Fraser, 
Glamis, Claypotts, Elcho, Craigneur, &c., are well-known examples 
of this well-marked style. This style is frequently regarded as 
“French,” but the lecturer proceeded to show that this was a 
mistake, and that the style was of native growth and development. 
Several of the more important castles were described, showing the 
improved accommodation latterly introduced, Dunnottar being 
specially referred to as comprising in one example a collection of 
the various styles of building employed from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth century. After the turrets disappeared, the Scotch 
style began to yield more and more to the Renaissance influence, 
although long retaining many of its native features. A tendency 
to symmetry in the arrangement of the elevations and plans, and 
the introduction of features clearly borrowed from England, as at 
Winton House, Heriot’s Hospital, Argyle’s Lodging, Stirling, &c., 
soon led the way-to the completed Classic works of Sir Wm. Bruce 
at Holyrood, Kinross, &c. ; and the native architecture of Scotland 
was lost in the all-embracing Renaissance. The lecture was fully 
illustrated with measured plans and original sketches. 


MR. RICHMOND ON ART. 


‘Paoee ek RICHMOND made the following remarks- 
in proposing the toast of prosperity to the Birmingham 
Art School at the luncheon which followed the laying of the 
inscription-stone. He said that the gentleman who in all 
probability would have occupied the position in which he now 
stood had been removed from amongst them, and it must be 
a matter of regret to them all that he was not present on that 
occasion. From all he had heard of his character, Mr. Cham- 
berlain must have been one of the most benevolent and charming 
of men; and standing there in his place he felt but a feeble sub- 
stitute for him. He would like to have said something about 
those two munificent gentlemen who had done such honour to 
Birmingham and such honour to themselves ; but all this had been 
said, and all that was left for him to do was to bring a message 
from his fellow painters—a message of encouragement to the town 
of Birmingham and to the School of Art, and a message of com 
fidence that both would fulfil their trust. It appeared to him that 
the subject of art was very constantly misunderstood ; that it was 
looked upon as an extra in human life, and that it was not suffi- 
ciently thought of as a necessity belonging to it. There was no 
reason why commerce and art should not go hand in hand; 
and, as he stood there in this great centre of England, and 
as he was reminded by these gentlemen’s munificence of the 
great days of Venice, of the great days of Genoa, of the great 
days of Florence, he could put himself back into the position of 
the early painters, and feel, as they must have felt towards those 
merchant princes, a gratitude to these gentlemen. Touching upon 
the detail of the school’s work, Professor Richmond said he had 
learned that there was to be a collection of casts made, and that 
these were to form some sort of archeological museum. He had 


given a great deal of attention to the study of sculpture, and he 
thought the success of their efforts very much depended upon the 
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class of work that they chose as examples. Necessarily it would 
be difficult for them to have a very large collection at first, and he 
would advise them to take asa beginning only those representative 
fields of Greek art which were the best understood, and the simplest 
in their structure and nature. If the gentlemen who were interested 
in that matter would go to his university—that of Oxford—or to 
Professor Colvin’s university at Cambridge, they would there see 
two small museums founded, as he thought, upon the exact lines 
which it was desirable to follow in Birmingham. With regard to 
the teaching in the School of Art of Birmingham, he needed to 
say nothing beyond this—that when it was his privilege last 
February to deliver at the Midland Institute an address to the 
students, and when previously to that he had looked over all the 
drawings made for competition to be sent up to South Kensington, 
he was made aware of the fact that the soil in which they were 
planting their tree of art in Birmingham was a soil worthy of the 
labour. They had a magnificent set of pupils, full of intelligence, 
full of vigour, and without any sign of what so often came into a 
state of civilisation in a large town—over-luxurious sentiment. 
It was out of that sort of stuff that the art of all great nations had 
grown. Art had invariably come out of the lower middle-classes, 
if he might so say. They were strong and healthy, both in 
mind and body, and the tendency of their minds was to view 
things from a healthy and strong point of view; and it was out 
of this that true feeling came, and out of the reverse that false 
sentiment was born. He wished to make one remark with regard 
to the study of art. True art was not copying, but the interpreta- 
tion of nature. We all saw differently. The true artist was the man 
who saw most beautifully, and who, as it were, was the prophet 
of nature, and who by the strength of his vision obliged others to 
see what he had seen. And this he saw not only with his outward 
eyes, but with his inward poetic sense, if he might strain the point 
so far. We all, to use an illustration, saw four ruts in a road where 
carriages had passed, but it occurred to the poet’s and to the 
artist's mind—perhaps these ruts have been made one by the 
carriage that is carrying a child to the christening, and another by 
the carrying of the child to the tomb. It was with this spirit that 
one should approach art—the spirit of idealism in realism ; and he 
thought that, as a rule, not enough was made of this. We were 
often led to regard pictures as merely so much form and colour 
placed upon the canvas, without any association with the theme 
which they meant to represent. Be that theme ideal, or be it real, 
it must express something, and it was only by the highest kind of 
education in art matters that the student would be enabled to 
express any abstract ideas or to personify any poetical impressions. 
For the highest form of art the education must be the most 
strenuous, and indeed it might be said that only those who had 
learned to realise to perfection could idealise to perfection. In 
conclusion, it remained for him to wish them prosperity in that 
great undertaking, to congratulate Birmingham upon the gentle- 
men who had been so good to it, to congratulate Birmingham also 
upon its constant love for education and the advancement of its 
people, and to remind it that there was a light breaking on the 
horizon of art, which must before long burst into the splendour 
of a sunny noon. 


OLD ROMAN VILLAS. 


HE old Roman villa lately discovered at Woolstone, on the 
Craven estate, in the vicinity of the “ White Horse” Hill, 
was recently visited by the members of the Oxford Architectural 
Society. The excavations cover a considerable part of the field ; 
the foundations of the walls are clearly visible, and the principal 
apartments of the villa identified by the tesselated pavements of 
beautiful geometrical design with which the rooms are laid. Mr. 
Parker produced a ground plan of the villa, together with some 
well executed illustrations of the pavements. A passage of great 
length, and some minor parts of the villa, had been laid with red 
tesserae of a commoner description, such as may be seen at Sil- 
chester and other places. 

Mr. James Parker made some remarks, in the course of which 
he said that they were assembled on the site of an interesting 
Roman villa. He was perhaps speaking to some who had not 
seen more than one or two such villas, while some, probably, had 
not seen one before. If, however, they had seen three or four such 
villas they might see a fifth that would differ from the previous 
ones, as the Roman houses were arranged on different plans, 
pretty much as were the modern villas that were built in the 
neighbouring towns. Still, there were certain things common to 
all of them.. It was rather awkward bringing this point in at once, 
with respect to this particular villa, because, so far as the excava- 
tions had gone, one of the things commonly found in Roman villas 
was conspicuous by its absence. He referred to the hypocaust 
chamber, beneath which were arrangements of hot-air flues, 
intended to warm the chamber above, as well, probably, as other 
parts of the villa. No such chamber had been brought to light in 
this instance. In the Roman villa at Wheatley the chief part of 
the hypocaust was found existing, but after the lapse of a day or 
so, nothing of the hypocaust was to be seen. However, after a 
good deal of searching throughout the village the missing tiles 


were found and brought back to the original spot, and the hypo- 
caust was reconstructed. These hypocausts were connected with 
chambers that were evidently used as bath-rooms, and they illus- 
trated this circumstance, that when the Romans left their own 
homes to occupy England, they brought their Roman habits and 
customs with them. One of the habits of the Romans was to keep 
themselves warm; they were accustomed to warmth from the 
nature of their own Italian sky, and when they came to England 
they found the sky and the weather very different to what they 
had experienced, and, therefore, one of the first things to do after 
they had settled themselves down in this country was to construct 
these warm chambers in their dwellings. Another great feature in 
these Roman villas was that one of the principal chambers was 


usually laid with tesselated pavements of an ornamental 
character, similar to that which they now. saw _ before 
them. They had evidently found the large room in this 


villa, but to his mind the most interesting part of the dis- 
covery was the little recess which had been disclosed on 
the southern side of the great passages which ran from 
east to west. That part was probably 100 feet long at least, 
and about 8 feet wide, and it was tiled in different places 
after a different manner. On the south side of the passage was 
this little recess, perhaps about 14 feet long, and 5 feet or 6 feet 
wide. What would this chamber be used for? He thought it 
most probable that it was in this chamber that the household gods 
were placed, and that this small apartment was looked upon with 
a certain amount of respect, and was, possibly, more or less con- 
nected with religious uses. In this particular instance they found 
a tesselated pavement of even a handsomer pattern in the recess 
referred to than was laid in the larger apartment. With the 
exception of the pavement at North Lye, this was, perhaps, the 
finest piece of tesselated work that had been found in this district. 
They might well ask how came it that these Roman villas were 
found dotted about the country? Not very long ago a Roman 
villa was found at Frilford. Compared with this, the villa at 
Frilford was in some respects more interesting, while in other 
respects it was less interesting. At Frilford the walls were clearly 
shown, being constructed of stone, and standing in a field of earth 
and sand. Here the walls were composed of masses of clunched 
chalk, the field being full of loose chalk. The walls having been 
thrown down and mixed with the chalky soil of the field, it was 
very difficult to get out a clear line of demarcation. The question 
arose, were there any more of these Roman villas in this neigh- 
bourhood? There was one near Wantage, and he well remem- 
bered Mr. Davey’s description of it. The tesselated pavement in 
that instance was not nearly so fine in pattern as in this villa. 
It might be asked what did it mean by finding here and there odd 
Roman villas stationed at distances of seven or eight miles apart? 
They might compare the Roman occupation of England to some- 
thing like the British occupation of India. There must have been 
stations at about even distances apart from each other, near the 
roads, and sufficiently close to each other, and to a Roman cohort, 
to be able to communicate and put down any sudden rising. The 
Roman officers in all probability lived in these villas that were 
scattered over the country, and under their control and super- 
vision the conquered British were kept in subjection. Then came 
another curious question: Why was there not a single Roman 
villa found with the walls above the surface of the ground? One 
or two reasons for this might be assigned, but the chief reason 
appeared to him to be this, that when the Saxon hordes came 
from the south, they seemed to have devastated the country 
wherever they went, and that what they could not pull down they 
burnt. They had a striking example of this fact at Silchester, 
where a great mass of burnt material was met with. In this 
instance, they had to solve a difficult problem, which had not pre- 
sented itself in connection with other Roman villas that had been 
disclosed. 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 


HE first season of the Free Schools of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours came to a termination on 
Saturday, when the prizes were distributed to the successful 
students by the president, Mr. James D. Linton, in the presence of 
the Council and members of the Koyal Institute. In the course of 
his address, Mr. Linton remarked on the rapid strides made of 
late years in the art of water-colour painting—an art in which 
England stood pre-eminent—and pointed out the great advantages 
the students of the present day possessed over their predecessors. 
With regard to the oft-quoted remark that it was better to go to 
Nature than to a teacher, he said that nothing could be more 
fallacious than such a statement. In the greatest age of art—the 
Renaissance of art in Italy—students were apprenticed to art the 
same as to a trade. While complimenting the students of the 
Institute on the great progress they had made, he urged them to 
still further exertions during the next season. The prizes were 
then distributed, the principal prize-winners being Mr. C. J. Fox 
for figure, and Mr. A. C. Wyatt for landscape. The schools will 
reopen the first Monday in October, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE annual congress of French architects will be held in 
Paris during next week. The proceedings commence on 
Monday and end on Saturday. As usual papers will be read, 
and there will be visits to works which are in progress. 
Among the buildings to be examined are the great church at 
Montmartre, which is yet far from completion, and the Lycée 
Jeanson. ‘The sewers are also to be visited, and as compensa- 
tion there will be an excursion to the Chateau de Blois. 
Arrangements will be made for a visit to some manufactory of 
stained glass in Paris. 


THE opening of Wolverhampton Art Gallery on Friday in 
last week received additional interest from the fact that the 
anonymous donor of this handsome present to the town con- 
sented to his name being at last made public, and Sir RuPERT 
KETTLE announced that they were indebted to the generosity 
of Mr. Puitip Horsman (Messrs. Harsman & Co., builders), 
of Wolverhampton. Mr. Horsman’s account of how he came 
to build the gallery is this:—‘‘To the rector, I believe, I am 
indebted for the inspiration to present the gallery. At the 
opening of the park it was he who suggested that an art gallery 
was the next thing for the town, and whoever would present it 
would be its benefactor. Tor some time previous to this it 
had occurred to me as a duty to use what I may term my 
surplus means for the benefit of my less fortunate neighbours. 
I have considered several schemes, but could not bring my 
mind to decide what was best for me to do. When the art 
gallery was mentioned I turned it over in my mind, and I dis- 
tinctly saw what my duty was, and I made up my mind to set 
about the work.” 


A PRIVATE meeting of delegates representing the various 
Parisian art industries was held in Paris on Thursday to con- 
sider the law as it relates to trade societies. Among the 
trades invited were the carpenters, modellers, turners, tapestry 
weavers, Carvers, painters, metal-workers, and joiners. It is 
proposed to form a central council to deliberate on questions 
in which unity is desirable. Many of the trades at the present 
time are suffering, partly from the depression which apparently 
is universal, and partly from foreign competition and new 
arrangements for the division of labour. It is surprising what 
low wages are often received in Paris by clever workmen, and 
it is not surprising if it should be supposed that a remedy for 
their evils would be found in more perfect organisation. 


THE Darlington School Board have received in com- 
petition eleven designs for some proposed new schools in 
Beaumont Street, and at a meeting of the Board, held on 
Thursday week, the General Purposes Committee’s report 
was read, recommending the selection of plans marked 
“Three R’s,” by Messrs. CLarK & Moscrop, of Darlington. 
After some discussion, however, the majority of the Board 
decided to adopt the design marked “Hope,” as being the 
cheapest to carry out. On opening the letters of the com- 
peting architects, the author of the selected design was found to 
be Mr. F. W. Brooks, of Darlington. Mr. H. Brooxs, father 
of the successful competitor, a member of the School Board, 
formed one of the majority who voted for “Hope.” It is not 
to be presumed that Mr. Brooks, sen., had the slightest idea as 
to the authorship of the designs by “ Hope,” but the incident 
will doubtless add another sore to the inevitable heartburnings 
of the competition system. 


THE majority of the eighty-two designs for the GAMBETTA 
memorial are suggestive of the evil which is inherent in the 
competition system. If some of the competitors, such as MM. 
Datou, CouTan, FaLcuirre, ETex, LEMAIRE, BARTHOLDI 
(and many other names could be given), were offered a com- 
mission, there is little doubt that a memorable work would be 
created. Repose is one of the first essentials in sculpture, and 
it is almost impossible to attain that quality when an artist 
feels that his design will have to contend with others which 
appeal to the admiration of the mob. It must be said that 
the majority of the competitors have not done justice 
to themselves, or to the subject. GamBETTA was a great 
man, but it is hardly fair to suggest that he was the 
greatest of Frenchmen, nor is it worthy that the build- 
ing of the Palais du Corps Législatif should be dwarfed 
by a memorial which would make the statues of Prw- 


dence and Justice look like puppets, while Corprrr and 
D’AGUESSEAU would become insignificant. It may be necessary 
in the interest of a party to deify Gameerra ; but it is a pity 
that art has been made a tool in the process. Gambetta had 
a fine head, but his body resembled that of the normal Paris 
shopkeeper. It is, therefore, difficult to make an heroic figure 
of him. In most of the designs he is seen in an attitude that 
suggests one of his impassioned appeals ; in many he clasps 
the national flag, and some suggest that he performed a feat 
like NApoLeon’s at the Bridge of Arcole. One artist has a 
tall column with a bust on the top, and nude figures struggling 
below. A second shows a statue in a summer-house, and an 
honest mechanic has sent a model which consists of a water 
tower, painted with stars, and supported by columns that would 
carry areservoir. In another design, which is well worked out, 
GAMBETTA stands on a shield, which is carried by men repre- 
senting various classes of the population. Several of the 
designs have allegorical figures, and in one we see France in 
danger of falling backwards if it were not for the support of 
little Cupids. The best designs are those in which architecture 
has been combined with sculpture, for in them the extravagance 
of the sculptor is overpowered by the structural lines, and, 
taken as a whole, the competition is more satisfactory as a test 
of architectural skill than of sculptural design. The jury 
elected by the competitors consists of MM. Garnier and 
BAILLY, architects, with MM. Cuapu, Dusots, and GUILLAUME, 
sculptors. 


THE British Museum authorities, who have been devoting 
their attention of late to the rearrangement of the Oriental 
department, have now thrown open a room, that leading to the 
Assyrian basement, which is devoted to Semitic inscriptions. 
The interest with which the French Government has taken up 
this branch of Oriental archeology induced the authorities of 
the British Museum to give greater publicity to the fine series _ 
of Phoenician, Hebrew, Himyritic, and Aramean inscriptions 
which have been too long hidden in the vaults of the Museum. 
The series of inscribed monuments ranges from the tenth 
century before to the thirteenth century after the Christian era. 
Casts have also been obtained from continental museums and 
other sources. The earliest monument is a fine cast of the 
Moabite stone, as restored by M. GANNEAU. Above the door- 
way a cast of the earliest Hebrew inscription, that from the 
conduit of the Pool of Siloam, will be placed. Two cases are 
occupied by the inscriptions from Carthage obtained by Mr. 
Davis from 1856-58. These inscriptions belong to the later 
Punic age. In the centre of the room is a marble sarcophagus, 


Ir might be supposed that after a month the Salon should 
lose some of its novelty for sightseers. But on last Sunday no 
less than 34,700 people took advantage of the rule which 
allows of gratuitous admission in the afternoons of Sundays. 
On that morning 1,058 people paid a franc for admission. 
The attendance in the mornings of week-days when the charge 
is two francs is rarely numerous, but from 2 p.m. until 6 p.m. 
the Salon continues to be crowded. 


ACCORDING to the latest returns, the number of dwellings 
in France is 8,875,267. During the past year about 124,000 
houses have been erected, and the demolitions have amounted 
to 88,500. It is generally considered that the building trade 
is not at present in a prosperous condition in France. 


GAS BILLS are a puzzle to many persons from the per- 
sistency with which the number of. feet of gas consumed 
increases in the face of economy. Mr. Deacon, of Streatham 
Hill, has just made some very sensible suggestions which, if 
put in practice, will secure consumers from having to pay for 
more gas than has been actually burnt. He says :—‘“‘See that 
the burner is of the size required. All sizes of BRay’s burners 
can be bought for about a halfpenny each, and any house- 
holder can fix them, as they simply screw into the fitting. 
Have a regulator fixed on the outlet pipe close to the meter ; 
this will prevent the gas being forced through the burners 
quicker than it can be consumed, and, moreover, insures a 
steady, uniform light. Where possible, have the old meter 
removed and a new dry meter of your own fixed in its place. 
On the index of this will be found a dial showing single feet 
up to 5. By turning the main tap on while all the burners 
are off and watching this dial anyone can detect leakage. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE FOR MR, ALBERT GOODE, MOSELEY, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 


HIS house was built early in last year in the Oxford 

Road, Moseley, and although on a small scale, possesses 

nearly every convenience that is usually found in modern 

houses of a much more pretentious description. ‘The walls 

are built of red brick, with a 3-inch cavity, filled with hygean 

rock asphalte. The roofs are tiled. The cost was 1,700/, 
Mr. Jeturo A. Cossins, of Birmingham, was the architect. 


COTTAGE RESIDENCE FOR MRS, HOLLIS, MOSELEY, BIRMINGHAM, 


HIS small house occupies a charming site overlooking 

the Bromsgrove and Clent Hills. It has been very 

substantially built to enable it to resist the violent westerly 

winds to which it is much exposed, and has hollow walls 

externally. The cost, including a great length of boundary 

wall, was about 1,600/, Mr. JetHro A. Cossins, of Bir- 
mingham, was the architect. 


STAIRCASE AT BRACCIANO. 


HE staircase shown in the illustration is referred to in the 
article entitled ‘‘ Across the Campagna,” which is pub- 
lished this week. 


MANTELPIECE AND ROOM DECORATION. 


HIS illustration is a reproduction of a design by Mr. E. 
GABRIEL, architect. 


STREET VIEW IN LAHORE, AND DOORWAY. 


HE Indian buildings shown are sketched by Mr. Kip.inc, 

who has been exceptionally successful in conducting 

some of the art schools in India. The geometrical drawing 

will, apart from the interest of the subject, suggest the care 
with which Indian artists represent the smallest details. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE last ordinary meeting of the session was held on Friday 
evening, the 3oth ult., Mr. Cole A. Adams, president, in the 
chair. The annual dinner, it was announced, would take place at 
the Holborn Restaurant. The following gentlemen were elected 
members :—Messrs. W. F. Good, J. A. Ashton, and A. W. Cleaver. 
Mr. C. R. Pink then read a paper, entitled “ Notes on Heraldry,” 
which will be found on another page. On the termination of the 
paper a discussion ensued, in which Messrs. Stannus, Gotch, and 
Appleton took part. A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Pink, 
who acknowledged the compliment, and replied to the various 
points raised in the discussion. 


Elections for 1884-85. 


The list of officers elected to serve during the ensuing session 
was then read, as follows :— 

President.—Mr. Cole A. Adams. 

Vice-Presidents.—Mr. C. R. Pink and Mr. W. H. Pratt. 

Committee.—Messrs. Baggallay, Eales, Gale, Garratt, Gotch, 
Millard, A. B. Pite, Stannus, Stokes, and Turner. 

fon. Treasurer.—Mr. J. Douglass Mathews. 

Assistant-Treasurer.—Mr. Pratt. 

Librarian.—Mr. R. L. Cox. 

Secretaries.—Messrs. W. H. Atkin Berry and H. D. Appleton. 

Solicittor.—Francis Truefitt. 

Assistant-Librarians. — Messrs. W. Burrell and J. Shelley 
Birch. 

Auditors.—Messrs. G. A. Pryce, Cuxon, and H. York, 

kegistrar.—Mr. T. H. Watson, 

Collector.—Mr. Alfred Hill. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF 


IRELAND. 


At a meeting of the Council of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland, held in Dublin, and specially sum- 
moned to consider the project for the proposed loop line junction 
railway, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 

1. That the President and Council protest in the strongest 
manner against the needless and unreasonable disfigurement of 
the admittedly finest architectural effect in the city of Dublin, of 
which the Custom-House, the grand monumental work of James 
Gandon, is the principal feature. 


2. That, as a practical scheme, architects of experience in the 
city of Dublin will unanimously condemn the injudicious inter- 
ference with the ground property of an extensive area as proposed, 
by a railway crossing several thoroughfares at a shew line, which 
is manifestly capable of reasonable modification by a shorter and 
less costly course. 

3. That the Institute is by no means opposed to the connection 
of the railways of Dublin by a reasonably designed loop line, but, 
on the contrary, is of opinion that such a line is of vital importance 
to the progress and prosperity of the city. It is of opinion, how- 
ever, that it should cross the river to the eastward of the Custom- 
House, and that the sacrifice of berthage to the westward should 
not be weighed against such a line in comparison with the serious 
disfigurement of the city now contemplated ; and further, that the 
elevated portion of the swivel bridge, now recognised as also an 
uncalled-for disfigurement, should be removed at the earliest 
possible opportunity, 


STUDY OF DRAWING IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


bi reference to the subject of drawing, the Royal: Commissioners 
. on Technical Instruction in their report call attention to the 
extraordinary efforts which are being made abroad for instruction 
in art, more especially as applied to industrial and decorative 
purposes, and to the important influence of this instruction in 
furnishing employment for artisans on the Continent. Without 
depreciating what has been done in this direction by the schools 
and classes under the auspices of the Science and Art Department 
in this country, and whilst fully alive to the importance of the 
organisation which tends to the diffusion of art instruction over a 
wide area, the Commissioners say they cannot conceal from them- 
selves the fact that their influence on industrial art in this country 
is far from being so great as that of similar schools abroad. This 
is due, no doubt, to some extent to the want of proper and 
sufficient preparation on the part of the students, owing to the 
inadequate instruction they have received in drawing in the 
elementary schools. 

The Commissioners say :—We are aware that the number of 
children who are supposed to learn drawing in elementary schools 
is considerable, but it is small compared with the total number in 
attendance, and it is, we have reason to believe, diminishing. We 
have ascertained by inspection that the instruction is in far too 
many cases of little value. Instead of a mass of inferior drawings 
being sent up once a year to South Kensington for examination 
there, it is necessary that the instruction in drawing in elementary 
schools should be as carefully supervised on the spot by the White- 
hall inspectors as is that in other branches of primary education. 
In nearly all the places abroad which your Commissioners have 
visited they have found that drawing is an obligatory subject of 
instruction in the primary school, and that it is regarded as of 
equal importance with writing. The number of hours which the 
children devote to lessons in drawing abroad is frequently as many 
as three per week, whereas in England the subject is not only not 
obligatory, but in about three-fourths of our elementary schools no 
instruction whatever is given in this subject, and in those schools 
in which drawing is taught the time devoted to it rarely exceeds 
one hour per week, and even that not always regularly. This 
want of attention, together with the absence of competent teachers, 
proper models and methods, and adequate inspection, fully 
accounts for the inferiority to which we have referred. The 
training of teachers for the Irish national schools includes special 
instruction in drawing, and a grant for drawing is made to primary 
schools in Ireland by the Commissioners of National Education. 
The drawing in some of the schools of the Christian Brothers, 
and in some of those under the Board of Intermediate Education, 
is good. 

We are of opinion that sound instruction in the rudiments of 
drawing should be incorporated with writing in all primary schools, 
both for girls and boys, by which also, according to the experience 
of competent authorities, the writing would be much improved. 
Something in this direction has already been done in many good 
infant schools, where children of the age of six draw triangles, 
squares, oblongs, &c., on their slates. This exercise is repeated 
on the day of inspection, and is taken into account in estimating 
the value attached to “‘appropriate occupations.” 

We have observed with satisfaction the recent circular of 
August 1883, prescribing the new exercise of drawing to scale. 
We believe the principle therein laid down to be excellent, and we 
trust that the school managers and teachers will avail themselves 
of the advantages offered to them in this alteration in the first 
grade work. The permission recently accorded to teachers to give 
instruction in drawing and modelling to the children of the 
elementary schools, out of the ordinary school hours, is also likely 
to prove very advantageous. 

We are of opinion that more attention than has hitherto been 
devoted to it should be directed to the subject of modelling in the 
elementary school. We notice that by a recent addition to the 
Art Directory small classes in modelling may now claim a local 
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examination ; we believe this to be a most salutary regulation. 
Modelling is an exercise of great importance to the future work- 
man, and its rudiments can well be taken up, as in Continental 
schools, at the earliest age. 

Assuming such preparation in the infant and elementary school 
as we have here suggested, the progress of subsequent instruction 
in art classes would be immeasurably more rapid. Whether the 
attendance in any given locality will ever be so great in this 
country, where the instruction has to be paid for, as in France, 
Belgium, and elsewhere, where it is gratuitous, is a matter for 
grave doubt. However this may be, there are two points in con- 
nection with the instruction in art schools and classes as bearing on 
industrial pursuits, which require careful attention. The first is 
one which we are glad to perceive is now fully appreciated by the 
Science and Art Department, viz., the advantage of substituting 
practice in rapid, but correct, execution, in place of the method of 
stippling, which was formerly not sufficiently discouraged in art 
schools and classes ; greater attention also than hitherto should 
be given to modelling. The second point relates to industrial 
designing. This, for a variety of reasons, the chief of which are 
the want of sufficient knowledge of manufactures on the part of the 
art teachers, and the absence of sympathy evinced by the pro- 
prietors of industrial works, has, with some notable exceptions, 
not received sufficient attention in our art schools and classes. 
In fact, there has been a great departure in this respect from the 
intention with which the “Schools of Design” were originally 
founded, viz., “the practical application of (a knowledge of) 
ornamental art to the improvement of manufactures.” Large 
grants of public money for teaching art to artisans in such classes 
can scarcely be justified on any other ground than its industrial 
utility. 

On the subject of the teaching of industrial design, we are of 
opinion that the Science and Art Department may with advantage 
depart from their principle, as at first laid down, of granting 
encouragement to design only, so far as to award grants for 
specimens of applied art-workmanship in the materials themselves, 
as atest of the applicability of the design and as a reward for 
success in overcoming the technical difficulties of the manufacture. 
It seems scarcely fair that well-executed art-work by a student, 
say a richly chased piece of silver plate, should obtain only the 
same recompense as the design for the same object on paper. We 
are aware that special vigilance would in this case be required in 
order to prevent the use of such rewards for trade or for other than 
educational purposes. 

It appears from the evidence, and from a remarkable letter 
from M. Willms, the eminent designer of Birmingham, that it 
would be well if persons practically acquainted with the appli- 
cation of design to industrial manufactures were more exten- 
sively consulted in the award of prizes for industrial design. We 
are aware that this is now done in some measure, but, however 
eminent may be the gentleman whom the department has been 
in the habit of consulting, it is unlikely that the small number of 
these should be sufficiently familiar with the vast varieties of 
“applications” to have the special knowledge requisite for judges 
in the large number of trades in which design forms an important 
element. 


HOUSE OF THE VESTALS AT ROME. 


HE treasure, in the form of sculpture and inscriptions, found 

in the course of the excavations in the House of the Vestals 

has, says the Rome correspondent of the Zzmes, been altogether 

unprecedented. The records of the Roman excavations that have 

come down to us, from the earliest left by Aldroandi and Flaminius 

Vacca, may be searched in vain for any parallel instance. It is 

the first time, however, that anything like a sculpture gallery has 

been discovered, for the Atrium Vestz, peopled as it must have 

been with statues of the Grand Vestals, may fairly be considered 
in that light. 

As the works of excavation were continued along the south- 
west portico of the atrium from the point marked “W” in the 
annexed plan, no fewer than 16 marble statues in different states of 
preservation, and eight pedestals of statues, were found within 
very short distances of each other—in fact, some of them quite 
close together ; and lying among them large fragments of broken 
columns, pieces of architectural detail, and innumerable bits of 
wall panelling of various coloured marbles. For more than a 
fortnight each day’s work generally ended with the sight of the 
head or the feet of another statue, the base of a column, or the 
corner of a pedestal, projecting from the bank side of the accumu- 
lation, to be completely disinterred the next morning. Counting 
some distinct fragments of statues and the five pedestals found 
previous to the clearing of this south-west side of the atrium, the 
total results are 21 statues and remains of statues, and 13 pedestals, 
12 with inscriptions and one with the inscription entirely erased. 
But, alas ! there have also been found within and among the remains 
of the house and its atrium no fewer than four limekilns. They 
tell a fearful tale of art massacre, which was probably arrested at 
the spot where the last of these kilns was cut through, at the 
height of about three métres above the level of the atrium, close 


to where the statues of Vestals were lying huddled together, and 
they add further to the abundant proof already ‘possessed that 
thousands of priceless works of sculpture which adorned the 
ancient city perished in this way to provide lime for the builders of 
Medizeval Rome. They fully account also for the complete nudity ~ 
of the north-east side of the atrium. Of the marble slabs which 
formed its pavement and panelled its walls, of the many columns 
that extended along it, or of the statues and their pedestals that 
stood within it, nothing was found remaining but two or three small 
fragments of columns of breccia corallina, the cushions, or foundation- 
stones, flush with the ground, on which the columns of the portico 
stood, and the three pedestals first discovered at “ A” on the plan, 
which had been used in the building of some later edifice at the 
north extremity of the atrium, close under the Church of Santa 
Maria Liberatrice. It must have been in the spoliation of this 
side of the atrium that the fourteen pedestals of statues, of which 
the inscriptions were preserved and are registered, together with 
those of three others found elsewhere, in the ‘Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Latinarum,” were dug out in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Adding to them the thirteen disinterred since these ex- 
cavations were begun makes thirty, independent of the many more 
which, like the statues on that side of the atrium and in other 
parts of the house, have been utilised for lime, or, like the stones - 
of the Colosseum, for building purposes. 

The fourth of these pedestals was discovered at the extreme 
southern end of the south-east side of the atrium, standing against 
the front of the house, at the point marked “ D” on the plan, and 
the fifth at “W” after the works had been carried a short distance 
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along the south-west side. These, and some fragments of sculpture 
in the general mass of accumulation, were all that was found until 
comparatively virgin ground was reached a little further on, and 
from the statues and pedestals discovered there one can well judge 
what a wealth of art the atrium must have contained, and what a 
veritable sculpture gallery it must have been. 

The first of the thirteen pedestals found was in honour of a 
Grand Vestal, named Flavia Publicia, and was placed on the sth 
of the Ides of July, when an Augustus and a Czesar, whose names 
had been erased, were Consuls together ; the second was dedicated 
in the year A.D. 364 to a Grand Vestal, whose name had been 
erased ; the third was in honour of another Grand Vestal named 
Coelia Claudiana, but bearing no date. The “ Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum” contains, however, the inscriptions of six other 
pedestals dedicated to this Vesta], and one of them shows that the 
twenty years and more during which she filled the office of Vestalis 
Maxima included that of A.D. 286. The names of the Consuls 
erased from the pedestal of Flavia Publicia’s statue were un- 
doubtedly those of Philip Augustus and his son Philip Cassar, who 
were Consuls together in the year A.D. 247. They could not have 
been those of Valerianus and Gallienus, for the reason that they 
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were both Augusti, and this inscription treats of a Consulship held 
by an Augustus and a Cesar. Moreover, the spaces occupied by 
the names erased are equal, and are too small for those of 
Valerianus and Gallienus. The ‘“‘ Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum” 
contains the inscriptions of two other pedestals dedicated to Flavia 
Publicia, one of which bore the names of Valerianus and Gallienus, 
and the other of an Augustus and a Ceesar erased exactly as they 
are in this one in question of the first three of the pedestals found. 
But among the ten which have been discovered since are five 
others dedicated to the same Flavia Publicia, and one of these 
bears the date corresponding with the year A.D. 257. Now these 
eight pedestals were all standing in the atrium at the same time, 
and it is impossible to suppose that, if there had been any reason 
for carrying into effect the »emorie damnatio against Valerianus 
and Gallienus, their names would have been carefully erased from 
two of the pedestals, and left plainly legible on two others. The 
only other instance applicable of an Augustus and a Cesar being 
Consnls together was when that office was held by Carinus and his 
son Carus, A.D. 283, but theirs could not have been the names 
erased from the pedestal of Flavia Publicia, for the reason that the 
office of Grand Vestal was then held by Cecelia Claudiana. 


MARBLES FROM THE TEMPLE OF DIANA. 


()* Thursday afternoon last week Mr. J. T. Wood lectured in 
what is now styled the Ephesian Gallery of the British 
Museum, leading into the Elgin Gallery, on “The Marbles from 
the Great Temple of Diana.” The lecturer said that the finding of 
the Temple of Ephesus had been a difficult thing to accomplish, and 
that it was six years before he succeeded in hitting upon the site. It 
was found one mile from the city, among corn fields, on level 
ground where there was not the slightest sign of any ruins, and 
that accounted for the difficulty in finding the remains, and for 
the time occupied in doing so. Having found the site he dis- 
covered sufficient of the remains to enable him to make a true 
elevation of the temple, but there were some details still missing 
which, he hoped, would be obtained by further excavations. They 
had a rough diagram before them from which they would see that 
it had one hundred columns externally, each quite 6 feet in 
diameter, and very nearly 60 feet in height. Only a portion of the 
superstructure had been found, which was the lower part under- 
neath the capitals, some of the lions’ heads, and some of the en- 
richment of the cornice. The diagrams which they saw coloured 
were meant to show that the whole of the temple was coloured. 
The remains which they saw before them had lost their colour 
since they were placed in the museum, with but few exceptions, 
but there was one specimen before them in which the colour was 
clearly demonstrated. Several of the coloured diagrams would, 
however, show the state in which he found the fragments. He 
should tell them that these remains were found between 20 feet and 
24 feet underground, and their being at so great a depth beneath 
the surface accounted for the great expense of these excavations, 
the Government having spent 12,000/. upon them during the five 
years which it took him to clear out the temple. Now, to begin 
with the base of a column before them, it was the base of an ordi- 
nary column, thirty-six of which were sculptured. The fragments 
were placed in that room pretty nearly as they were found in the 
temple, and this would give them some idea of the arrangement. 
The base before them was found 13 feet underground to the top of 
the base, and was the only specimen of a base found so far under- 
neath. Fortunately there was enough left of it to enable them to 
make a drawing. It was between the Greek and the Roman style. 
The Greeks used the more refined cornice section, but the 
Romans were content to use the segment of a circle, and he 
thought there was not a right angle in all Greek architecture. To 
come to the sculpture of drums, the one before them he need 
scarcely point out was the finest specimen of sculptured columns, 
of which Pliny said the temple had thirty-six in all. This specimen 
was found ata great depth, but when they turned it up it was found 
to have very beautiful figures upon it. It was evidently an 
assemblage of the gods, the figure of Mercury being very pro- 
minent. It was a question whether this drum was at some 
former time mounted on a_ base, because, as they found 
in the temple of Apollo at Branchidz, the few specimens 
remaining differed in outline and in ornamentation. He need 
scarcely tell them that the remains they now saw were from the 
last of the three successive temples. He found evidence that all 
the bases were of about the same size, and that the same marble 
was used. ‘There were two stones at the end of the temple which, 
he believed, belonged to the frieze of the temple, and which were 
got out from the drums of the last temple. One which was marked 
H4 he believed would be proved to be, what he had always 
thought it was, a portion of the frieze. Upon it was a representa- 
tion of Hercules struggling with a female figure, and he believed 
it was Hercules taking the girdle of the Queen of the Amazons. 
The stone was very much hacked and disfigured. Mr. Fergusson 
thought that a column had been placed upon this, but there were 
reasons to the architectural mind which precluded the idea that 
this stone could have been part of the pedestal of a column. 


There was a second stone, which he believed was a portion of the 
frieze of the temple. Upon one side of it was a representation of 
either Hercules lifting Antzeus, or Hercules struggling with Cacus, 
probably the latter. On the other side they had the figure of a 
stag. These were the only stones which he claimed to be portions 
of the frieze. There was a third stone which was found in the 
aqueduct, and another which might or might not have been a frag- 
ment of the frieze, but it was at all events a corner-stone. All 
these blocks were supposed to have come from the same building, 
but whether they were portions of pedestals, on which columns had 
been placed, as contended by Mr. Fergusson, was a question which 
would probably be decided by further excavations. Alluding toa 
fragment of a sculptured column marked H 3, Mr. Wood said the 
question was whether Pliny would have called it a sculptured 
column if it had been of the height of this drum. Some people 
thought the columns in the diagram could not have been sculptured 
columns above the height of one drum, but he begged to differ 
from them. Passing on to another fragment of a sculptured 
column, the lecturer said he looked upon it as the most beautiful 
of all, and it was a pity it had been so much hacked about. This 
temple was built in the time of Alexander the Great, and when he 
visited Ephesus he wished to have his name inscribed upon it. 
These sculptured columns were very likely knocked off very 
quickly, and, if he were right in placing them, were sculptured to 
the height of three drums. The lecturer here pointed out other 
specimens, one being a beautiful stone which had formed part of 
the base of a column, and another in which the delicate propor- 
tions of the fillet between the flutings were very noteworthy. He 
further remarked upon fragments of roof tiles, lions’ heads, and 
various fragmentary specimens of Ionic columns. There were 
also some splendid specimens of profiles of base mouldings, a 
representation of a medal of Gordianus found on the site, &c. 


ARCHDEACON THICKNESSE ON RESTORATION. 


N occasion of the annual visitation, Dr. Thicknesse, of North- 

ampton, in his address alluded to the subjects of the main- 

tenance of the fabric of ecclesiastical buildings and the custody of 
local registers and other documents. He said :— 

It is amain part of my duty, in conjunction with the rural 
deans of the several deaneries in the archdeaconry, to stir you up 
to a full discharge of the duty of maintaining the churches in really 
good and substantial repair. I think it a good plan for church- 
wardens to take a particular survey before they answer the articles 
of inquiry, or immediately upon their appointment. You have now 
the whole summer before you for putting all good intentions into 
execution before autumn winds and winter rains set in. “It is the 
stitch in time that saves nine,” and I venture to say that a watchful 
care and observation are as necessary in respect of a so-called 
restored as of an unrestored church. Because a church has been 
recently restored, churchwardens are sometimes too apt, I think, 
to feel it does not now need vigilance. Indeed, I have heard the 
expression, “ It will do now for a hundred years to come.” But 
how often a defective bit of work or incipient dry rot may be set 
to rights this year at scarcely any cost, which, if left to next, will 
have become very serious, or even beyond repair. I rejoice to say 
I have a list before me to-day of works begun, continued, or ended, 
of which any archdeaconry might be proud, and especially in the 
depressed condition through which all agricultural counties are 
passing. In the first place, there are three new churches in course 
of erection. The nearest to completion is the church of Silver- 
stone—the second church for which we have to thank the generous 
proprietor of Whittlebury, Mr. Loder, M.P. I have visited it in 
company with Mr. Loder and the architect, Mr. St. Aubyn, and 
I was truly rejoiced to see so fair and goodly a structure standing 
on the site, and partly formed out of the materials of one of the 
most deformed specimens of the worst period of English archi- 
tecture. The other two new churches are those of St. Crispin 
and of St. Mary, Far Cotton, for the foundation stone-laying of 
which we have recently had such happy and successful gatherings in 
Northampton. Then, to Lord Spencer’s unvarying goodness and 
consideration, Dallington parish is indebted for a beautiful new 
chancel, which was consecrated and opened in November last ; 
while Mrs. Whitworth, of Dallington Hall, has presented a new 
organ. To the Marquis of Northampton we owe a substantial and 
well-built aisle, with oak roof, to the still much dilapidated church 
of Yardley Hastings. A very important restoration, at a large cost, 
has been carried out at Towcester parish church, under the care of 
Mr. Pearson, R.A., a work which reflects the greatest credit both 
upon Mr. Pearson, and upon the vicar and the churchwardens, who 
were zealous beyond all praise, in obtaining so considerable a sub- 
scription at such a time. The further restoration of Long Buckby 
has been completed since we met in that church at a visitation 
last year. Very spirited efforts are being made by their in- 
cumbents for the restoration of Staverton and Clipstone churches; 
while at Moulton, Mr. Nethercote and Lady Loyd Lindsay have 
headed a subscription for the same object with 500/. each, and it is 
almost certain that the much needed reinstatement of that hand- 
some but half-ruined fabric will, at no distant day, be successfully 
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accomplished, Paulerspury Church has been improved by His 
Grace the Duke of Grafton, in causing the clerestory windows to 
be filled with stained glass. Repairs, ornamentations, and im- 
provements have been going on at Northampton All Saints’, 
Northampton St. Edmund’s, Watford, Earl’s Barton, Adstone, 
Abthorpe, Thenford, Brackley, Cold Ashby, Daventry, Eydon, 
Duston, Mear’s Ashby, and other places. A munificent gift of a 
peal of bells, at a cost of 1,000/., has been offered and executed by 
Mr. Churchwarden Tomes, for the tower of St. Edmund’s, 


Northampton ; while at Moulton the bells have been tho- 


roughly repaired; and at Wellingborough parish church the 
whole peal has been set in order, and a new bell given 
by a parishioner, and also a new organ erected in the church at a 
considerable cost. At Newnham a restored chancel is in con- 
templation by Mrs. Thornton, of Kingsthorpe Hall, while that 
honoured name deserves further record to-day, through the noble 
addition of a newly-built and carefully-planned vicarage house to 
the parish of Earl’s Barton, raised at his own cost by Mr. Edward 
Thornton, the patron ; and by him conveyed to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, who, in return, have permanently given 50/, a year 
to that ill-endowed benefice. 

There is a very important matter which recent’ discussion 
suggests connected with the responsibilities of both’ clergy and 
churchwardens, which I desire to bring forward to-day. I mean 
the custody of the registers. Although the rector, or vicar, or 
Officiating minister is the custodian of these, as well as. of all 
parish maps, terriers, and other documents, yet the churchwardens 
are bound to find the means of their protection and safety. It is 
enacted by the 52nd George III., c. 146, cap. 5, “ That the several 
books wherein entries are to be made, and all register books here- 
tofore in use, shall be deemed to belong to every such parish, or 
chapelry respectively, and shall be kept by, and remain in, the 
power and custody of the rector, vicar, curate, or other officiating 
minister, and shall be by him safely and securely kept in a dry, 
well-painted iron chest, to be provided and repaired, as occasion 
may require, at the expense of the parish, and which said books 
shall be constantly kept locked in some dry, safe, and secure place 
within the usual place of residence of such rector or vicar, if 
resident within the parish ; and the said books shall not, nor shall 
any of them be taken or removed out of the said chest at any 
time, or for any cause whatever, except for the purpose of making 
entries, or for the inspection of persons desirous to make 
search for them, and immediately after be forthwith and safely and 
securely deposited in the said chest.” It cannot be too forcibly 
impressed upon’ the minds of all parish officers that our old re- 
gisters and maps are the history of families and parishes, and that 
most important matters of property depend upon their being pre- 
served from fire and accident, and kept absolutely secure from the 
possibility of being tampered with. Anything like the request of 
an antiquarian or topographist, whether in the parish or out of it, 
to have the loan of a register book to take away with him for a 
day, or éven for an hour, should be peremptorily refused by the 
incumbent. Nor should any applicant, searching the registers 
(whoever he may be) be allowed to search them alone; and if any 
person not authorised to possess them has, through inadvertence 
or neglect, obtained possession of these parochial heirlooms, an 
injustice is being perpetrated against the whole community, and 
application should be urged in the name of all for their restoration 
to the parish chest. I need hardly say an attempt is now being 
made to take the custody of the old registers away from the 
clergy, and to remove them from the parishes and carry them up 
to the metropolis, so that any one wishing to search them would 
have to go to London to search them there. I will not enter now 
upon all the arguments that might be advanced against the grow- 
ing principle of centralisation in everything. But if our parishes 
wish to retain their own registers and parish history, it is obvious 
that the very first thing to be done is to. cut off any shadow of 
complaint that may be urged against lax, and careless, and insuf- 
ficient custody. _The three archdeacons have agreed upon.a form 
for certifying the security of the registers in: every parish of the 
pete and these forms the clergy will receive through the rural 
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UFFINGTON CHURCH. 
ies members of the Oxford Architectural Society, in company 


with some members of the Newbury District Field. Club, | 


paid a visit to. this church on the occasion of their recent ex- 
cursion, ‘ 

The vicar, the Rev. H. Gurney, addressed the visitors when 
assembled in the chancel, and said that the fact of their being two 
piscinas in this church had puzzled most archzologists. who had 
been there. The church told its own tale, being Early English 
throughout. 
tius, nineteenth abbot of Abingdon, in the year 1105, and it was 
recorded that the abbot came there and urged the men toa more 


speedy completion of the work. There were no remains on this” 


spot of the Norman church, 
ete James Parker observed that the church stood almost unique 
in this particular—that it was a church absolutely of the same date 
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throughout, and they saw it.as it.came from the hands and mind, 
so to speak, of the one architect and builder... They seldom saw 
that in these days, as the great majority of old churches presented 
styles of architecture of later periods than that prevailing at the 
date of their. erection. They had now the privilege of ‘seeing 
everything complete of a church of the early part of the thirteenth 
century, probably dating from. the year 1240 or thereabouts. The 
church was entirely characteristic throughout, in every detail,.of 
the architecture of Henry the Third’s reign. There were diffi- 
culties with regard to the historical evidence in this particular case. 
This church stood between two of the greatest. monasteries of 
Berkshire—the abbey of Reading and the abbey of Abingdon—and 
if a Norman church had ever existed on that spot all traces of it 
had been entirely obliterated. His own view was that the Norman 
church at Woolstone had not been removed from Uffington. If 
such a church had been built at Uffington it would have been -but 
a small one, and it might have been put, roof and all, inside the 
present structure. Most likely it was erected on an entirely 
different site to that on which the present church stood. Mr. 
Parker then pointed out the ingenious method by which the archi- 
tect had been able to meet the difficulties of combining the erec- 
tion of a central tower with the provision of a wide and roomy 
nave, without producing an unsightly effect ; while in one or two 
modern attempts of the kind, which Mr. Parker instanced, the 
result had not been at all satisfactory. The straight-sided arches 
in the church were unique, and the mouldings throughout of a very 
beautiful description ; indeed the church represented in a marked’ 
way the principal features of the mouldings that were met with 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. The ironwork on the 
church doors was interesting, and probably of the same date as 
the building: Some of the woodwork of the doors also appeared 
to be of the same date as the church itself, which was a rare 
circumstance. On leaving the sacred edifice, Mr. Parker drew 
attention to the fourteenth-century windows in the chancel, one 
large window indicating the position of the priest while saying the 
office, the extra amount of light being introduced for his con- 
venience. : 


BUILDING IN NEW YORK. 


A CORRESPONDENT writing from New York ‘says that old 
buildings are being torn down. by the hundred:to make way 
for new, larger, and better ones.» A great many blocks of new 
houses are being built, and vacant lots are. being’ covered with 
edifices of a size and splendour never before:’seen anywhere in 
America. Street railways, parks, and aqueducts are projected, 
which will lead to the expenditure of at least 50,000,000 dols. if a 
majority of the schemes are carried out; one main cause of this 
activity being the long-continued decline of prices on Wall Street, 
and the anxiety of large numbers of small investors to find solid 
investments for their money. New York seems destined to bea 
city of large buildings. The community can grow only in two 
directions. One is longitudinally along the narrow island: on 
which the city is planted ; the other is perpendicularly. A strong 
effort is being made to keep the wealthier part of the population 
below the Park. The only way to do it is to construct dwellings 
of great height ; and French flats and apartment houses are going 
up now in great numbers with this idea in view. The era of tall 
residences began about ten years ago. A few small “flats” were 
built, and proved quite successful.. In 1875 adarge number were 
projected, and since the past two years flats and large apartment 
houses have become the favourite investments of large operators, 
and they are now being constructed at the rate of 500 and 600.a 
year. Nearly 3,000 in all, of both classes, have been built so: far. 
The apartment houses have been introduced from London. They 
are all six, eight, and even thirteen and fourteen storeys high, “A 
great cluster of them stands near the lower end of Central Park ‘on 
Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Avenues, and others are scattered all 
over the Murray Hill region from Fourteenth Street to Fifty-ninth 
Street, which bounds the lower end of the Park. The tendency 
now is toward the building of apartment houses that are absolutely 
fireproof. Too few of the existing ones are of this description. 
Out of the 107,300 buildings in New York on January 1 last onl 
65 dwellings were reported as absolutely fireproof. The City 
Government will not now sanction the erection of apartment 
houses unless the plans which are submitted indicate an intention 
to use iron beams in the floors and cement partitions between the 
rooms. The finest apartment house in New-York is now nearly 
completed. It stands in the region just below the Park already 
mentioned. The ground in this region is high, the air is good ; the 
view from the upper windows is attractive, the Hudson river, with 
its panorama of active traffic, and Central Park with its diversified 
scenery are both visible ; the finest private residences of the city 
are near by, and an elevated railway is close at hand to carry the 
inhabitants to the business centre of the city in twenty minutes’ 
time. The apartment houses in this region range from 300,000 dols. 
to 1,000,000 dols. in cost, exclusive of the land; but the large°one 
now building on Fifty-ninth Street, at the corner of. Seventh 
Avenue, will, when completed, cost nearly 5,000,000 'dols. (although 
this includes the land). A plot of ground <400 feet long and 200 
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feet wide is divided into eight squares, on each of which a house 
has been built eight storeys high on the street and fourteen storeys 
high in the rear. Arches and galleries connect the several build- 
ings. The first storey or two is of stone, the rest of red. brick, 
after the fashion current in the apartment houses of the city. 
Brick, cement, stone, and iron constitute the whole structure. The 
large suites of rooms cover one whole floor, and are arranged as 
follows :—Reception room, 14 feet by 28 feet ; drawing room, 
23 feet by 39 feet ; library, 14 feet by 29 feet ; dining-room, 20 
feet by 23 feet ; six bedrooms, ranging from 14 feet by 18 feet in 
size to 22 feet by 24 feet; three bedrooms for servants ; kitchen, 
18 feet by 20 feet ; three dressing-rcoms, with bath tubs; anda 
number of large closets and pantries. ‘The smaller_suites contain 
eleven rooms each, exclusive of closets. There are twelve suites 
in each of the eight sections of the structure. The suites of rooms 
are all to be sold outright to private owners. A courtyard 300 feet 
long by 40 feet wide remains open to the sky in the interior of the 
house. The apartment houses are growing in popularity yearly. 
The crowded condition of the business part of New York, on the 
lower end of the island,is leading to the construction of high 
buildings there also. Ownersare compelled to economise in land, 
and gain capacity by going up into the air eight, ten, and occa- 
sionally twelve stories high. There are now about twenty tall 
buildings in the lower part of the city. 


NOTES ON HERALDRY.* 


TO the general public, and even to artists, the study of the 
ancient art and science of heraldry, or, more properly 
speaking, that branch of it known as armoury, is an anachronism, 
if not an absurdity. A learned judge (I rather think it was Lord 
Westbury) once heard a case in which the services of an heraldic 
expert were considered necessary and had been secured. In 
summing up, the judge referred to the herald as “that silly old 
man who did not even understand his silly old trade.” Some other 
wise man has defined heraldry as the “science of fools with long 
memories.” These dicta will suffice to show that heraldry, once 
a necessary part of every gentleman’s education, has fallen into a 
low estate in these latter days. Without wasting time, however, 
in deploring “bad times,” I will endeavour to briefly show that a 
knowledge of heraldry is still a worthy and valuable acquirement, 
especially for the architect. The study has not been altogether 
neglected in this room, for I recall with great pleasure a most 
excellent paper read here some years ago by Mr. Hummel. On 
many points I shall be contented to allow my remarks this evening 
to echo his. 

In the first place, a knowledge of heraldry is a great, I may 
almost say an indispensable, aid to antiquarian study and research. 
Planché called it the “shorthand of history.” Especially is it 
useful in deciding the dates and history of buildings. Our fore- 
fathers preferred commemorating themselves and their time upon 
the structures they raised by the pictorial language furnished by 
armorial details rather than by the simple use of numerals and 
lengthy inscriptions. I think, at any rate from a decorative 
point of view, they adopted the more excellent way. There is a 
drawing on the walls taken from Mr. Gotch’s excellent book on 
Sir Thomas Tresham’s buildings which shows the frieze of Roth- 
well Market House. This is a valuable example of the archi- 
tectural use of coats of arms, and the interest of the building is 
greatly enhanced by such a graphic catalogue of the Northampton- 
shire gentry, contemporaries of Tresham. This is to name but 
one instance. In Medieval and Early Renaissance times, how- 
ever, the employment of armorial decoration was universal on 
walls, vaults, tiles, stained glass, &c., and every shield or badge 
told, and still tells to those who care to read, its own story. 

I remember having to decide the date of a church tower on one 
occasion. Upon the cornice I noticed some carved badges, and 
at once the problem was solved. There were the badges of the 
sovereign, his queen, and the bishop of the diocese, and their 
concurrence enabled me to fix the date within a very close limit of 
years. The importance of a knowledge of heraldry to the student 
of literature I pass by, as being beyond the scope of my remarks 
this evening. But I cannot refrain quoting the reference to the 
Yorkist badge in the grand opening of “ Richard III.,” “ Now is 
the winter of our discontent made glorious summer by this saz of 
York.” Heraldry has, too, its modern decorative use ; indeed, if 
it had not, perhaps I should scarcely be justified in taking up your 
time this evening. If employed with knowledge and due‘purpose, 
the results to-day are as delightful and interesting as of old. In 
oné point armorial detail always possesses an. advantage over 
ordinary architectural ornament. It gives a ‘“ human touch” to 
the building on which it appears. The arms of the ill-fated Horsey 
family still remaining carved on a. doorway at Clifton Maybank 
seemed to give, on our visit during last year’s excursion, a sad, 
almost pathetic, interest to that lovely fragment of a once noble 
mansion-house. Touching this an old writer has said:— ~ 

“ How great the dignity and estimation of arms ever hath been 
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and yet is we may easily conceive by. this—that they do delight 
the beholders, and greatly grace and beautifie the places wherein 
they are erected ; so. a/so they occasion their spectators to make 
serious inquisition whose they are, which is the owner of the house 
wherein they are set up, of what family their bearer is descended, 
and who were his next and who his remote parents or ancestors.” 
Apart from this, heraldic ornament possesses an intrinsic charm in 
the almost infinite variety of its figures and the. brilliant and 
charming contrast of its tinctures.. With regard to the speculative 
question of the origin of heraldry the architectural student need 
not disquiet himself. The art, as far as we are concerned, may be 
considered as having been developed synchronously with Medieval 
architecture. We may therefore dismiss from our minds that 
earlier heraldry which the old writers loved to-fondly imagine, and 
with it all right to bear as descendants the arms gravely attributed 
to the “ grand old gardener and his wife,” with those interesting 
augmentations of fig-leaves and an apple. The old heralds. 
“found” arms also for the twelve tribes of Israel (1 possess a book 
with engravings of these), Noah, Japheth, “the nine worthies,” 
&c., and even for Our Lord Himself. But enough of such folly, 
which has no more to do with true heraldry than alchemy has. 
with science. 

For the purpose of study I would recommend recourse as 
much as possible to actual examples of old armorial decoration, 
Grammars suchas those of Planché and Boutell are most excel- 
lent and very useful to the beginner, but so much have the fantasies. 
and absurdities of the sixteenth and seventeenth-century heralds. 
affected all our literature on this subject that it is of very great 
importance to test all statements by independent study. The 
student in London has a mine of wealth in Westminster Abbey 
with its tombs of all dates, and St. Albans, with its (to my mind) 
almost unequalled examples of Medizval heraldic carving, is not: 
far away. Very good suggestions also may be obtained from the 
late tombs at Chelsea Old Church, St. Helen, Bishopsgate, and 
other churches of the metropolis. For the purpose of discovering 
the names of families who bore the arms you may find upon old 
tombs and buildings, where intrinsic evidence, is lacking, the 
“ Ordinary” compiled upon a unique plan by two architects, the 
late J. B. Papworth and A. W. Morant, will prove most useful. 1 
have no intention this evening of treating you to a grammar of 
heraldry. . I will, using as few technical terms as possible (although 
I must presume some slight knowledge of the subject on the part 
of my hearers), endeavour to touch upon some of the main divi- 
sions of the art, and draw attention to the points which appear 
most important to the architect. We will consider the heads of 
the subject in the following order :—The shield or escutcheon ; 
the colours used to tincture the same, and its charges ; the helmet 
and its crest ; the minor accessories in an “achievement” of arms, 
such as mantling, motto-ribands, and supporters; and, finally, 
badges and rebuses. The shield is the most important figure in. 
heraldic decoration. In Medizval times it was first long and 
narrow, and its subsequent developments of form corresponded 
in some degree with the progressive changes of arch form in the 
architecture of that age. Unless the charges are simple the early 
form does not lend itself satisfactorily to their display. Mr. 
Hummel gave a good rule for drawing a “ middle-pointed” or 
‘“‘ beater” shaped shield, which is certainly a very excellent and 
beautiful type. I would, however, plead for freedom in shield 
form, especially in these days, when the military or chivalric 
character of heraldry has vanished. The later squarer and more 
obtusely-pointed escutcheons are much better adapted to receive 
numerous changes, especially when the coat is “ quartered.” With 
the growth of the Renaissance the forms of shield becamemore varied: 
and the outlines more flowing. Eschewing such examples as are 
simply fantastic and “rococo” in character, in my opinion you will 
be able to select a greater variety of shields from buildings of this 
period thoroughly artistic, and yet suitable in form... Especially I 
would advise the study of Italian heraldic representation, as it 
possesses a greater freedom and beauty of line than we usually find 
in English work. Although wanting, perhaps, in pronounced: 
heraldic feeling, I have seen simple oval or “cartouche ” shields. 
framed with vigorous scroll work, quite admirable in design so 
far as decorative effect was concerned. ' The arms of spinsters and 
widows are now invariably placed upon a lozenge-shaped figure, 
which does not lend itself, in my opinion, to very satisfactory treat- 
ment. The ladies are also denied the use of a crest.. Perhaps in 
these days of reform they may be able to effect an improvement in 
these respects. The occurrence of the notch or mouth for the 
lance at the dexter or right-hand top corner of a shield oftem 
assists in giving improved character to its outline. A very beau- 
tiful escutcheon possessing this peculiarity is often found in Late 
Perpendicular buildings, especially, I think, in: Somerset (vide 
“The George,” Glastonbury; the Vicars’ Close, Wells, &c.).: 
‘There is an escalloped outline to the top and the ‘base, and the 
surface of the field itself is delicately fluted. In Medieval 
sculpture you will find other examples of varying the surface of 
the shield. ‘There are early examples which are strongly convex, 
and in later times some may be noticed with a central ridge and 
“bracket” section, whilst others are concave. There are two or 
three forms of shield employed in Georgian times, ‘which, on the 
score of ugliness, may: well be avoided. Always endeavour. to 
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adopt an escutcheon with such an outline as will admit of receiving 
the charges of the coat you wish to represent with ease and good 
effect. The usual position of the shield is upright. It is some- 
times, however, represented “ couchée”—that is, placed diagonally, 
This variation often has a good effect; but when too frequently 
indulged seems to savour somewhat of affectation. 

The tinctures (including metals) used in armoury are gold (or 
yellow), silver (or white), gules (red), azure (blue), sable (black), 
vert (green), and purpure (purple). The last is but rarely em- 
ployed. Besides the foregoing, certain conventional furs are used 
for fields—viz., ermine and vair, with their respective varieties. 
Sometimes charges are blazoned as “ proper”—that is, of their 
natural colours ; but I may mention here, what I shall again have 
to refer to—viz., that heraldic representations must be conven- 
tional, and that the “proper” colour may generally be taken as 
meaning the one of the above tinctures which approximates most 
nearly to the natural colour of the object to be depicted. I need 
say but little respecting the tinctures themselves, except that there 
is no hard and fast rule of exact tint or tone for them, and the 
artist is not necessarily obliged to use the crudest colours on his 
palette. As to the furs, the designer should certainly have recourse 
to Medizval sources for inspiration. Ermine spots are especially 
most poorly drawn in these days. The three hairs, surmounted by 
three dots, is not an admirable arrangement. The old forms, 
either the wide-spreading brush surmounted by a fleur-de-lis form, 
or the simple patch of conventionalised fur, are every way more 
artistic. With regard to vair, which consists of small blue and 
white shield-forms placed alternately in juxtaposition, I would only 
mention that there is an ancient way of depicting it with wavy 
lines, which appears’ to me more graceful. The fact that the con- 
trast of tinctures in heraldic decoration is always satisfactory is no 
doubt largely due to the general rule which forbids colour to be 
charged upon colour or metal upon metal. Whenever the situation 
admits of it, let your armorial details be painted. For the tincture 
ee of course, a distinctive and essential part of every field and 
charge. 

Testes seeing once in some work by Mr. William White 
a shield introduced, the heraldic colours being obtained by inlaying 
various coloured marbles. Pray do not follow the common rule 
of indicating tinctures on stonework by tooling lines in different 
directions. Before the days of colour-printing this plan was 
adopted by heraldic engravers, and it proved an admirable one for 
their purpose. We, however, need not treat our buildings as if 
they were mere dictionaries of arms. . The custom is destructive 
to the proper artistic treatment of charges upon shields, and it 
would be less obtrusive, and not one whit more absurd, if in lieu 
of scratchings and dottings we cut initial letters to indicate the 
tinctures, after the manner of the old heralds in “ tricking” arms. 
Irrespective of any charges, the plain fields of arms may, in 
coloured decoration, be “broken” and varied by what is known 
as “ diapering ”—that is, covering them with fanciful diaper scroll- 
work, &c. Diapering may be most varied in designs, but its forms 
must be such that they cannot be for a moment mistaken for true 
heraldic charges. In carved work the diaper must be in the lowest 
relief to make it quite subordinate to the charges, and in coloured 
decoration it is perhaps best to let the patterns be put in witha 
darker shade of the tincture upon which they are placed. The 
simplest heraldic distinction in a coat of arms is a field of varied 
colour. This is formed by parting the shield with lines in various 
directions, such as vertically in the centre (per pale), quarterly, 
and so on, the different sections being of opposing tinctures. The 
dividing lines are sometimes themselves varied from the straight, 
and are wavy, dovetailed, embattled, &c. Where a shield is thus 
“party” of certain colours, do not attempt to enhance the effect of 
the divisions by any indications of shadow. 

Now as to figures or charges, as they are called, placed upon 
the field. Foremost come those simple bands and other forms 
known in the grammars as ordinaries and sub-ordinaries. Such 
are the chief, the bend, the pale, the fess, the chevron, the cross, 
the bordure, &c, I need not give you a catalogue of them, as you 
will find them fully described in books on the subject. These 
simple charges may, in some cases, have been derived from con- 
structional details of the shield, but they are just such simple 
forms as must almost have been perforce adopted by the heraldic 
painter wishing to differentiate shields in a clear and easy manner. 
Heraldic authors give exact rules with regard to the proportion of 
ordinaries, &c., to the field, and these are, no doubt, some guide to 
the designer. The study of ancient examples will, however, show 
that the old heralds did not allow themselves to be bound by rigid 
regulations in this respect, nor do I think they recognised as dis- 
tinct charges the numerous diminutives: of the ordinaries which 
are given by modern authorities. Working with thorough know- 
ledge and true heraldic instinct and spirit, the old carvers and 
painters, while never permitting a coat to lose its identity, modified 
the size of the so-called ordinaries and other charges in order to 
produce a shield filled with a well-arranged and well-balanced 


heraldic composition. They never lost sight of this. One con- 


sideration which principally influenced them in deciding upon the 
width for any particular ordinary was whether it was itself to be 
charged with other figures, animals, or what not. Take the arms 
ef Cardinal Beaufort, for instance: he bore “ France and England 
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quarterly within a bordure gobony argent and azure.” We find 
this shield constantly carved upon the buildings founded by him, 
and I have noticed that the bordure having no charges is always 
much reduced in width, in order to give ample display for the more 
important bearings on the field. The arms of Prince John of 
Eltham, which may be seen on his tomb in Westminster Abbey, 
are also “within a bordure.” The bordure being charged, how- 
ever, with numerous /lewrs-de-/is, is much wider and more important 
than that depicted in the arms of Beaufort. 

Another good example of variations in the proportion of ordi- 
naries may be noticed in the two shields engraved in “ Boutell,” 
which belonged to different branches of the De Bohun family. | 
One shows “a bend cotised between six lions”; the bend being 
uncharged is drawn very narrow, in order to give space for the 
display of the lions. The other coat is similar, but shows three 
escallops borne upon the bend as a difference. In this case the 
bend is widened so that the escallops upon it may be properly 
shown. To take one more instance of this desire on the part of 
the old heraldic artist to properly “ fill” the shield ; I know a coat 
which bears a pale of lozenges. Now these lozenges in modern 
representations (following the books) are shown with their longer 
diagonals placed vertically; but upon old tombs I have noticed 
that they are placed in the reverse position, no doubt the better to 
occupy the field, which is uncharged. 

Now, as to general charges. In the early days of heraldry 
their variety was but small; but as time went on and coats multi- 
plied, the necessity of making numerous distinctions forced the 
heralds to adopt images of all things in the heaven and earth, and 
in the waters under the earth. Old Guillim says :—“ These arms 
are composed of natural things, as of some kinds of celestial 
bodies—viz., of the sun, moon, stars, &c.; sometimes of four- 
footed beasts or of birds, or of serpents, or of fishes or some 
other reptiles, or else of some kind of vegetables, as trees, shrubs, 
flowers, fruits, leaves, &c. ; or else of some solid things, as castles, 
towers, mountains, &c. ; or of things pertaining to arts liberal or 
trades mechanical, &c. Sometimes, again, they are compact of 
none of these, but do consist only of the variations of simple 
colours, &c.” And, again, in another passage, he quaintly con- 
trasts the items in this long catalogue of charges thus :—* The 
forms of the pure celestial bodies mixed with gross terrestrial, 
earthly animals with watery, savage beasts with tame, whole 
footed beasts with divided, reptiles with things gressible, fowls of 
prey with home bred, these again with river fowls, airy insecta with 
earthly ; also things natural with artificial, arts liberal with 
mechanical, military with rustical, and rustic with civil.” In repre- 
senting any of the numerous figures used as charges, the most 
important thing to aim at is a due conventionalism of treatment. 
Heraldry as an art is decorative, but not pictorial. Take the lion, 
for instance, which, in different positions, is used more frequently 
than any other animate creature as an heraldic charge. Pray do 
not adopt the modern plan of giving a portrait (or caricature) of 
“felis leo.” The heraldic lion should exhibit as “unnatural” and 
distinctive a type as does the heraldic “ tyger,” which is admittedly 
no near relative of the Bengal man-eater. The fact that a lion 
may have to be blazoned blue, red, green, black, &c., is sufficient 
to show that his heraldic representation must be quite conventional. 
The lion is such an important charge in heraldry that I would 
recommend the student to very especially study its treatment in 
old English and Italian examples. Endeavour to enter into the 
spirit and feeling of the old designers. Always infuse lions and 
other animal charges with “go” and freedom of movement and 
action. However extravagant and quaint the ancient figures may 
be, a lion’s strength, fierceness, and activity are almost always 
expressed. Also especially note how lions (and other animals) 
were made to fill the shield. Old representations of the arms of 
England abound, and in them you will not find three lions depicted 
each being an exact copy of the other. On the contrary, you will 
notice that there is variety in the drawing of each lion, and that in 
order to properly cover the field the beasts vary in size, and their 
limbs are enlarged or reduced as may be required by the exigencies 
of the outline of the shield. Mr. Hummel, I remember, called 
attention to the fact that, in drawing lions rampant, modern 
designers always show the tail falling over from the back. In 
Medizval examples it turned over towards the back. Lions 
“passant” (or walking) are, however, properly drawn with the tail 
turned back, and not under next the body. The eagle is another 
common charge which should be carefully studied in the light of 
old examples, and the principles of its proper representation 
obtained. It will be found that the heraldic differs very widely 
from the natural type. German drawing of eagles (as also of other 
charges) is often very suggestive, though sometimes extravagant. 
If I remember rightly, there is some fine old German glass at the 
South Kensington Museum having some excellent heraldic figures 
of eagles. 

It would be impossible this evening to go through even the 
commoner charges in order to point out how they should, or how 
they should not be represented. I would, however, particularly 
caution you against adopting the ordinary modern forms of the 
following—viz., trees, martlets, manches, hawks’-lines, water- 
bougets, mill rinds, crosses, labels, &c. I have some sketches here 
showing the proper representation of the label and the manche. 
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The examples shown of the latter charge will furnish another good 
instance of the modification in form and size of the principal bear- 
ing to suit the better representation of the ‘other charges on 
the shield. When similar examples are met with, be sure to 
sketch and study them. Artistically speaking, it is of the first 
importance, as I have suggested before, to consider the general 
composition of a coat of arms, with a view to representing the 
same with an agreeable balance of parts and a well-covered field. 
Having obtained a proper knowledge and acquaintance with the 
science of heraldry, you will find that, within limits, the success of 
armorial design depends greatly upon the artistic feeling and 
skill of the designer. The disposition and size of charges may be 
treated with some freedom, as I have already pointed out, and 
merely mechanical farrangements and repetitions may be often 
avoided. Where there is but a ’single charge, let it fill the shield 
well; nothing looks poorer, for instance, than to see a shield 
bearing a lion rampant when the lion is drawn to a small scale in 
Beant its limbs approaching nowhere near the confines of the 
eld. 

’ A representation of the Woodroffe arms from an old monument 
gives us another not unusual mode of adapting the size of the 
charges to the space to be filled—viz., in cases where there are 
three similar charges divided, “two and one” by, say, a chevron 
or fesse, to considerably increase the size of the one placed in 
base. Although this plan is quite admissible, it is in some cases 
better (if the form adopted for,the shield will admit of it) to 
endeavour’by careful arrangement to obtain similar sized spaces 
for the three charges, so that they need not be varied greatly or at 
all in bulk. Old representations of the arms of the great archi- 
tect, William of Wykeham, are as noteworthy in this respect as 
modern copies of the same usually are for particularly bad arrange- 
ment of charges. In one public building I have even seen the 
arms of Wykeham painted in wrong tinctures. Sometimes one 
charge is allowed to entirely “abscond” or obliterate others. 
During last year’s excursion we noted a good example of this in 
the arms of Young at Trent. These are thus described—“ three 
roses and a canton gules ;” but in representing them the canton 
covers one of the roses, and only two therefore are allowed to 
actually appear on the face of the shield. I need not proceed 
further this evening with this branch of our subject. 


(To be continued.) 


LEGAL. 
High Court of Justice, Queen’s Bench Division.—May 28. 
(Before Mr. JUSTICE FIELD, without a Jury.) 
BARNARD v. CARR.—ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


This was an action arising aut of an alleged interference with 
the plaintiff’s rights to ancient lights. 
Mr. C. Matthews, Q.C., and Mr. Hadley appeared for the 
plaintiff ; and Mr. Swan and Mr. Raven were for the defendant. 
The plaintiff is the owner of a house in Prince of Wales’s 
Terrace, South Kensington, and the defendant is Mr. J. T. Carr, 
who about the year 1880 purchased the well-known property of 
Baron Grant’s, Kensington House, with the object of building 
thereon. The plaintiffs house was situated about 12 feet to the 
eastward of the boundary wall of this property. And it was proved 
that the windows, the obstruction of which he now complained of, 
had existed for twenty years. It was also proved that from 1875 
until 1883 there was a trellis work some 40 feet to 50 feet high erected 
on Baron Grant’s land, running parallel to, and about 20 feet dis- 
tant from, the plaintift’s house. It also appeared, though the 
evidence on the point differed somewhat, that this trellis work was 
partially covered by ivy and Virginia creeper. It was taken as 
admitted that this trellis had been erected with notice to the 
plaintiff of the fact, who had not apparently objected to it, having 
purchased his present house after its erection. This being the 
state of things, it appeared that about July 1883 the trellis work 
was removed, and the defendant began building a row of houses 
arallel to Prince of Wales’s Terrace, and some 18 feet distant 
com it. It did not appear that the plaintiff had taken any steps 
to stop the building in question until October 1883, and in 
November he obtained an interim injunction in this action restrain- 
ing further building operations. By this time, however, it appeared 
that the back wall had reached a height of 41 feet. The plaintift’s 
case was that the comfort of his house, as well as its selling and 
letting value, was materially injured by the buildings in question. 
The defendant first of all contended that the windows in question 
had not existed twenty years, but the learned Judge ruled against 
him on that point, as well as another—viz., that the trellis work, 
alluded to above, was, in effect, such an interruption of the plain- 
tifi’s right to ancient light as to be a bar to the present action, 
under 3 and 4 William IV., chap 71, secs. 3 and 4. The question, 
therefore, was ultimately narrowed down to whether or not the de- 
fendant’s building substantially or materially interfered with the 
pas rights of air and light, and so gave him a right of action? 
f it did, what relief was he entitled to? 


Mr. Justice Field having heard the evidence of both sides, 
carefully reviewed the evidence and all the peculiar circumstances 
of the case. His Lordship referred to the contention by the de- 
fendant that the plaintiff's windows were not entitled to ancient 
lights, and decided the point against him (the defendant). He did 
not think it necessary to decide whether or not the trellis work was 
a sufficient interruption to prevent the plaintiff acquiring the ease- 
ment which he claimed. It was sufficient for him to decide the 
case on the ground that there was no evidence to show that the 
comfortable enjoyment of the plaintiff's house had been materially 
diminished by the defendant’s building operations. There would 
be, therefore, a verdict and judgment for the defendant. 


Worship Street Police Court.—May 29. 
(Before Mr. BIRON.) 


DISTRICT SURVEYOR FOR EAST HACKNEY (NORTH) ™% 
HAWKINS. 


The defendant had erected in the rear of his house, No. 9 
Rushmore Road, a shed constructed of woodwork, the wall of the 
house facing one side of it. The roof was covered with felt. It 
was 16 feet 6 inches long and 6 feet 6 inches wide, the average 
height being 5 feet 9 inches. It contained two tricycles. There 
was no direct communication between the shed and the house. 
The District Surveyor, following the decision in the case of himself 
v. Snewin Bros. & Co., considered the shed was an alteration, 
addition, or other work in, to, or upon the building, No. 9 Rush- 
more Road, and it was subject to the regulations of the Building 
Act, which required that the walls and roof should be of incom- 
bustible materials. The magistrate considered the shed was not 
an addition to the house, there being no direct communication 
between them, and that the rules of the Building Act did not 
apply to such structures, but he would grant a case. 


WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


The Refreshment Rooms adjoining the Albert Hall, in cone 
nection with the International Health Exhibition, have been déco- 
rated with Messrs. Rotmann & Co.’s Japanese leather papers. 


The East Window of St. Michael’s Church, Bournemouth, has 
lately been filled with Munich stained glass, the gift of Miss 
Durrant, of Branstead Hall, Norfolk, in memory of her uncle, the 
late George Durrant, Esq., of Norwich, through whose beneficent 
acts the church was mainly erected. The text illustrated is Matt. 
xi. 28, “ Come unto Me all ye that labour.” The artists are Messrs. 
Mayer & Co., of Munich and London. 


Chester Cathedral.—A new east window has been erected in 
the above cathedral—subject, The Presentation—filling the five 
lights thus :—Centre light, the priest holding the infant Saviour, 
on either side the Blessed Virgin Mary and St. Anna, and, in the 
outside lights, St. Joseph and Simeon. In the tracery is repre- 
sented the Annunciation and emblems of the Holy Trinity, with 
angels below holding scrolls, bearing inscriptions of praise taken 
from 1 Chron. 11. Thus the window is full of theological import. 
The style is Perpendicular, and the general effect very light and 
lace-like. The quiet, though rich tone of colouring harmonises 
well with the warm colour of the walls. The window was de- 
signed and executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler & Bayne, of 
London. 


The Durham Colliery Owners’ and Coal Consumers’ As- 
sociation, Limited, 16A Baker Street, London, W., have intro- 
duced a patent smoke-preventor and coal economiser, which 
insures perfect combustion, cures smoky chimneys, and burns 
coke, anthracite, and bituminous coal with equal facility, and is 
applicable to any existing grate or open fire range. We understand 
its effectiveness has been proved, and it is a very inexpensive 
appliance. The necessity for disestablishing existing fire-grates or 
adopting unsightly objects seems to be entirely avoided by this 
arrangement, which can be made in any ornamental style. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Idle.—The Old Chapel at Idle has been undergoing renovation, 
the building, which was erected in 1630, having become somewhat 
dilapidated. The building is used as a Sunday school in connec- 
tion with Holy Trinity Church, and as an elementary school for 
infants, one portion being also occupied as the Church Insti- 
tute. Improvements are to be carried out at Holy Trinity 
Church, Idle. It is proposed to reseat the whole of the body of 
the edifice with pitch pine seats, abolishing the box pews which 
have served to the present time. New choir stalls of pitch pine 
will also be added; the chancel will be laid with encaustic tiles, 
and the aisles relaid with concrete in tinted colours. The church 
will be thoroughly ventilated, and the interior painted and deco- 
rated. The above works of restoration and renovation are being 
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carried out under the supervision of Mr. Jowett Kendall, architect, 
of Idle. 


Walkden.—The memorial-stones of a Wesleyan chapel have 
been laid. The new erection is estimated to cost about 3,500/, 
The building has been entrusted to Mr. J. Allen, of Radcliffe, and 
the plans were prepared by Mr. A. W. Smith, architect, Knowsley 
Street, Manchester. When completed the structure is estimated 
to seat 700 persons. It will be in the Renaissance style of archi- 
tecture ; the external facings are to be of brick dressed with terra- 
cotta and red Runcorn stone. In the interior a gallery has to be 
erected all round the edifice, and a minister’s vestry and choir and 
organ apsis are to be constructed. All the fittings will be: of 
polished pitch pine, and hot-water heating apparatus will be 
provided. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Consett.—The town hall just erected at Consett was opened 
on- Monday. The building has been erécted from the designs 
of Mr. W. L. Newcombe, F.R.I.B.A. (of the firm of Messrs. 
Newcombe & Knowles), Newcastle. It is built of stone, in 
Early English style. The exterior of the building, from its size, 
general dimensions, is well grouped together with the tower, which 
rises to a height of 86 feet. Mr. Geo. Westgarth, of Newcastle, 
was the contractor, the clerk of works being Mr. W. Burrell, of 
Lanchester. 


Birmingham.—The inscription-stone of the building of the 
Birmingham School of Art was laid on Saturday by Mr. Richard 
Tangye. The site of the new school, which has been given by a 
local landowner, Mr. Colmore, is a commanding’ one in the centre 
of the town, and in close proximity to the town hall, the council- 
house, the Mason College, the Midland Institute, the new art 
gallery and museum. The cost of the building itself is -esti- 
mated at some 25,000/. The design, by the late Mr. John 
Henry Chamberlain, is in the Gothic style, and consists of a 
central block, and two wings of red brick and stone, relieved with 
terra-cotta and tilework. ‘The work is being carried out under the 
direction of Mr. W. Martin. 


Darlington.—On Wednesday Sir J. W. Pease, M.P., laid the 
foundation-stone of a Free Library in. Crown Street, Darlington, 
the building being the gift of his late brother, Mr.. Edward Pease. 
‘The building, which it is estimated wilkcost about 5,000/., will be 
in the semi-Queen Anne style, of red pressed bricks, liberally 
relieved with Dufton stone. The length of the main front will be 
about Ioo feet, and the depth 90 feet ; and the library, reading- 
room, &c., will be of large dimensions. Mr. G. G. Hoskins, of 
Darlington, is the architect. 


GENERAL. 


Fhe Committee charged with the erection of a bust to Burns | 


in Westminster Abbey have unanimously resolved to commission 
Sir John Steell, R.S.A., to execute the work. 


Sir Joseph Pease, M.P., on Monday, unveiled at Middles- 
brough a bronze statue of the late Mr. John Vaughan, partner of 
the late Mr, W. H. F. Bolckow. The statue is by Mr. Lawson, of 
London, and stands 84 feet high on an ironstone pedestal. 


The Third Annual Exhibition of the Leicester Society of 
Artists opened on Monday in the rooms of the society, St. George’s 
Chambers, Leicester. Among the exhibitors are Mr. Alma Tadema 
and Miss Clara Montalba. 


The Yorkshire Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition for the 
ensuing summer season was opened at York last week. The art 
department includes well-known pictures by the old masters 
belonging to the Earl of Feversham, Lady Mary Thompson, and 
the fine collection presented to the committee by the late Mr. 
Burton, of Poppleton, near York, There are also numerous high- 
class pictures from private collections. 


The International Exhibition at-theCrystal Palace is so 
far completed, both in the Industrial and Fine Art Sections, 
that the jury in the latter division have completed their labours. 
The awards, which were made zzter alios by Mr. W. O. Orchard- 
son, R.A., Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A., Mr. P. R. Mortis, AiRrA., 
Mr. John Burr, President of the Society of British Artists, are one 
hundred and ninety in number, and include, for the United 
Kingdom, diplomas of honour to Sir Frederic Leighton, P-R.A., to 
Mr. S. Cousins, R.A., the Royal School of Art Needlework: ; and 
diplomas of recognition to. Fine Art Society, the Graphic Col- 
lection, and to Messrs. Cassell and Company. The diplomas: for 
foreign countries are to Japan, fora large bronze Koro and stand, 
the work of Ichikawa Raijiro, of Tokio ; to the “ Gesellschaft: fiir 
Vervielfaltigende Kunst,” Vienna ;~ to» Adolph Holzhausen, | of 
Vienna ; to’ Mr, R. Schuster; of Berlin 3and.a diploma of honour: 
to..Mr. W, Roelofs, of Brussels;-The greater number of» gold; 


silver, and bronze. medals have fallen \to. the United» Kingdom;: 


France, and Germany ; but the Netherlands, Belgium, Italy, and 
Scandinavia obtain’a fair proportion. 15 otic 


An Exhibition of Pictures, belonging to the Marquis of Bute, 
was opened on Tuesday in the great central room of the Glasgow 
Corporation Galleries. The pictures in ‘question—recently exhi- 
hibited at Bethnal Green Museum—have been selected from the 
famous collection’ got together more than a hundred years ago by 
Lord Mountstuart, afterwards fourth Earl and first Marquis of 
Bute—the most important of all the collections formed in England — 
before the French Revolution, as regards the representation of 
the Dutch and Flemish schools. ; ee 


Mr. James Valder, the engraver who chased the beautifully- 
executed portraits on the Wellington Shield, which.was presented 
to the Duke of Wellington in 1823, died last week at his residence, 
Newington, Hythe, in his eighty-eighth year. The shield, which 
is a massive work in silver richly gilt, with a.diameter of 3 feet 
8 inches, was executed from. designs made for the purpose by the 
Royal Academician Stothard, and was stated to have cost 1 5,0007,. 


The Sum of.7,062/. has been subscribed towards the cost of — 
restoring and enlarging Dewsbury parish church. About as much ~ 
more is required, exclusive of what is needed to raise the tower 
another stage. D @ Sots 


The Convent of Letraki, in the suburbs of Athens, has offered 
the English Ambassador a piece of ground of over 6,000 square 
métres for the English School of Archzology. ee 


The Annual Conversazione of the Institution. of Civil En- 
gineers was held last week. Sir J. W. Bazalgette, the president, 
and Lady Bazalgette received the company, numbering some three 
thousand persons, at the South Kensington Museum. - hoot 


Mr. John Price, Assoc. M.Inst., C.B., engineer and : sur: 
veyor to the Barton-upon-Irwell ‘Sanitary Authority, has recently 
been appointed surveyor to the Toxteth Park Local Board, at a 
salary of 350/. per annum. There were 140 candidates, and ‘out. 
of this number the following four were selected along with Mri 
Price for consideration by the Board, viz., Mr. Armitage, chief 
assistant, Borough Engineer’s Office, Preston ; Mr. S. G. Gamble} 
Assoc. Inst., C.E., borough surveyor, Grantham; and Messrs, 
Goldshaw & Wood, of the City Engineer’s Office, Liverpool. ° . 


Mr. H. T, Wakelam, late borough surveyor of Oswestry, has 
been appointed borough surveyor of High Wycombe. The town 
of Oswestry has apparently lost the services of a good officer by 
economising at his expense. 


Mr. R. Yates, architect, has: prepared plans for the erection of 
a school at Wrockwardine. 


The Members of the archzological section of the Birmingham. 
and Midland Institute began their summer excursions last week 
with a visit to Hereford Cathedral... Visits were also made to. 
places of interest in the neighbourhood, and among others to 
Kilpeck Church and Castle. The church is probably the most 
perfect example of a Norman church in England, retaining a 
curious vaulted semicircular apse. The south door is elaborately 
carved with numberless fanciful devices; the pews enriched with! 
full-length figures, affording valuable examples of early costume.. 
The chancel arch and the corbel tables surrounding the building 
are also curiously carved, and at the west end are enormous heads, 
apparently intended for those of crocodiles. me ha 


The Executive Committee of the Carlisle Church Congress, 
1884, has purchased the Circus which stands on the Warwick Road. 
for 519/., upon the valuation of Mr. George D. Oliver, architect, to 
whom the question of the value was referred as arbitrator. The 
Circus will be transformed into the Congress Hall, in which the 
principal meetings will be held, and the. Drill Hall will be used for, 
meetings of the second class. set aioe 


The Caradoc Field Club have held-their first meeting for the 
season at Shrewsbury, whence the members started to Condover. 
Among the places visited was. Plaish Hall, where the visitors: 
inspected ‘the banqueting-hall, with its music gallery; the inlaid 
wainscot of the drawing-room, and other old oak carving, as welk 
as the curious arrangement of the attics:and the chimneys, for 
which the building is especially remarkable. wh Be 


The Workington School Board have adopted plans, prepared” 
by Mr. George D. Oliver, of Carlisle and Workington, for a group. 
of schools, accommodating 800 children in three departments,. 
together with a master’s residence. 


The Liverpool City Council on Wednesday resolved to pur-, 


‘chase, at a cost of 200,000/.,, an open space. in the suburbs known; 


as Kensington Fields, about 50 acres in extent, The Corporatiom 
feared that the land would pass, into the hands of the speculative; 
builder, and they are taking it with a view to the.erection..of 
“middle-class residences. of a substantial kind.” Buite 

Ata Meeting of the Hanley, Stoke, and Fenton joint:committeeé 
for the erection of a contagious diseases hospital, Mr;.G. W; Brad= 
ford, of Hanley, was appointed: architect of the proposed hospital, 


to be erected near Bucknall, at: a\.cost: not to exceed: 4j000/7.; of 
which: 750/; has already been/expended in the purchase 
| site, £03 Peititae 9 isiioy teeter. | 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BuRNiLEY.—July 1.—Plans are required for the Erection 
of Municipal Buildings, Police Courts, and Baths. Pre- 
miums of 200, 100, and 50 guineas. Mr. J. EH. Stafford, 
C.E., Borough Engineer, Burnley, 


Lixcoty.—The Committee for the Lincoln School of 
Science and Art invite Architects to submit Plans fora 
New School of Science and Art. A First Premium of £100, 
a second of £50, and a third of £25 will be awarded. The 
Committee will employ a competent Architect to advise 
them upon the Plans. Mr. Francis R. Larken, Hon. Secre- 
tary, Cantilupe Chantry, Lincoln. 


CONTRACTS COPHN. 


ABERDARUW.—June 10.—For Repairs to Church of St. 
Elvan. Mr. T, Nicholson, Architect, Hereford. 


ABERDEEN.—June 7.—For Constructing Bridge over 
Upper Denburn Street, Mr. Boulton, Surveyor, Town 
House, Aberdeen. 


AckTon.—June 12.—For Additions to Board School. 
Mr. John Bramley, Ackton, near Pontefract. 


ARMAGH,—June 21.—For Building Manse. 
Fullerton, Architect, Armagh. 


AMNSIDE.—June 10.—For Rebuilding West End of 
Church. Mr. 8. Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 


BELrAst.—June 12.—For Building Semi-detached Villas, 
Jordanstown. Mr. Close, Architect, 53 Waring Street, 
Belfast. 

BirnKENUEAD.—June 16.—For Building fessions Court, 
&c., Chester Street. Messrs. T. D. Barry & Son, Archi- 
tects, Commerce Court, Lord Street, Liverpool. 


BLiackwoop.—June 9,—For Additions to Chapel. 
Messrs. Lawrence & Rosser, Architects, 1 Tredegar Place, 
Newport, Mon, 

BOuRNEMOUTH.—June 28.—For Erection of Sanitary 
Hospital and Buildings and Works in connection, Ircn 
Fencing, Sewers, &c. Mr.G.R. Andrews, Surveyor, Town 
Hall Chambers, Bournemouth, 

BrADFORD.—June 9.—For Building Shop Premises. Mr. 
R. Calvert, Architect, 9 New Kirkgate, Bradford. 

BurNiEy.—June 9.—For Erection of Farm Buildings 
and Villa Residences, Lower Readley Estate. Messrs. W. 
Waddington & Son, Architects, 5 Grimshawe Street, 
Burnley. 


Mr, J. 4H. 


CAMBRIDGE.—June 17.—For Construction of Carriage 
Bridge over Hobson’s Stream. Mr. W. J. Bowyer, Sur- 
yeyor, Commissioners’ Offices, Guildball, Cambridge, 


Carpirr.—Iune 10.—For Additions to Premises, Pute 
Docks. Mr, John P. Jcnes, Architect, 26 Park Street, 
Cardiff. 

CARLISLF.—June 9.—For Building the Border Counties 
Home for Incurables. Mr. G. D. Oliver, Architect, Bank 
Chambers, Carlisle. 


CARLISLE.—June 10.—For Building Two Semi-detached 
Villas. Mr. J. Murchie, Architect, Carlisle. 


DAWLISH.—June 12.—For Building School and Class- 
rooms, &c., adjoining Congregational Church. Mr. G. 
Soud-n Bridgman, Architect, 67 Fleet Street, Torquay. 


DoncasTER.—June 7.—For Building Post Office. Messrs. 
Wilson & Masters, Architects, Hartshead Chambers, Shef- 
field. 

DuNDALK.—June 15.—For New House and Stores, for 
Mrs. Agnew, Jocelyn Street. Mr. W. 1. Chambers, Archi- 
tect, 5 Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 

DunpALK.—June 15,—Tor Two Dwelling-houses, Bar- 
rack Street, for Captain Adair. Mr. W. I. Chambers, 
Architect, 5 Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 

DunpALK.—June 15.—For New Schools, New Teachers’ 
Hous2, Boundary Walls, New Stables, &c., for Presbyterian 
Congregation, Mr. W. 1, Chambers, Architect, Dublin. 

Dunnam —June 14.—For Additions to certain County 
Police Stations. The County Architect, Durham. 

ENNIscORTHY —June 20.—For Additions to District 
Lunatic Asylum. Mr. Morley, Building Surveyor, Com 
mercial Buildings, Dublin, 

Garrorru.—June 13.—For Erection of Heuse, Shop, 
Warehouse, Stable, and other Buildings, Messrs. W. 
Richardson & Son, Architects, 13 Park Square, Leeds, 

GrovcesTeR.—June 13._For Taking Down and Re- 
building Hospital in Strond Road. Mr. R. Reap, City 
Surveyor, Corn Exchange, Gloucester. 

GRAVESEND.—June 7.—For Building Schools for 450 
Children. Mr. W. F. Gosling, Architect, 9 Walbrook, 
H.C. 

Hampron Wick.—June 7. For Erection of Local Beard 
Room. Mr. BR. T. Elsam, Architect, Westbourne Villa, 
Hampton Wick, 

HARROGATE.—Juns 10.—For Building Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. W. Lister Newcombe, Architect, 89 Pilgrim 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


HorsrontH.—June 7.—For Construction of Pipe Sewers 
(2,705 yards), with Manholes, Ventilators, &c, Mr. W. B. 
Woodhead, C.E., 65 Market Street, Bradford. 


KETTERING. —June 26.—For Construction of Brick 
Sewers and Remoyal and Reconstruction of Outfall Works. 
Mr. R. W. Johnson, Surveyor, 1 George Street, Kettering. 


LANC4STER.—June 16.—For Building School, Laundry, 
Swimming Bath, &c, Ripley Hospital. Mr. W. Wright, 
Surveyor, Lancaster, 

LEEeps.—June 18.—For Construction of Sewers. Mr. T. 
Hewson, Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Calverley 
Street, Leeds. 

Lrerx.—June 16.—For Building Boys’ School for the 
Governors of St. Hiward’s Church. Mr. J.G. Smith, St. 
Edward Street, Leek, 

Limerics.—June 7.—Yor Building Chapel. 
Hague, Architect, 62 Dawson Street, Dublin. 


Ha OAS 


Marker RasEN.—June 7.—For Works to Parish Church 
Tower. Messrs. Charles Kirk & Sons, Architects, Sleaford. 


NantyG.o.—June 14.—For Building School for 331 
Children. Messrs. Blessley & Aspinall, Architects, Guild- 
hall Chambers, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

NETHERTON.—June 12.—For Erection of Schools and 
Caretaker’s House, and Enlargement of Infant School at 
Dudley. Mr. J.B, Marsh, Architect, 202 Wolverhampton 
Street, Dudley. 

PLyMouTH.—June 9,—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Messrs. Hine & Cdgers, Architects, Lockyer Street, Ply- 
mouth. 

ULVERSTONE,—June 14.,—For Building School. Mr. J. W. 
Grundy, Architect, Ulverstone. 

Watvorp.—June 14.—For Bui'ding School and Altera- 
tions to existing School. Mr. W. H. Syme, Architect, 
52 High Street, Watford. 

Weropiny.—June 14.—¥For Additions to Police Station. 
Mr. W. Cheiake, County Surveyor, Hereford. 


TENDERS. 


ABBEYLEIX. 
For New House, for Lord de Vesci, Abbeyleix. Mr. W. I. 
CuAMBERs, Architect, Dublin. 
Harris, Monasterevan (accepted) . - £1,800 0 0 


Plumbing, Heating, Grates, Mantles, and Hardware 
extra. 


AWARDED SEVEN PRIZES FOR SUPERIORITY, INCLUDING PARIS GRAND MEDAL, 1072, THE CERTIFICATE OF MERIT OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, AND THE AWARD CF MERIT AT THE IRTERNATIONPL EXHIBITION, 1881, 


TO ARCHITECTS.—THE BRICK of the FUTURE, that shall not get dingy or sooty like other 
Bricks, but, being of 


FACING Bn 


Samples free to Architects and Engineers. 


a Semi-Vitreous nature, will maintain a clean and washable surface. 


CKS ano BRICK GRHARIERT| 
TRUE TERRA-COTTA, 


AS ALSO ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 


IN WHITE AND WARM-TINTED BUFF. 


Made from the Finest Terra-cotta and Stoneware Clays, of a warm and pleasing 
appearance. of beautiful and superior quality and finish, nomabzorbent, acid, fire, and alkali proof, 
will reist the mo t severe fr.sts, and when tested were found to withstand a pressure of 445 tons 
to the square foot. They have been used in the most exposed parts on the North and South Coasis, 
- and being true Terra-cotta, are warranted imperishable. 
Pattern Sheets and Price Lists of superior Glazed Stoneware Sanitary Pipes, 
and Fire Clay Goods, Chimney Tops, &¢., on application, 

Sole Msnufacturers:-CANDY & CO., Limited, GREAT WESTERN 
POTTERIES, NEWTON ABBOT, AND 11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, EQ.C, 
Who are also Sole Makers of the celebrated ** Granite Vitrified’? Paving Bricks for Yards, 

tables, and Footpaths, and ** Granite Vitrified’? Damp-proof Building Bricks, as 
used by H.M. Government for dock construction, &c, 
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ABERDEEN. 


For Cottage in Argyll Place, Aberdeen. 
Witson, Architects. Quantities by the Architects. 
Mitchell & Co., mason. 
Smith & Tolmie, carp enter and joiner. 
Pirie, slater. 
Simpson & Rae, plasterer. 
Munro, plumber and gasfitter. 
Mason & Sons, painter and glazier, 


: AUDENSHAW. 


Tor Sewering and Draining Dale Street and Water Street, 
Audenshaw. Mr. J. H. Burron, Surveyor, Warring- 
ton Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

BEARD, Bradford, near Manchester (accepted per 
schedule of prices). 
Nine tenders were received. 


BATLEY. 


For Cleaning, Painting, and Decorating of the Wesleyan 
Chapel, Hick Lane, Batley. Mr. J. T. Law, Architect, 
64 Commercial Street, Batley. 


Krrsuaw, Batley (accepted) . . i - £200 0 0 


For Additions to a House in Brunswick Street, Batley, for 
Mr. Samuel Clegg. Mr. J. T. Law, Architect, 64 
Commercial Street, Batley. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Goodall, Batley, mason , A f ° -£52 0 0 
North, Batley, joiner : ; + 28 10°70 
Hargreaves, Dewsbury, slater . ‘ enon O UO 
Firth, Batley, plumber 5 erente LOO 
Rothery, Batley, plasterer : pend hs OID 


For Building Two Dwelling-houses in Surrey Street, 


Batley, for Mr. Alfr.d Talbot. Mr. J. T. Law, 
Architect, 64 Commercial Street, Batley. 
ALacons. 
Willans, Birstal . A 5 ‘ 5 peace 10 0 
Hepworth, Batley . : . 2 ; 356 0 O 
Pooth & Son, Batley 5 5 5 ; 363 0 0 
Hart & Brier, Dewsbury P : A - 350 0 0 
Webster, Batley : s 348 0 0 
Chadwick & Sons. Staincliffe A . «840; (OL-0 
Kilburn & Wainwright, ad Carr ; « 300, 10 0 
Kitson, Batley-Car : ; . 385 0 0 
Robinson, Batley . . . . ' - 885 0 0 
J Web. hana, Bingtilecr, uel meee eu tas) Et0)e0) 
North, Batley ~. F . , 5 - 326: 0 0 
Goodall, Batley : 5 se oz0: 10540 
Nettlet mn & Goldthorp, Batley ° A 380112 4 
BAINES, Batley (accepted) ? 309 0 0 
Joiners. 
Chadwick & Sons, Staincliffe . é c . 180 0 0 
Yates, Birstal . A ° ‘ a eta ela 
Ingle, West Ardsley ° 5 ; 4 LOD OL aU 
North, Batley . : . 5 5 oF ASA 100 
Lyles & Smith, Batley-Carr . ‘ a) 2bSS0u0 
Fothergill & Schofield, Dewsbury . . smo asin 0 
Illing worth, White Lee : A - ae t4a 1G) 20 
Ackroyd & Son, Birstal . f ' : 145 12 0 
Kay & Scates, Batley : ° . 140 0 0 
Charlesworth, Batley . ° * 3 +4 188 01.0 
Brook & Sons, Ossett 2 ‘ fj é Pie 3s Yam 0 a) 
Arinitage & Son, Dewsbury . . aon OPO 
Garthwaite & Blackburn, Dewsdu ry ‘ opie 4 Olan0) 
Brown, Gomersal . ; - 133 10 0 
BRookg, Batiey (accepted) ; 5 < « J33 70) 0 
Fozard, Batley. i 5 ‘ - 12510 0 
Statihe, 
Rhodes, Birstal : : . 9 989:2 012.0 
Watson, Worsnop, & Co. , Leeds 5 ‘ 5 BPRS) 
Thompson, Dewsbury ° : . Pie let a 
Brear, Dewsbury . 5 A P on 829 0. 50: 
Thornton, Heckmondwike ‘ 6 é « 29 15 0 
Pickles Bros , Leeds. : 5 oy ee Tho 
HARGRE AVES, Dewsbury (accepted) 5 Aes SUP NG) 
Plumbers and Glaziers. 
Armitage, Birstal . . ° . . oh el L5 E38 
Talbot, Batley . . ° ° . oi lO Ae 
Saxton, Batley . . . ° . 18 16 6 
Hustwitt, Batley . ° ° e eed CaO eC 
Snowden, Ossett ° . A ° 1715 0 
Firth, Birstal . ; esi a6 
Senior, Batley . - . ; ji ° « 6#16°10°90 
Waller, Batley- Carr. . . . 5 «1672070 
Walshaw, Batley . 5 ‘ ° ° 1515 0 
Walker, Heckmondwike A 4 5 cL OMLOO 
Firth, Batley o = : ° ° - 1510 0 
Brook, Heckmondwike . : . - Jd 5 0 
Jessop, Batley . ° 5 ° eee Ode) () 
LisTgr, Birstal (accepted) 5 . c oh: ES E20 
Plasterers, 
Broadbent, Dewsbury . 4 b ° eo PLO PLO 
Morton, Cleckheaton * 5 ai ay cL Oyen) 
Grange & Cookson, Heckmondw ike 5 + 1280, 10:0 
Metcalf & Lockwood A é : 5 eee ZO LOMO 
Parker, Heckmondwike . ; ° . er) 290 SO 
Crawshaw, Batley . 5 5 j : a 2800 
RovrnERky (accepted) . 3 ° « 24 0.65 
BLAYDON. 


Hor Building Warehouse at Blaydon, for the Ryhope Col- 
liery Industrial and Provident Society. Quantities by 
Mr. G. D. Irwin, Sunderland, 

Moir, Hendon Grange, Sunderland : »- £600 0 0 


BROMYARD. 


For Erection of School Buildings and Master's House, 
Bromyard. Mr. A. Hitn PARKER, Architect, Wor. 


cester. Quantities by the Arebitect. 
Penson, Hereford A : 5 » £1,619 6 0 
Bourne, Worcester é, : . 5 « L3556"0.- 0 
Kendrick, Worcester . : 7 LL osSev0n0 
Wood & Sons, Worcester, d - 1,525 0 0 
Lewis, Bromyard . ° F - 1,489 10 0 
Inwood, Malvern . . . ci - 13459: 0 -0 
Wells & Son, Worcester 5 . 1.441 L149 
Welsh, Hereford 5 . A 5 « 1539910 20 
Jonzs, Gloucester (accepted) C - 1,348 0 0 


Messrs. Buus & | For Two Retai] Shops and Premises, for Mr. Samuel Allen, 


CALDMORE. 


at Caldmore, Walsall. Mr. P. ADSHEAD, Architect. 
Mann ‘ 5 ‘ ‘ c . ~ £745. 0. 0 
Wistance . 5 . 3 ‘ “ ; - 45 0 0 
Dynex) ; 5 6 Z : : 29 Ona0 
Adkins . fs ‘ : ae C2 LOO. 

0 


TAYLOR (accepted) : is . 699 a0 


CARDIFF. 


For Putting into Repair Llanzannor Court, near C irdiff, 


for Sir J. L. Spearman, Bart. Mr. Joan P, JongEs, 
Architect, 26 Park Street, Cardiff. 
JAMES, Cowbridge (accepted) . 4 . 


4 


- £410 0 0 


CARLISLE. 
For Additions, &c., to the Red Lion Hotel, Carlisle, for 
Mr. §. Loustead. Mr. JAMES Murcain, Architect, 
Carlisle. 


Wright, joiner. : c . . 2/47 OF 0 
Anderson, plumber . ° 6 : : 123 0 0 
Jobnson, plasterer . 5 . ‘ el DONO 0 
Westray, painter, &c.  . : ‘ . « 4910-0 


Total . 5 peer O6910) >) 
CELBRIDGE. 
For Cementing Portion of the Workhouse Buildings, 
Celbridge. 
Kearney, Dublin 4 ; . vont 20n 0 
MALONE, Celbridge (accepted) . . 41 0 0 
Maquire, Celbridge . : 5 ° - 8410 0 


GORTON. 

For Building Two Cottages and Alterations to House and 
Shop in Wellirgton Street, Gorton, for the Droylesden 
Co-operative Society. Mr. F. Smith, Architect. Quan- 
tities by the Architect. 


Cheetham, Irlams-o'-th’-Height . ‘ - £648 0 0 
Harrison, Manchester . A 5 A oe OE Os 10) 
Bates, Droylesden . : 4 5 5 > ple 20.70 
Shaw, Manchester 5 4 , ay GOL» Oen0 
Wright, Clayton . : i : . 603 0°70 
Fielding, Droylesden ‘ : ; ° er OSL 4 
Cane, Manchester . ; . dO O00 
Davison & Carr, Manchester . ° 6 : > 2562 0.1.0 
M‘Farlane, Manchester . . . . » 555 0 0 
Chadwick, Clayton . : 5 . ° ee OOoEOLmO 
Hurst, Droylesden ° : . - 522 10 0 
ROBINSON, Manchester (accepted) ~ A - 51210 0 
HEREFORD. 
For Restoration of St Peter’s Church, Hereford. 

Welsh . < 4 : . £3,284 0 0 

3eavan & Hodges . A > * A = Os200 OO 
Cullis. . i : - 5 : «4 2,300) 507.20 

IRVINE. 
Fcr Re-causewaying part of Bridgegate, Irvine. 

ReID, Kilmarnock (accepted) . . F £614 0 0 


KEIGHLEY. 
For Construction of Conduit (75 yards long) at Black Hill 
Reservoir. Mr. W. H. Hopxtyson, Borough Engi- 
neer. 


W. Hillary & Son, Utley . ; ; am 205 O18 
Barwick, Hillary & Dewhirst, Ingrow o Salitste SO M0) 
As Stik. Smith, Utley A ' 5 Spe ONeO 
Houmus, Keighley (accepted) . é 5 « A7%450-0 
Tempest. Keighley . . 0 : . q 1742020 
Engineer’s estimate : . . . - 183°0 0 
KENDAL. 
For New Organ Works, Kendal. Mr. Ext Cox, Architect, 


Kendal. 
Mason. 
Hutton, Kendal. 
Carpenter and Joiner. 
Nelson & Son, Kendal, 
Slating. 
Goulding, Kendal. 
Plumber, Glazier, and Painter. 
Jackson, Kendal. 
Plasterer. 
Armstrong, Windermere. 

These organ works are being built by Messrs. Wilkinson 
& Son, organ builders, Kendal, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Bli ‘Cox, architect. Total cost, £5,000, including site 
and fittings. 


LONDON. 

For the Erection of New Colonial Warehouses in High 
Street, Wapping, for Messrs, Banes, Noel & Co. 
Mr. Horacn A. ALEXANDER, Architect, 72 Cannon 
Street, EC. Quantities by Mr. H, A, B. "Crockett, 16 
Mark Lane, EC. 


Anley . 5 2 : 5 + £21,109 0: 0 
Smith & Co. : ' : - 20,860 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons 5 5 5 9 - 20,450 0 0 
Holland & Hannen ., : > 5 s J LOOS0R0." 0 
Outhwaite & Son : F 4 : . 19,980 0 0 

Rider & Sons , . . . . 19,718 0 0 
Conder . rs fs A é - 19,660 0 0 
Patrick & Se na ' 5 : - 19,522 0 0 
Kirk & Randall . . 7 3 . o LOSER 40120 
Morter. 5 4 ‘ . . . om lOsS219"0: 0 
Greenwood . . 5 F ; - 19,309 0 0 
Bangs & Co. ‘ . 3 ‘ « 195135, ORRO 
Bywaters . : . 6 . 6 - 18,970 0 0 
Colls & Sons A . é : - 18,851 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ; . ‘ : «_18;780' 0 50 
Brass . ‘ . ° . . ° « AS27700 0 


MARDEN. 

For the Restoration of the Tower and Nave of the Parish 
Church, Marden, near Devizes, and the addition of a 
Vestry and Organ- chamber. Mr, C. E. Pontina, 
Architect, Marlborough. 

Vallis, Frome Selwood . 4 . -£1,475 10 0 


Light '& Smith, Chippenham ; 1,356 0 
Restall & Son, ‘Bisley . . fi ‘ 1,80 Kar8: 16 
Poskings, Hungerford . ° . . ord 278=10 100 
Architect’ s Estimate . 5 Fi é » 1,295.0 


MITCHAM. 


For the Erection of a Cooking Apparatus at the Schools at 
Mitcham, Surrey, for the Guardians of the Poor of 
the Holborn Union. Messrs. H. SAxon SNELL & SON, 
Architects, 22 ele os Buildings, London. © 


Willcox & Oo. . c 5 7 -£107 10 0 
Barford & Perkins . ‘ f 4 0 « 86: 15-0 
May Bros. (accepied) . > 4 0 + COO mE 


ODIHAM, 


For Repairs to Roof of Parish Church, Odiham. Mr 
CuAr Les SmirH, Architect, Reading. 


Simmonds, a = : 5 . A -£501 0 0 
Wernham . D ¢ . by ° : 09? 0" 0 
Higgs ; d 5 3 ° . 5 » 459 0 0 
Kingerle2 . . ° . ‘ . 2 . 413 0 0 
Spear & King . ; a 5 0 . = BSa—0' 0 
Pool & Sons . 6 : ° . . Re AU) 
Searle é 5 : ; . ae clea 0mO 
Limine Bros, (accepted) ° ‘ : . - 27610 0 


OLDHAM, 


For Building Workhouse Schools, Oldham, for the Oldham 
Board of Guardians. Mr. ALEXANDER BANKS, Archi- 


tect. Quantities by the Architect. 
Percy, Wright & Sons, Manchester . ~ £17,985 0 0 
Whitell, Manchester . . ‘ a o nlO;28805 20 
Dyson & Sons, Oldham ; . . «LOO ZOOL 0 
tiley, Fleetwood . . . . - 10,045 0 0 
Neill & Sons, Manchester . ° 6 Ge kK ve 0) 20) 
T. Whittaker, Royton . ° . . - 10,000 0 0 
Schofield & Sons, Oldham, . ‘ : «| 195436) 00 
Lees, Oldham : ; ‘ e; » 9,400 0 0 
Ashton & Sons, Oldham 4 5 ° fy BKC Ue s@) 
W. Whittaker, Oldham 5 ° - 9,120 0 0 
Executors of the late I, WHITTAKER, Old- 
ham (accepted) . 5 6 5 0 95050) = 0220) 


OXFORD. 


For Building Infectious Diseases Hospital, Oxford. Mr. 
W. H. WHITE, Architect. Quantities by the Archi- 


tect. 
Claridge, Banbury . : : ; ; .£9,175 0 
Moss, Oxford . ; A ' ‘ 4 - 8,995 19 
Selby, Oxford é 5 < ~ 8110-0 
Bell & Sons, Saffron Walden c ' - 1,92¢ 0 
Wilkins & Sons, Oxford 0 3 ; oe GOO 
Dover, Oxford . - ERT TOO) AO 
Kincr RLE®, Oxford (accepted) A co + 4,208 0: 


For Restoring Masonry of Tower and North Aisle of the 
Church of St. Martin Stratford, Oxford, and in Repair- 
ing and Releadivg the Roofs of such parts of the said 
Church, and other Work. Mr. E. G. Bruton, Archi- 
tect, Oxford. 


Poole, Woburn Sands - ‘ é 5 £550 0 0 
Hiwards, Eggington 7 ° ° . . 425 0 0 
Minus, Leighton Buzzard F ‘ c $4202 0) 20 
Warren, Fenny Stratford 5 » 395 10° 0 
Wilford Bros., Newport Pagnell . . 5 weed 10; 20 
Heath, Towcester . 3 fi secs 0-0 
Welsh & Son, Fenny Stratford . * 2 OOO AO 
Gates, Fenny Stratford . 7 5 a . 37210 0 
Kingerlce, Oxford , ‘s 865 0 0 
WARREN & Son, Fenny Stratford (accepted) . 325 10 0 


PATRICROFT. 


For the Erection of Separate CeJl Vagrant Wards on Pre- 
mises attached to the Workhouse, Patricroft, for the 
Burton-on-Irwell Board of Quardians. Quantities 


suppliel by the Architect, Mr. JoHN PRICE, Assoc. 
M. Inst. C.E. 


J. & P. Cain, Stretford . ° : -£1,000 0 0 
Moore & Sons, Eccles . > . 6 se 2987 sOrO. 
Roper, Patricroft . : “ A ‘ -. 96618 0 
Brown, Salford 6 ‘ 950 0 0 
Brooxns & § Son, Patricroft (accepted) . 94512 3 


RAMSGATE. 


For Alterations and Additions to Christ Church Schools, 
Ramsgate, Kent. Mr. E. L. Exa@ar, Architect, 12 


Harbour Street, Ramsgate, Quantities by the 

Architect, 
Miller 5 ° ‘ 6 5 5 : £618 0 0 
Claris 5 : , cj 5 . « 20902502, 10 
Horne . . 6 ‘ ° . ® 27 O90 ROO) 
Bowman , 5 : pi ‘ F ° 573 10 0 
Port * 4 “ 2 : 5 ° s 570 20-0) 
Smith ‘ 6 5 ‘ 0 A E . 606 0 0 
White Bros, . 6 5 . ‘ ‘ 7 470 <0 -0 
Newby . . . ° . 3 C - 465 0 0 
Newby Bros. . A 4 A ‘ ‘ - 448 0 0 

RINGSTOWN. 


For Building House at Ringstown, near Mounbrath. Mr. 
WILLIAM I. CILAMBERS, Architect, 5 Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. 

RoE (accepted) . ; oe trese. 0:0 
There were ten estimates, ranging from £1, 0CO to the 
above down. 


ROTHERHAM. 
Street Works, Rotherham, 


Kell, : . 5 ‘ . A -£299 0 0 
Hipleyoss s,s Cs Bar et > SS 200505510 
Morton . . ° . . ° : « 1940 0 
seta ere . . . . . . ° «_ LOS 00 
Pugh 5 6 briaaate . . . NON She) 
H. Wake ; é . . ° ° - 188 0 0 
R. H. WAKE (accepted) A ‘ . 5 - 185 0 0 
Borough Surveyor’s Estimate 0 . oe LIC LO: 10 


SADDLEWORTH. 
For Building Independent Methodist Sunday Schools, 
Delph, Saddleworth. Mr. ALEXANDER BANKS, Archi- 
tect. Quantities by the Architect, 


Accepted Tenders. 


0 | Winterbottom, Delph, stonework, brickwork, and slating, 


Hewkin Bros, carpenter and joiner. 
Whitehead, Dobeross, plastering. 


0° Wood, Delph, plumbing, glazing, painting, and gasfitting. 
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ROWLEY REGIS. SPALDING. 


For Enlargement of Blackheath School for the Rowley | For Erection of Outbuildings at Farm, Moulton Marsh, for} For Building Wesleyan Day Schools, 


Regis School Board, for 110 Children in Girls’ Depart- the Governors of the Endowed School, 


ment. Mr. J. T. Mersgepiru, Architect, Kidder- Gilder, Holbeach i ; " s s £8615 0 
minster. Fawer, Holbeach : . ° . Son <0 
Bate, Dudley .  . oe aes . -£800 0 0} Moora, jun., Spalding, . me tics, Mane 7 50.00/.0 
Holland & Son, Dudley . swe t20. 20) 0) King. & Sewell, Moultons .. 20 cus). even S001ee 0 
Round, Oldbury . . . : - 710 0 0] Decamps, Moulton . 5 - A A Wc eet pead) 
Harley & Son, Smethwick . ° - 700 0 O| BATEMAN, Gedney (accey ted) tsa, 0 
Allen, Birmingham - Fi ° 4 a O90 0) 0 
Trow & Son, Wednesbury . ' 4 ab OG ie OO: 
vee Old La da ° : ° ; ee : 0 SPILSBY. 
Dorse & Son, Cradley Hea . . 5 - 458 0 } acini ; 2 enh . 
Cocktn & SON, Old Hill (accepted) « d * 566 0 0 For Construction of 18-inch Pipe Sewer (500 feet), Spilsby. 


Mr. E. J. ButTcuer, Surveyor. 


Eyre & Andrews, Bratoft A MeLLe Loto 


SOUTHAMPTON. Hobson, Hogsthorpe . ‘ GE AD 
For Drainage Works in Rockstone Place, Southampton. Hibbitt, Alford 5 A ° ° 2 eet 10 
Mr. W. B. G. BENNETT, Borough Surveyor. Dunkley, Skegness... : = 93) ONO 
a vonme arom eotitss eer ee 21570 0) Cull scaimer Waintleet Ame a. oer Pde LP ORS 
Bull & Sons . . c - ci au ; 
Martin . . . . . . 6 . 
Crook (accepted) . . . . . . 133 10 0 , STONEY STANTON. 
Crook & Smith 5 . : , . 120 0 0| For Eight Houses at Stoney Stanton for Mr. Thomas 


Lansey. Mr.J. WELLS, Architect, Hinckley. 


T. & G. Harrold, Hinckley . 4 A - £1,594 0 0 

SOUTHPORT. Foxon, Hinckley abs. ? oe ees 2125p 0 

For Additions to the Mornington Road Wesleyan Schools, Goodman, Hinckley : 1,230 0 0 
Southport, Messrs. MaxweLtt, TuKE & Hurst, J. & W. Harrold, Hinckley . . . onl 28250500 
Architects, Shilton, Stoke A ; : 3 - «2.2105 00-0 
BRIDGE, Burscough (accepted) . - .£4,400 0 0] Norron, Stoney Stanton (accepted) . 1,200 0 0 


SPRAGUE & CQO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 2559032 


COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., L?- 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 
STONE 


BROTHERS, 
BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices and Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, BATH. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 
Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port o 
Railway Station, for all ty So a ay pent 
Q elected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE, { Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


QUANTITIES, ETC., 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 
COLMORE ROW, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
“THE MARBLE STORES.’ 


WILLIAMS & NASH, 
9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade 


Bitts oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certiricate Booxs for, Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracun’s TaBLes, upon application. 


SILICATED CARBON 
CONSTANT-SUPPLY FILTER. 


SILICATED CARBON [rane mangg 


Complete with Brackets, ready for fixing 


FOR 
Price £3 3s, Each. 
Write for List of Prices to the C H Mi N EY P i E C E S 5 


MARBLE FENDERS, 20s. 
On View at the International Health Exhibition. 


PUTNEY’S 


PATENT ‘NAIL-LESS’ 
SOLID WoOoD 


FLOORING. 


FULL PARTICULARS POST FREE. 
SAMUEL PUTNEY, Batric Wuarr, Harrow 
Roap, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W. 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 
To H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, &e. 
Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying {nstruments of every 
description, of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
Address 4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C, 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster. 


SILICATED CARBON FILTER CO. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


SERPENTINE. 


QUARRIES and WORKS, 
POLTESCO, near the Lizard, Cornwall. 


Estimates forwarded on application to the Proprietor. 
JABEZ DRUITT, 
SOUTH GROVE, MILE END ROAD, LONDON. 
Or the Mavager at the Works. 
Show Room for Chimney-pieves, 9 Castle Street, Holborn, 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 
MANUFACTURING PAPERSTAINERS, 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC. 
SHOW-ROOMS : Z a 


110 High Street, Manchester | 
Square, London, W. 


Of all Decorators & Contractors. (ge 
ear Sots ADDRESS. 
Note Trade Mark. 


WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
West Hartlepool. 


Mr. R. Dunipace, Architect, West Hartlepool. 
Quantities not supplied, 
Wheelwright & Miller . - = ; ~ £1,194 0 0 
Suceit & Son (accepted) < : . . 1,035 0 0 
Moody & Burton . : r 3 1,006 9 0 
Howe . 7 6 . . . . + 2,000 10 0 
Harrison : . 5 4 . 883 16 4 
WORTHING. 


For Construction of Tarring Road Sewer, for Worthing. 
Mr. WALTER HoRNE, Surveyor. 


Mills, Worthing - - 5 «£739 The 6 
Munnery, Worthing. " 5 5 ‘ . 628 14 6 
Twine, Worthing . : ° ; “ . GUl14 6 
Fort, Buckle & Co., Leicester F . . 59512 9 
Hayter, Portsmouth 3 e . e . 586 8 0 
Bell, WoodGreen ., 7 - e q . 58510 0 
Blaker, Worthing . > . . . 573 18 0 
Dearle, Eastbourne 5 “ : . 568 6 0 
Sandell, Worthing . F : : Z 540 10 0 
Standing, Worthing ‘ : . ° . 531 4 0 
HA & Co., Portsmouth (accepted) F . 006). Tan 0 
Ovett, Worthing “ . . . : » 419-4 0 
Surveyor’s estimate . . ‘ . . - 2612.0 70 


J. L. BACON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34 UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACH, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W., 
And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and 
NEWCASTLE. — 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free. 


STONE CARVING, MODELLING 


AND 


ORNAMENTAL PLASTERING 


IN ALL STYLES. 


CEILING FLOWERS, 


CAPITALS, TRUSSES, 
CORNICE ENRICHMENTS, ENRIGHED PANELS, ETC, 


= 


— 


— 


CH. & J. MABEY, 
SCULPTORS, 


MODELLERS, CARVERS, ETC. 


Invite the attention of Architects and others to 


an extensive Stock of New Designs for Internal 
and External Plaster or Cement Decoration for 
Buildings. 


Figure and Architectural Modelling and Wood Carving 
executed to order, and Designs made for any work. 


1, ta & 2 PRINCES MEWS, STOREY’S GATE, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


REREDOSES, PULPITS, FONTS, MONU- 
MENTS, ETC. 


UILDERS’ SCREENS, uneaqualled for 


Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and Cheapness; also 
Castings of all Descriptions. 
GUY & STEVENS, Ceres Iron Works, Kingston-on-Thames, 


“SANITAS ” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E. 
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Trade generally, to rival every other system of Roof Glazing, where a thoroughly substantial and water-tight job is 
required; and the only system of Patent Glazing yet introduced that is suitable for ordinary Wood or Iron Sash Bars, 
as no Water can penetrate from the Surface of the Glass to the edges, and that has stood all the late Storms of Wind | 
and Rain without a complaint. | 
Fig. 1 is Section of Roof—A A are Side Slips fitting tightly on the edges of the Glass, 
and filled with prepared Putty that will not dry or harden. Cis Cap in zine, 
copper, or lead, showing allowance for Side Slips to expand or contract with the ; 
Glass, G. B is Bar of Wood or Iron. : 
Fig. 2 shows Section of Roof. j 
C —Lead, Zine, Copper. 1 Brass Flanges folded down on Glass. ; , 
F—Perspective view of Patent Iron, Zinc, or Steel Bar, with Lead folded down on Glass, 4 i . 
iN 
H—Chair for fixing Bars to Purlins when required. PO 


I—Bolt and Nut to secure Metal Flange inside at bottom. ——= f 
J—Water Gutter. ‘ 7h ig) 


DRUMMOND’S PATENT ROOF VENTILATION. — 


1st—No cumbersome wood opening frames required, 
2nd—Roof has a much neater appearance, more light, and perfect ventilation. 
drd—Minimises breakages to the lowest possible point as compared where opening frames are used. 


REFERENCES, MODELS, AND ILLUSTRATIONS MAY BE HAD BY APPLYING TO 
wy sn & BS A is a D4 bl B 3m 


55 LOTHIAN ROAD, EDINBURGH; OR 89 ABERCROMB 


Sw Va Sen Sey” 


HANLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printed and Enamelled Tiles, 
Barbotine Painted Tiles, 
Under-Glaze Art-Painted Tiles, 


Richly-Glazed Encaustic Tiles, 


FOR HEARTHS, STOVES, CABINET WORK, ETC, 
PATTERNS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


x eT ns * Sverre = ee 


= 


2 Crs 


: ng OTe DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 

of Improved REVOLVING SHUTTERS, IN WOOD, IRON, & STEEL, 
SUITABLE FOR BANES, MANSIONS, SHOPS, AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

BRASS SHOP FRONTS & SPRING BLINDS, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. ESTIMATES AND PRICE LISTS FREE 


-GASHS FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings.——Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


at No.5 New-street Square H.C.; and Published by GILBERT WOOD at the Office, No, 175 Strand, W.C., London. 


Saturday, June7, 1884, 


Priuted for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., 
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@he Architect, 


THE CLOSING MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE Long Vacation of the Institute com- 
menced on Monday night a few minutes 
before ten, and will last until the third 
day of next November at eight o'clock. 
In making the formal announcement of 
this somewhat leisurely arrangement, the 
President, Mr. CHRISTIAN, very properly 
expressed the hope that at the close of 
the interval of rest he might find the 
members returning to work refreshed. by 
a thorough enjoyment of their repose. 
We sincerely echo the Presidential utter- 
ance, and with this addition—that we 

trust the gentlemen thus graciously released from the labours 
of academical life may do as much work in the next session as 
they have done in the last, and, if they wish, a little more. 
Our readers are aware that the administrative arrangements of 
the Institute are now being overhauled by a committee of re- 
form ; perhaps amongst the rest it might not be amiss if this 
tribunal were to inquire what is the necessity for the affectation 
of suspending proceedings for five months at a time, to say 
nothing of other holidays, by way of affording annual relaxa- 
tion to men of business whose real holiday consists, like other 
people’s, in a few weeks snatched from their daily work in the 
autumn. 

The meeting of Monday evening, we regret to say, was not 
a satisfactory one. The programme was promising. Mr. 
BUTTERFIELD was to be presented with Her Majesty’s annual 
gold medal, and Mr. Woop ‘‘of Ephesus” was to give an 
account of his recent operations upon the site of great 
Diana’s Temple. Mr, BurrerFieLpD (to use . vernacular 
phraseology) did not turn up ; and Mr. Woop’s demonstration 
ended, and indeed began, in that most unprofitable of all 
collisions architectural, a difference of opinion with Mr. 
FERGUSSON. 

We ought not to omit to mention that the ordinary medals 
given annually to students were also to be presented ; and, in 
fact, this part of the proceedings was all that could be called 
successful. Mr. CuristiAN, when speaking of the work of 
students, always displays a certain genial enthusiasm which 
Carries one away in an irresistible manner. It is as if, after 
bearing in his own person the burden and heat of. the day— 
for he is no carpet knight—he were rejoicing unwearied still .in 
the remembrance of the jubilant vigour of the morning. As 
one of the pioneers, in fact, of the “sketchmanship” of the 
age, he prefers to regard the young men before him as every 
one a sketcher such as he himself once was. “Spend your 
last shilling,” he says ‘to them, therefore, in sketching ; and, 
with a certain grain of salt, the counsel is good in these days. 
For these are artistic days emphatically in English architecture, 
and it seems very likely that for a good many years now to 
come the progress of the rising generation of architects, in the 
direction of their public usefulness, must be more and more 
bound up in sketching, or, in other words, in that particular 
dexterity of artistic touch which constant and enthusiastic 
exercise in free-hand drawing of the freest can alone produce. 
At the same time we will ask Mr. CurisTIAN to allow us to 
remark on his behalf that when the last shilling is expended in 
sketching, it is to be hoped that the sketcher has not forgotten 
to expenda shilling or two before the last upon certain subjects 
of study which may be called a little more substantial, if not 
even more essential. 

When the recipient of the Royal Gold Medal of the Insti- 
tute is a gentleman who, although in good health, is too 
‘retiring ” to attend in person to receive it, the situation (not 
to put too fine a point upon it) is a trifle wanting in muscularity. 
Strangers and others of the comparatively uninitiated sort who 
were present on Monday evening may well be excused if they 
opened their eyes a little on being told that the distinguished 
architect of All Saints’ Church in Margaret Street and Keble 


College at Oxford had expressly bargained with the Council. 


that if he were to be expected to dosuch a thing as attend.a 
meeting at Conduit Street he must not be asked to accept the 


medal! This may remind us of another distinguished per- 
sonage, equally “retiring” in his way, who actually threw the 
medal, we may say, like Mr. WHISTLER’s famous paint-pot, at 
the head of the public, with a contemptuous demand to know 
whether ¢ha¢ was “‘a time to be giving and receiving medals.” 
Nay, in the minds of the more flippant amongst us, even the 
“happy thought” of our sprightly BurcErs. may perchance 
come up again in which the “blue ribbon” of English archi- 
tecture was proposed to be “shot for by the Artists’ Corps.” 
All this, in a word, is at the least undignified ; and Mr. 
BUTTERFIELD might at any rate have gone so far in the direc- 
tion of social courtesy as to induce his medical man to recom- 
mend him, in some supposed state of his nervous system, to 
avoid the risk of emotion. 

The Council, however, did their best in the circumstances. 
Mr. PENROSE, the immediately preceding gold medallist, was 
engaged to appear as the recipient’s agent ; the President had 
written a very nice little address, which he very nicely 
delivered ; a copy of this document was handed over with the 
medal, to represent the utterance which ought to have taken 
place in the recipient’s proper presence ; Mr. PENROSE made a 
gracious reply ; and everybody consented to forgive, if they 
could. scarcely forget, the extreme bashfulness of a great 
Gothic artist. It is at least satisfactory to feel that there is 
probably no one else amongst the Medizvalist brotherhood 
who would exhibit the same unflattering timorousness in the 
same flattering situation. 

Mr. Woop, as we have said, has fallen out with Mr. FEr- 
Gusson about the Temple at Ephesus. Of course it was Mr. 
FEerGusson who fell out with him first. The energetic author 
of the “‘ History of Architecture” is a man who reserves to 
himself the right divine of forming opinions of his own and 
expressing them in his own way, no man daring, if he be wise, 
to try to make him afraid. No doubt it is customary with 
some intelligences of the higher order to defer a little, ina 
question of intellectual specialty, to the opinions of the 
specialist. He may be wrong, but a certain delicacy is felt in 
telling him so ; he has created a new item of knowledge, and 
he is considered to have a sort of right to dictate about it, and 
much more to object to be dictated to, But Mr. FeRcusson, 
at any rate, may be said to accept this rule within strictly 
rational limits. In architectural criticism, to which he has 
unquestionably rendered wonderfully good service, he is 
especially independent. He is not in any way an architect, 
and in every way a great amateur. From professional preju- 
dices and traditional trammels he is consequently free, and he 
adds to this relief the further freedom of a remarkably powerful 
scientific mind. He seems to feel that life is not long enough 
to be wasted in mere amenities, and that the compromise of 
his own casual opinions is the compromise of immortal truth. 
Those who differ with him—or from whom he differs—must 
take him therefore as he is, and make what excuse they may 
for his vehemence in recognition of his value. Accordingly, 
when Mr. Woop, in dealing with the well-known passage in 
Puiny which describes the great Ephesian temple as having 
possessed one hundred and twenty-seven columns the gifts 
of kings, is constrained to read it in the sense that there were 
one hundred columns, twenty-seven of which were the gifts 
of kings, as the only means of making other conditions fit 


together, we cannot wonder, first, that Mr. FERGUSSON 
should try his hand at some other solution of the 
enigma, or, secondly, that having in his own opinion 


found it, he should scout Mr. Woon’s hypothesis with 
characteristic scorn. But when Mr. FERGusson in his turn, 
in order to accommodate the singularly odd number of 
one hundred and twenty-seven columns on the plan of a Greek 
temple, in which it is primarily held to be an essential condition 
of Classic symmetry that the axial line shall cut the entire 
columnar arrangement into perfect halves, resorts to the bold 
contrivance, while making the pronaos or front portico a range 
of eight columns (so described specifically by ViTRUvIUs) 
according to rule, gives to the posticum or rearward portico 
nine columns, in defiance of the very foremost of all the archi- 
tectural principles that we have been accustomed to rely upon 
in Classic design, it need not surprise us to find Mr. Woop 
groaning in spirit to see the result of his lifetime’s labour in a 
great critic delivering criticism like this, and a professional 
public listening to it without impatience. Accordingly, Mr. 
Woop’s expected description of his findings at Ephesus turned 
lout to be an emphatic assault upon Mr. FERGusson’s “ resto- 
ration.” In reply to this the Secretary was somehow furnished 
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with a much more emphatic communication from Mr. FEr- 
GUSSON attacking Mr. Woop’s restoration. The meeting was 
vastly amused, of course, and perhaps it was wise in the Chair- 
man quickly to apply the </é¢wre to a debate which might have 
followed up the controversy somewhat inconveniently. Pro- 
bably the best way out of the difficulty is to suppose it possible 
that the excellent Piiny himself had made a slight mistake in 
his numerals, and, while thanking Mr. FERcusson for his too 
ingenious calculation, to leave Mr. Woop for the present in 
possession of the field which is his own. The majority of 
architects will certainly prefer to let the question thus remain 
for a long time to come, rather than accept the suggestion 
that, even in the age of ALEXANDER THE GREAT, a Greek 
temple, the most splendid in the world, could have had a 
portico with a column instead of an interspace in the middle 
—a disposition which is only worthy of a cockney gable after 
the order of Queen Anne. 


THE ASSESSOR IN ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 


HE large number of architects who supported the STREET 
memorial to the President and Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and the still larger number who 
have since voluntarily entered into an agreement not to take 
part in any public architectural competition unless one or more 
assessors are appointed to advise the promoters, is a strong 
proof of the great importance the profession place upon the 
necessity of such a course being adopted. When we look 
down the list of names, and see that it embraces those best 
known in London and the provinces, we cannot but think and 
hope that a great reformation may be worked in time. Reform 
generally works slowly, and the advocates of this method of 
selecting designs must wait with some patience before the 
object they seek is accomplished. Most architects, we may 
assume, agree that the selection of designs by a specialist is 
better than leaving it to a committee of laymen, who, however 
desirous of acting fairly, cannot be expected to possess that 
discrimination and knowledge of architecture, embracing plan, 
construction, and cost, sufficient to constitute them competent 
judges. Here and there committees and men may exist 
who from special training are more capable of weighing 
the merits and demerits of a plan, but such instances are 
rare, and any architect in practice knows with what patience 
and trouble he has to go over his design with a com- 
mittee or private clients before he can make them understand 
his drawings, and explain his intentions, If such a difficulty 
exists with only one design to deal with, the difficulty is 
multiplied with rival designs to select from. Architects will 
readily admit this, but wil! at the same time withhold their 
adhesion to the agreement their brethren have signed, on the 
ground that work is scarce, competition in all its forms keen, 
and that, admitting all the evils of the lottery, they cannot 
afford to throw away any chance, however remote, and however 
unfair the terms upon which they are asked to compete. This 
attitude on the part of so many professional men constitutes a 
serious barrier to the success of the scheme to which we have 
alluded. The contest for bare subsistence is carried on so 
sharply, the number of men in the profession is so large, that 
no wonder need be felt that many stand aloof, and are quite 
content to see their brethren who choose to do s0, tie their 
hands, and refuse to compete unless an assessor is appointed. 
Others again think that this agreement not to compete does 
not go far enough, and that all manner of stringent regulations 
ought to be made; others that men ought to agree not to 
compete on any terms whatever; that the system of competition 
is altogether a gambling sort of undertaking, a ruin to good 
architecture, destructive of everything that is respectable and 
honest in professional practice. Be this as it may, the 
profession must recognise the fact that it exists in every 
walk of business life, and that, rail against it as we may, 
our masters, the public, will it, and architects by the score 
respond with alacrity to the call. This being the case, it is in 
Our opinion far wiser to recognise the fact, and endeavour by 
all legitimate and common sense means to regulate the traffic. 
We have frequently heard it stated that a fair way of selecting 
designs would be that each competitor should have a vote, and 
that the competitors themselves should decide to whom the 
prizes should be awarded. A little consideration would, we 


think, soon convince those holding this opinion that such a 
plan could never work. Let us take a case. A competition 
is advertised for some hundred miles or so out of London. 
Would the living-at-a-distance competitors go to the expense of 
a journey and hotel expenses to view the designs for the 
purpose of recording their vote? Would it not further be 
open to the objection of votes being obtained by unfair 
means? Would not each voter be led to vote for his own 
design? Would those who were not able to attend, accept 
with equanimity the result of an election in which they were 
unable to participate with those who attended it? We think 
not. 

It is well known in the profession that there is a large class 
of draughtsmen who almost solely subsist upon making designs 
for competitions. They know what will attract ; they have 
great skill in making a taking design, and their sole chance of 
success lies in the draughtsmanship of the design. Of the ultimate 
cost, of good construction and of plan, they are too often 
shamefully ignorant. 

It is not to be wondered at, however, that men unaccus- 
tomed to architectural drawings are at once taken by the 
pictorial effect of this kind of meretricious design. So it-often. 
happens that one is chosen, grossly violating the published 
conditions, utterly impossible to execute for the stipulated out- 
lay, probably ill adapted to the intended site, which very likely 
has never been inspected, or the surroundings of the new 
building considered. The design accepted, comes the invita- 
tion for tenders with the usual result, tenders largely in excess 
of the architect’s estimate. It is then too late for the com- 
mittee to reconsider their decision; the design has to be 
mercilessly cut down and shorn of its prettiness, walls and 
timber reduced to barely supporting strength, and in the end 
general dissatisfaction all round, and the work carried on with 
great friction, and more obloquy heaped upon a profession 
which the competition system, more than any others, has so 
lowered in public estimation. 

Now it is too much to expect that the appointment of the 
professional assessor is going to put an end to all and every. 
evil of the competition system. ‘That is a position which the 
most ardent advocates of it never have assumed, and in their 
circular issued to the profession, and published in these 
columns, they especially guard themselves against such a 
foolish admission. But they say, and we think rightly, that it 
is on the whole the best—nay, we may add, the only fair course 
to adopt, both for promoters and for competitors. : 

If it became a recognised rule that there should be no 
competition without a professional assessor, one result would 
be that only works of a certain importance would ever be put 
to competition, as the cost of employing a professional man of 
established reputation would be prohibitive with only a small 
outlay to be expended. We do not hesitate, in the best interests 
of the profession, to say that it would be an unmixed good, 
saving much heart-burning, jealousies, and fostering of evils 
which now cling to the system. Something must be done if 
the profession is to be one to tempt the best men to enter it, 
and to maintain the high standard that it ought and might do, 
to check the reckless gambling which is now in our midst.. 
Terms more and more dishonourable are being offered. and. 
scrambled for; works of from a thousand pounds are offered for 
competition at a ridiculously low offer of remuneration ; signs 
are not wanting that private individuals, seeing that architects 
will stoop to accept any terms, are also throwing their work to 
competition, in the hope of getting it done cheaper, and 
knowing full well that the bait will be snapped up. Men, 
in their desire to get work—honestly, if they can, but to get 
work—are ready to accept what may be offered, and the 
result, if this state of things go on, must be a still lower rate of 
payment, which at the best only offers now a moderate income 
even to a man in fair practice. Men are valued according to 
the estimate they set on their labour, and the estimate in which 
the public hold many men in the profession is low enough now, 
and needs no further encouragement. 

Now, taking no Utopian view of the value of employing a. 
professional assessor, let us consider some of the advantages. 
The man who would likely be employed would be one of 
judicial mind who had devoted years of study to his profession ; 
his eye trained to detect the merits and demerits of a design, 
and quick to detect, knowing the conditions, whether a plan 
was workable or not ; whether the building before him on 
paper would be suitable when erected, whether it could be 
executed within a reasonable margin for the estimate given. - 
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He would at once see whether the construction was as a whole 
good. <A design merely got up for effect would, before a 
critical eye, stand condemned: mere draughtsmanship would 
stand no chance. A design in direct violation of the condi- 
tions, or with any dishonest attempt to evade them, would be 
rejected. Is not such a man more likely to arrive at a 
righteous judgment than a committee, however upright and 
willing to do justice? We do not suppose that the verdict of 
such a man will not sometimes be open to question. Human 
infallibility is impossible ; but we do say that such adjudication, 
or such advice as he alone can give a committee, is far better 
than the lottery of leaving it to the unaided judgment of the 
promoters. ‘ 

Have not the columns of this and other professional 
jeurnals teemed with complaints of the unfairness, the bribery, 
the favouritism, and other evils under the old system? ‘The 
profession has the solution of the matter in their own hands to 
a much larger extent than at first sight appears. We do not 
advocate the competition system at all; it exists and must in 
some form or other be endured, dislike it as we may, but let it 
exist at least on the best basis possible. The assessor will up- 
hold the honour and dignity of a profession which should be 
one of the most honourable ; he will endeavour to maintain a 
fair standard of payment for fair skill and work; he will 
promote good architecture, and encourage honest and zealous 
men to come to the front ; he will discourage paper architects, 
whose only qualification it is that they can make showy and 
meretricious drawings. . 

An objection frequently raised against the employment of 
an assessor is, that he will be biassed in his judgment ; that 
before a Classic man Gothic would have little chance, or before 
a Gothic man Classic would go to the wall. All men have 
their predilections of style, and there is ground for the objec- 
tions raised on this score; but we venture to think that the 
case is not sufficiently proven, and that a man sitting as judge, 
with the eyes of the profession upon him, would endeavour to 
give a righteous judgment apart from his own individual prefer- 
ences. No doubt great discrimination should be exercised, and 
the fittest man chosen for the post that it is possible to obtain. 
Not only questions of style have to be considered, but ques- 
tions of special skill in adjudicating upon the class of build- 
ing proposed to be erected. There need, we think, be no 
‘very great difficulty about this. Accept the principle that a 
specialist should be appointed, and the best man for the 
building to be erected can easily be found, whose class of 
practice would enable him to speak with authority. That the 
Appointment should be made as an initial step is, we think, 
most desirable, so that, knowing the wants of the promoters, 
he may frame the conditions and consult with those who call 
in his advice. We observe that in the circular to be sent by 
the Competitions Memorial Committee to promoters, they do 
mot undertake to advise them on the selection of an assessor or 
assessors, but wisely refer them to the President and Council 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, or to any well- 
‘known man not necessarily a member of that body. Itshould 
not, therefore, we think, be difficult for promoters to gain the 
services of a competent man for the particular work con- 
templated. If the profession at large, in their best interests, 
support the scheme, which has gained the adherence of some 
of the best men in their ranks, reform will be possible and 
much good spring from it. 


STUDIOS IN ROME: SIGNOR G. COSTA’S. 


[By a CORRESPONDENT. | 


IGNOR COSTA’S name is not unfamiliar to English art- 
lovers. His works have been shown from time to time 

at Burlington House, and he has been a contributor to the 
exhibitions of the Grosvenor Gallery since its opening ; also in 
1882 there was a special exhibition of his works in London. 
He is one of the few Italian painters who have broken free 
from the influence of national modes and forms, and has 
asserted his personality in new and self-appointed ways, with 
an individuality of character and a sincerity of purpose which 
in themselves command respect. There is, however, some- 
thing more in his work than originality of conception and 
independence of treatment merely as such. It is thoughtful, 
earnest, and conscientious ; and if not distinguished by that 
brilliancy of execution which in the first instance strikes the 


eye by its splendour, it does not the less affect the mind dwell- 
ing upon it by its sober reticence, its well-digested faithfulness 
of reproduction, and a certain imaginative glow which satisfies 
the interior sense with the feeling of what is essentially tender 
and beautiful. 

Italian art is at present in a somewhat anomalous position. 
It has lost the old traditions without introducing anything 
stable and satisfactory in the place of them. One cannot 
imagine a greater contrast in the selection of subjects and the 
mode of dealing with them than is shown in the works of 
former days and those furnished to us now. ‘The fine, puristic 
sentiment of the Umbrians, the glory and richness of the 
Venetians, the intellectual power and academic perfection of 
the Roman and Florentine schools, have all vanished as art 
influences, leaving no tracé or tradition behind. Another 
sentiment now rules everywhere, partly the outgrowth of 
Spanish examples inaugurated by Fortunl, partly resulting 
from the desire to attract the eye by vivid colours and strong 
contrasts united with great cleverness of technical manipula- 
tion, but almost entirely wanting in those higher qualities of 
mind and of soul which are necessary to create and retain an 
interest in all artistic work calculated to take its place in the 
esthetic culture of the time. In modern Italian pictures one 
too often finds forced and exaggerated sentiment, if the sub- 
ject be a dramatic one, generally involving some circumstance 
of blood, intrigue, or horror ; or a motive so trivial and silly 
as to be unworthy of notice. Should the subject be landscape 
one gets an extravagance of treatment which borders upon 
the meretricious. There is little that is sweet, wholesome, and 
unaffected. Amongst this little, however, must be placed 
the works of Signor Costa. Whether in the figure, with 
which he sometimes deals, or in landscape, where his chief 
forte lies, he has taken the simplicities of nature, and by a fine, 
artistic perception has impressed upon them his individuality 
without obliterating or losing sight of their intrinsic qualities. 
The friend of our English Mason, in earlier times, he has 
never lost sight of his influence. To Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
too, we must accredit him indebted for a certain breadth of 
view and largeness of style—qualities which characterise the 
work of the President of the Royal Academy. Doubtless 
these painters also received a reactionary influence from their 
Italian professional brother, who is no mere copyist or slavish 
follower of the modes of others. From these observations it 
will be seen that Signor Cosra appeals to a northern rather 
than to a southern public, and to them he must look for a fair 
appreciation of his studies and labours. 

Of Signor Cosra’s more recent works we have two painted 
for Mr. G. Howarp. In the one is represented the Ponte 
Nomentano, a bridge which crosses the Anio two miles from 
Rome, seen under the effect of a sunset sky. A sober stretch 
of the Campagna is streaked by the waters of the overflowing 
river. The landscape is marked bya tree and two figures. 
In the distance the Tusculan Hills are seen. The other, the 
Bocca d’Arno, represents a reach of the Arno near its mouth 
below Pisa, flanked by some fishermen’s huts. On the spread- 
ing shore two figures recline. Above the further bank the 
moon rises beyond the distant mountains. The effect is broad, 
serious, and impressive. Another is a landscape taken at 
Asciano. It is composed of the spur of a hill, at the foot of 
which are some sheep feeding, A small chapel occupies a 
part of the foreground, from which an expansive, rural, middle 
distance leads the eye to the far-off blue mountains which limit 
the horizon. This is painted with Signor Cosra’s usual care 
and thoughtfulness ; but the subject is a little wanting in 
interest, which induces a tendency to monotony in the general 
effect. We have next two little pictures representing respectively 
Monte Oreste and Monte Circeo. The first of these, the well- 
known Mount Soracte of the ancients, is taken from the Villa 
Borghese. Above the trees, stripped of their summer foliage, the 
classic peaks of the mountain rise in distant blueness. The values 
of this picture are carefully rendered under a somewhat cold 
light. The other represents the Circzean Promontory, the 
appearance of which is familiar to travellers along the Medi- 
terranean coast of Central Italy. The huge headland rises in 
faint grey from a well-studied and carefully-painted stretch of 
sea. It appears like an island from a little distance, the low- 
lying connection with the mainland not being visible. Thus 
it is rendered by Signor Costa, a line of fishing-boats with 
lateen sails passing under the promontory. Signor Costa’s 
largest picture of this year is Spring on the Celian Hill. The 
foreground is occupied by orchard gardens, in which are some 
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almond.-trees in blossom. The sculptured figures which sur- 
mount the facade of St. John Lateran stand in the middle 
distance. Farthest of all are.seen the Sabine Hills. This 
picture is painted in a series of well-balanced greys varying 
from neutral to more positive tints. In spite of the refinement 
and delicacy displayed in the manipulation, one feels that it 
might have borne a somewhat richer and fuller treatment. In 
his Evening Repose a peasant woman is seated on a wall, a 
mattock and sickle lying on the ground. The figure occupies 
a large proportion of the picture. A flush of dying light fills 
the sky. The landscape is serious, simple, and broad, and 
reminds one, in its well-balanced sweetness, of the French 
Miter. Porto d’Anzio, the site of the ancient seaport 
Antium, is favourite art-ground of Signor Costa. His fine 
picture of a dreary coast scene in this district has been 
exhibited in England. Amongst other studies and pictures 
from the same region we have the mansion of the BORGHESE 
family on its wooded height overlooking the sea, a glimpse of 
which is seen in the distance. Another, also taken in the 
same locality, gives us the old town Nettuno, with its forlorn 
and very picturesque-looking castle on the sea-border. Rising 
out of the dreary waters are seen the ruins of the old military 
port of NERo.. The Pontine Marshes bound the sea on its 
farthest side, beyond which rises the Volscian range. Cer- 
tainly Signor Costa conveys the gloom and eerie desolation 
of this spot as no one else has done. One almost feels the 
pervading melancholy with which its very winds seem to be 
charged, as of a funereal spirit mourning its departed great- 
ness. Scarcely less sombre are the passages of landscape 
taken from Gombo, near the mouth of the Arno, of which 
we have several. One of these is peculiarly refined and 
harmonious. Groups of pines, near and more distant, rise 
from a shadow-streaked sward here and there bristled with 
rushes. Over these a soft golden light is diffused, which 
one might imagine to be engaged in loving play with the 
tender shadows, so sweetly are they blended and interwoven. 
A woman ties up a bundle of sticks in the foreground. In 
this picture the painter has realised his happiest mood, and 
well expressed his feeling for one of those subtle and enchant- 
ing effects of nature, the contemplation of which acts upon the 
mind like a sedative. On a broad and low canvas we have a 
representation of some Tuscan vineyards underneath Vallom- 
brosa, in the season of autumn. In the extreme distance the 
Carrara mountains lift themselves above the horizon, all sobered 
under the gathering twilight. Although not. finished, this 
promises well. 

Signor Costa has not wholly confined himself in his choice 
of subjects to Italian soil. He has given us some remarkable 
interpretations. of English landscape and scenery. They have 
much of the freshness and open-air look of Davip Cox’s 
landscape studies, reminding one also, to a certain extent, of 
some of CONSTABLE’S crisp and sparkling transcripts; and, 
though they cannot lay claim to the full vigour and frankness 
of these masters of the brush, yet they compensate in a measure 
for their brusque qualities by careful study and thorough artistic 
finish—a study and finish which never become oppressive or 
distracting. Amongst these isa landscape in Cumberland, a 
fresh green English pastoral, with a harmonious sweep of line 
characteristic of the district. Some beeches in the foreground 
throw their shadows on the sward. A wooded upland is seen 
in the distance. The picture is agreeable and pleasing. 
Another, of a somewhat similar subject, gives us a pasture 
flanked by a bit of woodland. A broken middle distance leads 
the eye to a stretch of blue heath. A mottled sky suggests the 
smiles and storms of changeable weather. Discarding all 
meretricious attempts to attract the eye, this picture is distin- 
guished by a repose of treatment which it is refreshing to look 
upon. Another characteristic piece of English landscape on 
the borders of the Lake district, represents a heath-patched 
dingle with a beck running through it. A distant hill lifts its 
shoulder over the boundaries of this little nook, over which 
hangs a threatening sky. 

But it is not only as a landscape painter that Signor CosTa 
shines. He has painted some heads and figures of rare 

_ excellence, first of which may be mentioned a quarter-length 
portrait of his own daughter. It is designed and painted from 
a thoroughly artistic point of view. She is clothed in a blue- 
grey velvet dress, with a lace frontlet-—a sweet girlish face 
which fixes itself on the memory. She looks out of the 
picture with an earnest childlike gaze, the hair streaming on 
each side of the face. The tender manipulation, the fine 


neutrality of colour and equality of tone in this picture give it 

a high place in this branch of art. Another portrait is that of 
a nephew, hardly less excellent, but in a different key and_ 
sentiment. He is seated with some flowers hanging from his 

hand. It is as sweet and unaffected as if it had been painted 

by Joun BeEtuin1, and would, indeed, hold its own beside the 

works of that master. Other figure pictures represent a girl of 
Lerici, seated with her back to the spectator, looking over her 

shoulder, and a careful and refined study of a girl descending 

some steps with a well-poised pail on her head. She stands. 

firm and strong as a caryatid, a fine example of the higher type: 

of Italian physique. 

_ On the whole, we leave the studio of Signor CosTa 

impressed by the work of a refined and artistic mind, poetic 
in the truth and simplicities of nature, and indicating an 

eminent position for the art of his country, if it could only be - 
looked upon as an influence having a bearing on the aims and 

works of his compatriots. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


here twelfth and last ordinary meeting of the session was held 

on Monday evening, Mr. Ewan Christian, president, in the 
chair. A vote of thanks was passed to the various gentlemen 
whose donations of books to the library were announced. 

Mr. MACVICAR ANDERSON stated that the Architectural Con- 
ference to be held at the Health Exhibition had been postponed 
from June 23 to July Io, 11, and 12. . 

A ballot then took place, and the following gentlemen were: 
elected :— i 

Fellows.—Messrs. Arthur Ebden Johnson (Melbourne), 
Philip M. Dudgeon (Natal, South Africa), Thomas Rowe (Sydney, 
President of the Institute of Architects of New South Wales), 
Thomas Searancke Archer, Thomas Lennox Watson, and. 
Frederick Wheeler. 

Associates.—Messrs. Alexander Brown Wilson (Brisbane), 
Charles Mason, James Anderson Williamson, John Bevan 
Phillips, Joseph Addenbrooke Saunders, John Moir Kennard, 
Hedley John Price, Frederick Jones Banister, Lionel —Thomas. 
Waller, Andrew Whitford Anderson, Robert John Beale,” 
Alexander McGibbon, Richard Malone Hamilton (New Zealand), 
Arthur Crow, Thomas Frederick Pennington, William Henry | 
Radford, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., and Samuel Hurst Seager (New 
Zealand). 

Honorary Associate.—Mr. Charles Bell Birch, A.R.A.: ; 

Monsieur Alfred Nicolas Normand, Paris, was elected Hon. 
Corr. Member by acclamation. 

The following gentlemen, it was announced, had ceased to be 
members of the Institute:—Messrs. D. J. Coakley, of Cork, W. 
H. Hoskins, G. S. Rees, Rollitt Stockton, and Sydney Turner. 


The Royal Gold Medal. 

The PRESIDENT: Gentlemen,—You are of course aware that 
at this, the concluding evening meeting of the session, it is usual 
to present the Royal gold medal to the person selected for that - 
honour, approved by yourselves and by Her Majesty the Queen, in 
whose name it is given. You are also aware that this year the 
choice has fallen on Mr. Butterfield, but many of you may possibly 
not know, and it is therefore right I should explain, that while 
thankfully accepting the proffered honour, Mr. Butterfield said . 
that it would be so inconsistent with the habits of his whole life to 
appear in person publicly to receive it, that, if it were a necessity,, 
he must regretfully decline. Considering that personal appear- 
ance had in other cases been dispensed with, the Council were of - 
opinion that this difficulty need not bar their decision as to the 
man. I thought it my duty, however, to represent to him how 
much we should like to have welcomed him here, though I confess 
to having much sympathy with his feelings in the matter. I know 
no man whose whole career has been more truly honourable, or 
anyone whose work as an architect has been more thoroughly 
consistent with the quiet dignity so characteristic of his life. In 
the great movement for the revival of Gothic architecture there 
have been, amongst others less pronounced, at least two types of 
men who have achieved eminence as practising architects. The- 
prominent leaders of the cause were of great mental and physical 
power, indomitable energy, and restless love of work, and could 
not fail to attach general and popular attention ; but not less im~ 
portant to the success of such a movement have been the quiet, 
studious hard workers, who in parallel lines have done so much to 
advance the knowledge and sound practice of their art. Of the 
former type two have accepted this medal, and, to our sorrow, _ 
have successively passed away to their rest. Of the latter, one has 
received it and is with us; but the roll of gold medallists would 
indeed have been incomplete had it lacked the name of William 
Butterfield. In him we must all recognise a true master of his 
craft ; one who not only knows well the art he practises, but whose © 
works from first to last, whether great or small, in the country or in 
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the cities, bear the uniform impress not only of skilful design but 
of the loving care with which they have been carried out. I hope 
I may count upon your sympathy in saying what I often think, that 
the world at large shows too little gratitude to those who minister to 
its improvement or its pleasure. Just asI think the poet, the great 
writer, the musician, the painter, should be thanked for the grati- 
fication and instruction which each in his own vocation affords, so 
no less should the great architect ; yet who ever thinks of giving 
him his proper meed of praise ? Who ever thanked Sir Christopher 
Wren for his noble works in the city of London, the churches, 
towers, and spires with which he beautified it, or the magnificent 
cathedral, with its glorious dome, its crowning glory ? We know too 
well how the great architect’s last days were embittered by the 
persecutions of men in office not worthy to tie the shoe-strings of 
the master; yet what a poor, mean place would London have been 
but for the working of his fine and cultivated genius. Many 
times have I wished that I might have met in Palace Yard and 
thanked Sir Charles Barry for his noble clock tower, and of many 
another work I could probably say the same. Truly, I think, if 
any man earns the gratitude of nations it is the great architect, 
whose works are for all time an honour to his country ; visible to 
anyone who takes the trouble to see, or has the mind to appreciate 
the beautiful in art; and for this reason I think we have done 
well in offering to Mr. Butterfield the greatest honour it is in the 
power of the Institute to bestow. If it be true, as I hold with the 
poet it is, that “a thing of beauty is a joy for ever; its loveliness 
increases, it will never pass into nothingness,” then I think we 
may joyfully thank Mr. Butterfield for the dignified work of his 
early years ; the graceful and beautiful spire, and the vigorous, yet 
sumptuous, interior of his noble church of All Saints, Margaret 
Street ; and lest I should weary you by a bare recital of his works, 
passing over many others, each possessed of the power and beauti- 
ful form of which he is so great a master; glancing only at the 
noble church of St. Alban, of the fine, west front of which, as has 
‘been well remarked, there was lately an unlooked for revelation ; 
and the fine church of St. Augustine, South Kensington, I 
will stop at the great crowning work of his maturer years, 
the magnificent and richly-finished chapel of Keble College, 
Oxford. In each and every one of these is seen, though with great 
variety of composition, the same noble conception of dignified 
form, the same careful study of every detail for producing general 
harmony of work, and, while fully availing himself of the richness 
derivable from the subsidiary arts in choice stained glass, mural 
Painting, or mosaics, the same powerful mastery which fuses the 
whole and subordinates everything to the architect’s design. While 
possessing, as he does, a profound knowledge of the works of the 
great architects of old, and availing himself of the numberless 
resources which they so copiously afford, Mr. Butterfield’s genius 
thas enabled him to work in a style peculiarly his own, never 
slavishly copying, but moulding in his own mind whatever he 
‘desired to employ in carrying out his work ; and though opinions 
may and will differ on matters of taste, none can certainly deny 
that his works are those of a refined and cultivated gentleman and 
a most able, original, and accomplished architect. Finally, gentle- 
men, I think I have said enough to show that our medal has been 
worthily bestowed, and I trust I have not wearied you in dilating 
possibly too long on what has been to myself a very genial theme. 

The President then presented the Royal gold medal, this year 
given to Mr. William Butterfield, to Mr. Penrose, who attended on 
the part of Mr. Butterfield. 

Mr. PENROSE said that, under the circumstances, he had no 
occasion tosay much. He considered a great honour had been 
conferred on him in making him the medium to convey the gift of 
ithe gold medal to Mr. Butterfield, and he should endeavour as 
soon as possible to acquaint Mr. Butterfield with the President’s 
remarks and the enthusiasm with which those remarks had been 
received. ; 

Medals and Prizes. 

The President then distributed the medals and prizes as 
follows :— 

The Soane Medallion, with fifty pounds, was awarded to Mr. John 
Oliver Harris; and in the same competition a Medal of Merit was 
awarded to Mr. Herbert Osborn Creswell. 

The Tite Prize of thirty pounds was awarded to Mr. Edwin 
William Poley, Associate ; and a Medal of Merit and ten guineas 
were awarded to Mr. John Archibald Campbell. 

The Institute Silver Medal and ten guineas for measured 
drawings was awarded to Mr. Andrew Whitford Anderson, 
Associate. 

A similar Institute Silver Medal for measured drawings was 
awarded to Mr. Arthur Needham Wilson, a Medal of Merit to 
Mr. John Robert Sutton, and Certificates of Honour to Mr. Arnold 
Bidlake Mitchell and Mr. Henry Downs. 

The Institute Silver Medal and ten guineas (Essay Prize) were 
awarded to Mr. Thomas Purves Marwick, Associate (the first 
Ashpitel prizeman in the obligatory examination). 

Mr. J. T. Woop, F.S.A., then read a paper on the 


Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 


Mr. Woop began his paper with a general statement of the 
question between Mr. Fergusson’s restoration of the Temple of 


Diana at Ephesus and his own. So material was the difference 
between them that he had felt bound to submit to the judgment of 
the Institute both plans drawn to the same scale, but in no spirit 
of antagonism. When in 1863 he set himself to unearth this 
glorious building, which was reckoned one of the Seven Wonders 
of the World, he had not forgotten to study beforehand the few 
ancient authorities on the subject, especially Pliny, in whom, con-. 
sidering that the Roman writer never saw it, Mr. Fergusson, 
strangely enough, so implicitly confided. Clearly we must reject 
any of the dimensions given by Pliny which were found irre- 
concileable with the data acquired by excavations. By this rule 
Pliny’s figures for the width of the temple platform were con- 
demned as inexact. The true width was 239 feet 4} inches. But 
Pliny’s 425 Greek feet for the length was borne out by the 
excavations. Mr. Wood thus got, he said, ample space for one or 
more altars, as well as for marshalling such processions as that 
described in an inscription found in the Great Theatre. Mr. Fer- 
gusson suggested an arrangement of the steps in broad and narrow 
flights, which Mr. Wood argued, was inadmissible. It was 
further shown how in the investigation of these and other details, 
he was brought into contact with the désr7s of every one of the 
three successive temples which had occupied the site. The 
earliest of the three was that begun towards the middle of the 
sixth century before the Christian era, under the architects 
Chersiphron and his son Metagenes, and to which the Lydian King 
Croesus so liberally contributed. This temple appeared to have been 
adorned with sculptured columns, as fragments of archaic bas-reliefs 
attached to a rounded surface were found on the site, and were 
now to be seen in the Archaic Room at the British Museum. A 
large lion’s head, and some other fragments of antique sculpture, 
found in some foundation piers of a later age, must have come 
from the earliest of these three temples. The second temple was 
begun in the early years of the fourth century by the architect 
Paionios. The last temple was begun in the time of Alexander the 
Great, and must have been already far advanced when he came to 
Ephesus, since he proposed that he should be allowed to dedicate 
it to the goddess in his own name. Mr. Wood said he had 
ventured to place two altars on the platform at the western end, 
one for animal sacrifices, and the other for such offerings as the 
fruits of the earth. In his account of the cu/fus of the moon- 
goddess, to whom, as well as to her brother, the sun-god, human 
victims were anciently sacrificed, Mr. Wood was largely indebted 
to the erudition of Professor Paley, who thought that the great 
statue must have been hypzthral, because it was an object to let 
the moon shine straight upon it, and that it would stand close to, 
and as it were, preside over the principal altar. Mr. Wood men- 
tioned a suggestion of his own in conversation with Mr. 
Fergusson as to the hypethron, that these openings in the roofs 
of temples harmonised well with the ancient Greek belief that the 
gods floated in the air, and would at times descend thereby into 
their temples. Mr. Fergusson’s reply was, “ Let them walk 
in at the door like other people.” Mr. Wood next pointed 
out the monumental verifications of his views as to the 
width of the temple itself and to the position he had as- 
signed to the columns. He explained why he had not felt at 
liberty to make such a restoration of the temple as would better 
satisfy the desires of those who, with good reason, imagined that 
groups of sculptures, bas-reliefs and statues, in addition to the 
sculptured columns or frieze, were needed to account for the lavish 
admiration bestowed upon this world’s marvel by the ancient 
writers. He stood in awe of the peril of dwarfing the graudeur of 
the building. He had, however, ventured to put statues on 
pedestals against the cella walls. One of the most important 
points of difference between Mr. Fergusson and himself was in 
respect of the number of external columns. He accordingly 
vindicated his own punctuation and rendering of the Plinian text 
—‘“ One hundred columns, twenty-seven the gifts of kings.” This, 
he contended, was more correct than the removal of the comma, 
and making Pliny say there were “‘ One hundred and twenty-seven 
columns the gifts of kings,” as Mr. Fergusson did. Room had 
been found for 100 columns, but not for more, and if there had 
been 127 they could not all have been given by kings. Rich 
private individuals and communities would give some, and he him- 
self happened to find part of the base of a column, showing thatit 
had been given by a Sardian lady. The most interesting feature 
of the temple must have been the sculptured columns, 36 in 
number. To an account of these, of the temple volutes and archi- 
traves, as also of its cymatium and marble roofs, the remainder of 
the paper was devoted. 

Mr. JAMES FERGUSSON, who was unable personally to attend, 
sent the following reply to Mr. Wood’s paper, which was read to 
the meeting :—“‘In the first place I object zz foto to his arbitrary 
insertion of a comma, where none exists, into a singularly plain 
sentence of Pliny’s works, which alters its sense entirely, and so 
far as I can see, makes it read very like nonsense. As it stands 
in the text it simply says: ‘There are 127 columns’ (in the 
peristyle of the temple) ‘the gift of several kings” Alexander 
offered to give the whole if allowed to dedicate the temple to the 
goddess in his own name. His offer was rejected, but other 
donors, not necessarily kings, as we understand the term, supplied 
his place, each giving according to his ability. Of course, when a 
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sentence seems perfectly inexplicable, or at variance with facts 
ascertained in excavations, the insertion of commas, and stops, or 
even alterations of the text, are allowable, but only as temporary 
suggestions to get over what appear to be insuperable difficulties. 
When, however, it dawned upon me that thrice nine made twenty- 
seven, and when on protracting them I found that nine pillars, 
‘with the usual intercolumniations of 19 feet 4 inches made 
up the same dimension that was occupied by the widely- 
spaced eight columns of the front, the riddle was guessed 
and the problem solved. When worked out, as shown in the plan 
published in your Transactions, it was found that not only did 
every dimension quoted by Pliny come out exactly correct, but 
every paragraph bearing on the subject in Pliny, Pausanias, Strabo, 
or any author in ancient times was verified and confirmed. The 
only wonder to me is that Mr. Wood did not at once adopt this 
suggestion, which got him not only out of his translation diffi- 
culties, but rendered the temple he had discovered with such 
infinite labour so much more worthy of the character for magni- 
ficence which it bore throughout the ancient world. Instead of 
this, he adheres to a plan in which only one dimension comes out 
correct, and that not ascertained by excavations, but adopted from 
Pliny. In the only plan he has yet published, it is quoted as 
418 feet 13 inches, as ascertained by excavation; he now adopts 
425 Greek feet (430 English), which is the dimension for the 
length given by Pliny. It is strange that while Mr. Wood will not 
allow that this author could count the columns, which were then 
all standing, and their number a matter of notoriety known to all 
the world, he should admit that he could measure the length 
of the temple, a very much more difficult operation, to within 
one foot, though he failed, according to Mr. Wood, to ascertain 
the breadth, 220 Greek feet, which, being about half the other, was 
certainly an easier operation. Not only did the adoption of 127 
columns get over all the difficulties regarding the dimensions 
quoted by Pliny, but the very much more serious one that all 
antiquity declared the temple at Ephesus to be the largest as well 
as the richest in all Asia. Pausanias, for instance, says (book vii., 
chap. v.) that it-is larger than that at Didyme, whose dimensions 
are perfectly well known. It had 120 columns 64 feet in height, 
while Mr. Wood represents that at Ephesus as possessing only Ioo 
columns, and their height at only 55 feet 8 inches—a fact which, it 
seems to me, is quite sufficient in itself to settlethe question. One 
of the arguments on which Mr. Wood insists is that he found a 
six-foot length of the lowest step of the podium in such a position 
that there is no room for my 127 columns. There may be fifty 
ways of accounting for such a trifling fact, but that I have sug- 
gested in my paper is quite sufficient. Strabo’s account of 
the addition made to the temple after it was finished by 
Chersiphron not only suggests, but seems to require, such a buried 
step. But I do not see that Mr. Wood has turned his attention to 
this, or attempted to explain the passage otherwise. In fact, the 
Institute have now before them two plans of this famous temple, 
one of which professes to explain every dimension handed down 
from antiquity, and to reconcile them with every discovery Mr. 
Wood made on the site, and to offer a reasonable explanation of 
every fact mentioned by any ancient author ; the other does not 
pretend to agree with any passage in any writer of antiquity, 
except by a forced and most dubious mode of interpretation, nor to 
agree with any one dimension given, except one which was not 
ascertained by excavation ; while from the smallness of its dimen- 
sions it contradicts all history. I cannot quite make out whether 
Mr. Wood still adheres to his theory that the heavy blocks carved 
on two faces are parts of the frieze of the temple, or are square 
pedestals of certain of the pillars, as I suppose ; but as the blocks 
are now arranged in the Ephesian Gallery of the British Museum 
any architect can judge for himself, and I shall be excessively 
surprised if anyone agrees with him. In the meanwhile it would 
assist materially in settling the question if he would let us know 
where they were found. As there are certainly four, probably five, 
of them, they must, if parts of the frieze, have been found near 
the four angles of the temple. As far as I can make out from his 
published work, this was not the case. When he puts into tangible 
form his ideas of the hypzethron, it will be time enough to consider 
them. Till he does I can only say—with all due deference to the 
learning of Professor Paley—that those expressed in this paper 
appear to me only as examples of a hazy mysticism which I am 
astonished that any practical architect should adopt.” 

Some remarks were then made by Mr. Penrose and Mr. 
Popplewell Pullan, and shortly after the proceedings terminated. 


EARLY SYMBOLISM. 


PAPER, entitled “ Notes on Early Christian Symbolism,” was 
read at the concluding meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 

of Scotland on Monday by Mr. J. Romilly Allen. After indicating 
the extent and variety of the general subject, the author proceeded 
to deal with that special branch of it which includes the represen- 
tations sculptured on the fonts, tympana of doorways, and other 
carved stonework of the Norman period in Great Britain. He 
had chosen this particular class of remains partly because it 


followed directly in order of time upon the early sculptured 
stones of Scotland, and thus threw light on the meaning of the 
earlier system of symbolism, and partly because these sculptures. 
of the Norman period had a story of their own to tell which was. 
fraught with the very highest interest, if we could read it aright. 
After adverting to the changes in culture which continued to pro- 
duce alterations in the expression of the symbolism, he proceeded 
to show that this change, though persistent, was only partial in its. 
effect, for, although some symbols have been lost entirely, there 
were others which still remained the same as they were in the 
third century A.D. They had thus four classes of Christian 
symbols—(1) Those which had survived the effects of time, and were 
still used to express their original meaning ; (2) Those which had 
ceased to be used both in this country and elsewhere, but whose 
significance was known historically or by inscriptions upon the 
objects themselves; (3) Those which, though they had dis- 
appeared in this country, were still in use elsewhere; and (4) 
Those which had ceased to be used in this country and 
everywhere else, and of whose significance nothing was known, 
either from history or from inscriptions. Having enumerated the 
chief sources of the materials for the study of early Christian art 
from the third to the thirteenth centuries which have been fully 
explored, he referred tothe almost inexhaustible stores of sacred 
and legendary art in the MSS. in the British Museum, which were 
still untouched, while the sculptures found in connection with our 
ancient cathedrals and churches had never been dealt with syste- 
matically. As showing what ample material there was to form a 
museum of Christian archzology, by having casts taken of these 
sculptured fonts, tympana, &c., so that they might be placed 
together in one gallery, as thus alone could they be made to yield 
whatever scientific results were attainable from them, he gave a 
list, classified by subjects and localities, of upwards of 120 tympana, 
eighty fonts, and thirty pieces of miscellaneous sculpture. As far 
as actual execution was concerned many of these early Christian 
works of art were rude in comparison with the best examples of © 
Classic art, but in almost all cases the ideas which inspired the 
Christian sculptor were purer and nobler than those of Pagan 
times, and they were expressed with a vigour which was often 
wanting in more refined productions of a higher artistic culture. 
The sculptured Celtic slabs and crosses of Great Britain were the 
rext oldest source of early Christian art to the catacombs of Rome, 
and by a systematic comparison of their symbolism with that 
which preceded and followed it, he was not without hope that 
some of the problems which had so long baffled the research of 
archeologists might thus be elucidated. The paper was illustrated 
by a series of drawings and photographs of the principal types of 
the symbolic representations on Norman fonts and tympana. 


ARSENICAL PIGMENTS 
DECORATION.* 


HE subject of the contamination of mural decoration with 
poisonous pigments is by no means a new one. It is known 
that wall-papers, wall-washes, and distempers may be so impreg- 
nated with arsenic as to cause not only serious illness, but even 
death; and that curtains, carpets, and dress fabrics have in a 
similar way proved subtle danger to health. Dr. Kirchgdsser, of 
Coblenz, in 1867, investigated cases of poisoning by green wall 
pigments, and published twenty-one cases, describing their effects. 
The well-known publications of Mr. Henry Carr, C.E., containing 
a complete summary of the subject, have drawn attention to the 
evil in our own country. The Medical Society of London issued a 
circular containing a number of queries to medical men, and, 
through Mr. Malcolm Morris, secretary to the committee, issued a 
report (February 1880) based upon 244 replies, embodying informa- 
tion with illustrative cases. A committee of the Society of Arts 
have strenuously endeavoured to obtain legislation to prohibit the 
sale and use of arsenical colours, but their efforts have so far failed. 
In June 1883 a “Report on Evidence regarding the Injurious 
Effects on Health arising from Arsenical Wall-papers and other 
articles” was issued by Dr. Lauder Brunton, on behalf of the 
National Health Society, containing instructions for the applica- 
tion of standard tests. This society is now trying to draft a Bill 
for Parliament, directed against the indiscriminate sale of poisonous 
pigments. 

The Scheele’s, emerald, or Schweinfiirth green consists of - 
copper acetate and arsenite, and contains as much as 59 per cent. 
of arsenic if unglazed papers composed of it be scraped ; but it is 
now well ascertained that colour is no guide whatever to freedom 
from arsenic. As examples in my possession show, almost any 
tint may be more or less impregnated—viz., reds, browns, French 
greys, neutral blues, greens, and even French white. Arsenious 
acid is also largely employed in the manufacture of aniline colours 
—e.g., magenta, rosaniline, fuschine—and though it only should be 
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* From a lecture delivered to the Leeds Architectural Association, by 
Mr. Charles J. Wright, M.R.C.S. Eng., Senior Surgeon to the Leeds Public 
Dispensary, &c. 
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used for “fixing” the colour, it is not always got rid of in the 
finished goods. In manufactories where arsenical colours are 
used at all, probably all papers will get to some extent contaminated. 
Manufacturers are now fully alive to the danger of using these 
colours, and some firms have for long been in the habit of guaran- 
teeing their papers as free from arsenic. I am indebted to Messrs. 
Cooke & Co., of Leeds, and to Messrs. Woollams & Co., of London, 
for the beautiful specimens exhibited in order to show how good 
colours of every variety, and of good body, permanency, and bril- 
liancy, may be produced, at least in all the better class papers, 
without the aid of any arsenical pigment whatever. 

The size with which the colours are mixed before printing used 
to be impregnated with arsenic, which was added on account of its 
antiseptic properties. The fact of size being now supplied free 
from fatty matters renders this addition unnecessary. The paste 
too with which the paper is laid on may have contained arsenic 
(as a preservative) ; hence the double necessity of being careful to 
strip off all old papers from a wall before putting up a new one. 

It has been suggested that, in order to provide against 
accidental and unavoidable contamination, there should be in any 
legal prohibition an allowance of half a grain of arsenic per “piece 
of paper,” a piece being 12 yards long by 21 inches wide. This 
quantity, it is thought, would not be injurious to health. It is 
found that a suitable size for testing is 16 square inches—viz., 
4 inches by 4 inches. The above allowance of half a grain per 
piece gives ‘ool grain per sample of 16 square inches—a quantity 
more than four times the amount which would be permitted by the 
decree which exists in Sweden. The proportion of arsenic in 
paperhangings has often been found to range as high as 40 to 50 
grains in the square foot of the paper, frequently reaching Io grains 
to the square foot. A large-sized room has about 1,000 square 
feet of wall surface after allowing for windows, doors, fireplace, &c., 
so that the amount of poisonous pigment exposed to chemical 
action may be enormous. 

There seems to be no reason why good colours should not be 
produced without the use of arsenic, and no appreciable difference 
in the cost of production of non-arsenical colours, at least in the 
better-class papers, exists. It appears, therefore, that the evil 
effects due to poisonous mural decoration only require to be more 
widely known in order that the manufacture of non-arsenical 
papers may become universal. These effects have now been 
observed in a large number of cases, and have been tabulated by 
Mr. Malcolm Morris according to the parts affected, and according 
to frequency of occurrence as follows :— 

1. The Stomach and Bowels.——Diarrheea and dysentery, nausea 
and vomiting, loss of appetite, thirst. 

2. The Eyes.—Conjunctivitis and sore lids. | 

3. The Nervous System.—Depression of spirits, restlessness, 
sleeplessness, headache. 

4. The Throat, Nose, and Respiratory Organs.—Soreness of 
throat, ulceration and dryness, bronchial catarrh, asthma, symptoms 
like ordinary cold in the head, with running of tears. 

The following cases are illustrative of some of the above 
symptoms :— t 

Case J.—A gentleman entered a new house and slept in a bed- 
room formerly used only occasionally as a spare room. He suf- 
fered from headache, sleeplessness or unrefreshed sleep, sore 
throat, depression of spirits and malaise. On stripping the wall 
several layers of paper were found, that on the surface being 
loaded with arsenic (specimen shown). The walls were entirely 
cleared, and the above symptoms disappeared, 

Case /I.—A boy suffered from persistent mucous diarrhcea ; 
afterwards the same boy and his father from ulceration of the 
mouth, which was very intractable. The nursery paper (piece 
shown) was found to be highly arsenical. This was removed, and 
all trouble subsided. Obstinate skin affections, troublesome erup- 
tions and continued boils have also been traced to the same 
causes. The effects of arsenical colours upon the eyes were long 
ago pointed out by Mr. Jabez Hogg and others, and are still not 
unfrequently observed (specimen shown). Cases have occurred 
also where even fatal consequences have resulted. Out of 102 
cases of arsenical paper poisoning collected by the committee of 
the Medical Society of London, six were fatal. The following 
case occurred in my practice since the above were tabulated :—A 
man, zt. forty-six, suffered from jaundice, sickness, pain in the 
abdomen, obstinate cough, a scaly condition of the skin, with 
much itching. He was intensely anaemic, lost strength, and died 
after several months of increasing weakness. The sitting-room of 
his house was washed over annually with a green powder (sample 
shown), which was kindly analysed for me by Mr. R. Reynolds. 
He reported it to consist of “ chalk highly coloured with arsenite of 
copper,” the “amount of poisonous material being simply enormous.” 
This was only discovered a short time before his death, which was 
attributed to the poison in the absence of other cause also by 
Dr. Clifford Allbutt, F.R.S., who saw the case with me. Distinct 
traces of arsenic were found in the excretions by Professor Thorpe, 
F.R.S., who kindly analysed them for me. 

The form and mode in which arsenic from pigments attacks 
the system may not always be the same. It is well known that 
arsenious acid vaporises at a comparatively low temperature, and 
that all poisons have a fearfully increased potency in the gaseous 


shape. A few hundredths of a grain of arsenioretted hydrogen 
have proved fatal, for instance. Now, hydrogen is evolved during 
the growth of mould (Roscoe and Schorlemmer), and it is probable 
that the joint action of moisture and of organic matters—viz., of 
substances used in fixing to walls papers impregnated with 
arsenic—will result in the development of arsenioretted hydrogen 
(Fleck, of Dresden), especially if favoured by the heat produced 
by gas, intensified by want of proper ventilation. The dust col- 
lected from the tops of furniture contained in rooms papered with 
arsenical colour may, on analysis, yield much arsenic; but it is 
impossible that all the effects can be produced by simple mechanical 
detachment. 

It does not follow, of course, that all who are exposed to the 
poisonous influence are necessarily affected. Sewer gas may 
similarly strike down only certain individuals unaccustomed to it. 
Infection may attack one child, another may escape. Like the ash- 
pit clearers and the opium eaters, many may acquire:a similar 
tolerance of arsenic. I lived and worked for seven years in a 
consulting room covered with a paper which I afterwards found 
gave ‘‘ample evidence of the presence of arsenic,” but, as Mr. 
Reynolds told me, it was “a paper of good quality, and the colour 
firmly fixed.” Although I suffered from an illness, and sundry 
minor troubles during that period, to which the poison might, to 
some extent, have contributed, I could, I think, assign to them 
other more decided causes. 

When we come to ask what are the legal restrictions upon the 
sale of arsenic in this country, we find that the Sale of Poisons Act, 
although guarding and limiting the sale of pure arsenic to a great 
extent, does not prohibit in any way the indiscriminate importation 
and distribution of arsenical and other poisonous pigments. The 
highly poisonous green wall-wash, which in my case proved fatal, 
I found any poor person unknown to the vendor—a_highly- 
respectable druggist—might purchase zz any guantity he or she 
desired without the slightest limitation. 

The law protects the public from the adulteration of milk with 
water, though—as recent epidemics have shown—our sanitary 
authorities do not possess the power to prevent its adulteration 
with a concentrated solution of scarlatina or typhoid fever. We 
are still too liable—without due precaution—to be poisoned by our 
decorative surroundings. It is much to be regretted that we still 
differ from so many of our continental neighbours in that no enact- 
ment yet exists upon our Statute-book bearing upon the danger 
referred to. The National Health Society have taken the matter 
in hand. In response to a request through their chairman, Mr. 
Ernest Hart, a circular was last year addressed by Lord Granville 
to each of Her Majesty’s representatives at foreign courts, request- 
ing “information respecting the legislative or municipal enact- 
ments having for their object limitations, restrictions, or safe- 
guards in the manufacture, use, or sale of arsenical and other 
poisonous colours in the tinting of wall-papers, and various textile 
fabrics for industrial and decorative purposes.” The replies have 
recently been issued as a Parliamentary paper. The “corre- 
spondence” is full of interest, and shows that of the twenty-two 
States which have diplomatic relations with the Court of St. 
James’s, only eight are in the position of England in this matter. 

France, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Italy, Switzerland, 
and the United States impose no restrictions; while in other 
countries—notably in Germany, Russia, and Sweden—the regula- 
tions are most stringent. In Germany, from whence most of the 
colours used in this country are imported, an Imperial order 
forbids the employment of colours prepared with arsenic in the 
manufacture of paperhangings. Any person who contravenes this 
order, or who attempts to do so, is punishable with imprisonment, 
and with penal servitude if “severe bodily damage or death 
results.” Restrictive regulations having been found to operate dis- 
advantageously on Prussian trade with foreign countries, an order 
was issued in 1854 permitting manufacturers to use arsenical 
colours for exportation only, provided all such colours were kept 
carefully separate from those for home use. “This order has, 
however,” we are told, “been made but little use of”—happily so 
for us. In Russia home manufacture and importations of poisonous 
colours are prohibited, and detailed instructions for testing them 
are given. 

Sweden possesses a most complete Royal decree, founded on 
elaborate reports of the Swedish Board of Medicine, the pro- 
hibitions applying specially to the importation of carpets im- 
pregnated with dangerous colours. Let us hope, then, that ere 
long the efforts of the National Health Society may succeed in 
obtaining some enactment whereby it will be rendered a punishable 
offence—r. For the paper-stainer to use pigments impregnated 
with arsenic in the manufacture of his goods; 2. For the retail 
dealer to supply such goods to his customers. Producer of colour, 
manufacturer and vendor of paper should all be compelled by law 
to guard themselves against any contamination at their own risk. 
How soon will our Legislature recognise the necessity for action ? 
and still more to the point, How soon will it be possible to avail 
ourselves of the results of such action? Architects and doctors, 
in the aims and daily work of their respective callings, are so 
frequently brought more or less into association, that they might 
profitably combine to render any proposed measure thorough and 
efficient. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A MEETING of the committee appointed to administer the 
Lord Mayor’s Fund, for the relief of people who were sufferers- 
by the recent earthquake in Essex, was held on Tuesday. It 
was reported that an examination had been made of 745 houses 
and cottages, 18 churches, to chapels, rr schools, and 11 par- 
sonages. In’some cases it was resolved to pay the whole cost 
of the repairs out of the fund, and in others three-fourths, 
one-half, or one-fourth cost, according to the circumstances of 
the occupiers. By this arrangement 4,268/. will be appro- 
priated. The cost of repairing the churches and chapels has 
been estimated at 4,041/, Already a sum of 9,900/ has been 
collected. 


THE international exhibition which is to be opened at 
Antwerp on May 2, 1885, will embrace all industrial products, 
all goods forming objects of commercial transactions, and all 
objects and appliances of interest to navigation. ‘The purpose 
of the enterprise is to favour and develop international ex- 
changes. ‘The executive committee appeal to all nations, and 
hope that by the number and merit of their exhibits, they will 
vie with each other to unite at Antwerp in 1885 an attractive 
collection of all the products that interest the commerce of 
the world. The principal building will be of large area, and 
will be constructed by the three greatest metallurgical establish- 
ments of Belgium. The executive committee are in a position 
to affirm that the whole of the works will be completed within 
the appointed time. The Belgian Government will take steps 
for the due protection of inventions, industrial designs, or 
models, as well as trade marks represented at the exhibition. 


Many of our readers will regret to read of the death of 
Mr. Ripcway K. Luioyp, of St. Albans. His contributions 
to archeological knowledge showed the results of well-directed 
studies carried on with ardour, not only among documents, 
but with constant reference to the actual buildings. The book 
on “St. Albans Abbey in the Year 1428” will be a lasting and 
pleasant memorial of his method, of his precision and love of 
detail, and at the same time of his capacity for taking general 
views and making deductions from analogy. Mr. Ripcway 
Lioyp had been for a number of years one of the honorary 
secretaries of the St. Albans Architectural and Archeological 
Society, and took an active part at its meetings, reading papers 
of great interest from time to time. To his personal friends 
his loss will be great. The town of St. Albans and the neigh- 
bourhood may be said to have gone into mourning for him. 
His very large practice as a surgeon had brought him into 
constant contact with all classes, and he was much esteemed 
and liked. His age was only forty-one years. Typhoid fever 
was the cause of his death. 


One of the few instances in which as yet there appears to be 
any attempt to decorate the interior of the houses in the Old Street 
at the Health Exhibition in accordance with the exterior, is in 
the shop appropriated by the ‘Worshipful Company of Playing 
Card Makers.” It has been fitted up roughly, but effectively, 
in a manner becoming the occasion, under the direction of 
Mr. Lewis F. Day. The treatment of the roof, with its simple 
emblematic decoration, and the frieze with its appropriate 
quotation from Popr’s “ Rape of the Lock,” is at once quaint 
and decorative. In the central window occur the arms of the 
company executed in stained glass. The lower walls are to be 
furnished with a collection of ancient playing cards, arranged 
by Mr. O. CLuLow, a member of the court of the company. 


THE financial success of the MEIssonIER exhibition has 
been gratifying to the artist as well as to all who are concerned 
in the Charitable Refuge. If the sum received on the open- 
ing day is included, the receipts for the first fortnight have 
amounted to 55,184 frs. The charge for admission is 2 frs, on 
weekdays and 1 fr. on Sundays. 


. In accordance with the report of the Minister of Public 
‘Instruction and Fine Arts, the Municipal Art School at Aubus- 
son (Creuze) has been recognised as a national establishment, 
under the title of the National School of Decorative Art. The 
decree of the President indicates the desire of the Republic to 
foster native industries, but it is to be hoped that the inde- 
pendent spirit which is found in Aubusson may be never 
subdued under the weight of Government protection. The 


tapestries of Gobelins and Beauvais. were for many years 
inspired by the taste of the Court, while in Aubusson there was 
always more freedom without any loss of art. The town has, 
besides, shown remarkable enterprise in producing tapestry of 
a kind that corresponded with the public demands, and at the 
present time a large number of weavers find constant employ- 
ment there. 


THE Italian Government have approved of several schemes 
for new works in Genoa, which will greatly alter the appearance 
of the superb city. ‘The fortifications on the east side of the 
town known as the ‘“ Fronti basse” are to be pulled down, and 
the ground gained will in part be converted into a military 
parade ground, and the rest will be appropriated as building 
sites. The “Marble Walk,” which extends round the bottom 
of the harbour, is also to be pulled down, and the space gained 
given up to trade. The custom-house is to be removed to a 
new and more suitable building, and the present one, which 
is the famous old Bank of St. George, will be turned into an 
art museum. Many other changes are to be made, with a view 
of fitting Genoa for its increased and increasing trade ; and 
some of these changes will unfortunately do away with much 
that is picturesque and recalls the great days of the old 
Republic. But modern trade is inexorable. Space was 
required and could be obtained in no other way, unless the 
Genoese had consented to shift their commercial centre to 
Sempierdarena, where there is still a considerable area of flat 
ground unoccupied, and which, sooner or later, must be 
utilised. 


A CIRCULAR has been issued, which bears the names of the 
principal artists and authors in Paris, asking for aid to erect a 
memorial of EUGENE DELACROIX, who is rightly described as 
the “grand peintre dont se glorifient l’art et la France.” It is 
also signed by Sir FREDERICK LrIGHToN, P.R.A., who has 
been an officer of the Legion of Honour since 1878, and Sir 
RICHARD WALLACE, whose name is powerful in France. That 
DELACROIX deserves a memorial is beyond a doubt. His 
works may never be popular, for he cared more for colour than 
for form, or the representation of incidents. His pictures are 
experiments, and, generally, no man was more dissatisfied with 
them than was the author. But the characteristics which have 
diminished the popularity of DrELacrorx have endeared him 
to artists, and he has a claim to be called the painters’ painter. 
There is one great obstacle to the project. DELAcRoIx in his 
will prescribed the style of his monument, but he sternly 
enjoined that there was to be no statue or portrait in relief. 
It is, therefore, requisite, if the artist’s wishes are to be held 
sacred, that the memorial should be emblematic. Another 
question is the site. DELACRorx occupied a modest studio in 
a house in the Rue Furstenberg, an out-of-the-way court, 
leading from the Rue Jacob. ‘There is an open space which 
would serve for the site of the memorial, but in that position 
the work would be seen by few. The Committee will have to 
seek a site, and for many reasons they will have to restrict 
themselves to the St.-Germain district. 


Tue Metropolitan Board of Works have during the past 
year received 330 applications for the erection of buildings 
beyond the general line of frontage, of which 177 were granted 
and 153 refused. or the construction of porticoes, balconies, 
and verandahs, 118 applications were received, of which 81 
were granted and 37 were refused. There were 134 applica- 
tions for approval of plans for the formation of new streets, of 
which 69 were granted and 65 refused. The total length of the 
new streets sanctioned during the year is about 19 miles. On the 
other hand, permission was given for the closing, either wholly 
or partially, of about 120 streets. 


THE return of the fees received by the district surveyors 
of the metropolis in 1882 has appeared. In that year there 
were 9,853 new buildings, on which the fees amounted to 
22,4822. 19s. 3a. ‘The fees on additions and alterations were 
14,2652, 3s. 5@. The amount paid for arrears was 13,533/ 
In the sixty-nine districts the total received was 50,281/. 55. 6d, 
The value of the surveyor’s office varies considerably. The gross 
fees received in twenty-nine districts during 1882 ranged from 
732. to 5892. Intwo of those districts the receipts did not 
amount to 1oo/. each ; in three districts the receipts were less 
than 2002. each ; in nine less than 40o/. each; in five less 
than 5004. each ; and in ten less than 600/ each. In thirty- 


| eight districts the receipts ranged from 616/, to 2,170/, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. PAUL'S VICARAGE, FOREST HILL, KENT. 


HIS vicarage, for the Rev. FRANK JoNEs, has been 

recently completed from the designs of Mr. E. W. 
Movuntrorp, A.R.I.B.A., of 22 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C., and Mr. H. D. Appieton, A.R.I.B.A., of the Wool 
Exchange, Coleman Street, E.C., who were the joint-architects. 
The builder was Mr. WiLt1aAm Ropsinson, of Lower Tooting, 
S.W. The walls are of yellow stock bricks, with red brick 
arches, quoins, &c., the gables being hung with Kentish tiles 
and the roofs covered with Broseley tiles. The internal joinery 
is of pitch pine. The illustrations are from drawings by Mr. 
J. STONIER. 


NORMAND MEMORIAL HALL, 


HIS building is arranged as a public hall for a northern 
village, and has been designed by Dr. R. Rowanp 
ANDERSON, architect, of Edinburgh. 


BISPHAM PARISH CHURCH, 


HE new building occupies the position of the previous 
church, the old foundations being utilised. ‘The plan 
comprises nave with south porch, chancel, organ chamber, and 
vestry. The tower is at the west end, forming the principal 
entrance. By an oversight it is described in the illustration 
as forming part of the south-east instead of the south-west 
view. 

The internal masonry is from the Stourton quarries, the 
external from Longridge, with parpoint walling. The roofs 
are of pitch-pine framed open timbered. The windows of 
chancel and some of the nave are filled with stained glass. 
The chancel is laid with encaustic tiles, and the church warmed 
by means of hot-water apparatus. 

The church has accommodation for 311 persons. The 
building was commenced in 1880, and completed the end of 
last year. The total cost has been about 3,500/.. The works 
were carried out from the designs and under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Joun Lowe, F.R.I.B.A., Manchester. 


OATLANDS WESLEYAN CHAPEL, HARROGATE. 


HIS chapel, which has been recently erected, occupies an 
irregular site which called for a special treatment. The 
buildings, as seen from the Leeds Road, are somewhat quaint 
in outline. The west end, with its high-pitched gable and two 
three-light tracery windows, forms a good foreground for the 
receding side elevation, pleasingly broken by the entrance- 
porch, beyond which are placed the two vestries. The materials 
used are brick and stone dressings, the windows being filled 
with leaded lights. ‘The interior is 56 feet long by 32 feet wide, 
and gives accommodation for 300 persons. The rostrum and 
communion table are of pitch pine and English oak, with 
Lincrusta Walton introduced in the panels. ‘The east wall is 
broken by an arched recess, within which is placed the seat of 
rostrum ; the roof, of hammer-beam construction, is ceiled at 
collar. Ventilation is obtained by fresh-air inlet flues and 
outlets in roof. ‘The work was carried out by local contractors 
under the superintendence of Mr. James WILsov, architect, 
12 East Parade, Leeds. 


RHONDDA JOINT CEMETERY BUILDINGS, GLAMORGANSHIRE, 


HE above have recently been erected for the Burial 
Board, in compliance with the requirements of a 
rapidly increased population, and are situate on rising ground 
in the midst of the colliery districts. The mortuary chapel 
(which is used by all denominations) is entered from the south 
porch under tower, which also serves as a coffin rest for ex- 
treme cases; immediately opposite is the exit to burial 
grounds. The plan consists of a nave with central aisle, with a 
chancel and vestry at eastern end. All the seats, pews, &c., 
have been executed in pitch pine. The roof is diagonally 
match-boarded in panels, with moulded ribs, &c. The reading- 
desk is of English oak, and carved. All the exterior dressings 
and tracery have been executed in finely-tooled forest stone. 
The walling is of blue pennant, with main angles drafted, the 
voussoirs being relieved alternately with Bridgend stone. The 
spiré is covered with cleft English oak shingles, ro inches by 


5 inches by inch. Seating accommodation is provided for 
200 persons. ‘The total cost of chapel, including caretaker’s 
lodge and entrance gates, has been 2,700/. 

The work has been carried out by Mr. H. Kritt, of 
Tonypandy, from the designs and under the superintendence 
of the late Mr. Wittiam H. Jenkins and Mr. Tuomas R. 
PHILLIPS, joint architects to the Board. 


DESIGN FOR A REREDOS, 


THE ART FOR SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION. 


A REPORT has been given of the work done by this excellent 
society during the first year of its existence. The means 
placed at the disposal of the association have not so far been 
large, amounting altogether to 191/. Ios, 6d. ; but inasmuch as the 
principle of the committee has been to assist chiefly those schools 
that were ready to make an effort to help themselves, it has been 
possible to carry out satisfactorily a part at least of the original 
programme, 

The readiness with which a number of the leading print-sellers 
and publishers associated themselves with the objects of the com- 
mittee permitted the latter to select a large number of works of 
art, prints, etchings, photographs, &c., and to offer them to the 
friends and managers of elementary schools at prices not pro- 
hibitory. Of these works of art, numbering upwards of 150, an 
exhibition, chiefly intended for the information of school managers 
and teachers, was held in the winter at the rooms of the Fine Art 
Society, and a catalogue was issued giving short descriptions of 
the pictures and their artists, and stating the reduced prices at 
which elementary schools might purchase various groups of works 
through the agency of the association. At the close of the exhibi- 
tion the pictures were removed to 29 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
where they now form a standard specimen collection from which 
choice may be made by schools desiring to purchase. 

The result has been a steadily increasing demand for the works 
recommended by the association. The London School Board has 
warmly assisted the movement. The Birmingham School Board 
has also given support. At Bradford a branch committee has 
been formed, and an exhibition, following in some respects the 
lines of the London exhibition, but in others greatly improving on 
them, was held six weeks ago in that town. Other large towns 
have shown great interest in the project. Since the beginning of 
the year the Art for Schools Association has issued more than 800 
pictures, of which over 600 have been supplied to elementary 
schools in London and another 100 have gone to schools of the 
same class in various parts of England and Scotland. But though 
the committee aims first at serving elementary schools, it does not 
propose to confine its usefulness to that class, and, accordingly, 
under certain restrictions, some middle-class and a few charity 
schools have been allowed to share in the benefits procured by the 
association. Finally, a few private schools, though of necessity 
excluded from the special pecuniary advantages open to elementary 
schools, have been glad to avail themselves of the help of the 
association in selecting and purchasing suitable pictures. 

So far the conduct of this business agency has been the prin- 
cipal work of the committee. It is not, however, all the work that 
the association aims at doing ; and the committee are now begin- 
ning to form special loan groups for circulation among schools 
which cannot afford to purchase them even at reduced prices. In 
order that the public may have a fair opportunity of judging of the 
initial work of the association, five of these groups are being shown 
in the educational section of the International Health Exhibition. 
They may be found on the walls of the newly-erected technical 
schools, to be opened in the course of a few days as an annexe to 
the other buildings. 

In all its work, and especially in this very important depart- 
ment of forming loan collections, the association is much hampered 
by want of funds. The whole sum so far placed at the disposal of 
the society by voluntary contributions amounts to less than 200/. 
Seeing that no profits are made on the sale of pictures, all office 
expenses, as well as those of the Winter Exhibition, of advertising, 
of correspondence, and of the purchase of loan collections have 
had to be met by these receipts. It need hardly be said that under 
these cicumstances the incomings have barely covered the out- 
goings; it has been impossible up to the present moment to 
employ any paid service. oy ; 

It is obviously impossible for the association to develop its full 
powers of usefulness while thus hampered, and it becomes neces- 
sary to appeal to the public for more liberal pecuniary support. It 
is estimated that an assured annual income of 200/. would enable 
the association to carry on its present work with comparative ease ; 
with less it can hardly continue to exist. Subscriptions and 
donations should be sent to the hon. treasurer, Mr. Wynnard 
Hooper, 2 Pembroke Gardens, W., or to either of the hon, 
secretaries, Miss Mary Christie, Kingston House, Kew, and Mr, 
Lionel G, Robinson, 19 Kensington Square, W. 
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WATER SUPPLY IN ENGLAND. 


LETTER from Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E., has been pub- 
lished, in which the writer says that from observations 
which he has been conducting for some years in various parts of 
England, he is.able to point out that if a line is drawn north and 
south through Leicester, in all places near that line the quantity of 
underground water stored in the new red sandstone, oolite, and 
the chalk is about equal to its normal quantity at this period of 
the year ; in places to the west of this line there is an increase of 
water beyond the normal quantity, while in places to the east, 
there is a marked deficiency in the quantity of water stored in the 
ground. The springs in the chalk in the North Downs, which 
furnish the perennial supply of water to the streams of Surrey and 
Kent, are now at a lower point than they have been at any corre- 
sponding period for many years past, and we shall probably have 
this year a smaller flow in the River Thames than has occurred 
for a considerable period. At the present time the upper tribu- 
taries of the Thames, taking their supply from the chalk of 
Wiltshire, contain an abundance of water—more than at the 
corresponding period last year—but as we pass eastward towards 
London, the supplies are of a limited character, and, in all pro- 
bability, within the area of the River Lea, we shall have this year 
a lower state of the water than has been recorded for many years 
past, as within the drainage area of this river and north of it, pass- 
ing into the oolite districts of Northamptonshire, there is a marked 
deficiency in the quantity of water stored. From records of under- 
ground water, it appears that there is a marked deficiency of 
water in the ground every ten years : for instance, there was a de- 
ficiency in 1854, 1864, 1874, and, in all probability, this low water 
will occur again this year. Although it is most marked at the 
present time in the south-east districts of England, yet from the 
rapidity with which the springs are now falling in other parts of 
the country, the evidence all points to a general low state of the 
water in the autumn of this year. 

Whenever the water in the ground has reached a considerable 
degree of lowness, when replenishment commences, in all places 
in which the water is liable to pollution we have the conditions 
which bring about epidemics of typhoid fever, and it therefore 
behoves all persons who are suspicious of the quality of their 
water supply to take the precaution to have all water used for 
dietetic purposes boiled before it is used during such periods as 
we are now entering upon. By adopting this precaution, much 
illness and suffering may be prevented. 


WENLOCK ABBEY.* 


ILLIAM OF MALMESBURY’S account of the history of 
this abbey, together with the assumption that it was 
originally founded by St. Milburga, A.D. 680, is commonly 
accepted. But this assumption appears to have been started not 
earlier than the fourteenth century. At all events, St. Milburga 
became its abbess, and was such at the time of her death in 722 
(according to some writers), and she was buried here. Her parents 
were Merewald (brother of Wulphere, king of Mercia, who com- 
menced his reign about A.D. 657), and Ermenburga (daughter of 
Ermewood and niece of Earconbert, king of Kent, who began his 
reign A.D. 640). Her mother founded a monastery in the Isle of 
Thanet, and others of her relations seem to have done many pious 
acts for the Church. It is not recorded when St. Milburga pre- 
sided over the nunnery, but it is considered not to be before 
A.D. 694. From the death of St. Milburga to the year 1071, when 
it was surrendered to King William I., the history of the abbey is 
veiled in darkness; but it is said that it was refounded in 
A.D. 1017, in the reign of Edward the Confessor. 

At the time of the compilation of Domesday Book, the whole of 
the lands of this church were in the hands of Roger de Mont- 
gomery, the first Earl of Arundel and Shrewsbury, to whom they 
had been granted by the king. From him they passed again in the 
reign of King William II. to the new Order of Benedictine Monks 
of Clugny asa dependency to that Order. This affiliation continued 
for three centuries—not, however, directly to Clugny, for the 
actual.ownership was in the Priory of La Carité-sur-Loire, which 
was again subject to Clugny. From the entry in Domesday Book 
it is certain that the Saxon church was actually in existence at 
its date. William of Malmesbury, writing about 1125, says “a 
convent of Clugniac monks was established there while a new 
church was erecting.” By the discovery of the body of St. Milburga 
during the erection of the new church, the reputation and profits of 
the monastery were greatly enhanced. Her body was re-interred 
in front of the high altar on May 26, 1101. The priory was 
naturalised in the 18th of Richard II. Its revenues and patronage 
were assumed by the English kings. It grew in wealth and 
importance, and its precincts extended over thirty acres. Other 
priories were affiliated to it. Its benefactors were numerous, and 
Isabel de Say, Lady of Clun, was (after Earl Roger) the greatest. 


* From a paper read by Mr. Charles Lynam, architect, to the 
members of the North Staffordshire Field Club, 


She, at the end of the twelfth century, endowed the abbey with 
large and valuable patronage. King Henry III. repeatedly took up 
his abode at Wenlock. In 1333 its wealth was so increased that 
in a contribution on the marriage of Edward III.’s sister it stood 
tenth in importance in the kingdom. 
struck at its liberty, and attacks were repeated till they reached 
their climax two centuries afterwards. 


The priory was never exalted into an abbey. Its surrender 


occurred January 26, 1542, when the value was returned gross at _ 


481/. 16s. 3%, and the prior, John Baylie, received a pension of 
304. ; the sub-prior 6/. 13s. 4d., seven priests 67. each, and four 
others 5/. 65. 8d. each. Thus, in lieu of their large revenues, these 
thirteen men received Ioo/. amongst them. The Clugniac Order 
was a reformed branch of the Benedictine, whose black robes 
they retained ; their rules were more rigid, and their food and 
clothing more scant. Stringent rules with regard to silence were 
a distinguishing mark of the Order. 

Turning now to the buildings, it need hardly be said that 
nothing remains of the Saxon church at the present time; the 
oldest buildings now to be seen are the chapter-house and the 
block running east. and west adjoining it, variously called the 
“Infirmary” and the “Guest House.” These probably date from 
the time of Roger of Montgomery. The church appears to have 
been begun at the east end and to have proceeded westward. The 
lady chapel was a subsequent addition of the fifteenth century. 


The church consisted of a choir of seven bays with north and 


south aisles. Transepts with three eastern chapels to each, and 
with a covered arcade of three bays to the west, that on the north 
side having a crypt beneath it and that on the south being open to 
the cloister. Nave of eight bays, with aisles. A north porch and 
a chamber of three bays over the west end of the north aisle. 
There were stair turrets at the south-west angle of the nave, at the 


north-east angle of the nave, and at the north-west angle of the 


north transept. At later dates were added the lady chapel at the 
east end of the choir and a building of seven sides to the south of 
the south aisle of choir. 
of an isolated structure, the use of which is not apparent. In 
section, the church throughout consisted of a main arcade—a tri- 
forium and a clerestory, and there were two passages round the 
buildings within the thickness of the walls, one at the level of the 
triforium and the other at that of the clerestory. The several stair- 
cases led to these passages. 

The whole area of the church—nave and aisles, choir and aisles, 
central tower, and transepts and chapels—seem to have been 
groined throughout. The total length of the church was 332 feet, 
and the width, including aisles, upwards of 61 feet. The width of 
the church across the transepts was 144 feet. The height to the 
vaulting of the nave is said to have been 60 feet. The main 
entrance into the church was at the west end of the nave; the 
jambs on the south side still remain, showing it to have had six 
orders of mouldings ; also an entrance from the west walk of 


cloister, which still remains intact, and probably another from the - 


east walk of cloister. Through the care of the present owner, 


every part of the original church may now be traced, as the- 


foundations have everywhere been disclosed, and it is somewhat 
extraordinary that in no case have the lower part of the walls been 
entirely removed. They appear to have been buried for many 
years, but have been gradually uncovered with care and caution. 
Here it may be permitted that a tribute of gratitude be paid to the 
owner, who, it.is evident, religiously preserves everything that 
comes to light belonging to the abbey, and insists upon such rules 
being observed as contribute to that end. 

The principal remains at the present time consist of the 
southern half of the west front, with three bays of the south aisle, 
including the chamber over them, the three walls of the south 
transept,,and the west wall of the north transept. It is curious 
that features which are peculiar to this abbey should have become 
its most lasting remains, but so it is. The unique room at the 
west end of the south aisle, the equally unique arcadings on the 
west of the transepts, have, by their extraordinary strength of con- 
struction, kept together the only parts of this majestic structure 
which enable us to form an idea of its magnificent proportions, 
its marvellous constructive skill, and its artistic beauty. The 
exact uses of these peculiarities have not, after all the learning 
and acumen bestowed upon them, been revealed to this day. The 
chamber at the west end has been put down as “a vestry,” “a 
chapel,” a court;” but no conviction has yet been conveyed by 
these guesses. The arcading west of the transepts has in like 
manner been construed as “ accidental” and asthe site of “ altars,” 
which in the case of the southern ones would have been open to 
the cloister walk. They have also been called places of retirement 
for scribes or more studious monks. After all the exercise of 
critical intellect on this point, it will be put down as very pre- 
sumptuous if I venture on a suggestion ; but an idea has occurred 
to me, and I make bold to express it. As to this work being “acci- 
dental.” The builders of old did mighty little that was “acci- 
dental.” They had purposes to fulfil: they knew what they were, 
and they met them with reason and with consummate skill. 

Now what I venture to suggest is that the reason for this 
arcading was not one of plan or of accommodation, but of “struc- 
tural necessity.” Look at this building as it originally existed, 


In 1337 the first blow was — 


Near this building is the base of the wall - 


—-- 
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and you will find that the highest and longest length of walling 
without lateral support would have been the western flanks to 
these transepts. Think of the weight and thrust of the vaulting 
which would have been thrown upon these walls, and you will 
agree with me that some extraordinary support was necessary 
at these points. But it may be asked, What about the other 
side of these walls? and the answer is that to them the chapels 
rendered the needful counterfort. Again, perhaps others may ask, 
Why not have put buttresses? Well the works of the monks in 
these buildings answer this emphatically. A buttress was not 
their idea of counterfort: there is scarcely a buttress about the 
whole church which projects more than the length of one’s hand, 
but means of extra strength are supplied in another, and, as I 
think, more artistic manner. The gable of the north transept is 
built against the chapter-house. In order to secure sufficient 
strength here, this wall was thickened by a series of arches—so 
in the west wall of the north transept. Onthese grounds I sug- 
gest that the arcadings west of the transepts were erected for the 
purpose of structural stability, and I point to their existence at 
the present day in support of this. That the extra stability given 
by the construction of the chamber at the west end of the aisle 
accounts for its existence now there can be no doubt. 

The windows in the south gable of the transept still remain, 
and are of single lights; those to the room over the south aisle 
are of two lights, with early tracery in their heads, whilst the west 
window of south aisle is a small single light, with semicircular 
head. The south jamb of the great west window still remains, and 
shows the mortices for the cross-bars to which the glazing was 
attached. The west wall is 7 feet 3 inches thick, and has ashlar 
facing outside with wide-spreading base weatherings. The wall of 
north aisle is 4 feet 9 inches thick, with ashlar facings outside and 
rubble inside. The north porch walls are 3 feet 9 inches thick. 
The character of the masonry to lady chapel differs from the other 
parts of the buildings. Its buttresses have much greater projec- 
tions ; the walling is built of stones much larger in size, and its 
base moulding is of fifteenth-century work. In length it appears 
to have been of two bays only. There are many fragments of 
fifteenth-century mouldings placed about its walls, on some of 
which the marks of the masons are still to be seen. There is 
evidence of the rubble facings inside having been plastered, as 
fragments of it are still visible in various parts. 

The interior effect of this church must have been extremely 
magnificent. The long vista of its arcades of nave and choir, with 
its height of triforium, clerestory, and vault, crossed in the centre 
by the great central tower and transepts on either side, its grandeur 
of proportion and delicacy of detail must, indeed, have embodied 
a building the like of which is but rarely to be seen. Little did 
the men who raised its walls and poised its vaults think that their 
work would for centuries remain but a mere useless ruin—useless 
in respect of the purpose for which they toiled, but not as demon- 
strating their own matchless skill. Next to the church, the 
chapter-house, of still earlier date, calls for observation. It wasa 
quadrangular room, with three open arches to the west and win- 
dows to the east. It was divided in its length into three bays. 
The lower part of its walls are perfectly plain and built in coursed 
rubble ; the upper part is arcaded, starting from an enriched 
string. Above the arcade are two tiers of intersecting semi- 
circular arches, delicately moulded, which give great richness to 
the wall facings. The lower part of the groin ribs are still to be 
seen. Though there is much symmetry of treatment in this apart- 
ment, there is also a great variety, and that where it would be 
least expected. The eastern bay, though in effect uniform with the 
others, is even in the main arcade quite different from them: 
instead of triple shafts, it- has single shafts with carved enrich- 
ments. In the arch mouldings of the south wall there are carvings 
not seen in the north side. In this wall there is a stone lintel to a 
former opening, which shows that, though the builders delighted 
in the use of the arch, they did not refuse the square lintel 
when it was necessary to construction; and their sculptured 
treatment at this stone again exhibits their skill. From the south 
wall of the transept there were doorways into the roof above the 
vaulting. 

The interior of this chapter-house is another display of the 
fondness of the twelfth-century designers for decorative effects, and 
again shows that, though they employed massive and ponderous 
construction in the main features of their buildings, they knew full 
well how to deal with lightness and delicacy where enrichment was 
desired. The apartment over the west end of the south aisle next 
claims attention. It appears to have been used as a place of 
assembly of some sort, as its walls have stone benches along them. 
It is divided into three bays, and its groining still remains. On 
its south side it has an entrance and two windows of two lights 
each, and at the west end it has also a two-light window, and near 
it a doorway leading to the staircase which communicated with the 
triforium and clerestory galleries. The workmanship, proportions, 
and detail of this room are equal to anything that elsewhere 
remains. There are evidences of the existence of a lean-to roof 
to the cloisters, and the foundations to the buildings west of the 
cloister garth are now disclosed. Within the cloister garth, and 
near the west walk, the lavatory of the monks is still to be seen 
in its lower part, and very beautiful and elaborate are its 


several features. On the south side of the cloister was the 
refectory, a noble apartment of lofty proportion, with a groined 
roof. To the west of this was the kitchen, but very little 
remains of it. West of the buildings which formed the west 
flank of the cloister are the foundations of an isolated work which 
appears to have been a Calvary cross, and would be in view 
immediately the entrance to the abbey was approached. This 
entrance lies still further to the west, and is marked by a single 
tower with doorways on two or more sides. At the angle next the 
present schools there is the spring of an archway which may have 
formed that of the great gateway. To the south of the chapter- 
house and some distance from it there is a building which has 
been called the “ Infirmary,” and it has features of great interest 
about it. On its western flank are sundry corbels which appear to 
have carried roof timbers. The house now occupied by Mr. 
Gaskill is constructed out of a building of the same date as the 
chapter-house, which appears to have been two storeys in height 
from the first, and has massive walls pierced by windows on both 
sides with a doorway on the south side all of Norman character, 
and of the abbot’s dwelling, a building of late fifteenth-century 
date. Its rooms look east, and are approached on the two floors 
from a long corridor on the west side. This wing of the buildings 
is picturesque, and now forms the greater part of the remains. 
In it is the abbot’s chapel with its original altar. It is a good 
example of what may be called a domestic chapel—placed within 
the house—easy of access, unobtrusive, yet emphasising its special 
purpose. Of the outworks of the abbey precincts there are many 
indications, but they are not to be detailed here. Inthe boundary 
wall to the east there is a projection which appears to have been 
rendered necessary by the erection of the lady chapel, which was 
an extension eastward from the original east end of the church. 
Fragments of all kinds are carefully stored in the arcading west of 
the south transept, and serve to assist the imagination in re-edifying 
this once artistic and effective religious house. 


THE LATE ARTHUR PERIGAL, R.S.A. 


A hsce Royal Scottish Academy has, says the Scotsman, lost 
another of its older members by the death of Mr. Arthur 
Perigal, which took place quite unexpectedly at an early hour on 
the 5th inst. The son of an artist bearing the same name, who 
had come of an old Norman family driven into England by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Arthur Perigal was born in 
London in August 1816. He was yet a lad when his father re- 
moved to Edinburgh, and established himself in what ultimately 
became a very good connection asa teacher of drawing. While 
largely occupied in teaching, the elder Perigal, who had studied 
under Fuseli at the Royal Academy, and had for some time prac- 
tised portrait painting in London, would seem to have continued 
assiduous in the use of his pencil, and from 1833 onward exhibited 
at the Royal Scottish Academy portraits and landscape subjects, 
which earned him some reputation. Under his father’s instruc- 
tion, young Arthur early commenced the practice of painting, and 
appears from the first to have devoted himself almost exclusively 
to landscape. He also followed the paternal example in becoming 
a drawing master, in which capacity he had, we believe, for many 
years a highly successful career. Meanwhile he had the good 
fortune to obtain early recognition for his own artistic efforts. His 
name first appears in the Academy catalogue for 1838, in con- 
nection with a study of John Knox’s pulpit and several renderings 
of Trossachs scenery ; and from that time forth he continued a 
regular and liberal exhibitor. The year 1841 saw him elected an 
Associate of the Academy, in 1868 he attained the full status of 
an Academician, and, four years ago, on the death of Mr. Charles 
Lees, he was elected treasurer to the corporation. During the 
half-century or so over which his artistic activity extended, his in- 
dustry seems to have been indefatigable. He has been heard to 
say that, from the time when he could claim a place upon the 
Academy’s walls, he always contributed his full quota of work ; 
and if that be so, the number of landscapes exhibited by 
him from first to last must have exceeded three hundred. 
Fond of travelling, he roamed in search of subjects over 
all parts of Scotland; while making occasional raids into the 
mountainous districts of England and Wales. Switzerland 
and Italy were repeatedly visited and laid under contribution 
for sketching purposes ; and he also made an extensive tour in 
Norway, which afforded him abundance of congenial material. 
The fruits of all these journeys were to be seen from year to year 
in his exhibited pictures. While naturally ranging, in the course 
of such varied practice, over a considerable diversity of subjects, 
he always showed a special predilection for the loch and mountain 
scenery of the Scottish Highlands; his favourite effects being 
those in which cloudy skies afford a lively interchange of shade 
and sunshine. He was also very partial to the banks of Tweed 
and Teviot ; a constantly recurring subject being a fine reach of 
fishing water, with an angler plying his craft, to suggest what in 
the artist’s eyes was by no means the least attraction of the scene. 
Roman and Venetian views were of less frequent occurrence, and 
generally on a comparatively small scale; but Norway furnished 
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the themes of several large canvases, including an effective picture 
of Romsdale produced some years ago, and a striking glimpse of 
torrent and mountain submitted in the recent exhibition. Com- 
mencing when he did, Mr. Perigal naturally fell under the not 
altogether beneficial influence of Macculloch. He early formed a 
decidedly individual manner, which seemed to aim at brilliancy 
and sparkle, and attained results that were more popular in the 
artist’s young days than they have been since our painters began 
to cultivate, and the public to desiderate, a closer reference to 
natural colour and effect. Among the best of his oil paintings 
were, perhaps, to be ranked his representations of Border scenery; 
of one of which, exhibited within the last two or three years, 
affording from under trees a far-stretching view of rolling cham- 
paign and blue hills, we retain an agreeable impression. His 
water-colours, generally speaking, showed a breadth and trans- 
parency of effect not always realised in the other medium; and 
his studies from nature are said to be vigorous and telling, some of 
the sketches made in Venice being specially noteworthy for the 
effectiveness of their perspective. Personally, Mr. Perigal was a 
man of kindly and genial disposition, whose companionship was 
prized by all who knew him. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON PARISH CHURCH. 


A Rahs representatives of the Society for the Preservation of 

Ancient Buildings who were deputed to examine Stratford- 
on-Avon parish church, have presented a voluminous report on the 
subject to the Restoration Committee. As the report is of great 
interest, not only to the parishioners but to the general public, the 
committee decided to defer its consideration until their next meet- 
ing. The report describes at some length the restoration work 
carried out forty years ago according to the ideas of the times and 
in the best manner, but, as regards some things, with results which 
can only be deplored. Some of the most important stone details 
in different parts of the church were destroyed to make way for 
new copies. Fortunately this process was not applied everywhere, 
and much cld work still remains. After making a few minor 
recommendations, the Commissioners report that the roofs appear 
to be in a good state, but there are certain appearances on the 
ceiling of the nave which raise the suspicion that there may be dry 
rot above it. This roof should be closely examined. They add :— 
“ The roofs of the aisles were not renewed when the others were. 
They are a good deal strapped and patched, but seem to be sub- 
stantially sound ; and that on the south has a good deal of fifteenth- 
century work in it. It ought not to be taken away. That on the 
north is modern, and without any architectural character to mark 
its date. There would be no harm in replacing it by a better if it 
is wished todo so. The tower is cracked in various places, and 
some of the arches in it are crushed out of shape; but we cannot 
find that any movement is now going on. Plaster patches were 
put on the cracks in 1872, as appears by the date scratched on 
them. Many of these are not broken at all, and the rest have only 
slight cracks, which would be accounted for by the movement of 
the bells. There is the beginning of mischief in the tower, and it 
should therefore be carefully watched; but it does not appear to 
be now in a state which need cause anxiety. The spire is built on 
brick pendentives, which exert an outward thrust, and to counteract 
it iron ties and beams have been placed across the tower in both 
directions. This was probably done at the time when the spire 
was built, and it would be well to examine the ties, and, if neces- 
sary, to renew them.” The Commissioners remark that the 
adaptation of the church to the requirements of the present day 
might, if properly managed, be made the means of bringing more 
into view its architectural merit and historical interest. In their 
recommendations the Commissioners state :—The removal of the 
side galleries would be in many ways a gain, but it must be kept 
in mind that they cannot be taken away without reducing the 
nominal accommodation of the church. As it is now fitted up, the 
floor of the nave and aisle seats about 800 people, and although it 
might be rearranged on a better plan, the numbers would remain 
about the same. The galleries hold about 470. If the transepts 
were used for congregational purposes they would hold about 250, 
so that there would be a net loss of more than 200 on the removal 
of the galleries. If this loss cannot be afforded, the galleries, or 
part of them, should be kept, for any enlargement of the fabric for 
the sake of getting more seats is in this case quite out of the 
question. The only addition to the church which ought to be 
allowed is that of a vestry, which might be built on the north side 
of the chancel, where an ancient vestry once stood, the foundations 
of which remain in the ground, and its doorway in the wall of the 
church. _A place ought also to be provided for the safe-keeping 
and exhibition of detached fragments of ancient work, of which 
there are some of considerable interest in the church, especially 
the fragment of a font—probably, as has been suggested, the font 
in which Shakespeare received baptism. This, it is stated, is too 
much broken to be put in use again, and could not be restored 
except by destruction. It should be placed in some part of the 
church where it can be seen, and where it will be safe, not ina 
dark corner where lumber is piled as now behind the organ. With 


it should be placed the original heads of the sedilia from the south 
aisle, and such other relics of the same sort that lie about. As a 
final recommendation, the Commissioners say :—“ The old glass 
now in the window of the Clopton Chapel should on no account be 
removed, It is scarcely necessary to add that all monuments and 
gravestones should be kept in their present positions. The fact 
that some of the latest monuments are the most out of harmony 
with the building suggests that it would be well to exercise a strict 
control over the admission of any such for the future. ... It is a 
pity that so fine a building as this should be disfigured by the 
indiscriminate acceptance of well-meant but ill-judged gifts to it. 
When such things have been admitted their removal is often 
difficult, so that too great care cannot be used about them at the 
beginning.” 


NOTES ON HERALDRY.* 
(Concluded from page 377.) ~ 


i ate more you study good examples of blazon, the freer and 
more spirited will your treatment of charges become. With- 
out this study the only safe way is to keep closely to the letter of 
your authorities. In every case, however, when you employ any 
armorial detail make sure that your authorities are trustworthy. 
During the last century the history of a city in the south of 
England was published, giving an incorrect engraving of the muni- 
cipal arms. This has been unfortunately copied ever since, and 
the false coat appears frequently upon the Guildhall and other 
public buildings of the town. From what I have seen in various 
buildings, it seems necessary also to express a hope that purely 


imaginary coats of arms may not be considered admissible — 


decorative features. I do not refer to those arms which may be 
assumed by a client without any right to the same (I do not think 
an architect could safely interfere in such a case), but I mean 
arms purely fanciful, designed out of mere wantonness. A short 
time since I noticed the. spandrels of an entrance archway filled 
in with shields ; one of these bore a bend, and the other, to balance. 
the composition, a bend sinister! Another instance I can recall 
where the cornice of the tower of a modern house was “ decorated ” 
with escutcheons, each bearing a different ordinary, but in every 
case charged with three annulets or rings. Here, also, I would 
enter a protest against the common practice of making the shield 
receive monograms, dates, &c. Surely the invention of any 
designer should be sufficient to suggest some other form of panel 
than the shield to receive such details. Then, again, as a general 
rule, do not use a plain shield without charges as a decorative 
feature. This is, of course, constantly done, for a shield seems to 
be considered the right thing to fill up any panel or odd corner ; 
but wherever possible let it do its proper work—that is, display a 
coat of arms. The crest was a cognisance or device borne upon 
the helmet, and it is now usually so represented surmounting the 
escutcheon. Although sometimes it issued from a coronet, cap of 
maintenance, &c., it usually stands upon what is called a wreath 
placed on the top of the helm. The wreath is composed of two 
twisted strands of silk, one tinctured with a colour, the other with 
a metal, six folds being usually shown. It is now almost invariably 
drawn after one model ; but a study of old carvings will ‘suggest 
several legitimate variations, especially one form with more open 
twisting and with loose ends. Also compare the jewelled and 
enriched wreaths upon the effigies at Lowick Porlock and Broms- 
grove churches, &c. Sef 
The crest is now very commonly drawn with the wreath only, 
the helmet being omitted. Although when it is only desired to 
exhibit the crest the helmet need not necessarily perhaps be 
always represented, still the two ought to go together wherever 
possible. When the crest surmounts the coat of arms, I think the 
helmet should always be drawn in its proper position, resting on 
the top of the shield, and bearing the wreath and crest. Never on 
any account represent a crest upon the surface of a shield as if it 
were a charge; this is altogether false heraldry. The form of the 
helmet has been made by the later heralds to denote the rank of 
the possessor. In Medizval times this was not the case, and the 
artist was not bound by such rules, Even if, however, you do not 
break through the conventional usage altogether, still you can, 
within limits, vary the forms of your helmets. That of a gentle- 
man or esquire is directed to be shown in profile with the vizor 
closed. 
this, derived from the early and later forms of Medizeval helmets. 
I had forgotten to mention in my remarks upon the proper repre- 
sentation of crests the absurd fashion of placing them within a 
strap or garter which is usually made to receive the motto. This 
custom has no doubt arisen from a foolish attempt to copy the 
arrangement in the arms of Knights of the Garter, where the 
shield is duly surrounded by the motto, “ Honi soit qui mal y 
pense,” upon its appropriate garter. 
I now come to “ mantling,” which is used to form an ornamental 
background toa shield of arms. It appears, in the first instance, 


* A paper by Mr. Charles Richard Pink, read before the Architectural 
Association, May 30. ; Pfs 


Two types at once suggest themselves in representing - 
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to have been derived from the “lambrequin,” “ cointise,” or scarf 
attached tothe helmet, and early examples show a very subordinate 
treatment of the feature in comparison with its subsequent develop- 
ment. Soon, however, the decorative capabilities of mantling 
were appreciated, and gradually were evolved those multitudinous 
folds, jagged and slit into acanthus-like outlines, which form so 
admirable a setting for the shield. The lowest points of the 
mantling are generally shown as terminated with tassels, often in 
late examples made to play an important part in the general 
design. Inseventeenth-century work you will find examples (of which 
I have a few illustrations on the walls) where the original idea is 
quite lost, and the mantling is treated as a veritable mantel folded 
in different forms at the back of the shield. This treatment is not 
very admirable, and if used in carving the folds must be very 
delicate and the relieflow, The effect is in many cases rather like 
that of a garment hung up to dry; and this idea is unfortunately 
only more pronounced, I think, when as in the Imperial arms of 
France, the mantel is “ propped” with sceptres. Mantling, when 
artistically and vigorously treated, is undoubtedly a most valuable 
accessory to a coat-of-arms from a decorative point of view. The 
old designers lavished a wealth of fancy upon the variety of its 
curls and twists. Italian and late German examples are full of 
happy suggestion. One of the very best Old English examples 
may be seen over the entrance to Montacute House in Somerset, 
where the treatment is altogether remarkable in its freedom and 
richness. In the eighteenth century some palm branches en- 
closing the shield, and tied together at its base, formed a very 
common substitute for mantling. This expedient is not one 
worthy of imitation ; but very charming examples may be found in 
older work, where the shield is surrounded by achaplet of flowers. 
I have a sketch of a very artistic and satisfactory instance of this 
treatment taken from the tomb of Robert White at Christchurch, 
and you will notice in this case that the garland does not take the 
place of mantling, but is used in conjunction with it. Although 
rules have been laid down by many authorities for the tinctures of 
mantling, it would appear that they may really be left in most cases 
to the taste of the designer. 

Supporters I can pass over with very few words. They are, as 
their name would imply, figures which support the shield on either 
side, and are, with few exceptions, only used in connection with 
the arms of peers. The chief difficulty in the way of their artistic 
representation is to find an appropriate standing ground for them. 
A panel or tablet (to receive the motto) is fairly satisfactory as a 
base, but the usual conventional riband is necessarily an unsatis- 
factory, and weak one. The Medieval artist often placed his 
shield in the position known as couchée, and allowed the supporters 
to stand upon the shield, and so support the helm and crest. This 
is, in many cases, by no means a bad way of meeting the difficulty. 
Do not confound heraldic supporters with the single figures often 
introduced in heraldic designs for purely artistic but not armorial 
effect. It was a very common practice in the Middle Ages to, in 
this manner, represent shields as held by angels and other figures. 
The: old carvers and painters were also fond of hanging escutcheons 
by their.“ guiges” or straps upon trees, &c. All this kind of treat- 
ment.is purely decorative, and should be made to appear so at a 
glance. 

With regard to mottoes, a few remarks must suffice. The 
motto is usually inscribed upon a riband placed below the shield, 
but sometimes over the crest. Of course, however, it may be 
introduced quite independently of armorial bearings, and in any 
position that fancy may dictate. It is said that the “ Loyal Mar- 
quis” of Winchester inscribed “ Aymez Loyante” on each pane of 
glass in Basing House ; and similarly, on almost every quarry in 
the hall windows at Mells, the Horners have placed their allitera- 
tive motto “ Tyme tryes trothe.” It is difficuit to give any very 
useful directions as to the drawing of ribands, but I may remark 
that they are by no means easy to design characteristically. I can 
only recommend a study of good examples, especially Italian and 
German. The works of Albert Diirer often afford suggestions for 
a more artistic and fanciful treatment of ribands than we usually 
have presented to us in modern work. Want of time prevents me 
from giving any account of that quaint offshoot of armoury which 
is exhibited in the form of Christian symbols heraldically treated. 
Our:old churches abound in examples, but I am unable to do 
more than mention the subject to-night. 

I hasten to the last division of my subject—viz. badges and 
rebuses, A badge is a family recognisance which may be treated 
with much greater freedom of design than the crest. Indeed it 
may, so long as its identity be preserved, be represented almost 
in any way that may suit the fancy of the designer. Badges were 
used for more everyday purposes than arms or crests, such as dis- 
tinguishing the livery of servants or retainers, or indicating owner- 
ship of chattels, &c. It is undoubtedly a loss to modern heraldic 
decoration that the badge has almost fallen into disuse. It is 
always represented without a wreath or other accessories. Knots 
of different forms were commonly used as early badges, such as 
those of Harrington, Stafford, Heneage, &c. Royal badges in 
England have been numerous, and were depicted in the later 
Medieval times with the greatest fancy and variety of design. 
The very names of some of them will call to mind their picturesque 
details, as, for instance, the white hart; the antelope, beacon, and 


swan ; the falcon and fetterlock ; the rose en soleil ; the angel and 
rose; the portcullis; Tudor rose, &c. Badges were sometimes 
impaled (like coats-of-arms) to show an alliance by marriage. 1} 
have a small sketch on the wall which presents Henry VIII.’s 
rose impaling the pomegranate of Arragon. Rebuses are familiar 
to all of you. They consist of a fanciful combination of objects 
forming pictorially a punning allusion to the name of the user, and 
were very commonly adopted by church builders. Examples will 
occur to everyone, such as Beckyngton, Langton, Silksteds, 
Hunton, Sugar, &c. The colouring of rebuses may be, of course, 
left to fancy, and, even with badges, in many cases the tinctures 
are not in any way prescribed. I may just mention here that 
occasionally for decorative purposes some of the principal charges 
of a coat-of-arms were used freely as badges upon the owners” 
buildings. I remember a remarkable instance of this on the Wor- 
cester excursion at Westwood Park. Here the garbs (sheaves) 
and mullets (stars) of the Packington arms have been used, apart 
from the shield, for all kind of decorative purposes. 

I have now passed rapidly over almost the whole field of 
armorial display, and I must bring my remarks to a speedy close. 
Before doing so, however, on behalf of heraldry and its kindred 
study, genealogy, I feel constrained to say a word anent the pre- 
servation of the memorials of the dead (often rich in armorial 
details) existing in our churches and churchyards, That there has. 
been great destruction of such monuments of late years there can 
be no doubt ; I can recall myself many instances. In one church 
in Norfolk the old floor, rich in ledger stones and brasses, has 
been buried (so I am informed by a well-known archeologist) under 
a layer of concrete and paving tiles. As a rule in church restora- 
tions ledger stones have been removed and often destroyed, tablets 
stripped from the walls, and, as to headstones in the churchyard, I 
was once asked to use some as bonding stones in new walling. 
Not long since I was looking over a fine church in Oxfordshire 
with the rector. The building had been thoroughly well “ restored,” 
and the floor had been repaved with tiles throughout, all memorials 
of the forefathers of the hamlet being removed. The parson, in: 
reply to my questions, informed me that formerly there had been 
many ledgers, some of them very interesting as touching upon 
local history and legend. He added that he now saw his mistake 
in obtaining a new uniform pavement. Uniformity and bright 
colouring had indeed been secured, but he found them, on longer 
acquaintance, eminently uninteresting, and vainly regretted having 
destroyed those old stones, which had each a story to tell of the 
silent past. I think it was our member, Mr. Sedding, who 
on one occasion, in the face of much opposition, brought the 
reredos and altar in a church under restoration to a forward 
position in the chancel rather than interfere with the monu- 
ment raised against the east wall over the tomb of an 
ancient worthy of the parish. I, for one, am thankful for such an 
example as this. All monuments should, if possible, be allowed to. 
remain 77 sifu, especially if those whom they commemorate lie 
beneath them. In no case must there be destruction. Tablets 
should not be taken down and be deposited in the belfry or 
heating chamber, but retained on the walls. Floor-slabs should’ 
not (if they are fortunate enough to escape immediate destruction): 
be placed under organs and church fittings, or be slowly worn 
away as pavings for entrances and gangways. Our church and 
churchyard monuments deserve our care quite irrespective of their 
architectural character, which, I will admit, is often very inferior. 
Not to speak of the duty we owe to those who raised them, and of” 
the respect due to all memorials of the dead, these monuments are 
of the greatest possible value to the local historian and genealo- 
gist, and often to the student of heraldry. A church denuded of 
them seems to have lost its old and pleasant associations with 
former generations of worshippers. I fear I have been guilty of 
digression, but this is a matter upon which I feel strongly, and 
architects may use a good deal of influence towards the preserva- 
tion of these memorials. If, therefore, 1 have been fortunate 
enough to kindle among my hearers to-night any interest in this 
ancient art and science of heraldry, may it be shown, when occa- 
sion arises, in a strong effort to preserve those monuments which, 
in many cases, are not only records of old English family history, 
but also the best examples of that art which I have so imperfectly 
brought before you this evening. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF MANSIONS. 


HE electric light has been introduced at Linden Park, near 

Hawick, N.B., the residence of Mr. Walter Laing. Linden 
Park is about two miles from Hawick, and the house is a new one’ 
only just completed. A small stream—a feeder of the Teviot— 
runs through the grounds, and advantage has been taken of this to. 
obtain power for producing electricity for lighting the mansion and 
stables. A turbine wheel has been erected capable of giving off 
about eight horse-power, and requiring about 270 cubic feet of 
water per minute when working at full power. As the stream will 
not in dry weather give nearly so much as this, a reservoir, in the 
shape of “a small lake of about an acre in extent, has been con- 
structed in the bed of the rivulet. 
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In the driest weather the stream may be depended upon to give 
at least 80 cubic feet per minute, and this being stored up in the 
reservoir during the day-time, more than sufficient force is obtained 
for working the turbine when the lights are required at night. 
The turbine is fixed in a small building, and is connected by a 
short belt with the dynamo, which is a Siemens’ compound 
self-regulating machine, capable of supplying about seventy 
“ Swan” incandescent lamps of 16 candle-power each. From the 
dynamo the necessary conducting wires are carried up to 
the house, partly on posts overhead and partly underground, 
branches being taken off to supply the stables and the avenue 
from the lodge. About 100 Swan incandescent lamps have been 
fitted up altogether, and of these 70 can be worked at once, and 
all or any can be turned on or off at pleasure. Most of the lights 
are of about 16-candle power, but a few are 32. About 80 lights 
are distributed through the house, lighting every portion, no other 
kind of light being provided for. Seven lights are taken up in 
lighting the stables, and twelve outside. These latter are all con- 
trolled by one switch near the hall door, and can either be lighted 
or extinguished instantly. 

The effect of the instantaneous lighting up of the drive on a 
dark night is novel and pleasing. The distance of the turbine and 
dynamo from the house is about 350 yards, and from the house to 
the lodge about 400 yards, so that a circuit approaching a mile in 
extent has to be traversed by the electric current which goes to the 
farthest lamp. Very little attendance is required by the dynamo- 
machine or turbine, all that is necessary being to turn on the sluice 
valve admitting the water to the turbine when the lights are 
required, and it is only necessary for a man to inspect the machines 
about once in the evening. 

For stopping the turbine at night when the lights are nc longer 
required a simple electrical arrangement has been designed, by 
means of which the sluice valve can be closed from the house 
without going down to the turbine house. This is done by merely 
touching a handle, and so admits of the lights being burned late, 
and put out at any time without the necessity of keeping anyone 
in attendance to turn off the water when done with. The steadi- 
ness of the lights is absolutely perfect, and there are no products of 
combustion whatever given off to contaminate the air of the room 
and spoil the decorations. Mr. Laing is to be congratulated upon 
being the first in this district to show such a complete adaptation 
of the electric light for domestic purposes, and the abundance of 
water power at disposal in the neighbourhood will no doubt induce 
many others to follow his example. 

The whole of the electrical portion of the work was entrusted 
to and successfully carried out by Messrs. J. Edmundson & Co., 
electric light engineers, of 19 Great George Street, Westminster, 
London. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 


ne elaborate report on technical and industrial education in 
the United States and Canada has been prepared for the 
Royal Commission by Mr. William Mather. The author was 
occupied from May 23 to November 1 in its preparation, having 
travelled upwards of ten thousand miles, and made special in- 
quiries in twenty-two cities. Mr. Mather says that there are 
164,832 school buildings in the United States, which are valued 
at 42,282,308/. During the year 1880 the total amount expended 
in the schools was 19,371,525/7. The primary schools are 
distinguished for the excellence of the buildings, sanitary arrange- 
ments, and class-rooms. The high schools have in most.cases a 
science side as distinguished from the Latin or English side. Many 
of them are furnished with a chemical laboratory, a physical 
laboratory, and apparatus varying in quality and ranging in value 
from 500/. to 2,000/. Drawing is universally taught in these 
schools, but is only obligatory on the scholars who have adopted 
the science side. For those who have had previous training, 
advanced courses of drawing are conducted, but elementary 
instruction is also given when necessary. Of cities of populations 
from 50,000 upwards there are twenty-one in which drawing is 
compulsory, representing schools with an average daily attend- 
ance of 386,200 pupils. Of cities having a population between 
10,000 and 50,000, there are fifty-eight having an average daily 
attendance in the schools, where drawing is compulsory, of 116,000 
pupils. The introduction of this industrial drawing into the public 
schools is rapidly extending. 

Descriptions are given by Mr. Mather of the system adopted 
in the principal technical schools. The teaching in Columbia 
Gollege, New York, comprises mining, engineering, metallurgy, 
civil engineering, geology, analytical and applied chemistry and 
architecture, and in all the departments practice is combined with 
‘theory. The vacations are utilised as far as possible by actual 
‘employment in works. Everything appears to be done to keep 
the college abreast with modern requirements. The idea held by 
ithe President is that “the present studies must be continually 
‘improved upon and kept fully up to the spirit of the age as it 
advances ; furthermore, new studies and branches of learning 
must be undertaken, and new professors appointed. We must not 
et the grass grow under our feet ;” and his words augur a greater 
interest in technical education throughout the States. 
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In the Columbia College the students are required to be seven- 
teen years old, and to pass a stiff examination before they are 
eligible for admission. The Cooper Institute in New York, on 
the other hand, is a technical night school for both sexes, and is 
free to all students. The building and appliances have cost 
120,000/., and the total expenditure has been 320,000/. An endow- 
ment of 60,000/. by Mr. Cooper, in addition, clears the Institution 
of its ordinary expenditure. The children of Mr. Cooper have 
offered 20,000/. as a further contribution for the use of the trustees. 
The number of pupils in 1882 was 3,917. Of these, 1,169 entered | 


the evening scientific classes; 1,797 the evening art classes: 496 
pupils were admitted to the women’s art day-schools (about the 


same number were declined for want of room). The plan of ad- 
mission is “ first come, first served,” of any colour, clime, creed, or 
no creed, The object sought after in the art department is to 
make the studies practical and useful in the industrial arts. : 
From all sources, including painting and decorating china, and - 


designing, the students of the Institute collectively earned 8,000/, 
last year for industrial work, executed in the classes, at the same | 


time that they were receiving instruction in the principles of | 
science and art. The trustees have the intention of extending » 
more and more the department of design and construction, in 


order to strengthen the inventive faculty which Americans possess 


ina high degree, and which, guided by an intimate acquaintance 
increasingly productive 
among the working classes. 

No less remarkable is the new Working Man’s School in New 
York, which is really a school for educating children to become 
intelligent and dexterous working men and women. The salient 
feature of the experiment is that it introduces what may be called 
the creative method into school education. The idea is to give 
lessons by the production of objects. “ Industrial education,” as 
conducted in this school, is to make the education of the hand 
instrumental in more rapidly, and yet with less mental strain, 
educating the brain. At eight years of age the children are led to 
become familiar with every geometrical form and figure by actually 
forming it in clay and paper. In advanced courses the same 
objects are formed in wood. Objects from nature are placed . 
before the pupils, and, to emphasise the oral instruction, the pupils - 
are required to reproduce the object by the work of the hands. - 
Drawing first the object, the pupil is led to form it from the draw- 
ing. For instance, in forming a triangle or a cone the pupil makes 
a drawing from the figure. He then goes into the workshop with 
his drawing, and with clay, or paper, or wood, by the use of suit- 
able tools, actually creates the object. Much of the apparatus 
used in the higher classes is made by the pupils. In all the 
courses, such as reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, &c., an 
objective method is adopted. There is scarcely a subject in the 
study of which the pupil has not to employ his hands. Drawing 
is the basis, and actual construction the vehicle, of all the know- 
ledge imparted by the teachers. 

The Stevens Institute of Technology, near New York, was 
founded with the object of giving a thorough technical and 
scientific training in mechanical engineering, and Mr. Mather says 
he has never seen its superior. Theory and practice are never 
separated during the four years’ course, but there is no attempt to 
teach the trade of a mechanic, although manual exercises from 
pattern-making up to the completion of a piece of finished work 
in the various metals are daily carried out. The Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, at Troy, is another engineering school which has 
won the highest reputation. Its graduates have taken part in the 
most important and original engineering works in America. 

It would not be practicable for us to find space to notice the 
remaining technical schools which are described in Mr. Mather’s 
report. But it is remarkable that, while so much is done in the 
United States to promote education in mechanical engineering and 
the allied branches, the schools of art, either for the industrial or — 
fine arts, are not numerous in America, nor is there much to show 
of industrial value from those already established. It is probable 
that the further introduction of drawing into all the public schools, . 
with special and properly-trained teachers, will cultivate a desire 
for higher instruction in art and design, in which case there is no 
reason to doubt that the necessary institutions will be supplied. 
The schools that more closely affect the local industries at the 
present time are the Maryland Institute of Baltimore and the 
Cooper Institute of New York. As schools devoted exclusively to 
art and design there is one in Philadelphia, the Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women; in Boston, the Normal Art School 
of Massachusetts, and a fine art school connected with the Gallery 
of Fine Arts and Museum ; in New York there is also an art school 
of a similar character ; and in most of the large towns there are 
small schools for drawing and designing. In San Francisco there 
is an important school doing very good work, but confined chiefly 
to the wealthier classes. 

The conclusion drawn by Mr. Mather from his investigations is 
that the establishment of technological schools in the centres of 
mechanical industry in England is most necessary, and that we 
should follow the example of the United States without delay. 
Further, we may take a warning from America. Our national 
system of elementary education must not drift to the literary side 
alone to the degree that it has done of late in that country. The 
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storing of the memory with a multitude of extracts from books, 
which for a brief period after the school life may be retained and 
repeated as a proof of education, is altogether misleading for boys 
or girls who must face the stern realities of making their own 
living. The character of the teaching in America has recently 
been tending towards a distaste for manual work, but a movement 
is gaining strength to change the course of instruction in the 
public schools, in the direction of devoting a large portion of the 
school time to subjects of a practical nature, promoting tastes for 
industrial occupations based upon a knowledge of the natural 
sciences. 


WORKMEN’S HOUSES. 


PAPER on “Sanitary Houses for the Working Classes in 
Urban Districts” was read by Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, 
borough engineer for Portsmouth, at the Health Exhibition Con- 
ference on Tuesday. The author attributed the defects in existing 
houses to three causes, viz. :—(1) The avarice of the builder. So 
long as he can sell or let cheap houses, built with hidden defects, 
so long will they continue to be erected. (2) The ignorance both 
of builders and tenants. If the latter were educated in the simplest 
rudiments of structural sanitation at the Board schools, and in 
ether manners, the former would soon learn that their ignorance 
or cupidity did not pay, and they would very speedily find out the 
remedy. (3) The want of sufficient supervision by the officers of 
the sanitary authority. This arises in no way from the fault of the 
officers themselves, but from the insufficiency of the staff employed. 
A change was certainly required in the present machinery and 
manner of the inspection of buildings in course of erection, and 
until a large staff of inspectors or sanitary police, or some such 
officials, were employed, very little real advancement would be 
made with the sanitation of buildings. To secure this adequate 
supervision a fee might be charged by the sanitary authority to the 
builder or owner, and although any provision which might increase 
the cost of construction of the house was undesirable, the extra 
cost of such inspection would be too small to be appreciable, while 
the advantages would be not only considerable to the community, as 
tending to improve the public health, but also to the owner of the 
house, as insuring good honest work forkis money. In larger and 
more expensive buildings this supervision was generally exercised 
by the architect, but as a rule no architect was employed to super- 
vise the erection of small houses, though in many cases one might 
have prepared the plans, and the builder was accordingly left 
eo entirely to his own devices, with frequently unfortunate 
results. 

Professor Acland said that a great deal of knowledge on sani- 
tary subjects had been diffused in this country, and the difficulty 
now was to get that done which we knew required to be done. 
With respect to domestic sanitation, no compulsory laws would 
ever bring about what was wanted. They must look to the spread 
.of knowledge among the people. It had been treated as a joke 
that at the Health Exhibition educational apparatus was shown ; 
but it was by education, and not by compulsion, that sanitary 
reformers would effect what they desired. There were also, of 
course, works which could only be carried out by the community, 
and for the satisfactory accomplishment of these they must look 
to the improving education of our legislators. Economy was 
essential in this matter of sanitary improvement. While they saw 
the loss caused by disease and the want of material comforts, they 
were bound, he thought, not to endeavour to force upon the people 
anything which was not absolutely necessary. In the exhibition 
might be learnt not only what was necessary, but how little it was 
very often that was sufficient to make a house a decent and safe 
habitation and to keep it as it should be kept, without imposing 
mpon the owners or occupiers costly things which were difficult to 
‘obtain and complicated things which were difficult to maintain. 

Sir Robert Rawlinson, agreeing most heartily with the last 
speaker that sanitary progress must be a matter not of State com- 
pulsion, but of education, commented upon the enormous and 
unnecessary expense frequently imposed upon the ratepayers in 
the execution of drainage and other works by local boards. 

Captain Douglas Galton, the chairman, said that blocks of 
dwellings let in flats, if properly constructed, need not be un- 
healthy, and that provisions for warming—by steam, for instance, 
as was done in New York—and for efficient ventilation might be 
economically introduced in such buildings. With regard to separate 
houses in rural districts, cottages for the farm labourer were as 
much an appendage of the farm as the stables for horses, while in 
towns he thought it very desirable that our manufacturers should 
adopt some such arrangements as were in operation at Mulhouse 
and elsewhere on the Continent, where the workman was, so to 
speak, made an integral part of the works, had a good house built 
for him by his employer, and got a share of the year’s profits. 
This would give us contented workmen, and diminish very greatly 
the difficulties of this sanitary problem. He believed that more 
powers might be advantageously given to the sanitary authorities, 
but he was certain that if sanitary authorities would exercise the 
powers they now possess to the fullest extent, and in an intelligent 
manner, we should have very few insanitary houses in England. 


He thought there were many cases where, the demolition of houses 
unsuitable for habitation being required, the rates should be 
charged with the erection of dwellings, but in that matter they 
must proceed with great circumspection. We could not hope to 
remedy evils which had arisen in the course of centuries ina few 
years, but it was a most hopeful sign of improvement that the 
people were now greatly alive to this important question. It 
was by education alone that they could grapple with it. 


Darlington Free Library. 

S1rR,—In a paragraph notice in your issue of the 7th inst., of 
the laying of the corner-stone by Sir Joseph Pease, you state the 
building is estimated to cost about 5,000/._ This is an error, as the 
present contracts, exclusive of furniture, lighting, palisading, &c., 
already amount to over 6,000/. As a matter of fact, the estimated 
cost is above 7,000/., and this, I may mention, is exclusive of the 
site, which has been given by the Messrs. Pease. 

Yours faithfully, 
June 9, 1884. G. G. HOSKINS. 
Board School Competition at Darlington. 

Sir,—I was exceedingly surprised to read such an ex parte 
statement, ve the late competition for new Board schools at Dar- 
lington, as appeared in your issue of Saturday last. It is only fair 
to yourself and just to me that the imperfect, and consequently 
misleading, statements supplied to you by some writer should be 
supplemented by a few plain statements of facts. These I beg to 
give you and ask you to insert them in your next issue. The false 
and base insinuation of this writer respecting my father, and, 
inferentially, his censure upon the deliberate action of a body of 
gentlemen comprising eight-elevenths of the School Board of 
Darlington, I will leave to these gentlemen to deal with if they 
think necessary. 

All the designs received the careful consideration of the Board, 
and, after fully considering the merits of each, two designs were 
chosen for the final decision of the Board. 

At the monthly meeting, held on the 29th ult., these two designs 
came up to receive the judgment of the Board, all the members 
being present. Eight members voted for my design under the 
motto “Hope,” whilst only three voted for the design sent in 
under motto “Three R’s.” The chairman and vice-chairman— 
who were perhaps more qualified to judge of the respective merits 
of the designs than any other members of the Board—both voted 
for my design, and any fair-minded person will be convinced that 
fair play was done and no favouritism shown when it is known that 
four Churchmen, two Roman Catholics, and two Wesleyans voted 
for my design. 

My drawings were adopted by the Board on account of the 
excellent arrangement of my plan combined with a design, to say 
the least, not inferior to any other submitted in competition, and 
at a less cost. 

I feel it is a great honour that my design has been adopted by 
the Board ; but the honour to me is infinitely greater when I know 
that the members of the Darlington School Board who voted for 
my plans are above the suspicion of favouritism, that they have 
ability to judge as to the real merits of plans, and that they 
have conscientious convictions of duty, which they were only 
carrying out when they adopted my design. 

Yours truly, 
FRED. W. BROOKS. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Hoylake.—The foundation-stone of the new Congregational 
church was laid on the 6th inst. The site is at the corner of 
Station Road and West Kirby Road, and contains 2,500 square 
yards. It is contemplated, having regard to the increasing popu- 
lation of Hoylake, that a much larger building may at some future 


date be erected on the part of the site where the temporary church 


at present stands, in which case the building about to be put up 
would be used as a lecture-hall and class-rooms. The present 
building, which will be constructed of brick and slate, will, accord- 
ing to the plans, be 65 feet long and 30 feet wide. The roof will 
be a high-pitched span, supported on arched principals of laminated 
timber. On one side of the church there will be an organ-chamber, 
13 feet square, and on the other a vestry, &c., while to the rear 
there will be a room, 48 feet by 18 feet, to be subdivided and used 
for Sunday-school purposes. This room will at pleasure be con- 
nected with the church by means of an opening 18 feet wide, 
provided with shutters and curtains.. The seats will be open 
benches, and the entire woodwork will be varnished without stain. 
The contractors for the whole of the work are Messrs. Smith, of 
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Hoylake ; and Messrs. W. & J. Hay, of Liverpool, are the archi- 
tects, under whose supervision the work will be carried out. 

West Monkton.— The handsome parish church of West 
Monkton, dedicated to St. Augustine, which has recently under- 
gone a thorough restoration, has been reopened. The building 
consists of nave, north and south aisles, with clerestory, porch and 
chancel, and is one of the best specimens of the churches of the 
Somerset type of architecture. The work has been carried out 
from the designs and under the direction of the architect, Mr. 
George C. Strawbridge, of Taunton, by Mr. J. Blackmore, builder, 
Hatch Beauchamp. The total cost of the restoration has been 
1,000/, 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Bloxwich.—The new public buildings at Bloxwich, the outlying 
part of the borough of Walsall, have been opened. The buildings 
are in the Queen Anne style, and comprise a free library and 
reading-room, a police station, and accommodation for the sanitary 
work of that part of the borough. The block is so arranged that 
extensions may be carried out as may be necessary. The archi- 
tect is Mr. F. E. F. Bailey, Walsall, and the builder Mr. D. 
Evans, Dunstall Hill Lane, Wolverhampton. The entire cost will 
be about 2,400/, 


West-Hnd Co-operative Shoe Works, leicester.—The 
formal opening of the extension of these works took place on 
Saturday afternoon. It now forms one of the most extensive shoe 
factories in Leicester. The building occupies a triangular site with 
a frontage of about 190 feet to Dun’s Lane, and about 200 feet to 
the river Soar. The main block consists of five large flats, each 
containing about 8,600 square feet, all well lighted from the 
frontages, and also from a central yard or area. A lower (three 
storey) building occupies the south-western portion of the site. 
The counting-house entrance occupies the centre of the Dun’s 
Lane frontage, and on either hand is a larger entrance, one for 
the delivery, and the other for the despatch of goods, each of 
these entrances being provided with a powerful hoist communicat- 
ing with the floors above. The ground floor contains the heavy 
machinery and the rivetters’ shops, the engine-house and boiler. 
The first floor is occupied by the counting-house, the taking-in 
room, and the stock-packing and sample rooms. The second 
floor is appropriated to the nursery department or young children’s 
shoe factory. The third floor contains the sewing machines and 
fitting room ; and the fourth or top floor the clicking or cutting- 
out department. Airy and cheerful mess-rooms for men and 
women are provided. The architecture of the building is of 
Classic character. The materials for the principal fronts are red 
pressed brick, with ornamental dressings of Coalville and Reading 
brick, Coalville terra-cotta, and Derbyshire stone. The principal 
front is that towards Dun’s Lane, the length being 190 feet, and 
the height of the main block 60 feet from the street level to the 
top of the parapet. The central block is crowned with a bold 
frieze and pediment, the tympanum being enriched with arabesque 
ornament in carved brick, and the attic storey above ornamented 
with urns on either flank, and with an ornamental feature in the 
centre bearing in a panel “the wheatsheaf,” the emblem of the 
society, carved in high relief. The building is heated throughout 
by steam on the high-pressure system. Thorough ventilation is 
provided, fresh air being admitted by means of numerous upright 
shafts, and the foul air being extracted by flues carried up above 
the roof, and fitted with patent extraction ventilators. The con- 
tractors for the works are as follows :—Builder’s work, Mr. Ji O; 
Jewsbury ; carpenter and joiner’s work, Mr. J. Cox; ironfounder’s 
work, Messrs. Illston & Arnold; plumber, glazier, and painter’s 
work, Messrs. Norman & Underwood ; the mason’s work has been 
executed by Mr. A. Westman, and the carving in brick and 
stone by Mr. S. Wilmot. The heating is by Mr. Thompson, of 
Rawdon, and the hoist work by Messrs. Waygood & Co., of London, 
The architect is Mr, J. Tait. 

Walsall.—New schools at Palfrey, belonging to the School 
Board, have been opened. The block provides accommodation 
for 865 children—viz., 330 boys, 250 girls, and 285 infants. This 
makes the eighth set of schools in the borough belonging to the 
Board, raising the total accommodation in the Board schools to 
5,047. The total cost is estimated at 4,850/.—viz., the erection of 
the building, 3,599/.; furnishing, 350/.; architects’ commission, 
200/,; extras, 150/.; and land, 5517. The architect was Mr. 
Loxton, and the builder Mr. Whistance. 


GENERAL. 


The Dean of Windsor has been appointed a trustee of the 
British Museum, in place of the late Duke of Albany. 

The Duke of Norfolk has subscribed 3,000/. towards the 
support of the technical department of the Firth College, 
Sheffield. | | 

A Committee has been formed for the restoration of Worms 


Cathedral, a building which has already been debased by the 
experiments of restorers. 


Mr. Richard Sangster, architect, of Cornhill Chambers, died 
on Monday last, in his:thirty-fifth year. 

The Plans of Mr. J. H. Burton, of Ashton-under-Lyne, have 
been selected in competition for the erection of a new Wesleyan. 
chapel at Berry Brow, Huddersfield. : 

The Chapter of Lichfield have decided to reserve a niche 
in the cathedral west front for a figure of Dean Bickersteth. ' 

An Archzeological Society is proposed to be formed for 
Walsall and the immediate neighbourhood. 

The Scheme for enlarging the chapel of Marlborough College, 
for which a contract at about 10,000/. was recently entered into, has, 
it is stated, been abandoned. It is now intended to pull down the 
chapel entirely, and build a new one in its stead. 


The Albert Medal of the Society of Arts, instituted in 1862 


as a memorial of the late Prince Consort, and given annually “ for 
distinguished merit in promoting art, manufactures, or commerce,” 
has been awarded by the council of the society, with the approval 
of the Prince of Wales, the president, to Captain James Buchanan. 
Eads, “the distinguished American engineer, whose works have 
been of such great service in improving the water communications 
of North America, and have thereby rendered valuable aid to the 
commerce of the world.” & 
The Carpenters’ Company have given I00 guineas to the 
International Health Exhibition ; 500/. to the Equipment Fund of 
the City and Guilds Technical College, Kensington; 252. to the 
City of London College ; and 252. to the Female School of Art. 
The City and Guilds of London Institute is-to receive the 
following contributions from the City Companies :—Fishmongers, 
4,000/.; Mercers, 2,000/.; Clothworkers, 2,000/.; Corporation of 
London, 1,000/,; Skinners, 1,000/., and an increased subscription. 
of 5oo/. annually; Leathersellers, soo/.; Carpenters, 500/. ; 


Armourers and Braziers, 300/.; Tallow Chandlers, 106/. ie 
Scriveners, 1052; Stationers, 52/. tos. annually ; Clockmakers,. 
2075-55: Rildesel 


The East Window of Easbury Church, Lamborne,. Berk-. 
shire, has had a stained glass window, to the memory of the vicar’s 
wife, placed in it by her husband, the Rev. G. F. Forbes. It isa 
five-light window in decorated style. The subject. chosen is the. 
Ascension of our Lord. The work has been carried out as regartd 
the painting and colouring by the firm of Messrs. Ward & Hughes, 
of Frith Street, Soho, London, who lately executed the side window: 
in the same church. } sity 

The Memorial to commemorate the celebration of the 
septencentenary of the mayoralty of the city of Winchester will 
be erected from the designs by Mr. J. B. Colson, of Winchester, 
submitted in competition with those by Mr. C. °R. Pink, of 
Winchester and London. The cost will be about 350/. 1 

The Bishop of Kingston, Canada, who sailed from Liverpool 
this week, per the ss. Parzscan, has taken out forty-eight lancet 
windows of stained-glass for erection in Kingston Cathedral. 
These are the first of a series, and contain subjects from the lives’ 
of our Lord and His Apostles. They have been designed and’ 
executed by Messrs. Wailes & Strang, of Stained Glass Works, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. ; neta 

The Oxford Local Board have accepted a tender for the 
erection of an infectious diseases hospital from the plans of Mr. W. 
H. White, M. Inst. C.E., their surveyor. There will be two 
detached pavilions, each providing for twelve beds, a special ward 
pavilion for two beds, an administrative block, laundry, ambulance 
house, mortuary, and disinfecting house. The buildings and 
grounds will be enclosed by a wall-7 feet in height. The site, 
five acres in extent, adjoins the road from Oxford to Abingdon, 
about a mile from Oxford. ihe Bs Sept 

Messrs. Charles Bussell, Gibbs & Co. have manufactured the 
stained glass windows for the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
administrative block, Bombay terminus, from designs furnished by 
them. Special monograms, together with the arms of the com- 
pany, have been worked into the windows. ‘The colour is rich and 
deep. The windows may be seen at their workshops, Nos. 75 
and 76 Wells Street, Oxford Street, during the following week. 


Messrs. C. B. Pare & Co., of 126 London Wall, E.C., have 
been appointed official agents to represent British exhibitors and 
facilitate the transport of their exhibits to the Antwerp Inter-. 
national Exhibition of 1885. 

Ventilation.— Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, of 64 Holborn 
Viaduct, have received an extensive order from the Russian 


Government for their large-size Patent Self-Acting Air Pump: 


Ventilators, to be applied for the ventilation of the Imperial Manu- 


factory of State Paper, St. Petersburg. This order is the result: 


of the success of the air-pump ventilators applied to the Imperial 
Mint and Imperial Bank Note Manufactory, St. Petersburg, which 


are pronounced by the Government officials to be the only 


ventilators tried which have fully answered their purpose, and 
effectually kept out the snow in the winter. May 


Messrs. Isler & Co. have completed a 100-feet bored well, 
6 inches in diameter, besides fixing and lining pipe, in a fortnight, 


at East Berkshire Brewery, Maidenhead. An ample supply of 


water was tapped. 
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HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


|LTHOUGH each week necessarily adds to 
the completeness of the exhibition, it is 
nevertheless a fact that it is not yet in pet- 
fect order. Even the Old London Street is 
not complete. Some of the exhibits first 
commenced still lack their finishing touches, 
while carpenters may be seen here and 
there engaged in the erection of new stands. 
It would be only waste of time to inquire 
into the reasons of this state of backward- 
ness, but it is none the less annoying, and 
oftentimes disappointing. We never re- 
member an exhibition in which so many 
exhibits are left without attendants, and we 
are confident that it is a mistaken economy, 
and that the firms who so neglect their goods are every day 
losing opportunities of doing business. 


Messrs. Griffiths, Berdoe & Co. 


At 873 are located the SANITARY PAINT Co. (Messrs. 
GRIFFITHS, BERDOE & Co.), South John Street, Liverpool. As at 
the annual building exhibition, held at Islington, so here, their 
handsome and effective stand forms a very prominent feature, and 
is in fact the most interesting in its class, not merely from its 
artistic character, but on account of the intrinsic merits of the 
articles exhibited. Year by year the deadly effects on the health 
of the operatives employed in the manufacture of white lead are 
brought more prominently before us, so that it is gratifying to 
know that the pigment manufactured by this firm, and known as 
Griffiths’s patent white, will not only take the place of ordinary 
white lead paint, but in addition offers advantages that white lead 
lacks, it being claimed for it, and we believe has been proved in 
practice, that it is more economical than lead paint, for the same 
quantity will cover a greater surface, and it works more freely 
under the brush, while its durability is unquestioned. Another 
point worthy of note is the exceeding variety and delicacy of the 
tints formed from Griffiths’s patent white as a basis, the merest 
glance at the stand being sufficient to convince one that the objec- 
tion urged against this class of paint, that the bright and rich 
colours could not be obtained, is entirely without foundation, and 
even emerald greens can be supplied perfectly innocuous in their 
composition. Griffiths’s patent white is equally advantageous for 
distempers as for oil paints, and some of the colours and examples 
of wall decoration here exhibited are all that can be desired, 
besides their special value from an hygienic point of view, in the 
pigments being all non-poisonous. We must not conclude our 
notice of this exhibit without drawing attention to another very 
admirable product of the firm, in the shape of a non-poisonous 
petrifying liquid for coating walls, to prevent the penetration of 
moisture, and for preserving bricks, stone, and such like building 
materials from the deleterious effects of the atmospheres of our 
large towns and cities. The specimens shown of varnishes, wood 
staining oils, &c., are also well worth attention, and complete this 
useful and interesting display. 


Messrs. Willlam Woollams & Co. 


In the eastern gallery, at No. 860, we find Messrs. WoOLLAMS 
& Co., of High Street, Marylebone, who fully maintain their 
reputation as the original manufacturers of innocuous paper- 
hangings. To describe the many patterns they have brought here 
for our inspection would occupy far more space than we have at 
our command. We can only select the most salient features for 
our remarks. A striking pattern is the “ Tree,” depicting foliage, 
flowers, and birds, on a bright green ground, especially introduced 
as an example of brilliant colour free from arsenic. Not far from 
this we find specimens of the original green papers, non-poisonous, 


made by the firm in the year 1859, when the agitation against the 
use of atsenic in wall decorations had attention first drawn to it. 
These colours maintain their fresh and bright appearance, not 
withstanding that a quarter of a century has elapsed since they 
were made; their freedom from arsenic being certified by Dr. 
Henry Medlock, a popular analyst at that time. Raised flocks 
painted over are a speciality with the firm, and patent embossed 
flocks, washable and highly decorative in character, are both 
shown in various patterns, evincing great taste in the designs. 
Blues and old-gold colours are conspicuous, and there is a rich 
pattern representing Italian brocade of varied colouring, named 
the ‘“ Venezia,” composed of no less than thirty-eight different 
tints, some opaque, others semi-transparent; but although only 
the number of tints named are really visible, it is said this example 
of wall decoration contains no less than ninety-four different 
printings. A green silk damask is no less commendable, and a 
dado called the “Cavendish,” the frieze consisting of amorint, 
holding branches of myrtle, dancing amongst flowers, is a good 
conception. Next we have a chintz pattern of thirty-six colours 
on a blue mica ground, and then follows a dado of Jacobean 
character, called the “Lyre Bird,” designed by Mr. Owen W. 
Davis, an exquisite production. Another of the brocaded type, 
from the pencil of Mr. Arthur Silver, named the “Chelsey,” 
will probably find many admirers. One fine Italian pattern, 
called the ‘‘ Tapestry,” is printed in semi-transparent shades of 
reds, purples, and greens on a diapered mica ground, and de- 
serves high commendation. Although we have only mentioned 
the high-class designs, the firm are equally to be commended for 
their inexpensive qualities of wall-papers, and they exhibit in 
addition the non-arsenical colours used by them in their business. 
Designs for wall-papers by well-known artists are also to be 
seen amongst their exhibits, which is one the jurors cannot well 
pass over without some tangible acknowledgment. 


Messrs. Doulton & Co. 


At the eastern end of the central gallery will be found the com. 
prehensive exhibits of Messrs. DOULTON & Co., the decorative 
features of which will not readily be forgotten. Long before the 
exhibition opened, the costly work which it was seen the firm were 
building up was the theme of conversation amongst those whose 
business led them into the exhibition grounds. A large space has 
been allotted them, and they are entitled to a meed of praise for 
the architectural designs of the different erections, independent of 
the art features of which they are mainly composed. The principal 
object is a pavilion, square in form, from which rises a central 
dome, and the only drawback to its appearance is the low pitch 
of the roof of the gallery, the dome reaching to within a few inches 
of the top. This pavilion is entered by an archway on each of the 
four sides, and the materials employed in the erection of this work 
of art is either the pottery now universally known as Doulton ware, 
or tiles hand-painted by the artists of the firm, and others in relief. 
When we remember the few years that have elapsed since the 
Messrs. Doulton introduced this beautiful ware, that is now known 
throughout the civilised world, and is made into almost every 
article for domestic use to which pottery can be applied, and 
broadly speaking, from a salt-cellar to a pillar for architectural 
purposes, scarcely any two productions being exactly alike, we can 
but admire the enterprise of the firm, while according them the 
merit of a new introduction which will hand their names down to 
posterity as amongst the most honoured in the pottery art. In 
erecting this work of art expense has been altogether ignored, and 
we doubt if its exact cost is known to the firm themselves. 
No description can give a fully appreciative account of 
its many salient attributes, and any time expended by the 
visitor in examining its details will be well spent. Each of the 
four sides composing the structure are embellished with panels 
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of hand-painted tiles representing various interesting subjects and 
persons. Commencing with the north side, we find four views of 
old and modern Lambeth, a graceful recognition to the district in 
which the development of the firm’s industry has been carried out. 
There is Lambeth Palace, replete with historical associations ; 
High Street, with some of the quaint buildings still remaining, with 
the turrets of Messrs. Doulton’s new buildings visible in the 
distance ; Bishop’s Walk, of which the site was swept away 
during the erection of St. Thomas’s Hospital; and the Albert 
Embankment, with a full view of the noble building erected by the 
firm during the past few years. On the west side we have illustra- 
tions of pottery processes, including throwing and handling, turn- 
ing or lathing, tile-making, and drawing the kiln. Those on the 
front or south side, facing the promenade, are of more elaborate 
character, and represent “ Science” in the person of an aged man, 
with a large volume on chemistry, and a pupil holding up a flask 
of fluid to the light, while several chemical vessels are ranged 
around, ‘Western Art” shows a modeller of the school of Della 
Robbia, and a painter engaged upon avase of the famous Urbino 
ware. ‘Eastern Art” is a pretty picture, and introduces us to a 
man “throwing” on a primitive wheel, the “posture” of the 
worker being in accordance with Eastern habits—a woman 
being engaged in painting them. The background is very pic- 
turesque, showing an Indian lattice made of glazed earthen- 
ware. The last on this side delineates “‘Commerce,” in the 
person of a Dutchman offering his pottery to an English 
merchant, the background being an old wharf probably on the 
Scheldt. The east side introduces us to full-length portraits of 
four celebrated potters, representing France, Italy, Japan, and 
England. Palissy is painted in an attitude of despondency and 
disgust at the loss through the failure of his kiln of two choice 
morceaux. Della Robbia is engaged in fixing one of his famous 
architectural reliefs in an arch of the Virgin and Child. Shon- 
Sui, a Japanese potter, is pictured on the next panel. He is sup- 
posed to have established the production of fine porcelain in 
Hizen, an art he learned from the Chinese. The last panel depicts 
our own Wedgwood examining one of his reproductions of the 
Barberini or Portland Vase, which contributed so much to his 
fame. He whois inclined to moralise may raise in his imagination 
some future Layard or Schliemann in generations to come, bring- 
ing to light portions of this temple of the Victorian period, and 
indulging in speculations as to its origin, and the “lost art” of this 
celebrated manufacture. The domed ceiling is partly covered with 
tiles of floral decoration conventionally treated, and the four 
corners of the building are fitted as furnished apartments, consist- 
ing of a boudoir, library, drawing-room, and dining-room. In each 
of these the fireplaces and mantelpieces are composed wholly or 
in part of Doulton ware, the combination of wood and pottery 
being conceived with happy effect. Outside the pavilion and in 
each corner are four annexes, also supported by columns of 
Doulton ware, and in these are massed a collection of the firm’s 
principal manufactures, consisting of sanitary productions, drain 
pipes, stoves and grates, and filters. Referring to individual ex- 
hibits in these sections, there are several new articles to be com- 
mended. The Lambeth patent “combination” closet, with which 
the retiring-rooms at the exhibition are supplied is one of these. 
It is well named, as it combines closet, urinal, and slop sink in 
one. An illustration of this is appended. It is made of 
Doulton ware, though of a less expensive character than most of 
the “art” ware, and is not encased with woodwork, so that all its 
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surroundings can be easily kept clean. The seat is hinged, and 
when lifted forms the slop sink, or urinal, the pan being made of 
the lip shape for the last-named use. The flush of water is given 
by the action of the seat, in connection with the firm’s patent 
automatic flush tank and syphon, which secures a powerful dis- 
charge and retains a volume of water 1? inches in depth after 
every flush. A new instantaneous water-heater for baths, lava- 
tories, &c., is also shown, and the arrangements of this appliance 
are different from any others that we are acquainted with for a 
similar purpose. In outer appearance it does not differ from 
most others, the difference in construction resting with the 
interior. Its advantages consist in the gas not coming in contact 


with the water, and in the absence of any coils of small piping 
liable to “ furr” or become clogged, and a warm bath of thirty 
gallons may be secured by its use in less time than is usually taken 
with similar appliances, and being made entirely of copper rust 
or other corrosions cannot occur. A very cheap and neat-looking 
cottage pump forms another of the articles shown here for the first 
time. It is made of iron, galvanised or painted, and the cylinder 
of strong stoneware, giving it a clean and attractive look. By 
means of an inner lining precaution has been taken as much as 
possible to guard against frost “fixing” it. This pump can be 
sold at a most trifling price, and for a certain class of property is 
bound to command a large sale. 

The next illustration is that of the patent automatic flush tank 
and syphon made by the firm in various sizes, either for water- 
closets, urinals, or for flushing drains and sewers. As the drawing 
clearly defines the action, further remarks are unnecessary, 


excepting to say that of all modes of flushing the syphon action 
offers the easiest and most reliable, and effects the purpose far 
more effectually, and with a much smaller consumption of water. 
Water filters are shown in a variety of forms and sizes, from the 
small pocket syphon, for tourist or army use, to the self-cleansing 
high pressure, for the use of brewers, mineral water manu- 
facturers, and other large establishments. The designs in house- 
hold filters in Doulton ware are of the usual attractive appearance 
incident to that material, and the media generally employed for 
filtration is a manganesous carbon. Our last illustration, though the 
smallest, is byno meansas regardsits value the least, andrepresentsa 
small filter to be attached to the tap of the main supply of the house. 
This is a handy little appliance, and, as the filtering media can at any 


time be easily removed for cleansing or a fresh supply, it offers an 
amount of security ata very trifling cost. In whatever form they work 
clay Messrs. Doulton appear to be perfect masters of the material. 
Thus, an example of a Late Pointed window-head of terra-cotta is 
perhaps as fine a specimen of work from clay treated in this 
manner as has ever been manufactured, and a red-and-buff terra- 
cotta dado for ecclesiastical use is equally worthy of commendation. 
A new invention of considerable merit, and likely to prove a great 
acquisition, is shown in the form of a silicon tread for stone stair- 
cases or steps. It is laid down on the face of a few steps leading 
to Messrs. Doulton’s exhibit from the upper part of the gallery. 
The treads are made of a specially prepared clay, with small 
corrugations, and appear as hard as adamant. In the terra-cotta 
steps made by the firm, arrangements are carried out for fixing 
the silicon treads to them, but they can be easily adapted to any 
stone steps, and may be looked upon as practically indestructible. 
It now only remains to speak of the ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
retiring-rooms, which have been fitted up by the firm with great 
taste, amounting almost to elaboration, and with the utmost care 
as regards sanitary requirements. The cabinet-work of the lava- 
tories was designed by their own artists, and, with an_ admixture 
of Lambeth faience, have resulted in some charming effects. The 
closets are all of the type illustrated above, flushed by the auto- 
matic syphon before named. The ‘‘individual” urinals are simi- 
larly treated, and flushed at periodic intervals; and there is a 
range of urinals, the trough being of fine stoneware, always full of 
water, and flushed in a similar manner. The drainage outside is 
open to the inspection of everyone, and the trench, instead of being 
filled up, has been mainly covered with tiles at sides and bottom, 
and a perforated cast-iron grating placed over the top. The drains 
are also ventilated by means of Cregun’s fresh-air inlet. These 
arrangements enable access to be obtained at any moment by 
merely lifting off the cast-iron grating, when the slightest fault can 
be immediately detected. It would tend much to the safety of our 
homes if the laying of the drains in all houses were carried out 


upon a similar system. 
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Messrs. Smtth & Turner. 


At 395 Messrs. SMiIrH & TURNER, Bartholomew Close, exhibit 
a varied collection of door-springs, spring hinges, ball-door porters 
or holders, and kindred appliances. It is now something like 
fifty years since the adjustable regulating door-spring, known 
as Ben. Turner’s patent, first saw the light, and during that 
period they have been extensively used, and still hold their own, 
notwithstanding that many others claiming to possess the same 
advantages have since appeared. To comment upon the advan- 
tages of an article so widely known and so commonly used as this 
now is would be a superfluity, but the details of Messrs. Smith & 
Turner’s improved adjustable slam-spring may not be uninteresting. 
The salient feature in this is that it can be adjusted to any tension, 
so that when the door falls to, it prevents noise and holds it firmly 
when closed. A defect in ordinary slam-springs is that they allow 
the door to stand a few inches open, or else send it to with a bang. 
This is obviated in the one before us by the introduction of an 
adjustable screw, which can be tightened or loosened at will. An 
improved patent water-bar for French casements also has advan- 
tages that are worth inspection. 


Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son. 


In the western gallery, amongst the machinery in motion, at 
Stand 1,126, are Messrs. BOYLE & SON, of Holborn Viaduct and 
Glasgow. We regret that the committee were not enabled to 
accord Messrs. Boyle a larger amount of space. In walking 
through the buildings we found many things that could well have 
been dispensed with, and the exhibition would have benefited by 
the space in question being allotted to other applicants whose 
wares were more in accordance with the objects of the under- 
taking, or in extending that of firms of position such as the one 
we are now speaking of, who would not only have made good use 
of it, but would have introduced a collection of their specialities 
worthy of the exhibition. With the small amount at their dis- 
posal they have done the best possible. The patent, self-acting, 
alr-pump ventilator, that has fought so many battles and gained 
such successive victories for the firm, seems ready to enter the 
lists again, andappears as confident of success. We must remind 
our readers that Messrs. Boyle made another important reduction 
in the price of these ventilators in October last, which enables 
them now to be used on the cheapest class of buildings, the prices 
being now about 4o per cent. less than they originally were. 
Messrs. Boyle’s patent air-warmer and air-cooler are also shown, 
and are likely to prove as successful appliances as the air-pump 
ventilator. An inlet tube, in the form of a bracket, which may 
be made as ornamental as desired, contains a tube of zigzag form, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration, over and around which the 
fresh air from the outer atmosphere has to pass before it is admitted 
into the room. A small atmospheric gas-burner, it will be observed, 
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is fitted at the lower end of the pipe, which, after traversing it, dis- 
charges its products into a condensation box shown at the bottom 
in the left-hand corner, the pipe being continued upwards into a 
ventilating shaft or flue. With this simple appliance the tempera- 
ture of incoming air can be raised to 130 degrees at a cost of less 
than one farthing per hour. The Reform Club has been success- 
fully treated with these heaters. There is no doubt they effect 
most favourable results, even when compared with more elaborate 
and expensive modes of forcing fresh air into rooms. In contra- 
distinction to the air-heater, we have the air-cooler, which is likely 
to prove as beneficial in crowded and heated apartments in 


summer.as the air-heater in winter. The arrangements are some- 
what similar; but in place of the coil of tubes we have a draw 
divided by means of wire-netting, and packed around the side with 
a non-conducting material. In the chambers formed by the 
netting block ice is placed, and the air on entering passes through 
the channel in the direction of the arrows shown in our illustration, 


and is admitted into an apartment in the usual manner, a valve 
regulating the supply. The soil-pipe ventilator that has also 
proved so valuable for this purpose forms another item in the 
exhibit, and these are now made as lowas 15s. Mr. Boyle also 
shows his economical system of ventilating workmen’s cottages, 
which we described in our report of the late Building Exhibition 
at the Agricultural Hall. The rest of the exhibit is mainly com- 
posed of modifications of the firm’s inlet and outlet ventilators, 
shop ventilators, &c. 


Messrs, Engert & Rolfe. 


At Stand No. 823 Messrs. ENGERT & ROLFE, Barchester Street» 
E.C., have a compact and well-assorted exhibit of their various 
specialities in roofing and other felts, damp-proof courses, &c., for 
the superiority of which they stand unrivalled. They have a 
model roof showing four different ways of laying the felt, as cir- 
cumstances may require. One is illustrative of the non-conducting 
hair felt ; another shows the method of lining for ordinary roofs ; 
another the inodorous felt for laying under slates; and, lastly, 
their extra stout asphalted felt for the outside covering of roofs, 
gutters, &c. The most salient features of this asphalted felt are 
that it can be easily applied by an unpractised person, and, from 
its lightness, considerably less timber is required in the construc- 
tion of the roof. It is perfectly impervious to wet, a non-conductor 
of heat, and has been found to stand well in all climates. As a 
ceiling to iron roofs it is very applicable, counteracting heat, frost, 
and condensation of moisture. 


Messrs. Hodkinson & Clarke. 


It is to be regretted that the bulk of the educational appliances 
have had to be consigned to the top gallery in the Albert Hall, 
and we have no doubt that a large number of the visitors do not 
see them at all. On the other hand, it may be fairly assumed 
that, as it is generally known education forms one of the divisions 
into which the exhibition is divided, those interested in the 
question will take care not to miss them, but, nevertheless, the 
journey to the Albert Hall, notwithstanding the advantages of the 
“lift,” is one that we would have rather seen eliminated from 
the programme altogether. Largeas this gallery is, too, the com- 
mittee have in some instances been sparing in their allotments as 
far as space is concerned, and Messrs. HODKINSON & CLARKE 
have not been enabled to make the display they would have done 
had more room been placed at their disposal. The exhibits con- 
sist of a similar lot of educational appliances such as were shown 
at the building exhibition at the Agricultural Hall, and which 
were mentioned by us at that time. We observe, however, one 
new appliance that the firm has just added to their many useful 
school fittings, and one that both teacher and pupil should thank 
them for. The article in question is an improved blackboard, 
which by a simple arrangement can not only be turned to any 
angle, but completely round from front to back, enabling side or 
back sitters to have as full a view of the demonstration as those 
directly in front. The home educational seat and desk is again 
exhibited here, a very nicely-finished example in polished mahogany 
being the “representative” ; and we have the many other seats, 
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desks, &c., including the Kindergarten instructors that the firm 
have recently introduced. One improvement the firm have intro- 
duced into some of their fittings is very noteworthy. Whenever 
cupboards or shut-up divisions in any article are necessary or an 
addition to it, in place of a door that sometimes cannot be opened 
without the removal of the person or papers, &c., Messrs. 
Hodkinson & Clarke introduce the revolving shutter or blind, which, 
as they are extensive manufacturers of, they are enabled to do with 
greater facility than some of their competitors. The portable 
class-room division, to which we have also alluded, forms another 
conspicuous item in the collection. Being comparatively a new 
invention, it is not so widely known as its merits deserve. Here, 
at all events, it will have the advantage of being seen by all those 
engaged in teaching at South Kensington, and whoever the judges 
may be who are deputed to pass their opinions upon the educational 
appliances, they can scarcely pass the new features on this stand 
without substantial recognition. 


Messrs. Clark, Bunnett & Co, 


Among the model buildings erected in the grounds, one put up 
by Messrs. Clark, Bunnett & Co., Rathbone Place, W., calls for 
special notice. It stands in the space south of the south gallery, 
and is an example at once of strength combined with lightness 
and ornament, and shows to what extent iron alone can be, and is, 
advantageously and economically used for building purposes. The 
form is rectangular, the shape being defined by ornamental iron 
columns placed at suitable distances apart, and which support the 
roof. The front, back, and sides can be open or closed in accord- 
ing to desire, as the firm’s patent folding iron, steel, and wood 
shutters are fitted all round, and, when drawn down, do duty as 
the walls, thus making the structure most convenient and secure. 
The roof is composed of corrugated iron laid on iron rafters, 
Passing to their Stands (Nos. 376 and 874) in the central and east 
central galleries, we find specimens of the appliances for which 
Messrs. Clark, Bunnett & Co. are justly noted, such as their 
dinner and goods’ lifts, fitted complete in several sizes, the salient 
features of which have often been alluded to in the columns of 
The Architect. A portion of a somewhat massive iron staircase 
shown here is well designed and of a very ornate character, while 
the spiral and lighter make of iron staircases are up to their usual 
standard. The specimens shown of their system of constructing 
solid fireproof floors with a floor-board surface are of great merit. 
It has been very largely used in the construction of the new St. 
Pancras workhouse. 


Mr. Henry Conolly and Messrs. W. Phillips & Son. 


In the central gallery at 375, in two commanding bays artistic- 
ally built and coloured in white and gold intersected with panels of 
painted and stained glass, are the joint exhibits of Mr. HENRY 
CONOLLY, Hampstead Road, N.W., and Messrs. W. PHILLIPS & 
SON, Baker Street, Portman Square, W., the building having been 
erected and decorated by the last-named firm. A portion of the 
space devoted to Mr. Conolly’s exhibit is apportioned to a bath- 
room, fitted up in a luxurious manner. The flooring is laid with 
cork in the style of parquet, which gives a warmth that the 
ordinary coverings cannot supply. The walls and ceiling are 
decorated in the Pompeian style, taken from Zahn’s examples 
of decorative remains in Pompeii, in this instance the Casa del 
Poeta. ‘The work is executed in non-poisonous and washable 
materials, and is-all hand-painted, the execution being of the highest 
order, and sufficiently good for the most costly furnished drawing- 
room. The appointments in this room are quite in keeping with 
the decorative features, the principal one being an elaborately 
mounted bath of enamelled copper, in a casing of fine cabinet 
work, composed of walnut, amboyna, and Tuhya wood, and em- 
bracing arrangements for shower, douche, needle spray, wave, 
sitz, &c. The lavatory is of the same wood, the top of Portu- 
guese Fleury marble, a shampooing appliance attached to the 
basin, and a handsome square, bevelled-edged looking-glass above ; 
the dressing-table ez swzte holds a swing glass, and contains drawers 
for jewellery, &c. ; and the chairs match the other articles of furni- 
ture. The gas brackets are of a design in accordance with the deco- 
ration. A notable feature in this room is the perfect arrangements for 
ventilation. The cornice is pierced all round, and conceals here 
and there a small gas jet, while horizontal and vertical tubes are 
carried to the outside, or to amain ventilating shaft. Whenever the 
bath is to be used the gas jets are lighted, which, providing an 
induced current, drains off the steam and heated atmosphere. The 
other portion of the bay is devoted to general goods, amongst 
which is exhibited a bath of similar construction to the one before 
described, and known as the “Universal.” This bath is pro- 
duced at a price which brings it within the reach of every 
householder. There are several lavatories of good design, with 
water fittings of the most approved make; and there is an 
ingeniously-formed concealed lavatory and_ urinal, admirably 
adapted for a gentleman in chambers, library, &c. A choice 
selection of gaseliers, hall lanterns, &c., are suspended from 
above, and the wall is decorated with some very pretty mirrors in 
repoussé frames, holding gas brackets, the burners being made 
to represent coloured wax candles, Several specimens of stained- 
glass panels, suitable for doors, blinds, &c., are ranged around, and 


the ceiling is ingeniously constructed of panels of a similar;descrip 
tion, of the most varied subjects, and ranged in angles, which 
have a charming effect. By the side of this bay, and hid from 
gaze, is a collection of lavatory ware richly embellished, small 
drinking fountains, a variety of handsome closets, including Mr. 
Conolly’s last two patents, the “Nestor” and « Safety” valve 
closets. This drawing illustrates an improvement in the trap of a 
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closet, which admits of the outlet being placed in such a position 
to suit the soil-pipe. This object is attained by means of a collar, 
which is similar in shape to that of an ordinary valve closet ; the 
base of the collar being round is flanged a; this is attached to a 
corresponding flange B, formed on the end of trap by means of 
screw bolts, and from the drawing it will be seen that the outlet 
can be fixed in any position. It is obvious that this system can 
be adopted in every case where a separate trap is employed. The 
“Safety” valve water-closet, like the “Nestor” as regards the 
basin, is made with a cast lead trap above the floor line. The 
trap is constructed so that the water-line is within 14 inch of the - 
seating of the closet ; therefore, it will be seen, if there become 
any defect in the india-rubber seating, the trap still remains 
sealed. By this means the necessity of a ventilating pipe is dis- 
pensed with, also the old system of having a weeping-pipe | 
from the supply to the lead trap fixed in the box of the 
closet, there being no space for the generation of gases. The 
overflow arm is also protected from the possibility of soil corrod- 
ing the edge of pipe, as the clack is made to open against it. 
There are also exhibited syphon and other water-waste preventers, 
another speciality of the firm, and a general assortment of plumber’s 
fittings. Amongst these may be mentioned some large and bold 
cast lead rain-water heads, suitable for public buildings, These are 
notable for their capacity to receive large bodies of water in the 
event of heavy storms, and to prevent overflow. In this depart- 
ment an improvement in connection with public urinals, which 
consists of a half circular sheet of thick glass of the entire size, 
which is fixed in front of the slate, and insures greater cleanliness. 
Mr. Conolly’s exhibit cannot be approached by any other of its 
class in the building, and the wall decoration in particular excels 
anything in the furnished rooms exhibited. 

In Messrs. PHILLIPS & SON’s bay the walls are hung with 
a variety of designs for the decoration of apartments, halls, stair- 
cases, &c., which constitutes one of the principal sections of the 
trade of the firm. A portion of these designs represent works 
that have been executed, while others are suggestions for different 
styles of decoration. Although occupying a high position as 
decorative artists, Messrs. Phillips & Son are no less notable 
as sanitary engineers and plumbers, and fine specimens of 
plumbing showing “wiped” joints occupy a place in the exhibit. 
Of a more comprehensive character are some well-executed models 
on a rather large scale, showing the complete drainage arrange- 
ments necessary for a large suburban house; another of some 
business premises in Oxford recently completed in their sanitary 
arrangements by the firm. These models show the entire ground 
area of the houses, and every pipe, gulley, &c., is shown. ‘That of 
the business house introduces us to a system of drainage all con- 
tained within the premises, and shows how easy it is to provide 
security against sewer gases in confined places when skill and 
care are introduced. These models will no doubt receive a great 
deal of attention, and a little time expended in examining their 
details will prove instructive to the general householder, as well as 
to the professional man. As we observed at the commencement 
of these remarks, the design and decoration of these stands have 
been carried out by Messrs. Phillips & Son, who have been highly 
complimented on all hands for the amount of taste displayed, 


Messrs. Broad & Co. 


No. 503 is occupied by Messrs. BROAD & Co., South Wharf, 
Paddington, who contribute a useful collection of sanitary ware. 
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Of these their registered improved inspection gully calls for first 
attention. It is shown in a variety of sizes, and is well adapted 
for the purpose for which it is intended. Field’s channel syphon 
is another spéczalzté, and judging from its construction, which is 
sound in principle, should do its work efficiently. An excellent 
assortment of glazed and enamelled porcelain ware, also shown at 
this stand, should not be overlooked. It comprises mangers, 
corner-mangers, butlers’ sinks, washing-up tubs, and milk-coolers. 
Some of the latter are of large size, and as specimens of quality 
and good workmanship better could not be desired. The well- 
known glazed bricks of Messrs. Ingham & Sons, of Leeds, are also 
shown by Messrs. Broad & Co. in their various colours, and tend 
to render the stand attractive and the exhibit complete. 


Messrs. Fenks & Wood. 


No. 379.—The space allotted to Messrs. JENKS & Woon, 65 
Holborn Viaduct, is in a very advantageous position, and, from the 
arrangement of their exhibit, it would seem they have not been 
slow in appreciating it. It is situated immediately on the left-hand 
side of the entrance to the central gallery, the one devoted to this 
class, as one approaches it by the avenue passing the Prince of 
Wales’s pavilion and “ Bishopsgate.” The stand is of white painted 
wood, and it alone, from a decorative point, is highly creditable. 
The ‘goods divide themselves into two heads :—Artistic furni- 
ture, wall decorations, floor coverings, &c., and furniture and 
appliances for the sick room, the former occupying two compart- 
ments, the latter one. The style followed in the construction of 
the stand is Queen Anne, and the interior decorations are of the 
same character, the whole being commendable on account 
of the purity of design. A mantelpiece and over-mantel in 
white painted wood, fitted with Venetian mirrors, is an ex- 
ceptionally choice reproduction of the above style, and, as 
regards finish and workmanship, all that can be desired. Less 
cannot be said of a painted cabinet and chairs of four- 
teenth-century design, notably an arm-chair in white, upholstered 
with a rich brocade consisting of flowers and foliage gracefully 
wrought on a grey ground. A piece of modern French reproduc- 
tion, also of fourteenth century, in the shape of an escritoire, is 
worth notice, and in appearance is equal to what at the late 
Hamilton sale went for thousands. Specimens of well carved 
dark oak and walnut chairs, after the Italian, are also shown; and 
a piece of deep walnut panelling, with Japanese leather above, 
renders one of the walls very attractive. The object sought in 
the furniture for a sick room, as also in the room itself, is to dis- 
pense with everything of the nature of angles or corners that 
would harbour dust or dirt, &c. ; for instance, the angle formed by 
the skirting and the floor-boards is filled in, and forms, as it were, 
a hollow moulding, capable of being perfectly and easily cleansed. 
The furniture is very simple, all kinds of hangings being discarded, 
and, while not forgetting the object in view, is by no means of an 
unattractive character. The firm have supplied it to many of the 
middle-class or paying hospitals throughout the country, 


Messrs. Tuberville, Smith & Son. 


At Stand 403, Messrs. TUBERVILLE, SMITH & SON, of 9 Great 
Marlborough Street, W., have an erection that possesses interest- 
ing and exceptionally uncommon features. The firm are well 
known as importers of foreign carpets, matting, and the like; and 
their stand, which represents a smoking-room in the Oriental style, 
is replete with such articles, as well as a variety of ottomans, 
couches, &c., of Eastern manufacture. The front is composed of 
Cairene woodwork, said to have formed a portion of an old house 
in Cairo. It is in a good state of preservation, and no doubt 
possesses considerable attraction for those who can admire the 
style as well as for the ordinary sightseer. Inside, at one end of 
the room, is a fireplace, fitted to which is a screen surmounted 
by a canopy, the whole doing duty as a mantelpiece and over- 
mantel. It is decorated in blue and white, ex saz¢e with its sur- 
roundings, but looks very much like a portion of a summer-house 
let through the wall ; but there are doubtless some Englishmen to 
whom it will give satisfaction. 


Messrs. H. J. & C. Major. 


At 836 is to be seen a collection of roofing tiles that probably 
possesses more interest, when one comes to know the salient 
features of it, than any other of its kind here shown. The 
exhibitors are Messrs. H. J. & C. Major, of Bridgwater. Most 
of our readers are aware that this town is the home of the roofing 
tile industry, and it is well known that in other parts of the 
kingdom patterns that have originated here are made and sold as 
Bridgwater tiles, on account of the reputation this town has 
acquired. The firm have recently patented an invention that is 
adapted to all Bridgwater tiles, and is the prominent feature to 
which we would draw especial attention. The object of the 
patentees is to render nailing-down unnecessary, and to make the 
tile completely weatherproof, and in addition to make it non- 
absorbent. They have no cut or unprotected corners, but each is 
secured from leakage by the formation of a “ rib” or “web” across 
the face of the upper or top end, and a corresponding one under- 
neath the lower end, and upon close inspection it is pretty obvious 


that it is impossible for rain, snow, or wind to penetrate. As re- 


gards the non-absorbent properties of the material, this is attained 


by subjecting the clay to an enormous pressure, which binds the 
atoms together so as to render the mass quite impenetrable ; this 
is done with a steel die that impresses the pattern at the same 
time. 

Messrs. J. Warner & Sons. 


No. s11 is occupied by Messrs. J. WARNER & SONS, of the 
Crescent Foundry, Cripplegate, E.C. We naturally expect to see 
from a firm like this, who have gained such a high reputation, 
and whose connections are world wide, a display that redounds to 
their credit, and must record our disappointment at finding what 
for them is certainly a meagre collection. Upon a close examina- 
tion of their stand, however, it is evident that for the reason of 
this one has not far to seek, and is only another case of the 
inability of the executive to grant exhibitors the amount of space 
they required, a reason that in more than one instance has pre- 
vented many exhibitors from being present at all. As we have 


just remarked, though, a close inspection will show that Messrs. 


Warner have not been slow in grasping the situation, as it would 
require a great amount of ingenuity to arrange a more represen- 
tative assortment of their manufactures in the limited space 
allotted them. In the centre of the floor of the stand are one or 
two good baths, and arranged on either side many specimens of 
their excellent pumps and pumping machinery, all of which have 
points that will well repay an examination, while placed among 
them, as opportunities have occurred, are water waste-preventers, 
flushing cisterns, and waterclosets ; of the latter, an apparatus 
known as the “Villa Valve Watercloset” calling for special 
notice. At the back are to be seen several well-fitted lavatories, 
an almost endless variety of water and steam fittings, heating 
apparatus and ventilating cowls. Lastly, we have a goodly dis- 
play of copper cooking utensils, tea urns, and general braziery. 


The Patent Victoria Stone Company. 


At Stand 477 THE PATENT VICTORIA STONE COMPANY have 
taken up a prominent corner position that cannot fail to be noticed. 
Though the entries of artificial stone and concrete dressings are 
not particularly numerous, this company, by the variety of articles 
they show, have to some extent made up for the absence of other 
firms, and have determined that sightseers and other visitors shall 
be made acquainted with the different purposes for which this 
material has of late been so much used. At the back of the stand 
a number of heavy slabs such as are used for railway platform 
copings and similar heavy work are piled one on the other, and 
look very imposing, the top one being worked to show the com- 
position. Then there are specimens of the lighter slabs as used 
for ordinary street pavements, &c. Arranged in front of these 
are samples of more strictly architectural character, as string 
courses, pilasters, columns, stair treads, wall copings, &c., not 
forgetting such things as garden vases, while an assortment of 
channels, sinks, and other sanitary appointments make it a very 
useful exhibit. 

Messrs. Hindley & Sons. 


In the complete-fitted apartments Messrs. HINDLEY & SONS, 
Oxford Street (380), central gallery, have a tastefully-arranged 
boudoir of Queen Anne character. The walls are panelled, and 
have pure white borders or divisions in distemper, the panels 
themselves being filled in with a rich Japanese washable paper. 
The mantelpiece and cabinet over-mantel of wood are of chaste 
design, and also white, the ceiling, finished with small panels, 
being the same in colour, and a prettily-painted frieze representing 
a rookery completes the wall decoration. The mantelpiece is 
furnished with a neat brass-fronted grate, brass kerb, &c., and tile 
hearth of suitable design. The chairs are covered with a slate 
blue silk, with floral decoration, representing last-century designs, 
and the curtains are of chintz minted from old blocks in possession 
of the firm, that have been renovated for the occasion. An oak 
parquet floor and Turkey rug complete the little bijou chamber. 


Mr. F. Kaye. 


Stand 385 is in the vicinity of these patent window appliances 
and fastenings, and about it considerable interest appears to be 
evinced. This will be readily understood when we mention that 
the exhibitor is Mr. JOSEPH KAYE, 93 High Holborn. To point 
out the particular points in which the articles of this firm differ 
from all others of their kind would only be to repeat what we have 
already said on more than one occasion—and quite recently—in 
our columns. But though they may be said to be now well known 
to professional men and others more or less engaged in the build- 
ing trades, it is quite obvious that there are numbers of laymen 
who have up to the present no idea of their existence, and we are 
glad to find Mr. Kaye embracing the opportunity of placing before 
the public his patent indestructible locks and latches and fasten- 
ings, that are leading the van in this important industry. They 
are here shown in their various adaptations for front doors, swing 
doors, sitting-room doors, cupboard doors, ships’ use, &c., as well 
as a very elegant and well-designed assortment of knobs, handles, 
finger-plates, &c., for use in connection with them, 
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Prize Medal, London, 1862: Silver Medal, Patis, bea. 
PRIZE MEDAL, SYDNEY, 1872; GOLD MEDAL, MELBOURNE, 1880. 


). M. HAMMER & 60., 
SCHOOL & COLLEGE FURNISHERS; 


370 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE “PHCENIX” DESK AND SEAT. 
NEW EDITION OF CATALOGUE, WITH 160 ILLUSTRATIONS, FORWARDED POST FREE, 
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INTERNATIONAL SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, November 1881 to February 1882, 


The Judges have again conferred 


THE HIGHEST AWARD, THE SILVER MEDAL, 
To E. H. SHORLAND, 


|| For the patent first-class Smoke Consuming and Warm-Air Generating 

a]| MANCHESTER GRATE, “at the above Grand International Contest, 

/] in competition with the principal leading Manufacturers of the World.” 
—N.B. Vide Daily Telegraph. 


HOW TO WARM A HOUSE IN WINTER 
AND COOL IT IN SUMMER 


BY MEANS OF THE 


PATENT MANCHESTER WARM-AIR GENERATING GRATE BACK 


APPLICABLE TO EVERY FRONT GRATE IN CONNECTION WITH 


SHORLAND’S PATENT SYPHON PIPE ARRANGEMENT, 


Supplied either with or without Branches for the Regulating of Warm or Cold Air to Rooms, 


By this very simple Arrangement 


TWO BEDROOMS ARE WARMED, 


In addition to the Room in which Fire is 
situate, in ground-floor rooms, or when con- 
tiguous to Room in which Grate is fixed, 


HALLS OR CONSERVATORIES 


NaaK 
SNLET FOR COLD <i aLET FOR COLD hi 


Received from W. B. TATE, Esq., M.D., Medical 
Superintendent, 
County ASYLUM, NOTTINGHAM: 
April 30, 1883. 
Dear Sir,—I am much obliged for your reply 
to my letter of the 26th inst. Iam glad to be 
able to speak most favourably of your Man- 
chester Grates fixed at this Asylum. They warm 
the large rooms in which they are placed and 


Uy OR WARM AIR » 
yer / : WARMED. 
i; 
21 BENNET’S HILL, BIRMINGHAM: 
Yj October 27, 1881, 
te The Manchester Grates are acting ex- 
: 3 Y ceedingly well, and I consider them admirably 
! YY rey adapted for heating a small Greenhouse, as in 
ul j i : my case, adjoining the rooms in which they are 
-492 Y ope Z ea go ee fixed, Yours truly, 
ely // re oa! re sy C. A. EDGE, Architect. 
y Y) | | ne) ul 
FY tae yh Ed ak (es) LEBANON, Ross: 
EY fos} eS hae October 17, 1881. 
YY | Sot 2 tee ‘The Manchester Grate fixed in the Board 
LY aw Fae eel eeo Schools here answers well. 
Es EY 2 | | Pate Yours truly, 
S | ul ; THOS. BLAKE, M.P., Chairman. 
ul * a 
E z ys GREAT CROSBY, NEAR LIVERPOOL: 
Ye. sents October 17, 1881. 
\\ Yy COLD AIR lea The Patent Manchester Back fitted behind 
Tj) wet fits the old grate in my dining-ro rs re- 
Wj ee g y g-room answe 
Wy, el : markably well in thoroughly warming my bed- 
/ | room, over. Yours, &c., 
/ te W. S. STEPHENSON, 
5 | 
Yy fant Latest Testimonial. 
Y | 
| 
! 
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a 
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INT TION. 


Build in pipes for warm air in the breast of chimney, 
just inside the 44 brickwork of front of chimney breast ; 
as building progresses, leaving the chimney breast open, 
say 4 feet high, till house is ready to receive grates, then 
build all in together, 
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the dormitories above most satisfactorily, and 
Iam much pleased with them. 
Truly yours, 


Mr. E. H. Shorland. W. 2B. TATE M.D. 


These Patent Syphon Pipes are made so that they can 


be kept in chimney breast, from 18 inches up to 6 feet 
apart, and then by this arrangement 6-inch Clay Pipes may 
be used at about 9d. per yard for the warm air being 
carried up into the Bedrooms, &c, 


In rooms of great length, such as H.M. Barracks, Keyham 


Harbour, Devonport, the warm air deliveries are from 10 
feet to 20 feet apart, the warm air by this arrangement 
being more equally distributed. 


E. H. SHORLAND, The Manchester Grate Works, St. Gabriel's Works, Manchester, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


sum HENRY CONOLLY, = 
LEAD, ZINC, GLASS, COLOUR & OIL MERCHANT, 


IMPORTER OF FOREIGN WINDOW GLASS, GLUE, ZINC, ETC. 
MANUFACTURER OF EVERY KIND OF 


PLUMBERS’, ENGINEERS’, AND GASFITTERS’ BRASSWORK, 


DIPPING BURNISHING, AND LACQUERING DONE FOR THE TRADE. 
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T' ESE Sinks are manufactured in plain or enamelled slate of various sizes, so as to fit the place they are required to be 

fixed, and may be placed in any angle or recess ag required. Their chief use is to stay the necessity of throwing refuse 
down the water-closet, which is so often the result of causing stoppage, and is provided with a hopper and trap, the hopper 
being protected by a grating which allows water to flow away, retaining only improper substances. very Sink is provided 
with a Supply Valve, either Hot or Cold, or if it is required both can be fixed; and a hinged slab is also fitted either in wood 
or slate, which admits of anything being stood on for any purpose that may be required. 
RP en el ei 


PRICES. 


Plain Slate with back only, fitted with Hot and Cold Supply Valves ... ..  .. «£3 10 0 | 
Enamelled Slate do, do, ie) saa a een eee er | 
Plain Slate with back and side fitted as last ES PSS eae a ae ae = woe ade Oa : 
Enamelled Slate do, do. MEMOS OE ae? ask yas ee 
Plain Slate Slop Sink and Wash-up Sink combined, Earthenware Hopper and Trap—Hot and Cold 

Supply Valves Bed Mba ake he osyy aia Condes le Ot Le, a eee 
Hnamelled Slate do, do, as oF a ie A ee ere | 4 
Plain Slate Slop Sink, Wash-up Sink, and Lavatory combined, fitted with Earthenware Hopper , | 


and Trap—Hot and Cold Supply Valves ... 
do. 


Enamelled Slate dO) OS oe! jy oe on) ere | 


THESE S8INK8 BEING MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES THEIR WORKMANSHIP 
[S GUARANTEED. 


Hampstead Road: Drummond and Tolmers Square London, N.W. 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, AND TENDERS. 


LONDON, JUNE 14, 1884. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BuRNLEY.—July 1.—Plans are required for the Erection 
of Municipal Buildings, Police Courts, and Baths, Pre- 
miums of 200, 100, and 50 guineas. Mr. J. EH. Stafford, 
C.E., Borough Engineer, Burnley. 


Lixcotn.—The Committee for the Lincoln School of 
Science and Art invite Architects to submit Plans for a 
New School of Science and Art. A First Premium of £100, 
a second of £50, and a third of £25 will be awarded. The 
Committee will employ a competent Architect to advise 
them upon the Plans. Mr. Francis R. Larken, Hon. Secre- 
tary, Cantilupe Chantry, Lincoln, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Asron.—June 26.—For Building Infectious Diseases 
Hospital, &c, The Surveyor, Public Offices, Albert Road, 
Aston. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—June 16.—For Taking Down 
Tower of Parish Church and Building New Tower. Mr. 
Charles Greaves, Hon. Secretary, Stalybridge Road, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. : 


ARMAGH.—June 21.—For Building Manse. Mr, J. H. 
Fullerton, Architect, Armagh. 
BALLYNAHINCH.—June’ 17.—For Building Parochial 


Hall. 
BIRKENHEAD.—June 16.—For Building Sessions Court, 
&c., Chester Street. Messrs. T. D. Barry & Son, Archi- 
tects, Commerce Court, Lord Street, Liverpool. 
BuAcKpoon.—June 17.—For Construction of Refuse 
Destructor and Chimney. Mr. T. Sunderland, Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 


BottwNnoa.—June 14,—For Additions to Church. Rev. 
Jenkin Davies, Bottwnog, Pwllheli. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—June 28.—For Erection of Sanitary 
Hospital and Buildings and Works in connection, Iron 
Fencing, Sewers, &c. Mr.G.R. Andrews, Surveyor, Town 
Hall Chambers, Bournemouth, 

BROWNSTON.—June 14.—For Building Wing to Colmer 
House. Messrs. Farr & Sons, Surveyors, West Alvington, 
near Kingsbridge. 

CAMBRIDGE.—June 17.—For Construction of Carriage 
Bridge over Hobson’s Stream. Mr. W. J. Bowyer, Sur- 
veyor, Commissioners’ Offices, Guildhall, Cambridge, 

CARDIFF.—June 23.—For Building Stable, Coach-house, 
and Coachman’s Residence. Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, 
Architect, Borough Chambers, 20 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

CuLSALMOND.—June 16.—For Building Dwelling-house 
and Office Houses, Little Wrangham. Messrs. Jenkins 
& Marr, Architects, 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 


Mr. Henry Ellis, Mourne View, Ballynahinch. 


CAmMpRIDGE.—June 21,—For Building Post Office. The 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

DALTON-IN-FURYESS.—June 23.—For Building Board 
Room, Office, Cottage, Fire-Engine House, Stabling, &e. 
Mr, J. Y. MeIntosh, Architect, Ramsden Square, Barrow- 
in-Furness. 

DEPTFORD.—June 17.—For Repairs to Vestry Hall. 
Mr. Walter R. Kersey, Vestry Clerk, 108 High Street, 
Deptford. 

Dumrrirs.—June 17.—For Building Police Station at 
Johnstone Bridge. Mr. Barbour, Architect, Dumfries. 

DUNDALK.—June 15.—For New House and Stores, for 
Mrs. Agnew, Jocelyn Street. Mr. W. 1, Chambers, Archi- 
tect, 5 Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 

DuNDALK.—June 15.—For Two Dwelling-houses, Bar- 
rack Street, for Captain Adair. Mr. W. I. Chambers, 
Architect, 5 Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 

DuNDALK.—June 15.—For New Schools, New Teachers’ 
House, Boundary Walls, New Stables, &c., for Presbyterian 
Congregation, Mr. W. I. Chambers, Architect, Dublin. 

DurHAM.—June 14.—For Additions to certain County 
Police Stations. The County Architect, Durham. 

Fast AppLieron.—For Additions to Farm Buildings. 
Mr. Francis Parr, Architect, Duke Street, Darlington. 


ECCLESFIELD.—June 25.—For Building the Grenoside 
Infants’ School, with Boundary Walls and Outbuildings. 
Messrs. Wilson & Masters, Architects, Hartshead 
Chambers, Sheffield. 

ENNISCORTHY.— June 20.—For Additions to District 
Lunatic Asylum. Mr. Morley, Building Surveyor, Com 
mercial Buildings, Dublin. 

Forrrs, — June 18.— For Building Dvwelling-house, 
Messrs. A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin, 

FromE.—June 25.—For Construction of Gasholder Tank, 
Mr. William Dunn, Secretary, King Street, Frome. 

GATESHEAD.—July 16.—For Construction of Passenger 
Station, Platform, Roofing, Offices, Shops, &c, Mr. 
William Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

GRANTHAM.—June 23.—For Additions to Methodist 
Church. Mr. A. H. Goodall, Architect, Market Street, 
Nottingham. : 

HAMPSTEAD.-—June 20.—For Building Boundary Wall 
for Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. Pennington & 
Bridgen, Architects, 8 John Street, Adelphi. 

HANLEY.—June 20.—For Building Two Villa Residences, 
Messrs, R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, Howard Place, 
Hanley. 

Hawick.—June 28.—For Building Municipal Buildings. 
Mr. J. C. Walker, 2 N.E. Circus Place, Edinburgh. 


Hiaueury.—June 16.—For Building Sorting Office. 
Mr. A. B. Mitford, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 
Whitehall Place, S.W. 

High Wycomen.—June 16.—For Building Schoolroom 
and Class-rooms, Construction of Organ Chamber at the 
Union Chapel, &c. Mr. Arthur Vernon, Architect, High 
Wycombe. 

HuNsLer,—June 20.—For Additions to Sunday School, 
Mr. John E. Leak, Architect, Hunslet. 

ILKESTON.—For Building Three Shops and Alterations 
to Twenty-four Houses. Mr. George Haslam, Architect, 
Ilkeston. 

Ipswicu.—June -19.—For Building Infirmary at St. 
John’s Home. Mr. Brightwen Binyon, Architect, Princess 
Street Chambers, Ipswich, 

Kriru.—June 14.—For Repairs to Parish Church. Mr. 
I’, S. Robertson, Architect, Fife-Keith. 

KrTrering.—June 26.—For Construction of Brick 
Sewers and Removal and Reconstruction of Outfall Works. 
Mr. R. W. Johnson, Surveyor, 1 George Street, Kettering. 

LANCASTER.—June 16.—For Building School, Laundry, 
Swimming Bath, &c., Ripley Hospital. Mr. W. Wright, 
Surveyor, Lancaster, 

LANnGLry Moon.—June 16.—For Building Schools. Mr. 
W. Stow-Stowell, 7 Bond Gate, Darlington. 

LrEeps.—June 18.—For Construction of Sewers. Mr. T. 
Hewson, Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Calverley 
Street, Leeds. 

Lrrk.—June 16.—For Building Boys’ School for the 
Governors of St. Edward’s Church. Mr. J. G. Smith, St. 
Edward Street, Leek, 

LLUANDUDNO,.—June 24,—For Building Cottage Hospital. 
Mr. A. Foulkes, Architect, Mostyn Estate Office, Llan- 
dudno. 

LLANFAES,—June 24,—For Building Memorial Chapel 
at the Church. Mr. R. G. Thomas, Architect, Menai 
Bridge. 

LLANGRANOG.—For Restoring Church. Mr. E. H. Lingen 
Barker, Architect, 6 King Street, Hereford. 

Nanrycio.—June 14.—For Building School for 331 
Children. Messrs. Blessley & Aspinall, Architects, Guild- 
hall Chambers, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

TRANMERE.—June 18.—For Pulling Down Cottages and 
Building Stone Retaining Wall (100 yards). Mra, Cs 
Thorburn, Borough Surveyor, Hamilton Square, Birken- 
head. 

ULVvERSTONE.—June 14,—For Building School. Mr. J. W. 
Grundy, Architect, Ulverstone. 

Watrorp.—June 14.—For Building School and Altera- 
tions to existing School. Mr. W. H. Syme, Architect. 
52 High Street, Watford. 

Wropiky.—June 14.—For Additions to Police Station 
Mr. W. Cheiake, County Surveyor, Hereford. 
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HEARTHS 


MANUFACTURERS AND IRONFOUNDERS, 


GEORGE WRIGHT & CO. 


SHOW-ROOMS: 


155 QUEEN WICTORIA STREET 
And 238 Upper Thames Street, Blackfriars, E.C.— WORKS, ROTHERHAM, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


[June 14, 1884. 


TENDERS. 


ALDERBURY. 
For Additional Cells to Tramps’ Ward at the Workhouse, 
Alderbury. Messrs. JouN HArpine & Son, Archi- 
tects, Salisbury. 


Young & Sons, Salisbury ‘ - £2538 0 0 
Harris, Salisbury . ° : é 2249-0 20: 
Tryhorn, Salisbury . 5 . . 5 s p2ou, OO 
Rolls, Salisbury . . . ° . ~ 8280" OPO 
Dibben, Salisbury . ° . c - 227 0 0 
HALrE, Salisbury (accepted) . . . 225 0 0 


BARTON-UNDER-NEEDWOOD. 
For Farthenware Pipe Sewers, Sewage Straining Tanks, 
Manholes, Flushing Sluices, &c., Barton-under-Need- 


wood. 
J. & C. Hunter 6 5 5 . 4 -£895 0 0 
Corrall & Lewis, Birmingham - , 0 . 825 0.0 
Philbrick, Burton . : i 3 : a oO mOmIO: 
Stevenson, Chesterfield . ‘ A . 670 0 0 
Hodges, Burton 5 é ° é ~ 62000 
Harris, Shrewsbury. . . . ; . 650 0 0 
Dickson, Burton c “5 A ‘ . 650 0 0 
Perkins, Burton G ° ° . : - 633.13 4 
’ Freeman, Stafford . ° ° é A se OLO LOE 0) 
Lowe & Sons, Burton : : 4 7 CLO KOT 0 
Hilton & Sons, Birmingham . . ° - 599°:0 0 
Smith & Co., Leicester . ‘ : ; « 591 de 1 
Buckle & Co, Leicester . ° . . - 585 6 8 
M‘Kay, Stoke . : C 2 A A - 580 0 0 
Corrie, Lichfield ; ’ A A : ole On 
FRAYNE & Co., Broomsgrove (accerted) « 55411 7 
Surveyor’s estimate . . ° ‘ . . 550 0 0 


BASINGSTOKE. 
For Building Hunting Stables, Coach-houses, 
View, Basingstoke, for Mr. Fred. Marsh. Mr. Joun 
HItuary, Architect, Longparish, Hants. 


Grace, Wallop . . . . . - £554 0 0 
Beale, Andover 2 . . . © - 547 0 0 
Mussellwhite, Basingstoke , ; 5 . 535 5 0 
Pike, Basingstoke ; 0 ° ° » 50712 0 
TIGWELL, Basingstoke (accepted) . 4 503 10 0 


CAISTOR. 

For Alterations and Additions to Residence, at Caistor. for 
Mr. Wm. Tritton. Mr. BE. W, FAREBROTHER, A.R.I B.A., 
Architect, Grimsby. 

PHILLIPS, Nettleton (accepted) ‘ 6 £375 0 0 


CARDIFF. 
For the Erection of Stables off Charles Street, Cardiff. for 
Mr. James Howell. Mr. J.P. Jones, Architect, 26 Park 


&c., South | 


DOWNEND. 


LONDON-— continued. 


For Additions to the Mangotsfield and Downend National| For Making-up Roadway and Paving the Footways, 


Schools. Mr. J. HODDELL, Architect, Downend, near 
Bristol. 
Baber, Downend . ° ; ° 5 - £793 10 0 
Wibley; Bath . : 4 : : ¢ Soe OnnO 
King & Son, Bitton . 3 5 ‘ ‘ Se AO) 
C. A. Hoyes, Bristol . 5 . oa0 7 O80) 
Nicholas, Bristol c . : . . - 5388 0 0 
Wren, Bristol . s “) . 5 ‘5 mraon 20.0 0. 
Architect’s estimate E é ' A . 654 0 0 
Mangotsfield School only. 
Gunblett, Bristol . é ‘ A s « 291 10%40 
J. Hoyes, Upton, near Bristol 5 ° « 200. 0.50 


GRAVESEND. 
For Building Schools for 450 Children, Milton Road, 
Gravesend. Mr. W. F. Gosrina, Architect, 9 Wal- 
brook, London, E.C. Quantities by the Architect. 


R. & H. Pickersgill . : 5 5 - £5,679 0 0 
Kirk & Randall . 5 ‘ A . 5,564 0 0 
Puffee . ’ . . ° ' - 5,336 0 0 
W.& E. Wallis A ° 5 5,200 0 0 
Wallis & Clements : : c é « 0,186) 0 10 
Archer . ° ° . . . . 2 51704 10> 0 
Seager . ° e . 7 . . - 4,900 10 0 
Humphris . . ° ° ° . - £545 0 0 
Nightingale , ‘ 5 ‘ 5 : - 4,285 0 0 
No tender accepted, the lowest being more than the 


Board wish to expend on that site. 


GREAT GRIMSBY. 


For the Erection of Schools in Connection with St. John’s 
Church, New Clee. Mr. E. W. FaRrEBROTHER, 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Grimsby. 


Riggall& Hewins . A A ; a ~ £100 0 0 

Jolland & Chapman ° . +1 669) 40)20 

Topbam . . a . 5 . - 668 0 0 

Nightingale & Danby . 4 5 * 660 0 0 

SIMINSON (accepted) . . . . . - 56318 0 
HALIFAX. 


For Pulling Down the Old Nag’s Head Inn, King Cross 
Street, Halifax, and Rebuilding Three Shops, Offices, 
House, &c. Mr. C. F. L. Horsrarn, Architect. 


Booth & Son, Clayton, mason. é .£600 0 0 
Wadsworth & Son, Halifax, joiner . Gisele aD 
Holdsworth, Halifax, plumber - 1035 0 0 
Taylor, Ovenden, plasterer and slater . ~ 98 0 0 
Berry, Halifax, ironwork % . ° 3 euen0) sO. 
Binns, Halifax, painter . ° . ° eb Or) 

Total. ° ° . £1,145 0 0 


Street. Quantities by Architect, 
Shepton, Cardiff . 7 tate om eeok ke £34 0651010 HATTON. 
Eastahook, Bristol eghtere BY tenes - 3,460 0 0| For Building new Free Church at Hatton, Cruden, for the 
Jones Bros., Cardiff . . + «+ 3,400 0 0 Free Church Congregation of Cruden. Mr, Wm 
Lewis, Cardiff . fede ° ° 3,399 0 0 DAVIDSON, jun , Architect. 
Davies’ a0" eo ae © say SS OS Sie S SHOR OF 0 lil einith Lmesénc citcaensa Ree eae BIa RO 0 
Lock, Cardiff (wecepted) . « « .« 3,170 0 0| Davidson, carpenter wie eee 400 0 0 
Fyvie, slater . : c 4 A 5 5 92:0.7/0 
CHERTSEY. Stuart & Co., plasterer a” heya sae 74 0 0 
For Fishing-box and Boat-house to be erected at Docket| Wright,painter . . . . . . 23 0 0 
Point, near Chertsey. Mr. C. WeLcu, Architect and eee 
Surveyor, London Street, Chertsey. Total. . £1,100 0 
He nce er ueer Boat-house. 
esmyth, Chertsey - £1,050 0 £198 15 0 
Nightingale, Lambeth 3 929 0 0 213.0) 0 A IPSWICH. ? 4 
Martin, Addlestone , A ERG 150 0 | For Restoration of Tower and South Aisles, St. Matthew’s 
Oades & Son, Egham . 837 0 0 137 0 0 Church, Ipswich. Mr, H. F. Bissnopp, Architect. 
Woods, Weybridge . . 815 00 149 0 0 eee rik (Radi ude see tenant Fae 
Nd rt . ° . ° . ° ° ° > 
Hunt, Chertsey (accepled) , 809 0 0 135 0 0 rrianattes ; f ; ; ; ; . 11165 0 0 
TOOLRY (accepted) . ; . . : 1,075 0 0 


CLEETHORPE. 

For Alterations and Additions to Residence, Cleethorpe, 
for Mr. Joseph Chapman. Mr. BE. W. FAREBROTHER, 
Architect, Grimsby. 

RieGaut & HEwIns (accepted). 


CLIFTON. 

For the Erection of a Dry Wall in High Moor Lane, 
Clifton, near Brighouse, Yorks., for Sir George 
Armytage, Baronet. Mr. R. F. ROGERSON, Architect, 
Brighouse. 

Whitaker, Huddersfield . 5 
Lumb, Brighouse . 
Wood, Hartshead 


. -£49 10 0 
4315 1 


Fearnley, Brighouse . ; 5 « 39 °9-%6 
Pearson, Cleckheaton ° . : ° - 38 18 10 
Eastwood, Cleckheaton . ° - 3513 10 


WESTWOOD, Southowram (accepted) 3 ‘ 


COVENTRY. 

For Building House, Cowshed, &c.. at Farm Premises, 
Brinklow, for the Feoffees of Holy Trinity Church 
Estate, Coventry. Mr. HERBERT W. CHATTAWAY, 
Architect, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry, 


35 6 9 


Lord, Coventry A 5 - 5 : .£579 3 0 
Hallam & Co., Coventry . 0 : - 570 0 0 
Wootton, Coventry . . ° - : 550 13 0 
Norwood, Coventry. . . 0 c 511 0 0 
Mayo, Coventry : . . . - 65600 0 0 
Blakeman & Son, Coventry . : 4 - 46217 0 
Garlick, Coventry . : . . 0 - 453 0 0 
Lester, Coventry (accepted) . . * - 42614 0 
Wright, Foleshill . . ° ° 6 - 383 4 6 
For Alterations to Britannia Hotel, Coventry. Mr. Wir- 


LIAM LANGLEY, Architect, Coventry. Quantities not 
supplied, 


Waters, Coventry , 6 . ° . - £625 0 0 

Steel, Birmingham . ° ° ° - 56711 3 

Worwood, Coventry S 543 0 0 

Leicester, Coventry ° ° ° : - 5389 0 0 

BENNETT, Birmingham (accepted) . . - 457 0 0 
FARNHAM. 


For Erection of an Engine 


and Exhauster House for the 
Farnham Gas Company. 


Goddard & Son lett: Motiee gin Why -£156 0 0 
Diamond , é ‘ ° . « 163 0)0 
PaRRATT (accepted). » 138 0 0 


40 14 1] For Erection of Structure at Liverpool for 


KETTERING. 
For Widening Northall Bridge, Kettering. Mr. R. W. 
JOHNSON, Surveyor, 1 George Street, Kettering. 


Sharman. Kettering : ; O : £156 0 0 
C. & F. Henson, Kettering . c : 2 152 ©5220 
Barlow, Rothwell . . 5 e . - 150.0 © 
Neal, Kettering A 5 A 5 . LEC HeOE 0) 
SPARROW, Kettering (accepted) . : 7 14555050 


LIVERPOOL. 

holding the 
National Histeddfod of Wales. 

Hotmes & WEeEssrEerR, Ashton-under-Lyne 
(accepted) , . -£850 0 0 


LONDON. 


For Rebuilding No. 34 King Street, Cheapside, B.C. Mr. 
RicHarRn CREED, F.R.1.B.A., 45 Great Marlborough 
Street, W. 


Lawrance & Sons . B A ; : - £2,695 0 0 
G. H. & A. Bywaters . a 4 s - 2,685 0 0 
Brass . 6 5 . . K ° - 2,660 0 

Bangs & Co. . in Sh Maane = ee 2, 955908 One 
Patman & Fotheringham . 4 Die te BAIN, OuaO 
Colls & Sons . & 5 ° 2,470 0 0 
Nightingale . ' : : 2,353 0 0 


For Erection of Dining Hall (to seat 1,000 Jnmates), 
Kitchen, Covered Ways, &c., at the Workhouse, Sidney 
Road, Homerton. 


Fish, Prestige, & Co. . 5 . 5 - £10,446 0 0 
Shaw . . . 3 . . C Sy OEM taie ae XI) 
Boyce . . . . . ° . sehen O36 
Harter, : : ° 5 5 : 9.860! 0} 6 
Stephens & Bastow . A 4 5 + - 9,699 0- 0 
Sharman , ° ° : A 5 = + 95600. 0 40 
Garud . : ° c A . ’ - 9000 0 0 
W.&D. McGregor . 4 é . >, 95400 0) 0 
Nightingale . : 5 e 5 e on 9328 ONO) 
Bull & Sons ° . ° A ° rem CH SW) 
Holland ° é . . “i oa 099) 220! 20) 
Marr . fs 6 . ° . é =o ee OOS OmnO 
Harper. 3 : : . . F = © SQ0S0R ORO 
Priestley & Gurne 5 : ; » 19,070 0Rs0) 
Allard . 5 n 6 e ; ; so) 90000250 
SHURMUR (accepted) , eye hrs + 8,946 0 0 


Falstaff Yard, Tabard Street, for the Vestry of St. 
George-the-Martyr, Southwark. 


E. & H. Beevers . 5 , 4 £228 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. . 5 6 A ci » 192° 0 (0- 
Brunswick Rock Asphalte Company + S76 AOus0 
Wheeler & Hindle . 5 3 5 f . 14 06.0 
Trehearne : 5 : 3 . 2 » 9246 ORO 
Butler (accepted) . ECM geo EW 
LONG BATON. 
For Erection of Bakery and Store-room, for the Long 


Eaton Co-operative Society. Mr. F.Smrru, Architect, 
Manchester. 


Stone, Long Eaton . 5 - - £1,984 6 6 
Bull, Long Eaton . . ° . ; + 16630" 0 
Brown, Long Eaton . 5 f . - 1,555 12 0 
Bramley & Pepper, Long Haton . i . 1476 0 0 
Youngman, Long Haton 5 & ; . 1475 0 0 
Poxon & Rice, Long Eaton (accepted) - 1,472 10 0 
Wheatley & Maull, Nottingham . ° » 1460 0 0 
Ross & Harrison, Nottingham . . © 15278 302 0 
LOUGHREA. 

For Erection of Building, adjoining the Workhouse Hos- 
pital, intended for Residence for the Nuns acting as 
Nurses, Loughrea. 

SWEENEY (accepted) . . 5 ° - £668 0 0 
LYMINGTON. 


For Constructing Sewers, Lymington. Mr. J. LEMON, 


Engineer, Southampton. 


Whettam, Weymouth , ; . : - £280 0 0 
Hayter, Portsmouth 5 3 ° . - 28 0 0 
Sanders,Southampton . . . . ..230 0 0 
Hall & Co., Portsmouth , 5 A s 224-18548 
Crook & Smith, Southampton ° . . 217 0 0 
REEks, Lymington (accepted) og Se eZ eOmmO 
Tripp, Lymington . 5 4 . ° « (198 ORO: 
Buckle, Lymington. ‘ , . ° . 189 0 0 


LYNN. 


For Erection of Buildings for the Church of England 
Young Men’s Society, King’s Lynn. Mr. E. J. COLMAN, 
Architect, Lynn. 


Girling, Wisbeach . 6 B 5 . £15195 0 0 
Brown, Lynn ci c = 4 - 1,130 0 9 
Thing, Lynn . . : : oN 073220500 
Leach, Lynn . A 5 Q ; 5 - 1,068 0 0 
Langley. Lynn . . 3 . * . 1,065 0 0 
Dawes, Lynn . 5 5 : : - 1,047 0 0 
Bardell Bros., Lynn . A 5 <) « (1,0834,0550 
Wanford, Lynn . ° . - 1,015.0 0 
Chilvers, Snettisham . A 5 ° - 1,010 0 0 
Hicks, Peterborough . . . . 1,000 0 0 


MAIDSTONE. 

For the Erection of a Mission Church and Vestry in the 
Parish of St. Michael's and All Angels. Mr. H. 
BENSTrED, Architect. 

Wallis & Clements ° : ° 5 -£844 0 0 
Froud,jun. . 5 . 3 . . S837 Oe0 
Avard 4 ; : < A ‘ 5 «on 0) 0 
Elmore. * 3 . A . ° a Ov .Or0 
VAUGHAN (accepted) ° ; ’ ° . 47 00 
Architect’s estimate G ° : ° - 820 0 0 


MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
For Drainage Works at the Workhouse, Market Har- 


borough. 
Bartow & Son (accepted) . . - £260 0 0 
NEW BUSHEY. 


For Drainage Works at New Bushey. Messrs. BAILEY 
DENTON, SON & NorvTH, Engineers, 


Haselgrove . 5 . a 5 x - £9,699 0 0 
Killingback * d . . 3 - 8194 0 0 
Nowell & Robson . ° C 5 ° - 7,584 0 0 
Walker . 5 é ‘ . : . . 7,076 0 0 
Nicholls . F ° 5 : . - 5,775 0 0 
Pratt * 5 5 rh . . - 6,555 0 0 
Carter i : 6 ‘ 0 ° - 5,527 0 0 
Thomas & Cardis . : 5 ts . » 5448 0 0 
Potter . . 5 . . : . - 5,124 0 0 
Cook & Co. . ' 4 ‘: = ° - 4,750 0 0 
Saunders < . ; : E . 4,661 0 0 
J.W.& J. Neave. J ° ; ‘ . 4,510 0 0 
Dickson . ° 5 E 5 5 é - 4,303 0 0 
Redhouse ? e : ps fs . 4,271 0 0 
Cowdery ‘ : A ; ' c « 4,126 0.50 
Pitt : : ; ° C ° - 4,100 0 0 
Russell & Co. f ° 5 ; . « 8;609° 0: 0 
Engincer’s e:timate 5 . Pee rye Ceased Oe) 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
For Enlargement of the County Asylum and Erection of 
Steward’s House, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Enlargement of Asylum. 
Green & Douglas, Amble . 5 i 
House. 
Green & Douglas : 5 


£31,761 19 1 


922 0 0 


This was the lowest of eighteen tenders received for 
the work, and was recommended for acseptance. The 
consideration has been deferred to the Midsummer 
Quarter Sessions. 

NEW TREDEGAR. , 

For Building Forty Cottages at New Tredegar, for the 
Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Company, Limited. Mr. 
Cuarnus Taycor, R I.B.A , Architect, 22 Duke Street, 
Cardiff. 

Edmondson, Newport . 4 A 5 - £6,600 0 0 
Morgan, Aberdare : 8 . . - 5,600 0 0 
Williams, Merthyr . F f % - 5,800 0 0 
Jones & Price, Treharris = ; - 5,500 0 0 
Morean & Evans, Pontypool (accepted) . 5,360 0 0 
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OBAN. 

For Supplying 20-inch Cast-iron Pipes, in 12-feet lengths, 
to carry the Sewage of the South Side of the Town in 
the bed of the Black Linn River and out to low water 
on the Foreshore of the Bay; the pipes to be five- 
eighths of an inch thick. 


Eppixeron & Son, Phoenix Ironworks, Glas- 
gow (acepted) A e . . 7s, 2d. per foot 


OLDROYD. 


For Farm Buildings and House at Oldroyd, near Tod- 
morden. Mr. Jesse HoRSFALL, Architect, Quantities 
by the Architect. 


Aecepted Tenders. 
Lumb, mason and bricklayer. 
Mallison, carpenter and joiner, 
Barnes & Son, slater. 
Whitaker, plumber, &c. 
Blacka, plasterer, 


PEASEMORE (BERKS.). 
For Building Two Pairs of Cottages at Rowdown Farm, 


Peasemore. Messrs. WAINWRIGHT & HEARD, Sur- 
veyors, Shepton Mallet. 
Botsford, Newbury. . + «+ «+ .£593 0 0 
Elliot, Newbury 5 e . ° ' 580 0 0 
Elms, Stockcross, Newbur 5 . . - 470 0 0 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Bitts or Quantitizs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of. Estarss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
SpraGur’s TABLEs, upon application. 


SILICATED CARBON 
MAIN-SUPPLY FILTER. 


SS 
— 


CSE RSS 


| 


i 


Py i SILICATED CARBON FILTERB® 
a8, $$ BATTERS EA—— 9 


COMPLETE LISTS 
ON APPLICATION. 


@LEARINC TAP euTLeT 


FOR FILTERING THE WHOLE OF THE 
WATER-SUPPLY OF A BUILDING BEFORE USE, 
Complete ready for fixing, from #6 6s. each. 


SILICATED CARBON FILTER CO. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


SERPENTINE. 


QUARRIES and WwoRKs, 
POLTESCO, near the Lizard, Cornwall. 


Estimates forwarded on application to the Proprietor. 
JABEZ DRUITT, 
SOUTH GROVE, MILE END ROAD, LONDON. 
Or the Marager at the Works. 
Show Room for Chimney-pieves, 9 Castle Street, Holborn. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO,, 
MANUFACTURING PAPERSTAINERS, 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC. 
SHOW-ROOMS : 


110 High Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W. 


Of all Decorators & Contractors. 
@@ Sore Appress, 
Note Trade Mark, 


SHEFFIELD, 
For Sewage Purification Works, Sheffield. 


BISSETT (recommended for acceptance) . £23,960 0 0 
STOURBRIDGE. 
For Heating Music-room, for Mr. J. Mathews, Summer 
Bank, Clent. 


RENTON GrBss, Liverpool (accepted). 


SOUTH SHIELDS. 
For New Shop, Alterations and Additions to Property, 
Wellington Street, South Shiels, for Mr. H. T. Dun- 


can. Mr. HENRY GRIEVES, Architect, Fowler Street 

South Shields. ; 
Moore, South Shields. ° : . sooo OnO 
Haggerston & Ornsby, South Shields. sob 0 70 
WEDDLFE, South Shields (accepted) . 313 0 0 

For Supplying and Laying Pipe Sewer, Mr. M, Haun 
Borough Engineer, South Shields, 3 
F 24-Inch Pipe Sewer. 
Craig 5 ; 5 5 : A 7 - £503 0 0 
Hornsby . ° . ° ° . ° . 89410 9 
Marshall & Moody (withdrawn) F pe ERED ZS Bh 
Surveyor’s estimate : 5 A - 400 0 0 
Relaying Sewer, 

Hornsby . ° : . : é ° 5. LBS Ss) Sal 
Marshall & Moody . ° . ° . - 12014 0 
CRAIG (accepted) . . . . ° . 1138 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate. . . . . LL 0 0 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 222,G20UN? 


9 COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & C0., L?: 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


Supply direct from their own Quarries, 


CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND- CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices and Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, BATH. 

OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any P 
Railway Station, for all varieties of z te Sig 


BATH STONE, { Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


y QUANTITIES, ETC., 


_. Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 
COLMORE ROW, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
“THE MARBLE STORES.” 


WILLIAMS & NASH, 


9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade 


FOR 


CHIMNEYPIECES, 


MARBLE FENDERS, 20s. 
W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 
To H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, &e. 


Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instruments of every 
description, of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
Address 4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster. 


International Health Exhibition. 


Situated immediately beyond the Dairies in the Main 
Corridor.—Exhibit No. 1,087. See Catalogue. 


PUTNEY’S 
PATENT “ NAIL-LESS ” 
SOLID WOOD 
FLOORING. 


Full particulars post free. SAMUEL PUTNEY, Baltic 
Wharf, Harrow Road, Paddington, London, W. 


SOUTH SHIELDS—continued. 

For the Erection of New Business Premises, Market Place 
and King Street, South Shields, for Mr. Thos. Orofton. 
Mr. Henry GRIEVES, Architect. Quantities by Mr. 
G. D. Irwin, Sunderland, 


Thompson, Gateshead . : - ° . £2,010 13 11 

Elliot, North Shields. : é “ ° 1,728 0 0 

Hupson, South Shields (accepted) ° . 1,587 19 9 

Miller, Gateshead . . ° ° . 1,486 6 6 
STAINES. 

For Building Stables, Cart Sheds, Retaining Walls, &c. 
Contracts 1, 2, and 3. 

Carter, Annerley . A : ° £1,476 9 0 

Reavell, Staines . A 6 . : F 952 0 0 

Norris, Bracknell . F ° ° : F 794 7 6 

Baker, Staines . . A 7 . » . 163 8 0 

POWELL, Staines (accepted). + + * 685 0 0 
Contract 1 only. 

Bent, Staines C - ( “ ° . 698 0 0 

Thompson, Newington Green - - ° 304 16 0 


WALSALL. 
For the Erection of Five Houses at Walsall, for Mr. 
Thomas Gameson. Mr. P. ADSHEAD, Architect. 


istar 5 5 . a .£967 0 0 
ANS 3 ee eee 935 0 0 
Lynex . ; = : : ; == 900) 08-0 
Taylor : 2 : ; ; a , 890 0 0 

4 . 864 0 0 


ADKINS («ecepted) 


SANITATION. 


ARCHITECTS are respectfully invited to examine the 
examples of improved 


INLET AND EXHAUST VENTILATORS, 
SELF-CLEANSING WATER CISTERNS, 
SELF-CLEANSING and Aerating Cistern Filters, 

SELF-CLEANSING TRAPPED GULLEYS, 


And other Sanitary Apparatus, at the Offices of 


The Sanitary Engineering & Ventilation Co., 


115 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W., 
or to write for Illustrated and Descriptive Price Lists. 


BATH STONE. 
BOX GROUND, 


THE BEST FOR ALL EXTERNAL USE. 


CORSHAM DOWN 


ANNOT BE SURPASSED_IN BEAUTY OF APPEAR= 
a ANCE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 


PICTOR & SONS, 
Box 


,WwibTs. 
J. L. BACON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &e. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34 UPPER GLOUCE STER PLACH, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W., 
And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and 
NEWCASTLE. | 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “Heating” post free. 


STAINED GLASS. 


WAILES & STRANG, 
STAINED GLASS WORKS, 
[Esrp. 1838.] NEWCASTLE-TYNE. 


Designs and Estimates furnished free on application, 
for all kinds of Stained Glass, Memorial Brasses, 
Plain and Ornamental Lead Glazing. 


CHILMARK AND WARDOUR STONE QUARRIES, 
WILTSHIRE. : 
TONE.—PORTLAND SERIES, of which 


isbury Cathedral is built ; also used in the restoration of 
ates ber and Chapter House, Chichester and Rochester 
Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey, many Churches, M ans one 
Price of Block, Sawn or Worked Stone, Steps, Paving, se 
Stone, Rough Blocks for Engineering Purposes, &c., on applica- 
tion to T. P. LILLy, Gillingham, Dorset. 


————————————eeeeeeeoooe 
“SANITAS © 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CSoO., 
PADDINGTON IRON WORKS, LONDOR, W.., 
AND SANDYMOUNT FOUNDRY, LLANELLY, CARMARTHEN. 


PATENT WROUGHT-IRON SASHES 2 WROUGHT BOSSES 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR WAREHOUSES, SCHOOLS, AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


The Patentee begs to call particular attention to the great 
strength of this construction, The Bars and Bosses, being of 
malleable wrought iron, form an exceedingly firm joint at the 
intersection of burs. They are durable, and of light appear- 
ance, the Bosses being small and not unsightly. Whey can be 
made at very short notice, and at the price of an ordinary cast 


iron sash. PRIGES UPON APPLICATION, 


CABLE LIGHT. 
Wee re Tye P= 
1 eo i 


These can be glazed flat, like ordinary 
wooden sashes, without the corners of the 
panes beirg chipped off. 


7 


7 


x 


VENTIZCATO 


=) =) 6—0=—— 39 d= 
») O= ©) ©) =6 —————$—— (J —=—)axr = 
— A — Fes (al nll Sater cabal : Front view of Boss, full size. 
CLOSE BAR SASH { cee pais Se ll of ORDINARY WAREHOUSE anv SCHOOL SASH KS. Obscuring no appreciable light. 


TAMAR TERRA-COTTA, | 


A Now Matorial, Originated and Patented by the Proprietor of the Tamar Works, near Plymouth, and unequalled 


1, For purity and uniformity of colour in all shades from porcelain white through browns to deep red, &c. > 8. For strength and hardness, 
2. For straightness and cleanness of long lengths and joints equal to stone work, 4, For cleanness and sharpness of moulded or carved ornament, 


ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE WORK, EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL, FROM ITS PURITY OF COLOUR. 
Statuary, and other Artistic Work, Reliefs, &c., Produced with the Accuracy and Finish of the Model, 
ALL KINDS OF CHEMICAL AND GENERAL GLAZED STONEWARE, OF EXTRA STRENGTH, AT MODERATE PRICES. 
White Facing, Fire, Blue Paving, Red Pressed Bricks, of Great Strength, Quarries, Ridge Tiles, &c. 


A. BARGE STock (yet JS BSS) or EPOIR EE - BRICKS On EARNED: 
Catalogues and Estimates for Architectural Work on application. 
LONDON OFFICES, ADDRESS, ADDRESS OF WORKS, 


C. E. APPLEBY, Charing Cross Chambers, Duke St., Adelphi, W.C. TAMAR TERRA-COTTA WORKS, Callington (R.8.0.), Cornwall. 


LIME, CEMENT, AND BRICK MANUFACTURERS. 


SHOEBURY, COWLEY, & KENT BRICKS IN ANY QUANTITY DELIVERED ALONGSIDE: 


Shoebury Malm Facings and Paviors. Dutch, Adamantine, and Red English| Laths, Plaster. Ridge Tiles, Terminals, &e. 
Stourbridge, Welsh, and Neweastlo Fire Clinkers. Moulded Bricks of all kinds. Staffordshire Blue Bricks, 

Bricks, &e. Red and White Suffolk Bricks. Red, White, and Black Rubbers. Chimney Pots, Slates. 
Glazed and other Drain Pipes. Greystone, Blue Lias,and Chalk Lime.| Broseley and Yorkshire Roofing Tiles. | Hair, Sand, &c. &e. 


Pon T i: A N D CE REN T 


(WELLINGTON BRAND) of Unsurpassed Quality. F 
Sole London Consignees of Messrs. Gibbs & Co.’s (West Thurrock) PORTLAND CEMENT, and the LUMLEY 
GLAZED BRICKS. 
BRICKEIEEIDS :—wESst DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX; SITTINGBOURNE, KENT, 
WHARE'S :— 


WELLINGTON WHARF, BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, KENSAL GREEN, HARROW ROAD. 
CANAL BRIDGE WHARES, OLD KENT ROAD, S.E. VICTORIA WHARF, MORTLAKE, S.W,; and 
CHELSEA WHARF, LOTTS ROAD, CHELSEA. BLACK HORSE LANE, RICHMOND. 


ee oom SS 
Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No.5 New-street Square H.C.; and Published by GILBERT WOOD at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., London. 
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THE ARTISTIC PUBLIC. 


\HERE is in every community which has 
| any pretension to education in these days 
a certain section which may be called, 
and often is called, the artistic public. 
At the present moment it is one of the 
most promising characteristics of English 
society that this artistic public is advanc- 
ing rapidly in numbers, in intelligence, 
and in influence both at home and 
abroad. It is not merely that larger 
crowds of people are found to visit the 
orthodox Academy Exhibition. Nor is it 
that another company, smaller but more 
enthusiastic, is to be found every day in the week at the 
heterodox rooms of the Grosvenor Gallery. Neither need we 
refer particularly to the enthusiasm of the ‘‘dispersions” at 
CHRISTIE’s, or to the continually increasing number of the 
picture-shops which, under various imposing names, are taking 
possession of St. James’s. All these incidents take their »part 
in the general scheme of progress, no doubt, but they do not 
constitute that scheme. ‘The English people are not being led 
by professional influences towards the recognition of art ; they 
are steadily acquiring tastes whose demands the professional 
influences do not always find it easy to answer with sufficient 
readiness. 

_ But shall we ever have in England—or, say, in London, or 
even in the West End of London—such an artistic public as shall, 
to some extent, give the law to the authorities and the Legis- 
lature? Is it to be supposed that the people at large, through 
their representative bodies, will ever think it right and proper 
to regulate the public expenditure in such a way as to intro- 
duce the encouragement of art amongst political purposes? 
To put the inquiry even more simply, or more modestly, how 
long may it be before the artistic public of London will mani- 
fest sufficient interest in public monuments, buildings, and 
decorations to compel those who happen to have charge of 
them to submit their proceedings to general criticism before- 
hand, instead of defying it afterwards? All such questions, we 
need not say, are reducible to one form, which is this :—When 
will the opinion of cultured people at large, which has already 
assumed a definite control over many things quite as difficult 
to deal with, feel able to assert authority over the development 
of the artistic work of the country, as one of the chief elements 
of national prosperity? It is impossible to press this too 
urgently or too plainly in these days. 

_. There is one somewhat cynical answer which may be 
offered freely, indeed glibly enough. The taste of the public 
is making progress, it may be said, undeniably, but in a 
desultory and almost frivolous way, seeming to be very much 
like the wind that bloweth where it listeth, no one knowing 
whence or whither. To say nothing of proceedings at theatrical 
performances, fancy fairs, dancing parties, and many other 
such demonstrations more or less above or beyond criticism, 
we find a little multitude of the most private of private houses, 
which used to be laid out upon a strictly comfortable and 
domestic plan, for living in and nothing but living in, twisted 
now into one odd form after another, more for showing off in 
than anything else—showing off quaint architecture, quaint 
furniture, quaint pictures, decorations, ornaments, even quaint 
dresses which the ladies consent to wear and call fashionable 
in order to fall in with the whole histrionic game of equip- 
ment. But where is all this to end? 

It is to end, we take leave to answer, in the formation of a 
new artistic public ; or rather, if it is to accomplish this result, 
and then appear to end nowhere, we may be perfectly satisfied. 
The popular fashion in art, it must be confessed, does not 
seem to aim just now at anything very classically or delicately 
refined ; if the more elegant spirits of the world, at home and 
abroad, call it a little coarse, the impeachment can scarcely be 
denied. But is not this what ought to be expected? When 
we come to look candidly at ourselves as a nation, is it not 
very plainly to be seen that the multitude of us is composed of 
somewhat rude islanders, who have been living for all these 
ages very much out of the way of the world’s intercourse, 
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except in trade, and who, now that one rejoices to see them 
acquiring culture and taste, must really be allowed, not only a- 
reasonable time for learning the lesson, but a little liberty'in 
spelling it out in a rough-and-tumble way of their own? 

A national taste is acquired very slowly in any case ; even a 
mere improvement in style of design takes many years. So 
plainly is this the case that it seems to be a question whether 
the progress of such a movement does not in reality consist in 
the simple process of letting one generation die off and 
another grow up, until, like the three generations that make a 
gentleman, several generations, according to circumstances, 
may make an artistic public. Now, there is at the present 
moment, as everybody admits, a very decided change indeed 
going forward in English taste. Our young people of the 
esthetic or artistic order are quite entitled to regard their 
fathers and mothers as authorities obsolete, even when those 
fossils in their day looked upon their own progenitors in the 
same scarcely respectful light. That the little people who are now 
in the nursery will still carry forward the principle in their turn 
is so far perfectly certain that this is what we rejoice in with 
enthusiasm as the progress of modern times, a progress to 
which we are not disposed to allow any discernible limits. It 
may not be quite agreeable, perhaps, to Mr. Ruskin, Mr. 
BuRNE JONES, Mr. WHISTLER, and others, to reflect that the 
time is rapidly approaching when their bright new candlesticks 
will be put out of their places, but such is their destiny beyond 
all question ; there is nothing so certain to happen as the un- 
expected, even in artistic neology, and to this complexion must 
the mightiest of prophets come at last. When the new artistic 
public of Mr. Ruskin’s dreams arises in its strength, what is it 
likely to care for Mr. Ruskin? Every generation of us, if the 
truth may be told, cares only for its own pre-eminence, and 
kicks down the ladder—except now and then for curiosity’s 
sake—by which it has achieved its rise. 

Setting aside, then, in what wholesome and magnanimous 
way we can, all personal and individual considerations, and 
looking with a single eye at the great stream of national pro- 
gress, we may well be gratified in England to see that element 
in the social system which we call the artistic public increasing 
as it is both in volume and in quality ; and, if the idea may 
be once more repeated, we may well consent to accept what- 
ever little eccentricities an extremely practical people may 
happen to exhibit in developing a feeling which in so many 
respects is to them a new sensation. Indeed, such of us now 
living as consider ourselves to be for various reasons before the 
age—being of course very frequently considered for the same 
reasons to be behind it—and therefore are inclined to indulge 
in impatient opinions about the Queenannery, for instance, 
that is going on around them, will certainly not live long 
enough, as matters go, to see the world so very wise as they 
could wish, and must either learn to bear with human nature 
or go on grumbling to the end. It is a theory that will beara 
good deal of looking at when it is suggested that even the 
wildest and weakest efforts of our Queen Anne work, and the 
least robust of our manifestations of homage for Netherlan- 
dish d7tc-d-bac, contain in them the latent elements of a vast 
development of art on almost new lines that will be English 
lines. Great enterprises have small beginnings, and, even if 
the sometimes whimsical and frivolous struggles of our esthe- 
ticism were a smaller beginning than they are in any intelligible 
direction towards greatness, let us not misunderstand the 
matter; there is an indisputable earnestness in even the 
feeblest of it all which bespeaks success in some form, and in 
a form which when the time comes cannot be otherwise than 
worth waiting for. 

The artistic public, such as it is, is beginning to acquire 
considerable authority already ; but, before it is able to con- 
strain men of business in high places to pay attention to the 
claims of art, it must at least attain to a character of greater 
repose. It would be scarcely provocative of general respect if 
the Metropolitan Board were to be under the presidency of 
Mr. Oscar WILDE, or even if the House of Lords were to 
acknowledge the leadership of Baron TENNyson, But no 
amount of teaching, or of preaching, will make the world 
move more quickly than it can. It is enough for us to be able 
to rejoice in the daily advance that is being made, and to feel 
that our most sanguine hopes have every appearance of being 
abundantly realised all in good time, All the while, if we 
need not be more impatient than we can help, let us still be 
as impatient as we must ; even our impatience is part of the 
programme, 
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THE PARIS CARPENTERS. 


NE of the most influential trade associations in Paris is 
the Chambre Syndicale des Ouvriers Menuisiers en 
Batiments, or, in other words, the Society of House Carpenters 
and Joiners. It not only watches over the interests of the 
workmen and supports them in disputes with employers, but 
also undertakes the technical education of apprentices. In 
some respects it is likean English society; but in others, as will 
be seen, there is a vast difference. The operations of the 
society are almost unknown in England, and seem to have 
escaped the notice of the Commissioners on Technical Educa- 
tion when they visited Paris. Some account of the statutes 
may accordingly have interest. In their present form they 
were voted at a general assembly of the members, which was 
held in July 1882. 

The preamble states that, in presence of the accumula- 
tion of capital in the hands of privileged people, and con- 
sidering that the portion allowed to the labourer by those 
detainers of capital is illusory and renders existence almost 
impossible to the true producers of wealth and their families, 
co-operation is necessary. A coalition of operatives is required 
to resist the efforts of the coalition of capitalists by which 
labour is now menaced. ‘The condition of affairs is too grave 
to sanction a scheme of partial co-operation, or one limited to 
Parisian workmen. Trade co-operations cannot remain isolated 
without prejudice to their common interests. It is the power 
derived from association which enables the workman to enjoy 
his wages and to keep the amount up to a legitimate standard, 
and by it alone he may aspire to be benefited by an economic 
emancipation. The Syndical Chamber therefore at the outset 
affirms the principle of solidarity, and in order to aid in its 
universal acceptance declares that every working carpenter, 
whatever may be his nationality, is eligible to become a member 
of the Paris society. 

The first article of the statutes states that the ‘society is to 
be constituted entirely of carpenters employed on buildings, 
who reside in the department of the Seine, and accept the 
regulations of the society. There is to be no distinction of 
age or nationality. The number of members is to be un- 
limited. But any member who becomes an employer or a 
dealer will thereby be considered as having resigned his mem. 
bership. The sum to be paid on entering is 1 fr. 75 c, 
which includes the subscription for the first month. The sub- 
scription is 1 fr. a month, which can be increased in case of 
an emergency, and on the decision of a general assembly. 
The subscriptions are to be paid to the receivers at the hall on 
the days of meeting, or at their houses at specified times. A 
member of a provincial society who may come to work in 
Paris is admissible without payment of the entrance fee of 
75 ¢: 

As the society was founded in order to watch over the 
moral and material interests of the trade, the statutes enjoin 
that its efforts are to be directed in the first place so as to 
insure that the rate of wages shall be in a relation to the needs 
of the journeyman ; it is to march always in the way of pro- 
gress, and to seek by a study of the organisation of labour for 
the most equitable means to assure the existence and procure 
the happiness of workmen. ‘Technical classes are accordingly 
to be opened, and a library formed for the use of members 
and apprentices. The society is also to give attention to the 
election of Prud’hommes, or tribunal of experts, which deals 
with matters in dispute between masters and men, and is one 
of the most useful of French institutions. Many strikes have 
been obviated by the Council of Prud’hommes. The society is 
to aid in every way that is possible in founding syndical work- 
shops, and it may be remarked that contracts for public works 
are often undertaken. It is also to enter into relations with the 
other trade societies, and to support them on the condition of 
reciprocal support. 

The syndicate of the Carpenters’ Society is constituted as 
follows. There is a council of fifteen of the members who 
are elected by ballot at the first meeting held in January ; 
and, secondly, a committee of control consisting of five 
members. ‘The syndics are elected for a year. At the July 
meeting eight members (who are drawn by lot) are supposed 
to retire, but can be re-elected. A retiring member of the 
council is always eligible for re-election, but to make the 
nomination complete, the presence of the candidate at the 
meeting is necessary. All the members of the council are 
held to be equally responsible for the administration of the 


affairs of the society. The officers of the society are selected 
by the council, and consist of a secretary, an assistant secre- 
tary, a treasurer, and a finance commission of five receivers or 
collectors. Each one of these officers is held to be legally 
responsible for the acts and functions which are confided to 
him by the council. The duties of the council consist in the 
enforcement of the statutes, in receiving and investing the 
funds, and distributing them to the members who are entitled 
to be recipients. The council has charge of the meetings, 
convocations, elections, arrangement and publication of reports 
upon the affairs of the society, the admission or rejection of 
demands and claims, &c. If any cases should arise for which 
no provision has been made in the statutes, they are to be 
determined by the council, but subject to rectification at a 
general assembly of the members. The secretary is to prepare 
the official reports of the general meetings, to attend to the 
correspondence, which is always to be communicated to the 
council ; to take care of the archives, for which he is account- 
able, &c. Every document which bears the name of the 
society is to have the official seal of the syndics. Thrift is 
characteristic of French institutions, and all the money that is 
placed in the hands of the secretary is a sum of thirty francs, 
with which he is to meet the charges of the office and to defray 
unexpected expenses. The assistant or adjoint secretary is to 
prepare the minutes of the council meetings, and is to replace 
the secretary should the latter be absent. In order to facilitate 
reference it is directed that reports, minutes, letters, and other 
documents which relate to the affairs of the society are to be 
marked with a number and registered. 

The treasurer is responsible to the council for all money 
entrusted to him. He is to take the subscriptions from the 
collectors, and is specially charged with the accounts, which 
are to be kept in good order and in the clearest way. There 
is to be an account of receipts and expenses, besides the 
register of general subscriptions. Another book is to show the 
receipts and disbursements in connection with the technical 
classes. A receiver is to keep a book containing the names 
and addresses of the members of his section, from whom he 
collects subscriptions. He is bound to report any irregularity 
in the payments. The receivers are to attend the general 
meetings, and at the first meeting of the council following a 
general meeting they are to render an account of their receipts 
to the treasurer, who will deposit the money in the chest of 
the Syndicate. 
the secretary, treasurer, and a member of the committee of 
control. The treasurer and collectors are obliged to present 
their accounts at any time on a requisition from the council or 
committee of control. The auditing of the accounts is the 
duty of the committee of control, who are to prepare a report 
on the condition of the society, which is to be presented at the 
opening of the meeting. One member of the committee is 
expected to assist at the meetings of the council, and has a 
voice in the deliberations. Three members of the committee 
retire at each quarterly assembly, and in order that there may 
be no collusion, they are not eligible for election during the 
ensuing quarter. A man cannot be elected on the committee 
of control unless he has been a member of the society for at 
least three months. The quarterly assemblies are to be held 
in January, April, July, and October. 

The Syndical Chamber, as we have said, is charged with 
the defence of the interests of the members of the society. 
Whenever a dispute arises between a member and an 
employer, the syndics are to investigate the circumstances, and 
if they are able to arrive at the conclusion that his claim is 
well founded they are empowered to undertake the cause of 
the member. If the case has to go before the Tribunal of 
Commerce, which is a sort of court of appeal from the 
Prud’hommes, the chamber is to advance the sums requisite to 
pay the legal expenses, which are, however, to be proportionate 
to the amount of wages which may be claimed. Should the 
case be decided against the member, the loss of the fees is to 
fall upon the society. Besides the aid given in a law suit on a 
small scale, a sum of 40 frs. is available whenever a member 
suffers the loss of his tools in a fire, but on the understanding 
that it has to be repaid by instalments of not less than 5 frs. a 
month. 

All complaints, claims, demands for inquiry, &c., are to be 
lodged in writing at the lodge of the society. They will 
receive attention according to the importance assigned to 
them by a council appointed for the purpose by the general 
assembly. Whenever it is considered necessary the council 
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may delegate two of its members to investigate the claims. 
The council can refuse support in any case which appears to 
be inequitable, or whenever the member is in fault. When 
the council has resolved to support the claim of a member he 
will receive an indemnity for the time he spends in pursuing 
his case which will only correspond with the wages recognised 
by the Prud’hommes, or, in other words, there is no induce- 
ment to be litigious. To gain these benefits it is necessary for 
a carpenter to be a member during a period of six months at 
least, and to have paid his subscriptions regularly. A work- 
man who has been a member of a provincial society for that 
period, before joining the Paris society, is also entitled to 
support from the time of his admission. 

Should a member fail to pay his subscription for three 
months in succession, and if the neglect is supposed to be 
culpable, he is to be considered as no longer a member of the 
society unless he completes his subscription before a resolu- 
tion is taken. If he desires to be readmitted it will be neces- 
sary for him to pay the 3 frs. which are due, and a period of 
six months from his readmission must elapse before he is 
again in a position to demand the benefits of the society. 
Should a member leave Paris, he has to inform the council of 
his intention, in order that if, at any future time, he should 
return, he may not have to pay the admission fees, or wait 
the end of the six months’ term. A member returning from 
military service is readmitted without paying the 3 frs. for 
arrears Or 75 c. admission fee, provided that he had informed 
the council of his departure for the army, and inscribes his 
mame within three months of his return to civil life. 

The meetings of the council are held on Tuesday evenings 
from 8°30 p.m. to 10°30 p.m., and resolutions are not recog- 
nised unless more than one-half the members had been pre- 
sent when they were passed. In cases of urgency the secretary 
can convoke extraordinary meetings. ‘The society is protected 
against usurpation of authority by the officers. The council 
isto account for its actions to the society by submitting the 
minutes toa general assembly. There are no sinecures. A 
member of council who fails to attend three successive 
meetings without giving sufficient reason for absence thereby 
forfeits his position. Members can be struck off the rolls if 
they break any of the statutes or bring the society into dis- 
repute, but it is necessary that the demand for demission 
should be signed by at least ten members, and voted in a 
generalassembly. The subscriptions paid by those members, 
as well as by members who have resigned or died, belong to 
the society, and cannot be mide the subject of any claim. 

A register containing the names and addresses of em- 
ployers, which can be freely consulted by the members, is to 
be kept at the lodge. The meetings are to commence at the 
time fixed, whatever may be the number of members present. 
The secretary nominates the chairman for the day (who need 
not preside at two consecutive meetings), and the two 
assessors ; the three are to be taken indiscriminately from 
among the members. The chairman is not to take a side, but 
only to make observations that will preserve good feeling in 
the discussion. The general assembly is the sovereign power 
of the society. It can deliberate even if it has not been 
attended by a majority of the enrolled members, provided 
that the meetings have been regular in form, and correspond 
with the programme indicated on the advertisement. Notices 
of motions and amendments are to be deposited on the table 
after the reading of the minutes, and they are to be read to the 
meeting by the chairman. A vote will then be taken as to 
whether the subjects require immediate discussion. The reso- 
lutions are binding on absent members. The precaution is 
taken in the statutes to announce that any member who 
presents himself in a condition that is likely to cause annoy- 
ance in the assembly will not be admitted. All the pro- 
positions which have been taken into consideration at a general 
assembly will be referred to the council by a committee 
who will be appointed for that purpose, and who will report to 
the following meeting. The advertisements of meetings are to 
be duly posted in the hall where the meeting is to take place. 
At the opening of the meeting some members will be nomi- 
nated to act as stewards, and they will inform the chairman 
whenever a member desires to speak. The general meetings 
will be held in a central part of Paris ; the five sections into 
which Paris is divided will meet in places most convenient. 
The council will be represented at the sectional meetings by a 
secretary having charge of the minutes, who will uphold, as far 
as possible, the propositions adopted by the council, a receiver 


for the section, a receiver of entrance fees, and one of the 
members of the committee of control. The resolutions of 
sectional meetings are not authoritative until they are ratified 
in a general assembly, unless in a case where similar resolutions 
had been adopted in the five sections. 

An office-bearer gains little but honour by his position, 
since all the functions of the syndical chamber are to be dis- 
charged without payment. When one of the members is 
employed in the service of the society during the ordinary 
hours of labour, he is to receive an indemnity that is equivalent 
to the normal rate of wages, with an addition of ro per cent. 
per hour for the inconvenience of leaving work. As he is so 
often liable to be called away on official business, a member of 
council is not likely to be made a superintendent by a con- 
tractor. The funds of the society—that is, admission fees and 
monthly subscriptions—are, as we have seen, to be employed 
in vindicating the recognised rights of the members, afterwards 
in establishing drawing schools, a technical school for appren- 
tices, and a library which is to be reserved specially for 
carpenters, in defraying the general expenses of the syndical 
chamber, and in giving aid towards the setting up of syndical 
workshops. There are some members who believe that the 
last named is the most important application. When the 
money in the chest exceeds 500 frs., the surplus is to be 
invested by the council acting on the advice of a general 
assembly. 

The founders of the society have no faith in their own 
infallibility, for it is a principle that the statutes are always open 
to amendment. A proposal for a modification of them is to 
be signed by at least fifteen members, who have belonged to 
the society for six months. It will be submitted to the con- 
sideration of a committee, and afterwards discussed at the 
meeting which follows the presentation of their report. The 
members are understood from the time of election to have 
undertaken to aid in the progress and development of the 
society by punctual payment of the subscriptions and by pro- 
pagandism in its behalf among their friends. The carrying out 
of the statutes is confided to all the members individually, and 
they can all do something to promote the success of the 
association. 

In case of the death of one of the members a deputation 
of ten members belonging to his section will be convoked by 
the receiver in order to assist at the obsequies—that is, if the 
family have given timely notice. The council is to be repre- 
sented by a member at every burial. If a member who has 
been summoned does not assist at the burial, he will have to 
pay a fine of 5 frs., unless he can satisfactorily prove that he 
was ill or out of Paris at the time. A wreath of the value of 
to frs. will be placed on the coffin, with the inscription 
“Chambre Syndicale des Menuisiers.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


T is gratifying to find that the Health Exhibition is becoming 
more attractive. With the exception of the Chinese court, it 
may be said to be complete. The Prince of Wales inaugurated the 
work of the juries on Tuesday, and it may therefore be assumed 
that the exhibits are in their places. We continue our observa- 
tions on the objects which are likely to have most interest for our 
readers. 
Messrs. James Stiff &* Sons. 
Stands 213, 476, and 807 are occupied by Messrs. JAMES STIFF 
& SONS, the London Potteries, Lambeth. The pottery-ware turned 
out at these works is of such variety that it enters into three 
different classes, which accounts for their occupying the above 
stands, which are situated respectively in the south gallery, the 
south annexe, and the east central gallery. In the first-mentioned 
position the exhibit is confined to jars and such like utensils for 
domestic use, jars, bottles, and containers for wines, spirits, or 
beer, and an extensive assortment of ware for laboratory purposes, 
including distilling apparatus, cells for electric batteries, &c., all 
of which give evidence of fine quality of material and first-rate 
workmanship. At their Stand No. 476 in the south annexe they 
display a collection of the sanitary ware for which they are 
justly noted. The space here allotted the firm is somewhat 
cramped, but the goods, being arranged on shelves built up 
tier above tier, are seen to good advantage, and prove to 
be an excellent assortment. The exhibit comprises a variety 
of water-filters, kitchen, housemaids’, and slop sinks, closet- 
pans, drain-pipes, with their connections of junctions, bends, &c., 
and several patent traps of the most approved patterns, including 
Weatherly’s waste-water trap, Lovegrove’s inspection pipes, 
Bevan’s patent traps, &c., and last, but not least, the ‘ Weaver” 
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trap, one of the most simple and effectual of its kind, and which 
has been the object of much well-merited favour. _ The principal 
features at Stand 807 are the specimens of architectural terra- 
cotta, which can scarcely be too highly commended, though the 
fireproof terra-cotta steps, smoke-curing chimneypots, ventilating 
bricks, and damp-proof courses here shown are well worth notice, 
and, in common with the other articles sent by this firm, form a 
most useful and interesting contribution to the exhibition. 


Mr. George Jennings. 


At Stands No. 522 east annexe and No. 927 east central gallery, 
Mr. GEORGE JENNINGS, Stangate, S.E., displays a very creditable 
assortment of the inventions for which he is famous. That this 
firm has done more than any other to perfect our sanitary arrange- 
ments, whether of a public or private character—that it has been, 
in fact, the pioneer in this science—scarcely needs corroboration 
from us ; and, in making a tour of this section, one instinctively 
pulls up on alighting on this familiar name, and is not satisfied 
until a close inspection has been made of the appliances shown. 
The former of these stands is replete with the patent urinals and 
water-closets that have obtained such notoriety, and comprise the 
double-seated valve water-closet, in which the common evils of 
noise, complication of parts, and the displacement of impure air 
are effectually overcome ; the patent valve closet and trap, in one 
piece of earthenware, which is also noiseless in action and so 
efficient as at all times to regulate the quantity of water necessary 
to the basin, and so render overflowing an impossibility ; the 
patent “trapless” valve water-closets, whose salient features are 
due to the patent flexible-seated ball-trap ; the patent improved 
Bramah valve closet and trap, especially adapted for Continental 
cities and places where the water supply is limited, as from the 
form of the basin only a small quantity of water is required for 
flushing and charging purposes. 

Passing on to Mr. Jennings’s stand in the east central gallery, 
there is to be seen a varied assortment of his other equally useful 
and admirable appliances, such as electrical bells, burglar alarms, 
lightning conductors, &c., enamelled copper baths fitted complete, 
improvements in valves and water fittings, kitchen, scullery, and 
slop sinks in enamelled slate, sinks for artisans’ dwellings, im- 
proved patent lavatories, and patent tip-up and lift-out lavatory 
basins, patent arrangement for warming and ventilation, and minor 
drainage accessories, including patent traps, gullies, and other con- 
nections. Of the lavatories shown we are enabled to give an illus- 


tration of one well worth attention. It is fitted with patent “ tip- 
up” and “lift-out” basin, and other recent improvements ; there 
is nothing to harbour dust or dirt closed in underneath, and the 
form enables one to sit close up to it in a convenient position for a 
shampoo. 

Our next sketch depicts Mr. Jennings’s patented improvements 
in the construction of sewer inverts. A glance at the drawing will 
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readily show wherein lies their superiority over the stoneware 
invert blocks hitherto used. The principal drawback to the latter 
has been on account of the very limited glazed surface presented 
to the flow of sewage, which, in the one now before us, is simply 
and effectually overcome by building up an invert partly of brick 
and partly of stoneware, and so the desideratum of a well con- 
structed and strong base with a broad glazed surface is secured at 
@ minimum cost, while they are capable of application to almost 
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any radii, breadth of surface, 
neers require, 

Mr, Jennings’s arrangement for warming and ventilating must 
not be passed over. The apparatus, as a glance at the illustration 
will show, consists of an upright cylinder, containing a number of 
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tubes, communicating with the external air by means of a passage 
formed through the wall. If steam or hot water be admitted to 
the cylinder a continuous supply of warm fresh air is drawn into 
the room, its velocity being determined by regulating the stop-cock 
c. The system has been applied to many public buildings, and 
the testimony received as to its efficiency is all that.can be desired. 
It will be seen that there is much of interest in this collection, and 
such as will well repay a visit. 


Messrs. Clif’ & Sons. 


At the head of the east central gallery we find the exhibit of 
Messrs. CLIFF & Sons, of Wortley, Leeds, whose collection of 
decorative faience made in the busy Yorkshire city is, as usual, 
of a most interesting character. There is a difference to be 
noted between the productions of this firm and those who are 
merely tile makers, as Messrs. Cliff’s decorative material partakes. 
of the character of bricks in substance, and so forms a portion of | 
the walls wherever it is employed, instead of being merely tiles.’ 
laid on the main structure. The advantages obtained by this 
mode of treating the decorative feature must be palpable to all, for. 
instead of a thin tile, that sooner or later gives way, we have deco- 
rative bricks that can only be destroyed with the wall itself, An 
example of this class of work will be seen in two large circular- 
headed panels representing the apple blossom, the pattern being” 
slightly raised, and which are facsimiles of some recently erected at » 
a house in South Audley Street. A facade, consisting of three open-. 
ings for the side of a kitchen in glazed bricks of buff-brown and 
low-toned greens, which have a clean and pleasing appearance, . 
is to be commended from a sanitary point. This firm have, 
always made a speciality of finely-decorated bricks, and some of. 
the specimens exhibited here have all the appearance of china, 
Amongst the designs on a single brick may be mentioned a- 
sketch of Haddon Hall, which, as regards treatment, may vie with 
many paintings on canvas. There are in addition ‘sundry other 
decorative examples consisting of dados and other wall coverings,,: 
a handsome mantelpiece and grate front, kerbs, &. A new 
exterior decorative ware, salt-glazed, is shown, looking as hard as. 
adamant, that can be made in any design, and is calculated to 
resist the action of any weather or atmosphere, and is a feature that 
may be used to advantage in better-class buildings. Messrs. Cliff” 
& Sons are also well to the front in baths, and their sinks, mangers, 
washing-tubs (if such a term may be applied to clay ware) are 
excellent specimens ; and we understand they are largely exported: 
to America. They are all made in one piece, and thickly coated 
with a white glaze. The baths are also in one piece, of good 
shape, and may be coloured and decorated to any extent. One is 
exhibited handsomely mounted in mahogany, with faience panels, 
surmounted along the entire length of one side with a noble bevelled_. 
edged looking-glass in mahogany frame. Another, unmounted,. 
is shown in pink, with a bordering to represent tiles all worked out 
in the decoration. Though not so extensive in bulk as the exhibits: 
of one or two of their competitors, Messrs. Cliff’s collection loses. 
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nothing by comparison. In the south annexe Messrs. Cliff & 
Sons have another stand devoted exclusively to their salt-glazed 
drain-pipes and other sanitary ware, of which, as is well known, 
they are extensive and reliable makers. 


Messrs. W. A. & S. Smee. 


At Stand 4or Messrs. W. A. & S. SMEE, of Finsbury Pavement, 
E.C., have fitted up a luxurious bedroom and boudoir, designed 
and arranged by Mr. Alfred Smee. The bedroom furniture ap- 
proaches somewhat to the Chippendale, and contains a very hand- 
some brass bedstead, a chest of drawers, with linen-cupboards 
above, made of walnut with rosewood facings, and the dressing- 
table, of the same woods, holds a bold swing glass with broad 
bevelled edges and drawers to the ground. On each side of the 
chest of drawers is a single washstand fitted for hot and cold water 
service, flanked above with a panelling of Sienna marble, the towel- 
rollers being made to slide in and out, and when not in use they are out 
of sight. A quaint fireplace occupies one end of the room, fitted with 
cabinets over the mantelpiece and a deep recess in the centre, on 
which ornaments, &c., may be placed. On either side of the gratea 
“settle” seat is fixed, comfortably upholstered, and presenting an 
inviting air. The walls are covered in a neutral green tint, with a 
cornice of walnut wood, and above that a deep frieze of a plain 
lemon-coloured tint. A parquet with eastern rugs and some com- 
fortable chairs are the remaining principal embellishments. The 
boudoir is also a very comfortable apartment; a large “settle” 
‘seat with return end, to which curtains are affixed, is the largest 
piece of furniture, and the return end can be removed from it, 
which enables the whole or either portion to be removed to any 
part of the room. The woodwork of all the furniture is of an 
enamelled ivory tint, and consequently washable. The grate and 
mantelpiece are made to project into the apartment, and opposite 
this at the other end of the room is a pretty cabinet with canopy, 
to match the one over the grate. The window is arranged as a 
little alcove, and here again we meet with cosy “settle” seats on 
either side, a receptacle for flowers occupying the central portion 
of the window. The walls are papered in blue, comprising two 
colours. There is no fully defined cornice, but the spring of the 
ceiling may be said to form one, and is papered with a light blue 
pattern on white ground. The only fault we find with the general 
appearance is that the large “settle” has too stiff an appearance 
with it, and has more the appearance of a piece of furniture 
adapted for an invalid room than for a lady’s morning reception 
apartment. 

Mr. Archibald Dawnay. 


At 809, the Stand of Mr. ARCHIBALD DAwNay, King William 
Street, E.C., are specimens that anyone can examine with advan- 
tage, as the principles adopted by him for the construction of 
private or public buildings, so as to render them fireproof, cannot 
be too widely known. The exhibit comprises sections of rolled iron 
joists and girders, and sections of angles, channels, tees, &c., in a 
variety of sizes such as are being constantly used for his fireproof 
floors and roofs. A section or portion of a solid fireproof floor, 
also shown, gives a clear idea of the system. It consists of an 
encased girder, and is finished externally with McLean’s patent 
cement tiles. In a word, the principle consists in embedding 
either girders, stancheons, columns, &c., in cement concrete, which 
renders them indestructible by fire. Among the other advantages 
of floors so constructed may be mentioned the following—they 
have no lateral thrust or expansion, and they give the maximum 
‘strength with the minimum thickness. The ceilings are quite flat 
and ready for plastering without laths, and finally may be inserted 
in place of existing wood floors. It is needless to mention how 
particularly suitable they are for premises where manufactures of an 
inflammable nature are carried on, and any who contemplate 
erecting buildings for such purposes would do well to give Mr. 
Dawnay’s system a trial. 


Mr. W. H. Bateman. 


At Stand No. 828 Mr. W. H. BATEMAN, 90 Cannon Street, 
E.C., is exhibiting Sir W. Burnett’s patents for the preservation of 
timber, canvas, cordage, &c., from dry rot, mildew, or premature 
‘decay, and likewise for rendering wood uninflammable. There is 
mothing new in these various processes, they having been shown 
and awarded a prize medal in 1851; but, nevertheless, a few words 
as to some of their advantages will not be out of place. The fluid 
hhardens and improves the texture of wood, and enters into such per- 
manent chemical combination with the fibre that no amount of 
washing or boiling in water will remove the chemical compound so 
formed. It also prevents the adherence of animal and vegetable 
parasites, and the attacks in India of white ants and other insects. 
It renders the wood, as we have already remarked, perfectly un- 
inflammable, and so makes it very suitable for applying to the 
planking of railway bridges, sheds, &c. The timber can be pre- 
pared at all times, whether wet or dry, green or seasoned, with the 
certainty of the preservative fluid penetrating to the centre. 
Applied te canvas, cordage, &c., it renders them more pliable with- 
out discolouring them, and, as is the case with wood, washing or 
boiling in water will not destroy the chemical combination that has 
taken place with the fibres. Other solutions, such as Baker’s 


tinning and soldering preparation, and a highly concentrated dis- 
infecting fluid that is quite colourless, and will not stain the most 
delicate fabrics, are also exhibited at this stand, and are well worth 
attention, 

Mr. G. H. Thompson. 


In the eastern gallery, amongst the stoves and grates in action, 
will be found the patent open smokeless grates and kitchen ranges, 
the invention of Mr. THOMPSON, of Marquess Road, Canonbury. 
Although not connected with this industry, Mr. Thompson is 
engaged in an occupation in which large quantities of fuel are 
daily burnt, and his attention has for a long time been devoted to 
the economisation of fuel and the consumption of smoke. At the 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition of 1881-82 he exhibited an open 
grate; but his ideas were not then so perfected as they are now, 
and the grates shown here are the results of his experiments made 
in the interim. There is novelty in their constructive parts and 
simplicity in the working arrangements, and we have not the 
slightest doubt that the invention will receive careful consideration 
at the hands of the jurors when making their examinations. The 
prevention of smoke in open grates is a problem very difficult to 
solve, and it is a well-grounded opinion that it can never be 
entirely eliminated so long as we persist in using open fireplaces. 
That it can be materially reduced, however, and to a mere mini- 
mum, Mr. Thompson conclusively shows us, while retaining all the 
gratification the Englishman derives from a bright open fire. Mr. 
Thompson acts upon the assumption.of the late Dr. Siemens and 
others, that coal should never be used in its raw state, that to:do so 
is wasteful, extravagant, and injurious to health and our surround- 
ings. Attempts have been made by other inventors to carry out 
this idea, but for domestic fireplaces we have not seen anything so 
effective as the plan here adopted, and two of the advantages are 
that it does not increase the size of the grate or add to its cost, as 
an ordinary register can be sold at a trifle over that of the com- 
monest made. We subjoin illustrations of the grate in section and 
elevation, and it will be seen by the latter how little it differs in 
appearance from the ordinary kinds. The solid plate at the back 
represents the cover of a chamber forming a portion of the fire- 
basket, which communicates at the bottom with the front part in 
which the fire burns. To feed the fire this lid is lifted forward, 
and the coal is placed in it. Hereit is coked, so to speak, 
before being introduced into the burning mass, and the gases or 
hydro-carbons have to pass downwards into the ashpit, where they 
mix with the heated oxygen, and pass upwards through the fire, 
the access to the chimney being the usual one direectly over the 
fire. This coking-box may be fairly termed a combustion chamber, 


and the admission of the prepared fuel to the fire is effected in an 
ingenious automatic manner. The receptacle on which the coal is 
placed is a grating poised in the centre and weighted at its lower 
end; consequently, if ever empty, the weight causes it to assume 
an almost perpendicular form ; but as this is never the case when 
a fire is in the grate, there is always room to put in fresh fuel; but 
the action of the weight being always to fall, it is constantly exert- 
ing this influence upon the coal which it imperceptibly forces 
forward into the fire. Robbed by this time of all its deleterious 
compounds, it enters upon its functions in the fire as what may be 
termed a semi-coke form, and the result is always a clear bright 
fire devoid of smoke. If the visitor will walk outside into the open 
air and look up at Mr. Thompson’s smoke-pipes he will never see 
anything worse than a thin light vapour being given off, excepting 
when the lid of the coking-chamber is opened to show the 
arrangements to visitors, when perhaps a little smoke may be seen 
to pass out. The security from smoke thus rests with the fuel 
always being put in its proper receptacle, and as this is little or no 
more trouble than throwing it direct on the top of the fire, we can 
imagine nothing more absurd than a person adopting these grates 
and then treating them in such a manner. Presuming that a care- 
less servant, in the absence of her mistress or master, was to feed 
the fire in the ordinary way, the result would be detected imme- 
diately on their return to the room. Mr. Thompson treats open 
and close fire kitchen ranges in the same way, and this should 
prove a boon to the cook that she will not be slow to avail herself 
of, for it will always give her a clear bright fire instead of (often- 
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times) a smoky one, that sours her temper and gives her unneces- 
sary trouble. Making due allowance for any objections that 
sceptics may raise, we consider that Mr. Thompson has done a 
great deal towards solving a difficult problem, 


Mr. J. Ebner. 


At Stand 866, Mr. J. Ebner, 51 Clerkenwell Road, E.C., 
contributes a very unique collection of mosaic decorations suit- 
able for cathedrals and churches, plainer or simpler examples of 
mosaic work for floors of ordinary buildings, and some very elegant 
designs in parqueterie. Though it is almost impossible to select 
distinctive features in speaking of the above kinds of work, to call 
the attention of the reader to, we have no hesitation in saying that 
the whole of the specimens here shown, bothas regards the mosaic 
and the parquet work, represent very considerable artistic feeling, 
and are of the first order of merit, while the workmanship and 
finish leave nothing to be desired. Some slabs of ‘marble 
concrete” are also shown in various combinations of colours, 
which are almost equal in appearance to regularly-laid mosaic 
work, but the price is very much lower. 


Mr. G. Edwards. 


Stand 398 is occupied by Mr. GEORGE EDWARDS, 68 Brompton 
Road, who shows his patent fittings for opening, closing, and 
fastening window-sashes, especially those of a heavy description. 
They have been some years before the public, but we believe 
there is nothing at present that excels them for their particular 


purpose. 
Mr. F. D. Tucker. 


At Stand 397 is to be seen another spécialité in window 
sashes and frames manufactured by Mr. J. D. TucKER, Bromley, 
Kent. They have the appellation of “ water-tight,” and it is 
claimed for them that they effectually exclude all draughts, dust, 
wet, &c., and when their construction is closely looked into, there 
is little doubt but what they will do so. Indiarubber cushions are 
fixed in the top, bottom, and meeting rails of the sashes, which fit 
into hollows or grooves sunk in the window head and sills ; the 
meeting rails are similarly fitted. The runners or parting beads 
are screwed to the pulley stiles, and so constructed as to fit into 
the sashes, and thus making the window, to all intents and 
purposes, air-tight. Mr. Tucker supplies these sashes and frames 
in all sizes and shapes, and in various woods ; and first-class 
buildings, would be much improved if they were more generally 
fitted with them. 

Mr. W.F. Penny. 


At No. 396 Mr. W. J. PENNY, of 11 Sidmouth Street, Gray’s 
Inn Road, shows his double-action window sash and frame, which 
possesses unique and important features. The remark that has 
been made of some of the exhibits, that it requires a considerable 
stretch of the imagination to see their connection even in the 
remotest and most indirect way with health, cannot in the least 
degree be said of this invention, for it provides a simple and easy 
remedy for the prevention of injurious accidents and loss of life of 
a by no means uncommon source. The object of the patent is to 
enable both sides of ordinary vertical sashes to be cleaned from 
the inside of the room, or to facilitate their removal for the 
purpose of admitting large articles of furniture. The sodus 
operandi, which we believe is the simplest in the market, is as 
follows :—The bead on one side is hinged and kept in its proper 
position by one thumb-screw ; when it is required to remove the 
lower sash, this bead is turned back, and the sash opens into the 
room with a wicket motion ; the bead that divides the two sashes 
is likewise hinged, and the upper sash opens into the room in the 
same manner. It will thus be seen to possess very important 
advantages, and, if builders were compelled to use this patent for 
all windows above the ground floor, many lives would be annually 
saved. 


LOCAL SURVEYORS. 


ae following examination papers were given to the candidates 
at the examination of local surveyors, held at the Sanitary 
Institute on the 5th inst. :— 

What public laws exist as tothe construction of new houses 
and buildings in respect of height, thickness of walls, general 
curtilage, and outbuildings ? 

What legal powers can a local surveyor use to compel the lay- 
ing on of a proper supply of water? In the event of his reporting 
to his authority that entry for this purpose has been refused, how 
would he substantiate his report before the magistrate ? 

Describe the powers exercisable by the surveyor of a local 
authority with respect to ventilation of—(z) Buildings, dwelling- 
houses, and manufactories ; (6) Sewers, private and public. What 
provisions ought to exist to Carry out ventilation in each of these? 

How would you calculate the dimensions of an outfall sewer 
for a population of 15,000 people, the ground affording a gradient 
of 1 in 600? 

Under what circumstances would you adopt a glazed earthen- 
ware pipe sewer in preference to one of brick? How would you 
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form a brick sewer in a running 
12 feet ? 

Sketch a ventilating chamber and a man-hole, and alsoa means 
of flushing a pipe sewer. 

Supposing that a new water supply is needed for your district, 
how would you ascertain the sufficiency or otherwise of any adjacent 
brook or river to supply the necessary quantity ? 

What is meant by hard water? What sources usually furnish 
it? and what is meant by total hardness and by permanent hard- 
ness? 

What are the most common causes of pollution of water in 
wells, in water-butts, and in cisterns inside houses ? and what steps. 
would you take to prevent pollution in each case ? 

What amount of fresh air must be supplied per hour for each 
individual for health? To what extent and in what manner does 
the quantity depend on the size of the room in relation to the 
number of occupants? Explain by one example how your result 
is arrived at. 

Draw up a short set of by-laws for the proper management of 
a common lodging-house. 

Describe the manner in which you would construct a mac- 
adamised road upon newly filled up ground. Give sketches of the 
construction of a macadamised road, and show the form of the 
surface and the falls from crown to channel. 


quicksand at a depth of, say, 


THE FORESTRY EXHIBITION, EDINBURGH. 


Hd bee International Forestry Exhibition, which is to be opened 
at Edinburgh on July 1 next, gives promise of being a very 
successful affair. For its inception credit is due to the Scottish 
Arboricultural Society, whose president and office-bearers have 
pushed it forward in a most hearty manner ; though the exhibition 
arrangements have since been worked out by a committee upon 
which the Highland and Agricultural Society and one or two other 
public bodies are represented. A forestry exhibition, says the 
Scotsman, is altogether a novelty in this country, and it remains ta 
be seen whether out of woodland products as pleasing and popular 
a show can be organised as was done two years ago in connection 
with sea and river fisheries. The Forestry Committee, however, 
can congratulate themselves so far that their scheme of exhibition. 
has commended itself most unmistakably not only in this but in 
foreign countries, so that literally from “ China to Peru” exhibits. 
are now on their way to Edinburgh, or have already arrived, many 
of which are said to be of a very interesting description. For the 
housing of the exhibition a spacious, and in many respects hand- 
some, wooden building has been erected, from plans by Mr. Mor- 
ham, city architect, in the park in front of Donaldson’s Hospital, 
at the west end of the city. The building is all but completed, and 
appears in every way to be well adapted to the purposes for which 
it is intended. The main building consists of a long avenue or 
nave, 630 feet in length by 50 feet in width, which is intersected 
near each end and in the centre by transepts of the same width. 
On the south side the depth of each of the transepts is 74 feet, 
and on the north side 64 feet—the latter being raised above the 
central hall by several steps. Over the intersection of the central 
transept with the main building is a lofty dome, surmounted by a 
flagstaff ; while at the corresponding intersection of each of the 
end transepts there is an octagonal pavilion roof. In the interior, 
the roof of the rest of the building has been broken up by the 
introduction of circular ribbed couples, which are being painted 
light blue, with good effect. The building is lighted by means of 
lying lights along the upper half of the roof, and windows in the 
gables of the nave and transepts; while for ventilation, openings 
are left along the ridge. In consequence of the recent large 
demand for space on the part of the Japanese Government, it 
has been found necessary to erect three large annexes, 
which open off the north transepts. The central annexe is 
200 feet long, while those at each end are 150 feet. All are 31 feet 
in width, and finished in the same manner as the main building. 
Where not of glass, the outside of the roof of the building has been 
covered with Gray’s patent felt. The entrance to the exhibition 
will be by the westmost gate of Donaldson’s Hospital, a short 
distance within which has been erected a handsome Swiss porch, 
with triple arcading, projecting roof, and other ornamental features. 
This opens into a covered corridor, 25 feet in width, which follows 
the line of the present carriage-way for about 160 feet, then turns 
off at right angles, and by two short flights of steps gives admission 
to the exhibition buildings. The space between the porch and the 
gate is to be paved with granolithic slabs; three long steps of the 
same material lead up to the porch, the landing of which is laid 
with new granolithic coloured tiles—the granolithic work being 
performed gratuitously by Messrs. Stuart & Co., Edinburgh, the 
patentees. Opening off the corridor will be postal and tele- 
graphic offices, left luggage rooms, railway and police offices, &c.; 
while on each side of the landing of the stair leading from the 
corridor to the main building is respectively a reception room and 
a jurors’ room, the former of which is being elegantly fitted up by 
Messrs. Cranston & Elliot free of charge. The stalls—ro feet 
wide—in nave and transept will be arranged along the walls, and 
there will be a central table 7 feet 6 inches in width, on which 
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goods will also be exhibited. Two wide passages will be left as a 
promenade for visitors. It may be said that the south central 
transept has been allotted to the Indian Government for their 
exhibits, and that already part of the collection has arrived, though 
it has not yet been unpacked. Under the central dome a fountain 
is in course of erection, the lower basin of which is outlined with 
eight semicircles. Several figures will support a small central 
basin, into which water will play. Around the margin of the 
fountain groups of plants will be disposed. In the evening the 
exhibition will be lighted by means of electricity, the arc light 
being the system employed. Electric lamps will be hung on 
lofty poles outside for the lighting up of the grounds. In rear 
of the main building are two refreshment rooms—each nearly 
100 feet in length by 20 feet in width—-alongside of which are two 
fireproof kitchens, built of brick with corrugated iron roofs. All 
the cooking will be done by means of gas, so as to minimise risk 
from fire. There are abundant means of exit from the buildings 
to the grounds, there being a door in the gable in each of the 
south transepts and two doors in each of the annexes; and the 
water and sanitary arrangements have also been well attended to. 
The cost of the exhibition buildings will be over 5,000/. On the 
west side of Donaldson’s Hospital grounds is a park of seven or 
eight acres, which has been leased for exhibition purposes and 
laid out in plots of various sizes with broad, well-made walks 
between. Part of this ground will be allotted to nurserymen and 
others for the display of specimen trees ; horticultural builders 
with greenhouses and conservatories will occupy another portion ; 
while dotted about will be several buildings of an interesting 
nature, including a model of the Queen’s Highland chalet, and 
pretty cottages from Switzerland, California, Canada, and other 
foreign parts. Along the east side of this park will be a range of 
sheds for the electric light dynamos and engines ; on the north 
side a covered building in which machinery for preparing wood 
will be shown in motion ; and on the west, stores for empty 
packing cases. On the side next the exhibition, and just off the 
main corridor, a house with a pretty Swiss front has been erected 
for the accommodation of the executive committee, the secretary, 
and other officials ; and in the centre of the grounds there is a 
refreshment room. Possibly, also, a band-stand may be put up. 
One of the attractions of the exhibition will be an electrical 
railway, which is to be laid down on the north side of the exhibition 
buildings. Its length will be about 700 feet, and frequent trips in 
the cars will be daily made during the time the exhibition is open. 
Other novelties are spoken of for the outside, which will add to 
the attractiveness of the exhibition as a summer promenade for 
visitors. The whole of the buildings, it should be said, have been 
erected in a very substantial and expeditious manner by Messrs. 
W, Beattie & Son, Fountainbridge. 


THE ABBEYS OF JEDBURGH AND KELSO. 


a Saturday last the members of the Edinburgh Architectural 

Association joined in their annual excursion, when Jedburgh 
Abbey, Kelso Abbey, and Floors Castle were visited, under the 
guidance of Mr. John M‘Lachlan, architect. At Jedburgh Abbey 
the historical and architectural points of interest connected with 
the fine old building were described. The site is a richly-wooded 
terrace on the banks of the Jed, and is one of the most attractive 
in the district. Jedburgh Abbey, said Mr. M‘Lachlan, was founded 
and endowed by David I. in 1118 for Augustine friars from a large 
establishment in France. It was not till the close of the century 
that the prior of Jedburgh received the title of abbot—in the year 
1174. Probably the most notable historical event connected with 
Jedburgh was the marriage of the ill-starred King Alexander III., 
in 1285, within its walls, with Ioland, daughter of the Count of 
Drueux. Jedburgh, like the other religious houses on the Borders, 
suffered severely during the unsettled times of the War of Inde- 
pendence. Notwithstanding all vicissitudes, however, the brother- 
hood waxed rich and powerful, had dependencies in various parts 
of Scotland, and acquired large parts of land throughout Tweed- 
dale. There was nothing very remarkable in the history of the 
abbey from the War of Independence down to Lord Hertford’s 
invasion in the reign of Queen Mary. In the month of June 1545 
the abbey was attacked by the English, and, as there were none 
but burghers and ecclesiastics to defend it, the place capitulated, 
and the abbey was pillaged. The building seemed never to have 
been restored after the ruin thus brought upon it. From an archi- 
tectural point of view, Jedburgh Abbey was interesting from its 
mixed character. The length of the nave is 130 teet, and 
the height from the floor to the wall head 50 feet. The 
style of the architecture is transition from Norman to first 
Pointed, and, though many of the features are truly Norman, 
such grace and lightness are exhibited in every part as 
are seldom seen in buildings even of two centuries later. The 
flowered capitals, by which the Norman forms are made to assume 
all the airiness and richness of the more decorated periods, are 
perhaps better developed in the ruins of Jedburgh than at either 
Kelso or Coldringham, where the same characteristics occur. To 
show the proportions of the nave, the whole of the moulded base 


of the north aisle wall has been restored, as also a considerable 
portion of the south aisle wall. There has been inserted in the 
latter a facsimile of the beautiful cloister doorway, which, during 
recent years, has become very much decayed. This doorway has 
long been looked upon as unique, and the late Sir Gilbert Scott, 
alluding to this and the great western doorway, said they “ are two 
of the most exquisite gems of architectural art in this island.” The 
new doorway was erected in accordance with drawings by Dr. 
Rowand Anderson, of Edinburgh, under whose directions all the 
recent alterations on the abbey have been carried out. The style 
of this doorway, like that of the nave, is late Norman, or Norman 
transition, of which it is a very remarkable example. The north 
transept, the only one remaining entire, is of the Gothic archi- 
tecture of the fifteenth century. Above the great north window 
are the arms of the Kerrs, the bailies of the abbey, whose burial- 
place is in this part of the church. The south, or cloister, door- 
way, between the central tower and Lord Campbell’s vault, is a 
fine specimen of Norman transition character, and belongs to 
about the end of the twelfth century. The lower part of the choir 
is also Norman, like the transept, but the eastern extremity or 
chancel is entirely destroyed. The tower, 30 feet square and 120 
feet high, rises upon four circular arches, and it may be ascended 
by a narrow stair in the south-east corner. The two piers of the 
tower towards the north are Norman in style, and belong to the 
early part of the twelfth century ; while the south piers and the 
greater portion of the tower were built in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. 

The history of Kelso Abbey, Mr. M‘Lachlan pointed out, is 
similar in many respects to that of Jedburgh. It was founded by 
the same monarch, had a similarly disturbed history, and was 
unroofed and rendered useless for occupation about the same 
time as Jedburgh. It cannot, he remarked, be made too plain to 
the people who persist in laying the devastation and ruin which 
came to our ecclesiastical structures in the sixteenth century at the 
door of John Knox, that Knox had nothing to do with the spoiling 
and destruction of these buildings. Both Jedburgh and Kelso 
Abbeys were wrecked and destroyed by the Earl of Hertford in 
his raid in 1545. Kelso Abbey was founded by David I. for the 
order called Tironensicus, a branch of the Benedictines, whose 
chief seat was Tiron, in Picardy. Speaking of the architectural 
arrangement of the building, Mr. M‘Lachlan said it would be 
observed that it was of the form of a Latin cross, but instead of the 
long leg of the cross lying towards the west, and the short head of 
the cross being towards the east, with the altar there, the arrange- 
ment was entirely reversed, and the long end of the cross, or what 
was usually the nave, was towards the east, and the short end, or 
altar end, was to the west. This was such an unusual arrange- 
ment that one was driven to look into the matter for an expla- 
nation. To ancient church builders a prime consideration was that 
the altar end should be to the east. Here apparently, if the short 
head of the cross was to be taken as a guide, it was towards the 
west. Might it not be that the relative length of the legs of the 
cross had been reversed for good and sufficient reasons? The 
chancel or choir of the church was occupied by the servants or 
priests of the body in whose honour the church was built, and the 
nave or west end was for the use of the congregation. Might 
it not be that in this case, at Kelso, the clerical brethren 
were much more numerous than the lay element, and required 
more accommodation? This seemed natural in view of the 
semi-secular nature of the Benedictine brotherhood. If the 
population of the locality 400 years ago were primarily clerical— 
with a dash of the agricultural, artist, and man of business in their 
training—they would all go into the choir, or privileged part of the 
church, and that part would require to be the mcst commodious. 
Hence, possibly, the large chancel end of this building. The 
period of the architecture as evinced by its character, the mixture 
of the round and pointed, was here so close that while the great 
supporting arches of the tower were pointed—probably from its 
being held to be the stronger form—the upper tiers of small 
windows retain the round Norman shape. The porch has often 
been adduced as a striking example of the capabilities of Norman 
architecture. Two distinct types of treatment are noticeable 
throughout the building—the one heavy, massive, dignified, and 
round, the other foliated, light moulded, and graceful. Two more 
complete and beautiful examples of the interesting period of tran- 
sition from the massive and strong Norman to the graceful Early 
English than the two edifices, Jedburgh and Kelso Abbey, it would 
be impossible for architects to see. 

On the motion of Mr. M‘Gibbon, the president, Mr. M‘Lachlan 
was accorded a cordial vote of thanks. The party also visited 
Floors Castle, the princely residence of the Duke of Roxburghe. 
The building was originally designed by Sir John Vanbrugh, the 
architect of Blenheim, but it was remodelled by Playfair in 1838. 
The park—with its old and noble trees and its celebrated gardens 
—were greatly admired, and from the ridge of the terrace behind 
the castle the party had an opportunity of enjoying the picturesque 
view, which embraces the town of Kelso, the winding shining water 
of the Tweed, and the richly wooded lands that lie beyond. The 
party dined early in the evening in the Cross Keys Hotel, Kelso— 
Mr. M‘Gibbon presiding, and Mr. M‘Lachlan occupying the vice- 
chair. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE formation of a syndicate to provide funds for the 
purchase of objects from the FOuNTAINE collection Is an 
experiment that will be watched with interest. In this case 
the sum to be expended was not to exceed 12,000/, but here- 
after at other sales a wider limit may be prescribed. It is an 
ingenious way of bringing pressure to bear on a Government, 
but the members of the syndicate would do better if they did 
not ask to be recouped. The Exchequer does not always 


abound with cash, and it is no secret that the late Earl of 


BEACONSFIELD, in the plenitude of his power, was unable to 
obtain means to purchase collections on which he had set his 
heart. Ifthe sale of a great collection could be foreseen, it 
might be possible to make arrangements ; but, speaking gene- 
rally, it is always inconvenient to obtain public money for such 
purposes, Besides, it is not always evident that costly objects 
are made objects of study. Supposing the FounTaInE collec- 
tion in its entirety had been purchased for the British Museum, 
what percentage would be added to the visitors? People who 
attend auction-rooms during the season are not often seen in 
public galleries. 


THE syndicate, acting on the advice of Mr. A. W. Franks 
and Mr. J. C. Ropinson, have succeeded in purchasing several 
examples, which will be exhibited during next week at the 
British Museum. One is an Urbino oval dish, measuring 264 
inches by 203, and on which is a representation of the Israel- 
ites gathering manna. It cost 1,333/ 105. A pair of candle- 
sticks of Limoges enamel by PrerRE Raymonp, were bought 
for 1,218/. For a dish that is believed to be Castel Durante 
ware 378/. was paid, and 252/. for an Urbino dish, A dish 
which is supposed to be the work of Jean Prericaup the 
Younger was purchased for 7662. 10s, and one by PIERRE 
RaymonD for~388/, ros. There may have been other acquisi- 
tions by the syndicate, although not so described in the 
auction room, 


THE town of Belfast seems to advance ata rate that forms 
a contrast to the remainder of Ireland. Within the last 
quarter of a century the number of houses has increased 11 3 
per cent., and the valuation 114 per cent. In the short period 
of five years the houses have increased 20 per cent. and the 


valuation 12 per cent., or in other words, the valuation of 
Belfast has increased 80,000/. a year, anda million and a half 


of money has been invested in building. The figures are 
remarkable, and are taken from a speech delivered by the 
Lord Lieutenant. It has been also ascertained that on an 
average only five people inhabit a house in Belfast, whereas in 


the other large Irish towns the average is nine. ‘The cause of 


the prosperity of Belfast is attributable to many reasons, It is 
the centre of a manufacturing district instead of an agricultural 
district. The town and waterway were laid out by Sir CHARLES 
Lanyon on lines that allowed of expansion. Lastly, the diffi- 
culties of the late Marquis of Donzcat enabled the inhabitants 


to purchase their tenements, and there is a greater number of 


freeholds in Belfast than in Dublin. 


A COLLECTION of three hundred drawings by Mr. Du 
MAURIER is now on view in the gallery of the Fine Art 
Society. They will be familiar to visitors as they have been 
reproduced from week to week in Punch, But however dex- 
terous a wood-engraver may be, it often happens that there are 
touches in a drawing which he fails to translate with spirit, and 
especially when he is working against time. This is the case 
with Mr. Du Maurter’s drawings, and the visitor will find 
that the sketches are superior to the woodcuts. It is difficult 
to say whether the grace of the figures—especially of the 


ladies, children, and young men—or the adaptive power of 


the artist is the more remarkable. Mr. Du Maurikr is the 
first foreigner who has represented English people truthfully. 
GavARNI’s sketches of London life are Parisian, and although 
Gustave Dorf was an admirer of everything English, yet 
amidst all his illustrations for the big book on London it is 
impossible to discover one figure that is typical. There are 
crowds of strong and ugly people, and that is all. Mr. Du 
MAURIER appeared at a time when it was considered hopeless 
to expect a successor to JoHN Lercu. Yet he was able to 
convince the public in a few months that he was competent to 
delineate the most delicate traits of English life. Mr. Du 
MAUuRIER’s art has its shortcomings ; he is not so successful as 
Mr, KEENE in representing middle-class folks, and he has not 
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the pathos of Lrxcu, but in his own line he has produced 
work which will always give delight. 


Aw American Exhibition is to be held in London in 1886, 
The project is being organised by General C. B, Norton, who 
has filled the office of commissioner in several exhibitions, He 
has received the support of influential manufacturers and 
producers. It is said that America has not been adequately 
represented in European international exhibitions, and it is 
expected that the proposed exhibition will do much for 
American trade. The American artists in Paris, who form an 
influential body, have promised their support to the scheme. 
There is to be a large building, in which white and coloured 
American workmen will be engaged on their respective handi- 


crafts. 


ACCORDING to the latest accounts the works at the church 
of Montmartre are making slow progress. The scaffolding 
has that indescribable appearance which marks buildings which 
are at a standstill. As the ground is of large area, the work- 
men appear fewer than they are. The crypt has been partly 
used for some time ; the porch is complete, but the masonry 
is not much higher than the sills of the windows. Unless 
more men can be employed the present generation will hardly 
see the completion of the dome. 


THE number of calls for fires, or supposed fires, received 
during the past year by the Metropolitan Fire Brigade has been 
2,630. Of these 337 were false alarms, 149 proved to be only 
chimney alarms, and 2,144 were calls for fires, of which 184 
resulted in serious damage, and 1,960 in slight damage. These 
figures refer only to the regular calls for fires, or supposed fires, 
involving the turning out of firemen, fire-engines, fire-escapes, 
and horses. The fires of 1883, compared with those of 1882, 


show an increase of 218, and an increase of 446 if compared. 


with the average of the last ten years. The quantity of water 
used for extinguishing fires in the metropolis during the year 
has been 28,998,078 gallons, or about 130,000 tons. About 
67,000 tons were taken from the river, canals, and docks, and 
the remainder from the street pipes, 

TELEPHONES may be a necessity, but some method should 
be devised by which it will cease to be indispensable to affix 
wires to the chimneys of houses and carry lines over streets. 
The companies have now, however, unlimited power in that 
way. ‘The Wandsworth Board of Works took an action in 
order to prohibit the telephone companies from crossing the 
streets in the district with wires. The case was tried before 
Mr. Justice STEPHEN, and _ his Lordship decided that the 
Board possessed proprietary rights over the streets, and that 
the word street meant not only the surface of the roadway, but 
a certain depth below the surface and a certain area of air 
space above. Although the wires might not bea nuisance, 
or dangerous to persons crossing the streets, yet collectively 
they might form an appreciable nuisance. ‘The judgment 
being in favour of the Board the Company appealed, and have 
succeeded. According to the Master of the Rolls the Board 
have no property over the street, but in the street—to the 
extent that is required by the public, and no more. The 
effect of the judgment will be that apparently other things 
besides wires can be put over a street so long as they do not 
interfere with the area of ordinary user. 


THE report of Mr, VuLtiamy to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works refers to the massive lamp standards and guard-posts 
which have been erected at the entrance to Northumberland 
Avenue from Charing Cross. The models were prepared by 
Messrs. Masry, the sculptors, from designs made under the 
architect’s superintendence. The standards and posts, which 
are of Classic design, are of cast iron, and each standard rests 
upon a solid base of grey granite. The globe lanterns, which 
are constructed so as to revolve for the convenience of clean- 
ing, are, with the cradles supporting them, of bronze. A pit 
has been formed in the pavement at each refuge, in which the 
gas-meter valves and other fittings are placed. The burners 
are regulated to consume 35 cubic feet of gas per hour, and to 
give light equal to that of 150 sperm candles, so that the three 
lamps at each refuge have an illuminating power equal to that 
of 450 sperm candles. The lamps are by far the best in 
design in the metropolis, the light is ‘most brilliant, and yet 
the whole cost has been only 2,500/, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE LEEDS INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY’S NEW CENTRAL 
STORES. 


A MONGST working-class co-operative societies that of 


Leeds is the largest, numbering 20,000 members, and 
haying an annual turn-over of half a million. The manage- 
ment of so vast a concern—one with over 50 branch stores in 
addition to the central one—necessarily requires a large staff 
of clerks, and considerable accommodation for the directors, 
members, &c. Until the provision of the premises illustrated 
this week, the various shops, offices, &c., in connection with 
the head department were scattered in different buildings. To 
obviate the inconveniences of this, the directors recently pur- 
chased the property next to the largest of their central shops, 


- cleared the ground, and erected the buildings shown in our 


view. 
The basement of these buildings is lighted almost entirely 
by Havwarp Bros. & Eckstetn’s prism lights, which have 


-answered their purpose so well that the cellars are literally the 
~ best illuminated part of a building that has not a dark corner 


being by three spacious staircases. 


-ments, kitcheners, &c. 


. 


in it. Asa result, the furnishing, hat and cap, and part of the 
drapery departments are placed on this floor, the approach 
These shops occupy the 
whole of the front to a depth of about 46 feet, the remainder 
of the basement being given up to Storage, heating arrange- 
A large hydraulic hoist delivers goods 
from the ground level to that of basement, and a miniature 
tramway conducts to all parts of the floor. The ground-floor 


_ provides accommodation for the drapery, grocery, bespoke, 


ready-made, and boot departments. The centre of this floor 


‘Is plerced by a wide passage or arcade, which leads to the 


main staircase at the back. ‘This is of wrought iron, with the 
treads of HAwksLry’s patent. The first floor contains the 
offices and strong-rooms, board-room and committee-room, 
and a large reading-room for the use of the members. The 
second floor is devoted wholly to a large public hall, and to the 
retiring-rooms, &c., in connection with it. In the roof on a 
mezzanine floor is accommodation for the caretaker, and for 
the working tailors, &c. The whole building is well and sub- 
stantially erected, with sufficient ornament to mark it as one 


of a quasi-public character, and as one having some special 


importance as the centre of so large a society. 

The architect is Mr. J. Wrecuitr Connon, F.R.LB.A,, 
of Leeds. The joiners’ work has been done by the Society’s 
own men, under the superintendence of Mr. J. TEarDILL, who 
has also acted as clerk of works under the architect. Local 
contractors have carried out the rest of the work with great 
expedition, The whole building has been completed in nine 
months. 


LECTURE HALL, EAST DULWICH. 
HIS hall was opened about four months ago, and is the 
first portion of an intended new church in connection 
with the Church of Scotland in London. It is built of red 
brick, with stone mullions in the windows and dressings to the 


‘doorway. Internally the walls are lined with boarding—stained 


and varnished—about 5 feet high, and plastered above. The 
roof is open to the ridge, the principals being painted a dark 
red colour, with toned white plaster panels between them. In 
the turret is one of BoyLez’s air-pump ventilators, and the hall 
is warmed by one of Ets.ey’s ventilating grates. The new 
church is to be built adjoining the lecture hall, as indicated 
in the view, an excellent site fronting Goose Green. 

The contractor for the works was Mr. Wittiam Smiru, of 
Church Street, Camberwell; and the architect, Mr. JeoM, 
Brypon, 5 Cambridge Place, Regent’s Park. 


ST, ANDREW’S SCHOOLS, FORT WILLIAM, N.B. 


HESE schools have been erected in connection with the 
congregation of the Episcopal Church, principally 
through the liberality of Mr. G. B. Davy, of Spean Lodge. 
The walls are entirely of red granite, with freestone dressings. 
The windows are fitted with stained glass by Messrs. CLAyTON 
& Bett. The schools are fitted with every appliance for 
teaching, and are placed in centre of well laid out play-grounds 
and garden. ‘The cost, including enclosures and railings, was 
over 5,000/, 
The architect was Mr. ALEXANDER Ross, of Inverness, 


‘and the contractors, Messrs. McDoucati & McCott, Oban, 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, SALESBURY, NEAR BLACKBURN. 


HE present church at Salesbury having become very 
dilapidated and almost unfit for use, it has been 


thought necessary to take steps for the erection of a new 


church. A committee was recently formed for that purpose, 
and designs invited for a limited competition. The design 
selected we illustrate this week. The building will be faced 
externally with local stone in broken courses hammer-dressed, 
and will have dressings from the same quarry, the stone from 
which is of a warm grey colour. Internally the walls will be 
lined with bricks and plastered, with dressings of boasted 
stonework. All the exposed woodwork, such as roofs, seats, 
&c., will be of pitch pine, varnished. The woodwork of porch 
and belfry will be of oak. The roofs will be covered with 
green Velinheli slates, with brown-red ridging. The church 
will contain 400 sittings. 

The illustration is from a pen-and-ink sketch made by Mr. 
HERBERT RAILTON, from the design of the architects, Messrs. 
STONES & GRADWELL, 10 Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 


BRISBANE TOWN HALL. 


N this design official accommodation is provided on the 
ground-floor for the town-clerk, city engineer, Health 
Board, inspector, &c. At the extreme end of the building is 
placed the large hall, measuring (inclusive of the orchestra) 
145 feet by 65 feet, in connection with which are suitable cloak 
and retiring rooms for the public and the performers. The 
first floor contains the -council-chamber, aldermen’s rooms, 
mayor’s parlour and reception-rooms, &c., and a large banquet- 
ing room, with serving-room attached. The whole of the 
principal rooms on this floor are so arranged that they can be 
used e7 suite on the occasion of any great municipal festival. 
A large kitchen, larders, store-rooms, and caretaker’s rooms 
are provided on the second or attic floor. The fronts are 
intended to be faced with local freestone, and the estimated 
cost is about 40,000/, 

The design is the joint production of Mr. W. L. VERNON, 
of George Street, Sydney, N.S.W., and Westminster, and Mr. 
ALFRED W. Cross, A.R.I.B.A., of Hastings and 56 Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C, 


OFFICIAL NOTES ON FOREIGN TRADE, 


4 bie import of pig and cast iron into Italy during 1883 has 
been somewhat in excess of the quantity in 1882, owing 
partly to the excessively-low freights running throughout the year, 
and partly to imports made directly from Glasgow for Government 
account for the use of the arsenals and manufacture of projectiles. 
The import of bar and angle iron has fallen off considerably, and 
this is partly due to the import of Westphalian iron wzé St. 
Gothard. It is a fact that German iron of these qualities is 
forcing its way into Northern Italy, and that there is a diminished 
import from England for the towns formerly supplied through 
Genoa. The German makers are also supplying Northern Italy, 
as far south as Alexandria, with iron for hoops, wine vats, horse 
shoes, &c., and also for screws ; “blooms” are also coming from 
Westphalia, and the better qualities of iron from Nassau. The 
Germans have active agents and travellers, who canvass the 
country for orders, and not only take the lowest possible terms, but 
give prices delivered at the railway station, and take the trouble 
and uncertainty of incidental expenses off their customers’ hands ; 
whereas English firms only give prices at the works, and the buyer 
often finds that the incidental expenses of wharfage, dock dues, 
agency, &c., run up, more especially on small parcels, to sums 
quite beyond what he had reckoned on. It deserves to be noted 
that the Germans are beginning to do a trade in boiler iron, and 
Frankfort firms are now finding means of placing zinc of German 
make where formerly nothing was used but the productions of the 
Belgian Vieille Montague Company. In other metals German 
houses are successfully competing for custom, some of the late 
contracts for supply of manufactured copper to the Italian arsenals 
and workshops having been taken by people who will supply 
German goods, where formerly they would have dealt with 
England. An establishment for making white lead at Cogoletto, 
and one for red lead at Spezzia, have been set up. Both are to 
work under German patents. 


German Portland cement appears to be coming into favour, 
The Stettin Portland Cement Manufactory has been enabled to 
increase its production to 32,500 tons, as against 26,500 in 1881. 
The wages paid amount to 240,000 marks, and in the lime-pits 
belonging to it 45,000 marks. The bulk of the cement was sold 
into the interior, and principally used for public works. But 
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besides this, 13,000 tons of cement were exported in 1882 to Den- 
mark, Sweden, Russia, Austria, and North America from these 
Whilst the export to Russia diminished under the dis- 
couraging effects of the high protective tariff,a new region for 


works. 


sales was opened in North America. The Stern Portland Cement 
Manufactory is the next in importance, having turned out a total 
of 204,000 barrels. The works employ on the average 600 men. 
The Pomeranian Portland Cement Company at Quistorp produces 
about 208,000 barrels a year, and employs between 600 and 700 


men. 


t 
Early in 1883 it became evident that the prospects entertained 


at the commencement of the year of advantageous sales of 


timber in Gothenburg, founded upon the favourable state of the 
stock in London, were not realised, as offers had to be accepted to 
begin with at Ios., and later at 15s. to 20s. below the original 
quotations. This unfavourable turn is believed to have been 
caused by diminished requirements of the English farmer and the 
knowledge that the supplies in the north of Sweden, which are 
said to have been about 50,000 standards, were considerably larger 
than the preceding year. To the before-mentioned disadvantages, 
circumstances may also have added want of activity in building in 
France (Paris) during the year. It is however to be hoped that 
the prudent arrangement by a number of the leading wood ex- 
porters in Norrland to limit their export during 1884 to three- 
fourths of the shipments in 1883, will improve the prices also. With 
regard to Gothenburg, the prices during the year may be said to 
have been 31s. per 240 running feet of deals, and 155, 6d. for 
23 by 7-inch battens, 


The Government offices in Serajevo are to be Renaissance 
in style, and will contain 200 rooms, The works will take two 
years to complete, and cost 35,000/. The commerce of Bosnia, 
however, seems more and more to be slipping out of the hands of 
the natives, Many merchants who were doing a good business 
before the Austrian occupation have ceased to trade, and live 
merely on the rent of their house property. House-rent in 
Serajevo has become exorbitantly high, and they find a better and 
surer return for their money in repairing old houses or building 
new ones, to let to Austrians and other strangers, than in mercan- 
tile transactions. This, however, cannot last. When more houses 
are built, and when the Government buildings in the course of 
construction are completed, and the numerous houses now taken 
for Government offices at high rents vacated in consequence, rents 
must fall, and, as owing to the high price both of labour and of 
material since the Austrian occupation building has been exceed- 
ingly expensive, it is believed that eventually house-owners will 
receive but little interest on their outlay. 


Timber, which is the chief article of import at Liibeck, met 
with an indifferent sale in 1883, as buildings for industrial purposes 
were erected to avery small extent, and the number of houses 
built for private purposes was likewise small, and not sufficient to 
cause an extensive sale. The tariff of 1882 has been injurious to 
the timber trade, it is true, but certainly not to such an extent as 
was apprehended, and the high duty on prepared timber has 
caused some timber merchants of Liibeck to build saw-mills in 
order to get their timber prepared here. Besides some smaller 
mills that are already finished, a very large saw-mill is being built 
at present, which will be able to furnish a great quantity of pre- 
pared timber for the cabinet-maker and for building purposes. 
Last year the Imperial Government proposed again to raise the 
duty on timber, but the German Parliament would not agree to 
this Bill. 


The concession for the construction of an aqueduct to convey 
drinkable water from the mainland to Venice—which was granted 
on January 25, 1876, to Messrs. Ritterbandt & Dalgairns, repre- 
senting British capitalists—was subsequently handed over by them 
to the Compagnie Générale des Eaux, of Paris. The aqueduct 
which passes under the lagoons, the underground pipes for the 
distribution of the water, and the two large reservoirs in the town, 
were completed at the end of last year. The total expenditure 
incurred by the company amounts to 5,000,000 frs. The munici- 
pality is to pay the company, from the first day the waterworks are 
in regular operation, 100,000 frs. a year for the supply of potable 
water to the 120 public wells in the town, which are to remain 
open three hours a day. After sixty years the waterworks are to 
become the property of the municipality. Private families will be 
provided with water at the price of 60 cents. per cubic métre (1,000 
litres), and the company will also make special arrangements for the 
supply of large quantities of water at lower rates. The minimum 
quantity of water which the company will furnish is 250 litres a 
day. The water is to be taken from the canal Dei Moranzani. 


The excavation of the new docks at La Rochelle will, it is 
expected, be completed at the end of this year, and the construc- 
tion of the outer harbour has already made some progress, electric 
light being used for carrying on the works at night. As many as 


1,100 men, chiefly Italians, have been employed. The sum voted 
by the Government for 1884 was 1,800,000 frs., and it is anticipated 
that a grant of 1,500,000 frs. will be included in the extraordinary 
budget for the continuation of the works in 1885 ; but it has been 
intimated to the Chamber of Commerce and municipality of La 
Rochelle that further similar supplies must not be counted on for 
the purpose of finishing the new harbour within the time originally 
fixed, namely, 1888. With the object, however, of obviating delay 
in the opening of the port, the State proposes to give a guarantee 
of 4 per cent. on a loan redeemable in fifteen years, the town find- 
ing the money to complete the works; and it is confidently ex- 
pected that some such financial combination will be carried out, 
and the works completed within the time intended. Any suggestion 
for curtailing the works of the new port, as an alternative to prevent 
delay, is strongly deprecated, in the belief that, unless the entire 
plan is adhered to, its beneficial effect on trade would be seriously 
compromised, 


The works on the deep water lateral canal to connect Nantes 
with St. Nazaire are being pushed forward, and the French 
Chambers have again voted a considerable sum of money for their 
prosecution: nevertheless there are still sceptics who maintain 
that the present generation will not see the completion of the 
undertaking. 


The iron works at Basse Indre, near Nantes, turned out during 
the past year some 8,500 tons of bar and sheet iron, being a con- 
siderable increase on the output of the previous year, and in the 
main due to the fresh impulse given to shipbuilding in the district. 
They give employment to 450 hands. There has been a fair in- 
crease in the demand for agricultural machinery of local manu- 
facture. The excellence of the workmanship causes them to be 
much appreciated over a large radius. English competition is, 
however, a serious difficulty in the way of expansion. Local 
hardware has been in much request, as well for the French colo- 
nies as for the neighbouring districts. There have been, more- 
over, large Government orders. The Anglo-French Company’s 
lead works at Coueron have produced during last year about 
10,000 tons of lead, 1,879 tons of piping, 1,017 tons of sheet- 
brass, 471 tons of white lead, and 375 tons of zinc. 


A large barracks is being built at St. Nazaire for lodging about 
450 Custom House officers and their families. The railway 
around the docks has been delivered over to the Western Com- 
pany, who are erecting their goods station in close vicinity of the 
port. A row of large warehouses has been built by the Société.de 
France et l’Algérie. A sum of 60,000 frs. has been voted for the 
purpose of building a lighthouse on the Charpentier rocks, at the 
entrance of the river Loire. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND WORK. 


N address was delivered on Tuesday at the Health Exhibition 
A by Sir James Paget, F.R.S., vice-chairman, at the inaugura- 
tion of the work of the international juries. The subject selected 
was the relation between national health and work. Sir James 
said that the average time of sickness among males during the 
working years is 1°314 weeks—that is, a small fraction more than 
nine days each in each year, and that among females it is yet a 
small fraction more. The result is that among males there is a 
loss of 9,692,505 weeks’ work in every year, and among females a 
loss of 10,592,761 weeks. Thus we may believe that our whole 
population between 15 and 65 years old do in each year 20,000,000 
weeks’ work less than they might do if it were not for sickness. 
The number is not easily grasped by the mind. It is equal to 
about one-fortieth part of the work done in each year by the whole 
population between 15 and 65 years old. Or, try to think of it in 
money. Rather more than half of it is lost by those whom the 
Registrar-General names the domestic, the agricultural, and the 
industrial classes. These are rather more than seven millions and 
a half in number, and they lose about 11,000,000 of weeks ; say, 
for easy reckoning, at a pound a week; and here is a loss of 
11,000,000/. sterling from what should be the annual wealth of 
the country. For the other classes, who are estimated as losing 
the other 9,000,000 weeks’ work, it would be hard and unfair to 
make a guess in any known coin ; for these include our great 
merchants, our judges and lawyers and medical men, our 
statesmen and chief legislators; they include our poets and 
writers of all kinds, musicians, painters, and philosophers. But 
there is a brighter side to the picture. In a remarkable paper 
lately read before the Statistical Society, Dr. Longstaff says a 
“ One of the most striking facts of the day, from the statistician’s 
point of view, is the remarkably low death-rate that has prevailed 
in this country during the last eight years.” In these years the 
annual death-rate has been less than in the previous eight years in 
the proportion of two deaths to every I,000 persons living. The 
average number of. deaths has been 50,000 less in the past 
than in the previous eight years. In a paper last year, at the 
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Statistical Society, Mr. Noel Humphreys showed “that if the 
English death-rate should continue at the low average of the five 
years 1876-80, the mean duration of male life in this country would 
be increased by two years, and that of female life by no less than 
3°4 years, as compared with the English life table.” And he 
showed further that ‘among males 70 per cent. and among females 
65 per cent. of the increased life would be lived between the ages 
of twenty and sixty years, or during the most useful period.” I 
should like to be able to tell the value in working power of such 
an addition to our lives. It is equal to an addition of more than 
4 per cent. to the annual value of all the industry, mental and 
material, of the country. But some will say, admitting that it is 
desirable, seeing how keen the struggle for maintenance already is, 
can more than this be done? And the answer may be and must 
be, much more. In this, as in every case of the kind, every fruit 
of knowledge brings us within reach of something better. While 
men are exercising the knowledge they possess they may be 
always gaining more. This exhibition has scores of things which 
are better helps to rational health than those of the same kind 
which we had twenty years ago, and with which the gains already 
made were won. If I were not in near official relation with the 
jurors I would name some of them ; there are truly splendid works 
among them. But donot let me seem to disparage the past in 
praising the present. It is difficult to speak with gratitude enough 
of what has been’ done, even though we may see now ways to the 
yet better. Anyone who has studied the sources of disease 
during the last thirty years can tell how and where it has 
been diminished. There is less from intemperance; less from 
immorality ; we have better, cheaper, and more various food ; far 
more and cheaper clothing; far more and healthier recreations. 
We have on the whole better houses and better drains ; better 
water and air; and better ways of using them. The care and 
skill with which the sick are treated in hospitals, infirmaries, and 
even in private houses, are far greater than they were; the im- 
provement and extension of nursing are more than can be de- 
scribed ; the care which the rich bestow on the poor, whom they 
visit in their own homes, is every day saving health and life; and 
even more effectual than any of these is the work done by the 
medical officers of health and all the sanitary authorities now 
active and influential in. every part of the kingdom. Good as all 
this work has been, we may be sure it may become better. The 
forces which have impelled it may still be relied on. We need 
not fear that charity will become cool, or philanthropy inactive, 
or that the hatred of evil will become indifference. Science will 
not cease to search for knowledge, or to make it useful when she 
can ; we shall not see less than we do now, and here, of the good 
results of enterprise and rivalry, and of the sense of duty and the 
sorrow of shame that there should be evil in the land. What 
more then, it may be asked, is wanted? I answer, that which I 
have tried to stir—a larger and more practical recognition of the 
value and happiness of good national health, a wider study and 
practice of all the methods of promoting it, or, at least, a more 
ready and liberal help to those who are striving to promote it. In 
one sentence, we want the complete fulfilment of the design of this 
exhibition, with all the means towards health and knowledge that 
are shown in it, and with its handbooks, lectures, conferences, and 
the verdicts of its juries. Wewant more ambition to health. I 
should like to see a personal ambition for renown in health as 
keen as is that for bravery or beauty, or for success in our athletic 
games and field sports. I wish there were such an ambition for 
the most perfect national health as there is for national renown in 
war, or in art or commerce. And let me end soon by briefly 
saying what I think such health should be. I spoke of the pattern 
healthy man as one who can do his work vigorously wherever 
and whatever it may be. It is this union of strength with a com- 
parative indifference to the external conditions of life, and a 
ready self-adjustment to their changes, which is a distinctive 
characteristic of the best health. He should not be deemed 
thoroughly healthy who is made better or worse, more or 
less fit for work, by every change of weather or of food; 
nor he who, in order that he may do his work is bound 
to exact rules of living. It is good to observe rules, and to 
some they are absolutely necessary, but it is better to need none 
but those of moderation, and, observing these, to be able and 
willing to live and work hard in the widest variations of food, air, 
clothing, and all the other sustenances of life. And this, which is 
a sign of the best personal health, is essential to the best national 
health. For in a great nation, distributed among its people there 
should be powers suited to the greatest possible variety of work. 
No form or depth of knowledge should be beyond the attainment 
of some among them ; no art should be beyond its reach ; it should 
be excellent in every form of work. And that its various powers 
may have free exercise and influence in the world it must have, 
besides, distributed amongst its people, abilities to live healthily 
wherever work must be or can be done. Herein is the essential 
bond between health and education ; herein is one of the motives 
for the combination of the two, within the purpose of this one 
exhibition. I do not know whether health or knowledge con- 
tributes most to the prosperity of a nation; but no nation can 
prosper which does not equally promote both. They should be 
deemed twin forces, for either of them without the other has only 


half the power for good that it should have. It is said, whether as 
fact or fable, that the pursuit of science and of all the higher 
learning followed on the first exercise of the humanity which 
spared the lives of sick and weakly children, for that these children 
being allowed to live, though unfit for war or self-maintenance, 
became thinkers and inventors. But learning is not now dependent 
upon invalids ; minds are not the better now for having to work in 
feeble bodies ; each nation needs for its full international influence 
both health and knowledge, and such various and variable health 
that there should be few places on earth or water in which some of 
its people cannot live and multiply and be prosperous. If, there- 
fore, we or any other people are to continue ambitious for the 
extension of that higher mental power of which we boast, or for 
the success of the bold spirit of enterprise with which we seek to 
replenish the earth and subdue it; if we desire that the lessons of 
Christianity. and of true civilisation should be spread over the 
world, we must strive for an abundance of this national health, 
tough, pliant, and elastic, ready and fit for any good work any- 
where. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


HE presidency of the Association for the ensuing year, 1884-5, 
has been accepted by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. The presidents of 
departments have also been appointed, the following being the 
complete list :—International and Municipal Law, Mr. John West- 
lake, Q.C., LL.D. ; Repression of Crime, Mr. J. S. Dugdale, Q.C., 
Recorder of Birmingham; Education, Mr. Oscar Browning ; 
Health, Dr. Norman Chevers, C.I.E., F.R.C.S., Eng. ; Economy 
and Trade, Mr. H. H. Fowler, M.P.; Art, Mr. Beresford-Hope, 
M.P. The preparations for the annual congress, which is to take 
place at Birmingham, from September 17 to 24, are being vigorously 
pushed forward by the different local committees, and a largely- 
attended and successful meeting is anticipated. It is sixteen 
years since the Association met, for the second time, in Birming- 
ham, and twenty-seven years since it held, in 1857, its first meeting, 
which also took place in that town. 


ARCHA.OLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN ARABIA. 


N the month of January last Mr. Charles Doughty, an English 
traveller well known for his explorations in the north of Arabia 
in 1876 and 1877, proposed to make a present to the Department 
of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres of the French Academy of his 
notes and impressions of inscriptions found in those regions, on 
condition that the Academy would undertake the prompt publica- 
tion of these documents. Although similar researches were known 
to be in progress by a member of the Société de Géographie, M. 
Huber, and an eminent epigraphist, M. Euting, the Academy did 
not hesitate to accept the offer. “It is one of the fundamental 
rules of students of epigraphy not to allow any information to. 
escape them,” says M. Renan, in some interesting notes on the 
subject in the Journal des Débats. Moreover, many of the texts 
copied by Mr. Doughty might have been omitted by MM. Huber 
and Euting. The documents in question consist of— 

Ist. Two note-books, forming a total of fifty-six sheets, covered 
with copies of Himyarite, Safaitic, Aramean, and Greek texts. 

2nd. A series of twenty-five impressions of the great Nabatean 
inscriptions of Medain Salih (El-Hidjr, of the Coran). 

3rd. A map and a series of drawings, rapidly but very exactly 
executed, of certain views in particular of the monuments. of 
Medain Salih. 

The following is M. Renan’s account of the new light which 
Mr. Doughty’s discoveries throw on Arabian history, dating from 
the reign of Augustus :— 

Two influences exercised their sway over the north of Arabia 
at the commencement of the Christian era—the Yemenite in- 
fluence, coming from the south, and the Nabatean kingdom, coming 
from Petra and Bosra. ... It is probable that the rich popula- 
tions who constructed these handsome mausoleums lived prin- 
cipally in tents. The resemblance of the mausoleums drawn by 
Mr. Doughty with the tombs of the Valley of Kedron, and other 
funeral monuments hewn in the rock in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem, is remarkable. We may assert that if the age of these 
latter monuments was still doubtful, it is sono longer. Here we 
have, in effect, monuments which are evidently their contem- 
poraries, and which bear inscriptions ranging them with certitude 
from the time of Augustus to that of Titus. Several of the monu- 
ments of Medain Salih even bear the names of the sculptors who 
carved them. A curious thing about these inscriptions is that 
Mahomet certainly saw them, only in his time they could no 
longer be read. The most superficial acquaintance with their 
contents would have convinced him that the great caves where the 
inscriptions were found were funeral monuments. Now, in five or 
six passages in the Coran these caves are spoken of as the houses of 
giants, refugees of the antique race of Thamoud, who were punished 
by God for their crimes. Already sundry objections had been made 
against this view of the monuments, by Arabian writers, from the 
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very natural consideration that these low caves constituted unlikely 
abodes for a race of giants. When reading to Mr. Doughty the 
essentially funereal character of these texts, he could not refrain 
from the reflection that their interpretation would be a serious dis- 
comfiture for the Moslems. While engaged in taking stamped 
impressions of these texts, placed at great height about the door 
of the vaults, the natives inquired of the explorer, not without 
anxiety, “ Are there people in your country capable of reading this 
writing?” Mr. Doughty told me that the idea of tombs, which 
would convict the Coran of an archeological error of the clearest 
kind, greatly disturbed the minds of the Arabs. He feared lest 
these inscriptions might be made to suffer some day for the refuta- 
tion they give to a revealed book. I do not think so ; apology 
@ outrance of sacred texts never remains without reply. A reflec- 
tion, at any rate, that suggests itself is the slight antiquity of pre- 
historic Arabia. The stories relating to the impregnable abodes 
of the Thamoudites were relegated, in the time of Mahomet, to a 
fabulous’ antiquity. Now when Mahomet lived these pretended 
cave-dwellings had scarcely more than five hundred years’ exist- 
ence ; and, if his contemporaries had possessed merely an inkling 
of paleography, they might have divined their sense. 
Mr. Doughty is about to publish a narrative of his journey. 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING TRADE SCHOOLS. 


i We Royal Commission on Technical Education gave atten- 

tion to the intermediate technical schools which are found 
in some towns abroad, and which afford a specialised instruction 
suitable for builders, for engineers, and for miners. Building 
schools are found principally in Germany and Austria, and do not 
exist as independent schools in either France, Belgium, or Italy. 
They resemble one another very closely in character and afford 
little actual trade teaching. Their chief object is to impart 
theoretical instruction adapted to the wants and requirements of 
superior workmen and foremen engaged in the building trades. 
Incidentally they serve for the education of draughtsmen, sur- 
veyors, inspectors of works, and occasionally of a lower grade of 
architects. 

Lhe Building Trade School at Stuttgart is one of the most 
important schools of this kind in Germany. The building is-a 
magnificent modern structure, designed by Professor Egle, who is 
also president of the school. The cost of the building was above 
50,000/., and the annual budget for 1880-81 amounted to 73378, 
of which 9732. was contributed by the payments of the pupils, the 
remaining sum of 6,405/. being paid by the State. The school is 
divided into two mathematical preparatory courses, and three 
special science divisions :—(1) for those engaged in the building 
trade; (2) for land surveyors and land agents; and (3) for 
mechanical engineering. There are twenty-eight masters of 
departments and thirteen assistants. It is important to notice 
that, unlike the French, Swiss, and other schools of the same kind, 
the higher technical education of Germany is not gratuitous. The 
pupils pay 36s. per half-year; no one is admitted under fourteen 
years of age, and many, having. been engaged in practical work, 
are of mature age. The number of scholars in the winter course 
was 448 ; more than half of these belonging to the building trade ; 
the average age being twenty-one years. The summer course was 
attended by 133 pupils. The course in each half year is the same. 
There are six courses of half a year each, and a considerable 
proportion of the students remain for this length of time, As many 
of thosé attending the classes are almost illiterate, preparatory 
courses of ordinary study are carried on together with the tech- 
nical work. 

The subjects taught are—mathematics, physics, general geo- 
metry and statics, freehand and ornamental drawing, geometrical 
drawing ; building construction, consisting of lectures, drawing, 
and designing ; surveying and mensuration, including lectures 
and practical field work ; machine construction, including lectures, 
drawing, and designing ; special drawing for joiners; gymnastics. 

The drawing is taught as follows :—The student begins with 
plane geometrical drawing, and passes on through a series of 
graduated examples until he finally makes complete designs for 
public buildings, with the plans, sections, elevations, and perspec- 
tive drawings. Professor Egle has a special method of teaching 
the projection of shadows, by means of parallel planes arranged to 
follow in contours of equal illumination. 

The arrangement of the building is very commodious, and much 
care and thought have been bestowed on the questions of lighting 
and heating, as also on the general fittings of the school. This 
institution appeared in every way thoroughly adapted to workmen, 
and seemed a typical school for ‘artisans. Drawing in all its 
applications to industry was most carefully taught, and the studies 
of the pupils evinced a thorough acquaintance with the subject. 

This is in no sense an apprenticeship school, as no practical 
work of any kind is attempted. The object of the school is to 
supplement the instruction of those practically engaged in the 
various branches of the building trade. With the exception of 
modelling from plaster casts, the whole of the teaching is purely 
theoretical. Here, again, we see the importance of the principle 
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insisted upon‘in Germany of the continuation in the Fortbildungs= 
schule of the education begun in the primary school. Only afew. 
of the best of the pupils in these schools come to them from the 
Real Schulen. ' . res 

The Building Trade School at Dresden is very similar to the 
above. The course consists of four consecutive winter sessions ; 
it being understood that the pupils are occupied in their various. 
trades during the intervening summers., On entry the pupil must. 
be sixteen years of age, and must have passed through the elemen- 
tary school. The pupils pay 3os. for each course. Like the other. 
schools of its class, this is entirely a day school. 

The first course consists of the general principles of architec-. 
ture, architectural drawing, freehand drawing, arithmetic, geo- 
metry, projection, and German. The second course consists of the. 
general principles of architecture, building construction in stone 
and wood, the laws relating to building, the elements of architec-. 
tural drawing, designing, freehand drawing, mathematics, physics, 
perspective, and German. The third course comprises building. 
construction, structures in stone and wood, plans of buildings, 
history of architecture, designing, freehand drawing, mathematics, 
physics, mechanics, and German. The fourth course consists of 
building construction, including construction in iron and other 
metals, modes of warming, heating, and ventilating buildings, . 
designing, freehand drawing, mechanics, perspective, surveying, 
levelling and plotting, and bookkeeping. 

This school may serve as a type of the Saxon building schools, . 
of which there are four principal ones. All of these schools, being” 
under the Minister of the Interior, have an identical organisation. 

The Building Trade School of ‘Chemnitz forms part of the 
Higher Trade School which we have elsewhere described. A 
school of a similar character is attached to the Munich Industriel- 
Schule, and there is also a building trades school in connection 
with the Berlin Handwerker Verein. 

There are two types of building trade schools in Austria, the. 
one being called the State Trades Schools (Staatsgewerbe Schulen). 
and the other the Foremen’s Schools (Werkmeister Schulen). The 
more important of the former class are those of Reichenberg, 
Brinn, Graz, Salzburg, Bielitz, Pilzen, Czernowitz, &c. Many of 
these are only winter schools, because the workmen are employed. 
in their ordinary vocations during the summer months, but during 
the hard Continental winters they are unable to carry them on.. 
Some of these are only winter building schools, whilst others em-. 
brace a wider range of instruction, and more nearly correspond 
with the Industrie Schulen. of Bavaria, serving the purpose of 
training men generally for intermediate posts in industrial works. 

Schools of this kind vary considerably according to the require- 
ments of the district in which they are. situated. Thus, for 
example, the school at Graz contains two divisions, one for those 
in training for, or already engaged in, any one of the different 
branches of the building trade; and the-other an applied art 
division for the various trades in. which art-knowledge is neces- 
sary. 
To this school is also attached a continuation school (Fort- 
bildungs-schule), and an evening and Sunday school for journeymen 
and apprentices. These evening schools continue the instruction 
of the primary school, with, in addition, suitable lessons ‘in drawing 
adapted to the various industries, together with modelling, wood 
carving, &c. In 

All these schools have for their object either to give a special 
preliminary training to workmen who. are about. to-enter-various, 
industries, or by means of winter, evening, or Sunday -instruc- 


-tion, to supplement, by theoretical. teaching, the education of 


those who are already engaged in trade or business as workmen or 
foremen. 4 

Building Trade Schools, Vienna.—There are two schools of 
this kind in Vienna, the aim of them being to give to apprentices 
and young men engaged in the building trades a theoretical know- 
ledge of all the details of their industry. These schools are open 
all the year round, but the summer courses are thinly attended, 
because the great majority of students are employed at their work 
during the summer, and are saving money to enable them to 
attend the schools when building operations are suspended in the 
winter. In the one of these we visited there are 150 pupils in 
winter and 50 in the summer. The fees amount to from 1/. 13s. 4d. 
to 2/. 185. 4d. for the half year. Boys come to the school at fifteen, 
and usually go through a two years’ course, with half a year for 
preparation if not sufficiently advanced. 

The instruction is almost entirely theoretical, but in certain 
difficult operations experimental work is done by the classes. The 
pupils are mostly sons of builders, contractors, and small em- 
ployers. The school has existed since 1868. “It is-situated in 
rather a thickly populated portion of the city, in order to be near 
the homes of the students. The hours are from eight to twelve in 
the morning, and from two to six in the afternoon. The school 
receives 917/. from Government and 83/. from the town. 

In addition to day-school work, the rooms are used for evening 
and Sunday schools, and attended by from 150 to 200 pupils, who 
are required under their conditions. of apprenticeship to come for 
two nights a week and on Sundays. This department of the school 
is largely supported by the Masters’ Association. 

The preparatory class contained seven boys, 14 to 15 years old, 
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who were studying geometry. The papers in geometry and in 
perspective were neatly executed. Some of the drawings in 
books, copied from blackboard drawings, were found to be credit- 
ably done. The freehand, outline drawings, and coloured designs 
of ornament were very good. In the first course were six boys, 
15 to 17 years old, who spend most of their time in drawing and 
in studying the sciences bearing on construction. They devote 
twelve hours a week to perspective, geometry, and lectures, and 
make detail drawings of wood joints, scarfed tie beams, &c. The 
second course included 15 students, 17 or 18 to 25 years of age. 
There were some clever drawings of details of architecture and con- 
struction, but the freehand and shading was not good. The third 
course comprised 10 students, who were drawing from casts and 
making original designs, plans of buildings, finished drawings, &c., 
with elevations and sections. In the fourth course were. two 
students. It must be seen that these small classes indicate a 
great waste of teaching power ; but the visitors were informed that 
everything is as different as possible in'the winter. Most of the 
students have had more or less of workshop experience before 
they come. 

Two free studentships are offered by the Gewerbeverein. 

The inost advanced students make complete architectural draw- 
ings, in addition to which they calculate all the quantities of mate- 
rial required, prepare specifications, and work out estimates in 
detail, and show, as a contractor would have to do, the cost at 
which a building can be erected. They hand in fro formd 
“tenders,” which are examined by the teacher, and the first place 
is given to the student who is most correct in his calculations, 
“planning,” and “setting out,’ and who shows correct judgment 
of the price of the work to be done. Most of the students become 
draughtsmen, builders’ foremen, clerks of works, and some become 
architects. There is an annual exhibition of drawings and designs, 
and friends are invited to see them. 

A large room is filled with cabinets of building materials and 
models of all kinds, chiefly examples of building construction. 
There are roofs, arches, suspension bridges; in fact, it may be 
said that there is not a building difficulty which is not répresented 
by some model, showing how it may be dealt with. There are also 
books of drawings, photographs, and descriptions of buildings, and 
information relating to architecture generally. The aim of the 
Vienna school is to give intelligence to builders, and this is the 
first and safest step towards the construction of good buildings. 
The professors spoke with confidence and enthusiasm of the 
results of the school. In considering these schools, among the 
points to be noted are, first, that the pupils are required to have 
had a fair preliminary education before entering them, or to 
supplement it in the school itself. Second, the instruction is 
mainly, if not exclusively, theoretical. Third, that throughout the 
entire course of instruction great attention is paid to freehand and 
geometrical drawing ; and fourth, nearly all the students are or 
have been practically engaged outside the school in the work of 
their trade. It seems necessary that special attention should be 
drawn to the fact that parents not only make great sacrifices for 
the education of their children, but that the young men themselves 
work hard during the summer months to save sufficient money to 
pay their school fees, and to support themselves during the winter 
when work is slack. 


PULLMAN CITY. 


HE report of Mr. Mather on technical education shows how 
much has been done in America in founding colleges and 
schools, but other institutions for the advancement of the work- 
people are not numerous. As at least sixty hours a week have to 
be devoted to labour, there is little leisure for study or recreation. 
There is no half-holiday on Saturdays, and during the year there 
are very few holidays. Libraries and reading-rooms are less avail- 
able for the working classes than in England. Clubs and recreative 
institutions, promoted by the employers for the employed, are not 
prevalent. There is not much interest manifested by employers 
generally in the social condition of the people. This may be 
accounted for by the number of joint-stock companies. 

The important experiment made by Mr. Pullman, the famous 
railway-car builder, is therefore considered to be worthy of special 
mention by Mr. Mather. Pullman City is situated about nine 
miles from Chicago. Its population consists of the men and their 
families employed in the extensive works recently built by the 
Pullman Company. ‘There are at present about 3,000 inhabitants, 
but other works are in course of erection, and the population is 
increasing. The town is the creation of the company, and is 
designed by one architect. The whole scheme has been to sur- 
round the working-classes with simple forms of beauty, cleanliness, 
and order, and with the influences that refine and elevate the mind 
and character. No spirituous liquors are sold within the town. 
This did not prevent some drinking in the outlying districts when 
the people first came to take up their abode ; but a marked change 
has taken place under the influence of other attractions within the 
town. There is a theatre where amateur performances are given 
by the people, as well as by professional players. The quality 
of the plays is under control of the authorities. In itself the 


theatre is a beautiful specimen of decorative art, and is 
replete with every convenience. A handsome and well-stocked 
library and reading-room is open at all hours. A market- 
hall affords an ample supply of provisions of excellent quality, 
besides which there are shops for wearing apparel, &c. A beautiful 
church offers opportunity for every denomination to carry on public 
worship at various times. The houses are well built, elegant and 
comfortable, but the rents are very high, varying from 8s. to 4os. 
per week. The provision for open air games is excellent, with 
extensive cricket, base-ball, and football grounds, skittle alleys, &c. 
Boating on the small lake is well provided for. A splendid school 
building for the accommodation of five hundred children in the 
several grades is specially worthy of notice. The education is 
free, but provided for from the general taxation, which is included 
in the rents. Gas and water are supplied to every household. 
Large livery stables and storehouses afford their respective accom- 
modation. The streets are laid in hard gravel and lined with 
shade trees. Squares and corners are occupied with flowers and 
shrubs, ‘There is no provision yet for a night-school or for science 
teaching or drawing, but these facilities are to be supplied. The 
works are replete with every convenience as respects sanitary 
arrangements and washing-rooms for the men. The working man’s. 
life under all these conditions is approaching the ideal. With con- 
tinuous employment secured, and wages maintained, there can be 
no doubt that this noble effort to elevate the labouring classes will 
be a permanent benefit. It is at present self-supporting, and the 
company receive in all about six per cent. for their total outlay 
on the town. 


AMERICAN FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 


HE report of Mr. Mather refers to an apparatus for fire 
extinguishing which has been adopted in America and 
Canada. Wrought-iron tubes, in parallel lines 10 feet apart, are 
fixed under the ceiling of a room in a mill, for instance. At 12 
feet distances along the tubes small valves are placed, hanging 
downwards. The pressure of water in the pipes keeps the valve 
perfectly tight, so that no drops can escape, and the excellent 
workmanship in the joints of the piping (which is only one inch in 
diameter) also prevents any dropping of water. The small valve 
is ingeniously constructed, so that a relatively low temperature, say 
30° Fahrenheit, melts a fusible metal ring placed on an exposed 
part of the valve. The softening of this metal by the heat of the 
fire causes the pressure of the water to overcome the resistance in 
the valve, and an aperture of one-half an inch bore is opened up- 
by automatic action. The water is broken up by a spray- 
distributor which it strikes, and a copious shower of rain falis on 
to the floor after first striking the ceiling. ‘Thus any fire occurring 
in a building causes one or other of these extinguishers to operate 
in a minute after it commences, and is immediately extinguished 
without much damage being done by water. An electric bell is 
also sounded when the extinguisher acts, to call attention. The 
insurance companies in Boston have recognised this system as so 
effective that they insure mills at a lower rate when furnished 
with such appliances (although the mill be not fireproof) than fire- 
proof mills without these extinguishers. The Boston Manufac- 
turers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company have issued specifications. 
for mill-buildings, which they recommend above all other construc- 
tion, showing wooden beams and floors throughout, in preference 
to the expensive fireproofing now so general in English mills and 
manufactories. This system of extinguishing is adopted in about 
500 buildings, and is being rapidly extended. No new mills are 
built fireproof. The economy in outlay of capital is of great im- 
portance. 


Board School Competition at Darlington. 
SIR,—Your paragraph in the issue of the 7th ve this competi- 


tion was short and simple. It contained four clear statements— 
viz., the date of the Board’s meeting, the fact that the general com- 
mittee’s report was not adopted, that the Board selected a plan by 
Mr. F. Brooks, and that this gentleman’s father, a member of the 
Board, took part in the decision. 

Mr. F. Brooks, the successful competitor, writing in. your last 
week’s issue, Says your paragraph is an ex parte statement. From 
cuttings sent you, you would see that your paragraph coincides in 
every particular with local newspaper reports—perhaps only lacking 
your emphasis. You will notice, moreover, that Mr. Brooks, in 
his lengthy remarks and heartfelt thanks for the great honour done 
him, carefully abstains from dealing at close quarters with the 
above-mentioned statements, which he is pleased to term “im- 
perfect, and consequently misleading.” Your statements must, 
therefore, be accepted as correct. 

Exercising much generosity, he leaves the “false and base 
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insinuation respecting his father, and inferentially the censure 
upon the action of the School Board,” to be dealt with as they 


think necessary. Your paragraph made no insinuation, base or 


otherwise, against his father ; it mentioned a simple fact which no 
skilful shuffling of words can glaze over. ‘ 4 I 
say that Mr. Brooks, senior, was aware that it was his son’s design 


he was voting for and supporting by speeches at general and com- 


mittee meetings, for of course the designs were under motto. 


The members of the Board doubtless will be duly thankful to 
Mr. Brooks for his Quixotic and chivalrous defence of their reputa- 
The members of the 
Very artificial 
inferences, therefore, must only be regarded as a red herring 


tion, impugned only in his own imagination. 
Board are above any suspicion of Mr. Brooks’s. 


drawn across the scent. 
I am, &c., 
SANCHO P. 


Difficulties of Architectural Criticism. 

SIR,—My attention has been called by my partner, Mr. Keates, 
to your notice of May 10, referring to our drawing of “ Collyers, 
near Petersfield” (No. 1,280), in the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy of this year. 
joint behalf that such a notice was a great surprise (and disap- 
ointment) to us from you. 

To be asked by a journal of established fame to allow the 
‘drawing of one side of a house to be reproduced (1883) presumably 


‘because some merit was seen in it, and to have another side of 


same house flippantly called “a wild vagary,” unworthy of being 
hung, &c., would sees somewhat inconsistent. Anyhow, if such a 
journal as yours treats what is allowed, we believe, by all to be at least 
original, in an age when dull adaptation of dead stuff seems the 
highest flight ever taken by architects, one cannot expect very 
‘much encouragement from the rest of the world. 

Yours truly 

(for Bateman & Keates), 
ROBERT BATEMAN. 
Poste Restante, Como: June 14, 1884. 


P.S.—I_ cannot help calling your attention to your notice 
(immediately preceding and contrasted with that of ours) of “ Two 
Houses at Hampstead,” where your critic finds in the fact that “the 


house belongs to a type chat zs often built” a valid reason for 
§ yp 


giving tt prominence / 


Bispham Church. 

SIR,—The views and notice you publish invite criticism and 
remark. I was familiar with the old church of All Hallows, 
Bispham—an ancient parish—and have often, as I passed through 
it, admired the fine, well-preserved Norman door. 
two orders is richly carved with characteristic Norman ornament, 
and has shafts and capitals in each door jamb. 

I notice, with surprise, that in the letterpress account of this 
church, in your issue of Saturday last, no mention is made of this 
fine and interesting door—the more interesting because so very 


few examples of such work remain with us, and in this county of 


Lancaster there are hardly any. 

I see with satisfaction that this ancient Norman door is rebuilt 
in or near its old place in the south wall of the nave ; but this 
satisfaction is tempered and toned down by having to look at the 
ancient door through a tall “leggy’ pointed outer arch to the 
porch, which in shape and feeling has nothing in common with the 
lovely doorway—nothing ! 

Indeed, before the church was pulled down, one would have 
thought that this gem of a doorway would have given the key to 
the design for the new church. I am inexpressibly grieved to see 
that it has, apparently, not been allowed to give the architect so 
much asahint. There is not a trace of the Jeeling of any ancient 
architect about the new church. No “ Norman,” no “ Transitional,” 
no “Early English,” no other ancient style. One feels that this 
beautiful door is surrounded by the incongruous. 

The junction of the lower with the west end of nave was in the 
old church quaint—in the new one it is merely awkward. 

I confess I feel indignant with the poor “modern” quasi- 
Gothic “neat” edifice which has sprung up at Bispham. Even the 
stone walling has had a sort of meretricious roughness imparted to 
it. The general effect of the church would have been far less 
offensive had the stone been built in the walls, exposing its 
natural face as it came from the quarry. 

In these days of general architectural education there is no 
excuse for such disregard of what is due alike to architecture and 
the public. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A LOVER OF ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. 

June 16, 1884. 


4rsenical Pigments in Mural Decoration. 

S1R,—In your report of a lecture on the above subject delivered 
by Mr. Chas. J. Wright, M.R.C.S. Eng., to the Leeds Architectural 
Association, the statement occurs that “ the size with which the 
colours are mixed before printing used to be impregnated with 
arsenic, which was added on account of its antiseptic properties,” 
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and “the paste . . . may have contained arsenic 


Your paragraph did not 


I cannot help writing to tell you on our 


The arch of 


[June 21, 1884. 


: (as a preserva- 
tive).” The statement as to the size and the supposition as to the 
paste may both be correct ; but we wish to draw particular atten- 
tion to the fact that, in the course of a very long experience in the 
use of both materials, we have never known of a case in which 
arsenic has been mixed with either as an antiseptic or for any 
purpose whatever. We have met with similar assertions before, 
but we have invariably failed to trace them to an authentic source 
when we have endeavoured to obtain information as to their origin, 
and we shall take it as a favour if you will permit us to ask Mr. 
Wright to make known his authority through the medium of your 
valuable journal. There is another point in his lecture to which 
we should like to refer—namely, the passage in which it is stated, 
in reference to the death of a man through a green distemper 
wash, that “distinct traces of arsenic were found in the excretions 
by Professor Thorpe, F.R.S.” We have followed with very close 
attention during the last quarter of a century the agitation against 
the use of arsenical colours and dyes, and it has never yet on any 
previous occasion received such powerful support as is afforded to 
it by that statement, if it can be accepted as accurate beyond the 
possibility of doubt. But the extreme difficulty of finding reagents 
for use in testing for arsenic, so pure in themselves as not to con- 
tain any trace of the poison, suggests to any one acquainted with 
the subject a doubt as to the origin of “traces” only ; and, as a 
substantial corroboration of our own experience in this respect, we 
would invite the especial attention of any one interested in the 
matter to the valuable collection of results of testing copper and 
other materials sold as pure exhibited by our friend the Mr. Henry 
Carr referred to in the lecture, at his stand in the International 
Health Exhibition (east gallery), where arsenical and non-arsenical 
papers are contrasted and compared. 
We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 


June 18, 1884. WM. WOOLLAMS & Co. 


Design for a Reredos. 


S1R,—I collect published views and bind them the size of a 
double-paged illustration, sticking side by side such views as are 
vertical or horizontal, as the case may be, so that two vertical views 
may be side by side, and two of the horizontal sort may be one 
above the other. Then there is a sorting process in piles of 
portfolios, some containing more interesting kinds of prints 
than others, and more worthy of a binding, but as they get put 
aside before there is any large accumulation, the system involves 
very little trouble. A little starch paste will last for weeks in a 
covered bottle—I might say months. Gum is not good for some of 
the soft kinds of paper used to print plates on. 

Being an experienced paper-hanger, after the amount of joining 
I have practised for years, I consider I have made a very tolerable- 
looking reredos out of the view you have published with no letter 
press attached. I have cut it into three, and raised the floor of the 
central part 3 or 4 feet, introducing an altar cloth cut from the 
catalogue of an enterprising church furnisher. Above an altar 
there should be a space for alms dish or supposititious decoration 
between the mensa and any subject treatment. 

The Last Supper, of all subjects, needs keeping up above 
valleys and lakes, or the idea of an upper chamber is distorted. It 
has slipped down or the surroundings have jumped up—just two to 
one on depressing the centre—a thing to deplore. I shall not 
remark on the details. : Yours, 

H. E 


LEGAL. 


Ipswich County Court.—June 12. 
(Before Sir F. RoxBurGu, Q.C., Judge.) 
ORR v. SOUTHGATE. 
ARCHITECT’S FEES. 


This was an action brought by Mr. R. T. Orr, architect, 
Ipswich, to recover 10/, 135. 2¢., balance of charge for preparing 
plans and specifications for eight houses erected on the Bramford 
Road, Ipswich.—Mr. Orr said he did some work for the defendant 
according to agreement, and subsequently defendant instructed 
witness to prepare plans for eight houses. He surveyed the site 
and prepared the plans and specifications. The plans were used 
by defendant, and he had them now in his possession. He 
(plaintiff) had only charged one and a half per cent. on the 
lowest tender for building the houses, 9447. The recognised charge 
was two and a half per cent., and half per cent. for obtaining the 
tender.—In cross-examination, plaintiff said he had received 52. 
on account. Part of that sum was for advising the defendant in 
reference to a bad tenant. Defendant sought him in reference to 
this work. Defendant said the estimates were much too high, as 
he wanted houses to let at 3s. and 3s. 6d. per week. Witness left 
the plans, and told him the charge was three per cent. Defendant 
said the cost was too high, and he could not undertake the job. ° 
He did not then tell the defendant that the charge for what he had 
done was 3/. Ios. He received on that occasion 54 He told 
defendant that the cost of advertising for tenders would be 10S. 5 
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he did not suggest that the tender should come to his (plaintift’s) 
house—it was done in the usual course of business. Witness met 
defendant again, and the latter stated that the cost was too high. 
He could not undertake the work. At that time nothing was said 
about charge for the plans. On April 5, 1883, defendant claimed 
the plans, on the ground that he had paid for them, and witness 
let him have them. Defendant commenced the erection of the 
houses soon afterwards ; witness did not claim to superintend the 
work. He had received a letter from defendant during March as 
follows :—“I know I paid you a small sum of money, and I 
would have paid you some time ago, but you refused to tell me 
what would satisfy you. If you like to make a fair and proper bill 
I will pay you.”—His Honour: Then I have to decide what is 
a fair and proper bill >—Re-examined: I have always disputed that 
the 5/. I received included payment for the plans.—A son of the 
plaintiff deposed to hearing a conversation between his father and 
defendant, during which they agreed upon 3os. as the charge for 
some previous work. The 3/. 1os., which, with the 3os., made up 
the 57, received, was on account for the preparation of the plans.— 
For the defence it was alleged that, before anything was done, 
plaintiff informed defendant that the cost of the plans would be 
from two to three guineas. When the plans were prepared and 
estimates drawn out, defendant said the cost was too much. 
Plaintiff informed the builders who tendered that the work was 
abandoned, and there was an end of the matter. There was no 
evidence that the plans prepared by plaintiff had been used.— 
His Honour said eight houses, costing 1,000/., and letting at 3s. or 
3s. 6d. per week, would bring in 7} percent. He did not think 
the houses could be erected much cheaper. The letter showed 
that defendant thought he had not fully paid for the plans.—The 
defendant was examined, and said the plaintiff told him when he 
first consulted him that the cost of the plans would be 2/7. 2s., and 
the specifications 1/7. He had paid that sum. When he paid the 
5/. he believed he had cleared everything. The eight houses he 
had erected had cost 840/. Plaintiff did not superintend the 
erection of the houses, nor did he make any application to be 
allowed to carry out what he had now alleged to be an agreement. 
Witness was aware that he owed something to plaintiff for receiv- 
ing the tenders and advising him in reference tothem. That was 
what he referred to in the letter he had written to plaintiff—His 
Honour said it was quite clear that defendant did not pay 3/. 3s. 
for the plans, and that he left that open. The builder proceeded 
with the houses without consulting any other architect, and he had 
no doubt worked upon a modification of the plans prepared by the 
plaintiff. He thought the plaintiff’s charge a fair one, and he gave 
judgment for the amount claimed, with costs. 


Huddersfield County Court.—June 12. 
(Before Mr. SNAGGE, Judge.) 
HANSON v. ELAND & HOLDSWORD. 
MEASUREMENT OF MASON’S WORK. 


The plaintiff in the case was a builder, and he sued defendants, 
who are joiners, for 50/., balance of an account for labour done and 
materials supplied. In May 1883 the plaintiff agreed to do the 
mason’s work for the erection of eight cottages. There was no 
contract, but plaintiff proceeded to do the work, and based his 
charges upon certain bills of quantities. After the work was com- 
pleted there was some dispute about the measuring, the principal 
dispute arising out of the charge for the openings left for the 
windows, which the plaintiff charged for as if they were solid work, 
and also for the headers and corners. As an agreement could not 
be arrived at, plaintiff made his own measurements and sent in his 
bill for the balance due to him.—Mr. Thomas Lister Patchett, 
architect, Halifax, who had been carefully over the work, stated 
that the plaintiff's measurements were correct.—One of the de- 
fendants alleged that there was a contract, and it was made upon 
a Sunday. He said there was an agreement that the openings 
were not to be charged for, as payments were to be made for the 
headers and corners.—His Honour gave a verdict for the amount 
claimed, with costs. 


ART WORKMANSHIP. 


Stained Glass.—The west window of Stanmore church has 
recently been filled with very rich stained glass. The window 
consists of four lights and tracery, and contains the following 
subjects :—Christ calleth John, Mother of Zebedee’s children 
beseeching Christ for her sons, St. John reclines on the breast of 
Christ, St. John leads away the Blessed Virgin from Calvary, St. 
John and St. Peter finding the tomb empty, St. John and St. Peter 
at the gate of the temple, money is brought and laid at the feet of 
the Apostles ; St. John in the isle of Patmos. The following 
inscription appears at the foot of the window :—“ To the glory of 
God and in loving memory of Leopold John Bernays, twenty-one 
years rector of this parish, who died October 25, 1882, aged 61, 
and of Mary, his wife, who died November 18, 1882, aged 57 ; this 
window is erected by the parishioners of Stanmore and other 
friends.” The work reflects great credit on the artists, Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler & Bayne, of London. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Worth Shields.—The Free Methodist Church, North Shields, 
which was designed by the late John Green, of Newcastle, and is 
in the Italian style of architecture, is about to undergo considerable 
alterations and improvements, including the introduction of an 
ornamental pulpit platform in place of the present pulpit, and a 
rearrangement of the galleries. The church is also to be newly 
painted and decorated throughout. The committee have engaged 
Mr. J. D. Lish, architect, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to carry out the 
works. 


Parbold.—The ceremony of consecrating and dedicating the 
fine new Roman Catholic Church of Our Lady and All Saints, at 
Parbold, was held on Wednesday and Thursday in the last week 
of May. The church is the gift of Mr. Hugh Ainscough, of 
Parbold, and has cost altogether the sum of 15,000/., and Mr. 
Ainscough, in addition, has given a large plot of land for a burial 
ground, and also built a substantial presbytery for the pastor.- The 
church is in the Gothic style of architecture, and surmounted by 
a tall steeple which can be seen for miles around. The building 
is entirely of local stone. Internally it has a bright, cheerful 
appearance which corresponds well with the beauty of the outside 
aspect. The roof is supported by two rows of plain, massive 
pillars, and the fittings are most elaborate and complete. The 
altar especially is a grand piece of workmanship, being constructed 
of marble and alabaster, and the altar window is large and 
ingeniously carved. The altar and reredos have been executed by 
Messrs. Sherratt & Ovens, of Preston. The church has been built 
from designs by Mr. Edmund Kirby, architect, of Liverpool, and 
the building operations have been carried out by the workpeople 
employed by Mr. Ainscough. At the present time there are 
sittings for 400 people, but the church is capable of accommodating 
500. The bells are from the foundry of Messrs. Mears & Staenbank, 
of London. 


Rollesby, Norfolk.—On the Ioth inst. the parish church of 
Rollesby, near Great Yarmouth, was reopened after restoration by 
the Lord Bishop of Norwich. The works have been successfully 
carried out by Mr. Hubbard, of East Dereham, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Arthur S. Hewitt, A.R.I.B.A., 
Yarmouth, and comprise new oak roofs to nave, aisles, and porch, 
being reproductions of the old ones, which were so decayed that 
their retention was impossible. The main timbers of the nave 
and porch are richly moulded with carved bosses at the intersec- 
tions, the nave is covered with Edwards’s tiles from Ruabon, the 
aisles and porch with lead. Stone tracery has been inserted in 
several windows in lieu of wood frames; the high box pews have 
given place to open benches of pitch pine, and under these the floor 
is laid with Gregory’s wood blocks and encaustic tiles in the aisles. 
Provision has been made for Porritt’s heating apparatus. A niche 
in the porch has been opened out exposing some delicate tracery ; 
also two stoups, which were discovered under the whitewash, and 
a squint in north jamb of chancel arch. The base of the font has 
been restored, and a new bowl of Beer stone, supported on 
Purbeck marble shafts, has replaced one of brick and plaster of 
recent date. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Ryton-on-Tyne.—The Thorp Schools, Ryton-on-Tyne, which 
were erected by the late Archdeacon Thorp, are about to be 
enlarged, and new porches and lavatories added, whilst the play- 
grounds are to be thoroughly drained, to render the schools more 
in harmony with modern sanitary requirements. Mr. J. D. Lish, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, is the architect. 


Greenside.— The vicar and managers of the Greenside schools, 
feeling the need of better sanitary arrangements in these schools, 
and more scheol accommodation, have determined upon large 
extensions and alterations to meet these requirements, and have 
placed the works in the hands of Mr. J. D. Lish, architect, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, under whose superintendence they will be 
carried out. 


Fall of a School Building.—On the IIth inst.,a part of the 
school building in course of erection at Malvern Wells gave way, 
and a labourer was buried beneath the masonry. -At the inquest, 
the architect, Mr. C. W. Stephens, of London, and Mr. Smart, 
builder, of Malvern, attributed the fall of the building to the late 
heavy rains, causing an overflow in a drain running under the 
structure and washing away some of the ground. The school is 
built on the hill side. The architect added that when the work 
was commenced in February he was given to understand by the 
builder that a drain crossed the angle of the site, and emptied into 
a tank considerably below the building site ; but that the drain did 
not pass at all under the building. Since the building had been in 
progress, the builder had reported to him that there was another 
drainage tank, of which he had been previously unaware, five feet 
from the angle of the building that had fallen. The tank which 
had previously been seen proved to be the overflow tank, and they 
did not expect to find a second one. Having regard to the drain 
and the tank being so near the building, an excessive rainfall 
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would be likely to endanger the building. If he had known of the 
nearer tank he would have filled it up and had another tank 
formed lower down the hill. The drain was mentioned in the 
deed of conveyance, but there was nothing to show the existence 
of the nearer tank into which the drain flowed. The jury found 
that deceased met his death by the fall of a portion of the new 
schools, and that the fall was due to the overflow of adrain loosen- 
ing the foundation. The jury expressed their regret that more care 
was not exercised to ascertain the position of existing drains, and 
strongly recommended the passing of a law making the registra- 
tion of drains compulsory. 

‘Walton.—The foundation-stone of the first schools to be 
erected by the Walton School Board has been laid. : The schools 
will cover an area of about 3,000 square yards, and are intended 
to accommodate about 1,500 children, who will be divided into 
four nearly equal sections, namely, senior boys, senior girls, juniors 
mixed, and infants. The several rooms will be so arranged as to 
admit of their being lighted and ventilated on both sides. It is 
intended that the upper storey shall be utilised as a cookery 
school for girls. The architect is Mr. Edmund Kirby, of Union 
Buildings, Cook Street, Liverpool, and the contractor, Mr. Thomas 
Ray, of Seel Street, Liverpool. 


WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


The Corporation of Hertford has just decided to adopt the 
tube well system for the waterworks of the town. There being 
ample water-power obtainable from the local stream, a water- 
wheel will be the motive force to raise the water up into the 
reservoir. This makes the sixth town waterworks provided with 
its supply by the system of Messrs. Le Grand & Sutcliff 

Mr. Renton Gibbs, of Liverpool, has received instructions to 
fix his patent furnace at St. Mark’s churchroom, Tollington Park, 
Holloway; and has also received instructions to fix his patent 
boiler for heating the national schools at Ulverston. 


Painswick, Gloucester.—It will be remembered that the spire 
of this church was some months ago struck by lightning, and that 
in its fall it damaged the celebrated ring of twelve bells, the finest, 
it is said, in Gloucestershire. The bells have now been taken 
down and put in thorough ringing order, and rehung by Messrs. 
Llewellins & James, Bristol, who also rearranged the chiming 
apparatus, which had been greatly damaged when the bells fell. 


SANITARY WORK. 


Glasgow Water Supply.—It is proposed to increase the quan- 
tity of water supplied to Glasgow by extending the Loch Katrine 
Works, Mr. Gale, in his report to the Corporation, says :—There 
is no nearer point in the district than Loch Katrine from which 
the water can be drawn, and it is so situated that the water from 
the other lakes in the locality that are at a higher level can be 
drawn into it. A new aqueduct from Loch Katrine will, there- 
fore, be the chief feature of the proposed extension of the water- 
works. It will be on the same level, and will follow very nearly 
the line of the present aqueduct, at a distance of from 20 to 
25 yards further into the hillside, both in the valley of the 
Forth, where the aqueduct is on the west side, and in that 
of the Blane, where it is on the east side of the valley, so that 
the new aqueduct will have to cross the present one; and I 
propose to make that crossing where the cast-iron pipes occur 
in the Endrick Valley. The necessity of constructing the new 
aqueduct further into the hillside will increase the extent of 
tunnelling, but for a considerable part of the length where the rock 
is hard this is the least expensive mode of construction that could 
be adopted, and in the part where the rocks are softer, it 
will be more permanent and enduring, and more easily made 
watertight, both from within and without, than where it 
is formed in open cutting. The supply to the city will 
then be raised to 75 million gallons per day from Loch Katrine. 
The surveys required to enable me to make a detailed esti- 
mate of the cost of these works have not yet been entered 
upon; but by assuming certain increases upon the actual 
cost of the existing works I estimate that the whole 
could be completed for 950,000/7., including land and com- 
pensations, but excluding Parliamentary, law, and engineering 
expenses, which will probably raise the total cost to one million 
sterling. These works, however, present the unusual feature that 
their execution can be spread over a lengthened period of time. 
There is no reason why the construction of the works should 
not be spread over twenty years, making an average outlay of 
50,000/. each year; and, with a revenue increasing so rapidly as 


yours is, the whole can be done without adding in the least to the 
present rates. 
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4. Memorial to the late Earl of 
been erected at Enville Church. It consists of a carved oak 
Screen for the chancel, from designs by the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott, and of a clock for the tower of the church. 


Stamford and Warrington has 
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GENERAL. 


Sir Frederick Leighton, President of the Royal Academy, has. 
consented, at the invitation of the Master and Court, to become 
one of the liverymen of the Painter Stainers’ Company, 


An Art Loan Exhibition was opened at Guildford on M onday 
in the County and Borough Hall. Besides objects of unusual 
artistic and archzological interest, there is a choice collection of 
paintings and examples of ancient tapestry. x 

The Exhibition of Pictures at the Marichester City Art’ 
Gallery closes to-day (Saturday), and preparations will be made. 
for the annual autumn exhibition of works of modern artists, to be. 
opened in the first week in September. In selecting and hanging 
the works sent for exhibition the Art Gallery Committee have: 
secured the assistance of Mr. E. J. Gregory, A.R.A. 

Mr. E. F. A. Spratt, A.R.I.B.A., has removed from South’ 
Square, Gray’s Inn, to No. 7 Bloomsbury Square. 


Mr. J. H. Barclay, R.S.A., has been elected treasurer of the. 
Royal Scottish Academy, in the room of the late Mr. Perigal. : 


A Design for a new statue of Queen Anne, in white Sicilian 
marble, which, by the generosity of the Corporation, will replace 
the effigy which has for so many years disfigured the front of 
St. Paul’s, has been approved by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, and the Lord Mayor, M.P., as trustees of. 
the fabric of the cathedral. 


The Chadwick Museum in Bolton, which has been erected 
by the munificence of the late Dr. Chadwick, has been opened. 
It contains a fine collection of art treasures, loan reproductions 
from South Kensington, and articles contributed by the leading’ 
firms of cotton-spinners in the town. Mr. Thomasson, M.P., has 
also furnished one room with pictures. The museum is not to be 
open on Sundays. ! 


A Stained-glass Window, to cost 500/., is to be placed in’ 
Salisbury Cathedral as a testimony of the regard felt in Wiltshire’ 
for the late Duke of Albany. ; 


The Curators of the Bodleian Library have been authorised. 
to expend 850/. in fitting up the philosophy and music school of 
the old schools as part of the library. 1 

Mr. Elliot Stock has two fresh /ac-sdmdles in course of pro- 
duction—the first editions of the “Vicar of Wakefield” and of 
Johnson’s “ Rasselas.” The former will be issued very shortly.. 
A limited number of copies will be bound in wood taken from the, 
panels of the dining-room of Dolly’s chop-house—one of the 
haunts of Goldsmith, Garrick, and Johnson—when that tavern was 
recently pulled down. 


Mr. J. C. Thompson, headmaster of the Warrington School of. 
Art, has sent in his resignation. Mr. Thompson has been master 
of the school since the year 1855, a period of nearly thirty years. 


Funds have been subscribed for the erection of a new theatre 
and opera house in Dundee. ; ‘Ty 


Messrs. J. L. Bacon & Co. have obtained the contracts for 
heating Upton Church, Essex, and Celbridge Church, co. Dublin: 


The Old-established Firm of Hodkinson & Clarke, of Small 
Heath, Birmingham, is about to be formed into a limited company. 
with a capital of 60,0007. The prospectus states that the business 
has been very largely extended, and additional capital is required 
to meet the increased demand which has arisen for the specialities. 
which have recently been brought out at Canada Works. The 
new company, in addition to carrying on the patent blind business, 
will also manufacture and erect revolving shutters, school furniture, 
educational appliances, stained and painted glass, and hoisting and. 
lifting machinery. “ 

A. Prospectus has just been issued of the Lancaster Park. 
Hotel (Hydropathic) and High Harrogate Land Company. It is 
proposed to raise a capital of 100,000/. in twenty thousand shares, 
of five pounds each. The object of the company is the purchase: 
of Lancaster Park, High Harrogate, and to build thereon an hotel, 
combined with a hydropathic establishment. The surplus land 
will be sold for building purposes. It appears from the prospectus 
that several similar speculations in the same neighbourhood are 
paying from Io to 20 per cent., and it is confidently expected by 
the promoters that a similar success will attend the new venture. _ 

Steam Tramways for the Metropolis.—An order for fifteen: 
steep gradient tramway locomotives has just been placed with 
Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, of Greenwich, for use on the North. 
London Tramways. This decision was arrived at by the directors. 
in view of the satisfactory results secured in the use of steam as a 
motive power for tram-cars in the provinces. It is now some 
twelve years ago that Messrs. Merryweather & Sons constructed, 
their first steam tramway engine for Mr. Grantham, and since that. 
time the economy and practical value of steam on tramways have, 
been demonstrated in all parts of the world. It may be mentioned. 
that the engines of this firm have been selected before those of 
several competitors on account of their economy in working and 
low cost of repairs, great safety in running owing to the use of 
powerful brakes and efficient speed governors, entire absence of 
steam and smoke, &c. 


CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, AND TENDERS. 


LONDON, JUNE 21, 1884. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AsHrox.—June 27.—For Additions to Haydock Lodge 
Retreat. Mr. George Heaton, Architect, Wigan. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—June 23.—For Building Pair of 
Semi-detached Villas. Messrs. T. D. & J. Lindley, Archi- 
tects, Henry Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—June 26.—-For Taking Down 
Tower of Parish Church and Building New Tower. The 
Clerk of Works, Manchester Cathedral. 

BARLINNIE.—June 25.—For Building Governor’s House, 
&c. Prison Commissioner’s Office, 130 George Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Barron.—July 1.—For Rebuilding Bridge. Mr. W. 
Radford, Bridgemaster, 1 Princess Street, Manchester. 

BLAENAVON.—June 30.—For Building Chapel. Mr. 8. 
Barwell, William Street, Blaenavon. 

BouRNEMOUTH.—For Building Villa. Mr. H. E. Hawker, 
5 & 7 Town Hall Chamber:, Bournemouth. 

BriGHouse.—June 30.—For Building Chapel. 
Judson, Architect, Bogthorn, Keighley. 

BroMsGROVE.—July 8.—For Building Infirmary at the 
Workhouse. Mr. C. A. Edge, Architect, 21 Bennett’s Hill, 
Birmingham. 

CarpbirF.—For Building School and Class-rooms. Messrs. 
W.G. Habershon & Fawckner, Architects, Pearl Street, 
Cardiff. 

CHESHAM —June 25.—¥For Building House. 
& E. Reynolds, Blucher Street, Chesham. 

Earuspon.—June 30.—For Additions to Inn. Mr. T. 
W. Whitley, Architect, Bank Chambers, High Street, 
Coventry. 

Grear YARMOUTH.—June 3).—For Building Class-room 
to School. Messrs. Bottle & Olley, Architects, Regent 
Street, Great Yarmouth. 

Hauimrax.—July 5.—For Building Residence, Stabling, 
Coachhouse, &c. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 
Post-Office Buildings, Halifax. 

HAVERFORDWEST.—July 9.—For Restoration of North 
Aisle and North Clerestory of St. Mary’s Church. Mr. 
Ewan Christian, Architect, 84 Whitehall Place. 

HoGGEston.—June 30.—For New Buildings and Repairs 
on Mayne's Hill Farm. Mr. J. T. Lawrence, Architect, 
Bridge Street, Leighton Buzzard. 

HotME.—June 24.—For Roofing Nave and Repairing 
Chancel of Church. Messrs. W. Adams & Son, Architects, 
King’s Lynn. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—June 25,—For Restoring Warehouse | 
damaged by fire. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, 


Mr. John 


Messrs. J. 


Huddersfield. 


Hrrerorpd.—For Additions to Lucton Foundation 
School. Mr. ¥. R. Kempson, Architect, Hereford. 

Liverroou.—June 23.—For Building School for 1,316 
Children. Mr. T, Mellard Reade, Architect, 4 South John 
Street, Liverpool. 

MitLtom.—July 5.—For Building Three Shops and large 
Hall. Mr. T. B, Lillywhite, Architect, Market Square, 
Millom. 

New BricuTon.—June 26,—For Evection of Shelter 
Houses, &c., on Landing Stage. Mr. A. Dowson, C.E., 
3 Great Queen Street, Westminster. 

NEWMARKET.—June 28.—For Building House, Cottage, 
Meter-house, &c. Mr. John Flatman, Architect, Kingston 
Villa, Station Road, Newmarket. 

Park Srreet, Herrs.—July 1.—For Building Bridge. 
Mr, Urban A. Smith, County Surveyor, Hertford. 
Pruuine.—July 2.—For Building Church. 

Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 

Preston.—July 2.—For Building Presbyterian Church 
Mr. Joseph Harding, 49 Lane Street, Preston. 

Purron.—June 24.—For Alterations to Dwelling-h use 
and Premises. Mr. Orlando Baker, Architect, 38 Regent 
Street, New Swindon. 

Rawpon.—June 30—For Building School. Messrs. 
T. H. & F. Healy, Architects, Tyrrel Street, Brad‘ord, 

RicHMoND.—For Building Seven Houses. Mr, Edgar 
Sage, Architect, 106 Sinclair Road, Kensington, W. 

SamMTHoaPe.—dJuly 19.—For Building Cemetery Chapel, 
Mortuary, Lodge, Entrance Gates, and Palisading. Mr. 
Robert Clamp, 5 Land of Green Ginger, Hull. 

SawrEY.—June 30.—For the Ercction cf Villa Resi- 
dence. Mr. Eli Cox, Architect, 224 Highgate, Kendal 

SHEFFIELD.—June 28.—For Building Police Station. 
Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, West Riding, Surveyor, Wake- 
field. 

Sowerby BripGh.—Jure 23,—For Building School. Mr. 
W. H. D. Horsfall, Architect, Albany Chambers, Commer- 
cial Street, Halifax. 

STarrornD.—For Building School. 
Architect, Greengate Street, Stafford. 

SurrerToN.—June 24.—For Rebuildiog Four Bridges. 
Mr. R. W. Staniland, Clerk of Sewers, High Street, Boston. 

Swispon.—June 23,—For Building Girls’ School. Mr, 
Brightwen Binyon, Architect, Princess Street Chambers, 
Ipswich. 

Wrst VALE—June 24.—For Building House. Mr. 
W. 4H. D. Horsfall, Architect, Aluany Chambers, Commer- 
cial Street, Halifax. 

WIGAN.—July 2.+For Erection of a New Post Office 
Mr. A. B. Milford, H.M.’s Office of Werks, London. 


Mr. W. 


Mr. R. Griffiths, 


Wrst Bromwicu.—June 27,— For Boundary Walls, 
Waterclosets, Lavatory, Drainage, &c., at the Workhouse. 
Mr. W. Henman, Architect, 38 Bennett’s Hill, Birming- 
ham. 

_ WINDHILL.—June 24.—For Building Block of Schools, 
&c. Mr. Samuel Wright, Architect, Church Street, 
Swindon. 


TENDERS. 


ABINGDON. 

For Erection of a New Stable, on the Duchy of Cornwall 
Estate, at Shippon, Abingdon, for H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. Mr. J.G.T West, Architect, Abingdon. 

WILLIAMS, Abingdon (acceptez) .« . £12270: 0 


BANGOR. 

For Supplying and Erecting Iron Tank and Gashold>r, 
62 feet in diameter and 28 feet deep, at the Gaswor«s, 
Banbury. 


Piggot & Co, Birmingham . 5 £2,355 0 0 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield Z1S0e D0 
Willey & Co., Exeter 2 3 2O21OF OD 
Porter & Co., Lincoln . é F ; [2 2007 19s 0 
Hoimes & Co., Huddersfield (accepted) » 1,978 0 0 


BIRMINGHAM. 
For Patent Hot Water Heating Apparatus for Mr. G. 
Barrow, Fernside, Ampton Road, Edgbaston. 
Gibbs, Liverpool. 


CARDIFF. 
For the Erection of School-Chapel in May Street, for the 


Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. Mr. J. P. Jones, 
Architect, 26 Park Street, Cardiff. 
Davies, 12 Woodville Road . : ° £189 0 0 
Jones, Great Frederick Street : ; 475 0 0 
Grey, Flora Street . - : ‘ . a: 40s ONG 
WILLIAMS, 39 Envy's Road (wecepted) . . 45616 0 


For Alterations to the Theatre Royal Cardiff. Messrs. 
Burss.tey & ASPINALL, Architects. 
Simmonds & Co. . .£1,02) 0 0 


SHEPTON & SON (accepted) . = ° 98) 9 0 
CARLISLE. 

For Building Two Semi-detached Villas, Carlisle. Mr, 

JAMES Muncuie, Architect, Carlisle. 

Accepted Tenders. 

Beaty, builder . - . ° ° .£629 0 0 

Hewitt, joiner . - ° F 390 0 0 

Anderson, plumber . . i @ ‘ 203 1909 8 

Topping & Johnston, plasterer . . si 00 

Smith & Son, slater. é 7 3 red : : 

) 


Blacklock, painter and glazier - . 


Total . ; . £1.298 17 8 


eee 


AWARDED SEVEN PRIZES FOR SUPERIORITY, INCLUDING PARIS GRAND MEDAL, 1878, THE CERTIFICATE OF MERIT OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, AND THE AWARD OF MERIT AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1881, 


TO ARGCHITECTS.—THE BRICK of the FUTURE, that shal! not get dingy or sooty like other 
Bricks, but, being of a Semi- Vitreous nature, will maintain a clean and washable surface. 


FACING BRICKS ano BRICK ORNAMENT § 
TRUE TERRA-COTTA, — 


AS ALSO ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 


IN WHITE AND WARM-TINTED BUFF. 


it Made from the Finest Terra-cotta and Stoneware Clays, of a warm and pleasing 
| appearance. of beautiful and superior quality and finish, non-absorbent, acid, fire, and alkali proof, 
will resist the most severe frests, and when tested were found to withstand a pressure of 445 tons 
to the square foot. They have been used in the most exposed parts on the North and South Coasts, 
and being true Terra-cotta, are warranted imperishable. 
Pattern Sheets and Price Lists of superior Glazed Stoneware Sanitary Pipes, 
and Fire Clay Goods, Chimney Tops, §c., on application. 

Sole Manufacturers:—-CANDY & CO., Limited, GREAT WESTERN 
POTTERIES, NEWTON ABBOT, AND 11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, EC, 
| Who are also Sole Makers of the celebrated ‘* Granite Vitrified’’ Paving Bricks for Yards) 

Stables, and Footpaths, and **Granite Vitrified’? Damp-proof Building Bricks, as 
used by H.M. Government for dock construction, &c. 


Samples free to Architects and Engineers. 


SS 
\ore aN 


9 THE ARCHITEOT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


KILWENDEAGE. 

For Additions and Alterations to Kilwendeage Mansion, 
Pembrokeshire, for Mrs. Saunders Davies. Mr. GuorGcE 
Monrean, Architect, Carmarthen, 

WILsoN, Cardigan (accepted) ci : . £2,112 0 0 
Plumber’s work and conservatories not included. 


CARMARTHEN. 

For Building New Coachhouse at Wenallt, Carmarthen, 
for Mr. R. R. Carver. Mr. Guo. MorGan, Architect, 
Carmarthen, 

THOMAS (accepted) . ~ - £153 0 0 


CARSHALTON. 
For Making-up Station, Palmerston and Gurney Roads, LIVERPOOL. 
under Section 150 of the Public Health Act, for the | Liverpool Z ological Gardens. Contract No. 7. Dog 
Local Board, Carshalton, Surrey. Plans, &c., prepared Kennels. Messrs, W. SuapEN & Son, Architects, 
by Mr. T. Lockwood Hrwarp, Surveyor to the Leek. 


Board, (A) Structural Works. 


Everton Quarry Company, Liverpool . 
(B) Concreting. 


Station Road. 
Etheridge, Croydon C 5 A . 
Streeter, Croydon . é . . . ' 


-£865 0 0 


» 
bo 
on 
ooo 
ooo 


Surveyor’s estimate , : K : 199 Hutchison & Co., Clayton, Manchester , Pek oR ena 
Imerston Road. _ (CC) Ironwork. 
Tiefierlde.. -a).hha toe woke leech. Sybemsta up 2.1 0. Wokeall © CRE tycr, ami amen ee 
Streeter. Neb wats e MMe. cs em OGR10. AO) The uahove accepted subject to certain omissions and 
Surveyor's estimate . . . . . - 101 0 0} reduetions, 
Gurney Road. LLANGUIMOCK. 
Streeter . : 5 0 : . 5 + 295-00 For Buildine Additi ul : ; * 
Etheridge . : : ; ; : : . 86 0 0| for Building Additions to anguimock Vicarage, Car- 
Butveyor’s estimate . ; : ; ; Ett mae marthenshire, for Rey. T. Lewis. Mr. GEORGE 


MouGAn, Architect, Carmarthen. 
Davies, Penlanfach, Llanguimock (accepted) £1381 0 0 
COLWYN BAY. 


For Construction of Works for the Colwyn Bay and Dis- 
trict Gas and Lighting Company. 
Howms & Co., Huddersfield (accepted) 


LLECHRYD. 


For Building Residence near Llechryd, Cardiganshire, for 


£3,244 4 0 Mr. J. W. Stephens, J.P. Mr. GkrorGE MORGAN, 


Griffiths & Thomas, Bangor . ° émds189. 50150 Architect, Carmarthen 

: : Ca : 
Willey & Co., Exeter . . ° e 3,120 0 0 Williams ; : 5 . < . £2,343 0 0 
Griffiths & Thomas : ‘ . . - 2,080 0 0 
CORK. Woodward . © Sats 0s becuase een echs Hae MNT OURO anO 
For Building Tower and Spire to Douglas Church, near| Jones een eae eet hs Mee OOO ROMO 
Cork. Messrs. W.H. Hitt & W.C. Ryper, Architects,| WILSON, Pendre, Cardigan (accepted) . 1,475 0 0 


Cork. 
Delany , : A 0 ‘ ‘ - £2,601 0 0 
HILU (accepted) . . . . . - 2,294 0 0 


Proprietor finding considerable portion of materials and 
haulage, 


LONDON. 
For Building Six Houses and Road-making, Marlborough 
Place, Old Kent Road, for Mr. C. G. Cleaver. Mr. H. 
STAPLEY, Architect, Wool Exchange, E.O. 


BREWER (accepted), schedule of prices, 


For Alterations to Bar, &c., to the Castle Hotel, Camber- 
well, and Making Entrance to Music Hall from Cam- 
berwell Road, for Mr. A. J. Deer. Mr. H. STAPLEY, 
Architect, Wool Exchange, E.C, 

WALKER & PEARCE (accepted), exclusive of 
Pewtering, Glazing, and Gasfitter’s work .£185 0 0 


For Alterations to the Bull’s Head, Chandos Street, W. 
Mr. J. EN@LAND, Architect. 

Shurmur . 5 . . . . e 

Beale . . * ° ‘ . . ° 


GORING. 

For Hrection of a New Farmhouse at Grove, Goring, for 
Mr. Charles Gardiner, Mr. W. RAVENScROFT, Archi- 
tect, 6 Market Place, Reading. Quantities by Messrs, 
Cooper & Sons, Reading and Maidenhead. 

Hices, Goring (accepted) . . © te) SLA95 0.50 


HALIFAX, 
For Patent Heating Apparatus, Silver Street, 


Gibbs, Liverpool. 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 


For Erection of New School and Class-rooms, Construction 
of Organ-chamber, Painting, Decorating, &c., at the 
Union Chapel, High Wycombe. Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, 
Architect, 26 Great George Street, Westminster, and 

_ High Wycombe. 


-£855 0 0 
785 0 0 


For Road and Sewer, Egerton Road, Stamford Hill. Mr.J. 
HAMILTON, €urveyor, 202 Bishopsgate Street Within. 


Taylor & Grist ; : A : ; - £1,319 0 0} Bloomfield ‘i 4 ‘ . : . £615 0 0 
Snell fs eres “ - 1,267 0 O| Jackson . r * ‘ : PL - 570 0 0 
Woodbridge . A fs - ‘ : « 1,247 °0 0]}| Bell & : $ C é . : - 558 0 0 
Idenden , Sm ERaveG * «© « « 1,221 0 0| Porrer (accepted) . eats woes » 474 0 0 
Cooper . ° . ° ° ' ° a here De 0) fs : 
Woods . -. « « « « « 4 1,178 0 @| For Construction of 4ft. by 2ft. 6 in. Brick Sewer, Berkley 
Harris . s A é Z 5 SETS. MON 10 Street, Clerkenwell. Mr. W. Iron, Surveyor. 
Nash’ W360 ge O/T SS aie tel ata ope elGg. os Mowlem 8) Ooms eased! Gada ee ae een RG 
Hunt oo eety ee tte Med Ong ides Oe DA AUKeR fe Cou ate ea men acne ana ‘ 
GIBSON (accepted) . 5 < ; 1,045 0 Adams. : . . . ° ‘ » 539 
re) : Neave&Son . . . fs ond 9e OL 0: 
Wilkinson Bros, 5 : J d ° » 477 0 0 
HONOR OAK. Bizzeyen isl ail oe uel omelet GOI 
For Completion of Branksomd .H., for bs ' : 
Mr. 4 P Weengian Done oleae For Repairing and Decorating the Caledonian Road Con- 
A.R.I.B,A., Architect, The Wool Exchange, EC. gregational Church, 
Air Son. S's sole, Namegis tO 0g) AuEtIE sith Masi teal wales aets iy 
Holloway A a ; A 5 F 3 658 0 0 Colwill . e ° ° . . ° » -429' 0-0 
Redman ; . 5 5 i : . 625 0 0 Toombs ° ° . . . . . « 425 0-0 
Williams . ° ‘ ? . . - 3873 0 0 
Coote A ° ° . ° . . - 350 0 0 
sat HORLEY, Campion Sie kee Meis Iet ae eens tO OTC 
For Building Dairy and Alterations to Barn, Stable, Cow,| Riches & Mount . A ° : 4 - 310 0 0 
and other Sheds at the Glebe Farm, Horley, Oxon. Webber . : é t 6 5 : - 291 0 0 


Mr. J. C. Eagar, Architect, Banbury, 


uantities b. 
the Architect. is ae 


For Erection of New Premises, No. 64 Basinghall Street, 


Clarridge, Banbury . 5 0 é ‘ .£689 0 0 E.C. Mr. RicHaARD M. Rog, A.R.I1.B.A., Architect, 
T. & 8. Orchard, Banbury . ‘ % . 5449 0 0 57 Basinghall Street. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
Bailey, Leamington . E . ; P DoT pee) Batstone Bros. 
Grant, Grimsbury - 5 ‘i » 523 0 0| Mowlem & Oo. : é ° é . £4,051 0 0 
T. & J, Lampert, Cropredy (accepted) . - 49816 0] Green , : ° , ° . C - 3,685 0 0 
Colls iS Sonsie ao) tavm gts ene ep tS C45 : 0 
Conder seared sett aerate ree eee G90) 0 
igs KIDWELLY. Ashby so Horner =’) | ss -55 een eh) 9'583.50 0 
For Building New School, Teacher’s House, &c., at Lawrance & Sons . . = 3 . ~ 43020 Om0 
Myaydd-y-garreg, Kidwelly, Carmarthenshire, for the | Grover 5 c : 5 . . - 3,484 0 0 
St. Mary, Kidwelly, U.D., School Board, Mr. GEORGE LARKE & SONS (accepted) , A ‘ - 3,370 0 0 
MorGan, Architect, Carmarthen, : oe, 
Evans & Reynolds 4 ne 3 . £1,907 8 0} For the Erection of Buildings, Edgware Road, Brondes- 
Randel , A ; 5 : . 1,460 0 0 bury, N.W. Mr. QGuorae Epwarps, Architect. 
Hughes . s , i % 3 . 1,360 0 0 Quantities by Mr. Henry Lovegrove, 26 Budge Row, 
Brown, Tuomas & Jouns, Llanelly (ac- E.C, 
cepted) rae tegen e © Bel ot eetlelOS WO SOlln aeadingn gee e ieee 8 © or) cc te Me es eo ,7 ooo: <0 
> 
Woodward ., - . . . : - 2,616 0 0 
Hunt ; 4 A 0 0 r - 2,630 °0 0 
: _ KIRKCALDY. Sanderson) ols om EBRD Oued 
For Laying Granite Paying (6,000 yards super). Mr, Jxo. Nightingale i 4 F P . - 2,609 0 0 
J OHNSTONE, Borough Surveyor, Kirkcaldy. Scrivener & Co. . é 3 . : » 2512 0 0 
Core aetna es 4+ ERG106 0 06 | Netinaen Gok e © Ree WR ae 
Gowans, Edinburgh , A 6 » 5,300 15 0 Martin, Wells & Co. . ° . 0 ie 2,005 10) 0 
Millan, Glasgow ; = + : a » 4,013 F.6298, Patman & Fotheringbham . 3 ‘ s 2,373 0° £0 
Mackay Bie ne ; ; - 4,535 9 2] Green , 5 3 z 4 ; : SPEER OO 
obson, Hdinburg 5 3 ; . - 4,357 18 4 SI y ULIAMS (1 . 
WW orEEAe Straohane Wack Wietaes ; ong obcks CHARIEN & WILLIAMS (accepted) - 2,268 0 0 
Duncan, Leith ; Q i ‘ 5 4,065 3 4|For Entrance Gates, Store Delivery Rooms, Waiting 
Brebner, Edinburgh . fe ‘ - 4,063 2 6 Rooms. Road-making, &c., at the South-Western 
Connolly, Kirkcaldy _ ° ° . . - 4,054 10° 8 Fever and Smallpox Hospitals, Landor Road, Stock- 
J. & W. Torrance, Kirkcaldy 3 é - 8,962 16 8 well. Mr. M. Wyarr, Architect, 77 Great Russell 
Coulin, Kirkealdy é fs 6 ° & - 38,926 16 8 Street, W.C. j 
McKuvie, Bathgate , 3 J ; - 38,898 1510] Mayo . ; ? A A ' : . £2,150 0 0 
Leith, Aberdeen , ° . 5 a e,59 tela Sawyer . fe 0 5 * A 5 «1,991 0) 0 
Scott, Inverness , ‘ - ; - 8,886 7 6| Mowlem&Co. ., c : 5 A ©, 1,965) 05 0 
Shaw, Edinburgh 2 F +. 3 Sb T6298 Schofield & Oo, . : ‘ . 5 - 1,865 0 0 
Sinclair, Banff ; ; F » 3,851 8 4] Wall Bros. . % ' 3 fs al zEo WagOsLO) 
Dobbie, Leith : : - 3,847 13 4] Aldridge & Jenvey . F ° . - 1,745 10 0 
pee Edinburgh Senne A ; - 8,844 5 10 Lorden & Son a G ° ° 5 - 1,645 0 0 
. W. & G, Stratton, Edinburgh , A + 3,824 13 4] HAMMOND (accepted) . C 5 . v* 26855..0-50 
L. & W. McDonald, Inverkiething . . 36221010! KentBro. ., . , . Said 1,261 0 0 


[June 21, 1884. 


LONDON —continued. 


For Erection of Ten Shops at the Central Tish Market, for 


the Corporation of the City of London. 


Egan é di ‘ : : a - £2,078 0 
Brian’) é 6 “ C ; 5 - 1,337 10 
Burrough . - ; . 2 + LZ 
Good , 5 5 ° ° 5 tel LOSeaO 
Ansell , ‘ 0 : ‘ 5 GAUSS 
Jeffries . ’ . A A ‘ - 1,148 0 
Mowlemis, “6: (/s\ Gis (ee ar LOD ENO 
Mark , . . ‘ . . ° okG70) 40 
Mower . . . . ° . ‘ - 1,050 0 
Building Company ‘ . ; . - 1,042 0 
Scharien & Williams . . ‘ . + 998. 0 
Shurmur . . . . . « 990 0 
Webb & Rolfe ; ree: . 3 + 945 0 
Hunter ee. : ° . . . + 933 0 
Gentry . 0 7 0) e | cS ODI 
Green . . . ° . ° ° ° 779 +0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


For Erection of Foundry, Pattern Shop, Warehouse, &c., 
in Tabard Street, S.E. Messrs. Gzorak LANSDOWN 


& Harriss, Architects. 
. General Building 


Works. 

Higgs & Hill . ; - £4,030 0 0 
Downs c ; 5 . 38,950 0 0 
J.& J. Greenwood , +. 3601-00 
Kirk & Randall A . 3,816 0 0 
Rider & Son . A . 8,680 0 0 
Wall Bros, a 3,819 0 0 
Shepherd , : : 2 3,013 0" 0) 
H.&E.Lea . : . 3,729 0 0 
Chappell . : ‘ . 8,634 0 0 
Conder 6 5 . «| 3,140" OmeO 
Hall, Bedall & Co. . - 3,786 02:0 
Colls & Son 3 5 - 3,722 0.0 
Canning & Mullins . - 38,676 0 0 
Bird . 4 3,460 0 0 

0 0 


TARROUT & SON (accepted) 


For Building Board School, 
Mr. E. R. Ropson, Architect. 


Quantities furnished. 


Ironwork of 
Roofs, 


£1,230 
1,240 
1,588 
1,262 
1,250 
1,033 
1,255 
1,000 
857 
875 
854 
872 
809 
925 
766 


Priestley & Gurney . . ° . . £16,966 
Goodman . , : : - . 3 600% 
Reading ‘ ‘ ' 0 : Hy + 16,074 
Lathey Bros, . . ‘ 5 é » 16,024 
Shepherd . : “ és A : + 16,017 
Turtle & Appleton . ‘ ; ‘ © 53995. 
Shurmur ‘ 3 . ° 5 c - 15,984 
Bangs & Co. ° c 5 - 15,817 
Parry & Co, . . . 7 < » 15,556 
Kirk & Randall . 4 : f § » 15,477 
‘Oldrey . 5 ; = . é - 15,280 
Stimpson & Co, . . . . « 15,276 
Tongue A . . . . . - 15,100 
Wall Bros. . ° ° . c ‘ + 15,092 
Hobson . ° . . : a « 15,027 
Grover . : c ° : ‘ - 15,000 
Holloway . ° . . 4 . - 14,986 
Jerrard 6 e . ° . . 14,879 
Down . . . . ° é - « 14,783 
Wall: 4 : 5 0 5 ° « 14,766 
Hart: ° . . . . . » 14,670 


For Enlargement of Board 
Mr. EK. R. Rogson, Architect. 


W. & D. McGregor A : RBS £8,013 
Lathey Bros. . : © A 4 PP aryioss! 
Bangs & Co. : : 6 : .- 7,214 
Scrivener & Co. . f 4 ' . 7,185 
Holloway . ; ‘ 5 A ; pean (S76) 
Kirk & Randall . . . . ° cues LOl 
Wall Bros. ° bi 5 s : Fy tes) 
Priestley & Gurney . : . 3 emit OLO 
Stimpson & Co. . . F a . 6,980 
Oldrey . 3 5 ’ . 6,920 
Reading . A _ 3 . : . 6,890 
Turtle & Appleton . ° « . 6,865 
Jerrard . a * p : ‘ sy LOVER 
For Covercd Playgrounds at Board Schools, 
St. John’s Road. 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Limited : «£172 
Holden & Co. . s ° 5 < - 160 
Lowes 6 b : 4 ° e A Fe bb 
South Grove, 
Pritchard ; A . c f : « 910 
F. & F. J. Wood : . ‘ . ; . 893 
Sargeant . : . . . ? ‘ » 830 
Atherton & Latta . . . icgneeta - 810 
Robey : ‘ 5 . 6 4 a rn hche) 
Thompson & Tweed . B é . . 690 
Wick Road. 

Removing and Re-erecting Iron Buildings, 
Pritchard A ° . . ‘ 5 » 686 
Oldrey 3 : Gj . ° « - 600 
McCormick & Sons . . ° ‘ : . 650 
Jerrard  . . . . . : . « 461 

LUDLOW. 


SoocosecososcoosesceooSoSeSsSoOSoSS 


eocooococoooscoosd 


cooo 


eococoscooceoceocs| ld 


ScoososcooscosooosoooocSo 


Eltringham Street, Chelsea, 


SseocsesoeoooSooOoSCOSoOSSoOSCSO 


School, Buckingham Terrace, 


ooooscooooooSo 


eocooccoe oco 


oooo 


For Buiiding Business Premises, Ludlow, for Messrs. 
Smith & Co. Mr. D. W. Roninson, Architect, King 


Street, Hereford. 


Cullis, Hereford . . . . ° . £2,409 
Welsh, Hereford . 5 4 A G . 2,344 
Davies, Hereford . . ry A ° « 2,250 
Gardener Bros, Hereford , ‘ A ot, 9.00 
WEALE, Ludlow (accepted) . . » 1,800 
Bowers & Co., Hereford ° . . + 1,670 


PLY MOUTH. 


ocooocooco 


oococoo 


For Additions, &c, to the Castle Street Board Schools, 


Plymouth. Messrs. 


Hixr & OpeeErs, Architects, 


Plymouth. Quantities by Messrs. Harvey & Paul, 


Plymouth. 
Westaway, Devonport . . . 
Gill, Stoke . A ° : . 
Lethbridge & May, Plymouth , ; z 
Palk & Partridge, Plymouth ; 
Piper, Stoke . F : . 
King, Plymouth . . . ° . 
Debnam (for Matcham & Co.), Plymouth 
Pethick Bros., Plymouth , . 3 
Finch & Son, Plymouth 4 i v 
Reed, Plymouth , : F A —: 
LAPTHORNE & GoAD, Plymouth (accepted) 


. 
. 
. 
e 
. 
. 


« «£3,700 


eceoscoeooscooco 


eecocoocoocscosco 
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SUPPLEMENT 


NANTYGLO. 
For Building School for 331 Children at Nantyglo. Messrs. 
Buiesstry & ASPINALL, Architects, Cardiff. 


Thomas, Abergavenny . ° ° . £3,572 0 0 
Welsh, Hereford ° ‘ a2 9ee OPO 
Williams, Blaina , ‘ 5 5 e - 2,625 0 0 
Morgan, Nantyglo . ‘ . . . 2,574 14 0 
Vaughan, Tredegar e . ° A - 2,335 5 0 
MorGan, Tredegar Seta? 5 < - 2,831 10 0 
Jenkins, Brynmaur ; . . . 2,215 0 0 
NEW MALDEN. 
For Erection of Villa Residence at New Malden. Mr. H 
MarsH, Architect, 
Johnson , G . . . c e -£3,291 0 0 
Shurmur } . . ° F - 2,561 g 0 
Lee & Co, Fy F . A 0 ‘ »’ 2,399 0 0 
Nye Cc ‘ . . ° . * - 2,144 0 0 
Lane . ° . ° . . . . 1,858 10 0 
Aldridge & Co. ° . . ° . - 1,82316 0 
OSWESTRY. 
For Building Aérated Waterworks, Oswestry. Mr. E, 
BREMNER-SMITH, Architect, 
Pardo, Oswestry . A ° ° . £440 0 0 
Gibbons, Manchester . . . 4381 0 0 
W. & G. THOMAS, Oswestry (accepted) . . 429 0 0 
Gethin, Shrewsbury (withdrawn) . A . 386 0 0 
RASTRICK. 


For the Erection of a Residence at Spout, Rastrick, Yorks, 
for Mr. F, Sutcliffe, of Rastrick. Mr. R. F. RoGERson, 
Architect, Brighouse. 

Joiners. 


Rayner, Rastrick . . . . . £228 0 8 
Sykes & Sons, Brighouse. . . ° 21980" 10 
Bell & Shaw, Rastrick . ‘ . ° weeale 070 
Bottomley, Rastrick . . . . « 212 0 0 
Wright, Brighouse . = . ‘ yy PEO OA 
Crowruer, Brighouse (accepted) . . » 200 0 0 
Bentley, Rastrick . ° ° * . « » 200 0) 0 
Plumbers and Glaziers. 
Garton, Huddersfield . . 6 . - 9915 0 
Brooke, Brighouse . : . . ancl. OL0 
Lawson, Brighouse (accepted) c ‘ A i Ah 
Plasterers, 
Clarke, Rastrick ‘ : . . . 62040 
Brearley, Rastrick . . « °4815 0 
Gledhill & Barraclough, Brighouse ° « 4710 0 
Heponstall, Brighouse . - 46 6 0 
ANDERSON & HyNEs, Brighouse (accepted) Seogsloe 0 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C, 


BILLs OF QuANTITIEs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CerTiFIcaTE Books for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracunr’s TaBres, upon application. 


SiLICATED CARBON 
CONSTANT-SUPPLY FILTER. 


SILICATED CARBON CrRADE MARES 


UNFILTERED WATER 


Complete with Brackets, ready for fixing 
Price £3 3s. Hach. 
Write for List of Prices to the 


SILICATED CARBON FILTER CO. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


CHILMARK AND WARDOUR STONE QUARRIES, 
WILTSHIRE. 


TONE.—PORTLAND SERIES, of which 


Salisbury Cathedral is built ; also used in the restoration of 
Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and Rochester 
Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey, many Churches, Mansions, &c. 

Price of Block, Sawn or Worked Stone, Steps, Paving, Walling 
Stone, Rou 6-3 Blocks for Engineering Purposes, &c-, on applica - 
tion to T. P, LILLY, Gillingham, Dorset. 


SHEFFIELD. 
For Construction of Buildings ard Works for Treatment 
of Sewage at Blackburn ee near Sheffield. 


Green, Rotherham . : ‘ . £42,541 0 0 
Smith, Rotherham . . ° . e°325242"-0 0 
Brumby, Sheffield . . 32,196 0 0 
Fidler, Eckington . . . . - 380,450 0 0 
Ripley, Rotherham . r ‘ ° . 28,075 0) 0 
Warburton, Manchester . é . - 27,931 0 0 
Obank & Son,Idle . . : : - 27,800 0 0 
Carr, Sheffield . - . . 27,300 0 0 
Armitage & Hodgson, ‘Leeds 5 5 « 26,250 0 0 
Pearson & Sons, Bradford . ' Fp - 25,758 0 0 
Brier, Sons & Wilson, Dewsbury . - 24,950 0 0 
Tomlinson & Sons, Bhefield : ° . 24,700 0 0 
Scott, Rotherham é . . . 24,600 0 0 
Longden & Son, Sheffield . e . + 24,506 0 0 
Bissett & Son, Sheffield * . A * . 23,560 0 0 


* Recommended for acceptance, 


SOUTHEND. 


For Erection of Mechanics’ Institute, Southend. Mr. E. 
WriGut, Architect. Quantities by Mr. Henry Love- 
grove, 26 Budge Row, EC. 


Bullock . . F ° ° ; . . £1,800 0 0 
Drake . ee ce se es | A07Te Ob 0 
Baker & Wiseman ‘ . . ‘ og 5 8 i 
Steward . . . . . F + 1,368 0 _0 
Woodham , Py ° . “ - 1,360 0 0 
Whur (e707) P ° e . : « 1,280 0 0 
Design, withow! Basement. 
Darke & Son . ‘ e ° . . - 1050 0 0 
Baker & Wiseman . ° ° ‘ ‘ 984 0 0 
WHUR (accepted) . ° . . ° e 949 0 0 
Woodham , . . . . . . 940 0 0 
Steward. ° . . . . » 93 070 
Architect’s estimate ° . . . . 987 0 0 


SOWERBY BRIDGE. 


For Execution of Decorator’s and Painter’s Works at 
Providence Free Church, Sowerby Bridge. Mr. T. L. 
Patchett, Architect. 


Lumps, Triangle (accepted). 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


For Repairs and Decorations at Calverley Park, Tunbridge 
Wells, for Mr. W. R. Musuroon. Messrs. BATTAM & Co. ye 
Surveyors. 

CoLWILL (accepled). 
No Competition, 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 2onsoown 


9 COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., L?: 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


Supply direct from their own Quarries, 


CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND - CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices and Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, BATH. 


“THE MARBLE STORES.” 


WILLIAMS & NASH, 


9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade 


FOR 


CHIMNEYPIEGES, 


ETC. 
MARBLE FENDERS, 20s. 
OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port o1 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BATH ST ONE, { Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


International Health Exhibition. 


Situated immediately beyond the Dairies in the Main 
Corridor.—Exhibit No. 1,087. See Catalogue. 


PUTNEY’S 
PATENT “ NAIL-LESS ” 
SOLID WOOD 


FLOORING. 


Full particulars post free. SAMUEL PUTNEY, Baltic 
Wharf, Harrow Road, Paddington, London, W. 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 


For Building House at Wellingborough, for Mr. C. H. 
Archer. Mr. E. SHARMAN, Architect. 


Underwood, Wellingborough. A : £763 0 0 
Archer, Northampton . . . ° - 740.0 0 
Leek, Wellingborough . . . . ripe ty 
Brown, Wellingborough . ° . : aioe Oe 0 
Henson, Wellingborough . ° «, 700. 0 0 
Harrison & Hacksley, Wellingborough . 689 15 0 


WEST ENFIELD. 


For Villa at Uplands Park, West Enfield, Mr. J. HAMIL- 
Ton, Architect, 


Wallace. ° ° . ° . - £1,500 0 0 
Harris & Wardrop ° . : . EA De Gre O 
Harper . - . F ° . e « 1,088 0 0 
Flarvey«l Soe) vem, < Mowemaycaltee’ aeons LOSS ORO 
SAYER (accepted) . ° . a . . 985 0 0 


WORCESTER PARK. 


For Erection of a House at Worcester Park, Surrey, for 
Mr. C. W. Smith. Messrs. WHITFIELD & THOMAS, 
Architects, 20 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Quantities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon, 1 Adelaide 
Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


Heath . = ° mene . . . £2,300 0 0 
Goddard & Sons . ie Se ° ° - 2,296 0 0 
Hill Bros. é ° e e ° » 2,294 0 0 
Bottrill (too late) . ° is e . » 2,250 0 0 
Jarrett . : ° * . . . - 2,199 0 0 
Killick . F 5 ‘ A « 2,155 10 0 
Shillitoe . . .  2,150- O80 
TURTLE & APPLETON (accepted) - o « 2,050 0° 0 


YEOVIL. 


For Erection of Malt-house, for Mr. Joseph Brusta, Yeovil. 
Messis. H. STopEs & Co., Engineers & Architects, 
244 Southwark Street, S.E. Quantities by Mr. Bt 
Stopes and Mr, F, E. Morris. 


Cubitt, London , . e . ’ - £2,430 0 0 
Ridoot, London . : . . ° . 2,429 10-0 
Kite, Salisbury . . . . . + 2,18819 0 
Poole, Ilminster . : . . . 7 21608 OF 0 
Davis & Son, Dorchester . ° . 2,143 18 0 
Young Bros., Salisbury : . ° oo 271300 08-0 
Bartlett, Yeovil . ° . . . . 2,024 14 0 
Cox, Yeovil ? . 7° 1;999% O80 
Stephens & Bastow, London. and Bristol 1 1970 208 0 
Gibson, Exeter . - 1,880 0 0 
But, Sons & Co., Limited (wecepte d) . 1,744 0 0 


J. L. BACON & CO.,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34 UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACKH, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W., 


And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and 
NEWCASTLE. — 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “Heating” post free. 


QUANTITIES, ETC., 


__ Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 


COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO,, 
MANUFACTURING PAPERSTAINERS, 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC, 
SHOW-ROOMS : z 


110 High Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W. 


Of all Decorators & Contractors. 
@@ Sore AppREss. 
Note Trade Mark. 


“SANITAS” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT, 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c, 


FT ee a re 
AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E. 
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" GRATES. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


“ABBOTS 


HA 


Ng he es 


B 158 to 102 Oxford Street, London, W. 


A large Stock of these Grates, which are unsurpassed, 
NONE ARE GENUINE EXCEPT BEARING REGISTERED TRADE MARK “ABBOTSFORD.” 


WOOD CHIMNEY-PIECES WITH OVER-MANTELS—Special Designs, 
MARBLE, SLATE, AND IRON CHIMNEY-PIECES: 


BRASS FENDERS, FIRE-IRONS AND DOGS, ALSO GAS FITTINGS. 
Specially-designed Tile Hearths and Slabs for Sides. 


DE MORGAN ART TILES. 
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OGUE AND 


“STOVE” CATAL TESTIMONIALS F 


BELL’S ASBE 
This article is m 
Asbestos fibre, 
comparatively 
should be used 
carpet, and it can be taken up and relaid 
quired ; it may be laid between the flooring boards, on the 
ceiling before plastering, and on the walls. Doors of pine 
or other wood should be so constructed as to have a sheet 
of the felt in the centre, so that either side being burned | {gj 
the other remains intact. In houses so protected fires | 
would be localised to the rooms in which they originate. | a) 
Asbestos felt, being a non-conductor of heat, is superior to | 
any other sheathing, and used under slates has no equal. | < 
It yields no dust, lies quite flat, is soft to the tread, and its fe 5 


STOS FLOORING FELT, 

anufactured from specially prepared 
and by its use any building can be rendered 
fireproof at a very small cost. This material 
as a substitute for brown paper under the 


as often as re- 


low cost places it within the reach of everybody. Made! S 
in rolls of 36 inches wide, Pw NX 
BELL’S ASBESTOS BOILER ND SSN 


PIPE Co 


BELL’S A 
3 7 The goods of this house a 
posed to w eather »| attempt ismade to compete with 
any other coating, | of inferior materials at low pric 


It can be stripped off |_to the undermentioned depots 


re of the highest quality only, and no 


,and not through agents or factors. 


BELI’S ASBESTOS AND INDIA- 
RUBBER WOVEN TAPE AND 8SHEET- 
| ING for making every class of steam and water Joint. 
It can be bent by hand to the form required, without 
puckering, and is especially useful in making joints of man- 
hole and mudhole doors on boilers; also for large ‘still’ 
joints, where boiling fat and steam have to be resisted. It 
is kept in stock in rolls of 100 feet, from 3-in. to 3-in. 
wide, and any. thickness from 3; in. upwards. Manhole 
/ covers can be lifted many times before the renewal of the 
| jointing material is necessary. The same material is made 
‘up into sheets about 40 in. square, and each sheet bears 
| the trade mark, without which none is genuine. Jt is 

very necessary to guard against imitations of this useful 

| material, and to secure themselves against being sup- 
|vlied with these less useful articles at my price, users 
are recommended to see that every 10-ft, length of 
the Asbestos Tape purchased by them bears the trade 
mark, 

BELL’S ASBESTOS CEMENT for the 
backing of firegrates and furnaces. The use of this fire- 
proof material saves the expense and annoyance occasioned 
by the repairs so constantly required in the firegrates and 
kitchen ranges of private houses. Any labourer accustomed 
to handle other cements can apply this, 


SBESTOS. 


other Manufacturers by the supply | 
es. All orders must be sent direct 


gain with 20 per cent. of fresh, and applied a 


} gain, 
and only requires to be mixed with wa 


L i ter to the con- 
sistency required for use. 


A horizontal boiler, 17 ft. 6 in, long, 15 H.P., g 
Temperature on Plates 


ave the following results :— 
186 deg. 


oS Covering ae 
One ton of coal was saved per week, and, although the fire 


20 lbs. of steam were in the boiler next morning, 


The following testimonial refers to this covering :— 


Offices of Wimbledon Local Board, Wimbledon, Nov. 28th, 1883. 
ou to know that we save exactly 40 per cent. in fue! throuch using 
W. SANTO CRIMP, C.E., F.G.S, 


AINT, for floors, stairs, and all interior woodwork, 
to prevent the spread of fire. This paint is especialy useful in cotton mills, and in fact 
in all factories and buildings exposed to risk from fire. It is quite free from poiscnous 
ingredients, and is both easily and cheaply applied. Bell’s Asbestos Paint has, on 
several occasions, done great service in preventing the loss of life and property. The 
great fire in Buchanan Street, Glasgow, in November last, produced the following 
testimony to the value of this material i— 


Offices of the Glasgow Herald, the Weekly Herald, and the Evening Times, 
Mr. John Bell. 


ee ee oe oe 


93 


93 
was raked out every evening 


ee 


Dear Sir,—It may interest y 
your covering.—Yours truly, 


BELL’8 ASBESTOS P 


t without a fibre of the wood bein touched, while 
Lime, at once got into a flame.— Yours truly, 


(Signed) ALEX. SINCLAIR. 
S SASH-LINE CORD is unaffected by heat and 
y the use of metallic wire and chains. Ropes made in the 


trength, and being indestructible by fire are of incalculable 


BELL’S ASBESTO 
damp, and renders unnecessar 
same form have great tensile s 
value for fire escapes, 


BELL’S ASBESTOS BOILER PRESERVATIVE.—This useful 
xture, by absorbing the free oxygen that is in the water, entirely checks pitting ani 
corrosion. It also disintegrates incrustation so immediately as to prevent its adhering to 
the plates. Not only isa great economy of fuel effected by keeping boilers clean, but 
the risk of having the plates burned is thereby obviated. It has been computed that 
1-16th inch thick of incrustation causes a waste of 15 per cent. of coal ; 4 inch thick, 
60 per cent. ; and 4inch, 150 per cent. Thus the Preservative avoids the great risks 
which are inseparable from scaled plates, lengthens the life of a boiler, and covers its own 
cost a hundredfold by economy of fuel. It is entirely harmless, and has no injurious 
action on metals. It can be put into the feed tank or boiler, as may be most convenient. 
Sold in drums and casks bearing the trade mark, without which none is genuine, 


BELL’S PURE ASBESTOS CLOTH, for protection against the spread 
of fire. Iron curtains warp, and in the great emergency of fire will often be immovable. 
Asbestos cloth, being incorruptible, will remain strong and flexible for an indefinite 
period, and will stay the progress of a fire and the passage of smoke longer than any 
other known material. This cloth is also extensively used in Maignen’s unequalled 
water filters, for which a gold medal and diploma of honour were awarded by the 
Special Commission appointed by Her Majesty’s Government to receive the reports of 
the International Juries at the Fi By special arrangement with Mr, 


isheries Exhibition. J 1 
Maignen, his filters for houses, factories, and towns are supplied by this firm. 
BELL’ 


S ASBESTOS BLOCK GAS FIRES.—The Asbestos Block 
Gas Fire is formed by placing inside the ordinary grate a hollow block (burner), com- 
posed of Asbestos, and perforated. An iron sole-plate, with a single gas burner, is fixed 
at the bottom of the block, After being lighted a short time, both the block and asbestos 
fuel throw out intense heat, 


BELL’S ASBEST 
composed of the finest han 


other Asbestos fuel. 

BELUW’S SPHCIAL LONDON-MADE ASBESTOS MILL- 
BOARD, for dry steam joints, made of the best Asbestos fibre, is well-known for its 
toughness and purity, and is absolutely free from the injurious ingredients frequently 
used to obtain an appe:rance of finish, regardless of the real utility of the material, Made 
in sheets measuring about 40 in. square, from 1-64th in. to 1 in. and 3 millimétre 
Hach sheet bears the Trade Mark. 


mi 


OS FUEL for gas fires, This genuine Asbestos Fuel is 
d-picked Asbestos, and its weight is about half that of any 


to 25 millimetres thick, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


BELL’S ASBESTOS WORKS, SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S.E. 


Or the DEPOTS :—1'84 SOUTHWARK STREET, S.E.; VICTORIA BUILDINGS, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER ; 11 & 13 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW ; 
39 MOUNT STUART SQUARE, CARDIFF; 21 RITTER STRASSE, BERLIN, 


+, at No. 5 Now-street Square H.C.; and Published by GILBERT WOOD at the Office, No. 176 Strand, W.0., London, 


Saturday, June 21, 1884, 


Pri ted for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO 
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CURIO-MANIA; OR, THE ROMANCE OF 
CURIOSITIES. 


not by any means an exceptional mani- 


more amazement than usual at the large 
sums of good money which people of the 
highest character for culture can be per- 
suaded to pay or to advise to be paid for 
articles which in the vernacular will be 
only called by some such name as toys. 
_ We do not feel particularly called upon to rejoice over the big 
figures in question, nor, on the other hand, to exhibit any kind 
of distress at the contemplation of them ; our object is to 
inquire what is the real effect of such romantic extravagance 
upon the great cause of national art, and whether there are any 
legitimate influences which bring about such phenomena. The 
mere sums of money do not tell the tale ; they are but like the 
figures in an algebraical equation. For when one gentleman 
transfers to another the possession of a piece of interesting 
china in exchange for the possession of two or three thousand 
pounds sterling, which he transfers perhaps to another gentle- 
_man next week for a piece of interesting enamel in which he 
takes more delight for the moment, it seems difficult to see 
how any one of the three is a whit richer or poorer than the 
young people of the American story who “swopped” their articles 
of attire for a whole afternoon, and are represented so 

erroneously to have cleared a few dollars apiece. 
If the article which is sold at so high a price—and it is 


useless to quote any more the hundreds and thousands of 


pounds to which the vases and dishes were “run up” the 
other day by the excited subjects of curiosity-mania and their 


shrewd agents—if the thing is undeniably a wonderful work of 


human genius in the direction of that supreme delightfulness 
which nature attains without an effort, and man must for ever 
therefore strive so hard to emulate in such small measure as 
he can, then it may at least encourage artistic endeavour in 
general when those who happen to be the possessors of large 
accumulations of property, and have to seek out channels for 
its bestowal to please the fancy, thus rival each other in the 

desire to be associated with success so exquisite, if only 
through the unsubstantial title of ownership—unsubstantial 
because the artist after all is the only solid ower of that 
which is his work. ‘That one’s own fingers may possibly in 
time be so blessed as to produce a princely thing of beauty, 
which shall be thus worshipped of mankind, is a thought, 
perhaps, of more genuine enjoyment than the anticipation of 
conquering a kingdom ; and, indeed, is not a great artist a 
king of men? We may go further, and acknowledge that there 
are works of art whose possession by the nation, and at the 
highest of all prices—perhaps a price higher than any money 
value in the open market can ever represent—is the only 
honour that can be recognised as worthy of their merits. But 
how many of even the most highly-priced “objects of art ” in 
the world can answer this description ? 

It is one of the most imperative duties of all artistic criti- 
cism in these days to keep continually before the public the 
fact that the “treasures” of the great collections of “art” are 
not identical with the masterpieces of artistic creation. Ex- 
cellent workmanship of one order or another we may assume 
to be almost universal ; it is not worth while to quarrel with 
the admiration of the artisan-hand when it is the artist-hand 

_ that is to be tested. But is it not often the case that, the more 
excellent the corporeal manipulation of the work may be, the 
more delusive will be such excellence, when that spiritual 
element of poetic device which constitutes its fine art is im- 

-_ perfectly, spuriously, or even—as it sometimes is—perniciously 

_ manifested ? 

: We are not obliged any the more to deprecate the collec- 

_ tion of highly-priced curiosities when we draw a distinction 

“between them and the sovereign examples of artistic genius, 


IHE sale of the Fountaine collection at 
Messrs. CHRISTIE'S last week, although 


festation of the enthusiasm which can be 
excited in an auction-room when curio- 
mania is in question, seems to have 
awakened throughout the country a little 


If it be only fairly understood that they are no more than they 
are, so be it ; but the question is how fat they can be expected 
to help to form a true national taste with reference to the art 
of the future. In other words, if the working leaders “and 
guides of the art-workmen of England in these critical times 
are to be led to accept the mere curiosities of antique work- 
manship as ‘‘treasures of ar¢,” and to take the high prices they 
sell for in the auction-room to be a true test of their artistic 
merit, as an almost supernatural quality to be studied, analysed, 
admired, and imitated implicitly and unreservedly, then is it 
not our duty, in spite of “fabulous prices” declared from 
rostrums, impetuous congratulations of aristocratic companies, 
and delicate applause of kid-gloved ladies’ hands, to warn the 
rising generation of manly English artist-workers that these may 
be treasures of authenticity but not of art ? 

It would be altogether a mistake, however, to let it be sup- 
posed that, while the curiosities stand so high in the market, 
the examples of true art are treated with less honour. The 
enormous prices paid by collectors nowadays are still but 
symbols in so many equations, and it is still the mere super- 
fluity of general wealth that is the most important factor, 
but the same prodigious money figures certainly attach to 
pictures as much as to anything, and probably with a better 
appreciation and discrimination here of real intellectual value. 
It is unnecessary to add that, in the minor art world, and in 
the curiosity world itself, those articles of costly authenticity 
which are also of really exalted artistic merit, if they do not 
float any higher because of that consideration, certainly float 
equally high with the best. We may therefore contemplate 
the exaggeration of artistic prices at large as something which 
is brought about by influences worthy of being understood. 
But it is not that all artistic work sells well, or sells at all; 
many a struggling artist knows this to his great and abiding 
disappointment. It is not that even good artistic work is 
always a commercial success ; there are only too many in- 
stances to the contrary. It is not that exaggerated values are 
meant to afford aid to the universal progress of the artistic 
spirit. Suppose the prices at CurisTiE’s were to fall 50 per 
cent. all round, or even a good deal more. If such were 
actually to be the case, perhaps it would have to be accounted 
for by some great commercial disaster, affecting the whole 
country, and indeed extending probably over the whole of 
Europe ; but let us suppose that it was due only to the 
preaching of some sudden Ruskin-gospel of common 
sense, some reaction of the sense of duty, or some 
diametrical change of the romantic sentiment. May we 
be permitted to ask whether the consequence might not 
possibly be a speedy enhancement of the money value of 
many thousands of what are called mediocre because they are 
cheap, but are still admitted to be charming, productions of 
everyday artistic workmanship? The same wealth that now 
expends itself in the romance of long dead-and-gone authenti- 
city might just as well, and surely to a better purpose, be 
diverted to the purchase of the living things of equally 
authentic genius that are born and bred in our own day and 
our own land. May we not say @ priori, however true it is 
that the value of a thing is what it will bring, that a palpably 
extravagant and incoherent value in CHRISTIE’s auction-room 
is a palpably unwholesome value? And then the question is 
whether this unwholesomeness is a private or a public disease. 

When an enamel vase of no great majesty fetches so many 
thousand pounds, let anyone who inspected the Fountaine 
collection last week reflect for a few moments upon how far 
the money would go in the Royal Academy Exhibition, or in 
the building of a mansion, a public gallery, a church, a monu- 
ment, not one of which need cost a shilling the more because 
of its being designed with exceeding grace for everlasting 
homage ; and then let him ask why all these should be dis- 
paraged and put out of countenance by this one little vase ? 
Is it a work of that supernal intellect which makes man god- 
like? Or is it a thing of that infinitely dainty and delicate 
finesse of the wondrous human hand which is a material rival, 
so far as material rivalry can go, of the spiritual device that 
is still supreme? Or is it rather a specimen of rare authenticity 
only, which it is impossible to match, not owing to any 
deficiency of manual dexterity, but because of the technical 
question of historical counterfeit? Surely in these days of 
practical art it is a satire upon all this romance of authenticity 
when the collections of Europe are full of specimens well 
known as copies that cannot be distinguished from the originals, 
the copy worth nothing, the original priceless + ; 
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In forming a historical gallery, or rather museum of artistic 
works, great nations are well entitled to rival each other in 
procuring genuine examples at whatever price sane, not to say 
prudent, experts may find themselves obliged to pay for them ; 
but it is not’ an act of Philistinism to observe that, even with 
this purpose in view, there is reason in the roasting of eggs, 
and wisdom, let us add, and true patriotism, in avoiding the 
profitless enrichment of the unscrupulous fraternity of com- 
mission agents and brokers, whose well-known ignorance of 
true art, if there were no other test, ought to warn off those 
who desire to be well advised. 

Far be it from anyone to discourage the collection of works 
of genius ; but we cannot but feel that we represent a strong 
feeling in this country, when we say that they ought to be 
really works of genius paramount, if their acquisition for 
universal study is to benefit the national taste in these busy 
and thoughtful days. 


LIFE IN ARCHITECTURE. 


OST people who are interested either in the art or the 
archzology of London have probably examined 
before now the recently uncovered side of Westminster Hall. 
There is nothing very remarkable about its proportions or its 
details, and such beauty as it may once have possessed has 
long ago been destroyed by excrescences and alterations. 
“‘ Interesting chiefly to the historian and the antiquary ” is the 
verdict which the modern architect, mainly intent on what will 
help him with his own work, will at first, perhaps, be inclined 
to pronounce on it. Still, itis worth a second glance, and if 
the eye wanders on to the modern building which adjoins it, 
it is pretty sure ofa third one. For here, side by side, stand 
one of the roughest of ancient remains, and one of the most 
elaborate of modern productions, both alike Gothic ; and yet 
one full of life and the other of lifelessness. In front there is 
an unadorned old wall, with little to relieve it except vast, 
unstudied-looking buttresses : further south there is the richest 
facade of the Houses of Parliament, with scarcely a plain 
stone about it ; and yet, for one of the very highest qualities 
of art, it is the rugged building that bears away the palm, and 
the laboured one that cannot for a moment attempt to claim 
it. It is not Sir CHARLES Barry’s design alone which shows 
to this disadvantage: this is the common contrast between 
old work and new. 

Everybody with the capacity for appreciating art knows 
what is meant by “life” in painting and sculpture, in poetry 
and the drama. Every architect knows, or should know, what 
is meant by it in decoration, even of the less ambitious kinds. 
Some five-and-twenty years ago, as most of us remember, there 
was a strenuous attempt to supersede the so-called ‘‘con- 
ventional” ornament, found in most Medieval work except 
that of the early part of the fourteenth century, by so-called 
“naturalistic” carving, in which the forms, chiefly vegetable, 
were directly copied from those of natural objects. The 
Oxford University Museum was one of the buildings to which 
this system was. most thoroughly applied. “Every column was 
finished with a representation of some particular plant, and the 
“fern capital,” the ‘‘aloe capital,” and the “violet capital” 
received great applause, for the moment, as new and admirable 
works of art. As most people now see, they were not works 
of art at all, but feeble transcripts of nature—imperfect even 
as transcripts, because they aimed at rendering, in coarse stone, 
effects that could hardly have been copied even in the most 
delicate metal-work. But it was not the imperfection of the 
rendering that made them intolerable so much as the lifeless- 
ness. In their anxiety to show every leaflet on the fern and 
every spine upon the aloe, the carvers missed the main facts 
about the way in which ferns and aloes grow. Their carvings, 
even if accurate, would only have been carvings of limp and 
flaccid leaves—of things which everyone would wish put out 
of sight if he actually saw them, and of which no one, there- 
fore, could be expected greatly to enjoy a mere mechanical 
representation. Decoration of this type soon had its day, and 
people saw that it was better to have life without minute 
imitation of nature, as in the old “conventional ” ornament, 
than minute imitation of nature without life, as in this would-be 
‘‘naturalistic ” decoration. 

But it is not only in the imitative arts, like painting and 
sculpture, and the half-imitative ones, like ornament, that life 
is important. It is no less essential in the purely creative art 


of architecture proper. The means, indeed, by which life 
shows itself here are more subtle, more recondite, more 
hardly to be traced than those by which it enters into the 
works of other artists ; and hence it happens that the architect 
is of all men most in danger of missing the quality. It was 
not always so. From the eleventh century to the fifteenth in 
England, and much earlier and later elsewhere, life is the one 
quality which crowns every success, and redeems almost every 
failure. Multitudes of the minor works of the Middle Ages 
would be simply intolerable without it. Their proportions, not 
seldom, are uncouth, and their details comparatively unattrac- 
tive. A modern copy of them, reduced to the flatness and 
tameness by which copies are usually distinguished, would 
hardly be borne with even by the least cultivated people ; and 
yet the originals attract almost everybody. In this secret of 
putting life into a building evidently lies the solution of many 
difficulties ; amongst others, of the difficulty of producing 
artistic work at a cheap rate. The late Mr. Street long ago 
remarked that ancient buildings never failed artistically for 
want of money: the cheapest were as good in their way as the 
most expensive. They could not have been so good if dignity 
of outline were in question, for this means height, and height 
means cost. Nor could they have been as good if quality of 
Ornament were meant, for the higher types of ornament would 
be unattainable because of the expense. But the humblest 
building may equal, or even excel, the most ambitious one in 
this quality of life—just as the smallest plants, according to 
VIOLLET LE Duc, express it more forcibly than shrubs and 
trees. It is worth asking, then, by what means life, in archi- 
tecture proper, can best be manifested, and how we can attain 
this invaluable effect, which will atone for so many other 
deficiencies, but for the deficiency of which nothing can com- 
pensate us. 

Life, then, seems mainly to show itself in architecture by 
three things—naturalness, unexpectedness, and strength. It 
is probably because it involves naturalness that it is so rare in 
modern work ; for in an artificial state of society naturalness 
is just what is most uniformly repressed. It belongs, in fact, 
only to the lowest and the highest sections of such a society ; 
it is the first thing lost by incipient learning, and perhaps the 
last one regained by consummate culture. In intermediate 
stages, few people dare to be natural. How many living archi- 
tects are there, for instance, who would have ventured. to build 
the naive-looking, natural, and practical flying buttresses lately 
uncovered at the side of Westminster Hall? Which of us 
would not have tried to smooth them down, to tame them and 
moderate them, and bring them in some kind or other of con- 
formity to habit and custom? The building throws them out, 
just as an animal throws out its limbs; not where it thinks 
they look best, but where it feels that they will support and 
steady it best. This same irrepressible naturalness, this daring 
to do just what is wanted without regard to appearances, shows 
itself’ in almost every building that is eminent for the expres- 
sion of life. Look, for instance, at the staircase turrets in the 
west front of Coutances Cathedral—not cramped and crowded 
so as to form only slight projections, but boldly detached from 
a corner of each tower. Few architects had dared to do any- 
thing so free and natural before ; none, perhaps, would venture 
on such a liberty now ; and yet what an almost startling effect 
of vigour is the result. Look, again, at our old castles, such 
as Pembroke. There is no regularity about them, no purposed 
symmetry of plan or elevation. The walls bend about and 
step up and down just as the ground makes it desirable. The 
towers are placed not where beauty but where use decided. 
Everything is practical and utilitarian, and even because of 
this the whole grouping is so natural that it almost looks like 
a part of nature itself. Such examples as this make one ask 
whether half the ugliness of modern engineering works does 
not spring from the engineer’s endeavour not to let them be 
ugly. If they were only natural they would be tolerable ; it is 
the attempt—the misplaced and- unsuccessful attempt—at 
symmetry and regularity which leaves them so hopelessly 
vulgar. 

Unexpectedness—the next means by which life is exhibited 
—is perilous if not accompanied by reasonableness. In itself 
it implies an approach to the border-line which divides the 
sublime from the ridiculous ; and yet the nearer it approaches 
to this line without crossing it, the more surely the effect of 
life is realised. Nothing can come much nearer to the critical 
point than the great figures of oxen, which look out of that 
most unexpected place, the top of the north-west tower at 
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to know that they are meant to commemorate the great service 
done towards the building of this church by the cattle which 
‘were employed to draw the materials from afar, one feels it to be 
sa reasonable as well as a kindly impulse which led the old 
workmen thus to preserve the memory of their humble fellow- 
labourers. But even in the smallest details, where much 
repetition takes place, the skilful introduction of the unexpected 
is the only way to prevent weariness and satisfy. In the diaper 
patterns, for instance, with which the Eleanor Cross at 
Geddington is almost covered, nothing but uniform repetition 
at first shows itself. Every square, on a hasty examination, 
“seems to be fitted with the same sort of flower, or the same 
number of leaves, arranged in the same way. If this really 
were so, to have seen one square would have been in effect to 
have seen all ; and nobody would interest himself in looking 
further. But, on quietly examining the work, we come here, as 
verywhere in genuine art, on little breaks in the pattern, and 
- find in one place a different sort of leaf, and in another no leaf 
at all, but a field mouse or a lizard snugly coiled up where we 
expected a leaf to be. It is just such “surprises” as these 
which distinguished the productions of the artist from those of 
the machine, the living from the lifeless ; and many things, 
like irregularities in the spacing of an arcade or the width of a 
bay, which most people complacently set down as masons’ 
blunders, are just those refinements of self-concealing art which 
give to old work its never-dying charm. 
Strength is no less essential to the expression of life than 
naturalness and unexpectedness: but it needs to be remem- 
‘ered that strength is one thing and clumsiness another. 
Just as bulk, in an animal, may denote great muscular power, 
or may indicate only a large accumulation of fat, so it is ina 
building. It is not uniform massiveness that suggests strength, 
so much as special solidity where solidity is evidently wanted. 
Norman buildings, as a rule, were massive everywhere—in 
walls, in piers, in vaults: but they suggest heaviness rather 
than power, fat rather than muscle. And the fact that two of 
our cathedral towers have failed within the last five-and- 
twenty years, from the weakness of the immense Norman 
piers on which they rested, show that appearances in this case 
are not misleading. It is not the uniform overlaying of a 
building with twice or ten times as much material as it needs 
which will impress the beholder with its strength and _per- 
manence : it is rather the concentration of great solidity on 
‘critical points. The columns in a Greek building, the piers 
and buttresses in a Gothic one, are evidently the parts on 
‘which everything depends ; and it is these which are pre- 
eminently distinguished for power and rigidity. Above the 
columns and between the buttresses there is room for lightness 
and grace ; and if these qualities were absent, strength itself 
would not look half so strong as it does by contrast with 
them. 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES.* 


HE readers of Zhe Architect do not need to be told that 

Mr. Hopcson, the Royal Academician, is able to write 

‘well, and that his essays have a grace of style which is not 
imparted to a writer in books on rhetoric, or in college classes. 
When it was announced that an artist who was gifted with 
such powers of expression and whose scholarship was un- 
doubted had been appointed to the office of Librarian and 
Professor of Painting, there was a general agreement that the 
_.Academicians had for once, at least, selected the right man. 
We are still of that opinion, although the Professor in his first 
.and second courses of lectures has hardly done justice to him- 
‘self. It would be impossible for a man endowed with so many 
gifts to deliver a lecture which was unprofitable, and, in the 
volume before us, there is much which a student can utilise. 
But it must be said that the task undertaken in the delivery of 
the two courses was one which no man could execute with 
_ Satisfaction to himself or to his audience. In his preface, Mr. 
Hopcson suggests the kind of lectures which he desired to 
give, and we are confident that if he had carried out his own 
plan students of art, nay, every reader of his book, must have 
‘been indebted to him. Mr. Hopcson as an Eastern traveller 
‘knows the distinction which the Turks make between verbs of 
opinion and verbs of knowledge. The latter are used when- 
€ver aman speaks with the certainty that is derived from his 
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own experience, the former when he speaks from hearsay. In 
anything that comes from Mr. Hopcson, we expect preponder- 
ance of words which are inspired by knowledge, and the 
preface confirms the expectation. “If I were five-and-twenty 
again,” he writes, “knowing what I know now, I would 
build my life on other lines. That of course is im- 
possible, but I can help others who are only five-and- 
twenty to do it. Experience, suffering, and mistakes have 
in my own case not been wanting, and some wisdom 
this book of mine must contain, if it is only that which 
resides in Horace’s dictum—Amara lento temperet risu. . . 
I have endeavoured to impart what things I have learnt, what 
maxims have come to me through experience, and I myself 
have been the whetstone which has sharpened my own satire.” 
What could be more useful for a young painter than a book 
which was so inspired, especially when it was known that the 
author by his very nature must be sincere in his utterances? 
Mr. Hopcson could have produced a book that would come 
home to the bosoms as well as to the business of artists. But as 
soon as he ascended the rostrum he appears to have abandoned 
his plan, and instead of speaking of what he had seen and felt, 
like a man who had history within himself, he discourses just 
as any Official might whose world was a library, and who can 
placidly contemplate men as if they were intended to be 
puppets for the use of book-makers. Mr. Hopcson surveys 
mankind, not only from China to Peru, but throughout a wider 
region ; he regards the past as well as the present, and with 
easy confidence justifies the ways of heaven to earth. The 
history of art from the time of the Greeks to the nineteenth 
century is despatched in half a dozen lectures, and three 
lectures suffice for the Primitive or the Hieroglyphic Period, 
the Transition or Naturalistic Period, and the Renaissance or 
Poetical Period. With the utmost deference to the Professor, 
we say that those subjects are not adapted for an hour’s 
lecture. TURNER was able to represent half a county in a 
vignette, but hitherto it has been found impossible to compress 
the history of any age into a few pages of manuscript. An 
aspiring haberdasher might take up the subjects as readily as 
he discusses the relation between geology and revelation, the 
origin of languages or the like, and amaze himself and the 
members of the village institute by his familiarity with the 
past. In an Academy address we expect more recogni- 
tion of what is feasible. Men who observe limits in 
painting and sculpture should know that the writer’s field 
of vision is not boundless, and that selection is as neces- 
sary in one case as in the other. It is easy enough to 
accumulate materials about the history of art. And it is 
plain that Mr. Hopcson was overpowered with them, and 
possessed far more than he could have opportunity to use in 
his lectures. We see this when we find that the fiction is 
introduced of the prospectus of an imaginary book on art by a 
German professor, of which the following is a sample :— 
“Migrations of the Teutonic nations: their Medo-Persian 
origin. Gloomy superstitions. Love of fighting and field 
sports: falconry. They are converted to Christianity. The 
Zend-Avesta not quite forgotten,” &c. There isno reason why 
Mr. {Hopcson should not discuss those subjects, or others 
equally remote, but whether they would form advantageous 
lectures for Academy students is another question, and they 
certainly appear to be out of place in a book where the author 
says, ‘‘My experience, my sufferings, my own mistakes may 
have enriched my mind ; I, too, may have a message to 
convey to suffering mankind, which may have its humble 
usefulness.” That message will be gratefully received when- 
ever it is delivered, but a substitute for it is not to be found in 
‘Preliminary Considerations towards the Formation of a 
Scientific History of the Revival of Art in Europe.” 

It would be impossible in a newspaper review to follow out 
all the subjects for discussion which are to be found in 
Mr. Hopcson’s historical sketches. About many of the topics 
introduced it is hopeless to expect unanimity, and we do not 
quarrel with him when we find that he adopts a different 
interpretation to our own. It is, however, more pleasant to 
consider the parts of his lectures in which Mr. Hopcson is not 
trammelled by historical research or theology, and where one 
can recognise the author’s own thoughts. And, in the first 
place, it should be stated that the lectures show a more 
catholic spirit than is commonly found in the Academy. The 
first President who set the example of delivering formal 
discourses cared little for anything that was not in the grand 
style, or outside the Roman, Florentine, and Bolognese 
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schools. The Venetians, Flemings, and Dutchmen were con- 
sidered by Sir Josuua as departing “from the great purposes 
of painting and catching at applause by inferior qualities.” 
His example has been followed by successive Professors, and 
from time to time various schools have been held to be outside 
the pale of art. Mr. Hopcson is more generous. He says 
that whenever he pays a hurried visit to the Academy it is 
probable that he restricts his attention to the little “‘Garvagh 
Raphael” and one of the “ Metzus.” If it be said that_a liking 
for pictures which differ so much denotes some want of balance, 
he defends himself by saying, ‘I know that I do admire them 
both ; that, dissimilar as they are, they each give me intense 
pleasure ; and our enjoyments in this world are not so nume- 
rous that we can afford to be always appraising them to see if 
they are really worth the market value; let us accept them, 
and be thankful.” This spirit operates throughout the lectures, 
and whenever Mr. Hopcson introduces the name of an artist 
or a school, we are sure to hear of good qualities. Take, 
for example, the Venetian and Dutch schools, which, as we 
have seen, did not gain the approval of Sir JosHua REYNOLDS. 
Mr. Hopcson, when describing the Venetians, is not oblivious 
of form, but his value of the colour element is very different 
from Sir JosHua’s :— 


The Venetian painters were nursed in the midst of gorgeous 
colour, and their art was inspired by it. In Titian’s mind colour 
. did for everything ; it was religion, it was poetry, it was history, it 
was pathos and it was laughter, it was fact and it was fiction. He 
knew everything that it could do; he was as subtle as Raphael in 
another way. Take the colour out of a picture of Titian’s, and it 
falls to pieces; the Bacchus and Ariadne is no longer Baccha- 
nalian, The Entombment is tragic no more. 
painters who cannot be engraved. His vigour of mind was extra- 
ordinary: he was the shrewdest of painters, his judgment as 
applied to art was unerring, and he never missed his aim ; what 


he undertook to do he realised. The Virgin translated to heaven 
in clouds of glory, the body of the Saviour carried through the 
twilight to the sepulchral grotto, the saintly monk beset by 
ruffians in the forest, the nymphs and fauns of Greek mythology— 


every scene he undertook to paint lives before you. He, moreover, 


invariably gives you the keynote of it, that which is most character- 


istic and essential in it, and he elevates everything into a high 
intellectual region. His work baffles analysis. I think it possible, 


by attentive study of Raphael, to divine the secret of his effect and 


to discern the means ; it is impossible with Titian. 


Mr. Hopcson expresses ideas which are about to prevail 


when he praises Dutch art. But he takes higher ground than 


the majority of critics, and argues that the art is “ imaginative 
since it 1s full of beauty, and it is also emotional.” The 


painters were able to express the beauty which a keen eye can 
discern in household utensils and in the huts where poor folks 
live, they made the best of their conditions, and for all we 
know to the contrary may have helped their neighbours to be 
satisfied with the simple life which they were compelled to 
endure. The artists did not paint for foreign critics who had 


derived their notions from southern schools, and to judge of 


their works properly we must imagine ourselves to be Dutch- 
men. The lesson to be derived from their works by an 
English artist is one of content—to accept the inevitable and 
to make the best of it :— 


To us, who practise the art under somewhat similar restrictions, 
this ought to be a source of encouragement and consolation ; how- 
ever narrow the field, there will always be new ground to conquer. 
It is no good sighing after a state of things which has passed 
away for ever ; what we have to do is to accept present conditions 
cheerfully, and then to see whether, even under these, some new 
and great result may not be achieved. We shall get no good to 
ourselves by sweeping generalisation or promiscuous classification, 
neither shall we learn anything from conventional criticism. 


Fortunately for themselves the Dutch painters were able to 
find patrons who were satisfied with homely subjects, and who 
believed that it was an advantage to have more or less relation 
between the scenes that were transacted in a room and the 
scenes which were depicted on the walls. In no country has 
art been more popular than in Holland. The future of art in 
this country will also. depend. upon popularity ; but what 
does. that word mean in the nineteenth century? Pictures 
are so often bought with an eye to the auction-room it is 
difficult to ascertain what are the qualities which will give most 
pleasure and insure the success of the pictures which are yet to 
be painted by the young men who are now Academy students. 

_ Mr. Hopeson is of opinion that the grand style and great 
themes are not, likely to be revived, Naturalism. is hopeless 


He is the painter of 


and unproductive, realism is beginning to be played out. The 
art of the future, according to Mr. Hopeson, is likely to: have 
some affinity to the poetry of TENNyYsoNn’ in literature, to’ the 
spirit which is seen in T1T1An’s Entombment and in TURNER’S 
Old Téméraire—an art which will suggest that in the painter’s 
mind “external phenomena and events are merely reflected, 
glassed upon its surface, as accidental and fugitive things.” - 


THE OLD MASTERS AS REPRESENTED IN 
THE ART LOAN EXHIBITION, GUILDFORD.* 


fe will doubtless be remembered that on the postponement last 
year of the proposed Art Loan Exhibition. 1 gave, by the kind 
permission of the then mayor, Mr. Alderman Triggs, and of Mr. 
Alderman Upperton, who is, I am happy to say, our worthy mayor 
on the present occasion, a lecture on exhibitions in the dining 
hall at Abbot’s Hospital, in which I expressed my conviction that 
there were art treasures enough in this neighbourhood to form an 
exhibition of a most interesting and instructive kind, and know- 
ledge enough in selecting and arranging them to make such an 
exhibition well worthy of patronage. That this prognostication 
has been amply fulfilled I think we have sufficient proof. We 
have not only an art loan exhibition but something more, namely, 
avery complete exposition of certain departments of archeology 
and of natural history. These, however, with many others, are 
outside my province. . Profiting by the reproof given to the cobbler 
of antiquity I confine myself to that domain of art with which, 
from long study and experience, I may claim some familiarity, 
namely, the works of the old masters, and I will, therefore, proceed. 
to comment on some of the more important and _ valuable of these 
works ; and to indicate, more especially, their influence on the 
development of art and of culture in England. I must, however, 
beg you to bear in mind, first, that the remarks I am about to 
make are not in the ordinary sense of the term critical remarks; 
and next, that because I am perforce compelled to leave many 
pictures unmentioned, it is not that I consider them devoid of 
interest or of merit. Now all who are in any way connected with 
art know the value of contrast, and if we would rightly understand 
the characteristics of painting in its revival from the thirteenth to- 
the sixteenth century we must compare the methods then used 
with those employed by the ancients. The great technical dis- 
tinction then between the two is this. The ancients practised 
painting in distemper, that is, in colours mixed with size and 
similar glutinous materials; and also in encaustic, that is in 
colours mixed with wax which were then fused together by the 
application of heat ; but they were entirely ignorant, we are justi- 
fied in believing, of the effects produced in painting by mixing the 
colours with oil. On the fall of the Roman Empire, when ancient 
civilisation was swept, as by a deluge, from the surface of Europe,, 
painting with her sister arts perished. In Constantinople or 
Byzantium alone, the capital of the eastern division of the Roman: 
empire, the tradition and practice of art, corrupt indeed but still 
technically valuable, survived, and by the Greek artists of that city 
who wandered abroad in search of employment it gradually spreadt 
over Southern Europe. The works thus produced were quaint in 
the extreme, mere repetitions of what may be termed a con- 
ventional or symbolic pattern ; sometimes expressive of devotionak 
feeling, but without beauty either of composition, or form, or light 
and shade, or colour. Nevertheless from this germ was developed: 
a perfect vehicle for the expression of supreme beauty by the con- 
summate genius of a Raphael. Convention, then, when once it 
emerged from the enervating influence of the lower Greek empire 
and became interpenetrated by the warmth of the fervid genius of 
the south, burst the bands that cramped its growth and developedi 
like a mighty tree spreading abroad its branches, grateful in shade, 
beautiful in blossom, rich in fruit—a joy for ever. The productions. 
of the earliest Italian artists, however, differed but very little from: 
those of their Byzantine instructors. They were produced in dis- 
temper, and the surface was afterwards protected by an oil varnish. 
Of these works the exhibition is fortunate enough to possess two,, 
namely, a triptych representing a Madonna and Child, with two- 
saints (No. 1 in the catalogue), and No. 3, described as Zhe Mar-- 
riage of St. Catherine. These pictures, though somewhat obscured: 
—for it is the nature of oil varnishes to become darker by age— 
are, as illustrating the earliest phase of painting, among the most 
interesting in the exhibition. “A decided step in advance is shown 
in No, 9, representing The Crucifixion, Via Crucis, and Deposition, 
attributed to an artist of eminence in the fourteenth century termed 
Giottino, so called from his skilful imitation of the style of the 
most famous Italian artist and architect of the preceding: century, 
Giotto, whose bell-tower, or campanile-as it is termed, inlaid with 
precious marbles, and standing close. to the cathedral of Florence, 
is one of the most beautiful structures in Italy. In this picture 
the artist, not content with mere fixed attitudes, gives us move- 
ment, depicts the progress of events, and, in a word, enters 
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the domain of history. A work of similar character, but still 
more’ advanced, is No. 6, termed A/alanta’s Race, by Sandro 
Botticelli, also of Florence, who flourished about a century 
later, being born in 1437. He was originally a goldsmith, but love 
of painting caused him to change his profession ; and his works, 
highly appreciated in his lifetime, but then neglected, have once 
more come into repute. The most important, however, and cer- 
tainly the most beautiful of these early Italian pictures is No. ro, 
a Holy Family, by Ridolfi Ghirlandajo. Here, in the softness, 
clearness, and, as it is termed, luminousness of the colouring, we 
see one of the important improvements effected by the introduc- 
tion of oil-painting:in Italy. For the use of oil as a vehicle for the 
whole of a picture was not an Italian, but a Flemish invention. 
Up to the year 1410’ pictures, as I have already stated, were 
painted in distemper, and finally coated with an oil varnish; but 
ain that year, as nearly as can be ascertained, a painter of Flanders, 
named Hubert van Eyck, used thin linseed-oil such as this [oil 
exhibited] instead of size, to mix his colours with, and then added 
to each colour before using it a drop of varnish composed of amber 
‘dissolved in oil by means of heat. The colours thus dried with a 
lustre, they were less liable to injury from damp, and the final var- 
nish was dispensed with. The amber varnish which I here show 
you is, there is every reason to believe, from researches made into 
ithe ‘subject, identical with that which Van Eyck employed. The 
process of oil-painting was perfected by John van Eyck, a younger 
brother of Hubert, of whom there are several very fine and admir- 
ably preserved specimens in the National Gallery. Concerning 
this invention of oil-painting much controversy has arisen. It has 
‘been asserted vehemently, and especially by some Italian writers 
jealous for the honour of their country, that oil was used as a 
vehicle before Van Eyck’s time, and there can be no doubt of the 
fact. But it was used merely for portions, accessories, and orna- 
ments of a picture, and it was-used in a thickened state such as I here 
show you; so that it would have been impossible to execute with 
ut delicate and subtle imitative effects such as Van Eyck and others 
after his time produced. This picture, then, by Ridolfi Ghirlandajo 
is an admirable example of the Flemish method as practised by 
tthe Italian painters. It differs in some. respects technically from 
methods afterwards employed, but it has merits peculiarly its own, 
and deserves admiration and attentive study. Another example 
‘also of the same period and style is No. 2, Te Annunciation, by 
Lorenzo di Credi, a fellow-student with Leonardo da Vinci, 
and one of the first to adopt the method of oil-painting 
when introduced into Italy. An interesting example of the early 
Flemish manner is seen in the picture by the elder Breughel, No. 
93. What art gained after this period was greater freedom, preci- 
sion, and power. Up to the time of Titian, Correggio, and 
Raphael, it had been beautiful indeed, but fearful, as it were, of 
‘transgressing rules and proprieties; but in the hands of these 
great masters it developed its latent powers and took its place in 
the world dowered with the splendour of colour, the mystery of 
‘shade, and the majesty of expression. Of the Venetian school, of 
which Titian was the acknowledged head, we have two interesting 
examples in No. 25,a Holy Family by Andrea Schiavone; and 
No. 23, a Holy Family attributed to Bonifazio. By Correggio we 
find a characteristic sketch, No. 16, showing how great was the 
‘effect of softness and relief which this painter could produce with 
the minimum of labour; and also a head, Ecce Homo, No. 20, 
which, though small in size, is worked up to the highest degree of 
finish. Of Raphael we can show no original example, but an 
‘interesting copy of his famous Madonna della Seggiola in the gal- 
fery of the Pitti Palace, Florence, is seen in No. 111. Later 
masters are exemplified in works by Domenichino, No. 15 repre- 
‘senting a head of Funo, and No. 30, termed Elijah in the Desert. 
‘Also by Sasso Ferrato, No. 19, depicting a Virgin and Child; and 
by Claude, No. 24, which is a small and early but beautiful 
Specimen of this great landscape painter. But leaving, perforce, 
‘the Italian masters, let us turn to what in one sense more imme- 
‘diately concerns us, namely, art in England. In this department 
we shall find the collection peculiarly rich.. True, we have none of 
‘the earliest examples of portrait painting in this country, for 
portrait painting, or the delineation of individuals, seems always to 
‘have taken a prominent place amongst us; but we are able at 
feast to start with Holbein, of whom, in the portrait of Edward VI, 
No. 91, we have a characteristic and excellent example. Born at 
Augsburg in 1498, Holbein was contemporary with the most 
‘famous artists of Italy, and as his father and uncle were 
artists of repute, there can be little doubt that the pencil was 
amongst his earliest playthings. Of his proficiency at the age of 
‘fourteen we have conclusive proof in the fact that he took at that 
age portraits of his father and his uncle, which are engraved in a 
splendid work termed “Academia Artis Pictoriz,” containing the 
lives of the painters, and published in 1675 by an artist and writer 
‘on art named Sandrart ; and the massive volume (there are two of 
them) containing these portraits I here show you. That his 
reputation as a portrait-painter speedily became established is 
certain, and this was furthered by the warm recommendations of 
_Erasmus, whose friendship he obtained, and whose portrait he 
painted about the year 1519. At this time the Earl of Arundel, 
‘passing through Basle,- where Holbein then. resided, strongly 
recommended him to visit England, but he put off this journey till 
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the year 1526, and before going he determined to leave behind 
him as a kind of jest a specimen of his imitative skill. Having 
just finished one of those works with which, from the Royal 
Academy Catalogue, we are so familiar, namely, the portrait of a 
gentleman, he painted on the forehead the portrait of a fly. 
Attempting to brush it off, the owner discovered the deceit, and the 
painter’s fame spread, as is usual from tricks of this kind, far and 
wide. Arriving in England, he at first resided with Sir Thomas 
More, and then, given employment by Henry, he depicted’ that 
monarch and his court in the portraits which are so familiar to us. 
But I must mention, what we are very apt nowadays to forget, that 
Holbein was by no means a portrait-painter merely. © With us art 
has become so sub-divided that it is rare to find a man who excels 
in more than one branch of it ; but in the time of Holbein an artist 
meant a man who could build a palace, and decorate its walls, and 
design its furniture, and lay out its gardens, and contrive its 
fountains, and make statues and portraits of its possessors; 
nay, could even give patterns for the hilts of their daggers, and 
the jewellery which adorned their persons. Now, all these things, 
and perhaps more, Holbein could do, and probably did.’ Most, 
if not all, of his work of an architectural, sculptural, decorative 
kind has perished; but in his portraiture he still lives and 
to him we are indebted for the most faithful delineations possible 
of the great actors at one of the most momentous periods of our 
history. As an illustration of the versatility of the great artists of 
that period, I here show an autotype of a work of an exceedingly 
rare and beautiful kind, namely, a head modelled in wax attributed 
to Raphael, and preserved in the Museum at Lille. “Raphael, it 
is well known, occasionally exercised his genius in “architecture, 
and that he sometimes attempted sculpture a statue of the prophet 
Jonah by him testifies. 

The reign of the sixth Edward was too short to be of any 
import to the arts ; but in the reign of Mary, and especially in the 
much longer one of Elizabeth, we find that several painters of 
renown visited this country and left works behind them which are 
still highly prized, and of which excellent examples may be found 
in the present collection. Thus of Antony Moro, commonly called 
in this country Sir Antonio More, who died in 1581, we havea very 
fine specimen in the portrait of Sir Thomas Gresham; No. 87. 
With the individuality characteristic of Holbein, this picture com- 
bines a power of modelling and an effect of light and shade learned 
from study of the best masters of Italy. Cornelius Ketel, again, 
court painter to Queen Elizabeth, produced some very good work, 
as seen in No. 80, representing William Gresham; whilst by 
Zucchero, also a favourite painter of the period, we have among 
other portraits, the famous one, No. 107, of the Queen represented 
as not only splendidly attired, but what she valued possibly quite 
as much—youthful and beautiful. The high finish of this picture 
in all its details is well worthy examination. Another very 
interesting portrait of the Queen, but at a different age, and ina 
less happy state of mind, is No. 96.. The face is well painted, but 
it is difficult to name the artist with certainty. It bears the 
initials C. K. A popular painter in the succeeding reign, at least 
at court, was Paul Vansomer, by whom we find in No. 97 an ably- 
executed and characteristic head of Sir Nicholas Kempe, a friend 
of Archbishop Abbot, and.a benefactor to the hospital of this 
town, Vansomer came to England in 1606, and remained here till 
1620, during which time he painted the King and the principal 
nobility. He appeared to great advantage at the Art Treasures 
Exhibition, Manchester, 1857, where many fine works were shown 
by his hand. 

As a patron of art and artists, however, James was far sur- 
passed by his son, the unfortunate Charles, who—his political 
mistakes apart—was a prince of rare accomplishments. In the 
commencement of his reign Rubens who—strange union !—com- 
bined painting and diplomacy, visited this country as envoy from 
Spain, in order to negotiate a peace with that country. In this he 
succeeded, and he also left a fine example of his decorative skill in 
the ceiling of the Banqueting House at Whitehall, now trans- 
formed into a church. Of portraiture in this country we do not 
find that he left many specimens, in fact he only painted portraits 
on exceptional occasions, preferring historical or sacred subjects, 
but in the portrait of a burgomaster, No. 70, we have a very 
vigorous and skilful impersonation by his hand of a substantial 
Flemish merchant. It is to the most famous of his scholars, how- 
ever, Vandyck, that England owes great part of her wealth in por- 
traiture. Born in 1598, just a century after Holbein, and 
similarly gifted with precocious genius, he entered as a youth 
the studio of Rubens, and soon displayed such marked proficiency in 
portraiture that he was advised by that great painter to devote him- 
self wholly to a branch of art in which he seemed certain to excel. 
Taking this advice, he set out at the age of twenty-three for Italy, 
and went first to Genoa, and afterwards to Rome, where he met 
with the celebrated Cardinal Bentivoglio. This prelate, dis- 
tinguished both as a diplomatist and historian, would doubtless 
have preferred to have had his portrait painted by one of 
the great artists of his own country, but unfortunately the 
most eminent of them were dead. Titian, the greatest in por- 
traiture, had died in 1576, three years before the cardinal was born, 
so he wisely made the best of circumstances, and having a liking 
for the artists of Flanders, to which country he had been sent as 
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legate, he welcomed the opportunity of immortalising himself 
through the pencil of Vandyck, and the result was a picture which 
spread the fame of the artist throughout Europe as the first portrait 
painter of his time, and which is now one of the principal orna- 
ments in the magnificent collection in the Ducal Palace, Florence. 
During my residence in that city I had frequent opportunities of 
seeing this picture, and I there purchased an engraving of it which 
I now show you. So highly was this picture esteemed that. the 
French, when they overran Italy, transferred it with other pictorial 
treasures to the Louvre, but at the peace it was restored. To 
obtain the original is of course impossible, but we are fortunate in 
being able to show No. 21, an excellent full-sized copy of it, anda 
valuable illustration of what may be termed Vandyck’s Italian 
manner. To this period of his career also belongs the excellent 
portrait of a Genoese lady, No. 61. The number of portraits 
Vandyck painted during his residence in England (he died at the 
early age of forty-three) is prodigious. Necessarily he had many 
able assistants, the most skilful of them being Dobson—termed 
the Vandyck of England—by whom we have a fine full-length 
portrait, No. 84, of Richard, Earl of Portland, Lord ‘Treasurer and 
Knight of the Garter. Dobson, whose genius was discovered by 
Vandyck by the accident of seeing a picture of his in a shop 
window, succeeded that great artist and became sergeant-painter 
to the Court, but he died not long after at the age of thirty-six. 

And now it may not be amiss to say a few words on the vexed 
question of pictorial authenticity. If I were to read you a list of the 
artists who visited or resided in England from the reign of Henry 
the Eighth to that of the first of the Georges, you would be surprised 
at the number, but nevertheless doved, and the greater proportion of 
these, it must be borne in mind, were skilful painters, and either 
assistants or imitators of the artist most in vogue. It can be readily 
understood, then, that as Aaron’s rod transformed swallowed up the 
other transformed rods, so the greater reputation of the ablest 
painter of any epoch absorbed minor reputations, and the con- 
sequence is that the works of a school, as it is termed, that is to 

say of the scholars or imitators of any particular master, are 
commonly assumed to be his. It must not be by any means 
supposed that these paintings are wanting in merit. They are, on 
the contrary, often but little inferior to those of the artist copied, 
for, being thoroughly grounded in what may be termed the grammar 
of art, all artists formerly possessed considerable technical skill, 
however deficient they might be in grace or power of composition 
or expression. Still, degrees of merit, slight though they may 
appear, are really very important, and authenticity in art will 
always retain its value. 

After Vandyck, the painter who enjoyed the longest reign of 
popularity in England was Sir Peter Lely. Arriving here shortly 
after Vandyck’s death, he was speedily introduced to King Charles, 
who was always ready to encourage talent, and he first painted 
the King’s portrait, and then, it is said, that of Cromwell. On the 
Restoration he became high in favour with the second Charles, who 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood, and the beauties of 
whose Court he painted in costumes which can scarcely be called 
of that period, or indeed of any period. The two portraits above 
us are stated in Russell’s “ History of Guildford” to be by his 
hand ; and the exhibition possesses one specimen, namely No. 112, 
a portrait of Rachel, Lady William Russell. Of Kneller, also a 
foreign artist, who was made a baronet by George I., and who 
came to England in 1674, and resided here nearly fifty years, the 
exhibition is fortunate enough to possess a very fine example in 
the portrait of the celebrated John Evelyn, author of “ Sylva,” 
No. 71, and also a very interesting one in No. 72, of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough. Kneller, whose principal object seemed 
to be to amass money, in which he achieved considerable success, 
produced a vast number of works varying greatly in merit. When 
he chose to take pains his work was in certain technical qualities 
excellent, and it is often valuable as representing the celebrities of 
the day, but it seems cut out too much after a mechanical pattern ; 
one portrait is, as regards attitude and arrangement of colour, very 
much a repetition of the rest ; we weary of the monotony, and it 
remained for Reynolds, Gainsborough, and their contemporaries to 
once more invest portraiture with pictorial interest, and to raise it 
again to the height from which it had declined. One portrait 
painter, however, of the intermediate period, Jonathan Richard- 
son, merits commendation ; his portrait, No. 108, of the Right 
Hon. Arthur Onslow, Speaker of the House of Commons, being 
both well painted and well preserved; and by a great painter 
whose fame has become a national possession, and who must be 
considered antecedent to Reynolds, we have two valuable examples 
of portraiture in this collection. The first, No. 45, painted in con- 
Junction with Sir James Thornhill, represents certain prominent 
members of the House of Commons ; and the other, No. 60, gives 
a life-like delineation of the celebrated Horace Walpole. 

I will now say a few words on the important subject of picture 
preservation—a subject on which a great deal of misapprehension 
has at various times prevailed, but which I nevertheless hope to 
make to some extent intelligible to you. I have stated that on the 
revival of painting in Italy in the thirteenth century the method 

termed distemper painting, that is to say, colours mixed with size 
and similar glutinous substances, and not with oils, prevailed, but 
that the picture thus produced was, when finished, protected from 
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damp by an oil varnish applied to the surface, and which was 
made usually of a gum termed sandarac, dissolved in linseed oil by 
means of heat. This varnish preserved the picture, it is true, but it 
had the great defect of becoming darkened by age, and the invention 
of oil painting consisted at first in the mixing the colours with oil, 
and adding to them, at the same time, a small portion of oil varnish 
to give them brilliancy; or if oil alone was used with the 
colours, and they dried dull, a coating of spirit varnish—that is, of 
gum or resin dissolved in spirits of wine, naphtha, or turpentine— 
was applied for the same purpose. These spirit varnishes are 
transparent, and some of them are colourless, and they have the 
advantage of being removable from the picture, if necessary, with 
much less danger of injury than an oil varnish. I here show you 
a bulky volume of somewhat heavy reading (it weighs seven pounds 
and a half), which was published by authority over thirty years 
ago, and which contains the opinions of all whose evidence was. 
then thought valuable and could be procured, on the proper treat- 
ment of pictures by the old masters. That these experts differ 
widely enough on some points may be imagined; but on one at 
least the majority of them agree, namely, that oil or oil varnish 
ought not to be employed on the surface of an old picture. I lay 
the more stress on this from having seen many instances where 
serious and even irreparable injury has resulted from the improper 
use of such materials. This volume, then, is one of the many 
which have to be mastered by those who desire to become 
experts or connoisseurs ; for knowledge of this kind comes not by 
birth, nor by inspiration, but by long experience and labour. It is 
a curious and remarkable fact that many of the earliest oil-paintings 
produced four and a half centuries ago are fresher and sounder 
than many that have been painted within the last century ; and 
this is owing not only to the method of the old masters being a 
simple and right one, but also to the fact that they spared no pains 
to procure materials of the best quality, and then to purify them to 
the utmost possible degree. For these processes a vast number of 
receipts are given in the early treatises on art, of which these 
volumes contain a few, and I here show you some samples of 
linseed oil refined in some of the modes here prescribed. It is, 
you will perceive, as bright and clear as chrysolite. Moreover; 
prior to being refined, it had been kept for thirty years, for age 
improves oil for painting by allowing the mucilage or coarser fila- 
ments to settle at the bottom. Here is some mastic varnish of the 
same age, in which you will observe the same process of depositing 
a sediment, the varnish itself remaining now perfectly bright and ~ 
clear, and you can understand that if this sediment remained in 
the oil and the varnish, and were mixed with the colours of, or 
deposited on the surface of a picture, considerable deterioration or 
obscuration of it might after a time result. But to pursue this 
subject further might be tedious, and as this art exhibition pro- 
fesses to be, and indeed is, essentially a local one, I think I may 
venture to say a few words in conclusion on the productions of an 
artist, who, although not literally an old master, has, nevertheless, 
been dead long enough to enable his works to be judged dis- 
passionately, I allude to our distinguished townsman, John 
Russell, R.A. 

Although occupying a prominent place in the world of art, and 
enjoying an ample share of Court patronage during his lifetime, he 
has for many years, to the general~public at least, been almost 
unknown. Inthe catalogue of the famous Art Treasures Exhi- 
bition, Manchester, in 1857, when the object seemed to be toa 
display the progress of portraiture in England in as complete a 
form as possible, his name does not once occur; nor is it to be 
found in the catalogue of the Great Exhibition at London in 1862, 
when English art from the commencement of the last century was 
again largely represented in all its varieties ; and this is the more 
remarkable, inasmuch as many of those whose portraits he took 
It seemed, then, to the Selection Committee 
that this opportunity should not be allowed to pass of displaying 
as large anumber of his works as possible. Their requests for the 
loan of them have been most liberally responded to, and the result 
is a collection showing such versatility and power as to strike the 
cultivated beholder with astonishment and admirat/on. That he 
was the ablest crayon portrait painter that England has produced 
is, I think, generally admitted, but that he possessed powers in oil 
which place him side by side with Gainsborough and Reynolds 
was little suspected ; nevertheless few, I think, will be disposed to 
dispute his title to that position who see his grand full-length 
portrait picture of Admiral Onslow Receiving the Dutch F lag after 
the Victory of 1797, which is one of the most skilful and effective 
works in the exhibition. Again the delicacy of his miniatures and 
smaller crayon sketches is admirable, and would alone suffice to 
gain for any artist a great reputation. There is an old and some- 
what trite proverb that a prophet has no honour in his own 
country and amongst his own people, but this, I think, for once is 
satisfactorily disproved. We have not left to any other place the 
task of teaching us the duty of recognising and appreciating the 
works of a man of genius born among us, but we have seized, and 
most effectively used, the first opportunity for this that has 
presented itself, and there can be no doubt that the great feature 
of the exhibition—the one that will give it rank and character 
among the art exhibitions of the country—is this admirable col- 
lection of the works of Russell. 
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DUNFERMLINE ABBEY. 


ae west window of Dunfermline Abbey has been filled in with 
stained glass, at the cost of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the founder 
of the Free Library and the Carnegie Baths. About two years 
ago, when Mr. Carnegie visited the abbey, and was looking at the 
stained-glass windows in the church, he stated to Mr. George 
Robertson, custodian of the abbey, that he had always had a desire 
to see the large west window filled in with stained glass with 
historical figures. He offered to be at the expense if the Commis- 
sioners of Works would allow him. This consent was given, under 
the condition that the design met the approval of the board. Mr. 
Carnegie asked Sir Noel Paton to make a design in accordance 
with his (Mr. Carnegie’s) ideas. 
task, a sketched design was submitted to the Board of Works, and 
approved of by them. Mr. Ballantine was afterwards chosen by 
Mr. Carnegie and Sir Noel Paton to execute the glass. The work 
since that time has been proceeded with, no effort being spared by 
them to render the result satisfactory to all concerned, both in an 
historical and artistic sense. Mr. Carnegie has seen the work 
from time to time, and has not only expressed his satisfaction but 
has contributed many valuable suggestions in respect to the in- 
tended effect. The filling-in of the window has caused much altera- 
tion in the church in the way of removing the balcony which 
crossed and so much disfigured the window, and also in restoring 
the structural lines of the window to its original state. <A 
new access to the steeple had also to be formed; and though this 
is not yet begun it will shortly be so, and when finished will afford 
a safe and commodious mode of ascending the bartizan, which has 
been much repaired. The whole cost of the works is to be borne 
by Mr. Carnegie. There are four prominent ideas in the four 
lights of the window—these are Unity, Piety, Liberty, and Victory. 
The left centre-light represents Malcolm III., King of Scotland ; 
under him Scotland was united. That unity cost murder, suffer- 
ing, and death. Malcolm’s father, Duncan, was murdered by 
Macbeth ; his grandfather, Malcolm II., was assassinated; and 
his great-grandfather, Kenneth, was murdered, and at last 
«Malcolm Canmore and his eldest son were killed at the siege of Aln- 
wick. The right centre-light represents Queen Margaret. The fingers 
of St. Margaret are fixed on the Bible, showing personal piety. 
The marriage of Margaret with Malcolm III. was the most 
auspicious event in the history of this country. She was born in 
Hungary, but she was English in all her associations till she was 
‘married. She brought with her a better civilisation than the 
nation was possessed of. Sir William Wallace represents Liberty, 
and Robert the Bruce, Victory. 
At the unveiling of the window the following letter from Mr. 
Carnegie was read :— 


“My DEAR MR. ROBERTSON,—As I am not to be present at 
the unveiling of the window, I beg you, on my behalf, to hand it 
over formally to the proper authorities. 

“T believe the people of Dunfermline will find in this window 
a work of art not unworthy of the dear old abbey, nor of the great 
artist, their distinguished son, whose heart has been in the task 
throughout. I rejoice to say that in the selection of the characters 
to be commemorated Sir Noel and myself were equally enthusiastic. 
Our patron Saint Margaret taught others to read, and the book she 
holds tells the secret of Scotland’s glory. She has educated her 
children for centuries, and these in turn have placed to her credit 
a greater amount of solid achievement than any other aggregation 
of four millions of people will pretend to claim. You have The 
Bruce, after repelling foreign aggression, sheathing his sword ; and 
Wallace protecting lovely Scotland, who, cowering at his feet 
craves his aid. In this man, neither king nor noble, but one who 
lived and died one of ourselves, a man of the people—a man 
whose fame grows greater and greater as his deeds are studied, and 
the history of his time is unfolded ; a character which realises our 
loftiest ideal of patriotism—it is in him, I trust, as I did in my 
youth, the young men of my native town will find their true hero. 
I am gratified beyond measure that I have been able to add an 
attraction to the old abbey of my love.—Very truly, your friend, 

“ ANDREW CARNEGIE,” 


Sir Noel Paton, in regretting his inability from illness to be 
present, says, in a letter to Mr, Robertson ;— 


“‘T am glad it has been resolved upon to inaugurate the window 
with some amount of ceremony ; for, whatever may be its short- 
comings as a work of art, it is a munificent gift to Dunfermline, 
and it is meet that it should be received with all due honour by the 
fellow citizens of the big-hearted donor, to whose princely liberality 
they are so deeply ineebted.” 


It is said that Sir Noel Paton received 2,000/. for the design 
and Messrs. Ballantine 350/. for the glass work. To this falls to 
be added extensive alterations on the building, which will raise the 
cost to about 3,000/, Mr. Carnegie’s total gifts to Dunfermline 
during the past ten years amount to 17,000/. 


The Conversazione of the Royal Academy was held on 
Wednesday evening. 


Sir Noel having undertaken the’ 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS IN BIRMINGHAM. 


(\N Tuesday last the Mayor of Birmingham asked the Town 
() Council to approve of the report of the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Inquiry Committee, and that the same be referred to the Public 
Works and Health Committees with instructions to carry out, as 
far as possible, such recommendations contained therein as related 
to their respective departments. The Mayor said that in regard 
to the report on the number of void houses there was cause for 
congratulation. There was a percentage of 14°57 of void houses 
where rents did not exceed 2s. 6¢. per week ; 8-60 percentage of 
void houses with rents between 2s. 6d@. and 3s.6d. per week; and a 
percentage of 6°78 of void houses with rents between 3s. 6d@. and 
7s. per week. It was satisfactory to find that the largest number 
of voids was in the poorest class of houses. It indicated that 
where the working classes could pay for higher-rented houses they 
were willing to do so, and it showed to those proposing to build 
houses that there was really a field open for them in building a 
class of houses which were in most demand by the artisans of the 
town. He hoped that the Council would not understand from the 
report that the houses in the borough were, from a sanitary point 
of view, all that could be desired, for many of the lower-rented 
houses were erected without any regard to building regulations. 
Thanks to the work of the committee, the houses in many cases 
had been cleansed and repaired, and the formation of the com- 
mittee had led to an immense amount of good work being carried 
out in this and other directions. The committee thought 
that many of the houses rented from 2s. 6d. to 35. 6d. 
a week might be condemned ; but what would have been the 
consequence? In his opinion it would have driven many of the 
people perhaps into the workhouse, for, earning but one pound a 
week, they could not pay higher rents ; or it would certainly have 
sent them into lodging-houses, and subjected them to the many 
consequent evils, so that the remedy in such cases would be worse 
than the disease itself. Many of the landlords of these small pro- 
perties were in as poor a condition as the tenants, and it would be 
exceedingly harsh to close such houses without giving some com- 
pensation. To his knowledge landlords had expended as much as 
they could afford in repairing these properties, and the difficulty 
would be to remove them. He trusted that as the leases of some 
of the wretched little places expired, the owners would see their 
way clear to dispose of the land at reasonable rates to those who 
desired to erect suitable artisans’ dwellings. The first recom- 
mendation of the committee—“that all new houses should be 
certified by some competent official before the same are allowed 
to be inhabited”—would, he thought, if carried out, have more 
effect than the visits of the inspectors during building operations. 
The second recommendation, urging that extreme care should be 
taken by the building surveyor in the supervision of materials 
used, was particularly necessary, because it was found that many 
houses were built of the most wretched bricks and mortar, not 
worthy of the name by which they were called. It was most 
desirable that the staircases of new houses should be better con- 
structed, and the coroner was perfectly justified in continually 
drawing attention to the question, and the committee in their 
report had recommended such better construction. The other 
recommendations in the report, as to employing scavengers and 
whitewashers to cleanse the worst courts occasionally, the lighting 
of courts, better closet accommodation for children, cheap trains 
and tramcars, and the erection of model dwellings by private 
enterprise, were of an important character. With regard to the 
lighting of the courts, the Gas Committee would undertake to 
place a lamp in a court, at a charge of 34s. per annum for gas, or 
with an additional 6s. per annum for the lamp to remain the pro- 
perty of the landlord of the court in which it is placed. As to the 
erection of model buildings, he thought that, while it was not the 
duty of any local authority to provide houses for the people, it was 
the duty of that authority to give every facility and encouragement 
for the provision of such houses. It was true there were several 
building societies in the town, and most of them seemed to have 
money in hand with no employment for it. There was a field now 
open for them to invest this capital if they were content with a 
moderate return for their money. The committee were assured 
on all hands by the working classes that they were willing to pay 
for a good house as much as 5s. or 6s. a week, and good houses 
certainly ought to be provided at such a rental. In conclusion, he 
expressed the hope that one of the results of the inquiry by the 
committee would be that further attention would be drawn to the 
subject, and that some body of gentlemen would make the 
experiment of providing suitable houses for the artisans of the 
town. 

The report was adopted, subject to some amendments, one of 
which was :—“ That the Improvement Committee be instructed to 
consider how the principle of rent collection, as devised and carried 
out by Miss Octavia Hill in London, can be applied to the area 
under their control, and to report to this Council thereon.” 


The Lord Mayor will distribute the medals to the successful 
British exhibitors of the late; Amsterdam Exhibition, at the 
Mansion House, on the 3oth inst, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE proceedings at the sale of the Leigh Court Collection 
to-day (Saturday) will be watched with much interest. It 
is fitting that works by old masters should be found in public 
galleries, but they are not always equally suitable for private 
houses. Are amateurs to compete for the canvases with as 
much determination as was displayed at the sales of the 
HamiL_Ton and FounTaIneE collections? If they do, there is 
no doubt that the price of a great many works which have 
long been lying in the dealers’ hands will be immediately raised. 
Several of the pictures should be secured for provincial 
galleries, and some very useful examples are not likely to 
reach extravagant figures. ‘There are, for instance, five works 
by the Caracci, and if Sir JosHua REYNOLDs is to be taken 
as an authority, no artists are better deserving of a student’s 
attention. The Creator Mundi ascribed to DA VINCI may not 
be an original, but it is at least a good example of Milanese 
work. The Venus and Adonis, by T1TIAN, has more evidence 
in its favour, and is sure to realise a large sum. NICHOLAS 
Poussin’s Plague of Athens is another useful work, on account 
of the severity of the style, although it must be said that no 
modern artist could well adapt it as a model. The three 
English works in the collection—viz., SrorHarp’s Canterbury 
Pilgrims, Hocartw’s Polly Peacham and Shrimp Girl—should 
certainly be bought for one of the national galleries, 


An Association of Science and Art Teachers has been 
formed, and a conference of the members was held last week 
at Liverpool. The first resolution that was passed was in 
opposition to the present system of departmental scholarships. 
Successful students have now to pass their terms in South 
Kensington or Dublin, and it is said with reason that the 
prize-winners would be more satisfied if they could live nearer 
their homes ; and, besides, a resident scholar would often be 
a benefit to a local science or art school. The association has 
been formed to promote education in science and art and the 
general advancement of the teachers. The following branches 
have been already established :—Manchester, 54 members ; 
Liverpool, 55; Birmingham, 55; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2g % 
Leeds, 16 ; Sheffield, 14 ; Burslem and Northampton, 7. 


A FEW months only have elapsed since Mr, WuHITELEY’s 
premises were destroyed by fire, and already arrangements 
have been made for rebuilding them. Designs have been pre- 
pared, the quantities have been taken out, and the tenders 
have been submitted. No less energy will be shown in the 
works. One contractor has offered to rebuild the premises in 
the short space of four months, and the longest time required 
was only ten months. The tenders for the works vary from 
59,7104 to 69,643/. 


THE Charing Cross Bridge has been often pointed out as 
an example of what can be done towards spoiling an excellent 


position. Bad as it is, it will shortly be more of an eyesore, 
for the directors have obtained powers to widen the bridge on 
one side. The Victoria Embankment was planned so as to 


diminish as much as possible the defects of the bridge, 
recesses for steamboats having been formed on both sides and 
at equal distances from it. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works have been unable to prevail on Parliament to do more 
than introduce a clause in the Act, by which it is provided 
that the Board may at any time during the construction, or 
after the completion of the widening of the bridge, alter and 
reconstruct the face of the embankment under and on either 
side of the bridge, and rearrange the structure of the embank- 
ment so far as may be proper to maintain its symmetry and 
architectural character, all reasonable cost to be repaid by the 
company to the Board. In case of any difference between the 
company and the Board as to the desirability of such alteration 
or as to the cost of it, the point is to be determined by an 
architect appointed by the president for the time being of the 
Institute of British Architects, at the request of either party. 


WE have already given an abstract of the recommendations 
of the City Companies’ Commission, although the report was 
not published until this week. The annual income of the 


London companies is estimated as between 750,000/, and 
800, 000/, 


The capital value of the property owned by the ! 


companies has not been estimated by experts, but it cannot be 
less than fifteen millions sterling, and in twenty-five years may 
amount to twenty millions. The rateable value of the halls of 
the principal companies is about 35,o00/., and the value of the 
plate and furniture 270,000/. “The minor companies’ halls are 
rated at about 20,0o00/. a year. It has been calculated that 
175,000/, is expended yearly in rebuilding, repairs, payment of 
rates and taxes, and other charges connected with the halls, 
almshouses, schools, and buildings occupied or used by the 
companies, and improvements on their estates. 


AN interesting report on the progress of Victoria has been 
presented to the Colonial Office. ‘The annual value of rate- 
able property in the municipalities of the colony at the end of 
1882 was 7,433,8122 During eight years the total increase 
in the annual valuation amounted to 1,438,335. The land 
alienated in fee-simple during 1882 was 442,009 acres, and the 
amount realised therefor was 598,079/, or at the rate of 
1/, 7s. 1d. per acre. The total extent alienated from the first 
settlement of the colony was 13,056,499 acres, for which 
20,780,859/. was paid, being at the rate of 12. 115. tod. an acre. 
The amount of building may be inferred when it is said that in 
1882-83 there were over 95,000,000 bricks produced in the 
brickyards, Masons, plasterers, bricklayers, and carpenters are 
paid from ros. to 12s. a day, without rations. 


THE story has been revived according to which the statue 
of ADDISON in Westminster Abbey is not a portrait of the 
essayist. A picture was used by the sculptor, which was taken 
from Holland House, but afterwards it was discovered that the 
subject of it was Sir ANDREW FouNTAINE, The statue was 
described by Macautay as being “skilfully graven.” It 
represents ADDISON, he says, ‘‘as we can conceive him, clad in 
his dressing-gown, and freed from his wig, stepping from his 
parlour at Chelsea into his trim little garden, with the account 
of the Everlasting Club, or the Loves of Hilpa and Shalum, 
just finished for the next day’s Spectator, in his hand.” 
ADDISON died in 1719, and it is hardly credible that in little 
more than a century Holland House should have lost all clue 
to the authenticity of the portraits. On the other hand, the 
portrait is not characteristic,and doubt would seem to be implied 
in MacauLay’s description. ‘The features are pleasing, the 
complexion is remarkably fair, but in the expression we trace 
rather the gentleness of his disposition than the force and 
keenness of his intellect.” Another remarkable circumstance 
which adds to the puzzle is the number of miniatures of 
ADDISON which exist. ‘They are apparently eighteenth-century 
work, and they correspond fairly well with the Holland House 
portrait. Notwithstanding all these portraits, when his essays 
and plays were published after his death there was no engrav- 
ing of ADDISON in the volumes, although skilful etchers 
abounded in those days. 


Ar present there about seventeen hundred men employed 
in the construction of the Ship Canal across the isthmus of 
Corinth. On account of the scarcity of labourers in Greece, 
and the higher wages demanded by them, the workmen 
consist principally of Italians and Montenegrins. A large 
dredging machine has arrived at the works, and another has 
been ordered. Judging, however, from the progress already 
made, it seems probable that more than double the time 
originally calculated (which was fixed at three years) will be 
requisite for the completion of the works. The canal, when 
finished, will no doubt be generally used by steam vessels 
from the Adriatic bound to Athens and Constantinople, and 
vice versd. But it appears doubtful whether it will be much 
employed by British merchant steamers in the Mediterranean, 
either going to or returning from Constantinople and ports in the 
Black Sea, excepting during heavy weather and gales, when 
the route by the canal may be preferred to encountering 
detention by rough and stormy weather off Cape Matapan. 


ACCORDING to the report of Dr. APPELL, of the South 
Kensington Museum, 884 publications relating to fine art, or 
especially useful to art students, have been issued during the 
year 1883. They are as follows i310 publications in English, 
292 in German, 223 in French, 28 in Italian, 16 in Swedish 
and Danish, 8 in Dutch, and 7 in Spanish. 781 of these pub- 
lications have been acquired for the National Art Library, 
namely, 307 English and 474 foreign works, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BRYERS, WINDERMERE. 


HIS house, now in course of erection for Mr. J. R. 
BRIDSON, is situated at Sawrey,; on the Hawkshead 
road, near Windermere. An old farmhouse and cottage are 
being converted into kitchens and offices. The new building 
contains the entertaining rooms, which are so placed as to 
command the best view of the lake. The stonework will be 
from local quarries, with red sandstone dressings, the upper 
portions being in post and plaster, with some parts tile hung. 
The roofs will be tiled. 
Mr. R. KnILL FREEMAN, F.R.I.B.A., of Bolton-le-Moors, 
is the architect. 


DRAWING-ROOM, BLACKHEATH, CLONTARF, CO. DUBLIN. 


HIS drawing-room was erected some time ago from the 
designs of Mr. THomas Drew, R.H.A. As _ the 
gcenery in the neighbourhood of the house is picturesque, ample 
window space was given to allow of its enjoyment, and the 
style was considered to be suitable for a district in which 
before the Union Classical houses were not uncommon. 


DOUBLEBOIS, CORNWALL. 


HE accompanying illustration shows the principal and 
entrance fronts of the residence now in course of 
erection for Mr. Grorcr E. Hermon, at Doublebois, near 
Liskeard. The house is situated on the side of a steep hill, 
sloping towards the river Fowey. It commands extensive 
views over the valley and well-wooded hills opposite, and is 
sheltered on the north and east by rising ground and a belt of 
trees. ‘The main walls of the house are built of local stone 
rock faced externally, with brick linings, and a hollow space as 
a protection against damp. The strings and quoins are of 
granite, the general dressings of Hamhill stone. The interior 
is finished chiefly in pitch pine, but the dado and other 
joinery in the drawing-room and chimneypieces and over- 
mantels are of teak. The house is being lighted by atmo- 
spheric gas by Messrs. EpMuNDsoN, of Great George Street, 
S.W. The ornamental glazing generally is being executed by 
Messrs. FouRAcRE & Watson, of Plymouth. 

The general contractor is Mr, Peruticx, of Norley Yard, 
Plymouth, who is also building lodge, stabling, gardener’s 
house, hot-houses, &c. 

Messrs. CHRISTOPHER & WuitTE, of 16 Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C., are the architects. 


ENTRANCE LODGE, ROUNDHAY, LEEDS, 


e ‘HIS lodge has been erected upon the estate ot Mr. 
Tuomas GREEN, at Askel Hill, Handsome stables 
have been built. Extensive alterations and additions have 
been made to the house, and terraces of dressed stone laid out 
in front. A new carriage drive has been formed across the 
valley, with a stone bridge over the stream, 
The whole of the works were carried out from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. James Witsov, archi- 
_ tect, of Leeds, at a total cost of 6,000/, 


MILVERTON HOUSE, MOSELEY, BIRMINGHAM. 


HE house shown in the illustration is one of the oldest 

in the Birmingham district. It has lately been 

remodelled under the direction of Mr. L. W. Goo.p, and now 
forms a comfortable residence. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


REPORT of the Manchester Society of Architects to the non- 
metropolitan members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has just been issued. It deals with the proceedings 
instituted so long ago as February, 1882, to bring about some 
modification of the rules of the Royal Institute so as to give non- 
metropolitan Fellows a better opportunity of making known and 
giving effect to their views on any important matter affecting the 
profession generally. The result of the inquiries and correspond- 
ence is thus stated :—“ It will be seen that in the opinion of the 
legal adviser of the Institute, the charter stands in the way of any 
modification of the arrangements such as were suggested by the 


> 


Joint Committee, and although the Council of this Society is not 
prepared to consider that the charter dated 1837 should be 
allowed to cripple that which should be an important and powerful 
association fifty years afterwards when circumstances have 
entirely changed ; still, it would be fair to wait the result of the 
suggested modifications which will be tried at the next elections of 
officers. It is evident that it is the desire of the Council of the 
Institute to meet the wishes of the non-resident Fellows as far as 
practicable, and as it must also be the desire of all the members 
to increase the powers of the Society to its fullest extent, and to 
make it what it should be—a society representing the profession 
throughout the whole country—it is in the opinion of this Society 
advisable to keep the matter in view, and to bring it forward again 
if the arrangements now being carried out in the election of 
officers for the next session are found not to have the desired 
effect,” 


MR. RUSKIN ON MINERALOGY. 


dike annual meeting of the Mineralogical Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland was held in Edinburgh on Tuesday. 
Professor Geikie acted as chairman, in the absence of the president, 
the Rev. Professor Bonney. 

The first paper read was one by Professor Ruskin, on “ Forms 
of Silica.” The author began by congratulating the Society on 
this occasion of its meeting in the capital of a country which was 
itself one magnificent mineralogical specimen, reaching from 
Cheviot to Cape Wrath, and which concentrated into the most 
convenient compass and presented in the most distinctly instruc- 
tive form examples of every mineralogical phenomenon and pro- 
cess which had taken place in the construction of the world. He 
also felicitated himself on the permission thus given him to bring 
before the members a question which in Edinburgh of all cities 
of the world at present constructed it should be easiest to 
solve, and which (his father being Edinburgh born) was very 
early submitted to his childish mind, and had been more or 
less the occupation of his best wits ever since—in vain—the 
production, namely, and the painting of a Scotch pebble. He 
was the more happy in this unexpected privileze because 
though an old member of the Geological Society, his geological 
observations had always been as completely ignored by that 
Society as his remarks on political economy by the directors of 
the Bank of England; and although he had respectfully solicited 
from them the charity of their assistance in so small a matter as 
the explanation of an agate stone on the forefinger of an alderman, 
they still discoursed on the catastrophes of chaos and the pro- 
cesses of creation, without being able to tell why a slate splits or 
how a pebble was coloured. In Scotland the main questions 
respecting those two main forms of silica—pebble or crystal—were 
all put to them with a close solicitude by the beautiful conditions 
of the agate and the glowing colours of the cairngorm, which had 
always variegated and illuminated the favourite jewellery of 
Scottish laird and lassie. Might he hope, with special reference 
to the 

Favourite gem 
Of Scotland’s mountain diadem, 


to prevail on some Scottish mineralogist to take up the hitherto 
totally neglected subject of the relation of colour in minerals to 
their shape and substance; why, for instance, large and well- 
developed quartz crystals were frequently topaz colour, a smoke 
colour—-never rose colour; while massive quartz might be rose 
colour and pure white or grey, but never smoke colour. Again, 
why amethyst quartz might continually, as at Schemnitz and other 
places, be infinitely complex and multiplex in crystallisation, but 
never warped, while smoky quartz might be continually found 
warped, but never in the amethystine way multiplex. Why, again, 
smoky quartz and cairngorm were continually found in short 
crystals, but never in long slender ones ; while beryl was usually 
short and even tabular, and green beryl long, almost in proportion 
to its purity. Might he also hope that the efforts of the Mine- 
ralogical Society might be directed to the formation of a museum 
of what might be called mineral geology, showing examples of all 
familiar minerals in association with their native rocks on a suffi- 
ciently large and intelligible scale. Proceeding with the subject 
matter of his paper, Professor Ruskin pointed out ‘that there were 
at least six states of siliceous substance which were entirely dis- 
tinct—flint, jasper, chalcedony, hyalite, opal, and quartz. They 
were only liable to be confused with each other in bad specimens ; 
each had its own special and separate character, and needed 
peculiar circumstances for its production and development. In 
support of his view, the Professor directed attention to a beautiful 
collection of precious stones which had been sent to illustrate his 
paper from his museum at Sheffield. Another point was that con- 
torted gneiss, which had hitherto been explained as produced by 
lateral pressure, was due to crystallisation. After describing the 
distinguishing characteristics of the specimens, and where they 
occurred, Professor Ruskin submitted that no movement of rocks on 
a large scale could ever be explained until they understood rightly 
the formation of a quartz vein and the growth—to take the most 
familiar of fusible minerals—of an ice-crystal. And he would 
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especially plead with the younger members of the Society that 
they should quit themselves of the idea that they needed large 
laboratories, fine microscopes, or rare minerals for the effective 
pursuit of their science. A quick eye, a candid mind, and an 
earnest heart were all the microscopes and laboratories which any 
of them needed, and with a little clay, sand, salt, and sugar a man 
might find out more of the methods of geological phenomena than 
ever were known to Sir Charles Lyell. Of the interest and enter- 
tainment of such unpretending science he hoped the children of 
this generation might know more than their fathers, and that the 
study of the earth, which hitherto had shown them little more than 
the monsters of a chaotic past, might at last interpret for them the 
beautiful work of the creative present, and lead them day by day 
to find a till then unthought-of loveliness in the rock and a till then 
uncounted value in the gem. 

The Chairman, commenting on the paper, said that the whole 
question of the origin of those forms of silica was an extremely 
difficult one, and expressed his conviction that it could hardly be 
so interpreted as Professor Ruskin would make out. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


HE council of the Society of Arts have awarded the Society’s 
silver medals to the following readers of papers during the 
session, 1883-4 :—To the Most Hon. the Marquis of Lorne, K.T., 
for his paper on “Canada and its Products.” To Rev. J. A. 
Rivington, for his paper on a “‘ New Process of Permanent Mural 
Painting, invented by Joseph Keim.” To C.V. Boys, for his paper 
on “Bicycles and Tricycles.” To Professor Fleeming Jenkin, 
F.R.S., for his paper on “Telpherage.” To I. Probert, for his 
paper on “Primary Batteries for Electric Lighting.” To H. H. 
Johnston, for his paper on “The Portuguese Colonies of West 
Africa.” To Professor Sylvanus P. Thompson, for his paper on 
“Recent Progress in Dynamo-Electric Machinery.” To Edward 
C. Stanford, F.C.S., for his paper on “Economic Applications of 
Seaweed.” To W. Seton-Karr, for his paper on ‘‘ The New Bengal 
Rent Bill.” To C. Purdon Clarke, C.I.E., for his paper on “ Street 
Architecture in India.” 

Thanks were voted to the tollowing members of council for the 
papers read by them :—To W. H. Preece, F.R.S., Vice-President 
of the Society, for his paper on “ The Progress of Electric Light- 
ing.” To B. W. Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., Vice-President of the 
Society, for his paper on “ Vital Steps in Sanitary Progress.” To 
Col. Webber, R.E., C.B., Member of Council, for his paper on 
“Telegraph Tariffs.” To B. Francis Cobb, Vice-President of the 
Society, for his paper on “ Borneo.” To J. M. Maclean, Member 
of Council, for his paper on ‘‘State Monopoly of Railways in 
India.” To W. G. Pedder, Member of Council, for his paper on 
“The Existing Law of Landlord and Tenant in India.” 


THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 


Bee report which was read at the 35th annual meeting of the 
Arundel Society states that there had been a considerable 
falling off in the receipts during the past year, and at the same 
time an increase in the expenditure. The position of the Society, 
however, is so strong that the exercise of a moderate economy will, 
it is hoped, speedily restore its financial equilibrium. There had 
been a considerable accession of new members, and the work 
of the Society is being pursued with the usual steadiness and 
success. The first publication of the present year, distributed 
among subscribers, is taken from the frescoes of Benozzo Gozzoli 
in the Riccardi Chapel at Florence. The second will be from the 
frescoes in the refectory of the convent of St. Mark at Florence, 
attributed in part to Fra Bartolommeo, and in part to Sogliani, 
and representing the supper and miraculous vision of St. Dominick 
and his brethren. Next year the illustration of the Riccardi Chapel 
will be continued in the first annual publication, which will consist 
of a chromolithograph corresponding to that brought out this year, 
and representing the group of angels on the other side of the 
chapel altar. The second annual publication for 1885 will bea 
chromolithograph, now being prepared by Herr Frick, from a 
painting by Fiorenzo di Lorenzo,a rare Umbrian master of the 
fifteenth century. Its subject is Zhe Miraculous Cure of a 
Wounded Man, by S. Bernardino. Of the three chromolitho- 
graphs mentioned in last year’s report as preparing for publication 
in the occasional class, one only has been yet brought out, that 
executed by Herr Frick, representing the allegorical figure of 
Theology. This, with the three similar subjects of Philosophy, 
Jurisprudence, and Poetry, printed in colour, completes the illus- 
tration of the series of such figures painted by Raphael in the 
Vatican. The other two proposed chromolithographs, one repre- 
senting the Nursing of Bacchus, from an antique Roman wall 
painting, the second the Axnunciation, from a picture attributed 
to Simone Memmi, are still in preparation. Mr. Perkins’s intro- 
duction to the illustrated work on Italian sepulchral monuments 
was compieted and brought out in the autumn of last year. Signor 


Desideri has copied the four allegorical groups painted in fresco by 
Paolo Veronese in the Villa Masere, and has since been making 
drawings from the series of paintings by Vittore Carpaccio in the 
church of St. Giorgio dei Schiavoni at Venice, illustrating the 
lives of St. Jerome and St. George. All the copies from Paolo 
Veronese, and one of those from Carpaccio, are now on view at 
the Society’s rooms. A water-colour drawing by Signor Constan- 
tini, after the picture of Sfrzzg, by Sandro Botticelli, now in the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Florence, was bought by the council 
last year, and may also be seen at the Society’s rooms. Regret 
was expressed at the meeting at the death in December last of Mr. 
F. Lambe Price, the Society’s secretary. Mr. Douglas Hamilton 
Gordon has been appointed his successor, with Mr. A. H. Brice as 
assistant. 


ARTISTS AND DEALERS. 


REMARKABLE interpleader suit arising out of the case of 
Musson v. Holland was heard last week at the Nottingham 
County Court. Five paintings by Mr. John Holland, a Notting- 
ham artist, which were among those exhibited in the Art Museum, 
Nottingham Castle, had been seized by an execution creditor. 
It was alleged by Mr. Bestow, a picture dealer, that the pictures 
were his property, although exhibited in Mr. Holland’s name as if 
unsold. It appeared that on January 1, 1881, Mr. Holland agreed 
that all the pictures which he painted should be exclusively for 
Mr. Bestow, who, from time to time, supplied him with money as 
he required it, and also with paints, canvas, &c. About 800/. had 
been paid, and Mr. Bestow received from Mr. Holland pictures 
which he had painted. The latter, in 1883, was induced to give a 
bill for some gambling transaction, and that bill was discounted 
by the execution creditor (Mr. Musson). Mr. Holland was sued 
upon the bill, and there being no defence, judgment was given 
against him. This, however, was never mentioned by him to Mr, 
Bestow, who was in ignorance of it. At that time Mr. Bestow had 
in his possession the five pictures which had been sent to him by 
the defendant, unframed. They consisted of three oil paintings 
and two water-colours, which were painted subsequently. They 
were framed for the claimant by Mr. Warner, and one of them, 
Fort St. Mary, Isle of Man, was this year sent to the Royal 
Academy by Mr. Bestow, but it failed to obtain admission, and 
being brought back from London it was met at the railway station 
by Mr. Bestow and Mr, Warner, and, with the other pictures, was 
taken to the Art Museum, Nottingham Castle. It appeared that 
there was arule on the minutes of the museum that all pictures 
submitted there for sale must be dond fide the property of the 
artist, and when Mr. Bestow sent the pictures in question to the 
Castle he entered them in the name of John Holland. 

The Judge pointed out that such an arrangement was contrary 
to the rules of the museum, but counsel replied that one-half of 
the pictures exhibited in the Nottingham Castle Museum which 
are supposed to be the property of the artists are not so, and that 
a member of the Society of Artists could be called to prove the prac- 
tice. But the question really was, to whom did the pictures actually 
belong. Five pictures were hung up in Mr. Holland’s name, and 
they were seized by the execution creditor, but Mr. Bestow_had 
purchased them of Mr. Holland under the agreement referred to. 

Mr. Bestow said that on January 1, 1881, he made an arrange- 
ment with Mr. Holland that he should have all the pictures he 
painted, and he supplied him with canvas and paints. Since 
January 10, 1881, he had paid him above 800/. The five pictures _ 
were sent to witness’s house unframed, and a person named 
Warner framed them. One of the pictures was sent to the Royal 
Academy, but was returned, and witness exhibited this and four 
other pictures at the Castle Museum. Witness had always 
exhibited pictures in Mr. Holland’s name. 

Cross-examined : Witness sent up the pictures to the Castle. It 
was possible that Mr. Musson, the execution creditor, might believe 
that under the rules of the Castle Museum authorities the pictures 
belonged to Mr. Holland. When a picture was sold a red star 
was affixed to it. If the pictures had been sold in the name of 
Mr. Holland, witness would have received the money from that 
gentleman. Witness did not take any bill of sale from Mr. 
Holland. He had not given a specific sum for any of the pictures 
painted by him. He had paid him at the rate of about 5/. per 
week. 

By the Judge: The curator at the museum had a schedule of 
prices. Mr. Wallis, the curator, sent a message to witness, be- 
cause he knew that he and Mr. Holland had business relations, 

Mr. John Holland was then called, and he confirmed the 
evidence given by Mr. Bestow. It was true that since January 
1881, Mr. Bestow had paid him 800/. Mr. Bestow, informed him 
that he proposed to send the five pictures to the local artists’ 
exhibition at the Castle; in witness’s name. Witness had had 
other pictures exhibited,which he painted, but which did not belong 
to him. 

The Judge said that so far the evidence showed that Mr. 
Holland, who belonged to an honourable profession, acted in 
contravention of the rules of the authorities of the museum. 

In cross-examination witness said the Art Union of Notting- 
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ham was formed for the protection of young artists, but the latter, 
he thought, had no better friend than Mr. Bestow. He did not 
think there was a single artist in Nottingham who had not 
infringed the rule laid down by the authorities of the museum. 

Mr. Redgate stated that it was an ordinary thing for artists to 
send pictures to the museum in their name although they had 
previously been sold. The rule was constantly broken, and the 
committee of the museum knew this to be the case. 

Mr. Samuel Holland said he was one of six gentlemen who 
composed the council of the Nottingham Society of Arts. The 
rule referred to was never taken any notice of. The rule was to 
break the rule. 

By the Judge: He could not say why the rule had been made, 
or why it had not been repealed. 

Examination continued: He was aware of the arrangement 
existing between his brother and Mr. Bestow. 

Cross-examined: Mr. Wallis knew of the arrangement for con- 
stantly breaking the rule. Witness was both an exhibitor and a 
member of the hanging committee. He believed that those of the 
public who were interested in art knew that there were gentlemen 
in the background who were the real owners of some of the 
pictures exhibited. 

The Judge said he thought the committee ought to be aware 
whether the pictures were the property of the painter in whose 
name they were exhibited. Mr. Bestow would receive from the 
curator the value of any picture sold of which Mr. John Holland 
was the painter. 

Mr. Warner said he knew that Mr. Holland was painting all 
his pictures for Mr. Bestow. Witness framed pictures for Mr. 
Bestow. The painting, Fort St. Mary, was sent to the Royal 
Academy, and when it was returned witness took it with four other 
pictures to the Castle Museum. 

Counsel for the judgment creditor said that, notwithstanding 
the agreement between Mr. Bestow and Mr. Holland, the exhi- 
bition committee had no knowledge but that the pictures 
belonged to the latter, and the execution creditor seized them, 
‘believing dod fide that Mr. Holland was the unencumbered owner 
of the pictures. It was quite clear that Mr. Bestow might have 
perfected his title to the pictures by having the red star affixed to 
them, and by having it inserted in the catalogue that he was the 
owner of them, but he understood that the public would not like 
it to be known that the exhibition, instead of being for the benefit 
of rising local artists, was turned to the advantage of speculators. 

The Judge said his impression was that the rules of the exhi- 
bition committee had been broken, but he thought on the whole 
of the evidence the pictures were in truth the property of Mr. 
Bestow, and that from first to last he had used them and disposed 
of them as his property. The sole question was whether this was 
affected by the fact thatthe pictures were exhibited in the defendant’s 
name. Under the circumstances, looking at the position and con- 
duct of the parties, he should give judgment for the claimant, but 
he should not give any costs whatever. 

The Judge allowed the pictures to be given up to Mr. Bestow, 
but his honour thought the possession money ought to be paid by 
the claimant. 


SCHOOLS OF ART IN ITALY. 


HE following notes on schools of art applied to industry in 

Milan, Bologna, Padua, Venice, Rome, Naples, and Florence 

have been prepared by Mr. Thomas Armstrong, the Director for 
Art under the Science and Art Department :— 

While in Italy, during the months of November and Decem- 
ber, on business connected with the museum, I was able to see 
something of the schools of applied art (Arte applicata all’ Industria) 
in the towns I visited. Generally I found activity on the part of 
the governing bodies and eagerness for instruction among the 
working classes. There is no uniform system for the whole of the 
kingdom, but in essentials the course of instruction, which in its 
lower stages is very much like our own, was the same in all the 
schools I visited. The programme of a State-aided school must be 
approved by the Minister. : : 

Though the systems resemble our own, their application is 
made under very different conditions. The schools are free, and 
there is no such thing known as payment by results. There are 
prizes and certificates, but they are not very numerous or impor- 
tant, and the student comes to the school for instruction which 
shall be useful to him in his actual or future calling. He has to 
submit to follow the course laid down in the regulations of the 
school which, in the earlier stages, is common to all ; but the pro- 
fessor, when a certain degree of efficiency is attained, puts each to 
do that kind of work which has the most direct bearing in his 
trade. The objects of the schools, as declared in the programme 
of that of Padua, are :—“To provide elementary instruction in 
geometry applied to the arts, in constructive drawing applied to 
the work of the joiner, the builder (mason, or bricklayer), the 
carver, &c., and in ornamental freehand drawing applied to these 
trades ; in elementary architectural drawing, and in modelling in 
its various applications.” This is the programme and from what I 
saw I think that it is well carried out. 


The artisans I saw at work were for the most part engaged in 
the building trades, where the work is heavy and the hours of 
labour are much longer than in England. I was struck by their 
orderly behaviour, their attention to their work, the tidiness of 
their appearance and, above all, by the neat and cleanly manner 
in which their drawings were executed, which, considering the 
rough work they had been at all day, seemed extraordinary. I 
noticed that there is, among the class which feeds these schools in 
Italy, a greater appearance of material well-being than could be 
seen three or four years ago. The schools are generally sup- 
ported by joint contributions of the municipality, the provinces, 
the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, and sometimes by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the town. 

In Milan there is an artisan school for art applied to industry, 
in the Brera, adjacent to the Academy of Fine Arts. It is open 
from six to eight in the evening, and inscribed on its books are 
from 800 to 850 students, who are bound to attend regularly, for 
he who is absent three nights in succession without giving a proper 
explanation loses his place. There were at that time 400 candi- 
dates waiting for admission when room could be found for them. 
I visited the school on a Saturday night, when the attendance is 
always thinner, but I found some 600 students. Most of these 
were doing the kind of work produced in our art classes, and, so 
far as I was able to examine, it was generally good. There were 
thirty modelling. This school was in many respects the most 
interesting I saw from its numbers and its appearance of vitality 5. 
but there was nothing in the system of instruction differing from 
our own which I thought worthy of note, with this exception, that 
elaborate shading is not encouraged. In this particular we stand 
alone. In the schools I visited the shading was generally done 
with lead pencil, and, though the work was careful and neat 
enough, there were none of the large and very carefully shaded 
drawings which are common with us. It is supplemented by a 
“Superior School of Art applied to Industry,” which is lodged in 
the same building with the Civic Museum of Applied Art in the 
Public Gardens. 

At Bologna I found a school in which there were 65 students at. 
work drawing at desks, in a well-lighted room, from flat examples, 
for the most part of ornament. I found the young men were 
joiners, masons, decorative painters, and workers in metal. I saw 
the more advanced of the two sections, which comes to work on 
the evenings of Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. All of the 
students in this section had been in the school more than one 
year. The first year students attend on the other three nights, 
and draw from flat examples, something like those of our second 
grade. Those I saw were working from lithographs of ornament, 
generally shaded; but some masons were doing architectural work, 
and some geometry was being studied. I noticed a student who 
was copying a sheet of lithographs of trunks and travelling-bags, 
who said he was assistant to a trunkmaker, and that such practice 
was useful to him in his trade, as drawings had to be made when- 
ever a new form of trunk was ordered. The drawings were 
generally well executed, and the copies were never of the same 
size as the examples. There were 105 students inscribed. Model- 
ling is taught three nights in the winter, and is practised by many 
students from the drawing-class. 

Professor Francesco Bonghi, who showed me the school in the 
most painstaking and obliging manner, said there is not the same 
thirst for instruction in Bologna as in Milan. He attached much 
importance to prizes such as were formerly given more freely by 
the municipality ; small prizes of materials for drawing, such as 
paper, pencils, &c., which to the very poor made study easier. He 
used to have the school open on Sundays for those advanced 
students who were willing to come, but this practice was dis- 
couraged on the grounds that these students were taught things 
above their trades. Professor Bonghi has been there twenty-three 
years, and for the last fifteen or twenty the school must have been 
in much the same state as it is at present. 

At Padua I saw a drawing school for artisans which is cpen in 
the evening to students above sixteen years of age who must be 
able to read and write. There are classes in the day-time for boys 
over twelve, from whom a somewhat higher qualification is 
required. All pass through a course of geometry. The beginners 
were working from an example like our second grade, drawn on a 
slate by the master; others were working from flat examples of 
ornament. A few were drawing from casts of ornament and both 
casts and flat examples were so disposed as to be available at the 
same time for a number of students. Each example in such 
instances was lighted by one large isolated lamp with a reflector, 
while each student had beside him a small shaded lamp ona stand 
about four feet high ; this method of lighting answered very well, 
though the oil lamp used gives a much less vivid light than gas, 
to which we are accustomed. A class of eighteen or twenty were 
at work in another room from casts of heads and extremities, 
lighted in the same manner, and some were copying the Elgin 
horse’s head and a large cast of the head of a lion. There was no 
modelling. Thirty-seven students were on the books for the 
morning classes, and thirty-six for those in the evening; some 
attended both. Building construction is taught as well as a little 
architecture, and there is technical instruction in carving wood and 
stone. The school is open on Sundays for those wha choose to 
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attend. Prizes are given to the more advanced students for works 
of invention. In the lower stages certificates are awarded to those 
who are successful at the ‘examinations. The school prizes are not 
given in money, but in materials, such as paint-boxes, boxes of 
instruments, photographs, or tools ‘suitable for use in the technical 
school. Last year a wood-carver received tools to the amount of 
60 lire. 

The Banca Mutua Popolare of Padua gives 360 lire a year in 
four prizes. In these cases half the sum is handed over to the 
successful competitor in cash, and in a banking book, which is 
given to him, he receives credit for the remainder. A sum of 50 or 
6o lire, arising from property belonging to a former school, is given 
to the best student of the year. The school itself spends about 
300 lire in prizes. Silver medals are awarded. 

I was shown a'number of works executed by students of the 
school, such as plaster models of ornament, engraved wood blocks 
with prints taken from them, and wood carvings. The last were 
very good of their kind. There were wooden models of building 
construction done in the school, which were well executed. The 
school is not a large one, but it seems in a very healthy state. 

There is but little encouragement, I was told, for art workman- 
ship in Padua, so the best students go to seek work in other towns. 
I went to the school with no introduction, but was received in the 
most obliging manner by the director, Signor Cannella, and the 
other professors, and had the printed papers of the school given 
to me. ° 

In Venice I found a very interesting school which has 125 
‘students, with a large number, for whom there is no room, waiting 
to come in. I visited the school both in the evening and on 
Sunday morning ; on the latter occasion there was an attendance 
of fifty or sixty. A copy of the printed programme was given to 
me and is to be found in the Educational Library with other docu- 
ments of the same kind. The course of study is much the same 
as that of the upper school at Milan. I noticed large flat examples 
of flowers in white on a black ground. 

In the first half year, after beginning with geometry and free- 
hand, models made of wire are used and memory exercises are 
done. Next comes a course of drawing which I have not seen in 
use elsewhere. Nature printed leaves are used as examples. The 
larger kinds of leaves are chosen, and the examples are made by 
Professor Allegri of this school.. Exercises from memory are done 
in nearlyjall the courses. Here, as in Milan, the students’ work, 
peli a grounding common to all, is planned with a view to their 
trades. 

The modellers here generally draw for a year before beginning 
to work in clay. I saw very good work by the more advanced 
Students, and was much struck with hands and feet modelled after 
casts from nature made in the school. The examples are among 
the best I have ever seen of the kind, and I should be glad if the 
practice of casting hands and feet from nature, when good models 
can be obtained, could be introduced into our schools. The casts 
generally in use in this and other schools are excellent in their 
Sharpness and. cleanliness. Casts from worn-out moulds such as 
we have so long been accustomed to in our.English schools are 
not tolerated in Italy. I was much impressed with the interest 
Signor Stella, the director, and his staff showed in their duties. 
They are doing very good work and, from what I heard in Venice, 
I believe their efforts are appreciated. 

I visited in Rome an evening school in the Via Urbana ai 
Monti, which is directed by Professor Echert. The students must 
be over seventeen and must be following a trade. No previous 
practice in drawing of any kind is required for entrance, but candi- 
dates for admission have to pass an examination in writing from 
dictation and in the four elementary rules of arithmetic. The ex- 
fpenses of the school amount annually to 30,000 lire, 1,000 or 1,500 
being contributed by the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
who has the right to an annual inspection. 

During the first year all do geometry. The geometrical draw- 
ings I saw, which were very neatly executed, were like those done in 
our own schools. They are from printed examples, never the same 
size, and from the black board. Decorators only work at this one 
year. There is one examination every year on the results of which 
€very pupil has a certificate. Prizes are given by the municipality 
in money, Io, 15, or 20 lire, and others of 20 to 50 lire from the 
Minister, while a private person provides funds for ten others of 
50 lire each. The prize works are kept by the school, and all 
works, good or bad, are exhibited. Materials are furnished to the 
students. There is no modelling done in Via Urbana ai Monti. 
It is taught in one of the other two schools of the same kind, but 
in all these schools there are only eight who learn. Modelling is 
allowed after one year of geometry and one of drawing of orna- 
ment. In their third or fourth year decorative painters. do per- 
spective in one of the other schools. : 

I saw much good work in progress, especially architectural 
drawings, done generally from flat examples enlarged to scale, 
drawings of building constructions and machinery, and wooden 
models of roofs. There were good shaded works from casts of 
plants, and very fair specimens of model drawing in Indian ink. 
The shading, which was generally good, was done with lead pencil. 
Panels of flat decoration were being done with Indian ink. Some- 
times the students are set to do plans of the school building from 


measurement, and the professor gives small pencil-sketches of 


elevations, which are carried out much larger with sections. _Some 


of these architectural drawings, being done by joiners and masons, 
were large, and I admired the precision and the cleanliness of the 
work, which seemed to me extraordinary for men who had been at 
hard manual labour all ‘day, and the working-day is longer there 
than with'us. My visit took place just before Christmas, when 
artisans had to keep longer hours. in order to get work finished, 
and consequently the attendance was below. the average, which 
I was told was sixty-five ; but of Ioo:or 120 inscribed there were 
about fifty who came regularly and worked hard. Employers are 
generally interested in the school ; they visit it sometimes, and, in 


‘engaging workmen, give the preference to those who have) been 


educated in the school. : ii Yee tg 

The attendance’ in the three. schools, which have been in 
existence about ten years, has been in 1878-79, 392 ; 1879-80, 3175 
1880-81, 323. Now the number is:somewhat greater.: Nothing is 
done in the schools from the month of June till the middle of October, 
when the heat is too great for nightwork in rooms lighted by gas: 
There are four preparatory schools where younger boys are taught 
simple geometrical drawing and freehand. . On: the other hand, 
the advanced students who wish to carry their studies further can 
go to the upper school at St. Giuseppe, Capo Je “Case. «I was 


/ shown a book of good drawings produced in this school which: had 


been to the Milan exhibition, and among theny were some of 
coloured decoration. Professor Echert was most’kind in showing 
me the school and giving the fullest explanations. . tr edd 28% 
At St. Giuseppe, Capo le Case, the upper school ‘is housed in 
part of a disused convent, with the Museum of Applied Art. This 
is an upper school which only takes students who have already 
had instruction and practice indrawing. A certificate from another . 
school and an examination in drawing from a cast of ornament:are 
required for entrance. The school is open from seven till ten in 
the evening, and those who choose may come to work on Sundays. 
I was told that those whose trades required the study of perspec- 
tive, such as decorative painters, were sent elsewhere for lessons.°~ 
For admission to the modelling class no drawing in this. school 
need be done; the modellers were mostly engaged on reliefs. A 
young man was working in this. class who had no trade or profes- 
sion ; he was doing it, he said, for a pastime. In going through 
this and other schools I had always asked the trade of a student 
when I stopped to look at his work, and this was the solitary 
instance of this kind of student ; all the others had trades. = 
Among those of whose work I have taken notes were many 
goldsmiths, some engravers and lithographers, workers in stucco, 
and sculptor’s workmen—“ practiciens.” Here I ‘met: with two ~ 
students who had come from what they called the’: priests’ 
school.” I heard good accounts of the teaching in this school, but 
was never able to visit it, and, indeed, am not quite ‘sure’that it is 
still in existence. In the technical part of this school'l’saw ee 
one student at work, who was doing a wax model ofa vase which 
was to be cast outside, but tobe chased afterwards inthe school. 
The professor for workers in metal is Signor Buzzari, who is with | 
Augusto Castellani, the famous goldsmith. I saw other good 
works by advanced students, some of them going tothe Turin 
exhibition, by carvers in wood and marble, and.a model of part of 
a domed ceiling by a worker in stucco. Paper, pencils, and 
modelling tools are provided by the school. Plastellina, which 
never dries, or wax is used for the smaller models. The instruc- 
tion is free, and 600 lire are annually spent in prizes and.gold 
medals of. 1oo:and 50 lire in value are given, as well as. certificates 
of honourable mention. 3 4 
I was shown a sort of exhibition of students’ works, among 
which were many good models in wax for metal and glass work 
and original works which were good in design and execution. In 
many of them figures, treated ornamentally, were skilfully intro- 
duced. I saw no figure studies of the full-length living model ; 
but here, and in the other schools, I believe a student who has 
made a good design is supplied with living models to carry it out. 
The museum was established about ten years ago in the ex- 
convent of St. Lorenzo in Lucina, where accommodation was 
provided for it by the municipality ; it was thence removed to the 
Collegio Romano for a time, and in January 1876 it was decided to 
increase its importance and practical utility by establishing schools 
in connection with it. At first the instruction was limited to some 
art industries already practised in Rome, but it was afterwards 
thought desirable to extend its scope, so says the programme, and 
teach the art of enamelling on metal, which was almost unknown 
in Rome. .I did not see any specimens of this work in the school. 
In April 1879 the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce took the 
initiative in proposing a large subsidy to the museum in order to 
extend its educational influence throughout, the whole kingdom. 
Under the new arrangement the central Government agreed to 
contribute 120,000 lire annually, and to pay the expenses of adapta- 
tion of part of the ex-convent of St. Giuseppe, Capo le Case, 
which the municipality conceded to the museum and. schools. 
The latter, moreover, increased its subsidy from 10,000 lire to 
30,000 lire, so the sum available annually for the two*%is now 
150,000 lire, or 6,000/. sterling. The museum possesses many in- 
teresting specimens, both originals and reproductions. Provision is 
made on the premises for lithography, castings in plaster, and the 
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electrotype process, and for the sale at a low price of the repro- 
ductions obtained by these means. I was told that the museum 


authorities would be glad to make exchanges with the South | 


Kensington Museum, and I should be glad to see some arrange- 
ment made to that end. 
The late Alessandro Castellani, who was much interested in its 
formation, presented to it, among other interesting things, a set of 
moulds taken from the antique terra-cottas in the Campana collec- 
tion, which were bought for the Louyre, and I should like us to 
have casts of these. This school has the great advantage of being 
housed in the same building as the museum. The upper school at 
Milan and that at Naples are also in this favourable position, but 
these latter have not such good collections, nor have they at com- 
mand the large means for purchase now possessed by the Roman 
museum.’ ‘Scholarships to be held by students from all parts of 
Italy are included in the Act of endowment. There were ninety- 
six students on the register at the time of my visit. 
During my short visit of two and a half days to Naples I saw, 
besides the important school in the museum, a small one belong- 
ing to the Co-operative Society of Workmen which, like most 
others in Italy, is kept up jointly by the state, the province, and 
the municipality. This society, which has been in existence twenty- 
three years has seven such schools, and they have been at work 
ten years. Free instruction is given in drawing and in chemistry 
applied-to the arts. All the students—there are 350 in the seven 
schools—do mechanical drawing. In one school modelling -is 
' taught, and in. another scientific instruction bearing on dyeing, 
_ gilding, and painting is given.* . The drawings I saw were mostly 

done from flat examples, such as lithographs of heads, but drawing 
_ from the, cast is practised, 

_The large school attached to the Museum of Applied Art has 
very spacious rooms and is well appointed, perhaps better than 
any school I saw in Italy; students generally come to it from pre- 
paratory schools, but it has been found expedient to establish a 
preparatory course in the building, and this class has 125 students. 
In the preparatory course all do geometry and freehand from flat 
examples, like our second grade, but somewhat larger. In the 
elementary schools in Naples some drawing is taught along with 
writing, and I was told that there is a tendency in all the other 
schools to so formulate their system of instruction that it shall 
lead up to that of the one in the museum, although there is no 
recognised connection. Students are admitted at twelve, but may 
remain until they are twenty-two ; as a rule they stay in the school 

_ three years, but a few, after passing an examination, are allowed 
an extension. of two years.. There were at the time five such, 
-.There is-no night school, and generally students give their whole 
time; in the morning they draw or model, and in the afternoon do 
technical work. There are fifteen who receive allowances for 
maintenance like those granted to our national scholars. 

A very interesting and novel feature in this school is the system 
of paying the wages of workmen of proved capacity on the days of 
the.week when they leave their work to attend the school. Some 
of those?who receive maintenance come from the School of Fine 
Arts, and\much good has been done: by this means in raising the 
tone of the rest of the school. There are 110 or 120 ordinary 
students who work all day. 

My visit fell on the day after Christmas when there were no 
students, but I was taken over the building in the most obliging 
manner by the Secretary, who gave up his holiday time to me. 
Among the works remaining in the school I saw many draw ings 
done from flat examples, lithographs, which, after being copied in 
the same size, are afterwards done larger or smaller. There are 
no large figures to draw from, only heads and extremities being 
allowed... Living models are only supplied when advanced 
students have designed important works in which figures are used 
__decoratively. The school professes to give instruction in the 
modelling and drawing of ornament, and of the figure only so far 
as'it is applied to ornament. Lead pencil and chalk are used for 
drawing. I saw good modelled work from shells, fruit, foliage, 
and fish. The students are taught tomake moulds for casting in 
plaster. The prizes consist of savings’ bank books, with deposits 
of sums from Io to 50 frs. 

In the technical division I was shown works in clay which had 
—been-fired.; vases and candelabra, decorated with. flowers and 
figures, and very cleverly executed ; models in wax for metal-work 
to be carried out in the school. There were tiles painted and fired 
in the school, which had been commissioned by the municipality 
fora pavement. These were well done in a bad way, much like 
our own work, and not nearly so good as the common tiles which 
have been long made in Naples. 

The museum only dates from the autumn of 1883, and has not 
a large collection. On the walls hang textiles, and many photo- 
oor of good decorative work. There is a good case of Persian 
and Hispano-Maresque ware, and of old Neapolitan tiles ; also a 
collection of old Capo di Monte ware. Specimens are shown of 
the art products of Naples at the present day, and there is a good 
* deal of French pottery and a little English. 


| oe * The society has other- functions besides teaching. It advances 
money to workmen for the purchase of tools, on the guarantee of one 
other workman, _ : 
~ ing, writing; arithmetic, and other thing; useful in social life. 


It thas a Sunday school where women <are taught read-, 


On arriving at Florence I was told that the School of Applied 
Art was closed while alterations were being made in the building, 
but Signor Bardini, the dealer, said this was not the case, and that 
he would make arrangements for me to visit it at noon on the fol- 
lowing day, Sunday, for I was leaving for Milan in the evening. 
He most kindly accompanied me, and introduced me to the 
professors. 

This is a day-school, and has no evening classes. There are 140 
students, who are all above twelve years of age, and who pay 
10 lire for the year. This is the only school I saw in which pay- 
ment is required. It is supported by the municipality, the province, 
the central Government, the Chamber of Commerce. No previous 
practice is necessary for admission, and beginners do freehand and 
geometrical drawing concurrently. For the latter the examples 
are given on the blackboard, and are first copied freehand, being 
afterwards corrected with instruments. Enlarged examples of 
tarsia work are used as examples, the contours in the copies being 
filled with a tint. Every student is bound to acquire some know- 
ledge of architecture. For three years there is a common system 
for all, but afterwards the student must choose his calling and do 
work specially adapted to it. The school is open four hours a day, 
and attendance during three is obligatory. There were no students. 
at work while I was in the school, but I saw some of their works, 
which, for the most part, had been done in competition. Some of 
them showed «great skill, as might have been expected from 
Florentine workmen. The printed papers of this school which 
have recently been prepared have only reached me just as this. 
report must go to press. 

It is declared in them that the object of the school is “to give: 
artistic and technical instruction of a kind which may best further 
the growth of those Florentine industries which depend on the arts 
of drawing and modelling.” In 1883 there were only seven 
students out of a total of 140, and in 1884 eight out of 146, who had 
not chosen their walk in life, and an opinion is expressed contrary 
to the establishment, in such schools as this one, of workshops for 
technical teaching, for it is held that a youth cannot really acquire 
practice in manufacture elsewhere than in a place where proper 
conditions of reality and competition are submitted to, and when 
the work is fairly submitted to industrial and commercial tests. 

The importance of making studies of the figure, even from the 
living model, is dwelt on in this programme. Although great skill 
is shown by Italian workmen in the adaptations of the figure to 
decorative purposes, I saw no study from the living model going 
on, and heard of very little. The practice of drawing entire 
figures from.casts is not nearly so common in these Italian schools. 
as with us, or even in the French and German schools. Heads. 
and extremities seem to be carefully studied from the excellent 
casts which are to be found everywhere. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


HE following students have been successful in the examina- 
tions of the architectural classes under Professor T. R. 
Smith :— 

fine Art.—Donaldson silver medal, E. Nicholson, London. 
2nd prize, Jose Suarez, Bogota. Third class, W. H. Eve, London, 
and E. T. King, London. 

Construction.—Donaldson silver medal, E. W. Knight, Green- 
wich. 2nd prize, A. T. Bolton, London. 3rd certificate, *Frank 
Taylor, London. 4th certificate, *R. M. Hamilton, New Zealand. 
Second class, J. R. Morgan, London, and F. W. Quick, London. 
Third class, T. D. Atkinson, London ; C. F. Blomfield, London ;. 
E. F. King, London ; F. Swift, Peckham ; and J. M. Watson,. 
London. 

Modern Practice.—Prize, W. C. Jones, Forest Hill. 2nd 
certificate, *J. R. Morgan, London. 3rd certificate, *E. L. Conder, 
Leeds and London. 4th certificate, *R. L. Cole, London, and *W. 
Millard, London. Second class, R. M. Hamilton, New Zealand, 
and W. Quick, London. Third class, T. G. Williams, Liverpool. 

* Obtained marks qualifying for a prize. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


HE following “special questions” have been agreed upon 

between the local committees and the council of the Social 

Science Association, for discussion in the Congress, to be held in 
Birmingham in September next :— 

Ffealth.—t. What is the best method of dealing with (a) town 
sewage ; (4) the products of house and street scavenging ; and (c) 
the products of combustion? 2. What are the best means, legis- 
lative or other, of securing those improvements in the dwellings of 
the poor which are essential to the welfare of the community? 
3. How far may the average death-rate of a population be con- 
sidered an efficient test of its sanitary condition; and by what 
means can the high death-rate of children be reduced ? 

Economy and Trade.—i. Would it be advantageous to give to 
leastholders powers entitling them to the purchase of the fee simple 
of the lands and premises they occupy, or otherwise to interfere by 
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law with the prevailing system of building and other long leases ? 
2. What has been the working of the Employers’ Liability Act, 
1880, and is any amendment of it desirable? 3. What is the 
social condition of the working classes in 1884 as compared with 
1857, when the first meeting of the National Association for the 
Promotion of National Science was held in Birmingham; and in 
what way can the working classes best utilise their savings ? 
Art.—1. Ought elementary instruction in drawing to be made 
- an essential part of the national education? 2. What is the value 
to the ear, the mind, the health, and the disposition of the young, 
produced by class instruction in music? 3. How can a love and 
appreciation of art be best developed among the masses of the 
people? 


THE CITY OF STOCKHOLM. 


eleve & Grand Governor’s office has issued a report on the city of 
Stockholm for the period between 1876 and 1879, containing 

various interesting statistics and describing all the changes and 

improvements that have taken place during that time. 

In 1876 the total length of the streets was 38,420 Swedish feet ; 
in 1881 it increased to 389,878 feet, or over 65 English miles. 
Four hundred thousand kronor, or about 20,000/., were expended 
yearly for repairing old streets. The result has been that the 
unsightly and disagreeable cobble paving-stones have nearly dis- 
appeared, and been replaced either by cut stones or by macadam 
and asphalte, which now covers a third of the streets, against a 
fourth in 1876. The cleaning of the streets is, moreover, greatly 
facilitated by the changes, and a general improvement in their 
appearance is already discernible. The water supply has increased 
considerably since 1876, the pipes having been lengthened from 
about 42 miles to 56 miles, and two new reservoirs erected in the 
north of the town, holding respectively 2,500,000 and 2,000,000 
Swedish kannor, or 1,450,000 and 1,150,000 gallons. 

The drainage has also undergone great improvements. It is 
not long since all the liquid sewage of the town was carried away 
by open gutters; the streets became consequently impregnated 
with impurities, and the air filled with poisonous evaporations 
during winter months; the gutters moreover froze, and great ex- 
pense had to be incurred in keeping them free of ice. After the 
improvements introduced in the Stockholm waterworks, plans have 
been laid for adopting the self-cleansing system of underground 
drainage through glazed earthenware pipes. The progress of 
these works has been considerably slow, as nearly the whole of 
Stockholm is built upon solid rock ; but most of the principal and 
all the new streets of the town are drained on the new system. 
Formerly the landlords were responsible for the scavengering 
of those parts of the streets which were opposite their houses, 
but this old custom has been entirely done away with in the 
chief quarters of the town since the formation, in 1876, of a 
scavengering company, and the cleanliness of the streets has yearly 
improved. E 

The town has also been considerably embellished during the 
quinquennium by improvements in the public squares and gardens. 
Those especially worthy of notice are the gardens of Humlegarden, 
which now form one of the prettiest and most agreeable quarters 
of the town. They were formerly used as royal pleasure-gardens, 
and were not opened to the public until 1820. The grounds then 
fell into disorder, and became the haunt of low and disreputable 
people. In 1870 the municipality, after repeated appeals, suc- 
ceeded in renting the ground from the Crown, and in 1877 they 
were presented to the city by the king. Since then Humlegarden 
has undergone extraordinary changes, and is now a great ornament 
to the town, and situated in the centre of the new quarter which 
has sprung up within the last ten or twelve years. The population 
of Stockholm has increased from 147,525 in 1876, to 168,019 in 
1880. According to the last census of 1882, the population of the 
whole kingdom amounted to 4,579,115, and of Stockholm to 
185,325. 

The buildings erected during the period were the two classical 
schools of Norrmalm and Sédermalm in the northern and southern 
quarters, the Real Laroverk or modern school, and three pre- 
paratory schools. The charity schools were also added to with 
four establishments. The number of private schools amounted to 
123, amongst which Palmgren’s institution is worthy of notice, 
where various handicrafts are taught, such as Carpentry, turning, 
bookbinding, &c., in addition to the ordinary subjects of the 
modern schools. 


THE SWEDISH TIMBER TRADE. 


Mics ELS to the annual report of the Saw Mills and 
Timber Exporting Association of Stockholm, the shipping 
of timber commenced in the early part of May 1883, and con- 
tinued in most of the ports uninterruptedly until the middle of 
November. During that time the condition of the rivers was most 
favourable for floating purposes, and a larger quantity of timber 
was exported from Swedish ports than in any previous year. The 
stock of sawn goods this spring will not, however, exceed that of 
1883 to any great extent, as is shown by the following comparative 


statement of the stocks ready for exportation in the opening of the 
shipping season of 1883 and 1884 of the ports north of Stock- 
holm :— p 

Standards. 


Districts. 

Gefle : é : : ; é 54,470 
Soderhamn ‘ A ; - 3 : 71,283 
Hudiksvall 28,770 
Sundsvall . : 112,000 
Harnosand 5 ; 60,000 
Ornskoldsvik ‘ 14,450 
Umca and Nordmaling 17,200 
Skelleftea . T5275 
Pitea 5 : : 5 7,550 
Lulea, Kalix, and Haparanda 23,500 

Total ; : e - 406,494 

Against, in 1883 : ; 404,704 


The quantity of timber, moreover, in the rivers is considerably: 
reduced, and most of the mills will not be able to commence saw- 
ing until three weeks after the opening of navigation, which will 
have the effect of retarding them considerably, and of causing a 
falling off in the produce of 1884. The total exportation of sawn 
and planed goods amounted to 748,000 standards, against 715,300 
in 1882, and 611,000 in 1881. 

A comparison of the stocks of Swedish deals and battens at the 
London Docks in December 1883, with those of the same date in 
1882, shows a decrease of 200,000 deals and 500,000 battens; and 
in other ports they are not above the average. These facts prove 
that the Swedish timber trade is on the increase in Great Britain. 
Prices were, however, on the other hand unfavourable for ex- 
porters in Sweden during the past year, showing a falling off of 
Ios. per standard, and a loss of 6,786,500 kronor, about 377,030/., 
on the exportation of 748,500 standards. The association have, 
therefore, expressed their opinion that, in view of the diminished 
supply of timber at the saw-mills, and the increasing consumption 
abroad, exporters should endeavour to raise the value of their 
goods during 1884, and thus obtain a reasonable profit on their 
invested capital. They are recommended—rst, to diminish the 
felling of trees ; 2nd, to avoid pushing the sales and issuing stock 
notes ; 3rd, to make their offers of sale only through one per- 
manently-appointed agent in each country; and 4th, to prohibit 
the agents circulating printed stock notes indiscriminately to all 
purchasers. By attending to these rules the association hope to 
maintain an even quotation of prices, and enter into a confedera- 
tion with foreign buyers. The new law which has been enacted 
regarding the barking of all floating timber has been found most 
prejudicial to the wood industry of Sweden, and the association 
has taken the initiative in addressing a petition to the king, which 
has been numerously signed by persons interested in the timber 
trade. 

One of the principal ports in Sweden for timber is Gefle. At 
the commencement of last year favourable sales of red wood, 
deals, &c., were there made to France and Spain at about the 
closing prices of the preceding year, or on a basis of 112. 5s. for 
red 3x9 deals. As the season wore on it became gradually 
apparent that even stocks as published were less than the actual 
supply, and the consequence was that an unsatisfactory dragging 
trade was experienced for Great Britain. English importers 
bought intermittently throughout the season, and although there 
were great fluctuations in price, the following may be assumed as 
a fair average of rates in summer and autumn for good Gefle 
brands. 

PRICES OF SAWN RED Woop. 


Mixed. Thirds. Fourths, Fifths. 
As Aib< sd. yee eee, 
For 9-inch and upwards deals 
and boards : -| 1010 0} 8 10 0}6 10°01] 5 10 oO 
For 63-inch, 7-inch, and 8-inch 
battens and boards -| 8 5 0} 6.5 Ol 25) eect enone) 
For 6-inch battens and boards| 715 0/515 01/415 0/4 00 


pee et an SA a, 
PRICES OF WHITE Woop, 


1G ees 


5 10 0 


g-inch and 11-inch deals and boards, unassorted and 
as falling . ; “ 3 5 c : . 

63-inch and 7-inch battens and boards, unassorted and 
as falling , : : : : . 415 0 

All per St. Petersburg Standard and free on board. 

Up to the present time no business of importance has been 
transacted for the coming season, as both buyers and sellers are 
waiting for an improved demand before committing themselves. 
Steps have, however, been at length taken not only by the leading 
firms in the Gefle districts, but generally throughout Sweden, to 
diminish the output, which is clearly far too large for the con- 
sumption. This measure has long been seen to be inevitable, and 
has been taken far too tardily. 

The chief industry of Hernésand, consisting of the manufac- 
ture and exportation of deals, boards, battens, and other kinds of 
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wood goods, was unusually active during 1883. The exports 
amounted to 26,585,754 cubic feet, of the estimated value of 
866,052/., but prices were depressed to 15s. below those of the 
preceding year. Sawmill owners have therefore determined to 
reduce their production to three-fourths of last year’s production, 
in order to prevent the market being overstocked with goods. 


Design for a Reredos. 


S1r,—Your readers will duly appreciate the useful knowledge, 
so gratuitously imparted to them last week by your correspondent 
“H,E.,” touching the manipulation of plates and the wholesale 
compilation of architectural scrap-books. As “an experienced 
paperhanger,” he is entitled to be heard on such an important 
branch of industry ; and if he could be induced to furnish a “loan 
collection” from his “piles of portfolios” to the Architectural 
Museum, with his own inimitable marginal notes and queries, it is 
quite possible that the centre of attraction might be temporarily 
- shifted from South Kensington to Tufton Street. 

Among his multifarious acquirements, he has learned the Latin 
for “table,” and seems able to discuss the symbolic side of church 
architecture in a manner sufficiently incomprehensible. In the 
person of “ H.E.” we see a neglected genius whom the “trade 
malice” of Burlington House and the “professional jealousy” of 
Conduit Street allows—nay, compels—to languish in obscurity. 
But surely there are still openings for a pushing man. Why does 
not “H.E.” come forward with a word in due season and settle, 
once and for all, the difference between Messrs. Wood and Fer- 
gusson as to the number and dimensions, the disposition and the 
donors, of the at present unknown number of columns in the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus? Or could a more fitting man be 
found to follow in the wake of Sir Edmund Beckett with a second 
* sermon” on the west front of St. Albans, due regard being paid 
to the morals and the manners of the personages from time to time 
engaged in the general restoration ? 

It is, however, matter for regret that his facility in the use of 
the pen is not equal to his handling of the paste-brush. His style 
is crude and rather incoherent—the besetting sin of those who in 
' literature as well as art depend upon paste and scissors as the 
readiest (sometimes their only) means of earning daily bread. 

The author of the “ Design for a Reredos” may also think him 
uncomplimentary and “ just two to one”; but he will consider the 
wanton mutilation of his well-thought-out and elaborate drawing 
somewhat “ depressing” and “a thing to deplore.” The designer 
of the work is no doubt able to defend it ; but he is evidently a 
man of patience, and I hope that his silence will prove him one of 
long-suffering. For him to notice the “art criticism” of this par- 
ticular artisan would indeed be zz/ra dig. Outsiders like myself 
will look with suspicion upon this latest and most dubious attempt 
to invest another man’s work with “ artistic merit.” 

Would it not, after all, be better for the “ shoemaker to stick to 
his last”? The ordinary paperhanger is usually an inoffensive 
and useful enough man in his way. But the extraordinary ones 
who possess, or are possessed by, “artistic” instincts might keep 
themselves out of mischief during their leisure hours by devoting 
their talent to the fabrication of fire-screens and children’s scrap- 
albums, or even the solution of “The Budget Picture Prize 
Puzzles.” Yours, &c., 

INCOG. 


LEGAL. 


High Court of Justice.—Chancery Division.—June 19. 
(Before Mr. JUSTICE KAy.) 
ROBERTS v. OPPENHEIM. 
OWNERSHIP OF LONDON COURTS. 


The plaintiffs in this action claim to be entitled to certain 
houses in Winkworth Buildings, Austinfriars, and to the freehold of 
the soil of a court in front of those houses, which court is close to 
Austinfriars, and approached by steps leading therefrom ; and the 
object of the action is to obtain a declaration of their title to this 
forecourt and to the areas of the houses in question, to restrain the 
defendant from trespassing upon the forecourt by building thereon, 
and to obtain an order for the removal of certain footings, 
pilasters, and other erections which the defendant had placed upon 
the forecourt. The defendant, who disputed the plaintiff’s title to 
the forecourt, did not claim any title to it himself, but alleged that 
it was public property as a public highway, and that he had 
obtained the license of the Commissioners of Sewers for what he 
had done, and, moreover, that he had caused no injury or damage 
to the plaintiffs. 

Mr. Justice Kay, after going minutely through the evidence, 
said it was clearly settled that the mere fact that a court or place 


of this kind was a cul de sac, and not a thoroughfare, was not 
enough to negative its being a public highway, if there were other 
sufficient circumstances to show that it was so. Nor, on the other 
hand, would it cease to be private property because it was lighted 
by a public body or patrolled by the police. In this case, however, 
the evidence clearly showed that it was as much a public highway 
as if there had been a thoroughfare through it, and in that respect 
the plaintiffs’ case failed. With regard, however, to those houses, 
the cellars of which went right across the court, the inference was 
that the soil belonged to the houses to which the cellars belonged, 
and so far as the defendant had trespassed thereon, the plaintiffs 
were entitled not merely to damages, but to the removal of 
the footings and cornices complained of. And so, both sides 
being to some extent in the wrong, each party must pay his own 
costs. 


High Court of Justice.—Queen’s Bench Division. 
(Before Mr. JUSTICE A. L. SMITH.) 
FURNISS v. LANGLANDS. 

BUYING LAND. 


The plaintiffs in this case are builders, and they sought to 
recover I00/, and interest, overpayment on a sale of land. In 1875 
one of the plaintiffs and the defendant had a conversation with 
regard to land adjoining the property of each party in Epsom, and 
which it was thought would soon come into the market for sale, 
and it was suggested that it might be convenient for the parties to 
buy this land on their joint account. At the end of 1877 the 
defendant sent his foreman to the plaintiffs to ask if they would 
like to purchase the land adjoining their property, as he believed 
it was now for sale, and Mr. George Furniss called on the 
defendant, and had a conversation with him on the subject. Mr. 
Langlands said that he would purchase the whole of the land 
(about an acre and a half in extent), and whatever price he got it 
at Messrs. Furniss should have the part which they required (about 
an acre) in the same proportion as he could get the whole for. 
Mr. Furniss offered to negotiate for the land himself, but the 
defendant said that the vendors were his landlords, and he knew 
them so well that it would be better for him to negotiate. A few 
weeks afterwards Mr. Langlands stated that he had had to give 
6oo/. for the land, and that the proportion which, according to 
arrangement, the plaintiffs would have to give for it was 4o00/. 
Mr. Furniss complained of the price, but said that he must have 
the land, although he would be giving more than it was worth. 
Mr. Langlands suggested that his solicitor should act for all 
parties, in order to save the plaintiffs some expense, to which they 
agreed. The plaintiffs shortly afterwards completed their pur- 
chase, and paid the 4oo/. to Mr. Langlands, taking a conveyance 
from him of the land in question, and they thought no more about 
the matter until the beginning of last year, when they accidentally 
discovered on purchasing other property that the defendant had 
not given 60o/. for the land, as he said, but only 4507. They 
accordingly sued for the return of 100/. overpaid together with 
interest. 

The jury found for the plaintiffs, and judgment was given 
accordingly. 


Court of Session, Edinburgh.—June 24. 
(Before Lord MCLAREN.) 
GEORGE BEATTIE & SON, &C., v. MACGREGOR. 
ARCHITECT’S FEES. 


The plaintiffs in this action are architects in Edinburgh, and 
they claim from the proprietor of the Royal Hotel in that city the 
sum of 661/. as balance of their fees as architects for works con- 
nected with additions to and alterations upon the hotel. These 
works were begun in 1875 and finished in 1880, at a cost of 
26,7047, Mr. Macgregor engaged the pursuers as architects at a 
commission of 4 per cent. Their total charge was 1,411/, of 
which 750/. has been paid, and the balance they now sue for. In 
answer the defendant states that the pursuers made errors in the 
levels and measurements in the new front to the hotel, by which he 
was prevented from utilising, as he had proposed, the old floors 
and ceilings ; and that the pursuers granted certificates to trades- 
men for payments of instalments on contracts which, when their 
accounts came to be adjusted, it was found that some of them had 
been overpaid, and he (defendant) had been unable to recover the 
sums so overpaid; and that his losses from these sources amount 
to more than the sum sued for. For this he holds the plaintiffs 
responsible, and intends to bring an action for the amount. 

The Lord Ordinary closed the record, and sisted the case to 
enable Mr. Macgregor to bring his counter-action. 


Lieutenant Alex. Bleakley, Ist Cheshire Engineer Volunteers, 
has been asked to assist Major Rochefort Boyd, R.E., in laying- 
out the camp for the approaching meeting of the National Rifle 
Association at Wimbledon. It is understood that this is the 
first time such an appointment has been offered to a Volunteer 
officer. 
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ARCHZOLOGY. 


The Shakespearian Epitaph,—A letter has beén discovered 
from one William Hall, an Oxford student, to Edward Thwaites, 
the Anglo-Saxon’ scholar, which dates probably from 1694. It 
relates tothe ‘verses which are inscribed on Shakespeare’s tomb- 
stone, and is as follows :—‘ Dear Neddy,—I very greedily embrace 
‘this occasion of, acquainting. you with something which I ‘found at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. .That place I came unto-on Thursday night, 
and the next day went. to visit) the ashes of the great Shakespear 
which lye interr’d in that church. The verses which, in his lifetime, 
he ordered to be cut. upon. his tombstone, for his monument: have 
others, are those which follow :— | — 


‘Reader, for Jesus’s sake forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here ; 
Blessed be he that spares these stones, 
And cursed be he that moves my bones.’ 


The little learning’ these verses contain would be a very strong 
argument of the want of it in the author, did not they carry some- 
thing in them which stands in need of.a comment, . There is in 


this church a place which they call the one-house, a repository for | 


all bones they dig up, which are so many that they would load a 
great number of waggons. The Poet, being willing to preserve 
his bones unmoved, lays a curse upon him that moves them, and 
haveing to do with clarks and sextons, for the most part a very 
ignorant sort of people, he descends to the meanest of their 
capacities, and disrobes himself of that art which none of his con- 
temporaries wore in greater perfection. Nor has the design mist 
of its effect, for, lest they should not only draw this curse ‘upon 
themselves, but also entail it upon their posterity, they have laid 
him full seventeen foot deep, deep enough to secure him. And so 
much for Stratford, within a mile of which Sir Robinson lives, but 
it was so late before I knew, that I had not time to make him a 
visit.” 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. | 


Aberfoyle, N.B.—This church has been reopened. It was 
erected in 1869, from the designs of Mr, Honeyman. It has now 
been greatly increased in size at the cost. of the original donor, Mr. 
Hampson, and under the direction of the same architect. The 
addition consists of a transept, and an additional bay at the west 
end ; the old west gable and the south porch having ‘been care- 
fully taken down and re-erected, and there is also a néw vestry 
and heating-chamber, a new pulpit, which is of Caen stone and 
alabaster, and anew communion table. There is coloured glass 
in all the windows, but the west window, consisting of three 
lancets, is particularly worthy of notice.. It is the gift of the Hon. 
William Campbell, and is in memory of ancestors who were 
natives of the parish. It is the work of Messrs. Alfred O. 
Hemming & Co., of London. The church is beautifully situated 
on a large piece of well-wooded ground, given for the purpose by 
His Grace the Duke of Montrose. 

Bromley Common.—Holy Trinity Church was reopened and 
a new apse consecrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
Monday, 23rd inst., after having been closed during restoration. 
The old building was erected about forty years ago, and was built 
on a very awkward plan, having a-very shallow chancel, no organ- 
chamber, and an inadequate heating apparatus. The present 
additions consist of an apse (which we illustrated in a previous 
number), giving greater depth to the chancel ; an organ-chamber, 
with space underneath for Grundy’s’ hot-air apparatus; choir 
stalls, an oak and stone pulpit, &c.; the chancel being raised 
above the level of the nave floor, and projecting into the body of 
the church. New seating in pitch pine has been substituted in 
place of the old straight-backed pews. These improvements werc 
carried out in memory of the late Mr. George Warde-Norman by 
his family, and a memorial tracery window of four lights, filled 

“with stained glass by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, has been put in by 
the children of the late Mr. Henry Norman. The total cost of the 
restoration, including an organ by Mr. Henry Jones, of the Ful- 
ham Road, will be under 2,000/, Mr. William Smith, of Bromley 
Common, was the builder employed, under the direction of Mr. C, 
Pemberton-Leach, 31 Spring Gardens. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Waterhouse, A.R.A., has been appointed architect- for 


the new National Liberal Club, which is to be erected on the 
Thames Embankment, near Whitehall Gardens. 
_ Mr. Belt has been-commissioned to execute a bust of the late 
Sir Michael Costa, 
Mr. Arthur Evans has been appointed Keeper of the Ash- 
molean Museum, in place of the late Mr. G. H. Parker C. i: 
A Design by Messrs. Davis & Emanuel has been adopted 
for the new London Almshouses at Brixton. .The estimated cost 


is 8,500/, The second prize was awarded to Messrs. Hooker, & | 


Hemings, 


HITEOT. 


-amounted to 62,690/. 18s., and the Strawberry 


skill at 73¢. per hour. 


“fhe Earl of Carnarvon, as president of the Society of 


-Antiquaries,.and the Countess of Carnarvon, entertained the 


council.and members of the society at an evening 
residence in Portman Square, on Wednesday night. 4 

Chevalier L. Desanges has been commissioned to paint three 
whole-length portraits for the Grand Lodge of Freemasons, to 
replace those that-were destroyed by fire last year. These por- 
traits represent the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Manchester, and 
the Earl of Zetland. 

An Oak Reredos, designed by Messrs, J. Medland and H. 
Taylor, of Manchester, has been placed in St. Anne’s Church at 
Brindle Heath, Pendleton. _ 

The Restoration of the tower of All Saints’ Church, Spring- 
field, has been begun by Mr. J. Brown, builder, of Chelmsford, 
under the direction of Mr. Fred..Chancellor. : “F ’ 

_ In the Competition for the proposed Isle of Man Infirmary 
‘and Dispensary the committee have awarded the first premium 
(40/.) to Messrs. Wallace &' Fell, of 4 Trafalgar Square, and the 
second premium (10/.) to Messrs. Alex. Bleakley and Thos. W. 
Cubbon. r be i Yo . 

A Site has been selected on the Thames Embankment for the 

Burns monument, the gift to the nation’ of Mr. J. G. Crawford. 
The spot is in the centre of a semicircular bank of grass pictur- — 
esquely fringed with trees, and lies in that portion of the river 
gardens overlooked ‘by the western end of the Adelphi Terrace. 
The erection of the monument will be at once ‘commenced, and 
the statue will be unveiled some time in July. 
_. & Conversazione will be held at the International” Health 
Exhibition. by the Council of the Society of Arts, in conjunction 
with the Executive Council of the ‘Exhibition, on Wednesday 
evening, July 9. The whole of the buildings will bé open, and the 
gardens will be illuminated. * : ie 

An Appeal is made for funds to restore St. Michael’s, Coventry, 
under_the direction of Mr. J. O. Scott.. The estimated cost is 
35,0002, towards which. an inhabitant of the town has promised ~ 
10,000/.,on condition that a further sum of 20,000/. (payable in five 
years) be guaranteed within twelve months, and the work be begun 
at once and be thoroughly carried out. ine ee 

The Fountaine Collection realised 91,112/. 175., the number of 
lots. being -565.:. The proceeds of the Bernal sale, with 4,098 lots, 
Hill sale, which 


party, at their 


lasted for twenty-four days, only reached 30,000/, 

The Roman Catholic Chapel at Wellingore. Hall, near 
Lincoln, the seat of Mr. A. H. C. Nevile, was destroyed by fire on 
Sunday afternoon. The cause of the fire has not been discovered. 
The loss is estimated at 10,000/, tener po: 

The City and Guilds of London Institute has been enriched 
by the following additional donations to the Equipment Fund.of 
the Central Institution :—The Goldsmiths’ Company, 4,000/. (sub- 
ject to confirmation) ; the Salters’ Company, 5257; the Cord- 
wainers’, 250/. The Plasterers have increased their annual sub- 
scription from 50 guineas to 100/. ‘aErh 

Mr. Phipps has prepared the plans for a new circus at Argyll 
Street, Oxford Street, for Mr. Charles Hengler.: i 

Portions of a Stone Font have been discovered in the parish 
church at Folkestone, built into one of the old: walls. 

The Designs of Mr. Alex. Bleakley, A.R.I.B.A., of Birken- 
head and Westminster, have been selected in competition for the 
Wadham Road Board Schools, Bootle-cum-Linacre, near Liver- 
pool. The buildings will accommodate 1,200 children in four 
departments, at a cost of 5/. per child. A detached house for the 
caretaker will also be provided at a cost of 4507. The other com- 
petitors were “A. B.C.,” Thos. Mercer, “ Rule of Three,” Messrs. 
H. & A. P. Fry, “ Bootle,” Thos. Cox, “ Illex,” Messrenge smecsiss 
Holme, “ Bootle (Lighthouse),” Jno. E. Reeve, ‘Omnia Vincit 
Labor,” Owen Roberts, and others. 

“Ventilation Open Competition.—At the ventilation open 
competition just concluded at Birkenhead, Messrs. Robert Boyle & 
Son, of 64 Holborm Viaduct, and Glasgow, have been awarded the 
gold medal, the highest and only prize offered, for their system of 
ventilation, it being adjudged the best. 


Messrs. Archibald Smith & Stevens, of Janus Works, Queen’s. 


| Road, Battersea, have been entrusted with an order. for one of 


Stevens & ‘Major’s patent suspended hydraulic passenger-lifts for 


the Royal Colonial Institute; Northumberland Avenue. 


The Joiners at Bradford struck work on Monday morning. 
The men seek to fix the rate of wages paid to men of average 
Several hundred men are out. 

The Master Builders of Bradford have decided to advance 
the wages of masons at Bradford to 73d. per hour, thus terminating. 
a strike which has lasted nearly three weeks. Operations have 
been resumed on several large buildings in course of erection ; 


| but as a large proportion of the masons of the town have obtained 
|.employment in Lancashire and elsewhere, there was not a general 


resumption of work. — si 

The Master Plumbers of New York, on Monday, locked out 
'T,200 journeymen in order to compel: the Plumbers’ Trade Union 
“to'recognise the right of employers to control their workmen. 


CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, AND TENDERS. 


LONDON, JUNE 28, 1884. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently 
expressed at the non-appearance of Contracts 
Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly re- 
quested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, 
London, W.C., not tater than 3 p.m. on 
Thursdays. 


*,” Correspondents, when writing to notify an 
extension of time, or an alteration of the 
date of sending in Competitions or Contracts, 
are requested in their letter of advice to 
write at the head of the required change— 
** Contract Supplement to THz ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Burniey.—July 1.—Plans are required for the Erection 
of Municipal Buildings, Police Courts, and Baths. Pre- 
miums of 200, 100, and 50 guineas. Mr. J. E, Stafford 
C.E., Borough Engineer, Burnley. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Barton.—July 1.—For Rebuilding Bridge. Mr. W. 
Radford, Bridgemaster, 1 Princess Street, Manchester. 


BLAENAVON.—June 30.—For Building Chapel. Mr. 8. 
Barwell, William Street, Blaenavon, 


BouRNEMOUTH.—June 28.—For Erection of Sanitary 
Hospital and Buildings and Works in connection, Iron 
Fencing, Sewers, &c. Mr.G. R. Andrews, Surveyor, Town 
Hall Chambers, Bournemouth, 


BRIGHOUSE,—June 80.—For Building Chapel. 
Judsom, Architect, Bogthorn, Keighley. 


Bromsergve.—July 8.—For Building Infirmary at the 
Workhouse, Mr. C. A. Edge, Architect, 21 Bennett’s Hill, 
Birmingham, 

HARLSDON.—June 30.—For Additions to Inn. Mr, T, 


W. Whitley, Architect, Bank Chambers, High Street, 
Coventry, 


Great YARMOUTH.—June 30.—For Building Class-room 
to School. Messrs. Bottle & Olley, Architects, Regent 
Street, Great Yarmouth. 


Hamax.—July 5.—For Building Residence, Stabling, 
Coachhouse, &c. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 
Post-Office Buildings, Halifax. 

HAVERFORDWEST.—July 9.—For Restoration of North 
Aisle and North Clerestory of St. Mary’s Church. Mr. 
Ewan Christian, Architect, 8A Whitehall Place. 


HAwick.—June 28.—For Building Municipal Buildings 
Mr. J. ©. Walker, 2 N.E. Circus Place, Edinburgh. 

Hoce@Eston.—June 30.—For New Buildings and Repairs 
on Mayne’s Hill Farm. Mr. J. T. Lawrence, Architect, 
Bridge Street, Leighton Buzzard, 

MILLOoM.—July 5.—For Building Three Shops and large 
Hall, Mr. T. B, Lillywhite, Architect, Market Square, 
Millom. 

NEWMARKET.—June 28,—For Building House, Cottage, 
Meter-house, &c. Mr. John Flatman, Architect, Kingston 
Villa, Station Road, Newmarket. 

PARK SrREET, Herts,—July 1,—For Building Bridge. 
Mr. Urban A, Smith, County Surveyor, Hertford. 
PILIING.—July 2.—For Building Church. 

Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster, 

PRESTON.—July 2.—For Building Presbyterian Church, 
Mr. Joseph Harding, 49 Lane Street, Preston. 

RawbDon.—June 30.—For Building School. Messrs, 
T. H, & F, Healy, Architects, Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 


Mr, John 


Mr. W. 


SAMTHORPE,—July 10.—For Building Cemetery Chapel, 
Mortuary, Lodge, Entrance Gates, and Palisading. Mr. 
Robert Clamp, 5 Land of Green Ginger, Hull. 

Sawkry.—June 30.—For the Erection of Villa Resi- 
dence, Mr. Eli Cox, Architect, 22a Highgate, Kendal. 

WIGAN.—July 2.—For Erection of a New Post Office. 
Mr. A. B. Milford, H.M.’s Office of Works, London. 


TENDERS. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


For Erection of a Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Mayfield 
Road, Moseley, Birmingham, for Mr. famue) Mason. 
Mr. OLIVER ESspx, A.R.1.B.A., Architect, Birming- 
bam. Quantitics gig the Architect. 


Moffatt . : i . 5, 7 £1,390 0. 0 
Barnsley & Sons . ‘ ° ; 2 . 13388 0 0 
Hancox . 5 ‘ “ » . . - 1345 0 0 
Horsley Bros, . . . sunk ole, 0 
Robinson . ° ° ° ‘ . ~ 1;200 1.0 @ 
Bowen = C - : : : « 1287.08 0 
Woodward . « « « ccs 1,263 0 0 
Bennett . . . . 5 oe 247, OT) 
Williams : . ¥ 15170110). 0 
WHITEHOUSE & JonES (accepted) ’ 1,163 0 0 


BRIGHTLINGSEA. 


For Construction of Works of Sewerage and Sewage Dis- 
posal, Brightlingsea Tendring Union. Mr. G, H. 
Sassr, Thorp-le-Soken, Surveyor. 


Chaplin, Brightlingsea . . . ok 10 0 
Neave, Stratford . . . . . 340 0 0 
Capon, Manningtree : ° ° . Pama) 3 ee | 6) 
Everett & Sons, Colchester . 6 ome of 8080 0 
Walne, Wimbledon . ° : . . - 295 0 0 
Canham, Weeley . - 29 uO) 0 
GILLINGHAM, Clacton- on-Sea (wece wed) 287 0 0 
Allcock, Colchester . . ° . 285 0 0 
Wood, Chelmsford . ° ° . ° - 278 0 0 
Surveyor’s Estimate : ° ‘ ae OUGmas 6 


BRENTFORD. 

For Laying in the Sewer to the Braemar Road, Brentford, 
on the Brook House Estate, for Mr. Stephen Walker. 
Mr, CHARLES J. GLADMAN, A.R.1.B.A., Architect, 

Contract No. 2. 
SPICER (accepted), 


BUCKIE. 


For Dwelling-house and Offices, Buckie. Mr, G. A. BRUCE, 
Architect, Banff. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Milne, Buckie, mason. . . . -£620 0 0 
Mitchell, Banff, carpenter :  SLEEG OC 
Barclay, Buckie, slater and plumber . MATES 6 
Hume & Co., Buckie, plasterer a ° ~ LOTTA = 0 


DEPTFORD. 


For Repairs to the Vestry Hall of St. Nicholas, Deptford 
Mr. WILLIAM WALLEN, Architect, 


Wire, Greenwich . 5 ° . £290 0 0 
Holloway, New Crosegate ° a 3 ook 04-0 
Broad, Deptford . : . - fo 7 et OinO 
Robe, Deptford : ALTO Oe0 
HUBBLE & TROTT, Deptford (accepted) . 1BVie Die 0 


DUDLEY. 
For Heating St, Augustine’s New Church, Dudley. 
Grundy, London. 


For Building Board Schools with Caretaker’s House at 
Netherton, and Enlargement of Infants’ School, 
Dudley. Mr. J.B. MarsuH, Architect, Quantities by 
the Architect. 

Netherion. 
WoOoDHALL (“ecepled) . ; . 


Wolverhampton Street. 


BATMCAGCCHad) phd: o oeek gle iivine), 6 25040 00 
INVERARY. 
For Repairing Wooden Wharf, jnyexry Pier. 
Bain, Bowress . s . . »£314 0 0 
Thomson & § Son, Gourock ° c - 298 0 0 
Black, Kilmichael . ; 5 ° 3 cae 0 0 
Melville, Dunoon . . wuss 7 297RNO» 0 
Munro, Inyerary . A A eas 200 0 0 


GLOUCESTER. 

For Taking-down and Rebuilding Hospital, Stroud Road, 
Gloucester. Plans and Quantities by Mr. R. Ruan, 
City Surveyor. 

Cowley, Cheltenham - ° £562 1 4 
. ) 


Peters, Gloucester . ° : . 5 657 8 ¢ 
Tanner, Gloucester . 2 rs . . sm 0 LGR 05 
Fream, Gloucester . * : ° . 464 0 0 
Wingate & Sons, Gloucester . 6 - . 463 3 
Teague, Gloucester . A 2 3 ; oe 400 bo. ol 
Meredith, Gloucester 2 . 5 40 19D 
CLUTTERBUCK, Gloucester (avcepted) - 2 4h3 080 


LONDON. 
For Heating Belsize Court, Hampstead, N.W. 
Bacon & Co. 


For Heating St. Andrew’s New Church, Stoke Newington. 
Grundy, London. 


For Heating St. Katherine’s New Church, Rotherhith2. 
Grundy, London, 


For Works at 259 Marylebone Road. Mr, R,. REID, Sur- 
veyor. 


Colwill A : 7 - * ° .£37 10 0 
Clark & Mannozh 5 e ° ¢ 28 luv 0 
For Alterations to Wilton Square Welsh Chapel. Mr. F. 
BoreEHaM, Architect, 
Dove Brothers , . . . . . £2,765 0 0 
Williams & Son . F . . 2,655 0 0 
Grover . Z s 7 - . 2, 481 0 0 


Was aaa 7 Ivy Lane, E.C., for Messrs. 
Mr. WIMBLE, Architect. 


For Reinstating Nos. 5 
Smith Brothers. 


Smith & Sons ° C . ° c £2,153 0 0 
Falkner . A 6 e ° . ° s 2,125, 0 0 
Scrivener &Co. . ° Pi é 10 tus O 
Lawrence & Son . . . . ° . 2,085 0 0 
Morter . e ° . . ° ° see 50 Ligue 
Croaker . O ‘ : ° ° 4 05 1;990 > Oe 0 


For Alterations at the White Bear Public-house, Kenning- 
ton Park Road, S.E., for Mr. Bannell. Mr. H. Lf. 
NEWTON, Architect, 17 ot Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


Royal . ° 5 £1,146 0 0 
Ceaping & Mulling 4 3 . s val UL aco) 
Godden . 4 ‘ ° . . . 953 0 0 
Cook ‘ é “ ° . . . ° 897 0 0 
Walker . $ ° : . . : ° 844 0 0 
BuRMAN (accepted) q P . ‘ 733 0 0 


For Erection of New School Buildings and Alterations to 
Wellington Road Baptist Chapel, Stoke Newington. 
Mr. HAMPDEN W. Prat'r, Architect, 6 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. Quantities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon, 
1 Adelaide Street, Charing Cross, e C. 


Outhwaite & Son, London . . -£1,770 0 0 


L. H. & R. Roberts, London . . pL 690s 0h G 
Higgs & Hill, London : ° 4 ‘ - 1,680 0 0 
Chessum, London . . . : ° or 16720) 0 
Page, Croydon 2 . é ° < . 1505-0 0 
Garrud, London . ‘i C : « 2,270 0) 
Wilson & Exton, London - 1,469 0 0 
Triggs, London . 2 . . 1294 0..20 


For Building Cullum House, No. 34 Lime girset, E.C. Messrs. 
N. 8. Josepu & PEARSON, Architects. Mr, § B. 
WILSON, ued 


Conder . ; ° “ . . «9,678 0.0 
Williams “ < . PF F a odsante. 0 
Bywaters 5 c < e . ° . 9,233 0 0 
Lawrance . ° A : ‘ .- 9,230 0 0 
Pritchard ® . . - 9,180 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham : - . 9,173 0 0 
Colls & Son . “ ‘ ‘ 5 ao 9 l40 700 
Ashby Bros. . ° . . ° 8,983 0 O 
Brass ° . : ; 8,00 lec0) 0 
Hall, Beddall & Co. “ : . 8,789 0 0 
Patrick . le 5 . - . wt Oe aU 
Scrivener * ; ° . ; . 8,574 0 0 
Ashby & Horner . ° . . - 8540 0 0 
For Construction of 540 feet of 15-inch Pipe Sewer ard 


1,170 feet of 12-inch Pipe Sewer, Newlanas Estate, 
Peckham Rye. 


A B 

Neave, Stratford . . - £680 0 0 £780 0 0 
Wilkes & Co., a eee 

Square . . Oh lee 0 71814 6 
faunders, Fulbam . 664 13 0 669 4 4 
Hare, Clapham 684 15 0 718 9 0 
Dearle, Eastbourne 557 12 9 71513 9 
Carter, Anerley . - 566 0 0 772 0 0 
HARRIS, Camberwell | (ac- 

cez ted) . : : ‘ 0 0 585 0 0 


A—Stuart Read, Sartor Road, Pancras Read, end Mary- 
lebone Road, on the Newlands Estate, Peckham Rye. 
B—At Waterloo Street, &c., Camberwell Green, 
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x SUPPLEMENT 
ONDON-— conti 
For Rebuildi No ontinued. 
Ne pee ee Queen’s Road, Bayswater, for | For Painti LONDON —continued 
A uhiEeety Me = es J. EBENEZER SAUNDERS ainting, Repairs, &c., to Board Sch 5 N 
. R. OSBORN, Surveyor. | Jr atheyi Bess Waterloo Street, ools. For Building House a se WARK. 
Colls& Sons . . £69,643 0 0 __ Time. Oldrey . SUighe ts RR Re Fe ok CADO RO) Gas Company, Mr. eee Walls for the Newark 
Nightingale © oS ee Hera ier ie gk PR aso 8 cote ee Oe ae ae 
Sel A . 67,092 0 0 x ” Pitchford . Regent Strect. Duk Ey eaiey Wace Y ‘ ‘ . ~£642 070 if 
McGregor Fotheringham . 66,860 0 0 aah Ash 7 Ropes Si ane Ae oe 422 10 Bie Gay. io keto ue eaten DOS SmmO ue 
; 5 : : : aj . = : . . 0 n Ol a. - 2 . e 5 
‘Ashby & Horner frie tes ; 0 Re; Holding & Son . a. Sey” Veer 8510 9| Whate . , ernie <5 eee : : 
Holland & Hannen . . 65,380 0 0 Sian, avis Rast Nae pet | Ee cic WB & Orbis COMBOS : 6 ere Pa ay ERS UKE 
aoe a eee A ora o 5 a Soman Ee eS a ea 66 12 0| CROSSLAND (accepted) - is a ee 
pare: se hs, a 63 10 “Terre ; 
For Painting, Repairs, &c Macon os 6 Thompson & Ty ey ee ee Holl, None z ae &e., for the ae . : 
2 , &c., to Board i ; f PP ic v r. arket 
. eaves at Schools, Mier &' Cog eee oy EY SE BBO: KON en GuO. SHEPPARD, Architect. 3 
OX is. ; y . oombe < a : . . ms , 246 6 0 Bryan & Cooke’ . ° 4 @ £335 0 0 
Pritchard Bon gh ok sla ee fee! yah SG ee eee Manca 237 0 0 Papeey : MME eS ed Gi ks 
ritchar 4 F : » . . 89401620 ima. ‘ . a A 187 0 IGNALL & e ; 5 - : 
pvOhard on & EA Gwe ee : et dae Henderson Lue (accepied) » yy. eect 
g ‘ sd ° ° 76 ha ole’ i. . * 
Robey Gainsborough Road. PR Sars 2 tase re he : 212 0 ev (omental at 7) incu ee sa oe . : 
Vigor eC geek tees eet ek Aree ieee 13416 8 Goodman bBon! hE Pt ke ree 0 4 of Newark. 
Se RC Ree 126 0 0 eyend ito. Basic 98 0 0 EW BRENT 
ce a Tome) ten at re, neues Pan 20 Oma NiO weer imeecees ry acon CEO, For Draining, Forming th FORD. 
Hammond Mantua Street. Vigor & Co Baker Street. fad New, Brentford oa ae laying: -out, &C., 
Rice . “Ghai S dittak Op nse ear ae 374 10 9| Howard Dati na a oof OM Sagal a Y 85 r. Caas, J. G or the Burial ~ 
. 7 . . . ; i . 6 tect. LADMAN, aN RLB. 
Nightingale Kk . . . 832 0 : . : A EE A., Archi- 
Horton . . Parasites oops gape . 330 ‘ 0| Tait & Co Neckinger Road. sess Guan Contract No. 2. 
z ° . . 5 . ° 7 4 N, " 
Ane hat peaenire 308 0 0| Higgs& Hill. . ole ee 69) OO Monntonmin gard pling (accepted). 
inley ons : > eee . 18590270 if Cee Footw 
ema Wh See Be . A awrence Churchy ay through tl 
dererd se sos eae Ol GOR as hee Lawrence Charhyart fy acer 19 the New Baril 
Se RERE oe, ae es 9710 0 Daren Se op teat eee oe ay ? 0 CHaAs, J |, GLADMAN, ARIBA. wee Mr. 
Ree te he tere c! fc) GN) are tae ck a whe tata a Se ce Contract N in 
: Barnet Stre ee ple disaee BRUNSDEN & 0. 8. 
poll ike CAN aaah ora xs ce ane aes aan Pen ren o8 e _Teesep Road. ahepeaneisiee (accepted). 
S . ° . . A 5 : . ; urgeon ‘ . . . "i . 135 R 
argeant . ° . : ; : 0 ‘ ee . ; ‘ : ° . 104 5 0 he ates iad: heh lets et 
WERE iS igge cus mA bets mci a hie Sezas 95 orthfleet. Pla nd Offices, Manor Hous 
Smith aoe Pgeers Square. Pearce . : : : 4 j X 85 7 4 Bees Gs tothe aS ene by Mr. 3. pape tt 
rover. ; ee Se teroek le Ore ce URED hrm ag Ey) ae TOO ee, Gravesend 
arenas & don EA aR rk. 444 0 0| Shepherd Charles Strect, Hor Bobo 0} Waxtis Bros. (wecepled) eae Pa GP ES = 
ar . i : . . 43810 0| Davis Brak . ° 3 : . - : : oe) 1518070) 0 
otis gy hin Rema GO SE Pep re rp ys eS rier tine Nai 
Shepher pit lpe Bole glo spt gear ate Pee EEO e Corporat arkstone Esti 
Nightingat 2 aS See eee ee ‘ Mallett EP Depo) aoe the Borough of Poole. Me Jone 
ieee C Wades aes be J 2 ‘alate 2 aunders & Whi c 
1GES Se EEL Seago Mee ae yy at ene a Ne Sane ene 165 o| Palmer, we Betti F £269 18 10 
ivr Bonner Street, Stoke Newington Smith & Son . 4 : . fs e ai 0 0 pad, Ope Mullen , ° 5 : 5 . 160 0 0 
Agi a ye! ais : Seb is eae A 0 wood, Longfl ea kc EZ, 
alee eh . ‘ . . i : . - 252 0 0 DelnRoecs Winstaniey Street. Guy, Parkatone eh i 3 ° : oy 7D eO 5 
8 ge eran ote tee seas Seen ier nn ay 0| Lathey Bros. . Sao es ae 142 0 0 | Forming, Making, Di ‘atning ay Plies a 7 60 0 0 
High Street, Stoke N ; OO), Bice) ai is nt a te Ait Ree wc (compl, Ae bing the above Roads 
Snewin Bros. & Co.. e Newington, Horton . ; 5 : . 2 : 10.0 rape Longfleet . ee e). 
Siero eget tw tint saab 8 Pe et Geiser 
ee do' 2 te eran Niacin : cathe € Whit, Hoimenmat ST 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SEATON. SOUTHBOROUGH. ST. ALBANS. 
For Carrying Out Sewage Works, Seaton, a : For Works of Water Supply, the Construction of Filter | For Building Cemetery Chapel, St. Albans. 
Russell & Co, London . A : . ewe OO Beds, Pure Water Tank, &c,, Southborough. Chamberlain ,. 5 . - ‘ 5 .£815 0 0 
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BARKER, Architect, Hereford. Gould, Newport, Mon. . s . 4,684 5 0 Arclitect, Wolverhampton. 
Epwanrps, Leominster (accepled). % ‘Accepted. Without Filter Beds 4,564 8 6] GuEST, Brettel Lane (accepted) ° - - £560 0 0 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, H.C, 


Bitts oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUGING 
GOLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
SpraGun’s Tastes, upon application. 


SILICATED CARBON 
MAIN-SUPPLY FILTER. 


COMPLETE LISTS 
ON APPLICATION. 


@LEARING TAP t OUTLEF 


FOR FILTERING THE WHOLE OF THE 
WATER-SUPPLY OF A BUILDING BEFORE USE, 
Complete ready for fixing, from £6 6s. each. 


SILICATED CARBON FILTER CO. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


QUANTITIES, ETC., 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
Jey ceertadt. 7) 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, Pex erouNe 


» COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO0., L”: 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


Supply direct from their orn Quarries, 


CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND - CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices and Water I’reights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, BATH. 


“THE MARBLE STORES.’ 


WILLIAMS & NASH, 


9 CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
The Cheapest House in the Trade 


FOR 


CHiIMNEYPIECES, 


MARBLE ‘FENDERS, 20s. 


International Health Exhibition. 


Situated immediately beyond the Dairies in the Main 
Corridor.—Exhibit No. 1,087. See Catalogue. 


PUTNEY’S 
PATENT “ NAIL-LESS ” 
SOLID WOOD 


FLOORING. 


Full particulars post freee SAMUEL PUTNEY, Baltic 
Wharf, Barrow Road, Paddington, London, W. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BATH STONE, { Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 


COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 
MANUFAGTURING PAPERSTAINERS, 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS 


“SANITAS” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Omtments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM ARSENIC, 

SHOW-ROOMS : epee: 

110 High Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W. 


Of all Decorators & Contractors. @ 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, EH. 


gS Sore ADDRESS, 
Note Trade Mark. 


CHAS. BUSSELL, GIBBS & CO., 
75 & 76 Wells Street, Oxford Street, W. 


LOOKING GLASS WAREHOUSE. 


Silvered Plates for Decorative Purposes &e. 


EAD GLAZING WORKS. 
W. RAMSEY, 
29 (late 83 and 84) Farringdon Street, E.C. 
Designs and Prices free. 


CHILMARK AND WARDOUR STONE QUARRIES, 
WILTSHIRE. 


TONE.—PORTLAND SERIES, of which 


Salisbury Cathedral is built ; also used in the restoration of 
Westminster Abbey and Chapter House, Chichester and Rochester 
Cathedrals, St. Albans Abbey, many Churches, Mansions, &c. 


Price of Block, Sawn or Worked Stone, Steps, Paving, Walling 


Stone, Rough Blocks for Engineering Purposes, &c-, on applica- 


tion to T. P, LILLy, Gillingham, Dorset. 


SANITATION. 


ARCHITECTS are respectfully invited to examine the 
examples of improved 


INLET AND EXHAUST VENTILATORS, 
SELF-CLEANSING WATER CISTERNS, 
SELF-CLEANSING and Aerating Cistern Filters, 

SELF-CLEANSING TRAPPED GULLEYS, 


And other Sanitary Apparatus, at the Offices of 


The Sanitary Engineering & Ventilation Co., 


115 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W., 
or to write for Illustrated and Descriptive Price Lists. 


BATH STONE. 
BOX GROUND, 


THE BEST FOR ALC EXTERNAC’ USE, 


CORSHAM DOWN 


CANNOT BE Noe OR Ie IN BEAUTY Ce APPEAR- 
CE FOR INTERIOR WOR 


PIOTOR & SONS, 


BOX, WILTS. 


SERPENTINE. 


QUARRIES and WORKS, 
POLTESCO, near the Lizard, Cornwall. 
Estimates forwarded on application to the Proprieter. 
JABEZ DRUITT, 

SOUTH GROVE, MILE END ROAD, LONDON. 


Or the Mavager at the Works. 
Show Room for Chimney-pieves, 9 Castle Street, Holborn, 


J. L. BACON & CO.,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 
STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34 UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACH, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W., 


And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and 
; NEWCASTLE. 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free. 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for :chools, class-rcoms, 
waiting-roems, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling- 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application, 

TESTIMONIALS, 
“9 Queen Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
‘*June 10, 1884. 

“Si,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it, * Yours, &e. 

« JAMES WEIR, F,R.I.B.A. 

*To Mr. Grundy.” 


“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. 
“ February 16, 1884. 

« DeAR Mr. Gnunpy,—I have pleasure in testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have their schools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London. 


Works—TYLDESLEY, near MANCHESTER, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


lest Tees 


IMPROVED PATENT REVERSIBLE TREADS & LANDINGS 


FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF STAIRCASE. 


‘Ea Patent is an improvement on the well-known wooden block construction, and its speciality is that the wooden blocks in each Tread can 
be removed and transposed so many times that it is almost indestructible besides being noiseless, 


No. 3.—Section of Tread showing Iron Risers. No. 6.—Sect. of Worn Stone Step nosed with Patent Tread.| No. 8.—Section of Tread reversed, the worn portion 
underneath, and new face presented for traffic. 
In this case the original level is maintained by 
iron grids that fit into the channels on the 
underside. 
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In Hospitals, or places where it is desirable to be free from dust, the blocks can be placed close together, not leaving any cracks, so that. 


the treads or landings can be swept or washed quite clean ; also, if it be necessary to get light under a Staircase or Landing, rough glass blocks 
can be fitted in the Iron frames, side by side with the wood, and a subdued light thus obtained. 

Each Tread is so constructed that the wooden blocks of which it is composed can be removed by taking off the brass or iron nosing of the 
tray, so that when the outer edge of the wood is worn, the blocks can be taken from the front and those next the riser (which will be quite 
intact) substituted. The worn blocks, after being reversed, are slid into the position next the riser. This at once gives the tread the appearance 
of being quite new, and ready for prolonged wear. When in their turn the nosing blocks again become worn, the same operation can be effected 
by transposing the unused blocks from the sides of the tread to the front, and so on until all are in turn utilised. Finally, when in the course 
of years the wood is worn out, the trays can be re-filled at a very small cost ; and if they should not require entire re-filling, can be re-nosed with 
new blocks for a few pence. Skilled labour is not required in removing or transposing the blocks. These advantages are so obvious that 


remark is superfluous, and the many years the Wooden-block Treads have proved their efficiency, places the durability of this construction 


beyond doubt. It has already been adopted by some of the leading Architects and Engineers. The Patentee generally uses Oak, Elm, or Teak, 
in these Treads, but, if an exceptionally durable Staircase is required, employs “Jarrah” (an Australian mahogany of extreme hardness), 
samples of which will be sent on application, 


The Trays which contain the wooden blocks can be made of either wood or cast iron, the latter being, of course, superior. In either case they 
are in themselves complete, and only require wood or iron stringers to make a finished staircase. If necessary they can be constructed with 


strong lugs to build into wall, and fix like ordinary stone steps, only being less than one quarter the weight. In this case the balusters are 
fixed in sockets cast on the outer edge of trays. Particulars to be obtained from the Patentee, at the Works, 


13, 14, & 15 SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W. 


REPRINT of ART PLATES from “THE ARCHITECT.” 


There are now on Sale a few Sets of the 
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SHAKSPERIAN DECORATIVE PANELS — 


By H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 
PRINTED IN COLOURS. 


Price Five Shillings the set of Hight; or free by post, carefully rolled, Five Shillings and Sixpence. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or at the 


OFFICE OF “THE ARCHITECT,” 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


TH E IN EK W MECHANICAL VENTILATOR. 
THE 


BLACKMAN AIR PROPELLER 


MOVES ANY QUANTITY OF AIR 


With a minimum of power in any direction, under perfect 
control, securing 


EFFICIENT VENTILATION 


AT ALL TIMES. 


Illustrated Catalogue on application to the 


BLACKMAN AIR PROPELLER VENTILATING CO., 


LIMITED, 
== 57 FORE STREET, LONDON, 
soa WHERE THE PROPELLER IS SHOWN IN OPERATION. 


Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square E.C.; and Published by GILBERT WOOD at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., wondon, 
Saiurday, June 28, 1884, 
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— Glasgow, 195 
Artists and Dealers, 420 

Artists’ Benevolent Fund, 283 
Institution 159 355 


Articles—continued. 
Artists of Lancashire, 72 
Arundel Society, 420 
Assessment of a Monastery, 27 


Bankrupt Builders, 250 

Belgian Chambers, Rebuilding of, 178 

Belt Libel Case, 194 

Bermuda Cathedral, 179 

Birmingham Architectural Association, 
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417 


~ Jaffray Hospital, 360 

Wire Gauge, 162 

Blenheim Collection, 337 

Bloomsbury Female School of Art, 97 
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Bricks, Size of, 25 
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Cambridge, Fitz william Museum, 46 
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Carved Woodwork, 61 

Casamicciola, Rebuilding of, 82 

Castellani Collection, 175, 233, 282 

Castle Vianden, Luxemburg, 243 

Cathedral Planning, 336 

Catherington Church, Hants, 106 

Cavendish Memorial, 159 
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Celtic and Roman Britain, 48 
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Chimnies, American, 237 
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Coinage Designs, 195 

Colour Decoration, 93, 110 
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Conference of Architects, 295, 317 
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Defective Plumbing, 48 

Design, Teaching of, 178 

Designs for Coinage, 195 
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Arbitrations, 192 
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233, 247 

Dunice, Residence, West Ferry, 221 

-- Seymour Lodge, 339 

Hast Dulwich, Lecture Hall, 403 

Eastcheap Buildings, E.C., 77 

Entrance Lodge, Roundhay, Leeds, 403 

Felmfoel Vicarage, 233 

Fireplace, Painted Tiles, &., 125 

Forest Hill, St, Paul’s Vicarage, 387 

Fort William, St. Andrew’s Schools, 403 

Gardener’s Cottage, Beckenham, 143 

Glasgow, Design for Church, 45 

—- Warehouse, 59 

——— Drill Halli,221 

Glasneven, Burke Memorial, 77 

Grimsby, Church of St. Mary-by-the-Sea, 
Holme Hill, 59 

Half-timbered House, 45 

Harrogate, Oatlands Wesleyan Chapel, 387 

Hen and Chickens Hotel, Birmingham 
207 

Hereford, Church of the Holy Trinity, 77 

Hope- under- -Dinmore, Church of St, Mary, 
93 

House, Annemont, co. Odrk, 45 

Barking Road, London, 294 

Broughty Ferry, Bughties, 193 

Doublebois, Cornwall, 403 

English Half-timber Style, 45 

—— Fingarry, Stirlingshire, 125 

—— Fonnereau Road, Ipswich, 316 

Hoole Road, Chester, 221 

Moscow, 247 


’ 


House, Moseley, near Birmingham, 371, 
403 

—-—— near Petersfield, Hants, 177 

Snowdenham, Bramley, 316 

Sutton, 177 3 

Sydenham, Design for, 143 

Tours, 109 

West Ferry, Dundee, 221 

Windermere, 403 

Houses, Colwyn, North Wales, 247 

- King’s Norton, 263 

——- Lower Addiscombe Road, Croydon 
193 

Inchcore, co. Dublin, Church of St. Mary 
Immaculate, 125 

Intarsia Door, Sala Degli Angeli, Ducal 
Palace, Urbino, 316, 355 

Ipswich, Church of St. Mary-le-Elms, 
109 


House, Fonnereau Road, 316 
Ironwork, Wrovght, 59 
King's Norton, Houses, 263 
Lahore, Street View and Doorway, 371 
Lecture Hall, Hast Dulwich, 403 
Leeds, Hastwood’s Buildings, Park Lane, 
193 
———— Entrance Lodge, Roundhay, 403 
Industrial Co-operative Stores, 403 
Leiston, Suffolk, Almshouses, 339 
Lerwick Municipal Buildings, 207 
Liverpool Zoological Gardens, 125, 177 
Manchester, Warehouses, 247 
Manor House, Old, 294 
Mansion, Annemount, co. Cork, 45 
Tours, Country, 109 
Mantelpiece and Room Decoration, 371 
Moscow, House at, 247 
Mechanics’ Institute, Nottingham, 281 
Memorial Tower, Bolton Abbey, 247 
Merridams, 45 
Middlesbrough, Church of St, 
Presbytery, &c , South Bank, 93 
Milverton House, Moseley, Birmingham, 
493 
Municipal Buildings, Lerwick, 2)7 
Museum and School of Art, Chester, 355 
Newport-on-Tay, Presbyterian Church, 
39 
Normand Memorial Hall, 387 
Northampton, School, Military Road, 263 
Northamptonshire, Sketches in, 281 
Nottingham, Church, Park Hill, 159 
Mechanics’ Institute, 281 
—- St. Andrew’s Church, 281 
Offices for the Cheltenham Gas Company, 
59 


Peter, 


of the Standard Insurance Com- 
pany, Manchester, 159, 177 

Old Houses, Sketches of, 177 

Petersfield, Hants, Collyers House, 177 

Premises of the Midland Educational 
Company, Birmingham, 143 


Pulpit, Lectern, and Choir Seating, St. 


Peter’s Church, Vere Street, 93 
Reredos, Design for, 387 
——— St. John’s, Weymouth, 207 
Residence, Fingarry, Stirlingshire, 125 
——~—— Moseley, near Birmingham, 371 
403 


— Sale, 93 

~———- West Ferry, Dundee, 221 

Rhondda, Cemetery Buildings, 387 

Rouen, St. Ouen, 207 

Royal Exchange Assurance Offices, Pall, 
Mall, 11 

-—~- Hxchange Quadrangle Roof, 29 

Rufford Memorial Church, 143 

Sale, Residence at, 93 

Salesbury, Blackburn, Church of St, Peter, 
403 

School and Teacher’s House, Ullenhall, 
263 


—— Military Road, Northampton, De. . 


sign for, 263 

Schools, Fort William, N.B., 403 

Seymour Lodge, Dundee, 339 

Sheffield, Club Buildings, 294 

Shrewsbury Shirehall, 281 Ne 

Sketches from the Continent, 93, 177 

——— in Northamptonshire, 281 

— of Old Houses, 177 

Southport, St. Philip’s Church, 207 

St. Andrew’s Church, Nottingham, 281 

St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Club, 221 

St. Ouen, Rouen, 207 

Stables, Ashburn Mews, South Kensing- 
ton, 177 

Stained Glass, 
159 

Staircase at Bracciano, 371 

Stores at Leeds, Co-operative, 403 

Street View in Lahore, and Doorway, 371 

Sutton, Park House, 177 

Sydenham, Design for House, 143 

Tours, Country House, 109 sd 

Tower and _ Spire, Ballybrack Roman 
Catholic Church, 316 : 

Ullenhall, School and Teacher's House, 
263 xe 

Vere Street, Church of St. Peter, 8 

Vicarage, Felmfoel, 233 id 

————~ St. Paul’s, Forest Hill, 387 


Fingarry, Stirlingshire 


Warchouse, Byrom pa “Manchester, 
247 
—- Princess Strect, Manchester, 
247 


Warehouses, Glasgow, Design for, 59 
West Drayton, High Altar, St, Catherine’s 
Church, 294 


Weymouth, Reredos, St. John’s Church, 


207 
Windermere, House, 403 
Wrought Ironwork, 59 
Zoological Gardens, Liverpool, 125, 177 
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